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3 O U T this time the good old prophet Samuel Samuel 
died % in the 97th or 98th year of his age, great^ eath « 
ly lamented by all true Ifraelites, and was buried: 



t 



Ramah 



his own houfe 



> 



rather, perhaps 



> 



in his garden. He had judged Ifrael twenty years from year of the 
Eli's death, and had lived about forty-eight more from hi$F loo<J 
anointing Saul to the regal dignity. As for DaVid, whe Year 



ther he had any intelligence of Saul 



relapfi 



his own fear Tuggefted it to him, he removed further from 

ghbourhood of Engedi towards the wildernefs of 



Chrift,io59. 

whether 



the 

Paran near to Maon, or Carmel, which was alfo 



the 



men 



tribe of Judea. It feems, that David kept his 
der fuch ftricl; difcipline, that^ inftead of plunderin 



X the 

ghbouriog places, as was generally done by fuch oieh, 

they 



A 2 
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The Hiftory of the Jews; Book I 

they were rather a fafe-guard to them, fo that it was ufual 

for them to expect fame refrefhnien ts from the inhabitants, 
as a gratification for their watchfulnefs and forbearance. 
Here then David, according to cuftom, fent a civil meflage 
to a wealthy Carmelite named Nabal, who was then make- 
ing a feaft to his (heep- (hearers, and defired him to fend 
him and his men fome portion of his good cheer ; but the 
man, who was rightly called Nabal, being naturally proud 
and brutrfh, fent them away with a churlilh anfwer, that 
he had fomething elfe to do with his provifions, than to 
fend it to fuch a company of vagabonds. David, who 
could not but refent fuch ingratitude, was juft upon the 
point of making fome dreadful havock in Nabal's family* 
but, by good fortune, his prudent wife hearing of it made 
fuch hafte to bring him an elegant fupply of refrefhments- 
that me prevented all further mifchief, and David was fo 
charmed with her prudent and modeft behaviour, that he 
conceived a real affection for her. Abigail returned to her 
hufband, and on the next day, when fleep had diilipated 
the fumes of his wine, acquainted him with the danger 
which his brutifhnefs was like to have brought upon him i 
and as he was of too bafe a nature to think David generous 
enough to forgive him, the dread which then feized him 
did, in few days, break his heart, which as foon as David 
heard of, he fent for her and married her. As for Michal, 
Saul's daughter, Ihe had been given to another during his 
exile b . 

He was forced foon after to retire from Maon into the 
defart of Ziph, and the Ziphites hikd not to acquaint Saal 
with it.; who having by that time forgot all that pafied at 
their laft interview, came outagainft him with 3000 chofen 
men, and gave him a frefh opportunity of evidencing his 
innocency. The two armies were encamped, the one by 
the fide of the hills of Hachilah, and the other m the 



9 



wildernefs over-ajgairilt him. David therefore fent out 



fome fpies, to know whether Saul was come in perfon 
and being informed that he was, he took Abifliai with him, 
and came in the dead of the night into Saul's camp, where 



they found them all faft s fleep ; Saul in his tent, with h 
fpear ftuck into the ground by his bolder, and Abner his 
general, with the reft of his omcers, encamped round his 
tent. Abifhai began then . to infift ftrenuoufly, that provi- 
dence had brought his enemy once more into his- hand as a 
victim to the flaughter j and that if he miffed fo fair an op- 
portunity 

b Ibid. p. tot. 



Chap; 7. to the Babylonifh Captivity 





portunity of flicking^ him to the ground with his own fpear, 
he might in vain bewail his folly ; but David foon flopped A fecond 
his hand, and contented himfelf with carrying away his*? fta . n * e of 

ear, and the pitcher of water that lay under his head, 
which he did unperceived by any of Saul's men, God have- 
ing thrown them all, as the text exprefles it, into a deep 
fleep c , and foon after reached his own camp. Early on 
the next morning, he got up on the top of a high hill over- 
againft them, and having called Saul's general to him, he 
rebuked him fharply for being fo negligent of his matter's 
perfori, as to fuffer his fpear and crufe to be taken away 
by thofe, who might with the fame eafe have taken away 
his life. Saul, who was foon apprifed of it, came out, and, 



in the mildeft terms, acknowledged himfelf indebted a fe 
cohd time for his life, to his generous, though much in- 
jured, fon-in-law. David had then a fair occalion to up- 
braid him with his injuftice and cruelty, which he did ; 
however with expreifions full of duty and humility: he 



prefented unto him, how much beneath a king oi Ifrael 



was, to hunt after a poor harmlefs ilea, or a partridg 

who meant not the leaft harm againft him, and begged of 
him to defift from perfecuting a man to death, who was 



ly 



but who fhewed fuch a tender regard 



for his life when it was in his power. Saul could not re- 
fift fo ftrong an evidence of his fon's fuperior virtu e* which 
he muft have admired even in an enemy. But though he 
fhewed, at that juncture, all the tokens of remorfe, ac- 
knowledged his folly and injuftice, and promifed never to 
feek his life any more, yet David had fo little reafon to 
truft to fuch forced repentance, that as foon as they were 
parted, though with fome tokens of the hncereft love and 
friehdmip, he refolved to go far enough out of his reach d . 
He retired therefore once more to Achilh king of Gath, 
defigning to abide with him, till providence ihould 
better turn to his affairs. The hofpitable reception, he met 
with from that prince has been feen before * ; but here 
though he found fo generous a friend and prote£k>r, yet an 
unexpected misfortune befel him from another quarter, 
which was like to have proved as fatal to him, as if he had 
fallen into his enemy's hand. 

During his abode at Ziklag, the place which the Gath- 

ifh king had allotted him, which was a year and four 

months, there repaired unto him fome of Saul's kindred, 



A 




and 



; Ch.xxvii. 12. f Ibid, p, to*, » VicL Vol, II, p. 



J 
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■ 

and multitudes of valiant men and commanders out of 

9 

the tribes of Benjamin and Judah, and fo me from that of 



Gad, which ventured to pais the Jordan to come to him, 
even at the time when it overflowed its banks (M), be- 
fides fome of the tribe of ManalTeh e * With thefe he ufed 
to make incurfions into the countries of the Gefhurites, 
Gezrites, and Amalekites (N) unknown to the king *, 
who was made to believe, that he made them into the land 

of 



9 

e See i< Chron. xii. i. 15, &feq. * See before, Vol. II, p. 



253 



(M) The book of Chronicles obferves of thefe Gadites, that 
they could handle the Shield and the buckler, that their faces were 
as ftern as thofe of lions, and that they were as fwift of foot as 
the wild roes (93). The fame author takes notice, that when 
David faw fuch numbers of the Benjamites, efpeciatfy of Saul's 
kindred come to him, he was apprehenfive they came with a de 
iign to furprife and carry him off. It feems even by what he faid 
to them, that in fuch a cafe, he was not able to oppofe them with 



his fix hundred men . For, fays he, if you are come 'with a friend- 
ly dejign to fuccour me, my heart (hall he knit with yours} hut if 
your intent be to betray me to my enemies, 1 leave it to God vo punijb 
you far your treachery (94) . But they foOn difpelled his fears, by 
affuring him, that they were entirely in his intereft, and refolved to 
.ihare his fortune, and to be under his command. 

As to the time of David's abode at Ziklag, though we have 
Followed our Englifh verfion and archbiftiop Urner, the original 



fays only, that he continued there tD'Wltl ntfl-lKI O'D* days 



and four months, which fome think to imply fome days above, 
rather than a year and four months 5 becaufe David came thither 
after Samuel's death, and left it immediately after that of Saul, 
and they reckon but feven months between the death of thofe two 

perfons (95). 

(N) We beg leave to obferve here, againft thofe who condemn 
Davjd as guilty of a great breach t)f hofpitality, that none of 
thefe three nations were Philiftines. The two former were the 
remains of the old Canaanites (96) and the Amalekites, the de- 
fendants of Efau (97), and all the three under the divine anathe- 
ma. Notwithftanding which, #avid might think it proper to tell 
the king, that he made his inroads into the land of ifrael, that 
he might think himfelf the more fure * of t him ; and this is the 
very reafon affigned in the text for his uling that pretence (98). ; 

ft 

(93) 1 Chron. xii. 8. (94) 1 Chron. xii. \j. (9$) Vid, 
Vol. II. p. 179. not. I. 2 Sam. i. 1, & 7. & Munft. in Sam. xxviu 



fub not. 6. (96) Vid. Jofh. xii. 5. & xvi. 3. (97) Vid. Vol. 



JL p. 171. (98) 1 Sanx,xxvii. ult. 



/ 
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of Judah; and this gained him fuch confidence, that he 
had taken him and his army to go with him againft Saul f $ 
but whiift they were gone, the Amalekites came and took 
Ziklag, and burnt^it, and carried away all their women, 
children, cattle, and all the plutider of the place. When 
therefore they were returned from the Philiftine camp, 
from which they had been difmifled by the jealous princes 
of that nation, and found what a terrible deftruction had 
been made of their city, they filled the air with their cries. 
Theii: deftroying of men, women, and children, in all their 
former ineurfions, gave them no room to doubt, that their 
own had undergone the fame fate ; fo that their grief and 
defpair rofe to fuch a height, that David was like to have 
become the vidtim of it. The men began to talk of ftoning 
him, as the caufe of this mifchief ; when he, ft ill confiding 
in God, called Abiathar to confult the Lord for him, whe- 
ther he had beft purfue after that troop ; and upon his being 
anfweredjhat he mould do it with fuccefs, he took 600 
men with him, overtook, and deftroyed the Amalekitifh 
band, and recovered all that had been taken from them, as 
we have feen elfe where f. 

After tfeis fignal deliverance David's affairs began to 
take a better turn, and the death of Saul, which happened 
immediately after, not only rid him of an inveterate ene- 
my, the caufe of all thefe troubles, but opened a fair and 
eafy way to the crown, at leaft over his own tribe. The 
particulars of this fignal defeat, which coft Saul and his 
three fons their lives, and among them the brave and gene- 
rous Jonathan, need not to be repeated here J. One or two- 
circu 1*1 dances however preceded it, with relation to tha$ 
unhappy monarch, which made his condition fo deplorable 
and idefperate, that we could not with juftice omit them. 
He fawhimfelf on the eve of being attacked by a powerful 
army, whiift a great number of his own, efpecially the 
chiefs, were gone Over to David, and perhaps he had alfo 
intelligence of his being come with the Philiftines againft 
him : he had killed all the priefts except Abiathar, who 
was alfo fied to David, fo that he could not confult the Lord 
by Urim : Samuel was dead, and not a prophet left to advife 
him. In this ftreight, he would gladly have fought for 
counfel from witches or wizards, but he had long ago ba- 

niftied them all out of his dominions. At length, with .much 

A 4 enquiring, 



* Ch. xxviii. 2. f.See before Vol. z. p. 1 8:9. t Ibid - P- 2 54~ 



Inquiring, they found him out a woman a,t Endoj*, who had 



a familiar fpirit, to whom he went 



anq* having promifed her 



ra,ue £im up Samuel. She 







her to 
When 



e law him appear, either in a different manner than (he 



had been ufed to (O), or in fuch a manner as gave her to 
vnderirand, that it was Saul himfelf that had fet her on 
work ; £he gay e a rariek, and complained , that fhe had been 
impofed upon. Saul bid her go on, alluring her fhe fhould be 
&*ul confults fafe, and aiked what fhe had feen ; fhe anfwered, gods, angels. 



■IT. 

*5i 



tfae wjtch of jot judges, (for the word may %nify any of thefe) afceud 
Sjidor. | n g out Q £ eart j 1# gj^ defcribed one s who was an old 

man covered with a mantle, whom Saul underftood to be 



Samuel, and to whom he bowed himfelf to the ground. 
Here the apparition, or, as the text expreffes it, Samuel, 
afked him the reafon why he had d ifturbed and called him 
up 5 and Saul owned to fcim that the diftrefs he was in from. 



3» 



the Philiftine army, being deftitute of council from Qod 
had obliged him to take that way to obtain his advice, what 
he fhould do under thofe difficulties. But Samuel anfwered* 



Why doft thou afk my advice^ feeing thy difobedience to God's 
commands have alienated him from thee 9 and that thy kingdom 

is given to David ? 4ni WW* continued the vifion, the 

Lord 



(G) It is not eafy to fay, whether her fright proceeded from 
the extraordinarinefs of the apparition, or from the fear fhe was 
that Saul had only fet her to work, that he might have occafion 



punifh her for it. The latter feems the moft probable, by 



what fhe faid to him in her fright, and yet it is not 
that lhe was alfo furprifed at the ftrangenefs of the 
text doth not fay how fhe came to know the king ,f py 




the notion of the Jews, that the fpirits, which fhe raifed by en^ 
chantment, ufed to rife out of the earth with their heels uppermoft, 
and that Samuel came up upon Jiis feet, by which ihe knew that 
it was Saul that wanted to confult him (99), is altogether ludicrous 5 
but if it was the real apparition of that prophet that fhe faw, as 
we mail at leaft make it probable in the next note that it was, fhe 
might eafily fuppoie, that he would not have appeared in that ex- 
traordinary manner to any but to the king of Ifrael. For as to 
the notion that it was all done by legerdemain and ventriloqui on 
the woman's part, and by ftrength of fancy and fear in Saul's, wo> 
cannot by any means come into it, and ihall give our reafons foy. 
difeiting from it in its proper place. 



• 9 



(99) Vid, Munft, in loc. 
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going to give ,up the Ifraglites into the^hands of their 
enemies, and thou and thy fons jhall he with me to-morrow 
(?). At thefe laft words the frighted king, who had eaten 
nothing all that day, fainted away, and fell flat on the 

ground, 

(?) There is hardly a paflage in the Old-Teftament that has been 
more canvaffed and tortured, by authors of all ages, than this we 
lire upon y and when a man has read them all, he will be forced 
to own ? that there are difficulties in whatever fenfe he takes the 
Jiiftory of Samuel's apparition. We have therefore taken that 
which feems the moft natural and obvious, and mall now give our 
xeafons for preferring it to the reft. 

Firft then, as to the notion of its being performed by ventriloqui, 
juggle, or confederacy ; befides that it doth too great a violence to 
the text, and would be a kind of burlefque upon its author ; it is 
nqt likely, that a woman, cunning enough to carry on a trade 
of this nature, would have been fo impolitic as to give Saul fuch 
a dreadful anfwer 5 though we mould grant that me was fo well 
acquainted with the bad circumftances of that prince, that ihe 
might forefee that; it was likely to prove the cafe ; fuch people, 
are rather apt to flatter thofe that coiifult them, and the fear ihe 
was jn, when Ihe knew Saul* would no doubt have put her upon 
this father than the former. Add to this, that fuch a terrible de- 
nunciation, would only have proved the moft effectual means of 
putting Saul upon any expedient to avoid it, whether by flight, oj? 
any other way, rather than by engaging the enemy. 

This laft argument is equally ftrong againft thofe who think 
that the devil took the lhape, and a&ed the part, of Samuel, un- 
lefs we could fuppofe him fo well acquainted with futurity, that 
he was fure Saul would rum into his own deftru&ion, notwith- 
ilanding he was fo flgnally forwarned of it. Again, though we 
grant that he might forefee, that the enemy would be too ftrong 
for Saul arid hjs army, yet he could not neither be fure that he 
would ingage them, efpecially after, fuch a dreadful difluafive, 
nor, if he did, that he would certainly be killed, he and his three 
fons, The Ifraelites had won many a more unlikely vi&ory, and, 
at the worft, they might have efcaped by flight. We need • not; 
pbferve farther, how unnatural and abfurd it is to fuppofe, that the 

writer, would have exprefted himfelf as he doth, and 
have introduced the dead prophet as raifed from tlie dead, and 
fpeaking to Saul, if the devil had been the fole a&or in his fhape ; 
neither do we think it at all probable, that the devil, if it had 
been he that fpoke to Saul, would have played the faint fo far, as 
to reprove him for his wickednefs and difobedience, but efpecially 
for making ufe of an art to raife him up, which he >\as too fond 

of to difcountenance in fuch fevere majmer. 
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ground, and remained fpeechlefs for fome time. His men, 
at length, <zame and raifed liim up, and the old woman 

- - - • befought 



It is indeed urged here, Jhat there were two falfitiesin this pre- 
tended prophecy, which none therefore but either the father of 
lies, or a juggling old woman, could be the author of. The firft 

is, that the vifion fays to Saul, thou and thy Jons Jhall be with me 

Now fay they, Saul died like a reprobate by his own hands, and 
could not be, where Samuel was, in the manfions of the bleiTed. 
But who doth not fee that it meant no more than thouJJmlt be dead, 
or in the other woorld as I now am. The other is, that the vilion 
fays to-morow, whereas the battle was not fought on the next day, 
but a day or two after. But though this were granted, it doth 
not follow, that the word TiD Mahar doth pofitively imply here 
that very next day following, it doth often fignify lhortly, and 
fometimes hereafter, in procefs of time ; as when Mofes fays, 

when thy children Jhall ask thee Mahar, hereafter, *what meanetb 

Juch a ceremony or fefii«val, and fo on — We fhall for once difpenfe 
with mentioning the numerous authors of thefe two laft opinions^ 
to avoid filling up near a whole page with quotations. 

Upon the whole then We think, with the far greater num- 
ber of authors, antient and modern, that it was really Samuel that 
appeared to the woman, and foretold Saul's death and IfraePs 
defeat. This appears likewife to have been the opinion of the 
ancient Jews, from what we read in the book of Ecclefiafticus 
(100), where itfaid, where it is faid, that after his death he 
[Samuel] prophefied, and fhewed the king his end ; that he lift 
up his voice from the earth in prophecy, to blot out the wicked- 
nefs of the people. This, we have already obferved, is the moll 
obviousand natural fenfe of the text. We can fee but two ob- 
je&ions that can be made againft it, and though we have premifed, 
at the beginning of this note, that every opinion hath its difficul- 
ties, yet we hope we fhall leflen thefe fo far, that they will ap- 
pear inconfiderable, in comparifon of thofe we have urged againft 
the other two. 

The firft objection is, that it were abfurd to fuppofe, that the 
devil has fo much power over the fouls of the dead, efpecially of 
the faints, as to make them appear vifibly at the defire of a con- 
jurer : to which it may be anfwered, that there is no neceflity for 
iuppofing here any fuch extraordinary power in the devil, but ra- 
ther, that God did caufe Samuel to appear to Saul, to reprove him 
for his former, and for this laft fin in parcicular, of feeking for 
helps from wizards, contrary to his exprefs commands ; and to. 
bring him thereby, if poflible, to fuch a fenfe of his faults, as 
might prevent his making fuch a defperate exit ; and that all this 

. happened 



( i oo) xlvif u-k* 
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befought him, in the humbleft terms that he would take 

fome fuftenance before he went away, to which after long 
importunity he confented. She then went and dreffed a 
fatted calf, and fet it before them, and as foon as they 
had refrefhed themfelves they went their way, and reached 



their army before break of day A dreadful battle foon His deatfe 




which fulfilled all that had been foretold to Saul 



whofe fear of being taken alive and ill u fed by his ene 



mies 



* 



& i Sam* xxviii. paiH 
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• 



1 

happened contrary to the woman's expectation, who could not be. 
ignorant that it was above the power of her art tpevocate the 
fouls of the blefled, and wanted only to impofe one of her fa- 
miliar {pirits upon him, and to fupply the reft by policy. It is 
therefore no wonder, that (he was fo terribly furprifed, when, in- 
ftead_of one of her imps, fhe beheld the real apparition of that 
venerable prophet. 

But here it will be objected again, that it is very improbable, 
that God who had refufed to anfwer Saul, either by Urim or by 
prophets, ihould now do it, at leaft feemingly, by the miniftry of 
a wicked woman. , But here it muft be obferved j i. That the 
text doth not imply, that the Lord refufed to anfwer him by Urim 
or by prophets, but he had not the means of confulting by them s 
for |ow could he confult by v Urim, when the high-prieft was with 
David in the Philiftine army ? 2, Were it true, that God had re- 
fufed to anfwer him in the ordinary ways of Urim and the like, 

yet it doth' not follow, that he might not do it in an extraordinary 
one, in order to make the greater impreflion upon him, whofe 
character is to have been but top regardlefs of God's commands, 
when communicated to him by the prophet : he might likewife be 
fuffered to feek for counfel from a witch, to make him fenfible, 
what degree of impiety he had brought himfelf into ; fo that 
God's fending Samuel to reprove him for it was a fignal way of 
difcoiintenancing fuch a wicked and forbidden practice. 

However, we do not pretend to remove all difficulties that can 
be railed againft this opinion, but only to fliew, that it is attended 
with fewer, and lefs, than the -Other two. For this realon 
we (hall carry our enquiry no farther : whether it were the real 
foul of Samuel, or an angel affuming his fhape : whether Saul fawj 
or only heard him fpeak ; and many others, concerning which we 
Ihould lofe ourfelves in a labyrinth, almoft as dark and intricate, 
as thofe do, who fuppofe, that two fuch remarkable events, as- 
the death of Saul and his two fons, and the total defeat of the 
Ifraelitifh army, could be foretold fo poiitively and exactly, either 

hy a juggling woman, or by the devil, or indeed by any but a»j 

omn^fcient power, 



i 
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1 mies, rather than the wounds he received from them (Q), 
made him rufh upon his own fword, to put an end to his 
Year of the unfortunate life. Here the victorious PhiJiftines could not 

- - - * A 

* lood be? 4 e ^ or ^ eaF vent * n g their refentment on his dead body and thofe 
cimft, io°5 5 . °f his fons i they mangled and hung them upon the walls of 

Bethfhan ; which, being near the field of battle, had been 
probably abandoned by the inhabitants, as many others 
were after this defeat. But the grateful Jabemites, re- 
membering how Saul had faved them formerly from lofing 
their eyes and liberty, did foon after fend fome of their 
braveft men to refcue them ; which was no fooner done, 
than they gave them an honourable burial, and kept a 
/even days fafl: in memory of their deaths/ 1 . 




David had been returned from the (laughter of the 
plunderers of Ziglag about two or three days, when he re- 



ceived the news of Saul's and Jonathan's death by an A 



malekite, who alfo brought him Saul's crown and bracelets. 



How glad foever David might be to hear of his enemy's 
death, yet that of his beloved Jonathan touched him to 
the heart, and the great defeat of the Ifraelites caufed a ge- 
eral mourning and fading in his whole army. As for the 
roefFenger, he, having unadvifedly pretended to have given, 
Saul his laft wound at his defire, was ordered to immediate 
death, for having lifted up his hand againft|tbe Lord's an- 
ointed. David did greatly mourn the unhappy fate of 
the father and v fon, and their deaths infpired his poetic 
genius with one of the fineft elegies that ever were penned 
which he caufed to be tranfmitted to future ages *. 

As 



9 



■ 

fa * 

h Ibid. cap. ult. ver. 4. See before, Vol. 2. p. 255. 1 2 Sam, 



1. p. tot 



(QJ NotwitManding what: lias been faid elfewhere f , of SauFs 
receiving feveral wounds before he fell upon his fword, for want 
of attending more to the original than to ours and other verfions 
we beg leave to obferve here, that in this place and in the 
Chronicles, where the account of Saul's death is repeated, the root 
of the verb is bin Chull, which fignifies to be in dread, in pangs^ 
and alludes to the travail of a woman, &c. and not V?H Challal, 
to wound. So that it doth not appear, that he was at all wound- 
ed, but only in the extremity of fear, when he faw himfelf fo 
thick befet with enemies, that there was no way to efcape (1). 



f Vol, 2. p. 254. ( 1 ) Vid. chald, paraphr.' Mqgit & ak 



HlIoC 



4 

i 

As ifcon as they had done mourning for Saul, he confult- 

ihould fieer his courfe next ; 
and Being commanded to remove to Hebron, he brought 

two wives, his relations, and army. Here he; 





was again anointed king oyer Judah by thofe of that tribe, 
who came to him in multitudes ; whilft Abner, Saul's ge- 
neral, took his fon Ifli-bometh, who was then forty years 
old, and proclaimed him king of Ifrael at Mahanaim. 
' Thus was the kingdom divided between thefe two, each 
enjoying his own fhare quietly, without moleftkg the o- 
ther, during the fpace of two years (R), the tribe of Judafi 
cleaving to David, and the reft * at leaft the mbft part, to 
Hh*bolheth. The firft popular thing David did after this Hh-bofcet 
was, to fend ameffageof thanks to the inhabitants of Ja- f uccccdshina 

for the regard they had paid to the bodies of 

his fbns. After which he married 
Maacha, the daughter of Tolmai, king of Gefliur k , by 
whom he had afterwards Abfalbm and Tamar ! . But we 

* ^ * -_ _ 

cannot think, with our learned Umer, that he con traced 
an; affinity with that prince to ftrengthen himfelf againft 

ilis rival * $ that being exprefly forbid' by the law of Mofes. 
It is- more probable, that he took her prifoner in one of his 
excurfions agairiflf tharicountry, as we fhall (hew in a fol- 
lowing note. At the end of twoyearsj Abner having re 




pafled! the Jbrdan with his army, came and incamped on 

one fide of the pool of Gibeon ; and Joab, the fon of 

2/eruiah, David's general, came and incamped over againft 

the other fide.. 

Hitherto there had pafled no hoftilities, nor any war 
being declared between the two monarchs ; and their fub- 
jedts on both fides being all lfraelites, there was a necef- 
fjty of making fome' kind of hofrile overture, which might 

on an engagement ; the two generals, therefore, be- 
thought themfelves of the following flrange one. They 

agreed 

* 

* 2 Sam. iii. 3. 1 lb. ch. xiii. 1. ' * 4 Aimal. p. 35. 




/ 
1 

(R) At leaft this feems to be the fenfeof thofe words, and 
JJh'boJbefh reigned two years (2) ; for it is plain he reigned much 
longer,- but not- peaceably. Much the fame was faid in the be- 
ginning of Saul's reign (3). Abner alfo might think it proper to 7 
take! him tb Mahanaim j which was beyond Jordan, that being 
free' from the Phfliftines^ he might have time to recruit his fhat- 
Nr'd army. 



■ 

(2) 2 Sam..ii. 10. (%) 1 Sani. xiii. 1. UlTer. Ann. p. 3^ 
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agreed to fend twelve brave men out of each army , to meet 
in a proper place between them, under pretence of per^ 
forming fome warlike exercife; but they were no fooner 
come within- reach of one another, than each man took 



his antagonift by the head, and fheathed his fword in his 



body ; fo that they were all killed upon the fpot» In me 
mory of this bloody feat the place was called Halkath Hat- 
zurim, the field of the ftrong men. There needed no more 



fet the two armies on fighting, and a dreadful battle im 



mediately enfued, in which Abner's army was totally rout-, 
ed, and himfelf forced to fly for his life. Joab had two ; 
brave brothers with him, one of whom, named Azahel, 
was exceeding fwift of foot, and he purfued after him 
with uncommon fpeed, with a defign to take him pri- 
foner. Abner was foon aware of it, and, turning about, 
advifed him once and again to defift from his purfuit, and 
fo content himfelf with a prifoner of lefs note ; but Aza- 
hel , ftill perfifting, Abner was forced to run him through 
the body with the hinder part of his fpear. The fight of 
his dead body caufed fuch a general flop in the flying re- 
mains of his army, that he was forced to caufe it to be 
removed out of the road, and covered with a garment, that 
his men might have time to (hun Joab's viSfeorious hoft, 
who were following clofe at their heels. The purfuit laft- 
ed till fun- fet, by which time they were got as far as the 
hill of Ammah, within fight of Giath, along the wilder- 
nefs of Gibeon. Here the Benjamites rallied themfelves 
again under Abner, and pofted themfelves on the rifing of 
the hill, refolved to make a ftout defence ; but their ge- 
neral, who was weary of fighting, called to Joab, and 
defired him to put a flop to the flaughter of his brethren, 
whofe deftru&ion could not but caufe bitternefs in the end. 

_ _ * 

Joab hearkened to him, and caufed the trumpet to found 
a retreat; after which, Abner and his men took the way: 
of Mahanaim, and Joab returned to Hebron. There were 
but nineteen men killed on David's fide, befides AzaheL 



but Benjamin loft 360. Azahel's body , was carried to 
Bethlehem, and buried in the fepulchre of his anceftors m 5 
and from that time David grew ftronger every day, and 
Ifh-bofheth weaker and weaker 5 but the war between 

thofe two did not end but with the death of the latter 
which happened fhortly after. 

In the mean time, Abner, who had ufed all his endea 
vours to lengthen his matter's party, did fet fuch valu< 
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Sam. ii. paif. 



upon 



Chap. 7. to the Baby lonifli Captivity. 



upon his own fer vices, , that he made no fcruple to have a 
criminal intercourfe with one of Saul's concubines, named 

j and when he was reprimanded for it by Im- 




fcloiheth (S), r he refented it fo highly, that he fwore, that 
he would from that minute become a friend to David, and 
bring all the tribes under his obedience. He delayed not 



to make his words good, by fending meflengers privately 
firft to David, and then to the elders of Ifrael, to contrive 
a revolt; after which, he found out the following pre- 
tence for going to David unfufpe&ed. That monarch had 
fent to IfH-bofhethj to defire of him to fend him his wife 
Michal, whom Saul, during his exile, had married to 
another i and Abner, having obtained an order from him 
to demand her of her hulband, took upon him to convey, 
her fare to David. Whether Im-bofheth had any fufpicion 
ofhiiri, or not, yet his circumftances were fo tottering, 
that he dared, not refufe him any thing ; fo Abner went, 
accompanied with twenty men, and prefented Michal to 
David* and was gracioufly received by him. But as he was 



returning home, J6ab, unknown to David, fent for him 
back to Hebron^ under fome friendly pretence* and kil- 
led him as foon as he was come to the gate of the city, 
under pretence indeed of revenging his brother AzaheFs 
death $ but much more likely to rid himfelf of fo power- 
ful a rival. . As foon as David heard of it, he protefted his 
innocence of that bloody deed, and vented his refentment 
iii imprecations again ft the author of it ; after which he 
caufed Abner to be decently buried, and accompanied his 
corpfe to fche grave, with all the tokens of forrow and re- 
fpecl: n . However, as he knew himfelf as yet too weak 
to difoblige Joab, whofe power among the people might 
eaiily have turned the fcale againft him, he was forced to 

fupprefs his grief and refentment for the treacherous mur- 



der of fo cohfiderable a perfon. 



Im 



n 2 Sam. i". p. tot. See Vol. Ill, ch. 7.. fed. 4. of the Jewifh 
fepulchres. 

w 

m * 

1 ' 

(S) It appears, by the fequel of the Jewifh hiitory , that it was 
a very high crime, amounting to no lefs than treafon, to marry a 
king's widow (4) ; much more muft it have been fo to debauch 
her, as Abner did Rizpah. So that Im-bofheth, notwithftaiiding 
his obligations to that general, could not well avoid refenting fuch 
an affront being offered to the royal dignity, as came little fhor£ 

of an attempt upon his crown. 



(4} Vid. 1 Kings ii. 13, & fe<j 
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Ifivbofeeth did foon heat of his death % 
been the main fupport of his kingdom 




men began to fear, that David would ' foori be too iftrohg 
for him. This irifpired two of his^ captains, 




the family of the Beerothites, Baaria and*Rechab,, to con - 
fpire againft his life, in hopes of recommending tKemfelves 
to David by it. They took the opportunity of tjie heat of 
the day, when he was lain down on his bed, -to come 
to his houfe, under 






of corn ; and 



his chamber, where they bar 
baroully murdered him ; and having cut off his heacl iJed 
murdered, away with it, uriperceived, to Hebron, arid preferitdd it to 

David, congratulating him upon the death of his compe- 
titor. It was hardly to be expected, that 
had puniflied the young Amalekite with death, for 
pretending to have killed Saul, could forbear expf effing a 




1 *. 



much greater horror at this more inhuman regicide, or in 
flidfc a milder puriifhment upon the authors of it, 




I ► 



advantage his affairs might reap from it # Accordingly he 
commanded them to be immediately put to death", 




their hands and feet to be cut off, and hung up over: the 
pool of Hebron. As for the head of Im-bbfheth, he caufed 

it to be buried in 'the fepulchre of Abrier, whicK was alfd 



in the fame city °. 

David by this time had reigned 

about feven years and half j and 
heard of Ifh- borne th 's death, they aflenibled themfelves, 
David reigns arid came to anoint him' king over all Ifrael, and to pay 





their homage to him. Thefe are reckoned, in 
i2 tribes. p] ace p 5 to have amounted to the number of 3^2,000 men 

and upwards, all ready armed, and expert warriors, 0iit of 
all the twelve tribes, except part of that of Benjamin, 
which did ftill flick to the houfe of Saul. David received 
them with joy, and feafted them at Hebron during three 
days 5 all that time, not only his own and the neighbour- 
ing tribes, but even fome of the mors diflknt ones, pour- 
ing in plenty of provifions upon them q . 

On the next year, David went and befieged Jerufalem, 
a place of fuch ftrength, that it had flood out till that time 
againft the united force of Judah and Simeon. Here Jdab 
fhewed fo much bravery and conduct, that he was made 

head 



Ch. iv. paff. p Comp. 1 Chron. xii. 23, & feq. wjfb 

, 2, & feq. 1 Ibid. xii. ult. 





to the Babyloniih Captivity. 

head genera! of Ifrael r : he beat the Jebufites that de 

fended it. and carried the fortrefs of Sion, or Zion, 





aflaul t f, which David made his refidence from that time. 
He inlarged and fortified it from Millo inward round about, 
and called it the city of 7 David r , whilft Joab rebuilt the reft 

and furrounded it with a ftrong wall s j and 
from that time it became the metropolis of Judea. 

But it was impoffible for him to carry on fuch a work, 
Without alarming the jealous Phifirtines, who could not be 
ignorant either of the ltrength of his army, or of his now 
reigning oyer all Ifrael without a competitor. They came, 
therefore, fo fuddenly upon him, that they took Bethle- 
hem, and put a garifon into it, before he could make any 
refinance, whilft he was forced to retire to the cave of A- 

\ It was here, that, having ex- 
prefled a longing defire for fqme of the water of the well 
of Bethlehem, three of his chief worthies ventured thro* 
the enemy's hoft, which was encamped along the valley of 
Rephaim, and fetched him fome water from thence. How- 
ever, when they brought it to him, he chofe rather to fpili 
it upon the ground than to drink it, feeing, as he faid, they 
had procured it at the hazard of their lives u , He then en- 
quired of the Lord, whether he ihould fall upon the Phi - 
liftines ; and havins: received a favourable anfwer, he dif- 






them fo effectually, both at this time, and upon 
a fecond attempt of theirs* that they were never more 
able to make head againft him, or any of his fuccefTors ^. 
David finding himfelf thus ftrengthened, his army nume- 
rous and well disciplined, under the conduct, of more than 
thirty worthies, who had all fignalized themfelves by <bme 
extraordinary exploits, and his enemies fo. thoroughly weak- 
ened, made a firm alliance with Hiram king of Tyre, 
whom he was furniifhed with cedars and other woods, and 
With expert workmen, to build him a palace in his own 
city/ He like wife increafed the number of his wives and 
concubines, by whom he had a confiderable number of 

children born at Terufalem, befides thofe that were born to 

him 




r 2 Sam. v. 8. i Chr. xi. 6. f See before, vol. 2. p. 



212. 3 Comp. 2 Sam. v. 9. & 1 Chron^ xi. 7. & feq. 

< Ibid. xiv. 9, & feq. Q Ibid. xi. 17, & feq. 

xiv. 10, &feq. See before,, vol. 2. p. 257 & feq. 
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him in Hebron (T) ; all which did not a little contribute 
to his grandeur as well as happinefs. 

Such a feries of fuccefles, and the univerfal peace which 
then reigned through the whole kingdom, infpired that 
pious prince with the higheft fentiments of gratitude and 
religion, and with a defire of making his city the center, 
as it were, of God's wx>rj(hip, by tranfporting the facred 
ark thither, which had continued almoft fifty years at Kir- 

jath-jeariin (V), and placing it in one of the beft apart- 
ments 



* 

(T) David is recorded to have had fix wives in Hebron, be- 
fides Saul's daughter, who was then with another hufband. He 
is faid to have had a fon by every one of the fix former ; by 
which is hardly meant that he had but one by each, but that the 
text mentions only their firft-born As for Maachah, the 

daughter of the king of Geftmr, the Jews affirm, that David had 
taken her captive, and forced her to embrace the Jewifti religion ; 
becaufe it was forbid by the law of Mofes to contrail any affinity 
with the heathens. Either of thefe is far from improbable, be- 
caufe we read of his making fome excurfions againft the Gelhur- 
ites during his abode at Ziglag (6 ) $ but nothing of his con- 
trailing fuch a forbidden affinity with their king. Neither, in- 
deed, is it likely, that fo zealous a man, as David was, would 
have married her before me had renounced her idolatry. But as 
to what they add, of his forcing her to turn Jew againft her will, 
and that the ill hap of her two children, Abfalom and Tamar, 
the former of whom turned rebel againft his father, and the lat- 
ter was ravifhed by David's eldeft fon, was infli&ed on him as a 
puniflimeht for that violence (y ), we {hall not venture to affirm 
any thing jibout it. 1 

How many wives and concubines he took, after he came from 
Hebron, the text doth not fay, but mentions only, that > he had 
ten fons by them j by which the Talmudifts gather, that he had 
fixteen in all, belides; Michal. who being barren, was tQ be ex- 
cepted out of that number. Hence they have parked it into a law, 
that a king ought to have no more wives than eighteen ($ ) ; and 
they beiieye, that all Solomon's mifcarriages were owing to his 
venturing to exceed that number. 

(V) Archbifhop Ufher reckons, that it was on the firft fabbati- 
cal year that it was brought from Gilgal to Shiloh, and that it 
was likewife upon fuch another year that it was removed from 
Kirjath-jearim to the city of David ; and that the 68th pfalm was 
fung by the people who accompanied this folemn proceffion (9). 

( 5) 2 Sam. iii. 2, &feq. (6) 1 Sam. ii. 7, 8. (7) Vid. 
Munft. 2 Sam. iii fub. not. 6. (8) Vid. Pnec. Negat. cexxii. 
•f Vid. fup. vol. 3. ch. 7, feci. 4. of the laws of the fecond table ; 

concerning the Jewifti government, not. (R). (9) Ann. p. 36. 





to the BaHylonim Captivity. 

i 

merits of his new palace. He cOnfuIted the elders and 

chiefs of Ifrael upon it, and being anfwered with the uni* 
verfa! approbation of the afTembly, he difpatehed meflen- 
gers through the whole kingdom to invite all the priefts 
and Levites, and as many of the people as were fo difpofed, 
to come to the folemnity. The ark was accordingly fet 
upon a new cart, and brought from Abinadab's houfe to 
Jerusalem, accompanied by David and his court, by mul- 
titudes of priefts and Levites, who fang and played upon 
various inftruments, and by, a numerous concourfe of peo- 
ple from all parts of the kingdom. But their joy was fuf- 
pended by an accident, which filled the king and afTembly 
with wonder and fear. The ark was come to Nachon ? s 
threfhi ng- floor (W), when the oxen that drew it, ftarting 

at fomething, were like to have overfet the cart ; to pre- 
vent which, Uzzah, one of Abinadab's fons, who drove 
it, clapt his hand upon the ark in a furprife, and was for 

his prefumption fmitten with immediate death (X). David 



B 2 



could 



( W) Though we have followed our verfion, it feems to us more 
probable, that the word p33 Nachon, is rather a participle than 
a proper name, and fignifies ready fitted, or proper, becaufe we 
find that David flopped at proper diftances to offer facrifices 5 and 
this feems to be one of them ; and perhaps alfo might it be either 
the killing of the vi&ims, or fomething relating to thofe facri- 
fices, that made the oxen to ftart. There was moreover a very 
great irregularity in placing the ark upon a cart ; which, accord- 
ing to the law of Mofes, ought to have been carried by the priefts 
upon their moulders. This accident, therefore, made him fp 
fenfible of his error, that the author of the book of the Chroni- 
cles obferves, that he acknowledged it to the priefts at the next re- 
moval of the ark, and caufed them to bear it upon their moulders 

to his houfe. 

^_ ^^^^ ^ 

(X) This fudden and fevere punimment upon Uzzah for his in- 
difcreet zeal, which David himfelf could not forbear being much 



furprifed .and difpleafed at (11), has given fo much offence to 
fome interpreters, that they have fought for a quite different fenfe 
of the words, in order to make his crime greater than is common- 
pprehended. It is true, that the original runs literally thus 




and U zzah fent and fe'i%ed the ark, for the catt'e Jbook. From 

which they would conclude, that he rather offered fome indignity 
to it, than endeavoured to prevent its falling. But, befides that 
this is contrary to all the antient verfions and to the book of the 
Chronicles, where this fad is more clearly related, it is certain, 

that 



(io] 1 Chron. xv. 1 1, &f?q. (11) 2 Sam. 6 



v 
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could riot forbear expreffing a more than ordinary grief at 
this feverity, which made him call the place Perez Uzzah, 

that is the breach or punijhment of Uzzah, and refolved to 
have the ark depofited into the houfe of Obededom, the 
fon of Jeduthun x , furnamed the Gittite, probably, be- 
caufe he was a native of Gath- rimmon, a city allotted to 
the tribe of Levi y , where it continued about three months. 
David, finding foon after, that God had bleffed that Le- 
vite in an extraordinary manner, ever fince the ark had 
been under his roof, refolved to procure a {hare of thofe 
-divine blelfings by removing it to his own houfe. How- 
ever i he took care to have it performed in a more regular 
manner, by preparing a fumptuous tabernacle for it, by 
aflembling the priefts, and caufing them to bear it accord 



ing to God's command, by offering facrifices at every fix 



paces (Y), and by mewing an uncommon joy upon that 
His zeal, folemn Occafion. For he put on a linen ephod, and danced 

before 



x i Chron. xvi. y See Jofh. xxi. 24, 25. 

■ 

that if that had been the cafe, David would have expreffed his 
refentment againft him, and not againft. God for punifhing him. 
Uzzah, being a Levite, ought to have remembered, that it was 
forbid, under pain of death ( 1 zj, to any, but to the priefts, to 
touch the ark ; and even thefe were only to touch the ftaves 
by which it was carried, which for that reafon were never to be 
taken from it. It may alfo be, that Uzzah was the contriver of 
this new way of carrying the ark upon a cart, inftead of the 
prieffe fhoulders . However, if his punifhment mould ftill feem too 
fevere, one may fuppofe, that God fufFered it to be fo j in order 
to infpire the people with a greater refpeft and awe for that fa- 
cred fymbol of his prefence, than they were naturally inclined 
to, 

* 

(Y) This -we take to be the meaning of the text here (1 
though it Only fays, that when the bearers had proceeded fix ftep 
he offered a bullock, &c. But fome think that Uzzah having 
been ftrack dead within fix yards of his own houfe, David caufed 
thefe facrifices to be made at the firft fix fteps of the priefts, to in- 
treat the Lord to be more favourable this time (^14). But we 
find in. the Chronicles *, that they repeated the fame facrifices 
wheri they cartie near David's houfe, in thankfulnefs, that God 

had 




(i2)Vid, Num. iv . pair. & ver. 15. fi$) 2 Sam. 

vi, ver. 13. ^4) Vid. Muaft. in loc. * 1 Chron. 

xv, 26, 





, to the Babylonifh Captivity. 

before the ark at the found of a great number of inftro- 

ments, infomuch, that Michal, who faw the proceffion 
through a window, could not forbear defpifing and reflect- 
ing upon him, for a&ing, as fhe thought, fo far beneath 




of Ifrael. As foon as the ark was depofited in the 
tabernacle, he offered a large quantity of burnt and peace- 
offerings ; and having feafted the great concpurfe of peopl 



who came to the city, he difmiffed them to their own 
homes z . 

The ark being thus fixed in its repofitory, his next care 
was to appoint the claffes of priefts and Levites to officiate 
before it, according to their feveral functions. He ajfo 
chpfe a number of lingers and players upon mufical inftru- 
ments to celebrate the praifes of God in their turns, tp fet 
fuch pfalms and hymns as he, or any other infpired perfon, 
eompofed, in order to have them fung upon feftivals and 



other folemn occafions. The author of the Chronicles has 



preferved us one of them in words at length, which he then 
eompofed as an euchariftical canticle, and delivered tp the 



muficians to be fung upon the removal of jthe ark to hi? 
h pufe ? 5 which jnay be jufily efteemed one of the fublimefl: 
pieces of poetry extant, whether for its elegancy, or for 




ftrajn of piety and gratitude t;ha$ runs through the 



who! 

Soon after jhis, he fen t for the prophet Nathan* to con* 

fult with him about the building of a temple of the Lord, 
telling him, that he could not, with any eafe, dwell in a 



j-j ...... 7 7 " J ~ 7 ' 

fumptuous palace, whiMfc the arjk was only under a taber 




The prophet applauded his pious defign, not doubt 



ing, but Gad would ratify and prosper it * but. God., who 

appeared to him that night, directed him to go to the 
king, and to fcell him, that though his intentions were 



highly acceptable to him, yet, forafmuch as he had lb of 





ten 



z 2 Sam. yi. p. tot. a i Chron. xvi. pail*. 



had helped the Levites to bring the ark to .the place appointed for 
it, without any .accident. 

. It may be wondered at, that David chofe to ere& a new ta- 
bernacle for the ark, inftead of fendiug for that which Mofes 
had caufed to he made in the wildemefs . It may be fuppofed, 
indeed, that the precin&ure of his palace was not capacious 

nough for it , but whatever the reafon he, it is certain, that it 

continued ftill, with the altar and all its other facred utenfils, at 
Gibeon, .till Solomon, having built his temple, caufed them to 

be brought and depofited in it, as w.e maU fee in its proper place. 
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ten defiled his hands with blood, he did not think him a 
proper perfon for fuch a work, but that he would raife 
him up a fon and fucceflbr (Z), Whofe reign he would 
blefs with a profound peace, with extraordinary wifdom, 
affluence, and profperity, and that he fhould build him a 
temple. He added, that it was upon him that he would 
fettle the throne of Ifrael unto the end, and profper him 
and his fucceffors in proportion to their obedience to him ; 
and that even the moft ftubborn difobedience mould not 
bring upon them a total dereliction, but only fuch fa- 
therly chaftifements as might bring them to a filial repen- 
tance. David, full of the fenfe of ail thefe gracious pro- 
mifes, went and proftrated himfelf before the Lord, and, 
in the humbleft and moft pathetic terms, acknowledged 
his extreme unworthinefs of all thefe promifed mercies, and 
his reliance on his omnipotent goodnefs for the fulfilling 
of them in his own good time D . 

From that time, he applyed part of his care in make- 
ing preparations for that fumptuous building, and in lay- 
ing up for it immenfe quantities of gold, filver, copper, 
precious ftones, woods and other materials. For in thofe fuc- 
cefsful wars which he had againft the Philiftines 9 Moab- 
ites d , Amalekites 6 , the kings of Zobah,. Syria f , and 
Edom g , of which the beft account has been given in their 

feveral hiftories that could be got out of the facred records, 

he 

b 2 Sam. vii. pail*, i Chron. xvii. pafT. & alib. e See 

before, Vol. II. p. 257. d Ibid. p. in. e Ibid, p. i7Q&feq, 
f Ibid. 307. s Ibid. p. 164. & feq. See 2 Sam. viiL paff- 

* < 

f 

* 

tZ) From the words in the text, the feed or fon that Jh all pro- 
ceed out of thy bowels ( 1 5), the Jews infer, that the crown could 
devolve neither to Amnion, Abfalom, Adonijah, nor to any of 
thofe fons that were born before this promife ( 1 6) ; but as the fu- 
ture is often ufed for the perfed tenfe, according to the genius of 
the original, the argument is no way conclufive, unlefs we throw 
into the fcale the objection which is urged againft the father, be- 
ing equally ftrong againft thofe fons, who, being all warriors, had 
no doubt, embrued their hands in blood ; from which Solomon 
was to be altogether free. This exception is not indeed men- 
tioned in the book of Kings, but we find it urged in the book of 
Chronicles, as an argument, why God did not think David pure 

enough to ered fo facred an edifice to him ( 1 7 ) , \ 

(15) 2 Sam. yii. 12. (16) Vid. Munft. Jun. & al. in loc, 
(17) . 1 Chr. xxii. 8. xwiii. 3, 



\ 



Chap. j. to the Babyloniih Captivity 



he got fuch a prodigious quantity of the richeft fpoil, part 
of which he never railed to dedicate to this defign, that the 
wealth which he left his fon at his death is almdft be- 
yond belief. His ceconomy was hot inferior to his fuc~ 
cefs ; he found, that the keeping of a numerous army 
would either exhauft his treafury too much, or caufe too- 
great a mare, of his fubje&s lands to lie uncultivated i to 
prevent which he appointed twelve, bands, each of . 24,000 
men, with proper officers over them, to ferve each their 
refpedYive month in the year ; after which, they were dif- 
miffed to their own private affairs during the other eleven 
months. He likewiie appointed twelve expert perfons over 
his finances (A), under Ammaveth and Adoram ; and 
judges in every tribe, to adminifter juftice to the people ^ 
befides thofe of his great council, who had the affairs of 
rehgion anclftate under their care ; the former under the 
two high-priefts, Z ad ok the fon of Ahitub and Ahime- 
lech the fon of Abiathar (B) ; and the latter under proper 

B 4 officers, 



ft 



(A) Thefe are fuppofed to have been of two kinds, either fuch 
as were exacted from his fubjects, or thofe that accrued from his 
own hereditary lands or conquered dominions. Each kind of tri- 
bute, whether paid in money, grain; or other produce, were col* 
lecled by their particular officers (18). 

(B) We have already taken notice, that thefe two were, the 
one, namely Zadok, of the eldeft, and Ahimelech of the youngeft,. 
branch of Aaron's family, and that the high-priefthood had fhift- 
ed from the one to the other f, but that one of each branch- 
Ihould exercife that function at the lame time, is what is. not to. 
be met with either before or fince. It is probable, that Saul 1 af- 
ter he had killed all the priefts in Nob, except Abiathar who fled 
to David, might fet up Zadoc to officiate in that dignity in, 
lirael, as Eleazar did in Judah, and that when David came to. 
be king of all the twelve tribes, he did not think fit to deprive ei- 
ther of their office, butfuffered them both to continue in it; but 

* m _ 

whether alternately, Or fubordinately* whether the one at Gi- 
beon, where the tabernacle flood, and the Other at Terufalem, 
where the ark was j or laftly, whether the one in the tribe of 
Judah, and the other over the other tribes, we will not venture 
to determine. Certain it is, that they are ftili mentioned toge- 
ther uponfeveral other occafions (19) till the beginning of So- 
lomon's 



. (18) Ibid. xxvh\ 25, & feq. 2 Sam. xx. 24, &feq. . *|r Vid* 
iup. Vol. III. ch. 7. feci. 4. of the Priefts, not. S. (ig) Yid, 
int. ad. 2 Sam. 29. xix. 11, & 12. & aiib. 
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oncers, among which Joab was . general of the ai> 
my ; JehoQiaphat was chief fecretary, Serajah recorder, 
Benajah over the Cherethites and Pelethites (0)$ whilft 

fome 



lemon's reign,, when Zadok's competitor was diyefted of 
his dignity, for having gone, over to the party of Adoni- 
jah (20). 

(C) It is not eafy to guefs who thefe were. The Chaldee pa- 
raphraft renders thefe words by archers and {lingers ; and the. 
Rabbies underftand by it, abfurdly enough, fome the Urim and. 
Thummim, and others the grand Sanhedrim, deriving thefirfli* 
word from JTD Careth, to break ftiort, as if they had been ' 
Dn'H21 EZ5Tm , D men that broke their fentences ihort, or fpoke 
fucein&Iy and with authority, and the other from K^JD Phele, • 
wonderful (zi) ; and if we have no better helps; we may remain 
in the dark long enough. But we have already obferved elfe- 
where, that the Cherethites were Philiftines *, and we mall now 
give fome further proofs of it. 

When the Amalekites had burnt Ziklag, and David, in pur- 
fuit of them, met with an Egyptian ; that youth informed him, 
that they had made an incursion into the fouth olf ifche "Cherethites 

and fo on (22) ; from which it is plain, that they mnft have heen; 

either Philiftines, or fome people that dwelt among them* as the 
Gelhurites did 5 unlefs we will fuppofe with Tremellius, that they 
were a colony of Ifraelites that took pofieiJion *>f that country^ 
after the Philiftines had; been driven out of it, whichwefeeno 
grounds for admitting. For we find .the prophet Ezekiel joining 



the Cherethites and Philiftines together, either as fynonymous, or 

at leaft cohabtters, in thefe words, Behold 1 will ftretch out mine 

hand againfi the Philifiines , and cut off the Cheretims, and deflrap 

the remnant of the fea-coaft (23). Another prophet expreifes him 
felf much after the fame manner, Woe unto the inhabitants of the 

fea-coaft s> the nation of the Cherethites, the Lord, is againfi yau, O 

Canaan the land of the Philifiines (ZQ-J* Thus far concerning the 
Cherethites. 

As for the Pelethites,, we, meet with nothing concerning them, 

except their being joined with them in this, place, and in fome 
chapters after, where they are both mentioned as accompanying 
David when he fled from his fon Abfalom (25), But whether 
thefe two people were captives of war, auxiliary troops,- or a kind 

of life-guard, we will not venture to determine. 



(20) 1 King. i. 7, 8. ii. 35, & alib. (21) Vid. Munft. 
in loc. * Vid. fup. Vol. II. p. 228. not. I. (22) 1 Sam. 
xxx. 14. (23) Ch. xxv. 16. (24) Zephan. ii. 5. (25) 2 
Sam. xv. 18. 




Chap. p. ^ 

fome of the king's ions were fet over all thefe ofE 





cers b (D). 



Bui* neither the cares of ftate, nor his uncommon pro" gratitude to 

fperity, could make him forget his affe&ionate engage- J onathan ' 8 
ments to his late generous friend Jonathan. He fought ° n " 

out his only fori Mephibpfhethj who was lame of his feet, 
and under the care of one of Saul's fervants named Ziba ; ; 




he fent for him to court, and after he had fhewed him ; 

and tendernefs, he. 
all the lands of his royal grandfather to be reftored to hjm v 
commanding Ziba to improve them to the beft advantage , 




for his mafter, and appointed him a table in his own pa 
lace, and among his own ijbns 5 which he enjoyed tp the . 
day of his death J . 
, His gratitude; to the king of the Ammonites did not 
meet with the fame returns : Naham, from whom David, 



had .received fome fignal favours, ibeing dead, he fent a 



congratulatory embafly to his fon, with offers of mutual 

but that weak prince, unjiiftjy fu£pe&in.g the 




am baffadors were come upon fome bafer de%n, treated 

them in a fhameful manner- and fent them 





affront? however, turned to David's advantage ; Joab wa$ 



fent to revenge . it at the head of a powerful army , a,nd. 

t ha£ 



h See 1 Ghrom xxvii. paff. * 2 Sam. ix. palF. 




J .: - 

(D) The text fays here, that they were spoons 
Which properly fignihes Priefts ? but which qur verfipn do£fe right-, 
ly render, Chief Rulers and Princes, in the margin, according to 
a' parallel text in the Chronicles, where they are faid to have been 
n^DH C3Wtt?*Cin The chief •^hojtf-.the- king. And it is 



plain, tin a t in fever al other places, particularly thofe quoted in 
the margin (.26), the word is generally taken in thatfenfe. Se- 
veral learned Jews indeed, to extol the piety of P^vid, under 



ftand by. Cohen here the difciples of the prieils, from which 
they would infer, that that pious monarch ca«ft4 his fonsto be 



educated under them / zj j. If that were true, it : is cer tain, that 
fome of them did not much credit their makers ; . but the text . 
fays nothing of it : on the contrary, the aut-hpr of the iirft book . 
of the Chronicles tells us, that Jonathan, David's uncle, a per- , 
fon of confummate wifdom, was -the pe.rfon who was intruded, 
with that important bulinefs (28). 



(26) Gen. xli. 45. xlyii. 22. Exod. ii. 16. iii. 1. Job xii. 

x 9. & alib. (27) Vid. Munft. in {oc. (28) Ch. xxvj£, 32, 



* 
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that vi&orious general gained a complete victory againft the 
Ammonites and their confederates, and returned to Jeru- 
salem. The Syrians, however, one of thofe confederates, 
came again the next year with a frefli army : Shobach, ge- 
neral of Hadadezer, or Hadarezer, king of Syria Zobea 
who was at their head, came and encamped at Helam j 
but David made fuch fpeed over Jordan with a powerful 
army, and gave him fuch an overthrow* that they were 
glad to clap up a peace with him, and to become his tribu- 
taries. The Ammonites were likewife fo weakened by 
thefe defeats, that they would have been glad to have re- 
mained quiet ; but David was too exafpera.ted and too fuc- 
cefsful againft them, not purfue his victory to the utmoft 
by fending Joab to invade their country, which that gene- 
ral did with that valour and feverity^ as reduced them to 
the loweft ebb ■*••■■ 

* 

Year of the Whilst Joab was taken up with the fiege of the me- 
Fiood, 1964. tr0 p 0 iis 0 f t ji e unfortunate children of Ammon, a place of 

xcstr before * * ' 

chrift, 1035. fuch ftrength that it held out two years againft him ; Da- 
L/"SfV<Jvid, wholly relying on his valour and conduct, was folacing 

himfelf at home, and became unfortunately enamoured 
with a beautiful woman, whom he had, from his terrace, 
obferved wafhing herfelf one evening in her garden. Upon 
enquiring who fhe was, he was informed, that fhe was the 
daughter and wife of two of his braveft captains, Eliam 
and Uriah (E), who were then with Joab at the fiege 5 but 
his paflion proved too violent to admit of any check from 
wis adiu- rea f on or religion, or even of a delay. The fruit of their 

unlawful commerce was her fudden pregnancy, and the 

danger 



tery 



2 Sam. x. pain See before, Vol. II. p. 125, & {eq. 



(E J At leaft we find one Eliam in the number of David's wor- 
thies, who was the foh of Ahitophel (29), and is fuppofed to have 
been her father , and that the affront offered to her caufed that 
great politician to join in the confpiracy of Abfalom, As for her 
hufband, he is furnamed the Hittite, probably, becaufe he was of 
that nation, and a profelyte to the Jewiih religion, though fome 
will have it, that he is fo called, only becaufe he was either born 
or had dwelt amongft them, or upon fome warlike exploit he had 
atchieved againft them (30). Jofephus neither mentions this as 

a furname, or as that of his nation, but only fays, that he was 
Joab's armour-bearer (31). 



(29) 2 Sam. xxii. 34. (30) Vid. Berruyer. Munft. Jusu 
&aL (31) Ant, 1. 7. c. 7. 
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Chap. ?, to the Babylon ifh 

danger (he was in of being put put to death for it, accord- 
ing to the law of Mofes. The king bethought himfelf of 
an expedient to prevent the latter, by fending for her huf- 
band from the liege, under pretence indeed of informing 
himfelf how it was carried on, but in reality, in hopes of 
his fpending a night or two with her ; but whether Uriah 
had any fufpicion of the wrong done to him, or whether, 
indeed, he thought it beneath the bravery of a captain to 
go and folace himfelf at home, whilft his general and fellow- 
foldiers were expofed to the fatigues of a liege ; he made 
this la ft his excufe for not going home to his wife, and 
contented himfelf with lying at the gate of the palace,' with 
the reft of the king's guard. The king, thus difappoint- 
ed refolved to try him a fecond time -> he made him eat at 
his table, and at fupper plied him fo well with wine, that 

he did not doubt, but he would ,. in that merry humour, have 
gone home to his wife; but Uriah, drunk as he was, fpent 
that night alfo with the guards ; and the king who by this 
time -could- not but fufpedfc, that he had fome more private 
reafon for abfenting himfelf from home, refolved to facri 
fice his life to that of his faithlefs wife. Accordingly, on 
the next morning, he difpatched him with a letter to Joab, 
wherein he ordered that general, who was the fitteft per- 
fon for fuch a bloody deed, to expofe that brave officer to 
fome imminent danger, and to leave him to the fury of the 
befieged. This was accordingly done; and David having ^ 
received the news of his death, fent and acquainted Bath- ^ e 
fheba with it, who put herfelf in mourning for him, and 

was foon after (heltered from danger by being mafjried to 



the king k . We have feen elfe where, the fuccefs of this 
long liege, and the hard fate of the conquered Ammo- 
nites * : all we need to add here is, that what is faid there 
of their monarch's crown, that it weighed a talent of gold, 
that is upwards of 1 13 pounds, is rather to be understood 
of its worth than its weight, that is, that the gold and pre- 
cious (tones, with which it was adorned, was equal in 
worth to a talent of gold (F) ] . 

In 



*4 

k 2 Sam. xi. palT. * See before, Vol. II. p. 127 



1 2 Sam. xn. 30 



(F ) It were indeed abfurd to underftand it otherwife, for what 

man could bear fuch a weight, though we ftiould even underftand 

it of the common talent of 60 pounds, as Kimchi doth. " Some 

Jews and others do indeed fancy, that it was only hung over the 

monarch's 



* * 
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In the interim, God, highly provoked with Pavjd for 



two fuch heinous crimes, made choice of the prophet Na- 
than to go and denounce his feveie judgments againft him 



9 



at the time when that monarch, infenuble of his guilt, 
was hugging in his arms the fruit of his adultery. The 

prophet, who knew his generous and upright heart, m my 

cafe wherein this new and criminal pafiion was not con? 
cerned, accofted him with a parable of a wealthy man, 
who had fpared his own numerous iJocks, and fei&ed upon 
an only favourite lamb of a poor neighbour, to feaft an 

Bis punifc- nun g r y guefl". He dreft his ftory with fuch aggravating cir- 
sjent. cumftanees, that the king in anger pronounced fentenee of 

death again ft the perfon who had been guilty of fuch aa 
unnatural violence. The words were no fooner out #f his 
mouth, than Nathan made him fen/ible, that he had pro 



Bounced it again ft himfelf, by telling him, with a prophe- 
tic boldnefs, that he was the guilty perfon, and much more 
guilty than that in the parable, in that he -had not only 
defiled the bed of a faithful captain, buit had murdered him 
by an enemy's fwo?d, that he might take the adulterefs m 
to his hofbm. He then recapitulated to him all the. a 

ravations .of his double crime; particularly his ingratitude 
to his divine protector and benefactor, and the occafion he 
had given to his enemies to blafpheme (G). He concluded 

with 





monarch's head, like ^e top of a canopy ( 3 2 &ut this js con- 
trary to the plain meaning of £he .original, which did not want 



words tcteiiave expreft that .circumftance^ had it been facl. But 



we fliaJi have further occasion .to (hew, that the word ^W£p 
Mifhkal, doth often ,%nify the yalue, though properly and ge- 
nerally the weight, of a thing (33). 

(G) This ,expre#ion of the prophet inclines us to think, that 
David had not been able fo to conceal his crjme, but that it had 
taken wind among the neighbouring nations, who could not for- 
bear reflecting upon the God of Ifraei, for favouring a monarch 
who could be guilty of fuch horrid crimes, as themfelves perhaps 



were itrangers to. 



David, however, was fo fenfibly touched with his guilt, that 
he ceafed not compofing pfalms, full of the ftrongeft expreflions 
©f humility and repentance. Some of them feem even to inti- 
mate, that God had fmitten him with fome very grievous and 

painful 



(.32) Vid. Munft. in loc. (33) Vid. Bochart. Hieroz. p. 1 

jLe Scene &c Effay on a new verf. pt» 2. Ch. ii. § 6^ 



Ghap. 7. to the Baby lonifti Captivity. 



with denouncing the effects of the divine refentment 
agaifift him, that Uriah's murder would prove an endlefs 
fource of bloodfhed in his own pofterity, and that his adul- 
tery, how private foever, fhoiild be expiated by the open 
defilement of his own wives and concubines, by thofe of 
his own family* and in the face of the fun. 

This terrible fentcnce brought David to fiich a deep 
fenie of his guilt, that his heart, too full of it, could only 
fay, / have finned agmhft the Lord ; _ but the ftncere remorie 
with which it was uttered obtained an immediate alleviation 
of the puniflimentfc However, the unhappy fon of Bath- 
iheba was doomed to death* arid David tried in vain to 



obtain a reprieve for him, by prayer^, arid tears, by fail- 
ing, fack-cloath, lying on the ground, and other marks 
of repentance. As for the other part of the fentence, 
which related to his wives, it was foon after fulfilled by 
his unnatural fon Abfalom, as we {hall fee anon. The 
child being dead, according to the faying of the prophet, 
David comforted his riew wife for the lofs of it, foon after 
which (he found herfelf pregnant, and he called the fon 
that fhe then bore to him Solomon, a name fignificative of 
his future peaceful reign, to which Nathan added that of 
Jedidiah* or beloved of the Lord m , fuchas he proved indeed, 
at leafr during the former part of his glorious and fuccefs- 
ful reign. 

But it proved far other wife with the remainder of that 
of his father* who, what hopes foever he might have con- 
ceived, from the birth and promifed glory of this new fon, 
jand from his victory over the Ammonites, that his repen- 
tance had happily difarmed the divine anger ; never ceafed 
feeling fome of the fevereft and moft fenfible ftrokes of it, 
to the laft period of his life : not indeed from his enemies 
Without, from whom it doth not appear that he received 
the leaft moleftation, but from thofe of his own family, 
even from his own children. Amnion his eldeft fon, was 

fcarcely 



l 



m 2 Sam,, xu. paff. 



1 



painful difeafe, as a puniflunent for his fin ( 34 ); but it is poffible, 
that they may be altogether allegorical, and fignificative only of 
his exdeSve grief and remorfe for it. Among his other penitential 
compohtiohs, the 51ft is fuppofed to have been writ immediately 
afth* Nathan's fevere reproof. 



4 

(34) Vid. int. al. Pf. vi. 38, palf, Ixxvii. 3 & fe<j. Ixxxviii. pa(T. 
cii.^> & feq, & alib. pafT, 



V 

0 
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fcarcely eighteen years of age, when he layed the fbun 
dation of all the domeftic troubles of his too indul 
gent father, by an unnatural inceft with one of .his own 



lifters. David had had two children by Maachah, the 




princefs of Geftiur, Abfalom and Tamar' 1 , whofe beauty 
became the unhappy caufe of this unlawful pallion. Am- 
Ammon's mon was obferved to pine away fecretly, afhamed to 
inceft. difcover the caufe of his trouble, when a near, relation, 

Jonadab, the Ton of Shimeah, David's brother, having 



pumped the fatal fecret out, not only encouraged him^ 
but furnifhed him with means to perpetrate the deed. Ac- 
cording to his hellifh advice, Ammon, pretending that his 
difeafe had now confined him to his bed, obtained an or- 

■ 

der from his father, that Tamar mould come to him, and 
make him fome kind of confectionary meat, to pleafe bis 
palled appetite ; which that innocent princefs readily com- 
plied with. But me was fcarcely entered with it into his 
bed-chamber, before he, having previoufly fent all his at- 
tendants far enough, laid hold on her, and, in fpite of all 
her prayers and remonftrances, ravimed her. His luft thus 
fatisfied, he conceived fuch a difguft againft her, that, not 
being able to bear her prefence any longer, and finding a 
juft and modeft reiuc~tancy in her to withdraw in that de- 
plorable condition, his barbarity rofe to fuch a heighth, 
that he violently caufed her to be turned out of his houfe 

by fome of his fervants. Her grief and confufion were now 
become too great to fufFer her to think how to avoid ex- 
pofing herfelf ; fo that, forgetting every thing but her 
prefent misfortunes, {he only fought how to exprefs her fenfe 



f it by the mo ft lively tokens ; by tearing her virgin 



robes, covering her head with duft, by walking with her 
rms over her head, and filling the air with her cries. In 



this manner (he went to Abfalom's houfe, who being her 
brother, both by father and mother, was the propereft per- 
fon to procure her a redrefs, if any could, be had. That 
prince, who was naturally haughty and revengeful, could 
not but feel the deepeft refentment againft fo barbarous a 
violence ; however, as the revenge he meditated againft 
the ravifher was of too deep a nature to be prefently exe- 
cuted, he contented himfelf with deHring his difcortfolate 
iifter to alleviate, or at leaft to conceal, her grief, feeing 
it was ^a brother who was the caufe of it ; and to fpend 
the remainder of her days in folitude with him ; which fhe 
did accordingly ; whilft he, young as he was, did fo well 
conceal his refentment, that Ammon had not the leaft 



n Ibid. ch. iii. 3 
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fufpicipn of it. When the news of this villainous action 
came to David's ears, he was exceedingly troubled at it, 
but that was all; Ammpn was his eldeft fon, and he 
could not prevail upon himfelf to inflict any other punifh- 
jnent on him, than that of his difpleafure. 

This remiffnefs did but add fewel to Abfalom's hatred, 
though he did not find a proper opportunity for his defign 
till two years after; by which time Ammon's crime might 

be fuppofed to be forgot. The better to conceal his re- 
venge, he invited his father and all his brothers to a fheep- 
fhearing feaft, which he was to make at Baal-hazor. He 
fily excufed the king, who declined going, from a prin 



cipal of oeconomy, becaufe he had only invited him out of 
formality, and to avoid fufpicion ; but he infifted, in par- 
ticular, upon his brother Ammon's favouring him with his 
prefence with the reft of his brethren, and ea/ily obtained 
his confent. When they were come to the place, he re- 
ceived them with an air, which (hewed nothing lefs than 
his murdering intention ; but as foon as he obferved that 
wine had raifed their mirth to the defired pitch, he gave a 
lignal to a number of his fervants, whom he had appointed 
for the deed, and who immediately fell upon Ammon and 
ftab.bed him to death ; whilft the reft of the king's Ion's Ammon 
expecting, perhaps, their turns would be next, made all ™"!: d l ered 
poflible hafte to get to their mules, and rode away to Jeru- 
falem. But before they could reach it, word had been 
brought to the king, that Abfalom had caufed all his bre- 
thren to be afiaflinated. One may eafily imagine how he 
received the dreadful news ; he rent his cloaths, caft him- 
felf down upon the ground, and abandoned himfelf to the 
mod violent expremons of grief. The fervants that were 
about him endeavoured to bear a part in this tragic fcene, 
and ftood round him with their cloaths rent. Jonadab on- 
, the famous inftrument of Ammon's inceft, did rightly 
guefs, that he alone had proved the victim of Abfalom's 
revenge.. Fie acquainted the king with his thoughts, which 
were foon after confirmed by the arrival of the reft of the 
young princes, who, with tears in their eyes, told him all 
that had happened. It was a melancholy meeting on all 
hands ; the k : i mourned for fome time the lojs of his 
eldeft fon, whilft his murderer, not expecting the fame 
remiflhefs from him, went and fheitered himfelf under the 
protection of his grandfather, the king of Geihur, where 
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By that time, Joab, obferving that the king exprefled 
fefs grief for his dead fon, than uneafinefs for his abfent 
one, did reafonably conclude, that if he could work upon 
him to recal him by any ftratagem that could but fave his 
honour, it would be an acceptable fervrce to them both. 
To compafs this, he inftrudied a notable woman, whom 
he had fent for from Tekoah, a place not far from Jeru- 
falem, to addrefs herfelf to the king under the perfonage 
of a diftrefled widow, juft on the brink of being bereaved 
of the only: fon fhe had left, who was in danger of being 
put to death, for having killed his brother in a fray, by 
"Which there would be a final end of her hufband's name 
and family. The ftory bore indeed ho parallel with that 
of Abfalom ; perhaps the politic Joab had contrived it 
fo, to prevent the king's fufpe&ing of it to be a defigned 
thing. However, fhe told it with fuch pathetic expref- 
£$ns of grief, that David, moved with companion, gave 
her his royal word, that her furviving fon ihould be fhel- 
tered from all future profecution. He had fcarce bound it 
With an oath, when, according to her inftruclrions, fhe 
trook the liberty, though in the humbleft, terms, to repre- 
ferit to him the Wrong he did himfelf, by fuffering his 



fon to continue longer in his banifhment, feeing that could 
by no means recal the dead, whofe life once gone was like 
water fpilt upon the ground, which could not be gathered 



up again. The king, who by this time perceived the 



woman's drift, failed not to conclude, that Joab was att 
the bottom of it ; he taxed the woman with it, and fhe, 
in the modefteft terms, acknowledged it, adding, that the 
king was as an angel of God, from whom it was impoifi- 
ble to conceal any thing. Joab, who Was prefent all this 
while, took this opportunity of falling proftrate before him, 
feemingly to beg pardon for his ftratagem, but really to 
lay hold on his promife in favour of Abfalom ; and David, 
as willing to grant as he was to afk, did immediately order 
him to fetch him from his banifhment, but with this con- 
dition, that he fhould not approach the king's perfon, but 
retire to his own houfe ; which was complied with ac- 
cordingly, for he did not fee the king for two whole years 
after his return (H). But being tired at length with live^ 




(H) The text dotli here take notice of his exceflive and infnare 
ing beauty, which did fo captivate the hearts of the people to "him 



that it infpired him with the £ril fentiments of his unnatural rebel 



lion 



One 



It?.. ' 
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ing fo Jong in difgraee, and haying fent ' in vain: for Joab, 
once and again,; to come to him, he found no other way 
of bringing him* but caufing fome of his adjacent corn 
to be fet on fire. Joab foon came to him at the news Abfalom re- 
of this unexpected treatment ; and, after fome pamohate?? n " le ^ to 
expoftulations on both fides, it was agreed, that the king 1S at er ' 
ihould be applied to in favour of his fon, which -was foon 
after fuccefsfully done by that general V 
. This reconciliation could not but convince Abfalom of 
-his father's weak fondnefs for him * but that Ungrateful 
prince , fought only how to make the molt unnatural ad- 
vantage of it* He immediately procured a fumptupus 
equipage of chariots, horfes, and running footmen, to at* 
tracT: the eyes of the people ; and, by an affe&ed popular!** 
ty, and feeming companion for thefe who came to the 
king for juftice, and the difficulty of obtaining it from him 
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One fcircumftanCe it mentions, relating to the yearly polling of 

his hair ; Which, taken in a literal ffenfe, will appear incredible* 

it being faid to have amounted to 200 fhekels after the king*a 
weigh t, that is, [ at leaft, to three pounds two ounces 2 but to 



double that weight, 




to fome, who make the king's 



ihekel to have been equal to that of the fan&uary, that is to half 
an ounce averdupdis. Such a mOnftrous quantity of hair, were 
any head able to bear the weight of it, would rather disfigure* 
than be. an ornament to it s we think it therefore more probable, 
that the word Vpttf Shakal, is here to be underftood of the value, 
and not of the weight of it ; that is, that it was worth 200 flie- 
kels,, whether half or quarters of ounces of filver. Not that we 
will fuppofe that Abfalom fold them, though even 
poffible (35), but that, whether he gave it to his; fervants, as a 
perquifite, or to fome favourite woman, it was reckoned worth 
thatfum. Some Jewifti doctors do tell us, that his hair being 
exceeding long and fair, was in great requeft among the great 
women in Jerufaiem, to adorn their heads with (36). 

There is another difficulty in this place (37), where mention is 
made of Abfalom* s three fons, and of one daughter, named Tha- 

whereas it is faid, in another place, that he reared up a 



mar 



pillar in the king's dale, to perpetuate his name, 
no male nTue. All that can be fuppofed is, that they died in 
that ftiort interval, though no mention is made of their death. 



4 « 

(35) Vid. he Scene. & Eff* on a new" verf. pt. ii. ch. 2. § 7. 
($6) Id. ibid. (37) 2 Sam. xiv. 27. * (&) Aid. ek 
XJfiii, .18. , 

Vot. IV. 
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it was not long before he gained alfo their hearts, and 
perfuaded them, that they would be much happier under 
And rebels his government. This he continued doing fome years (I), 
agatoft &m» a f te j. w hich, finding himfelf ftrong enough to break Out 

into an open rebellion, and being perhaps afraid^ left his 
artifices mould at length give the king fome fufpicion of 
Year of the his perfidious defign, he obtained leave of his too eafy fa- 
Flood, 1 976 . t h er to go and perform a pretended vow in Hebron, where 

Cteia,?oIt. ne nad appointed the chief of his party to meet him 

whilft others, who were difperfed through the tribes, were 
ordered to proclaim him king, as foon as they heard 
the figrial given by the found of the trumpet. He took 
among others 200 men from Jerufalem, who^ being 
together ignorant of his defign, ferved only to conceal it 
the more. At his coming to Hebron, he fent for Ahito- 
phel (K) from Giloh, his native place ; and the defe&ion 
of that great politician, who had been one of David's chief 
counfellors, did not contribute a little to increafe the num- 
ber of confpirators. David was then at Jerufalem, when 
news were brought to him of his fon's rebellion ; and be- 
ing afraid of being furprifed in it, and of being the cau% 
perhaps, of its inhabitants being put to the fword, he left 
his palace to the care of ten of his concubines, and made 
what hafte he could out of the city. As foon as he came 
to the next convenient place, he made a halt, to take a 
melancholy view of the handful of men which followed 
him, and having obferved the Cherethites and Pelethites to 

be 




The text fays forty years (39), but the learned timer has 

ftiewed, that it can be only meant from David's being firft anoint- 
ed by Samuel, and not from his reconciliation to Abfalom 5 fof 
this rebellion happened , about four years after it (40). That 
prelate obferves, that it was before or about Whitfuntide, by the 
new fruits and parched corn, which Barzillai brought tb David in 

his flight (41). 

We may likewife obferve here, that Abfalom is the firft who 
introduced the ufe of horfes in Ifrael ; till then the kings ufed to 
ride on mules, and the greateft nobles upon afies, as we have feen 
in the hiftory of t he j udges . 

(K) We have taken notice, in a late note, of the fuppofed rea- 
fon of his defe&ion, namely, his near relation to Bathfheba, and 
his refentment for the injury done to her by David, which {he did 
not think fufficieritly recompenfed by his marrying her (42). 



(39) 1 Sam. xvi. 7, (40) Ann. p. ^7* {41) Ch. xvii. %% 
(42) Sub, not, E. 
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tb the Sabylonifli 





be of that number, whom we before bbferved to have been 

• he addrefled himfelf to Ittai, who was, probably 
commander, and told him,' that he did net expect 
that they, who were fo lately come into his fervice, mould 
fliare in his adverfe fortune, and advtfed him to retufa 
home with his men^ fince it was not in his power flow to 
reward their fidelity. But that brave officer anfwered him, 

* ft * t '* 

with an oath, that he would never forfake hi m» whatever 
might be the fuccefs of his affairs, as long as he was able tp 
draw a fword in his defence; The king, who could not 
but admire fo faithful a zeal in a ftranger, defired him to 
jpafs before him over the brook Kedron, whilft the reft of 
his followers* and the people that came, to fee this for- 
rowful fight, ihed plenty of tears, to fee the d litre fs into 
Which their monarch was driven by his unnatural fon. 

AMong thofe that followed the king, were the higl*- 
priefts, Zadok and Abiathaz, at the head of a number of 
Levites who had brought the ark of God with them. 
David, however, did not think fit that they fhould follow 
him, but commanded them to bear the ark back to Je 




rufalem, whence they might fend him intelligence of all 
that pafled there* by their two fons Ahimas and Jonathan* 
and affift him with their counfel, as they were feers ; that 
is, as they had the gift of prophecy j whilft he went 
concealed himfelf in fome of the plains of the wilderne&i 
refolved to. fubmit to whatever God ftiould decree con- 

* 

cerning /him. As foon as the priefts were departed, David 
received the melancholy news, that Ahitophel was gone 
over to his fon 5 upon which, he prayed earneftly to God* 
to confound whatever counfel that old ftatefmam fhould 
ive to the confpirators 5 and went up foon after, he and 
is fmall troop, the afcent of mount Olivet, accompanied 
by his wives arid children, and fome people that followed 

from Jerufalem. The march was mournful 
expreffion : the king, bathed in tears, went up with his 
head covered, and his feet bare (L), whilft his fbrrowful 
retinue expreft their deep concern for him, by the livelieft 
expreflions of real grief. When they were come to the 
top of itj and had offered up their prayers to God, pro- 

G 2 videtfce 






.a 



. (L) This we have (hewed elfe where was a token of the deepe{fc 
mourning, and in this guife they ufed to accompany their nearelt, 
relations to the grave (43). 



(43) Vid. fup< vol, iii. ch. 7. feci. 4. of their mixed Laws* 
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vWence fent him an old friend named Hufliai, who came 
with his cloaths rent, and allies upon his head, refolved to 
fhare in his misfortunes. David, though fatisfied of his 
delity, did not think fit, however, to take him into his 
retinue, but rather begged of him to join himfelf to that 
of his rebellious fon, where he might do him much greater 
fervice, by thwarting the counfels of Ahitophel, and by 





informing him, by means of the two high-priefts, of every 
thing that was refolved among 

ily accepted the office, and acquitted himfelf of it with 
fuch faithful zeal, that he proved one main inftrument 

of their overthrow q . 

In the mean time, whilft the forrowful monarch was on 

his march, Ziba, the treacherous fervant of Mephibometh, 
brought him fome neceflary refrefhments ; and being alk^ 
ed where his matter was, told him, that he was then at 
Jerufalem, where he expedited to be (hortly reftored to the 
throne of Ifrael. An accident, that followed upon 
heels of this falfe report, helped to convince David of MeV 
phibofheth's ingratitude. lie was fcarce come as far as 
Bahurim, a village not very far diftant from that metro- 
polis, when he was met by one of Saul's family, named 
Shimei, who had the boldnefs to throw vollies of ftones at 
him, accompanied with the bittereft curfes and impreca- 
tions, for being the author of Saul's misfortunes, notwith-? 
Handing David was, at that time, furrounded by his guards 
and all his friends. This unexpected indignity did fo in- 
rage ibme of his captains, that they offered to go and fmite 
off his head ; but David retrained them, by putting them 
in mind of his more unnatural fon, who fough£, a tender 
father's life, whilft this Benjamite expreft no more than 
a natural concern for Saul's houfe ; adding, that if his curfes 
came from God, as he knew not but they did, patience 
and refignation would more effectually avert them, than 
fuch a bloody refentment. However, the thoughts of his 
having a double enemy now to ftrive againft, and that 
Mephibometh had caufed a new revolt againft him ; touch- 
ed him fo to the quick, that he gave all his lands away to 
his faithlefs fervant, which was all that the wretch fought 
for by this falfe accufation. 

By this time, Abfalom and Ahitophel were come to 

Jerufalem, that city not daring to make any rcfiftance to 
that hitherto fuccefsful prince j and here it was, that Hu- 
fliai came to congratulate and offer his fervices to him. 

Ab- 

* xv.-jp. tot. 
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Abfalom, who knew him to have been a very faithful 1 friend 

expreft fome furprife at firft at this unex- 

that politic gentle 



to 





pe&ed change ; but was anfwered 

man, that he thought it high time to abandon the father's 
intereil, when providence had fo openly declared for the 

the 




fon y who was, moreover, invited to the crown 
univerfal acclamations of the people ; lb that he had now 
no more to do but to ferve him with the fame fidelity, that 
he had done his father. Such a foothing fpeech, could not 
but pleafe the proud young prince, who admitted him into 
the number of his counsellors without the leaft fufpicion $ 
and repbfed fuch confidence in him, that he foon after 



preferred his advice to that of Ahitophel, 
by the /airefl opportunity of fecuring the 




there- 
and of 



t 



his father's crown to himfelf. As foon as they were well 
fettled in the king's palace, a council was called, in which 
Ahitophel advifed the prince to rear up a pavilion on the 
top of the houfe, and to go and lie with his father's concu- 
bines in the face of the fun. This, as we obferved be*- 
fore, being efteemed the greatelt. indignity that could be 
offered' to a crowned head, that hellifh politician told him 
was the mofl effectual means to make his men light de 
fperately for him, becaufe they would then look upon the 
breach as irreconcileahle. It could not be expected, that 
Abfalom, who* had already been guilty of fratricide and of 
rebellion againft his own father, mould fcruple to add adul- 
tery and ince ft to his other crimes : he readily complied 
with the advice, and thereby fulfilled one part of Nathan ? s 
prophecy againft his adulterous father r . 

The next thing which Ahitophel advifed the rebellious Ahkophei's 
prince was, that he might be fent at the head of 1 2,000 .cdunfel re- 

chofen men, to fall upon David's little army, whilft they^ eaed * 
were ftill weary with their flights affuring him, that as 
foon as the king was taken off, which himfelf engaged t® 
do, all the people would gladly come over to him as one 
man, and a quick end be put to the war. This counfel 
was approved both by Abfalom and all the elders of Ifrael > 
but as it was given irk Hufhai's abfence, the prince refolved 
to have his advice upon it, and Hufhai being informed of 



it, and wifely 



forefeeing, 



that, if it were followed, Da 



vid muft be inevitably loft, omitted nothing to diffuade 

him from it. He told the council, that David and his 

©$teers were men of too great valour and. experience, to 

fuffer 
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fufFer themfelves to be thus furprifed: that for ought he 
Jcnew* they had fortified themfelves by that time in fome 
caverns, or among the rocks* whence they would fally 
put, like a bear bereaved of her whelps, and fall upon, 
them with fuch defperate fury, that it would be impoffible 
for them to ftand the fhock: that if they mould be uri 
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happily beaten back in this nrft enterprife, the fame of 




David's valour would quickly fpread, and magnify his vic- 
tory to fuch a degree, as would inject an univerfal terror 
into all their army, and give the cxafperated king the 
iaireft opportunity of quafhing the cOnfpiracy. For tlrefe 
reafons, he faid, he thought it dangerous to undertake any 
thing againft him, till Abfalom had wholly diiheartened* 
jiis men, >by calling together all Ifrael from Dan to Beei> 
fheba, and pouring his troops, fo thick upon them 
neither means nor hopes might be left to efcape. 
added he, if they be hid among the rocks, we fhall eafily 
hunt or ftarve them out, and if they be retired into fome 
ftrong city, our army will be able to pull it and them 
with ropes into the next river, till there is neither man 
nor ftone left to oppofe us. This fwollen and affected 
fpeech could hardly have failed being fufpe&ed, had not 
providence fufTered both the young prince and the council 
to be blinded with it. Abitophel was the only perfon who 
perceived the drift and confequence of it ; fo that, vexed 
at the heart to fee Hufhai's advice preferrecj to his own, 
and that David, by gaining fo much time, Would, in all 
probability, recover his kingdom, he ordered his afs to be 
faddled, and rode away with all fpeed to his houfe, where, 

He goes and haying fettled his family affairs in the belt manner he 

hangs him- could, he went and hanged himfelf (M ). 

■felf* Hufhai, in the mean time, failed not to inform the high- 

pnefts with what had pair, and of the danger the king and 
his men would be in, if they did not go over Jordan that 
very night. They difpatehed therefore a maid-fervant to 
their fons, Ahimaz and Jonathan, who lay concealed' for 
that purpofe at En Ilogel, with orders, . that they fliould go 

imme 



(M) The text adds, that he was buried in the fepulchre of his 
anceftors for the only difference, which the Jews made between 
thofe that dieeha natural or a violent death, was, that the latter, 

whether they died by their own hands, or by that of juftice, were 
not buried till fome time after fun-fet (44). 

I 

(44) Vid. Jofeph. de Bell, jud, 1. iii. c. 14. &fup. vol. ill. ch.7. 

fe&. 4. of their mixed Laws. * * ■ " '"'* 



immediately and inform David of it. However, the a 




were fo narrowly watched, that they 
were difcovered by a youth, who gave immediate notice of 
it to A bfalom . It was not long, before they were 

and forced to hide themfelves at Bahurim, where 
kind woman concealed them in a well* 






cloth over it with fome pounded corn, as if (he 
drying it in the fun. The meflengers, having loft fcent 




of them, returned to Jerufalem, whilft the two young 
priefts hafted to David's camp, 

all that had been tranfa&ed at Abfalom's court. David loft 




time, but crofled the Jordan 2 W * in 111a iniiv aiiuy^ in the 



dead of the night, and on the next morning, when he 
came to Mahanaim, and took a review of them, he found 



that they were all fafelygot thither with him. As Toon as 
$he news of his arrival had reached that 



yeral of his friends came thither to him 





for hjmfelf and his men, with tents 

couches, and other neceffary utenfils. Among thefe were 

Shobi, the fon of Nahafh, an Ammonite ; Machir of Lo- 

with whom young Mephibofheth had been brought 

up s ; and old Barzillai of Rogelim, a wealthy Gileadite (N). 
On the other hand, A bfalom, hearing that his father was 





removed to this place, came againft him with an 
under the command of Amafa, and incamped in the land 
of Gilead 1 . 



4* 



David, having refremed himfelf and his troops, and 
fupplied the vacancy of thofe officers who were gone over to 
Abfalom, divided his army into three bodies, under the 
command of Joab and his two brothers, refolying to appear 
in perfon againft his rebellious fon ; but the people fire 
nuoufly oppofed it, alledging, that his life was of too great 
confequence, tp.be hazarded at a time, when jiis ene 



my would prefer his fingle death before the defeat of his 




4 



whole 



8 See, Ch , ix. 4 . 1 xvii, p . tot 



(N) Thofe provifions were wheat, barley, Hour, parched 
torn, feveral forts of pulfe, honey, butter, cheefe, with fome 
fmall cattle. There might be alfo feveral other forts, though not 
mentioned in the text, fuch as bread, wine, dried raifons, and 
figs, and fome others, which we read were brought to David, at 

other times, by Abigail and Ziba (45). 



(45 J 1 Sam. xxv. 18, 2 Sam* xvi. 1$ 
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whole army. The kingacquiefced to them, and flayed at; 
Mahan aim with a fmall reinforcement; antf whilft the, 
reft of his men marched out before him, under their re-; 
fpe&ive officers, he failed not to give them a ftri& charge to 
be very tender of Abfalom's life. A fierce battle was foon 
after fought in the foreft of Ephrajm, wherein .the rebel 
army was difcotiifited with the lofs of 20,000 men, who 
Were killed on the fpot, befides a great number of others 
'Who perifhed in the wood and in their flight. Abfalom 
himfelf, mounted upon a mule, , was forced to fly from a 
NMwtb V^rty of Da.yid*s men towards the wood, where the bough 
Jumgby bis pf a thick oak having taken hold of his bufhy hair, the 

W^-Jo^b" mu ^> running with full fpeed, left him fufpended between 

* heaven ^nd earthy Joab, being informed of this accident 



by a foldier, flayed only to reprove him for not having 
difpatched him, and went himfelf to the place, and run 
three darts through his body ; after which he caufed the 
trumpet to found a retreat, to prevent a further effufion of 
blood. Abfalom's body was taken down, and flung into 
a large pit, and covered with a heap of ftqn.es i ani the 



9. 



reft of the rebels were no fooner informed of his death 
than they fled every man to his home. All this while the 
king flayed at the gate of Mahanaim, impatient to hear 
the fuccefs of the action i but in his heart more folicitoua 
for the life of his unnatural fon, than for tnat of hia 
friends, or even for his own ; infomuch, that when he re-= 
ceived the news of his death, not able to fuprefs his teara, 
he was forced to withdraw himfelf to the chamber over 
the gate, to hide his extream weakuefs, and give a full 
vent to his grief u . 

Tiiis untimely (brrow of the king did fo damp the joy 
of the whole army, that they retired into the city, more) 
like cowardly runaways, than like victorious foldiers. Joab 
eafily forefaw the corifequence of it, and that it would caufe 
a general defection ; and, as he was naturally bold and 
haughty, he made no difliculty to go up and upbraid him 
with his ingratitude to his faithful friends in fuch info lent 
terms, though covered with a fhew of loyalty and concern 
that the afflicted king was forced to fufpend, or at leaft 
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conceal, his grief, and fhew himfelf to the people with a 
feeming chearfui countenance. As foon as they heard of 
his appearing publicly at the gate of the city, not only 

his own men,, but even thofe who had followed A bfalom, 

came, 

* xviii. p. tot. 




\ 





to the Baby lon|fh Captivity. 




came in crowds, and ftroye who fhould mew the greateft 
affe£l:ipn to him. They remembered, that he had often - 
delivered them from the oppreflion of their enemies : Ab- David is ac- 
falom was now dead, and David victorious ; fo that they ^ no ^ e % d .... 




had nothing now to do, but to regain his favour 
timely fubmimon. As foon, therefore, as the king per- 
ceived, that all the tribes were ready to bring him back 
to Jerufalem, he fent word to the two high-priefts, to 
feaften the elders of Judah to come and accompany him 
back to his palace, and to promife to Amafa, Abfalom's 
general, that if he would come over to him, he fhould be 
his chief general in the room of Joab (O). Among 
thofe that came over Jordan to meet the king, Shimei 
was one of the firft ; he came at the head of a thoufand 
men of his own tribe, and, falling proftrate at his feet 
acknowledged his crime, begged that it might be forgiven 
in conftderation of his being foremoft of all the tribes to 
congratulate him upon his late victory, David's 'generals 
did indeed think it a poor recompense for his late indignity 
to his prince, and were urgent to have him made an ex- 
ample to all Ifrael, but the -king willing to fignalize, as it 



by all the 
a tribes. 
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were, his new reign by an unparalleled clemency, did not Shimei for* 

only reprove their untimely zieal, but generoufly confirmed %lyoa ' 
his pardon with an oath, 

• Mephibo$K(eth came next to exprefs his joy at the 
king's return, and to juftify himfelf from the bafe afperflons 
of his treacherous fervant. He gave him indeed fome 

evident 



r 

(Q) It appears by this, that David had conceived an averfion for 
Joab ; he had indeed done enough tp deferve it. by his infupport-. 
able infolence, by his treacherous murder of Abner, but more 
particularly for having dared to kill Abfalom, contrary to his ex- 
prefs orders, whom he ought to have brought alive to his father, 

and left it tp him to have punifhed his rebellion, as he thought fit. 
On the other hand, Aniafa was a confiderable perfon, the ion of 
David's filler (46), whom, either the fear of the king's referit- 
?nent, or a desire of keeping up his poft of general, might eafily 
induce to ralfe fpme new troubles in favour of SauPs hpufe. Upon 
thefe accounts, David thought it worth his while to bring him over 
to his intereft by a generous pardon, and by giving him the conv 
mand of his army, which would, at the fame time, effectually 
fupprefs Joab's infolence. But this lad, who ftuck at no bafe ac- 
tion to rid himfelf of a rival, did foon after break all the kingV 
jneafures, by the murder of his new-made general. 



4 

£{46) Conf. Ch. xvij. 35, & » 
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. evident proofs of his gratitude v and fidelity, and of ^iba's 
perfidy, and the king feemed outwardly to be fatisfied' with 
them ; but whether he was not really fo, or that he cared 
not wholly to reverfe the grant he had made to the fervant, 
he ordered the lands to be divided between his mailer and 

4 - - fc * _ 

him. Whilft the king was getting ready to pa(s over Jor- 
dan/ his old friend Barzillai came to accompany him over 
that river, and to take his final leave of him. David would 
fain have perfwaded him to have gone with him to Jerufa- 
lem, that he might have an opportunity of rewarding his 



fervices ; but the good old mail excufed himfelf from it on 
account of his bid age, which had rendered him incapable 
of tafting the pleafures of a court j defiring him, that he 
would ^beftow his favours on his fon Chimham, who was 
ready to accompany him thither 5 which was readily granted 
; Hitherto there had appeared nothing but an univerfal 
emulation between the tribes, to wipe off the guilt of their 



late defection, by the greateft tokens of fubmiflion and 



1 * 



zeal; but the partiality whichDavid mewed for his own tribe, 
in inviting if to come foremoft to receive him, 






jealoufy in the other ten, as feemed to threaten nothin 
Jefs than a new revolt. The ten tribes* on the one hand, 
thinking themfelves injured, that that of Judah was pre* 
ferred to them, in guarding the king homewards, com- 
plained in the bittereft terms, that they had ftolen him 
from them, with a defign to deprive the reft of their in 



tereft in him. Judah, on the other fide, alledged, that 
their near relation to him entitled them to that preference ; 
which, however, they had made no other advantage of, 
than that of being neareft to his perfon, without expecting 
any gratuity from him. To this the others anfwered, that, 
David, as a kjng^ being equally related to them all, their 
fhare in him bore a ten- fold proportion to theirs, for which 
reafon they ought to have been the firft invited, and the 
neareft to him w . The conteft grew fo fierce at laft, f 
through the obftinacy of the tribe of Judah, that Sheba, a 
factious fellow of the tribe of Benjamin, took that oppor 
tunity to blow the trumpet, and to gather all the malecon 
tents to him, who immediately difclaimed all further inte- 
ewr . e " reft in David, and bid open defiance to thofe that adhered 
a f am to him ; upon which, he faw himfelf at the head of all 

the ten tribes, that only of Judah, which had occafioned 
this defection, followed their king from Jordan to Jeru- 



feiem. 



A* 



Z Ch. m* p. fc>t. 



As ioori as IJavid was come to his metropolis, he or 



dered^his new general to fet out, and gather what forces 
lie could out of Judah, and to come to him within three 
days, whilft himfelf took that time to clear his palace of 
his polluted concubines, and aiR^ned them a fui table 
maintenance and another houie, where they might fpend 
their days in a kind of widowhood, But Amafa, who met 



with greater difficulty than he expected, having outftayed 
his time, the king gave the command of his guards arid of 
thofe few troops he had about him to Abifliai, Joab'$ 
brother, another of iris generals, who* had commanded orte 
third of his army againft Abfalom, and ordered him to 
purfue Sheba before he could get into fome fenced city 
It is plain by this, that Joab was then in high difgrace 



however, he went along with Abiftiai, though, not as" a 
commander, and by that time they were come to the great 

of Qibeon, Amafa joined them with his troops 





Here the treacherous Joab came forth, feeniingly to 
come him, and, taking hold of his chin with one hand, 

as if hp had intended to kifs him, ran his fword through, 
his bowels with the other, and laid him dead at his feet. 
As foon as he removed his body out of fight, which he found 
did caufe a general ftop of his army 5 he marched with 
them directly to Abe|-Beth-Maachah, into which he hearcf 
the rebel had retired with fome troops. He had fcarce 
began to beiiege that place in form, when a prudent wo- 
man fpake to him from the top of the wall, and defirei 
jiim to liften to the advice of an inhabitrefs of a place, 
which he knew had always been famed for counfel and 
wiTdom x , and to. forbear his hoftilities againft a mother 
city of Ifrael y prom ifing him, upon that condition, that 
the head of Sheba ftiould be flung to him over the wall. 



Joab con fen ted to the propofal, and as focn as he had re- 
ceived the arch -rebel's head, he raifed the liege and returned 
tojerufalem. This fuccefsful action, which quafhed, as 
it were, a dangerous revolt in the birth, and reftored ar| 
univerfal peace to the kingdom, tailed not to raife the cre- 
dit of the difgraced general among all the tribes, infomuch 



r ■ 



that though he had undertook it without order, yet the 
king faw himfelf forced to exprefs his approbation of it, by 
reftoring him to his former poll:, which he enjoyed till that 



monarch's death y . 
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xx, ver. iSj, .19. * Ch. jod. p. tat. 
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A famine in Two years after this % began a famine in the land,' which 
the land. ] afte£ j three years . at t h e end of which,, David confulted 

Year of the ^ e Lord concerning the caufe of this heavy judgment, and 
Flood, 1978. the means of averting it. He was anfwered, that it was 

chri ft h \ozi ^ e mur£ * er °* tne Gibeonites, whom Saiil and his bloody 
fjry^ihoufe had unjuftly caufed to be flain (P) ; upon which he 

fent jto know what fatisfa£Hon they required for the wrong, 

that they might afterward intercede for lfrael, and remove 

that judgment from it. The Gibeonites fent him word, 

that they deflred neither gold, filver, nor any valuable con- 
federation, but only, that feven males of Saul's family might 
be fent to be put to death by them, as a retaliation for 
Saul's cruelty. The king loft no time, but caufed them to 
be fought out of that unfortunate houfe % but gave exprefe 
orders, that MephiboGleth mould be fpared, out of friend- 
ship to his father. The unhappy victims of the Gibeonites 
refentment were two fons of one of Saul's concubines 
named Rizpab, who had been formerly debauched by Ab- 
ijer a , and five fons of Michal Saul's daughter (QJ ; and, as 
foon as they were put to death, the famine was flayed* 



z 



Uffer. Ann. fubann. mund. 2983, & 2986. a 2 Sam/ 



111. 7 



! 



(P) It is not eafy to fay, whenthis flaughter of the Gibeonites, 
was committed ; the Jews do indeed pretend, that Saul had took 
into his head, in one of his phrentic fits of zeal, to cut theih all 
off (47), but they give us no authority for it ; fo that the moft 
received opinion is, that it happened when he flew all the priefts 
and inhabitants of Nob ; for the Gibeonites,*as we have feen elfe- 

where f , were a kynd of feyvants to them, employed in fome of 

the loweft and mofb laborious offices . 

{QJ) Not that which had been given from David to Phaltiel, 
and was fent to him again by Ifh-bofheth 5 for it is obferved, that 
fhe was barren (49) , but another of the fame name, married to 
Qne Adriel of Meholah 5 or rather, as the Jews affirm, and with 
greater probability, Merab Saul's eldeft daughter (50), who had. 
indeed been given to that very Adriel ( 5 1 ) ; fo that it is fuppofed, 
that Michal is accidentally crept into the text, inftead of Merah ; 
though the Jews, unwilling to admit that^ will have it, that Me-- 

rab was their real mother, and Michal only by adoption (52), 



{47) Vid. Munft. in loc. fub not. a + Vid. vol. ii. fup. p. 



go 1 . e. (49) 2 Sam. vi. ver. ult. -(s°) Munft, 

ub. fup. (51) 1 Sam, xviii. 1 7, 15, ^j2)Chald-. 

.paraph/ Rabbin mult. & al. 



Chap, to the Babylonifh Captivity^ 

i 

Whilft their carcafTes were fufFered to hang in the open air* 
which was almoft a whole fummer, Rizpah lhewed fo much 
concern for them, that fhe kept them night and day from 1 
being devoured by either fowls or wild beafts 3 which pious 
deed ftruck David with fuch remorfe, that he caufed them 
to be taken down* and buried with thofe of Saul and Jona- 
than in Zelah, the biirying-place of the houfe of Kifh. 
After this, 1 : David had four fucceifive battles with the Phi- 
liftines, which the reader may fee in the hiftory of that na- 
tion f ; in the flrft of thefe he hazarded himfelf fo far, that 
he was like to have been killed by one of their gigantiek 
champions, but was timely fuccoured by one of his wor- 
thies 3 for which reafon his officers fwore, that he mould 
never more expofe his perfon to fuch dangers b . Thefe vic- 
tories gave birth to a moft excellent euchariftical poem 
which that monarch compofed in memory of his late de- 




/ 
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liverance, and is now the 18th pfalm c . 

David had not long enjoyed the fruit of his v i&ories, David num« 
before he brought a heavier punifhment upon hh kingdom, baa the 
by taking it into his head to have the people numbered. peop e " 
Joab indeed, wicked as he was, did in vain reprefent to 

him the danger of his difpleafing God by it (R) ; the king 

would 



See before, vol. ii p. 256. 
c Compare Ch. xxii. witfi Pf. xviii. 




b 



Ch. xxi. p. tot. 
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(R) The text fays, that the Ifraelites had provoked God's an- 
ger againft them (which is no great wonder, that being generally 
the returns they made to him, whenever they were bleffed with 
any interval of peace and profperity) ; and that he fufFered Da- 
vid to be tempted to this deed ; or, as the author of the Chro- 
nicles (53) words it, fufFered Satan to tempt him to it. Not that 
the thing itfelf was forbidden, on the contrary, they had an ex- 
prefs permiffion from Mofes for it, provided they paid half a fhe- 
kel for every perfon fo numbered (54.). The reafon, therefore, 
of God's being provoked with it was, in all probability, becaufe 
David did it from wrong motives, without any necefiity, in time 
of profound peace, after fo many miraculous deliverances, with, a 5 
feeming confidence in his own ftrength, and contrary to his con- 
tinual profeffions of trufting in God alone. As for that part of 
the punilhment which fell fo heavy upon fo many thoufands of 
tjie people, it is fiipppfed to have been owing to their neglect of, 
paying the ranfom appointed by the Mofkick law 55 * 




5 




1 Chron.xxi. 1. 



(54,1 Vid. Exod. xxx. 12, 13 



55) Ita. Rabbin, vid. Munft, Nichol. & al. in loc. & in Ex-od- 



xxx. 
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ttroula be obeyed ; and he* with the reft of the commiffion 
ers, were forced to fet about it. Thefe travelled through 
the land on either fide of Jordan, and, z\ the end of nine 
months and twenty days, brought him the fum of all the fight 
ing men in the whole kingdom ; namely, of Ifrael 8op jOOO 
and of Judah 506,000 (S). But before this time, David* 
having fome evident tokens of the divine difpleafure 
tvas fo far from receiving any fatisfactiori at the vaft num- 
ber of his fubjec^s, that he was ftruck with a lively fenfe 
of his folly, which broke out in expreffions of the deepeft 
remorfe. On the next morning, the prophet Gad was 
fent to him, to chufe, as a punifhmerit for his fittj either 
a feven years famine (T), or to be three months purfued 
by his enemies, or a three days peftilence. The humble 
monarch owned it to be a hard choice 5 but, confidering 
that war and famine feldom fall fo heavy ori the great, as 

d See 1 Chron. xxvii. 24. 



(S) ft appears by the book of Chronicles (§6)+ that Joafej 



though in no other cafe fcrupulousj went about this work with 
fuch an unwilling mind, that he prolonged it as much as he cduld, 
in hopes the king would fee his error, and put an end to it 5 which 
it feems he did ; for joab came back before he had numbered the 



tribes of Benjamin and Levi. The account which that general 
gave here doth like wife differ, in fome particulars* from that of 
the- Chronicles j from which we may probably gather, that Joab 
was not over exact in his, and that it was afterwards re&ified un- 
der the reign of Jotham (57). Others think the latter to be the 
lefs authentick of the two, and to have been corrupted rather than 



rectified ; but it is better to fay, that Joab, not having finilhed 



fome of the tribes, becaufe he found that God was difpleafed at 
it (5*8), the reft were afterwards added to it; which is the reafon, 
that the number of Ifrael in the Chronicles doth fo far exceed 
that in the book of Samuel ; as for the difference in that of the 
tribe of Judah, the former may alfo be the moft exact* and the, 
latter only a round number. 

(T) The book of Chronicles fays three years famine (59), fo 
that it is likely, the prophet means here feven years, including 
the three years which were fent upon the account of the Gi- 
beonites; and. the next year, which could not be very fruitful 
through fcarcenefs of feed, the Philiftine war, and, as Uftier con- 
jectures (60), becaufe the fourth year being a jubilee, there was 
to be neither fowing, nor reaping, but for the poor. 



(56) 1 Chron. xxi. 6. (57) Conf. 2 Sam. xxiv. 9. 1 Ghron. 

v. 17. xxi. .5, 6. & xxvii. 24." (58) Ibid. (59) Ibid. ver. 

12. Vid. Munft, Jim. & al. in loe. {60} Ann* fub A. M. 29.87* 
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to the Babylonifli Captivity; ; \ 

f 

thofe of the lower rank, chofe the* three days pefttlence; 
the moie equal punifhment, and niore immediately un 




der the divine direction. No fooner had David pronounced 



his choice, than that dreadful diftemper received the J PJj^gj? 
divine commiflion, and executed it with fuch amazing "and. 
fwiftriefs, that it had deftroyed 70,000 men before its time 



was expired. It had then began to fall upon the 




of Jerufalem, when God was pleafed to put a ftop 
to it at David's prayer; who, beholding the minifter of 




vengeance (V) ftanding by the threfliing- floor of 
Araunah, a prince of the Jebufites (W), humbly entreat* 
ed the Lord, that he would fpare the innocent people, arid 
let his anger fall upon himfelf and thofe of his court, who 



bore a fhare in his guilt. Whilft he was offering up this 
mournful fupplication, the prophet came to him, and com* 

manded him to erecl an altar on that fpot of ground, where 
he had feen the deftroying angel ftand ; and as David hailed 
towards the threfhing-floor, Araunah came forward to give 
him a refpe£tiul meeting; and as foon as he underftood 
David's purpofe Of buying it of him, he made him a ge- 
nerous offer both of the floor, the threfliing-oxen, carts, 
and all the wooden inftruments that were upon it. David 
thanked him for his offer, but told him, that it was not 
fit for the king of Ifrael to offer facrifiees to God at other 
peoples coft 5 and defired him to fet a price upon it. So 
Araunah fold him the floor, and all that was upon it, for 

fifty ihek els of filver (X). David hafted to rear an altar 

there 



( V ) the text fays exprefly , that DavM faw the angel of the 
Lord that fmote the people (61), and the book of Chronicles adds 
(62), that he faw him ftanding between heaven and earth, with 
his fword drawn, and that both he and the elders of Ifrael, who, 
were with him, fell on their faces ; and that Araunah arid hia 
fons, who Were threfhing there, did likewife fee him, and went 
and hid themfelves (63)5 fo that thefe two places compared toge- 
ther wiil by no means admit of an allegorical fenfe. 
" (W) At laft he is generally believed to have been fuch by Jew9 
and Chriftians, from the words (64), all thefe did Araunah the 
king give unto the king ; for that is the true fenfe of the original. 

(X) The book of Chronicles feems again to- clafti ftrangely her© 
with that of Samuel, in making the fum, which David paid to 
the Jebufitifli prince, amouut to 600 Ihekels of gold. Some rab- 

* bie& 



(61) 2 Sam. xxiv. 17. (61) 1 Chron. xxi. 16. (6%) Ibid* 
ver, zq< (64) % Sam. xxiv. z%* 
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there upon the fpot, and to offer burnt -offerings and peace- 
offerings upon it 5 and a miraculous lire, which defcencled 
from heaven* and confumed the victims, foon gave them a 
manifeft proof, that God was again reconciled to the land 

By this time David, who was about feventy years of 
age, had fo exhaufted his ftrength and natural heat, by a 
continual feries of wars, fatigues, and misfortunes, that 
no cloaths could keep him warm ; lb that his fer van ts were 
forced to feek him a young beautiful virgin to wait upon, 
and cherifti him, and lie in his bofom. His declining ftate 
Adomjah's jjjade Adonijah, who was now his eldeft fon, being next 
con piracy. ^ Abfalom, begin to look upon himfelf as already 

invefted with the regal dignity. He got a fumptuous equi 
page of chariots, guards, and running-fqotmen, whilft 



David, out of a natural fondnefs for his children, beheld 



it without {hewing any diflike. It plainly appears, that 
young prince knew already, that his father defigned Solo- 
mon to be his fuccefibr ; and it was to prevent it, that he 
made what hafte he could to get himfelf proclaimed. To 
this end, he leagued himfelf with Joab and Abiatbar, and 
with them invited all his brothers, Solomon excepted, with 
a confiderable number of his father's officers and of the 
ciders of Judah, to a fumptuous feaft, which he had pre- 
pared at Zoheleth, in order to be proclaimed king of If- 



rael there. 



e 2 Sam. xxiv. p. tot* 



His 



bies have fancied, that every tribe paid fifty fhekels, which made 
it amount to 600. But were that true, as it is not, ,becaufe Da- 



vid refolved to be at all the charge himfelf, 600 fhekels of filver 
ivould make but the 1 2th part of 600 fhekels of gold, for that 
is the proportion thefe metals did bear to one another. Some 
learned men (65), obferving that the words kefleph and fhekel, 
did often fignify money and value in general, think, that the firft 
&m was 60 fhekels of gold, and the fecond 600 fhekels of filver, 
amounting in value to 60 fhekels of gold ; fo that either fum an- 
swers to 547 pounds Sterling (66). But we think, that they re- 
move the difficulty belt, who fuppofe, that the 60 fhekels of filver 
were paid only for the floor, oxen, and wooden inftruments ; and 
the 600 fhekels of gold, for all the adjacent grounds, which were 
the place which David had chofen to build the temple upon (67). 



(65) Villalpand, in Ezek. Bochart. Hiero2. torn. i. lib. t. C, 
38. & al. (66) Vid. Le Scene. & EfTay on a new verf. pt, ik 

c. z, (67) Munft. Jan. Calm. & al. in loc. 
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Chapi *7* to 

, His defign, however* was fufpe&ed by Nathan, Zadok, 
and fome of David's worthies, who were in young Solo- 
mon's intereft ; the prophet, therefore, went and advifed 
Bathfheba to go and inform the king of it, and to put hint 
in mind of his promife in favour of her fon. Whilft he 
was ft ill fpeaking, Nathan came 



49 



and gave the , king an 
pany, and of the defign of 



, as it had been preagreed, 
of Adonijah's feaft, com- 
defiring to know, whether 
was done with his confent. The king, furprifed with 
this report, ordered immediately Solomon to be fet on his 
mule* and to be carried to Gihoft, accompanied with his 
guards, with Zadok, Benajah, and fome others of his chief 

officers, there to be anointed king ; and then to be brought 
back, and feated upon the royal throne, and there pro- 
claimed his fucceflbr by the found of the trumpet. 



proclaimed 



The king's commands were 



ted with fuch fpeed 



that Adbnijah and his company had not the leaft knowledge 
of it, till they were alarmec) with the univerfal fhouts of 
the people, who cried, Long live king Solomon 




than, the fon of Abiathar, camefoon after to them, and 
gave them an account of the whole ceremony, afluring 
them, that it was all performed by the king's exprefs or- 

feeing his fa- 

fon feated upon his throne before he left the world, 

all the 



der, who had teftified an uncommon joy 



whilft the air was filled with the acclamations of all 
people. This unexpected news ftruck them with fuch amaze 
ment, that they all fled with the utmoft fpeed ; and Ado 
nijah, feeing himfelf forfaken, and expofed to the rcfent 
ments of David and Solomon, went and took fan&uary a 
the horns of the altar. Solomon, being informed of it 
fent him word, that if he behaved himfelf for the fiitiir 



like 



honeft man. he would not hurt a hair of his head 



but aflured him, that his next 
tainly be punifhed with death 

Adonijah upon his knees to the new king; after which, he 
was ordered to retire to his own houfe 



difloyal attempt would ccr- 
,' This meflage brought 



Da 



now finding himfelf 



his end, aflembled 



the heads of all the tribes, his generals, and chief officers, 
with the priefts and Levites, and acquainted them with his 
old ! defign to have built a magnificent repofitory for the ark 
of God, had not the prophet told him, that this work was 



referved for Solomon's peaceable 



Notwithstanding 



which, he told 
V©L. IV. 



them, he 



had made great preparations for 



D 



It 



offic 



i 



f 



I 
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if?,' and laid up immenfe quantities of. gold,; filver, copper, 
iron, and other materials (Y) ; . all which,- together with 
the plans and models of that edifice, the : order arid dilpo^ 
fition of the feveral branches of the divine fervice, the 
courfes of the priefts and Levites, of the muficiaris, fingers, 
and porters, the defign for eftablifhing judges and courts 

bf juftice, with many other religious, civil, and military 

regulations 



.( Y) The hook of Chronicles fays, that the gold, which was 
that of Ophir, amounted to 3000 talents ; and the filver, which 



was of 



pureft . fort 



7000 



the bafer metals 



%hey are faid to have been without number (6S J, 
. Frideaux obferves * two things concerning the immenfe quail, 
tity of gold, which David dedicated to the fervice of the temple ^ 
the ftrft-js, that it was that of Ophir , from which he concludes, 

without 



that he muft have eftabliftied a navigation in his time 



which it cannot be conceived, how he could have heaped it up 



that degree 



for 



for that which he got out of the fpoils of 



nd his public revenue, it makes an article by iffelf, exclu 



five of thefe 3 



talents 



His next obfer vatioh 



fiand 



the note under 



fhall gi 
former 



K 



his own words, as 
This fum, fays he 



they 
is fo 



prodigious, as gives reafon to think; that the talents, whereby 
this fum is reckoned* were another fort of talents, of a far lefs 



*c 



than the Mofaic 



the prefa 

xxii. 14, 



of which an account is g 



5 



princes [xxix, 6 



given by David [ v Chron 
6. & xxix. 3, 4, 5.] and contributed by h{ 



7 



toward the building of the temple 



*6 



Jerufalem, if valued by thefe talents, exceeded the value of 
eight hundred millions of our money, which was enough where- 
with to have built all that temple of folid filver.'" 

our author's laft remark is, that thofe 



What feems to prove 
talents are only mentioned in the Chronicles, whjch were 



doubtedly written after the return from 
pears, i . Prom its mentioning of Cy 



ptivity 



This 



ap 



•us's decree for rebuilding 
the temple, and, -2. From its carrying the genealogy beyond Zo- 
robabel, who was one of the chiefs that returned from Babylon : 
fo- that they might, by that time, be ufed to compute, either by 
~ which were fomewhat above half the value of 



B-abylonim 
the Mofa 



this. 



perhaps by the Sy 



We need not to add, that the difficulty feems 



which is but a fifth of 

:reat, 




brafs, and 



with refpedl: to the prodigious quantities of fil 
which, if computed by the lar ge talent, amount to fuch an incre- 
dible fum, that one will be at a lofs to guefs how it could be dif- 
■pofed of in that building, and yet leave room enough for fp much 
timber and flone. *•■'■. 



f 



(68) x -Chron. ult. ver, 4. * Conne£h bopk x, 






He 



to the Babylomfh 

regulations s, he now refigned up to him, to be perfected/ 
and improved as his wifdom Ihould direct him. He defired 
them to affift him in fo defirable a work, and that thofe, 
who were defir6us to contribute towards that building,; 
fhould bring their free-will offerings into the treafury. 
concluded with exhorting both his fon and the reft of the 
affembly, to continue ftedfaft in the fer vice of God, feeing 
that was the only condition upon which they muff hope 
for happinefs. This fpeech ffirred up fuch a fpirit of mag- 
nificence in the rich men of Ifrael, that they outvied one 
another in the richnefs of their prefents towards the build- 
ing of the temple ; fo that David had the pleafureto fee an 
incredible quantity of gold, filver, copper, and other me- 
tals (Z), befides precious Hones, marble, porphyry, and 
other rich materials, brought from all parts of the king- 
dom. 

fuch readinefs and alacrity, did as it were revive the mo 
narch's poetic mufe, and made him break out into an 



The fight of fo much wealth, brought in with. 



4 



euchariftical rapture, full of the deepeft gratitude to God, 



and good wifhes for the profperity both of his fon and of 
his kingdom, which were feconded with a hearty and uni- 
verfal Amen, and accompanied with folemn facrifices and 
other tokens of joyl On the next day, the king ordered 



igoo oxen, iooo rams, and the fame number of lambs 



9 



5* 



to be offered up, belides the daily facrifices, and a propor- 
tionate quantity pf meat and drink offerings, : with which 
the affembly was feafted all that day, with a magnificence 
worthy fo great and good a monarch h . In this affembly 
Solomon was anointed a fecond time by Zadok, received the 
homage of all his brethren, and of all the chiefs of Judah 
and Ifrael, and was proclaimed king through all the tribes ; 
Zadok was at the fame time declared fole. high-prieft, .for 
his ftricT: adherence to Solomon j , and Abiathar reduced to 
the fecond rank, for his defection to Adonijah. 

Aft er this, the kins fent for his fon to give his laft in- Dave's foft 
ftruaiohs 5 and firft orall he put him in mind, that all »fl™aioi» 

9 n r to Soiomioa* 

i> 2 " J; he 



s ''i Chron. from Ch. xxiii. to xxix. paff. 



h Ch t xxix. paff. 



I Jang. ii. i, & feq. 



i Chron. xxix, p. tot 



4 4* 



9 p 



« ■ 



' (7j) Thefe offerings are faid to have amounted to 5000 talents, 
and upwards, of gold •> 10,000 talents of lilver, of brafs 18,000 
talents, and 1 00,000 talents of iron, beiides precious Hones, mas^ 
ble, wood, and other coftly materials (69). 



(69) 1 Chron.. ult, ver. 7 



t '" ■ 



5* 





p 

ofy 5f the Jews, Brjtfk i 



> 




the gracious prbmifes, which God had made to hiih and 
his pbfterity, were only conditional ' 3 and depended wholly 
upon their obedience to his laws, fo that they muft expedfc 
their profperity to rife and fall in proportion to' their obe- 
dience. He then proceeded to recommend to him tjhe fa- 
mily of the good old Barzillai, and thofe 
who had ftuck to him in his ad ver fe fortune ^ arid 

to exprefs a grateful fen fe of their friehdmTp 
Joab, added he, thou knoweft how many vile actions he 
has been guilty of towards me, and how treacheroufly he 
imbrued his hands in the blood of two brave 
Abner and Amafa, after I had taken them into my fervice 
and friendfhip. I was not then in a condition to puriifh 

for it; but I need not tell thee what to do, thou 
knoweft, but too welL that he has forfeited his life, and 







on how many accounts he is unworthy of it. Shirhei doth 



lefs deferve a violent death, for his horrid curfes and 
indignity to me, when I laboured under the deepeft afflic- 
tion i but as he took an opportunity to acknowledge his 
crime, at a time, when I thought it more proper to forgive 
than to punifh it, I fealed then his pardon with' an oath ; 
But thou, who art not under the fame obligation, mayeft,; 
if thou thinkeft fit, iriflidfc fuch a punifhment as his crime 
deferves. The king died foon after, in the 70th year of 
f his age, after having reigned feven years in Hebron over 

the houfe of Judah, and thirty three over all the twelve 
His vaft tribes. He left an immenfe treafure behind him, befides, 
burial. 31 " 1 that which he had dedicated to the fervice of the temple ; 

and was buried in a ftacely tomb (A), in that part of the 

' city, 



(A) We have had occafion to fpeak heretofore of this ftntely 
tomb, and of the immenfe treafure that had been laid up in it, 
by him and his fuceeffor, according to the Jewifh hiftorian *. The 
jews have added many fables concerning that monarch, too ex- 
travagant to be inferred ; the reader may guefs at the reft, by that 



which follows, They tell us, that David, forefeeing that he 



mould die on the Sabbath, begged of God, that he might die 
on any other day, becaufe on that he could neither weep for 
his fins, nor order any thing concerning his burial. , All he G$uld 
obtain was, that he mould die towards the clofe of the Sabbath ; 
whereupon, the devil, who owed him a fpight, and had tried 
part of that day, in vain, to divert him from reading the law, 
that he might take that time to difpatch him, bethought himfelf, 

. . - at 



* Vid. fup. VoK iii. Ch. vii. Sea. in/near the end. Ch. vii 

Sect., nr. of cuiioms, learning, fepulchres, &c. 
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•7 



t 

to the 




53 
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to the Year of the 



• which he (had , cauftd .to be 

or jemfalem X The author pf the Chronicles l 1 ?*' 1 *** 
adds,,that hishiftory was «.-^~: - — BeforeChnft 

Samuel, Nathan, and Gad 1 




11 ■ t ■* - ; > Before 

penned by three contemporary IOI5 . 



are likewife celebrated in 




piety, C/Y>J 

aces of 



the Old arid New Teftamertt j but, that which raifes his 
character ;above all the reft is, that the promife of the 

t 

and 





which .had been made to Abraham, 
wasiixed to that monarch's pofterity. According- 



the } facred geiiealogifts have given us the two lines of 
it, Jn> which his birth was joined, namely that of Nathan, 
from whom his virgin mother was defcended, and that of 




from which was fprung Jofeph his reputed 




f 





Solomon, being feated on the throne, delayed not to 
fulfil his father's laft injunctions. Adonijah obliged him to 
go the fponer about it by an action, which, though Owing 

to a youthful indifcretion, could not but render 
hjm fufpe&ed of fome further defign, in Concert with the 

We have lately obfetved, that it was looked 
upon as a treafonable defign agairift the regal dignity to 
marry $ court, or to debauch any of the king's concubines % 
no twi t h ft a n d in g , w h i c h , Adonijah, obnoxious and difgraced 
as, he was for his late attempt upon the crown, was raifh 
enough, to make ufe of Bathfheba's interceffionw to obtain 
the king's leave, to marry Abiuiag, the young Shurtamitiih 



D 3 



virgin, 



i King. ii. i. & feq. 



l 



Ub. fupi. yer. 29. 



m 



Math. i. 1, & feq. & Luk. iii. 23, to 31 



Compare 



at length, to go and (hake fome of his apple-trees, which made 



.! 



the, king haften down a wooden ladder to go and catch the thief ? 

but, ; in the mean time, Satan pulling it from under him; broke his 

heck with the fall. The confequence was, that his corps was .to 

de- 




remain there till the Sabbath was over, in danger 
voured by his o wn dogs . They confulted their Sanhedrim what 
muft be done in that cafe, and were anfwered, that they mould 
ftrew a good quantity of bread round his body, which pleafing the 
dogs better than his flefh, they left it untouched till fun-fet, when 
it was lawful to remove it to a fafer place (70.7 The Moham- 
medans have not been behind -hand with the Rabbies^ in 
his hiftory with moriftrous extravagancies ; the reader may*, if he 
pleafes, fee them in the author quoted in the margin (71). 




(70) Vid. Bartolic. Bibliot. Rabbin. Bafnag. Hift. Jud. & al. 
^71) D'Herbelot. Bibliot, Orient, fub. voc. David. 
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"virgin, who had been the cherifher of David's old age 5 
affuring her, that he defired no other recompenfe for the 
lofs of a crown, which belonged to him by right of primo- 
geniture. Bathfheba, glad perhaps to find, that her fbn's 
rival would be fatisfied at fo eafy a rate, made no difficulty 
to promife him her intereft, not doubting of fuccefe. So- 
' lomon, who expected nothing lefs than fuch arequefjt from 
her, received her with all the marks of honour that were 
due to a queen and a mother, and had already promifed 
to grant her fuit ; but when he heard the purport of it, 
Adonijah " he was fo inraged at his ambitious brother, that he ordered 
and joab put him to be put to immediate death. Joab alarmed at the 
to death. - ne W s, went and took fancluary at the horns of. the altar, 

and there met with the puniftiment of his crimes, and was 
fucceeded in his poft of general by Benajah, who had been 
before appointed his and Adonijah's executioner. The next 
in guilt was Abiathar, who had been one of the chiefs of 
Adonijah's confpiracy ; but the kmg contented himfelf 
with divefting him of his mare of the high-priefthood, and 
confining him to his own territories at Anathoth, in confe- 
deration of his having carried the ark before his father, and 
been a fharer in his afflictions. The king then fent for 
Shimei, and told him, that though he thought him worthy 
of death, yet, out of regard to his father's promife, he 
would put it in his power to fave his life, by confining 
himfelf within the walls of Jerufalem 5 but he aflured him, 
at the fame time, that if ever he ftirred out of it, without 
bis leave, his difobedience mould coft him his head. The 
old man, glad to come off fo well, thanked the king for his 
unexpected clemency ; but venturing fome years after to 
tranfgrefs his orders, and to ride out after two run-away 
fervants, he was put to death for it at his return n . 

Solomon did not think it enough, that he had rid him- 
felf of two fuch powerful enemies as Adonijah and Joab 
he fought to ftrengthen himfelf ftill more by marrying the 

daughter of the king of Egypt (B), who was then one of 

the 



n 1 King. ii. paiT. 



* 

(B) Thefe kind of alliances were indeed forbidden by the 
Mofaic law (72) ; but it is fuppofed, that Solomon caiifed that 
princeis to be iriftru&ed in,and to embrace thejewtfh religion before 
he married her ; becaufe we do not find, that God did reprove 

him for it in that intercourfe, which he nad foon after with him, 

.but 

(72) Deut. vii. 3. 





to the Baby lohifli Captivity. 

the nibft pbwerful princes about hiiriy a «d Pharaoh gave her 
for dowry the city of Gezer, which he had taken from the 
Canaaiiites and burnt down to the ground ; but which 



being rebuilt by Solomon became a very confiderable 




Hitherto the people ufed to reforfc to feveral high 
places, to offer up their devotions *and facrifices but the: 
moft confiderable was Gibeon, becaufe the tabernacle, al- 
tar, and all the other facred utenfils, except the ark, were 
there. Whiln: therefore the temple was building* Solomon 
ufed likewife to repair thither upon all folemn occafions, 
with a magnificence fuitable to his dignity. Here, having 
at one time offered a thoufand facrifices, the Lord appeared 
to him in a dream, and promifed to grant him whatever he 
fliould afki The young monarch, confcious of the weight of 
his kingdom and the (tubbornriefs of his fubjecls,- begged only 
for fuch a degree of wifdom, as might enable him to govern 
with that prudence and fagacity, as became a kingoflfrael : 
which modeff requeft was fo pleafing to God, that he not Solomon* 
only gave him fuch a fhare of wifdom and knowledge, cI ™j te of< 
as had neve* been poffeffed by any mortal, jbut fuper added Wlf 
to it, a promife of fuch other earthly bleffings, as he had 
fo judicioufly overlooked. It was not long* before he gave- 
his people a proof of his excellent wifdom and difcern- 
ment, in the method he took, to pafs a right judgment 
between two women^ both contending for a living child, 

D 4 and 

* ■ 

0 Ibid. Ch, ix. i6, * 



but, 6n the contrary, feemed well pleafed with what he had hi- 
therto done. It is true, that he is faid afterwards to have beeri 
indeed to idolatry by his ft range wives (73); but they were thofe 
whom he married towards the latter end of his reign, after he had, 
as it were, forfaken God. But Pharaoh's daughter fefems to 
be excepted out of the cafe, unlefs we will fuppofe, that uSe re- 
lapfed tb her former idolatry, when Ihe faw him immerfed in 



at. 



c 

However that were, he is generally believed to have compdfed 



the 45;th Pfalm, : and the book of Canticles, as an epithalamiam 
Upon his marriage with that princefs. As for her dowry, the city 
of Gezer, it had formerly belonged to the tribe Of Ephraim, and 
had been , given to theih by the L'evites~(74) ; but had been re- 
taken by the . Canaanites, and.no. Wj by her means, - returned and 



continued in Ifrael. 



(73) 1 King. xi. ij&feq. (74) Vid. Jofh. 



i 
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1 

and difclaiming the dead one with fuch?equal ardour, that 
it was thought impoffible to adjudge the infants to their 
A pregnant right mothers. But he foon found out an expedient to 
proof of it. xnake nature itfelf unravel what reafon could not, by order- 
ing the living child to be divided by a fword between them 
which fo alarmed the real mother, that fhe .ehofe rather 
to reugn him up whole to the pretended one, <than have 
him butchered before her eyes p . After this, the.aflembly 
could not be at a lofs where to aflign the living child, nor 
what judgment to make concerning their young monarch's 
wifdom, which was fo much the more furprifing and 
extraordinary, as he was then, at molt, but twenty years 
of age, according to the chronology of our bibles and the 

learned archbifhop Ufher f . 
Hismagni- It became no lefs confpicuous in the choice he made of 
ficence. n j s officers, arid in the order and magnificence of his court, 

the provifions for his houfe (C), the number and richnefs of 
his tables, chariots, horfes, ftalls (D), and equipage ; in 

the 



Plbid. Ch. iii. p. tot. f Sub Ann. M. 2971. & 2991 



(C) Thefe provilions are faid to have amounted every day to 
thirty meafures [each meafure containing about eight buftiels and' a 
half ] of fine flour, double that quantity of common flour, ten 
fatted, and twenty pafture, oxen, and an hundred Iheep 5 beiides 
.venifon, poultry, wild-fowl, fifh, pulfe, fruit, herbs, and other 
eatables, which were fent to him from all parts of the kingdom, 
under the direction of twelve officers, who took their turns, each 
in his refpedlive month, and out of his refpective canton (75). 

(D) There is a confiderable difference in the number of his ftalls, 
between the book of Kings and that of the Chronicles ; the for- 
mer reckons them forty thoufand, and the latter but four thoufand 
(76), which laft is preferred to the former, as the moft reafonable, 
becaufe Solomon is faid to have had but 1400 chariots (77) 5 for if 
we allow four horfes to a chariot, which is double the number that 
chariots of war ufed to have, it will make in all but 5 600, at 

which rate, there muft have been more than lix ftalls to one 
horfe, contrary to common cuftom, which allows feveral horfes to 



flail (78). Some other authors take another way of 



(75) 1 King. iv. 7. &feq. (76) Conf. King. iv. 26. & 
2 Ghron. ix. 25. (77) Ibid. i. 14, 1 King. x. 26. (78) 

Vid. Lud. Capel. Bochart. Pool. Synops. Le Seen, EfTay on a 

new verf. p. 2. ch. 7* 




to the Babylonifli Captivity* 

;the fettling of his cuftoms and finances fE), and the regu- 
lating of his guards and his army (F); which, added to the 
vaft number and valour of\his fubjecls, and his immenfib 
riches, gave him fuch a powerful fway, that he lived in the 
-prdfoundeftpeace, plenty, and grandeur of any prince in his 



time 



beloved 




his friends and allies, who were con 



Handy pouring the richeft prefentsiupon him.; feared by his 



enemies, receiving large tributes from feveral crowned 
heads (G), and reforted unto, from all parts of the world * 
for his excellent wifdom and magnificence, which brought 
in a continual concourfe of ftrangers to his metropolis, and 

enriched 



ing the difference, which we cannot dwell upon (7.9) • Thefe 
horfes, whatever their number was, were to be furnifhed with 
barley, ftraw, and other provender, by the fame twelve . com- 
jniflioners, we mentioned in the laft note (80). 

(E) Solomon was the firft that brought chariots and horfes into 

ufe in Ifrael, at leaft to any quantity : thefe he fent for out of 
Egypt ; not only for his own ufe, but for feveral neighbouring 
kings, who were obliged to pay him fix hundred ftiekels for 
every chariot and four horfes, and a hundred and fifty for every 
fingle horfe. He had likewife abundance of yarn, linen, and 
other commodities out of Egypt, which he fold to his fubje&s and 
merchants at a certain price t8 1) ; all which brought him a vaft re- 
venue, befides his navy, of which we mall fpeak anon. 

(F) What ftanding army he kept, the fcripture doth not tell us* 
and as he was in peace with all the world, and was eitfrr^Joved.or 
feared by his neighbours, he did not feem to have needed a great 
one. But befides the number of his chariots and horfes, mention- 
ed in a former note, the text fays, that he had 1 2,000 horfemen 
(82), which fome take to have been rather faddle- horfes, and 
others his life-guard . However, it is certain, that this multiply- 
ing of chariots and horfes was exprefiy forbidden by the Mofaic 
law (83), whatever falvo he might find out to evade it, in a time 
of the profoundeft peace. Thefe he did not keep all at Jeru&lem, 
but difpofed of them in feveral of his ftrong cities, referving 
only a convenient number about his perfon, either for guards or 

grandeur (84). 

(G) The text fays, that his dominion reached from the river 
Euphrates, or even beyond it, to the Nile, or borders of E- 
gypt, and that all the kings of thofe countries were tributary to 
him (85). 



1 

* 

(79) Vid . Calm . Com . in 1 Reg. 4. 25.Munft. Jun. & al. ibid. 



(80; Ibid. ver. 27. 28. 



v.er. 26. 



(81) 1 King,x. 28, 29. 
(83) Vid. Deut. xvii. 16. 



(82) Ibid 



(84) 1 King. x. 26. 



(85) Ibid, iv, 24, 2 Ch.ron. i«. 26. 
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Enriched it to fuch 
to have loft . their 
abundance* 



d 




ree, that gold and filver feemed 



fic value, 




their extraordinary 



mce* The very revenue which his navy brought him 
exclufive of his cuftoms, amounted to fix hundred and 
fixty-fix talents of gold. All this while his Ifraelitifh fub 



jecls, not i 
but alfo of 




njoyed the fweets of peace and plenty, 
univerfal freedom. There were no other 



ftitai 
t>affy 



fiaves during his reign, except the poor Canaanites, and 
fome captives of 



the princes that fought his friendfhip, Hiram 



Solomon* 



Of all 

king of Tyre j David's old friend and ally, was the firft 

congratulate his acceflion to the 



treaty with _ h fen£ am baffadors to 



crown, and to offer his fervice to him 



he had formerly 



done to his father. Solomon returned the embafty 



aiid 



acquainted him with the defign of his building the temple, 
defiring him to fend a fufficient number of workmen, to 
join with his artificers, for the work ; particularly, fome 



that were well fkilled in working 



gold 



filver 



othei* bafer metals, precious flones, fcarlet, crimfon 
other fine dyes, a 



and 
nd 



king 



in 



>, all which was readily granted by the Ty- 
confideration of which, Solomon agreed to 
furnifh him yearly with 20,006 meafures of wheat, and 
20,000 barrels of fine oyl for his houfhold, befides the fame 
quantities of barley, wheat, wine 9 and oyl, which he en- 
gaged to give to his fervants that did the work. On the 
other fide* Hiram was to fend the 



cedars* fi 



and other 



woods upon floats to Joppa, there to be delivered to So 



lomon's fervants, and 



brought 



to Terufalem 



He 



fent him alfo a man of his own name, a Tyrian by birth, 
who was a fecond BezaleeL and was fuch an excellent 



workman in all kind of me 



fto 



embroidery, tapeftry, and in making all forts of fine cloaths 



5* 



that Hiram honoured him with the title of fath 



Him 



r 

Solomon made overfeer 



11 the 



fts, whom David 



had formerly procured out of Tyre and Sidon. Thefe two 

princes made like wife an alliance together, which ori 
ended with their lives (H) V 

To 




* 1 King. iv. 20, & feq. 2 Chron. ix. paff. 



Ibid, 



(H) Jofephus affures us, that the letters which paffed between 
them were Sill preferved in the archives of Ifrael and Tyre (86) ; 

he adds like wife, out of Dio and Menander, that t-hqfe two king 5 

... ' ufed 




6) Ant, lib, viii. c, z\ 



4* 
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to the B aby lonifti Captivity.' 

To carry on this ftupendous work with greater eafe and 
fpeed, Solomon caufed an account to be taken of all the 
Canaanites, and other foreign Haves, that were in the 
land, and it was found to amount to 153,600 ; 70,000 of 
whom he appointed, to carry burdens, 80,000 to hew tim- 
ber and ftone in the mountains, and the remaining 3,600 
he appointed to be overfeers over them 8 . Befides: thefe 
grangers, over whom he appointed fome of his chief offi- 
cers to overfee the work, he levied 30,000 men out of 
Ifrael, whom he appointed to work in Lebanus one month 
in three, 10,000 euery month, under the infpe&ion of 
Adoniram ; thefe were likewife imployed in hewing wood, The 
marble, and other ftone, which was afterwards wrought by 
the Tyrian mafons and carvers, and thence conveyed to 
Joppa by water r . Whilft thefe were preparing, Solomon, 
who had been frill adding immenfe quantities of gold, ill- 
ver, precious ftones, and other rich materials to thofe 
which David - had prepared before his death, did put them 
into proper hands, to be wrought into an almoft infinite 
variety of ornaments. And the van; number of hands im- 
ployed, and the diligence of the overfeers and workmen 
was fuch, that he was able to lay the foundations of this 
vaft ftructure in the fourth year of his reign, which was 
the fecond after David's death, and the 480th after the 
exod u . This great work was begun on Monday the fe- 
cond 



4 * 



8 2 Chr. ii. 17, 18. * 1 King. v. 9. u Ibid. vi. 1. 



ufed to puzzle one another with riddles, and that the nonfolvent 
was obliged to pay fome confiderable forfeit to the propofer. 
So that Hiram, having once received fuch a one as he could not 



folve, was forced to pay Solomon a large fum ; which he, how 



made him . to refund foon after, , by getting one Abdemon 
Tyrian to invent another, which proved too hard for that wife 
monarch (87). ' There is nothing improbable in all this ; but what 
he and other learned Jews add, by way of appendix, to what the 
text records, concerning his extraordinary wifdom, deferves no- 
tice, though it were but for its abfurdity ; for he makes one part 
of his knowledge to have coniifled in the deepeft receffes of ma- 
gic, in charms, evocation, and ejection of demons, and fuch-like 
witcheries, in which he was not content to be the experteft man 
living, but took the pains to propagate that art, by writing fe- 
veral books upon that worthlefs fubjeel: (88). Credat Judasus. 



1 

1 



(87) Lib. cont. Ap. p. 2. ' (88) Antiq. ub. fup. vid. & Bar 
toloc. Bibliot, rabbinic, fub voc» Salom. 





of tfoe laws;- :Bc>afe^ 



tond day of the month -Z if, which atifovers to the %i ft of 
build- .our April w , being the feeond month of >the* facred- .and 

•eighth of the civi], year 5 and ^was carried on .with 
fuch prodigious fpeed (I), 'that -it -was finiflied .in little 
more than leven years ; if not in -that magnificent 
^manner, in -which we have feeri it reprefented in 
of the vaft number and -variety of plans, and by fome late mo 



j^f 7 dels expo fed to public view; yet, at leaft, in .fuch rich 



,io2i,and fumptuous-manner, as- did eafily excel any thing then 

extant of that kind. What is ftill more wrprifing is, that 
every piece of it, whether timber, ftone, ,or metal, was 



rail firiifhed before it was brought -to /Jeru falein , fo that 



there were no of her tools wanted or^heard, than what were 
-necelTary to the joining of them to each other. 

And here it will be doubtlefs expected, not only,- that 

we fhoiild give our readers art exa£l defcriptiori of that 

wonderful edifice, but perhaps alfo that we mould make 
fome improvements upon thofe -authors, who have gone 
before us ^ and difcover new ornaments arid excellencies, 
which they had overlooked. This is, indeed, . no ; more 
than they pretend to have done with refpecl: to one ano- 
ther, efpecially of late years, not from any greater irifighi 
they have gained into the facred language arid writings, 
but from what they have fetched either out of the defcrip- 
tion of the prophetic temple of Ezekiel, or from that of 
Jofephus, or from what the Jewifh rabbies have been pieafed 

to 

w Vid, Ufter. Ann. fub an. A. M. 3001. 




This foundation, which took up the whole group of mount 
Moria, did likewife coft an immenfe labour to level, becaufe it 
confined of fevefal gibbous, eminences, all of them folid rock, ex- 
cept the furface, fome parts of which were to be. conjiderabjy 
lowered, and others raifed in proportion, in order to bring them 
to that capacious area 5 infomuch, that Jofephus fays, a man 
could hardly believe his own eyes, when he beheld the ft upend - 
oufnefs of that work, the very contriving of which was enough 
to have crafed any brain, but that of Solomon (89). It willy in- 
deed, appear very furprifing, how fuch a foundation could be 
laid, and the materials for the building could be. in fuch a for- 
wardnefs, in fo little a fpace as four years, as to. have been fi- 
nifhed in the feventh year after its foundation. But . we fee no 
reafon againft fuppofing, that David, who had alfo fent for a great 



number of Tyrian workmen long before his death, had already 
fet them to this work, to prepare ftone and timber, ' and to level 
the ground. 

(89) Ant, ub. fup. vid. fup. Vol, ii. p. 376, 





to the Ba 






to fupefadd put of their own heads, in order to raife this 
facred fabric to the higheft pitch of grandeur and richnefs. 

T?m truth 1 is%, • wbilfc ^ tlofe ^apeir arohite^te' can have 

work and- materials'- atf fo-chfcajya* rate,- it is next- to imp6f-r 
fible to keej* a* luxuriant fancy within due bounds* and hot 
to act tne panegyrift, rather than the hiftbrian, in : the rear 



ing of this (lately building. This is therefore what we 
would carefully avoid; though the hazard of being tax^ 

e'd with' running into the other extreme^ whilft 5 we' ftrike 



off their three evidences, as for a s they jar with, or ex- 
ceed, the" account, We have of it in the books of Kings and 




For, after all* who has affured thofe authors, that thfe 
temple of Ezekiel, which Was only feen in a vifion, and 



was, for ought appears, orijy a type of that fpiritual one 

\ *, \ * . * * 1 - * ' • 1 1 1*1, I- • ■ _ _ \ li ^ ^ ^ * 1 ^ ^ • • # - 1 * _ <? 



under the gbfpel* did bear a cdnfrant analogy with that of 




, withrefpeel: to its rrieiribers, dimenfions, fym 
nietry, arid the like ? Who ItnbWs riot, that that of Jofe 

' \ ~ m • m Mi m m m 



phus, allowing it to have been equal in beauty and mag- 
nificence to that author's defcription of it, had received 
ftich confiderable additions and im prove rrients from tinier 
to" time, as might eafily render it quite different from, 
riot: to fay vaftly excelling, that of Solomon ? Lafr> 
ly,- what difcoveries can we hope for in this re-? 
fpe£ from the Talmudifts and Jewifh rabbies, who lived 
fo many centuries after its final deftru&ion, but what are 
of the fame ftamp with thofe they have made with refp'e& 
to religion ; mere pious fables and forgeries, calculated to 
raife the honour of their nation ? And if Ezekiel, Jofephus, 
arid the rabbies muft be fet afide, where mail we find an 
author that has done fo, or a 4efcription of this edifice, 
that has not borrowed more from them, than from the far 
cred hiftorians ? For thefe reafons, we had once refolved 
to fpare our readers the charge of a new draught or defcrip- 
tion of it, feeing we could offer them nothing new or au- 
thentic, without being at the pains of delineating it afreflr, 
according to the account we have of it in the books of the 
Kings and Chronicles, without any farther regard to the 
others, than as they helped to explain a doubtful paflage, 



i 



or fome obfeure terms, fueh as mult unavoidably occur in 



great plenty, in defcriptions of this nature, written at fuch 
a diffance of time, and in a language fo little known, as 
the Hebrew now is. 

But whilft ; we were delibef atirig, whether we fhould 
undertake fo laborious a talk, we were agreeably informed 

by a curious gentleman^ a friend and encourager of this hi- 



, The Hiftory of the Jews, Book f, 

&of y, that having feeri all the various defcriptions of that 
edifice, and being diflatisfied with their borrowing fo much 
from thofe authors we excepted againft ; he had fome years 
ago prevailed upon a learned clergyman of his acquaintance, 
to make fuch a delineation, as we have been fpeaking of, 
x)ut of the two faered books above-mentioned. He then 
favoured us with a fight of the plans, and gave us time and 
leave to examine and compare them, and their proofs, 
with the original text ; and when he found how much we 
approved of them, and that they could not but be very ufe- 
fUl and acceptable to the curious, he not only made us a 
generous offer of the whole, to be communicated to the 
world, but gave us fome opportunities of receiving farther 
fatisfa&ion from his learned friend, touching any diffi- 
culties that might occur. However, as his demonftrations 
from thofe facred books, curious and exa£r, as they are, 
would too fenfibly interrupt the thread of our hiftory, we 
think it will be - more acceptable to our readers, if we join 
them with the plans of the city and temple in that fuccincl: 
and explanatory method, in which he has been fince pre- 
vailed upon to adapt them to this work, that fo both 
may at one view be compared, either with each other, or 
with any of thofe defcriptions that have hitherto appeared 
in the world (K). As for the elevations of that edifice, 

we 

■ 

■ 

• - . ,/ • 

(K) It will not be amifs, however, to obviate two obje&ions 
which may be made againft thefe new, delineations ; the firft is, 
that it is more than probable, , that the facred hiftorians have 
omitted feveral particulars in their defcriptions of that building, 
which, though perhaps of lefs confequence, are yet of fuch a na- 
ture, that one cannot well frame a juft idea of the whole with- 
out them. This both our friend and we do readily grant, and 
therefore are far from giving this as a complete and perfecl: plan 
of the whole ; all that is pretended is, that it contains all that 
the facred hiftorians have mentioned of it, without having recourfe 
to Ezekiel, Jofephus, or the Talmudifts, for afupply of what they 
•have omitted. And we think, it cannot be unacceptable to the 
curious, to fee how much thofe, who have followed the laft men- 
tioned authors, have added to what we find. 5 in , the text ; and to 

be able to diftinguilh what is authentic, from what is not fo> by 

comparing this with theirs. 

The next objection is, that the tears, which the antients of 

Ifrael fhed at the fight of the fecond temple, when they faw how 

. far ftiort it was of the firft f, feem to argue r at leaft, that that of 

SoIq- 

• - . m 
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onans. 
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0 R the right underftanding the defer iption in the fore 



going plate, ' we (hall lay down the following prelimi 



nary obfervatioris ? 



< ■ 



* 1 



; I. F/r/?, The temple of Solomon being bur chifef and pro* 
per "p6je&, we give the plan or ground-plot ofit (which we 
declare to be our only talk) whole and complete, ' j dft as wd 
conceive it to have been : but Jerufaleih We . rfeprefeftt/jboij^ 
with an eye to thofe parts which' bore fome relation *~ 
temple .; fuch as the palace on the foiith, 





to the weft, the valley between both, the horfe-gate to 

wards the eaft, and the like. 



IN*. • 





Secondly 9 We pretend to no other knowledge of the? 

but what we have from fcripture; » in. terminis, or 

it ; and where that fails, we only beg to 
be allowed the ufe of criticifm, and reafonable or plaulible 

* 9 for beyond thefe we have no other evidence; 





How great foe ver the learning of fome modems may be^ 

greater, we own, than any we pretend to, yet what 
they aflert has no weight, unlefs they ^ari bring fuch man 




per of proof as that which we ourfelves intend to ufe # 

or we, beft ftand the teft, m u ft be left to 




the judgment of the reader, that will be at the pains of pe- 
rufing thefe fheets with fome attention, ahd of comparing 
our plan with anv other now extant. As foe a n t i e n t au - 
thors, we have none to produce befides Jofephus, and other 
Tews, rather of a later date than. he. Now all we might 
learn from them, that has no. foundation in holy writ, to 




us is no evidence at all. Much they knew,.; or 
to know, from tradition, but that, we prefume, is not tP 
l>e depended upon. W e know no monuments they had 
ieiide thofe we , have ourfelves : And the Hebrew tongue, 
properly fo called, being a fort of dead language at the time 
:hefe* authors writ, it may be well doubted, without finning 
igaihft modefty, whether; they, who had ho other books to 
earn it by than thofe that are now in ufe, could underftand 
t better than thofe that ftudy it at prefeht. Nay more, i% 

night be Jhewn, we d ^r e fay, that Jpfepnus underftood not 
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The Explanation at Large 

» * - - 

fome of thofe few Hebrew words he pretends to explain in 

his Hiftory of the Jews ( A). 



III. Thirdly 




k 

( A) This is the more to * be wondered at, becaufe 
holdly aiTerts, at the end of his Jewifl* antiquities ( j ) . 
were none of his countrymen fo perfect in that fort of learning as 
he was . But we are not alone in our opinion of him ; though the 
late editor of his works, taking his bare word for At, fets him off 
in the margin ( 2 ) as a vei 7 learned hebra^an : Bochart (3) and 
Huetius (4^, not to name any more, have 
felves quite oppofite to that eulogium of Jofephus by Dr. Hudfoti, 

Some indeed have tried to bring him off upon a mppofi'tion his 




writings were interpolated ; which is , not unlikely in fome in 
fiances (5), and truly he himfelf mould not be charged with the 
Blunders of either his tranfcribers or tranflators. ■ We fliould' think 
what is read in his manufcripts ( 6 ) that the Hebrews called the 
ark Heoron,.and many fuch other ftrange names is no fault 
of the hiitorian, but of thofe that copied his writings^ an$ the 
fame we judge of the tranilations. The French one, . though 

much valued, fays, The ark 'was made of an incorruptible (y <wood % 

the Hebrews call Heoron 5 and , truly fo the Latin has it, which 
the French exactly followed, though pretending, in . the title, the 
tranflation was made from the Greek original ; and Roger 
L'eftrange here treads in Dandilly's fteps heartily. However, to 
us it is probable, that Jofephus, being about to give in Greek 
the word in Hebrew for the ark, he wrote ^ »fen 9 or as Dr. 
Bernard of Oxford would have it f8), ySlfyav. Now pronounce 
it either way, Aron with the Hebrews, or Eron with the Chal- 
daeans, the word itfelf fignines a Trunk, . as was the ark, and Jo- 
fephus is right enough, though others have wronged him in re- 
lating his words. But what feems thereabouts (9) to be Jofe- 
phus's own fault, is the interpretation of what his manufcripts 
and editions both call Chethomene ; which, he fays, iignifies a 
linen coat,, becaufe it is Chethon we call linen : now begging his 
pardon, Chetoneth, the .Hebrew word, or Chethoneh, as the Chal« 

daeans pronounce it, may alfo be a coat of wool. Not to ob- 

. ferve 



* 
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(1) Lib* xx.< c. 10. p. 903. (2) Jofephus in hebnei! 

Htteris verfa^iflimus . ; (3) Hieroz. lib. ii. c. 9, p. i<J4 

(4) Dem. Evang. Prop. iv. p. 175, 199. '[$)' Vid. An 

tiq. lib. iii. c. 7. p. 112. Be Veft. Sacred. & V. S. 213. etym 
Samfon. (6) Lib. iii. c. 6. p, no. \j) 'My*. 

(8) In loc. ed 



Sheld. p. 166. 4> • (9) Ubi fup. Numb 
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Sotomon*s 




We -del admit of Ezekiel as a divinely in* 

and therefore what he fiks faid or written 
to be received by us as moft true* But then we take 




jnon, 



given us a 
quite another ; 




ion of the temple of Solo- 

or emblematical 



temple ^ that never exifted but in the revelation that .was 



mAde to him, and the 




He 




fet down in 
vifiom of God 

unto me± 





brought he me into the land of Ifrael-r^ 

thine eyes, for to the intent 
unto thee art thou h f ought hither* Declare all that thou feefi 

and much mote to the fame pur 



/ might Jbew 




does riot feeni probable at all, that there 



wanted fo much Care and folemnity to mew the prophet a 
temple he haa himfelf feen a hundred times over and over 5 
he, as it is well known, being a prieft b , who had there of* 

arid had no need of divine infpiration to tell his 
countrymen thejews* what moft of them could not well bg 
ignorant of, or rather were Well inftfu&ed in. And, if it 

ftioiild be urged, that this might well be forgotten in a cap- 
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. xl. 2, 
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b Ezra i. 3 




or that 



o 




many colours Jofeph wore (io), 
that Hanged like a robe about Thamar ( ri), poffibly were nc 
linen ,- thofe^ mo&futfefy> our firft parents were cloathed with, are 
faid (12 J to be of ikin. Accordingly,, we are told> thofe of 

, on purpofe; that they mould not 
fome other ituff . But iinding Ghethon; or Kethan, 
for linen, in the -vulgar language of Jerufalem, Jofephus thought 
Chethorteth in holy writ to^ fignify a coat of linen ; which Meed 



were 








to give 



4>> 




beirig a-compound of the Greek Hieron, a facred 
thing, and the word Solyma, unlefs this alfo be an interpolations 

And the fame One might fay concerning Bezetha, which J ofephus 

( r 5 )~ makes to fignify the New City, when no fuch thing ca n b e* 
made out of that word. But if it be worth while to guefs at it* 

or radical word, feems to be pre- 




aroOt 



viz; 
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(io) Geri. xxJcViiv 3; 



(i i) i Sam; xiii. 1.8* 



21 « 



lib. V'ih 
1223; 



(13) Exoq. i^viii. xxxix* paff. 



c* 3. p; 287; 



A 




ni. 



(14) Anti^a 



(15) Bell. Judi lib* ' ti' Cv 4. p4 
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iy The Explanation at Large Bobk I. 

tlvity of 70 years (B), I will readily allow 3 1> arid all that 
can be drawn from this coriceffion, provided it be proved, 




that any ufe was made of this fo folemn a'defcriptiOn, m 
their building of the temple, after the return from the cap- 
tivity ; but fo far was it from it, that at the fight of the 
fecond temple many tears were £hed, this fdcond temple 
built by Zorobabel being much inferior to that they had 
feen of Solomon's building c ; and what then, if compared 
with that of Ezekiel ? for this temple ('and that is the thin 
we dare rely upon) had no proportion as to its meafures ivith 
that other of Solomon. Whether any body has ever ap- 
prehended Solomon's temple to have been of each fide a- 

bove 500 cubits (C), we do not know : but that would be 

nothing to Ezekiel's, which was 500 reeds d , that is to fay, 
3000 cubits, for it is well known, that a reed was fix cu- 
bits (DJj fo that here is a difference as of fix to one in their 

- •■• capacity 



r * 



c Ibid. iii. 15. d Ezek. xliii. 15.20* e Ibid xl. 5. 



* * 



* 



ftangi, a gardener ; "and among the Rabbins in Buftan, a garden. 
So that it is not unlikely, that part of Jerufalem, that lay north-] 
ward of the temple, viz. Bezetha, before it Was built into ftreets, 
was the gardening place for the city, and kept its ancient name, 
as is ftill cuftomary among ourfelves in fuch like occafions. _ 

(B) This revelation was made to Ezekiel in the 20th year of 
the faid captivity, and but the 14th after the taking of Jerufalem 
by the Babylonians (16). 

, (C) The temple may well be taken for the whole ground on 
which it flood, with all its courts, and truly that name mull be 
taken in this latitude, in our translation of the gofpel ; in Greek 
it is I'spov, which might be properly turned into Englifh by a cott- 
fecrated place, or ground ( 1 7) -5 and the Jews, who commonly 
call it Harhabbaith, mountain of the houfe, fay it . was ta fquare 
of 500 cubits (18). 

(D) What.thefe cubits were, has been obferyed chap. 7. of 
this hiftory (19), to be almofl equal to 22. inches, which is, not 
improbable. Some indeed would increase the cvfyit to a greater 
length, . and others- reduce it to ours of 18 inches, which yet could 
not afFeit pur . argument, becaufe which foever of the divers. 

hypothefes 



(16) Ezek, xl. 1. (17) Matth, xxi. 12. Mark, xi. 

16. Coll. 17, &al. pail*. (18) Trad. Midd. c 2. cui 



tit. na-frr. (19) See before, vol. 3. ch, 7. feft. 4 

under the article of things v confecrated to God. VkU Cum- 
berland's Efiay on weights and meafures, p. 39, &c. 
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Sblomoh's 





one 




pacity or enclofure, which is impoffible to be thought or 

But you will fay, i t might 

the enclofure : I anfwer, No, becaufe 
the mountain had ho proportion to fuch a one, no not by 
any jettees, or other ways you can imag' 



s 




for the fq 



will not give you lefs than 12000 and odd 

Now Jerusalem itfelf was 





of Herod 



tern 



fo large. (E ) ; how then can we fuppbfe the 

that was but part of that city? Befides 
the dtmenfions he gives i 
that he had himfelf feen , and was 

ot exceed 4 ftadia 
real temple* built 



9 



does.r 

I 

never any 




» ... - 




far the largeft 

500 paces; In 
Moria, was 



any thing 




fo big as that temple Ezekiel faw and de 



1 * 




a 



IV. A fourth 



9 * 



4 t 



hy pothefes be the 



Antiq. xv. ult. p. 702. 

# 

;arer the truth, it makes no diflerence here 
the main, the cubit not being confidered in itfelf, but compa- 
ratively to the meafuring reed , faid to be (20) fix cubits by * 
cubit and a hand-breadth, or, according to the Septuagiht, fix 

cubits and one hand -breadth befides. 



> < 



(E) Though we know what he does relate out of Hecateusj 
who, in t lie reign of Ptolemy Lagus, makes the circuit of Jerufaleril 
almoft 5o'ftadia %sV1j7«o/J<j& pottera (21) roct&wrov irepifiilgov, which 
indeed Jofephus 1 does not correfi, though he himfelf does not 
reckon this renowned city's largeft extent to have been above 32 



ftadia 



$e 0 true KvttKoq fctSitov W 




Now a ftadiiim, as is. well' known, .being 1 25 paces; 23 ftadia 




pacesy which would reduce the whole 
of the' city to three ftadia, 37 5 paces lefs than that of the tempi 



There is indeed a book written 



Dutch 



Camp. Vitring 




by the 




wherein he undertakes to make void, this 




by obferving, That the 2000 reed are to' be underftood 



as the Septuag 



have 



their tranflatiori ; and to make it aiuVer iff the Hebrew 



preffed it in 




reed, that 




0 




he* 

^ r h ■ — 

{24) to fignify, by an ellipfis^ cubits of £ 
fay, .fuch cubits, as fix of them make up. one 
But whether this will fatisfy we muft leave to the judgment 

readers". , ' r ; "" > w/ :. 




(20) Ezek. xl." 5 



P 



348 



C 4.p; 1223 



(23) 




the meafuring reed. Ezek. xlii* 1 6^ &C 
pel Ezechiel's^ eap< xlii 



> 1 

Ap. josi cdnt. Ap. Bel. Jud; 

Ap. fel. Jud. lib. 52 

with a reed 5 or with 

(24)DenTem^ 



if 



IV. A * fourth obferyation, very necefiary to be attended 




as to its two princi 



* 9 



to:, is the true 

pal parts, well known by the names of two mountains, 
viz. Sion and Acra g , on which flood the upper and lower 
city ; for Sion was a good deal higher or loftier than Acra* 
They rofe like two huge heaps one againft another, with 
a valley between them, by which they were ever, and are 
ftill, parted, though not, as it is eafy to imagine, without 
fbme very great alteration in their particular form or figure* 
The temple was built upon mount Moria h , which was 



either part of mount Sion, or a hill of lels cpmpais near 
it. That Moria ftqod to the eaft is not difputed 
whether Sion was on the fouth or the north has been a 






learned. This an e/e-witnels 
afily have determined, if any one had favoured us with a 
riiap exactly drawn, or anfwered the queftion in exprefs 
terms : For all this, we could try to clear it by the help 
of the facred monuments, which, thanks to the learned 
Reland j , would prove an eafy tafk, but too prolix for this 




rmahce : and therefore we ^^fc^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^C^^^N^^ 

refer to that au 

thor for a full fatisfa&ion jibout it. However, it is pre 





tended, that Ifaiah k leaves room to think, that Sion 
northwards of the lower city : For, fays the king of Ba 





on, as he is introduced fpeaking by the prophet, I wilt 
fit upon the mount of congregation in, the fides of the north* 
But it ist not faid here mount Sion lay on the, north of Acra 
what is faid feems to be, 

his; dominion where was the king's palace, bordering; upon 
the fouth of the temple, and fituate on the northern lide 
of mount Sion. There the Babylonian thinks himfelf 
cure, and in full pofleflion of the city. But fays the pro- 
phet to him , alluding to the valley bordering upon mount 
Sion, towards Acra, Thou {halt he brought down to the fides of 

This fituation /of Sion, which might be further proved 

befides our judicious traveller the Rev. Mr. 
Maundrell and the Paris citizen Anthoine Regnault n , 

we 




_ ■ 



s ■ ■ "V"id. Jerof. Befcript, ap. Jofeph. Bell. Judv lib. v. e* 4.^ p. 
122 1 /colli & 1235. h 2 Chron. iii.-l. comp. ± Sam. 

xxiv. 18. & 1 Chron. xxi. i8<— — — -28. xxii. 1., * VkL 

Palaeft. illtiftr. p. 8 3.9. k Cap. xiv. ver. 13. 1 Ubi 

flip. p. 1222 . & 1 230. m A Journey from Aleppo; &c 



p. 671. 76. 78. 86. 99. 100. ... . a Bifcburs du voiage d*ohtremer 



Sepulcre, 1573. p« 47. 92. 140, &c Add Hue Bruy 
Levant, to®. iiV 6.53*55 
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upon, beeaufe very great men °, 




pea^^i the*oppofite fide, who by their uncommon learn 
^ itiay draw others into the fame error. 



. « ■ i 



V. The fifth bbfervat ion will give us the true Htuation 

'Tis known that when the Hebrews did 
turned themfelves towards the moflf 
e or templfe p. Now we learn from what Ezekiel fafar 





that it lay weft wards of its door or entry. His words are 

Behold ', fays he \ at the door of the temple were 




about five and twenty merit with their backs towards the temple 
and their faces towards the eaft ; and they worjhtpped the fun 

towards the eaft ; therefore the front of the temple was 
turned towards the eaft (F) ; and this is confirmed by 
J ofephus r , who fo far muft be rights the temple having at 

firft been in the fame fituation he faw it in afterwards. 



* * 

• t 



t. 




VI. Laftly, Though our proper enquiry he into what 

appears to us to be ftridtly true, as to this matter of So- 
lomon's temple* yet we do not pretend, that all that is 
true of it has been faid by us, beeaufe it is poflible, many 
things about it may have been omitted by the facred 
rians, and therefore, as has been intimated, cannot in any 
wife be faid by others. Neither do we aver, that all we in** 
tend to lay is exactly true or certain. Once more we 

fo plain with our readers, as to let them know, 
that we do not pretend to give demonftrations, but probable 

conjectures. 






° Drus. ad voc. N. T. voceSion. Lightfbot, Cellarius, Galmet. 
v i Kings viii. 48. Pfal. cxxx. 12. Dan. vi. io.&paff. ..." ^Ezek. 
viii, 16. r Antiq. lib. viii. c. 3. p. 342. 



(F) Theodoret, it feems, gives a very good reafon for it, viz. 
That as the Ifraelites were commanded to worfhip God alone, they 



might have , the fun behind their backs, turning themfelves to- 
wards the tabernacle, and not adore the fun, but his maker ; and 

truly when the cuftom prevailed among 






their faces towards the eaft in their worfliip, the Pagans did up- 

ftolical conftitutions knew well how to put it in another view, fpr 
the holy apoftles are introduced by him, faying, vrpoo-evxsrQccri & 

x&tm dvdlohds, x. r. X. (26). 



(25) golem credunt Deum noftnim, fays Tertull. Apoh cap, xvi 
:5 Lib. vii. c. 44 
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far. x 



• * 




anatiori at Lrarge 
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eonte&ures. And if our weak endeavours are not fatif? 



fa&ory, we mould be very glad by them to putiothers upon 
gratifying the world with a fcheme more accurate^ wherein 
all things appearing better connected, might alfo better 
anfwer, or be more agreeable to the feveral pafFages 'or texts 
of holy writ here under confideratibn. All then we: do en- 
gage on our part is, carefully to diftinguim between thofe 




gs we have a full proof of, and thofe things wherein 
we only try to make fome near' approaches towards the 
truth ; and upon this foot will now be explained the feveral 
particulars in the plan before us, according to the indie a-* 
tion of them by the letters in the margin j for the greater 
conveniency of finding out whatever may feem to want a 

review, or deferve to be more narrowly looked or 
into. * 




a. We begin with the Oracle (G), where God did fpeak 
from between the cherubim s 5 accordingly it is called the 
Oracle of his Holinefs, or as, it is otherwife tranflated, His. 
Holy Oracle \ towards which the Ifraelites turned them-r 
felves when they did worfbip u ; and this was a fquare 
room of 20 cubits, as appears* from 1 iCings viV 2, 20., 

2 Chron. iii. 8. 

b. The holy place, or Sanctuary, 40 cubits long arid 20 

broad, as is plain from 1 Kings vi. 2, & 3. where it is alfo 

'called 



_ J* 

*Exoq. xxv. 22. ult. Pfal. xcix. 1. 1 Bfal. xxviii. 2. 11 See 
before, Vol. 3. ch. 7. fed. 4. under the article of the mercy- 
feat and ark of the teftimbny. &cbmp. Pfal. xxviii. 2. 



A ' 



5 




(G) In Hebrew, Debir, as if one mould fay Locutoriumj 
^ fpeaking-place. For there it was that God ufed to ' ifpeak, or 
give his orders, or iriftru&ions, to his lieutenant, if one may fo 

_ 5 or P r ihce, and to the high-prieftV his firft minifter. 
Befides, it was called the oracle of thehoufe, and inoft holy place, 
Heb; holy j or, as the Septuagint (27), holies of "holies, and is 

it is : tranflated (28) concerning the tabernacle the jholieft of 
all (29). 

The Septuaginf have kept the Hebrew Word .reading it &*£e»p 

pr except in one place, where it is ' tranflated vaoj, or 



tempi 



. (27) Exod. xxv. 22. Numb. vii. $9, (28) 1 Kings v«i. 6, 
Pfal, xxvii. 28. (29) Hebr. ix. 3. 



V 1 
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For the Houfe (H) might 
name of the two apartments % but that of 
the^emple (IJ the proper name x for the fecond apartment : 

of both thefe together ', 

was 




c. Before the 



A % 



r ^ 







X Kings vi. 2. 



ftood a Porch. 



t. 



was 

as is faid ver. 



and ten cubits was 




3 



and fo far we have a certainty from the 



books of, Kings and Chronicles. To which we might, 

if needful, add the authority of Jofephus z and numbers of 
others. * 





As for the wall between the porch and 
any one fees it ought to be there admitted, though never 
mentioned in fo many words by the facred hiftorians. We 
" it appears to have been of great ufe, not only better to 
fuftain the building, but alfo to Separate the temple from 
the porch belonging to it 5 that fo this temple might ftantf 

it'felf and alfo be fhut up when there was. pccar 





(ion for i t. 



**.*» • 
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But 
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1 * 



1 Kings vL 5, & paff. x Ibid, ver- ifa ? PfaL v. £ 



comp. xx via. 2, 



Pag. 34a. 



• t 1 * 

(H) non Habbaith, or rV3 Baith, an Houfe ( 36), by way of 
excellency. It was the houfe of God,, and in fome fenfe that of 
the Ifraelites alfo, wherefore they lay (31), Our holy and beauti- 
ful houfe where our fathers, prqifed thee. However, the houfe 
of the Lord is indifferen tly taken for the whole, or par t off, the 
building. 

(I) $0>n Hecal is properly a palace, wkriefs the [hecal] palace 
of Ahab (32) ; and by this name feems to be called the different 
parts belonging to the tabernacle (33). The Septuagint tranflate 
it vKoq moft frequently, and fometimes 0***0$. 

(K.) Well might it be called fo, when it was the place of his 
refidenCe among the Ifraelites. So fays Solomon (34), Ibawe 

furely : built thee an houfe to dwell in at fettled place for thee to 

abide in. And therefore the Jews have given the name of Shekinah 
to this habitation not ; improperly, for -there was God's; fymbolical 
prefence upon the ark (35), or, as it were his throne ; and there 
alfo was a real prefence confpicuous by its operations., I mean by 

the oracles which God delivered there. , < 



r — 

(30)1 Kings viii 1 6. (31 ) Ifaiah Ixiv. 1 1 



(3-2) 1 King* 



xxr. 1. 



(33) x Sam. 1. 9. iii. 3 



( 34) 1 Kings viiL 1 j 



(35) 1 Sam. iv. 4. 2 Sam. vi. 2. Pfehn. 'te *• 



1 

\ 



i. But further, our conje&ure is 




plain inference, that the temple had doors. Thus it is faid 

For the entering of the oracle he made doors b , 
made he for the entering (L) of the tern 

and the two doors were of fir-tree. Mow a ddor feems 





a wall, where-ever a wall appears to be necef- 
was here. Arid ffcould it be obie&ed, that the 



oracle had a door as well as the* fanQuary, though we do 
jiot conceive any wall between them, it might be anfwer- 
ed. That there is nothing upon record cbriter^ing fuch a 
wall (M); that we fee no neceifity for one ; and laftly, that 

there might be fomething elfe in lieu of it. 

For a very rich and ftrong veil was made to feparate 





the m°.ft holy from the holy place c , the fame we 
£s St. Matthew calls the veil of the temple that was rent in 
twain when Jefus yielded up the ghojl d . Jofeph us e pofitive 1 - 




tells us, that Solomon made a partition wall 
From the veil : but this is not fo clfearlv ex 




facred books. The tranllation indeed fays f , He made a 
partition by the chains of go\d Kef ore the oracle : and accordr 
ingly we may underftand, that there was both a partition 
and a veil, the partition being fixed, and the veil hanging 
before it, fo as to be moved like our curtains. But we do 

.not warrant, that this is the- true fenfe of the Hebrew (N), 

which 



a i Kings yi. 31. b Ibid. 33, 34. c 2 Chron. iii 22. 

* Matth. xxvii. 50, 51. e Ant. lib. yiii. c 3. p. 343. f i Kings 
vi. 2; 



(L) The word in Hebrew is nn9 Petach, the fame as for the 



r 4 \ » 



oracle above, and therefore entring ought to be kept in Englifli, 
not door, > as in our tranflation ; although Petach, an entring^ is 
in other places tranflated a door, by a true analogy. 

(M) This muft be underload of holy writ, wherein no mention 
is made of any fuch wall, though indeed our tranflation fay s, as 
to the door of the oraoiej " the lintel and Me polls Were a fifth 
part of the wall." But thofe laft Words are not in the He- 
pfew, * and truly another interpretation is given in tjie margin, viz. 



that they were five fquare ; however, the reading in the text may 



ytell be admitted relatively to the height of the Oracle, fo that 
this is meant, that the lintel, &e. were five cubits high. 

(N) jrnipm^n "Dyn Vajehabber Beratikoth, or, according to 
thekeri, Bera^oufcoth, which is verbatim, he made pafs with 
chains, fuppbfmg ratikoth to be chains; for that word occurs in nc 

text |>ut .this, an4 may be as well $ra : nflate4 bars, or bolts 

9 



0 m \ M * 

which is t$ih&, He placed chains (bars or bolts) crofs the 






grade : However, there was a door to it, as we have Teen 
already. And although we may eafily conceive a door 
without a wall, properly fo called, we muft 

as a partition. Befides/what bolted this door, 
or went acrOfs before the oracle, was of gold, and there- 
fore not the veil itfelf. At leaft the Hebrew text allows 
us to fay the oracle was (hut up .with golden bolts. Yet 
whether there was a partition befides the door of each 

fide s , or whether the door itfelf ferved inftead of a 

ion, we fhali not determine (Q), but conclude this 
article by faying, that the doors of the porch are mention-? 
ed as fuch in one paflage h , and called the doors of the 
houfe of the Lord in another \ 

g. What we are now to confider are the chambers, 
built againft the wall of the houfe round about, both of the 

temple arid the oracle, the nethermoft faid to be five cut 
bits broad, and alfo five cubits high k ; but of their length 




we find nothing in the books we refer to. It feems they 
were fquare rooms : Jofephus tells us *, they were thirty in 
number all about the temple, which, it may be, he toofe 
from that of Ezejdel m , who fays, The fide chambers were 

. three % 

I 

■ 

s j Kings vi ? 31. h 2 Chron. xxix. 7. 3 Ibid, xxviii. 24, 
k .1 Kings vi. 5, 6. 1 Antiq. viii. c. 3. p. 342. m Ezek. xli. 6. 

or any thing equivalent. Hence then it feems, Jofephus (.36) 
took, " the in and the outfide of fhe temple was all lined with 
" cedar, and that the cramping of the cedar together with ftrohg 
*' chains, (aXvo-eaj, not irons, as L'eftrange has ; it) was a great 

ftrength and fecurity to the building. 7 * However, fro materia 
Jubje&d, to make pafs with chains ; or as it might be tranflated 
without the particle ( $j), to make chains pafs, feems to be not 
thing elfe but to chain, or tie with chains, to bolt, or bar ; unlefs, 
the word veil be fupplied to fill up the gap of this expre$on, well 
underftood at that time, though afterwards, being obfeure and 
obfolete, it was omitted by the Septuagint. The Vulgate fays, 
he fattened the lhelfs with nails . 

(O) It will hardly be expected we ihduld here take par ticulat? 
notice of thofe facred veflels and utenfils that adorned this holy 
houfe, viz. the ark, and cherubims, the table of mew-hread, the 
golden candlefticks (?fi)> and the altar of incenfe 3 fioce we could 
hardly add any thing, that is needful concerning them, to 

hath already been obferved in the cqurfe of this hiftory . 




(36) Antiq. yiii. c 3. p. 343. (37) Coll. Lament, i. |7, 

Pfal. |v. 18, (38) See 1 Kangs vii. 49. 
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The Explanation at Large. Bobk I, 

three, one over dnother, and thirty in order: So that thirty 
being multiplied by three, according to the number of 
ftories in the firft book of Kings, thofe chambers will 
amount in all to ninety, that are called the nethermoft, 
the middle, and the third. And fuch a number may eafily 
be placed about the houfe, fuppofing them to have been 
each of five cubits length, as well as height, for in the 
breadth they differed from five to fix, and from fix to fe- 

the reafon of which is there given. Upon this fcore 
they will undoubtedly appear fomewhat fmall, and fo in 
deed Jofephus n calls them. However, if their ufe was well 
known, that might give fome light into this matter. But 
concerning their ufe, we find only °, that Joas was hidden, 
in the bed- chamber (P) belonging to the temple. Taking 

it then for granted, that they were chiefly or frequently in- 
tended to lye in, we may venture to fay, that they were 
fufncient for that purpofe, efpeqially thofe of the middle 
and third ftory. Befides that, the bed-chambers anion 
the Jews were generally upper rooms, as has already been 
obferved in this Univerfal Hiftory p . 

On e thing more remains to be attended to about the tem- 
ple, properly fo called. It is faid q , The door , for the middle 
chamber was in the right fide of the houfe , and they went up with 
winding Jiairs into the middle chamber, and out of the mid- 
dle into the third. Where we may well imagine an open- 
ing was left in the thicknefs of the wait for a pair of Hairs, 

to go up to the fecond ftory of the chambers about the 

temple, 
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fi'pctx&crw q\ko,$ ubi fupr. 



0 2 Kings xi. 2. 



p See before 



Vol. iii.Ch. vii. Sect, iv. of Sepulchres &feq. " * i Kingsvi. S. 



(P) In Hebrew, ^in Heder or Cheder, and feenis to be un- 
derstood of ohe of the three ftories about the temple (39), where 
might be the beds for the priefts in waiting, and among thofe 
rooms, or chambers, one, or more, efpecially referved, or fet 
apart for the high-prieftj which alfo ought therefore to have been 
a retired place, and not eafily acceffible but to himfelf and confort, 
with thofe they trufted. Thefe rooms we find alfo called inner- 
parlours (40) . where for parlours the Hebrew hath Chadarim, 
and there diftinguiftied from the lower apartments, Ganfakim, 
(the treafuries in our verfion), and from the upper-rooms. So as 

we have here the feveral parts of the Jaziah (41), it feems, by 
their proper names. 



(.39) See 1 Kings vii. 25. {40) 1 Chron. xxviii. xi 

1 Kings vi. 5. 



(40 



temple, and alfo a pailage from the temple to the porch ^ 

for - ■ tHejre ; might be feveral occafions that required the mi - 
nifte%of the temple to go up to thofe chambers, as well 
as" in and ou t of the temple, of which we fuppofe a detail 
is not here expected. ^ .:.'*:■/ 

We are now come to the Porch, where we meet with 
thofe celebrated columns, or pillars, Solomon adorned it 
with. It is faid r , He fet them up in the. porch of the temple^ 
and 8 .he made befdre the houfe two pillar j, and 1 he reared up 
the pillar $ before the temple \ which expreflions taken toge- 
ther fufficiently feem to imply the pillars were before the 
temple in its porch. But it is not quite fo eafy to amgn 
the height of them. In one place it is faid of Solomon u , 

He cafi two pillars of brafs of eighteen cubits high apiece. In 
another x we read, He made two pillars of thirty -and -five 
cubits high. This feeming inconfiftency between the two 
facred hiftorians we {hall prcfently reconcile ; only we will 
firft beg leave to take notice, that this is an inftance of their> 
not combining together, of their not being corrected or 
! amended by one another. Now let us only fuppofe the pe- 
ri eftal or bafis of the columns to have been 17 cubits high, 
this added to the 18 cubits (1 Kings vii. 15. Jer. Iii. 21.) 
for the {haft, will, added together, make exactly 35, the 
number mentioned 2 Chron. iii. 15. Laftly, taking from 
1 Kings vii. i6 t five cubits, being the height of the chapi- 
ter, we mail have the true height of the pillars, viz. 40 
cubits. It is true, that in another place ? the height of the 
chapiter is faid to have been three cubits ; but here we ap- 
prehend we have the dimenftonof the chapiter only, {brief- 
ly fo called, Cotherith in the Hebrew, or crowning, which 
is expreffed to have been three cubits ; and there is left to 
be underftood the. wreathen work on it round about) which 
was two cubits more ; both which fums added make that 
of five, the number fet down before by the fame, author. , 
We can fay but little concerning the thicknefs of the {haft 

of thofe pillars, only that a line of twelve cubits did compafs 

I either of (QJ them round about z , and therefore the diamer 

" • ter 

H 

^^^^ m 

I r 1 Kings yii. 15. s 2 Chron. iii. 15. , 1 Ibid* ver. 1 j. 

I " Kings ubi fup. x Chron. ubi fup. y 2 Kings xxv. 17. 
I z 1 Kings vii. 15. . 

I ( Q) Some will fay, the Hebrew differs from our tranflation,, 
I for what is here either of them, is there (>Wrt Hafheni) the fe- 

I cond^ and we acknowledge this is a feeming, though no real, dif- 





The Explanation at Large 

ter was four cubits, which is the proportion of xz for the 

circumference. But it may be further obferved, that one 





of the pillars was to be feen on the right of the 
and called Jachin, and the other on the left called Bdaz % 
l^ow Jachin fignifies he fliall eftablim, and Boaz, ftrength 
is in him. By which it Teems Solomon would give to un- 
der ft and, that he depended only on an Almighty power 
for the continuance and duration of this temple. But 
way of conjecture one might furjpofe, there was an in 
fcription in fome fuch fenfe upon the bafis of each of the 
pillars, that on one beginning with the word Jachin, and 
that on the other with the word Boaz 5 from whence the 
pillars might have their denomination ; as we fee the books 
of Mofes called by the firft word they begin with *. Laft- 
Jy, as to their fituation 5 we take it they flood before the 
temple b , -in the porch of the temple c : So fays our tran^ 



flation, which we chufe here to follow (R). 



Goinq 



* 1 Kings vii, 21. * See before Vol, iii. Ch. vi;. Seel:, iv. 
firft note A. b 2 Chron. 1 7. c 1 Kings vii. 21. 



ference. It is faid, Eighteen cubits was the height of the firft co~, 
lumn, and a line of twelve cubits did encompafs the fecond 9 which 

js an elliptical expreflion, where, in a period, one branch of it not 
expreffed, is underftood by what the other expreffes (42). So 
here the height of the firft column gives you the meafure of the 
iecond, and the thicknefs of the ffecond the meafure of the firft. 
But this not being agreeable to our ftile, another turn ought to be 
took, which is ufual and intelligible in our way of fpeaking* 

(R) One reafon is the difference to be ohferVed between the two 
particles in the texts of Chronicles and Kings* In that it is ajsrfyf 
All-pene, which cannot otherwife be tranflated than by Before. 
But in this it is h Le, which may he tranflated feveral ways, and 
efpecially by In ; foyou read Lerouach (43), in the cool of the 
evening; Lekifie (44), in the throne s and fuch like expreffions 
{45). Befides, the Vulgate ha6 in porticu, and the $eptuag;int do 

not much differ as to the fenfe : They tranflate, he Jet up the 0* 
iars rS czfactfA of the porch ; which feems to imply, that the pil- 
lars were an appurtenance of the porch, and therefore very proper- 
ty placed in it. Jofephus, as to this, fays only (46), Solomon 

placed 

s 

f 

■ 

(42) Vid. Prov. x. 1. Ifai. xxxii. 3. Deut. xv. 12. Pfalm 
cxlii. 4. Conf. Jerem. Hi. 21, 22. (43) Gen. iii. 8. (44) Ffalm. 
ix. 4. (45 ) Pfalm xvi. 10. Dan. ii. i. Os. v. 12. Zephaft. 
11. 15. (46) Antiq. lib. viii. c. 3. p. 344.- 



- } 



Going now out of the porch, we 






ftanding. before the porch d ,, or before thd 
^ as in the Hebrew* not improperly tranflated tjie 
fore^ftpntof the houfe : and there it feems to- have ftbod in 

of the court (S), of which court afterwards* 
This altar tor burnt-otterings one of the fame 




ufe in the tabernacle, whereof we have fpoken at large f » 
What remains for us to obferve is, only the new altar, which 



two cubits y and as many broad± beftdes tett. 




» 



s j and fince no fteps were allowed in the ta 
bernacle to go up to the altar h , i taught to be fuppofed_ 

there were none for that ufe in the temple, but only an eafy 
afcent up to the altar. 

Of the court itfelf we muft own it is our opinion, that 
it went at firft all about the temple. Thus was the court 
about the tabernacle, an oblong iquare, the length ther 

hundred cubits, and the breadth fifty every 

Now as we find ho dimenfion given of the couri 





d I Kings viii. 64. coll. 2 Chron. vii. 7. xv. 8* e Ibid. xv. 8i> 

f Vol. iii. ch* vii. fed. 4. of things confecrated to God. § aGhron* 
mi. h Exod. xx. 26. 1 Ibid, xxvii. 9. 12. 



1 I 



/ 



placed one of* them on the right poftof the porch* and the 6the* 



on the left* The, French and Ifihgliih tranilations add, at the en^ 

trance df the porch> We have declared oar opinion to be thai 
they were within 5 but after all, if one likes them better without*. 
%e would hot much dppofe - it, fince may fignify At, as where it 
is faid of Zabulon (47), w He ihall ftand H at* the haven of th© 



" fea 5" or For, as in the very fame exprelfion, viz. £sj&k^ outf- 



ox interpreters have taken it elfewhere (48), faying, for the 





» 1 

tabernacle, the altar of burnt*ofFerihgs was to be 

, and at a ! convenient diftance fo 



that our tranflation. feems to be very, right iii faying by (50) -atod' ai 
(£rMt, which could not be well otherwife, the court being; of a 
wMl compafs. But as that of the temple was much larger, the 
altar might here ftand in the middle of the court, and this further: 
appears from its relation to the /King's Seat, which was in the' 
inidft of the other courts, and before this altar, as will be 







t'J. (48) 1 Kings vii it. 




xl. 6. * See before, Vol. iii. ch. vii. fed. 4. of the ark and 




Notes Y & Z* 




1. s # (%\) Ibid. v* 7, $* 



XVI 



Thfe Explanation at Large Bpak h 



in the temple, all we carl well do, to go foiftewhat by a 
fcriptural rule, * is, to make "this laft court • twice as big as 
that in the tabernacle* becaufe it fufficieritly appears king 
Solomon kept pretty near to ; that proportion in the 
building of the temple itfelf. Again^ as in that oblong 
Square the tabernacle flood weft wards, and that 




that 

means the court had oh the eaft two third parts or more 
of the Whole fpace, we conceive, the court in the 



temple, as Solomon at firft built it, to have been much 
the fame. • * ■ 

But a wall is placed here oh the weft fide of the court 
before the porch, for which no warrant will eafily, be found 
in that part of fcripture that was to be our guide in our 
prefent enquiry, and therefore does r not feerri to be built 
upon any fure foundation ; but yet what we have to fay for 
it may be feen in the next note (T); 

A new court is plainly mentioned in facred hiftory* 
Thus we read \ That Jehofophatjlood in the congregation 
j.udah, and Jerufalem in the houfe of the Lord before the 

new court ( V), That here by the houfe of the Lord is un- 

• der flood 




1 



2 Chron. xx 



t 




(T) By faying this we would not be underftood to deny there 
might be fuch a wall in Solomon's time, for we read C5 3) con^ 
cerning the houfe he built for his queen, The great court round a* 

hout was with three rows of hewed Jtones, and a row of cedar' 
hjeams ; As for the inner court of the houfe of the Lord, and for the 

porch of the houfe* Inftead of As, our tranflation renders, Both, 
the Hebrew 1 We, whofe ordinary fignification is and. 'But in the 
way of a comparifon, (as it plainly appears to be here ufed) if we 
confult bur tranflation in other places ( 5 4), it would, we think, 
be more properly rendered by As. However, the wall, for the 
porch of the houfe may , it feems, be underftood of this wall that 
ftbod before the porch of the temple, though others, with fome 
probability, uriderftand it of a porch before the queen's houfe. 

(V) The name given by the Septuagint to this court .deferves 

fome attention : They call it »tA»v t«? o-jiyws , the court of the 
tabernacle \, which, well underftood, feems to be a very proper 
name 5 for the houfe in Solomon's building did anfwer the- ta- 
bernacle pi Mofes, and here and there equally was the Shekinah 
or inhabitation, of the divine majefty, to which St. John alfo 
feems to have an eye* when he fays, the toy®* word zvkwwm & 
%w dwelt among us. v - Now 



* 

i 



25 



(S3 



1 Kings vin 1 2. 



(54) 1 Sam. xii. 15. Prov. x* 



derftood the whole compafs of the temple* with its fever al 
courts, >warits no proofs after what has been faid above m . 



KWUt WJ . " "~ — I — 3» ~ — — ww»- — 

But \?wh'at that new court is* we are now .to 




Soirie^villhave it to have been the court of priefts repaired, 
as indeed the altar was, by king Afa % and therefore called 
the. New Court. 

i 

But though, by the analogy of the temple with the ta-' 
bemacle, the court of priefts feems to have been round 
about the holy and moft holy place, and not divided by a 
wall 5 yet afterwards fuch a wall being found convenient 
to be made between the altar and the porch, that part of the 
court about the temple becoming how a fort of a court by 
itfelf, might be called the new court, the old name, viz. 
the court of the priefts, remaining with that part where 

flood the altar. Now weether this will be judged a rational 
conjecture muft be fubmitted to the reader. , 

We have a few words to add concerning the other, bu t 

undoubted, wall of the court of priefts. It is feid <v Solo- 
mon^/// the inner- court with three rows of hewed Jione y and 

a row of cedar-beams* It is elfe where p called the court of 
priefts, and bore the name of the inner, becaufe of another 
round about it. But what thefe rows were, is not fo eafy 
to explain. Some indeed do not fpare buildings that coft 
them nothing, and of thefe rows make fo many ilofies ; 
but whether the jingle Hebrew word, Tur, i. e. row, will- 
uphold fuch a heavy building, we very much doubt : To us 



there appears no more than a kind of parapet wall, of 
fome four or five foot high, (^confifting of three rows of 
ftonei one upon another, and a fourth of cedar beams 
over them) fufficient to keep off the people from, being an 
hinderance in the court of priefts, but low enough for 




Ifraelites without to fee all the priefts were doing 



One 



^ m Note C. &al. n 2 Chron. xv. 8. 0 1 Kings vi. 36. 
vli. 12. p 2 Ghron . i v. g . . , 



} 



Now this fituatiori of the . New-Court being allowed j we may, 

by it further explain and fix the place where Zechariah, the high* 
prieft's fon, was killed. It is faid this happened in the court of 
the houfe of the Lord (55), between the temple and the altar 
(56;, which muft be as he came out of the,temple, into this New 

Court, towards the wall before the porch. 



% Ghron*. xx, $.« (56) John i* 14 



entries i n to* the court ; for though we fhpuld not find any 
mentioned, as they .are fufficiently % they muft, in the 
nature of things, have been there, and we therefore place 



them where we. find it molt proper, viz. over-againft the 
gates that are faid to have been in that court where the 
people did meet for their folemft devotions. 

Now this court fX)rwas called) the' Grmt Gourt r + becaufe 

of its bignefs, comparatively to that of the priefts, which 
was a good deal lefs ; both of them being faid to be the two 
courts of the houfe of the Lord s : And that Solomon himfelf 
did build the one as well as the other, we read in thefe 
words, Furthermore he made the court of the pr lefts, 
great court i and doors for the court, and overlaid the doors o 





them with hrafs, Jofephus, not thinking this metal valu* 



able enough, has made a ! tranfmutatioft of it into filverV 
and has, at no other efcpence than: his fancy, built & large 



court upon a mount railed on purpofe 400 cubits high; It 



as eafy to prefume he has fpared neither columns,; nor . por- 
ticoes, nor all the embeliifhments a fruitful imagi nation could 

prompt him to adorn it with (Y)i 

Haste 



1 1bid; • r Ibid. « 2 Kings xsi. j * . ■ * Antiq, lib. viii. c< 
%. p. 346. 



1- . 



(X) The SeptUagint call it c*vhw Ufa, Ivhere Up* ought not fc 
be taken for hecal commonly rendered^ as has already been ob 




but never, as we know 



i 






This Iaft word, 

' 

('$&), does iignify either the whole of the building, pr fome out- 



part.,of it, and is properly a facred place, Or confecrated ground 
the court of Ifrael being its proper court, as it encompaiTed round 
about immediately that of the priefts^ and mediately the temple 
itfelf and oracle. 

(Y) His words are, " Beyond this partition was another fquare 
* ' court (Tgr. hpov) or building, with large porticoes of galleries 
** about it, and four ftately gates that opened eaft, weft^ north, 
and fouth, the doors all plated and inlaid with gold. This 

place was common to all the people.—— * The erecting of 

this outward building was fo ftipendous an undertaking, that 



ee 



tongue can exprefs the difficulties of railing it, and 1 a maii 



it 



would 



J57) i Chron. xxix. 4. Collv Eajiki 3f 1 V. 19, C58) Antiq 

tiii. e. 3. p.- 346. 
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we now to fix the gates , There were 



- the, temple, eaft, north, and fouth 
£|dg^QVOm the weft fide. Thefe gates were 



^•'•W^MftpH wii-h power and authority, who had 







of Levi tes 5 for we read ^ Among 
were the: divjfions of the porters,;, even among the 
men, haying wards one againft another, to ferve, in 

houfe of -the Lord ; and they caft lots, as well the fmali 




as the great, for every gate. We have nothing remarka 
ble to fay concerning the north and eaft gates 5 but 
^ that to the fouth, we find the houfe of Afuppim x , "and 




^hat this houfe was is not eafy to determine ; however, as 
this belongs properly to our fubjec\ we (hall make our beft 
endeavours towards a difcovery that way. 

The radical verb Afap figriifies to add, aflemble, or ga 



ther together, and the feveral nouns derived from it keep 

; fo that it is to be prefumed, it is 
the word Afuppim ; but as this idea is in- 
definite, we muft try to fix it by the ufe of this word 




* 



to be found only in the place already quoted, and a little 
lower/, and in Nehemiah z . In the firft quotation, the 
translation is word for word the houfe of Afuppim, but the 

fbnfe feems rather (Z) to imply each of the two houfes, 

for 



1 



* • * 

u i Chron xxvi. 12, 13. x Ibid, ver. 15* * ver, 17 

Chap- xii. ver. 25. > 



would have much ado to believe his own very eyes that faw 
Such hollows, fuch depths to be filled up, as a 




hardly have looked upon, (or but fo much as fancied, without 
turning his brain ; 40b cubits to be brought up to a level with 




the top of the mountain, only to make the work regul 
the ground even. This port was encompaffed again with a 
kind of double cloyfter, and two rows of pillars to fupport it; 
every pillar being cut whole out of the rock ; the doors were 
* c all filver work, &c 

(Z) According to an ufual way of fpeaking in fcripture ; as 

where we read, The fool hath /aid (59). Ho*w Jkveet thy word (60) . 
Let us lurk for the innocent (61). The wicked flee (62). She, that 

is; the woman, /hall be failed (63). For, by what follows, the 



fenfe appears to be each or either of the things and perfons men 
tioned. See above, letter O 




(59) Pf. xiv. 1. (60) cxix. 103. {61) Prov. 1. 11. 

2) xxvii. 1. (63) 1 Tim. ii. 15. 
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were 




the fecond text* the tranflation 



toward Afubbim two and two 




9 




1 




the Hebrew) and as far as can be judjged^gfche^ue 
fenfe is this, There were four Levites trufted witfr the eare 
of the Afuppim, two to the one,' arid two to the other. 




feems to be confirmed by the third pana£ey that 



Nehemiah, for one reads, according to the Hebrew* Por- 
ters keeping the ward at the Afuppim of the gates. In the 



vferfiori it is at the threjhblds r and in the margin 3reafi 
or affemblies. It would have been better to have preferved 



iri the tranflation the Hebrew word 
though a proper na me, is there a cafe governed. And if 
the three above-mentioned paffages are carefully compared 




V 



together, it will plainly appear, that there were near the 
gate we have been fpeaking Of, two houfes, or diftin6t 
apartments, one on each fide of this gate, where either 
the pri efts or the levites, or it may be 
bled at times, either about bufihefs relating 
or depofited all things of ufe in that confecra ted place, finee 
gathering and affembling are equally an apt tranflation of 
the word Afuppi m . Befidesj we find in holy writ j that 




there were fuch apartments or houfes within the incloflire 
or precin£fc of the temple, or its courts. So, for exampl 

Jeremiah* brought the Rechahites into the houfe of 'the 




into one of the chambers y where he did put before 
full of wine 9 and fo on. This room, which 
reafon, we may fuppofe to have had fome extent, did be- 

the offspring of Igdaliah, a man of God, that is 
a prophet; and its fituation is faid to have been 
the chamber of the princes, or chief men,, which 




in the temple can be underftpod only of the priens, or 
chiefs of the levites. Befides, it is faid, that this chamber 



was above the chamber of Maafejah; the keeper of the door. 

It was an upper room. And it is well known, that about 
bufinefs of moment they met in fuch rooms among the 

Jews, which was ftill a cuftom in the time of the apoftles b . 

Let that be as it will, there are feen here in the fame houfe 
large rooms, different or diftin£t both in relation to the 
ufes they were put to, and the perfons that occupied them 

met or lodged in them, in order to be of fer 
vice to the temple, or its minifters ; or whether in parti 
cular . the lower part, or ground floor of thefe houfes 

few 



3 




Chap. xxxv. 2, Sec, fc Ads i. 13, & pafl*. 







4 



and ibeim 



it;^ ro«>2^ , to A ^/ God miitb 

enou " 




gate, to put 







more 



cernins; 





1 * 









which two things a& vpM di 



ftindlly to be confidered, the fir ft relates to the fotht 

and this we 





ly neceflary to 



own we are ignorant of. But as it was 




* 1 









-r 



ners 





manner we 




J 4 








nioft proper 
thing we have to fay about thefe; chambers is 






room 




now been 








different from thdfe we are ho W 
plain from holy writ d , that David gave 



courts o 




w 1 *, 





if all the {chambers found about, of the trea juries of the 



and of the trea furies of the dedicated 

was over the \ 






* t 




if : the hojufe of God r and ever the treaft 

it may be added 





ZorobabeL in Nehemiah's time 



9 



f > 




there had been no thoushts of 

/fe jpr/g^. having the overfi i 






c 2 Ghron. xxv. 24. ' d 1 Chroh . xxviii 




xxvi. 20. f Nehem . xiii. 4, c 



: 1 




Not furely the fame OJbed-edom, who, from the 
pf the temple, had been 




--. .... , .,^m,^ 



his . foris under him, but one of his family, or pofterity, 



was in ; the fame employment or office ; either bearing the - fame 



name; ; of' ^oing by it in that his public capacity, or: as fucceflor 

Somewhat like we fee m the; names qt Ifrael, Judan 




, ^c 



* 4 



(Bj It may !bevnot unworthy taking notice,, that ^he'-toie 
word jrim^K Ozroth, is equally in both texts, though it be aix* 




; T viz , Tteafaries : and Treafures 



f 1 • 4 \ 
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g to every one to l?x and ^eoie 



\ 



\ mi 



W 



i 

• t * 
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.1 



at 



* > 




i or 






had prepared for Tobiah, one allied unto him\ 



ber+ where afore- time tbey lata the meat- o 




incenfe* and the veffehi andibetyihestf 
wine r and the oily and the offerings in the courts of the houfe 
of God. 



We would have thefe laft words to be attended to, be- 

diftinguijDbed from 

thofe already mentioned s, which immediately , joined the 

befides that thefe laft; as has been feen h 



•1 






were very fmall, and did not feerh to have been capacious 
enough for thofe ufes the others . were^gut.,;$o , the <Hffe 



rerice of their names makes it probable, that thefe cham- 
bers were different. Thofe about the 




Jaziah (D), and thofe in the courts Le&acoth, 




were the chief porters that were over thofe chambers, or, 
as in the margin, ftore-houfes and treafuries of the houfe 
of God ' ; and very large they ought to have been indeed, 
firice in one of them the chamber of Gemariah, in the 

higher 



s Supra Litt. g. in marg. h Ibid. 1 I Chiron, ix. 26. 




• * 



t 



(C) According as has been obferved above, though it may be 

the four Hebrew chara&ers there' roivh are not rightly punctuat- 
ed for Lifticath, in the fmgular, a chamber, but ought to have 
been fo for Lemacoth, in the plural, chambers. Yet, one way 
or other, the fenfe is much the fame. 

(X> J we take to have been fomewhat like the Italians cor- 
ridore, which fome derive from currere, where pne may run in, 
around about an houfe, as you have fome furniftied with bedrooms 
in our hofpitals and colleges. And truly the Hebrew word comes 
up, to that notion, for #2tf jazah, is to lay, and jazuah, abed, 
Tffal. 132, 139. However, in the jaziah, belonging to the tem- 
ple, the rooms were of a fmaller fort, but fytii&b Lemacoth, the 



larger fort of them, like our . dining-rooms, parlours, or t halls. 
" And indeed in that emblematical temple of Ezekiel, where all is 
rv feprefented, in the height of grandeur and bignefs, far above that 

m> - • t ' • _ 1 * — ^_ — 1 A- ■_ — — . a . ^ a. ^ _ _ m s m - ■ • _ ^ - " 



of Solomon's temple, there is no mention of any fuch thing as ja- 



#1 w r 



ziah, but in its ftead, fo many Le (hacotht . Yet.it may be objected, 
that David gave to Solomon the pattern of the court of the houfe 
of the Lord, and of all the chambers, Lemacoth, round about 
^64 /. True they were fuch rooms, but not joining to the Soufe, 



as thejaziahs which Solomon built againft it 'f6^j. 



f 



(64) i ehrcn. Xxvinfi 2 . (65 ) 1 ? Rin'gs vi. 5 . 10. 



7 



i \ 









was tha£we are about 
in iX the ears of all 



m n/ ■ a < v r ■ 



cannot well 




4 ' • 
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met together (F) 



coniiderable 



♦ * 



how 





weft, which 

attention. Thus fays the facred hifto* 
rian Shuppim and Hofah the -Hot came forth wejiward 
wi^the gate Shallecheth, by the caufey of the going up , ward 

and m at Par bar wefiward^ four at the caufey^ 
two ]ai Pkrbar. As to the firft at fduth-weft, the name 

according to its etymology, to what comes 

as we call it . from the Latin; or a 





building. The word is found 
only in two places of fcripture, , this of Chronicles, and 

% where it is faid of oaks, whofe fuhftance is in 

their- leaves* fays our verfio n , bu t the 
Hebrew , be-fhallecheth, where the particle be ftands 






in* and Shallecheth, we fhould think to be, what is rifen 



9 , ■ 



or above ground, for ; here fuch trees very well ftand or 
fubfift (G). ; 

However, when the name of Shallecheth is given to 
the gate we are fpeaking of, we fee it at the fame time 

to a caufey. This was a jet tee, bank, terrafs, 
bridge, that led up to the temple. And here, it feems, 

fhould 





■ • « 
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#1 . * 



Terem. xxxvi. io. 1 i Chron. xxvi. 16. m Ibid 



ver. ■.•1.8. . n Ifaiah vi. 13 



1 



it 



("E ) This is an expreffion that occurs but once, and is therefore 
the harder to be underliood ; though of) itfelf a plain one, which 
feems to be in relation to a. court that ftood lower. But it may- 
be, no , mpre is intended than thereby to fignify the great court. 
However, if higher, muft.be taken in the proper fenfe ; to us it 
appears, 'tis the new court that is here called the higher, becaufe 
thereon was the temple, in" the eaft of the hill, where, it is com- 
monly fuppofed, was its top. 

: (F) It may be faid indeed, he might read it out of a window 
or balcony, which we are not willing to oppofe ; but then we 
do. further remark, that this chamber, out of which he read, 



was at the entry of the new gate, fuppofed to be the eaftern, and 
near it, m either courts, might be large apartments.. 

(Gj This, to us, appears to be the true notion the Hebrew 
text gives of what we haye feen rendered by the. word Subftance, 
which is naSD Mazebeth, the fubfiftence, projperlyj or fubfifting 

, wherefore it Signifies a pillar , and monument Gen. 




xxxv. 14 



_ ♦ ' - 

The Explanation at Barge 



K - * 





k * 



-fliould oe placed the mifliad, made for the temple by the 

king °. The tranflation calls it pillars in the text, but in 



the margin rails, (Heb. a prop) and in another, pi 




bears the name of p Mefilloth, rendered by terrifes in the 
text, but in the margin Hays, /Heb, high- way s^ the fenfe 
of all which comes to one; for the ground without the 
temple feems to have been very uneven, and in order to 
make the coming to it not only commodious, but delight- 
ful, Solomon contrived an avenue over the valley, one end 
of which anfwered the gate Shallecheth, and the other the 
palace, over-againft the fbuth-fide of the temple, to the 
north of mount Sipn. It is in this difpofal or order wo 

are to confider what is called i his af cent i By which he . went 
tip into the houfe of the Lord ; which afcent was built 
Solomon in fo cofily a manner, that it was looked upon 
.with, admiration by the queen of Sheba. Thus have we 
iaifigned a caufe why this gate mould be called Shallecheth; 
and, as there was the greateft concourfe of thofe about 
.court, and in general from the high city, here were two 
diftincU: guard-houfes, parallel to one another, one under 
Shuppim, and the other under his co- partner Hofah. 

But the fecond to the weft, towards the north of 
the temple, was for the inhabitants of that part of the ci- 
ty that has fince been called the lower : and this gate was 
called Parbar (H,) the way from it leading to the fuburbs 
named in facred hiftory Parvarim r , from which this gate 
feems to derive its name, but ilightly altered, the b and v 
confonant being capable of permutation, as is eafy to be 
feen in moft languages, both antient and modern. Now 
as the temple might be more expofed on that fide than any 
where elfe, and there was a very great concourfe of people, 
the out-let of the road near the gate was guarded by four 
Levites, and the gate itfelf by two more. But now let 

us return to the temple by the terrafs -gate. 

Here we find the covert for the fabbatb, and (%) the 
entry adjoining to it; for we read in facred hi- 




3 



that king Ahaz cut off the horien of: the haft 




remo 



w 

vd. 



i » 

c I Kings x. 12,, p 2 Chron. ix. 1 1 t "i Kings ubi fupr. 

ver, 5 . Ch, v, 4. * z itings xxiii. 1 1 • i Kings xvi. 1 8, 



(H) Whicli word the Targum does expound by that of K*)3 
barr, i. e. without 3. and this fenfe of it feems very probable, lince 

Parbar had its Kfoe, or into the then out^parts of Jeru- 

salem, 
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Solomon's Temple. 



removed jhecfaver from off them, and took down the fea from 
hrazen &xen, that were under tt> and put tt upon a pave 



'mi&*ffifiones : ' and' the covert for the fdbbath that they had 



iptlitn the houfe, and the king's entry without, turned he from 
jbetfcoufe of the Lord, for the king of AfTyria. We prefume 
jfomewhar, of a commentary on this paflage, as to the two 




things here mentioned, " will riot be unacceptable to the 
reader. 

' v _ __ 

We jnuft firft form to ourfelves an idea of this covert, 
called in Hebrew Mifac, or, as the Maforites read v it 
Mufac; which pronunciation is not of great concern, for 
this word is to be found only in this place, the fignification 
of which it is no eafy matter to afcertain. Sacah is to 
Coyer, and Mafac a covering or veil. As for the thing 
itfeif, we muft look for what may relate to it among thofe 
tilings built by Solomon in the temple. At the time of its 
dedication one finds % he had made a brazen fcaffold, (in 

it is Kior) of five cubits long, and five cubits broads 
and three cubits high, and had feiiv up in the midji of the 
court, and upon it he flood, and fo on. Here it "is eafy to 
imagine a raifed up place, where flood the king. It migh t 
be in the fhapp of a hemifphere, or hollow veflel, almoft 
like the concha, or triumphal car of the Romans ; but 
whatever might be this Kior, it muft of neceflity have 
refted upon, or been fupported by, a pedeftai of column. 
This the Vulgate, following the Septuagint, exprefles by 
the word bafe, inftead of the Hebrew Kior. Much the 
fame figure therefore would have been made ufe r .of, both 
in the text and tranflations, where the whole takes its de- 
nomination from a part of the throne. We mail try to 
' diftijpguifh every one of them that made up this royal feat. 

Firft, We take notice of the bafe of column > for 
it is fa id of Joas, when he was proclaimed king lie flood 



upon the pillar : this is the true meaning of the Hebrew;*, 
the fame turn of expreffion already made ufe of in relation 
to Solomon, although in the tranflation it is by a pillar j 
and, what is very remarkable, the text adds Cammifh- 
phath, according to the manner, that is, as the kings were 



ufed to do in the temple, in .their ufuai place or throne. 
According to this, Jonah, in order to renew the cove - 
mxtij > flood upon the pillar, according to the text; and 



this fame pillar the king ftood upon is, even m our tranf 
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lation 



"■} iChfon; vi. 13/ u 2 Kings xi. 1 4. - * TO? b# 

Homed al-hantoud. * 1 Kings xxiii. 



The Explanation at Large 





lation % called his place wherein he Jiood. It is plain to be> 
feen this place was very fit and proper for the king, who 
appeared there at the head of the Israelites, in their court, 
in the midft of which the facred hiftorian has fixed the 
throne * before the altar b . But it will not be amifs to ob- 
serve, that the king did not (fond or fit there, when he 
came to the temple in the form of an humble (applicant to 
the God of Ifrael, or to afk his council ; for in this cafe, it 
feems, the kings were mixed and confounded among the 
crowd of their fubje£rs. At leaft it is faid of Hezekiah c , 
after he had received the threatening letter of the Affyrian 
king, He went up into the houfe of the Lord,, and fpread it 
hefore the Lord, and prayed, &c. where no mention is made 

of his ftanding upon the pillar. And we are the more apt 
to judge^he did not, for that Jehofophat before him d , 
when, in fear of the Moabites and Ammonites, he had 

proclaimed a faft, He Jiood in the congregation offudah and, 
J eruf alertly in the houfe of the Lord, before the new courts 

and ther.e prayed. There the king would not appear upon 
his throne, but Went as near to the temple as he could, 
which, in our opinion, is intimated by his (landing before 
the new court ; for we have feen this court was immediate- 

1 ' 

ly next to the temple, whereas the court of the priefts, 
properly fo called, before which (lood the throne, was fur- 
ther off. However, the throne was the ordinary feat up- 
on all folemn occafions, when the king appeared before the 
altar. And there alfo it was young joafli was feated, in 
all the pomp of a king, at his inaguration. So the hi dorian 



fays e , The king flood upon his pillar at the entring in, and the 
princes and the trumpets, Sec, Our tran (lation here again 
is flood at his pillar , but we do not chufe to vary where the 
text is uniform. 

Secondly, Upon this pillar was a fort of alcove, or fmall 
gallery, made, as we have hinted above, much in the 
fame (hape as our pulpits'. This refted on the central 
point of its convex fide upon the pillar : There the king 
might either fit or ftand, and turn himfelf about to the 
temple, altar, or confecration, as he had occafion, as is 
obferved of Solomon at the confecration of the temple 

Thirdly, The Kior feems to have been covered, as is 

at prefent the throne of our kings, and for this reafon it 

• : • was 
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2 2 Chron. xxxiv. 31. a Ibid. vi. ij. . ■ b Ubi fup. ver, 

% 2. c 2 Kings xix. 14. d 2 Chron. xx, 5. e Ibid, xxiii 
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of Solomon's Temple* xxyiii 



was called Mufac, which may be explained by canopy or 
cloth of fiate, this third part denominating the two 

firft. 

it is not eafy to conceive, for what reafon, to ' 




■1 




the idea of covering is joined that of Sabbath. The word 
Sabbath properly is reft, and figuratively the folemn day on 

one did reft. If you take it in the firft fenfe, it 
muft only be underftood, that the Mufac covered the place 
where the king refted, or fat down (I), every one elfe 
ftanding s : if you take it in the fecond fenfe, it may im- 
ply, that the Kior, or iShrone, was covered with the Mu- 
fac, or cloth of ftate, only on the laft day of the week 
the day of reft or fabbath ; and then it was laid up till the 
next fabbath-day, unlefs fome high feftival intervened that 
required the king's prefence in the temple. 

It may give fome air of probability to this fecond con- 
jecture to take notice, that the Mufac was furely a very 
rich and valuable piece of work, fince Ahaz made ufe of 
it with a defign to glut the avarice of the king of Afly- 
ria, whom he had very imprudently called to his aid againft 
the king<of Damafc 

It will now be proper to mew the agreement between 
what we have been fpeaking of and the King's entry 
without. In oraer to dp this, it will be needful to confider 
what is written in the New Teftament concerning Solo- 
mon's Porch ; Chrift ufed to walk then in the temple the 
apoftles were all with one accord there alfo k , and all the 
people ran together unto them in the porch that is called 
Solomon's 1 . Now that this king had built fuch a porch 
Jofephus acknowledges ,n , but placeth it eaftward, which 
feems to be an error, unlefs he meant that it went up 
eaftward, which is true in our opinion. However, the 
authority of St. Luke and St. John is fuiHcient to make us 
conclude, that among the feveral porticoes the temple was 
adorned with in their time, one in particular was looked 
upon as Solomon's. A fure fign that it was fuppofed he had 
built one, which funiceth for our purpofe. 

We 



g Ubi f up . ver . 3 . h z Kings xvi. 7. * John 

x. 23; k A&s v. 12. 1 Ibid. iii. 11. m An- 

tiq. lib. xx. c, 8. p. 899, & B. I. lib. v. c. 5. p. 1225. 



(1) The feventy interpreters feem to have taken it in this fenfe. 
For they tranflate the covert of the fabbath by 79 0£/a&io» rn% 

kMpok;, the found^tipn pf the chair, or feat* 

- -a - ~ • - * m ™ 
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We ihall not here undertake to defcribe exactly the 
ftru£i*ure, nor even the fi tuation, of that built by Solomon. 
It only appears in general, that it might reach or extend 



itfelf from the gate, where ended the terrais by which the 




went up from his palace to the temple, and that it 
was carried forwards in a ftrait line as far as over-againft 
the Mufac ; but then to go to the Mufac joining to the wall 
of the court of priefts, one muft turn to the left, and that 
turning will precifely be the Mebo, or King's entry. It is 
to be fuppofed, the porch from the gate Shaliecheth, as far 

as this entry, might be a common paflage for the ufeof the 
public as well as of the king ; but from the turning to the 
throne, as has already been obferved, it was the king's en- 
try properly fo called 5 which confequently was adorned and 

inriched much more magnificently than the reft. For which 
reafon Ahaz made ufe of it, as well as of the covert of the 
fabbath, to buy the afliftance of the king of Aflyria. Not 
that we are to think, that Ahaz deftroyed the whole build- 
ing, which was not necelTary ; but, as we read of Heze- 
Jkiah n , that he cut off the gold from the deors of the temple 
of the Lord> and from the pillars which he had overlaid, and 

gave it to the king of Aflyria, now the fame did Ahaz^ 
Taking away a portion out of the houfe of the Lord °, viz. 
*The king's entry and covert for the fabbath 9 juft as Hezekiah 

did the reft abovefaid. 

But what may be of more weight in this enquiry is, that 
this hypothecs of the iituation of the Mufac, or royal 
throne, will clear up a circumftance in Joafh's inauguration, 
otherwife very difficult to be underftood p. It is well known, 
that that prince, by Jehoiada's means, having been pro- 
claimed in the temple, the noife was heard by Athaliah in 
her palace ; upon which fhe in haft e ran to the temple 
the terrafs-walk, which for her was the readieft and (horteft 
way (K). She went in at the gate Shaliecheth, and crofled 

* what 




n 2 Kings xviii. x6, ° 2 Chron. xxviii. 21., f 2 Kings 

2 Chron. xxiii. 




■ 

/Kj We confefs no place of fcripture gives the iituation of this 
.palace,, fo as to fix it exactly. However, it is probable, the 
ground it ftood upon was called the^middle city, as .we have it ir 
rhe margin of our tranflation, though in the text, middle couri 
(66). The truth of which is, what is written in the Hebrew 

. calk* 



f 



{66) z Kings xx, 4 



* 



Solomon's Temple; 




or porch of Solomon , at 

court, where flood in arms the Le- 
trites, according to the directions of the high-prieft % They, 
feiihg the queen, but having no particular orders concern- 
ing ner, did let her advance, fo that fhe drew nearer ; and 
coining as far as the King's entry, or dire&ly over-againfc 
|t, it is faid r . She looked, and behold the king Jlood upon his 
pilar at s the entering in y and the princes and trumpets by the 

Then Athaliah rent her cloaths, and faid, c trea* 




Jon f Treafon f Hereupon the high-prieft, Jehoiada, or- 
dered the commanding officers to have her forth of the 
ranges 1 ; which, according as their armed Levites were 

could not more conveniently and with greater fure- 

than in opening the ranks towards the gate of 
Afuppiiri, which was over-againft the king's entry to the 

fouth (L), By this gate then Athaliah was thruft out of 

the 




* 

■* % 

i Kings ubi fiip. ver. 5. 11. r Ibid. 14. s Chron. 

ubi fup. ver. 13. x Kings -ubi fup. 15. & Chron. ubi 



called ketib, is *V#n hahir, the city 5 but what is read accord- 
ing to the Mafoi'ites, called keri, is *ivn hazer, or chazer, a 
court. Now fuppoling, as is likely, the true reading to be hahir, 
this {hews where the palace ftoOd ; for nothing could well be called 
the middle city, but what had weftward the top of mount Sion, 
whereon was built the higher city, or city of David. And then 
at the foot of this mount, on a plain, or level furface to the ea&, 
you meet with the palace of Solomon, though not in a low place ; 
for to the north, a large valley lay betwixt it and the temple, 
Handing itfelf upbn that other hillock called Moriah. Further it 
does appear (67), the palace ftood in the eaftern part of Jerufalem, 
where was the court Of the prifon, the water-gate, arid the horfe* 
gate that led to the palace, whofe front looked up to the temple* 
both places having an eafy communication by the celebrated "ter- 
rafs, or afcent, of which before. ^ 

fL) Being divided in three parts, the Levites had three diffe- 
rent pofts joining to one another (6.8) ; one third part was to guard 
the King*s houfe, or apartment, next to the temple, fouthward 5 
another to be at the gate of Sur, or turning, which feems to be 

whereat the king turned to his throne. It is 

• •• . indeed 




(67) Nehem. iji. 25.^—28. Corif. 2 Kings xi. 16. & 2 
Chron. xxiii. 15, ( 6$ J See 2 Kings xi. 5,, &c. 2 Chron. 

pdii. 4. &e. 
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the temple immediately, and the better to hinder her from 
returning to her palace, they conducted her towards the 
fields, through the eaftern gate of Jerufalem, called, Miph- 
kad, or prifon gate u , then turning to the right by the 



corner x , down to the horfe gate y 9 eaftward of the palace, 
thereabouts fhe was killed. Soon after the high-prieft 
brought the king from the temple to the palace, by the 
way of the gate of the guard (M), and thence through the 
great or high gate of that palace z . This we reckon is the 



true fenfe ; though fome would understand by this high 
gate a gate of the temple ; but there was no fuch gate in 
the temple till the reign of Jotham, of whom it is faid in 

exprefs terms * He built the high gate of the houfe of the 

Lord ; which is generally taken to be that towards the eaft 

(N). But let this funice, poffibly have we launched out 

too 



u Nehem. iii. 31. xii. 3. 9. x Jerem. xxxi. 40. 

y 2 Kings xi. 16. 2 Chron. xxiii. 15. Nehem. iii. 28. 
25 2 Chfon. xxiii. 20. * Kings xv. 35. & 2 Chron. xxvii. 3. 



\ 



indeed called by another name, but very like it in the Hebrew, 
viz. the gate of Sippim, where our verfion has doors or threlholds. 
The laft was at the gate beyond the guard, or runners (69), which 
feems to be that of Shallecheth. For the king coming to the tem- 
ple through this gate, any one may fee, that there was their pro- 
per ftation in the avenue. It is alfo called the gate of foundation, 
becaufe of the projedlure there made with the terrafs, as has been 

obferved. 

(M) So fays the firft of the facred hiftorians (70 ), meaning, 
as we take it, the gate that before has been called the gate beyond 
the guard, viz. Shallecheth, or fouth-weftern gate. But if one 
had rather, that the gate of the guard here, which is fomewhat 
different from the other, mould fignify the fame with the high gate 
in Chronicles, where the guard of the king's houfe ftood ; this 
will make no variation in the main ; for as it is rightly fuppofed 
to have been in the front of the palace, it was the firft gate they 
met wi'h coming from the Lord's to the King's houfe over the 
terrafs, orafcent. 

f N) This we do remark, becaufe Ezekiel (71) fpeaks of the 
higher gate that lieth toward the north, the fame, it feems, with 
that which Jeremy ( 72 ) calls the high gate of Benjamin, which 
was r\)22 bebeth in, or by, the houfe of the Lo r d. 



( 69) See of them, 2 Sam. xv. 1. 1 Kings i. 5. xiv. 27, 
^70) 2 Kings xi. 19. (71 J Cap. ix. 2. (72) Cap. 

xx. 2. 
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IV. 




upon too many conj eiShires ; but we 
reader will do us the juftice to acknowledge we 
our word, in carefully diftinguifhing between 
opinions and things of greater certainty 



ff|g : leave' to conclude the whole with one remark It 

that the main fcope of the facred writings was 

fatisfy our vain curiofity, as to infpire us 




With the love of all chriftian virtues ; and therefore, though 
we may juftly expect that every thing which relates to this 
latter,; which is the effential of religion, mould be delivered 
with all pofiible clearnefs,it would be abfurd to expect the fame 
fatisfa&ion about the former. Thofe lefs important points, 
many of which are well worth enquiring after, make a 
branch of chriftian philology, in which every man, being 
forced to fupply the want of evidence with probable conjec- 
tures, is in titled to differ from others, whenever he thinks 
his own better grounded. But though in points, like this 
I have been upon, it be almoft lawful to err, yet thofe are 
more excufable who keep a conftant regard to the facred 
original above all things, than thofe who manifeftly de- 
part from it, to follow their own fancies, or the fabu- 
lous accounts of the Jews. Now, as I have drawn the 
greateft part of my light from the former, I am fenfible, 
that thofe who have been converfant with all the pompous 
defcriptions we have extant, will be furprifed to find this 
of mine come fo vaftly fhort of the boafted magnificence 
of that facred building. But here I defire it may be re- 
membered, that as this was defigned to contain no more 
than could be met with, or fairly deduced from the facred 
writings, fo the reader will at leafr, reap this benefit from 
it, that he will now be better able to judge what is, or 

is not, authentic in other plans of this ftru&ure, than he 
could have been without it. 



i 
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A Defcription of Jerusalem 



AFTER the account we have given of the holy city's 
great ornament, the ^Temple of Solomon, we have 
thought it would not be unacceptable, for a more compre- 
henfiveview of the whole, to fubjoin a defcription of the 
city itfelf, according to the facred hiftorians. 

It is a general fuppofition, though, as we prefume, 
without any folid argument to fupport it, that Melchife- 

dek's Salem flood in the fame place, where afterwards was 

built 
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built the city, the fubje&of our prefent enquiry (A), 
will not, at this time undertake to decide the queftioii, but 
lhall only take notice of the habitations of the Canaanites, 
Its O/igin who dwelt here and in the adjacent parts, being called 
and Names, jebus and JebufI \ David having taken from them the 

mountain, upon the top of which was their ftrong hold, 
made it his place of refidence b , and this is commonly called 
Zion, or the city of David c . Under Solomon the name 
of Jerufalem either firft began, or firft got the better of 
the other ; but there being no fure reafon ailigned for this, 
nor any determined fignification affixed to the name (B), 
We will dwell no longer upon thefe uncertainties, but entef 



into the matter in hand, by confidering Jerufalem. 



In 



V 

a Jofti. xv. 8. xviii. 28. Jud. xv. 10. b 2 Sara. v. 7. 9. c Pf. 

xlviii. &paff. 1 Chron. xi. 5. 



(A) What is generally alledged, 'that the tabernacle was in 
Salem ( i ) 9 proves only, that it was the fhortened or abridged 

name of that city, like that of Solyma. „ Some even have faid 

Solymus for Hierofolymitanus (2). 

Solymo nigrantem fuller e fratrem. 

(B) £D>b*\V)*\>, according to the pronunciation of Maforites, 



Jerouftialaim ; but to that of the Chaldee, in holy writ, Jerou- 
fhelem ; which is much the fame as the Greek U$&<?uMia 9 and our 
Jerufalem. .This word, in all likelihood, is compounded and 
derived from Shalem, orShalum, peace'; and, as feveral are of 
opinion, from jarah, to fear; or raah, to fee ; orjarafti, to in- 
herit or poffefs ; or from Jerus, altered from Jebus, by a muta- 
tion of letters. We read in Jofephus T3 J, that by fome it was 
thought Homer had called this city Solyma ; and that truly 
the Temple was called, in Hebrew, Solyma, i. e. fafety or fecu- 
rity. St. Jerom lays this to the Jewifti hiftorian's charge in very 
hard words ( 4J ; and, as it feems, with fome juft ground. For, 
in another place, | the fame hiftorian ( 5 ; tells us, that Melchifedec 
was the firft that built the temple, to hfo» ; and that after he had 
built it, he called it fspocroAt>/xa, which was before named o-oKvpx : 
where that flrange etymology is again feen ; not to mention other 
grofs errors, which give us room to think this paflage is very much 
falfified (6). This may have happened to feveral others, which, 
it is to be hoped, will be reftored by Mr. Whifton, in the tranfla- 

tion he intends to publifti. » 



f lxxvi. 3. (2) Valer. Flac. lib. 1 . Argonaut. * (3) Ant 



vii. p. 287. (4} Quod Abfurdum effe peregrins lingua? mix 
tura demonftrat. De Loc. Hebr. (5) Bell. Jud. vi. p. 129 
(&} Conj. above temple, p. 1. A. 



Chap, yi of Solomon's Temple* r xxxiii 
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In regard to its holinefs. We muft not imagine this at- Holinefc. 
tribute has been given to it by the rabbies only, or by the 



legend of the fhekels, which is Jerufalem the holy d 
Ifaiah e tells us, that the Ifraelites called themfelves of the 
holy city. Nehemiah twice qualifies it by that title f , all 
which doth fufEcieiitly (hew it was generally called lb* 
In the new teftament s the fame title is fever al times given 

to it. Befides, it is well known that in the Pfalms it bears 
the name of City of God h ; in the Prophets 1 we read, that 
it (hall be called tne Throne of the Lord 5 our Saviour him- 
felf calls it the City of the great king k , as being hallowed 
and confecrated in a particular manner by God's reiidence 
in the temple. The rabbies 1 add, that there was a penal- 
ty forbidding the leaving a dead corpfe in it the fpace of a 
night, and that the importation of dead mens bones was 
unlawful ; notwithstanding this, in it were contained the 
tombs of the royal family m . It is further added by the 



rabbies, that within its walls were not to be feen gardens 
trees, dung, or lime-kilns, or even cocks. Init nohoufes 
were to be let ; and this, I think, means only, that the 
inhabitants were obliged to exercife hofpitality by entertain- 
ing their brethren, on whom it was incumbent tp refort 
from all parts to Jerufalem on the days of the great fefti- 

vals (C). 

It is no eafy matter precifely to determine the extent of Extent 
this city in its different changes. Its moft antient ftate of 
perfection was under the flourifhing reign of its founder's 
fucceflbr, I mean Solomon 5 in whofe time this city, be- 
fore embelliftied by his father David, appeared in its greatefl 
luftre and beauty, and there is no great likelihood, that it 



was 



H^Hpn £DVt#H> See the Jewifli ftiekel in vol. iii. ch. 
vii. feci:. 4. after the Hebrew Alphabet. e If. xlviii. 2. 

f Nehem. xi. 1. 18. s Math. iv. 5. & paff. h Pf. xlvi. 5, 
1 Jerem. iii. 1 7. coll. Ezek. xxxviii. 35. Joel iii. 17. Zach. viii* 
3. k Matth. v. 3 5 . coll . Pf. xlviii. 3. 1 In Gemara Bava 
Kama & libro Siphra ap. Reland. m Vid. Jofeph. Ant. vii. p. 

331. fin. conf . Nehem . iii. 16. 



(C) Of this fome have thought an imitation feems to be given 
in the gofpel ( 7 ) 9 where Chrift will have a room made ready for 
him to sat the paffover. 



(7) Matth. xx vi. 17. 



The Explariatida at Large 





was enlarged by thofe that came after him. The gene-* 
ral and; indeterminate defcriptions, to be found in the au- 
thors of thofe times, , will not permit us* as we have juft 
now hinted, to fettle with any exa&nefs the bounds of it. 
We will, however^ venture to fuppoife its circumference, at 
nrft, to have been about feven or eight ftadia, or a Ro- 
man mile. It was certainly twice, or probably three, times, 
as large under Solomon. After the captivity, this city be- 
ing rebuilt, took up much the fame fpace as before; as may 
be gathered from Nehemiah's n defcription of the ruins of 
the city, and its condition after it was repaired. This de- 
fcription of Nehemiah we ihall take particular notice of, 
and at the fame time (hall not let that of Jofephus °pafs un- 
heeded. According to this hiftorian, the whole circum- 
ference of Jerufaiem was 33 ftadia p, which is about four 
miles and 125 paces. But Hecateus, who has defcribed it 
fuch as it was in his time, under Ptolemy Lagus % gives 
it no lefs than 50 ftadia *, probably including the outparts, 
which properly did not belong to it ; for there is no reafon 
to believe, that there was any confiderable decreafe, from 
the time of Hecateus to that of Jofephus, fo that we muft 



ftand to the meafureof thelaftof thefe: we will only add, 
that Hecateus's affertion, that there was in Jerufaiem one 
hundred and twenty thoufand inhabitants, is very pro- 
bable (DJ. . ^ 

The fituation of this capital city of Judaea has always 
been extremely advantageous. The agreeable variety of 

rifing 

n Chap. ii. iii. & xii. 0 Bell. Jud. vi. 4. cui tit. \i$o<?o%vpm 
eftfycuris, p. I22i. p Ibid. p. 1223. N Q iii. ^Diodor. 
Sicui. lib. i. * Apud. Jofeph. c. Apion. p. 1348. 



(D) His words are, w oifcvo-ifAev avfyoirav srspt mhxec (4,v(nuh$ 9 

twelve myriads ; now a myriad is 10,000; and 1 20,000 inhabi- 
tants may feem rather too few for fuch an extent as had Jerufa- 
iem of four miles. We fee that in the liege perimed, according 
to Jofephus ( 8 } 9 1,100,000 men, /*ypta£g$ \kcc\ov xou hzcc, befides 
97,000 taken prifoners during the war ; and that this may gain 
more credit Jofephus adds, as an undoubted proof, that in Ctefias's 
enrollment on Eafter- day were reckoned 255,600 lambs. Now 
there was not lefs than ten men to each Iamb $ fo that the number 
of thofe that were purified according to the law, befides the reft, 
muft have been two millions, five hundred and fifty-fix thoufand. 



(8) De Bell. Jud. lib. nit. p.. 1291. 



Chap- j* of Solomon's Temple* * 

« ■ * a i 

rifmg grounds with which it was encompaffed % the fruit* 
ful meadows that lay between, interfperfed with clear ri- 
vulets and wholefome ftreams * the hills on which it flood, 
which rofe gradually one behind another, and looked Jike 
a natural amphitheatre, made up as pleafing and delightful 
a profpe£l as can well be conceived. / 

Of thefe hills the two larger!, Zion and Acra, were 
directly oppofite to each other ; on Morija, whofe com- 
pafs 



might be about three quarters of a mile, Solomon, 
built the temple. Of the two firft we will take a more di- 
ftincl: view, beginning by mount Zion. 
/ This hill, as has already been Ihewn bounded to the 
fouth the whole circumference, and reached from weft to 
eaft. The weftern fide was higheft, and bounded 
the valley of Hinnom (E) as the eaftern by that of Jeho 
fhaphat u , which, it is thought, joined the other towards 

the fouth V Here were feveral fprings, particularly that of 




Gihon x , or Shiloh 7 which ran very plentifully with ex 



ceeding 



r rb n»2D ann tzrV^w. Pf. cxxxv. 2 



xxxn. 3. 4 
iii. 2. 1 



1 See above Temple, defcript. pi vi. 



s 2 Chron. 

B Joel 



Kimchi in loc. 
y Ifai. viii 6. Joan. ix. 7. 



X 



1 Kings i. 33. 2 Chron. xxxii. 30. 



(E) £D5nK*J Ge-hinnom, fo it is called (9 ; in Jofhua, where 
Hinnom is a man's name. In another place (10; it is the^ valley 
of the fons, or children, of Hinnom ; and it is faid, that in this val- 
ley was Topeth, where the children were made to pafs through the 
fire in honour to Moloch. Upon this account, it is thought this 
place took its name from the tears the children fhed whilft burning, 
and from the noife of the drums which were kept beating, in order 
to drown their fhrieks. But the text in Jofliua mews, that the 
valley did bear this name long before it was put to fuch an ufe,' if 

put to it at all. At lead, if we believe Maimon 



was 



and other rabbies, the chiidren v/ere made to pals through the 



flame only, as being, by that ceremony, confecrated to the idol 



However 



later times, the carrion was thrown into this 



alley 



and, when it did not ivafte away fall 



gh, fre 



quently burnt. This has given room to fix up the word Geehna, 
(which reprefents in Greek and Latin the Hebrew word) the no- 



of hell-fire ( 1 %) 



(9) Joflv xv. 8. 
de Diis Syris, Synt. i. cap. 6. 
Matth. v, 21. *9, & 30, pall'. 

Vol. IV. 



(1.0) 2 Kings xxiii. 10. 



(12)2 Kings ubi fup. 



(11) Seld. 
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ceeding good water (F). To the north, Zion, had ano-* 
ther valley, that lined it from one end to the other, named 
by Jofephus z the valley of the Cheefemongers 5 probably 



the fame as that diftinguiftied in Zephaniah a by the epi 



that of the Madthefh (G), trail Hated by the Septuagint 
vm xcfluxEftoppevw, that was cut into or made hollow (H). 
A«ra. Acra (I), with the faid valley to the fouth, ftood to 

the b north of Zion ; its declivity was equal on every fide, 



Ubi fup. in Ecphrali. a Chap. i. ver. 11. b . XJhi 



fup. in Ecphrali. 




(F J nyyw yKvxnav re xoh ivoT&nv are the words of Jofephus 
. Others have thought, that Shiloh was a rivulet of Giiion, 
and it is true, that that word lignines fent, according to the ety- 
mology given of it in the gofpel (19) i where it is alfo called 
pool . 

■■(G) Which word lignifies a morter, or any hollow thing. Thus 
the >vhl ttfrDO, which fo feafonably refreftied thirft, is univer- 
fally rendered the hollow of the rock lechi, fo called from its re- 
femblance to a jaw-bone, or from the flaughter he had made with 
it there (20). ( 
• (HJ In the fame manner, z Sam. . xxiii. 20, habbor, fin our! 
tranflation a pit, in which Benajah, in time of fnow, flew a lion) 
litterally the pit, was probably a known place, fo named from its 
cavity and hollownefs, and may very well be the deep valley here 
mentioned . What feems to favour this conjecture is, that Bena- 
jah was one of David's mighty men, or captains. Now, it is 
very pomble, that he being upon duty at the gate of the city of 
David on mount Zion, and hearing in the valley, at the foot of 
the palace, the roaring of a lion, whom want of food, in time of 
fnow, had brought thither, defirous of finalizing himfelf by fo 



Angular .an adiion, immediately went down, encountered, and 
dfeftroyed the hungry rapacious beaft. 

( l)/ This name feems to be borrowed from the Greek an 
eminence; and fometimes a citadel or fortrefs ( 2 1) . It is well 
known, that there was one built upon this hill by Antiochus, and 
afterwards laid even to the ground by Simon (22}. And to this 
reafon it muft be afcribed, that Acra has been iince diftinguiftied 
by that name. Notwithftanding the Targum (23) makes fome- 
times ufe of this expreJTion, the Acra ; that is, the citadel of 



/.ion. 



(1%) Bell. Jud. v. p. 1222. (19J Johnix. 7. (20) Judg, 
xv. 17, & feq. (21) Maccab. i. 3 5. (22) See Jofeph. 

Antiq. xii. & xiii. (23) On 2 Sam. ver. 7. 





* 

of Solomon's Temple. ' . xxx vii 

as Jofephus fays ; and we cannot give a better idea of thefe 
two hills, nor of the valley between them, than he who 
had fo often feen them. According to this hiftorian c , Je- 
Tufalem was built upon the two hills, Zion and A era, di- 
re&ly oppofite one to another, and feparated by the >alley 
of the cheefemongers. The firft was higher, and its length 
formed a much ftraiter line than the fecond. Up 




is Zion, flood the high city, in the author's time 



called the high market-place.: The lower city ftood upon 
Acra, but before that bore other names, as hath been al- 
ready obferved in the defcription of the temple d . 

Let us now examine thefe mountains, in relation to War <k 

their different wards or quarters, ftreets, and public 
places, as well as palaces, and moft remarkable buildings* 

The principal quarter was called the city of David e , on 



\ 



£he top of mount Zion, towards the weft. This was a 
fortification which enclofed that king's palace ; and it is 
likely, that near this, afterwards, ftood that of Herod, 
which ferved as a citadel f . To the weft of the fort was 
M£)2t&. Mizpah, or Mafpha, according as the Hebrew word 
is differently pronounced ; but this is not the knotty part 
pf the queftion : the difficulty would be to prove, that 
Mizpah was a part of Jerufalem, it being fure, that near 
it was a -fmall town that bore that name*. Thefe are the 
words of Nehemiah h , Shallum of Cothozeh, ruler of the 
D^D Pelec of Mizpah, repaired the gate of the fountain. 
Now Pelec in Hebrew is a ftafF 1 , and fo may fignify a di- 
ftricl:, ward, or quarter, fubje& to a particular jurisdiction 
or infpeclion, in the fame manner as Jm^ltf Shebet, a rod, 
figniliesa tribe. The Chaldee dialect makes ufeof Pelac, 
and XtlbD Pileca, in the fame fenfe as is here given to 
Pelec. The Arabians give this name, which they pro 



nounce Felec, to a fphere ; fo that it would be a pretty 
good tranflation of 7rapo***« Parifh, as it denotes the neigh- 
bourhood round about. The Septuagmt tranflate it here 
part, or portion ; but every where elfe in this chapter it is 
a wspixvfoq circumference of land, a diftricl: of more or lefs 

G 2 extent. 



4 

Ibid. d Vid. ubi fup. p. vi. e z Chron. 

xxxiii. 14. Nehem. xii. 37. f Bell. .Jud. p. 

g Jerem. xl. 10. h Nehem. xii. 15, 1 z Sam. iii. 29. 



\ 



f 
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extent. The Latin word Vicus bears the fame fenfe, and 
is made ufe of in the Vulgate ; though in this place, (peak- 
ing of Mizpah, that tranflation has Pagus, and in another 
place Pars ; to uncertain k is to truft to tranflations, how 
ufeful foever they may be when compared together. How- 
ever, I fhall venture to fay, that Mizpah was one of the 
quarters of Jerufalem, and that it was divided into two 
parts ; that we are fpeaking of to the weft, and the other, 
where ftood the arfenal, and where Ezer was ruler k , to 

the eaft of the fortrefs. 

Another quarter, divided into two parts, bears the 

name of Jerufalem l 9 which had two rulers, each of half 
a quarter. This is the part which Jofephus ra calls the 
City, with refpecl: to the citadel, and both together made 
the upper city. There were three other quarters, which, 
it feems, might be looked for in Acra, viz. Bethakerem, 
Bethzur, andKeilah. 

Streets. As f° r tne Streets, in Hebrew J")12ttn Hhouzoth n , all 

we know concerning thofe of Jerufalem, at that time, is, 
that as there was one bearing the name of Haophim, i. e« 



Baker's- ftreet ° ; fo there might be others which bore the 

* names of fome other trades j thus the valley, in Jofephus's 

time, was callsd Tyropeon p . 

Places* mm Rehob properly is an open place (K) ; in the 

Rehoboth, according to Ezekiel ^ were built the high 
places. In the book of Efther r , an officer of the king of 
Perfia goes out to Mordecai in the Rehob of the town, 
over-againft the gate of the palace, which feems to have 
been made ufe of by the courtiers to walk in. In the Re- 
hob of Jerufalem s Ezekiah aflembled his generals, and 
made a fpeech to them. The people were gathered toge- 
ther by Ezra c in a Rehob of the temple, and the priefts 
, and levites by Ezekiah u in the eaftern Rehob : we muft 
fuppofe thefe two to have been parts of the vacant fpace 
that furrounded the courts of the temple. Laftly, there 

was 



k Nehem. iii. 19. 1 Ibid. 9. & 12. m Antiq. xiv. 

p. 613. n Pro v. vii. 12. 0 Jerem. xxxvii. 21. 

9 See before, p. xxxvii. <*Ezek. vi. 24. r Efther 

iv. 6. s 2 Chron. xxxii. 6. 1 Ezra x. 9. 

2 Chron. xxix. 4. 



(K) The root nm doth fignify to enlarge itfelf ; fo that Re- 
hob is literally a large place, and is made ufe of to fignify the 
place, orfquare, of a town. Judges xix. 15. 



Chap. 7. of Solomon's Temple. 

was was a Rehob near the water-gate w , which muft have 
been vaftly large, fince it contained all the people pf both 
fexes, that flocked thither from all parts, in order to hear 
Ezra read the law, upon a fcaffold, or ftage, erected upon 
this occafion at one end of the place, in fuch a manner that 
Ezra had the whole aflembly facing him. 

If we have not yet taken notice of K)bD Millo, it is 
becaufe we do not find it in fcripture diftinguifhed by any 
of the abovementioned names, or indeed by any other name 
than Millo. When David took from the Jebufites the top 
of mount Zion, he then built round about from Millo and 
inwards, fays the text of Samuel x ; where it is eafy to 
underftand a caftle was built on this mount, furrounded 
with ftrong walls, and probably of a circular form. Now 
this building had on the eafl what is called Millo, and on 
die other fides was bounded by the hill itfelf 5 infomuch, 
that the city of David was within mount Zion on the 
north, weft, and fouth, but was bordered eaftwards by 
Millo "(L). Although it is faid in the text * Solomon built 



XXXIX 



t 
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It 



9 



w Nehem. viii. 1. 4. Add the Rehob of the gate Ephraim, 



ibid. 16. 



x 2 Sam. v. 9. Coll. 1 Chron. xi. 8. 



y Vid. 



1 Kings x. 1 5, 24, & xi. 27. 



( L) Without doubt Millo doth lignify fomething either full, or 
to be filled ; at leaft this may be deduced from the two Hebrew 
words that come neareft to it, Melo fullnefs, and Miluah, beazel, 
or collet, in which are inchafed precious ftones. So Mofes, re- 
ceiving orders about the breaft-plate, is bid to fill the beazel, Mi- 
luath, with a ftone ( 24), that the ftones fhall be fet in gold in 
their enclofings f 25), and thai they were inclofed in ouches of 
gold in their inclofings, bemilluotham (26 J. So then. Millo was 
fomething filled up ; and this we are very ready to allow, for, to 
make it fit for the ufe we have been fpeaking of, it was required, 
that in fome places this fpot of ground fhould be made level,, and 
in others filled up, in order to its being uniform and of a piece. 
This derivation furely favours our opinion more than any other ; 
and we might add to this; that it is very likely this was the place 
where afterwards ftood the Xyflus (27 ), a large place where the 
athlets did exercife. And as fuch a place was alfo called are pity opts, 
from the runnings there round about, it hath been apprehended an 
Hippodrome was there for horfe-races ; which is not improbable. 

However, 



f 24) Exod. xxviii. 17 



(25) Ibid. 21. 



xxxix. 13. 



(27) Jof. in Ecphrafi 1222. 



(26) Ibid, 
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it, yet the context fhews, that he only made an end of it, 
or repaired it 5 and as much did Hezekiah in his time z . 
Who the firfl was that built it, we do not know, but it feems 
to have been a work of the Jebufites, whofe government 
was almoft a democracy like that at Athens. 

For this reafon, and from what is faid in fcripture, 
there would be no abfurdity in fuppofing it to have been a 
fpacious open place, fuch as the Campus Martius at Rome, 
where the people met for their recreation, on feflival and 
other rejoicing days, or about private or public affairs. It 
may be placed at the foot of the city of David, going to 
the valley between 'Zion and Acra, in the centre of the 
whole circumference of Jerufalem. Others imagine it to 
be a ftreet, beginning at the freps of the city of David, 
and reaching as far as Acra, or Morijah ; or elfe a wall 
along the valley between the two hills ; and laflly, the 
valley itfelf. But this feenls lefs probable than what we at 
firrr. hinted. 

Let us next vifit the public buildings in Zion: The 
firft that offers itfelf is the palace of king David, on the 
top of the mount in the midft of a fortrefs a . There was 
a flight of fteps to go up to it b ; to the north of thefe fteps, 
or flairs, flood the tomb of David, of which Jofephus tells 
many wonderful flories at the end of the feventh book of 
his antiquities. At the bottom of the fteps was the houfe 
of the Mighty 0 . This, in my opinion, ferved as a guard* 

houfe to the palace, or at leaft was the flation of fome 
chief commanders, without whofe leave no one was per- 
mitted to go up to the houfe ; fuch as we fuppofe the 
thirty-one worthies d , among which was Uriah the Hittite. 
Next was the Arfenal, or Armoury % at the turning 

of the wall f , in Hebrew called Mikzoah (M) ; but the 

Arfe- 

h 

* .2 Chron. xxxii. 5. a 2 Sam. v. 11. b Nehem. 

iii. 15. c Ibid. 16, d 2 Sam, xxviii, 3, e Ibid. 39. 

* Nehem. iii. 1 9. 

However, it is very much refembling what we have faid of Millo, 
it may alfo be, that the firft inhabitants may have given it 
this name from its being a place of general concourfe, and fo 
filled up with numbers of people of all ibrrs. 

(M) #ypO» is properly the opening of an angle, which confe- 
quently forms a fpace ; but H3D Pinnah is the point of an an- 
gle, or, as it is called by artifts, a falliant angle ; fo the wall had 

h turning out here, and this juftines the tranflation ; and any one 

may 



Chap. 7. of Solomon's Temple. 

Arfenal itfelf, by a compendious expreflion, or way. of 
fpeaking, was called *]ttrtn Hannefhek, for Nefhek is a 
weapon, or arms. The word baith, a houfe, mu ft there* 
fore be under flood. 

Not far from the Arfenal, and more towards the mid^ 
die of the city was, if not the palace of the higb-prieft, 
at leaft a pontifical palace, then in the poffeffion of Eli T 
afib g . Nehemiah mentions it only occasionally, when he 
fpeaks of the repairs of the walls of the city ; but even 
from the little that is faid of it, we may, gather that it was 
a fpacious building. Lower, at a very little diftanee, we 
find the houfe of Azariah, a man of diftin&ion of the tribe 

r * 

of Benjamin *. But it is time to come to the Palace or 

Palaces. , 

And here the books of Kings do indeed mention three 
haufes built by Solomon 5 the firft they call the houfe where 
he dwelt h ; the fecond, the houfe of the foreft of Lebanon 
and the third was, that which he made for Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter k 9 but this laft I take to have been only a fpacious 
apartment (N) added to the firft houfe, whofe fituation it 
is not very difficult to fix. For, on one fide, this palace 
was almoft parallel to the water-gate l , and 'on the other, 
there was a communication between it and the temple, 
by means of the terras built by Solomon over the valley 
I am apt to think, that the fecond was a fummer-retirer 
ment, fince we have it upon record that Solomon built it 
in the foreft n . But yet I would not contradict thofe who 
are of opinion, that it was only another wing, or apart- 
ment x of the palace, which very probably took its name 



m 



G 4 



from 



s Ibid. 20. * Ibid. 23. h 1 Kings vii. 1.8. 1 Ibid. 2. 
k Ibid. 8. 1 Nehem. iii. m 1 Kings vi. n Ibid. ix. 19. 

2 Chron. viiL 6. 



may fee that it formed a corner, or open place, in the interior 

e. For this reafon, fuch an opening in Ezekiel's temple is 




called Mikzoah 5 Behold, fays he (28), in every #2fpD comer of 
the court there was a court, 

(N) Beth is often taken in that fenfe, as when Rebekah runs 
to her mother's beth (29), apartment, or lodging ; and (o is the 
houfe of the women (30) to be underftood in the book of Either ; 
the faid houfe probably not being feparate from the king's, , but 
part of it. 

► 

(28) Ezek. xlvi. 21. (29) Gen. xxiy. 28. (30) Eflh. ii, 9 
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from the cedars of Lebanon, that may be fuppofed to have 
been the chief material employed in it *fv 

The following confideration adds a great deal of weight 

to this fide of the queftion, viz. That in this houfe ° were 
placed the targets and ftiields of beaten gold ; for the di- 
ilance from Lebanon to Jerufalem would have made it 
very troublefome to bring them up whenever they were 
wanted, betides the rifk of being taken, to which fuch' 
coftly armour would have been expofed by the way ; and 

indeed they were carried away by Shifhak when he came 

up againfr. the city p. 

Not far from this palace, I think, was the Mattara, 
tranflated Prifon* 1 ; but if it was one, it was only like the 
Tower of London, or like our courts of law, or even the 
main cor ps -de- guard e at the avenues of the palace. For 
in the court of this Mattara Jeremiah was confined ; but 
at the fame time was allowed a good deal of liberty, fince 
it was here he made the purchafe of an eftate in prefence of 
feveral witnefTes who figned the deed of agreement, and 
of all the Jews that lived there r . We read moreover 
that afterwards the prophet was taken as he went out of 
Jerufalem by the gate of Benjamin, and put in prifon (O) 
in the houfe of Jonathan the fcribe, from whence, by Ze- 
dekiah's order, he was transferred to the Mattara, where 
he prophefied in the hearing of all the people. For this, 
at the requeft of fome of the great men, he was thrown 
into a dungeon full of foil, where, finking into the mire* 
and in want of all things, he would foon have perilhed, 
had not the king, at the entreaty of a pious Ethiopian pro- 
felyte, given order for his being taken out again. The 

pro- 
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See note O after this explanation and defcription. ° I 
Kings x. 17. p Ibid. xiv. 25, 26. Nehem. iii. 25. 

coll. Jerem. xxxii. 2. r Jerem. xxxii. iz, s Ibid, xxxvii. 
iz. x Ibid, xxxviii. 1. 



t 

(O) It is called "ilDftb no Beth haefour, houfe of binding 
herwife it is called Beth K^Q kele (31), the houfe of detaining 



and in fach a houfe we fee Micaiah the prophet (32), a king of 
Ifrael named Hofhea (3$) and the king of Juda Jehoiachin (34) ; 
and this place did bear fo fruitful an afpecl, as to njake the pro- 
phet 'think it would foon caufe his death (35). 



(31) Jerem. xxxvii, 15. (32) 1 Kings xxii. 27. & pafT. 

(33) Ibid. {34) 2 Kings xvii. 4, (35) Jerem. xxxvii}. 26. 

I 
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prophet remained in the above-mentioned court till the 

taking of Jerufalem u . 

All this fufficiently (hews the Mattara to have been 

different from a prifon commonly fo called; This appears 
clearly enough ; but it is not fo eafy to determine the 
fituation.of this building, although it feems Nehemiah has 
undertaken to defcribe it exactly ; and if to us he does not 
appear to have fo well fucceeded in it, the fault lies nei- 
ther at his door, nor at that of the language he wrote in, 
but to its being a dead language, many exprelfionsof which 
are not fo familiar to us as to be perfectly intelligible. 
However, Nehemiah, as I underftand him, fays w , That 
<c Palal repaired the wall of Jerufalem, over-againfl: the 
" turning of the wall, and the tower belonging to the 

king's houfe, the high tower (P) that was by the court 
" of the Mattara." 

Here are two diftincl: indications of the reparations 
made by Palal in the wall ; one near the turning of the 
wall going up to the water-gate, the other near the ad- 
joining tower ; and the fituation of this tower is fpecified 
as well by its diftinguifhing height, as by its relation to the 
palace, and the neighbourhood of the court in queftion. 
So that to fix this to a point, we muft look upon thefe 
buildings as being within the verge of the court, and un- 
der the immediate cognizance of king Solomon and his 
fucceffors. Men were there entirely under their protec- 
tion, neither could they be meddled with without the king 



u Ibid. 28. w Ubifup. iii. 25 



prefs 



(P) In our tranflation this is called the tower which lieth out 
from the king's high houfe. In Hebrew that epithet, the high, 
is more properly conftrued,' we mould think, .with the word 
tower. The Septuagint has accordingly avwlspo?, which neceffa- 
rily refers to wvpyo?, not 3tx&, in their text. Befides, to lie out or 
projedl from a thing, according to the letter, is in the fenfe, as 
we exprefs it, , belonging to the fame (36). But though it be well 
fufceptible of this fenfe, when joined to that fequel of the king's 
houfe, this phrafe may well admit of another lignincation, when 
without it ; and this Signification we then take to be that of a 
great extent (37) j fo as the Mattara, its court included, being 
called by the name of this high tower, that fet it off exceedingly, 
was, it feems, a long feries of buildings and walls, diftant about 
fifty paces on the weft fide of the water-gate. 



1 

(36) Vid. Habbac. 7. (37} Jerem. xxiii, 15 



\ 
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exprefs orders ; although it was by their orders 
were retrained within the bounds of thefe 
r We are now come to buildings much lefs remarkable 
their dignity, magnificence, or embelUflnnents; put 
whofe fituatior* cannot well be omitted in the particular 

ion we are about ; I mean the : Ration or 
the Nethinims x : It is faid indeed they dwelt in 
eaftward, near the valley ; but their Moftiab, or 







dwelling, fhould not, we prefume, be confounded with 
their houfe J— Beth, or, as in our verfion, their 
Then followed the ball, or place of the .merchants or re- 
tailers, Haromelim y , who, I believe, are the fame as the 
Collj'biftsej or money-changers 2 , a fort of dealers very 
ufeful at the gate. of the temple, where abundance of gran- 
gers reforted from all parts. But northward flood the 
houfe of the governor, fuppofed by fome to ;be Nehemiah* 
and named in Hebrew KifTe-pakbath. This houfe was in 
A era, near the gate of Ephraim. Our » tranflation has t\m 
throne of the governor, and it might be called his court j 
it was like the Roman Praetorium, and had in it a tribu^ 
nal, or a feat, which properly is what is meant . by the 



Hebrew K£p KifTe a . This too is the- primitive fignifi- 
cation of throne in Greek, from whence that word in 
our languague is derived. \. 

Little is faid concerning the walls of the city; but 

that little which is faid we will here put together : 'Tis 
well known, after David had taken the ftrong hold of b Zion 9 
he called it the city of David, and dwelt in that fort (QJ 5 
having built round about from Millo and inward c . , After- 
wards Solomon built the wall of Jerufalem d . which took in 

all 



x Nehem. iii. 26. 31. y Ibid. 2 Matth. xxi. 12. and 

parall. in Mark and John. a Nehem. iii. 17. Vid. Munft. in 

loc. b 2 Sam. 9. c 2 Kings ix. 15. d Ibid, 
xiv. 13. 



(QJ When David befieged Zion, the Jebufites faid, *' Except 



4t he took away the blind and the lame, he mould not come in- 
*' to the fort." The fenfe of which is not, to be fure, the moft 
obvious at firlt reading ; yet, when well confidered, it feems to be, 
This fort is fo flrong of itfelf, that for its defence, lame and blind 
men are fufficient. And to this ftrength of the place it is owing, 
that the king promifed to make chief or captain the man that 
would drive thefe people into the ditch {38). 



(38) Vide Bochart. Phaleg. 1. iv. c. 36. 
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of Solomon's Temple. xly 

all the eaftern part at leaft : However, the king of Ifrael 

brake down the wall of Jerufalem, from the gate of Epbraim 
unto the corner gate c . This is the wall on the north of 
Acra, from eaft to weft, according to the polition of the 
gates, as we ihall fee hereafter ; and truly, although a broad 
wall was built there f , it was always the weak fide of Je- 
rufalem (R). 

Of Jotham we read, On the wall of Ophel he built mucb\ 
this lay to the fouth-eaft. Of Hezekiah, He Jlrengthen- 
ed himfelf, and built up all the wall that was broken, (viz. by 
Joafh as above) and another wall without s. So alfo of Ma- 
nafleh, He built a wall without the city of David, on the 
wejl fide of Gihon, in the valley even to the entering in at the 
fijh-gate, and compajfed about Ophel K Here you have al 
moft the whole circuit of Jerufalem, from fouth to north by 
weft, and to the fouth-eaft. Now to one of thefe latter 
buildings the prophet feems to allude, when fpeaking of 

the breaches of the city of David, he adds, the houfes ofJ< 

rufalem were broken down to fortify the walls, { y though ifc 
may be alfo taken for a prophecy of the calamitous times 
that were to follow. Laftly, if is reported, that when* 
the city was broken up by the Chaldees k , the foldiers Jled by 



the two walls by the way of the king's garden, which was on 

the fouth l , one of thefe walls being built by David or So- 
lomon, adjoining immediately to the city 5 and the other, 1 
the new one without, by Hezekiah or Manafleh. We 
read alfo the army of the Chaldees brake down the wall ofje- 



ifalem round about m , which was left till Nehemiah 
time with open breaches on every fide. . 



In antient Jerufalem the gates, OH^ltf Shaharim, were 
ten in number °, viz. five from weft to eaft by fouth, and 
five others by north : Here are their names, as they are 



be found in the text and tranllation 



By fouth 



h 



1 I 

e Nehem. iii. 8. f 2 Chron. xxvii. 3. 2 Ibid, xxxii. 5. 
Ibid, xxxiii. 14. 1 Ifaiah xxii, 9, 10. k 2 Kings xxv. 4. 
Jerem. xxxix. 4. 1 Nehem. iii. 15. m 2 Kings xxv. 10. 
n Chap. ii. 12, 15. 0 Ibid. Conf . iii. & xii . 



(R) This Jofephus in feveral places gives to underfland (39J 1 . 
and hence it happened, that both king Nebuchadnezzar and Titus 
attacked the city on this fide (40). 



* 

(39^ In Ecphrafi, No. 2. ubi de muris. Item Ant. p. 448. 

xiv. 61 3. & Bell. Jud. 1 289. (40) Ubi ftp. Ant. & Bell. Jud* 



\ 
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By fouth, i. Dung-gate, Haaf-poth. 

2. Fountain -gate, Haain oV en. 




Water-gate, Hammajim. 

4. Horfe-gate, HafouJJim. 

5. Prifon-gate, ' Hamlphkad. 

By north, 1. ValJey-gate, Haggai ox ge. 

2. Gate of Ephraim, Ephraim. 

Old-gate,. Haiejhan. 

4. Fifti-gate, Hadaggim* 

5. Sheep-gate, Hazon. 





Now as to that which is called of the valley, the entrance 
was on the weft : By this gate Nehemiah went out of the 
city, in order to vifit the ruins of Jerufalem ; he likewife 
placed himfelf upon this gate, or upon the wall clofe to it, 
when he made the dedication of the rebuilding of Jerufa- 
lem, by a double proceflion of the people, one half gc 
to the right, or fouth, the other to the left, or north, in 
order to come by the eaft to the temple. As they did not 
go through this gate, from which they fet out, no mention 
is made of it in the account given of the places through 
which the procefiions pafled p, but only where the particu- 
lars are given of the repairing the walls and gates of 
rufalem q . Neither in this account of the proceftions is the 
horfe-gate mentioned, probably, becaufe the rubbifti flop- 
ped up the pafTage", which was the reafon that they turned 
to the left to go to 1 the temple. This gate: is placed to the 
eaft by Jeremiah r , and it was through it that Athaliah 
went from the temple to the palace s : But we muft con- 
fefs, it is not fo eafy to aflign the caufe for which the dung- 
gate is omitted in this account : However, it is fpoken of 
ii the re-building of the wall; and when Nehemiah did 
view the ruins, it is again mentioned by the name of the 
dung-port *. 

As to the water-gate turning to the eaft f , it is likely, 
that it anfwered the fouthern part of the palace, by the 
phce or fquare in which Ezra read the law to all the peo- 
ple u . 

The prifon-gate is in Hebrew Miphkad w . This word, 
which is kept in the tranflation, fignifies vifitation, and 




p Nehem. xii. 3^* Ibid. iij. 13. ^ Jer. xxxi. 39* r 2 ^ n S s 
xi. &c. See above. 6 Nehem. xi. 37. * Nehem. iii. 4. Ibid, 
ii, 1 3. 1 Ibid. iii. 25, viii. 1, u Ibid. xii. 31. w Nehem. i. 39. 



Chap; 7- of Solomon's Temple. xlvii 

by deduction, judgment, correction, ward, prifon./ It is 
alfo called the. gate of Mattara (S), in our tranflation pri- 
fon-gate x . It flood eaftward of the palace and city both. 

It is plain, the gate of Ephraim took its name from 
its joining the highway leading to that tribe. This may 
ferve to afcertain the truth of the fituation we have given 
of the city. , 

The meep-gate furnifhes us with means of explaining 
the word wgoGciTw, in the gofpel according to St. John y , 

where our tranflation has, there was a -pool near the Jheep- 
market^ in the text, and gate in the margin, viz. aye pa, or 
itvM* And the tranflation in the text feems the moft pro- 
bable ; for a fheep- market was there near the gate of the 
fame name, and feems to have been between the gate and 
the pool, that of Bethefda, on the north-eaft of the tem- 
ple (T). 

Lastly, the fifh- gate z did anfwer to one afterwards 

fciuilt in the new city, and call'd the gate of Joppe, a fea- 
port on the Mediterranean. 

These, we think, are all the gates of Jerufalem, ei- 
ther as it flood before the captivity, or as, after the re- 
turn 



x Chap. v. 2. y Nehem. iii. 12. xii. 39. & al. z 2 Kings 
xiv. 13. 

(S) Of the Mattarah jtfelf we fpoke above, as pretty near the 
palace that lay northward of it : And what feems to have given 
the name of either Mattarah or Miphkad to this gate is, that 
thofe words well agree in their general notions ; which reafon ap- 
pears to lis more likely, than that the great Sanhedrim had there 
its ordinary fittings, it being at lead dubious whether at that time 
this court had any jurifdiction, or even exifted. Yet we do not 
deny, but that courts of juftice were kept at the gates ( 41^, and 
therefore prifons might be there alfo, and houfes of correction 
befides. 

(T) Though Jofephus does not mention it by name yet he 
(^2) places a pool there, and thereabouts. Mr. Maundrel found 
a large empty bafon, of which he gives the following defcription 
(43). " It is 120 paces long, 40 broad, and at leaft eight deep, 
" but void of water. At its weft end it difcovers fome old arches, 
<( now dammed up : Thefe fome will have to be the five porches 
" in which fat that multitude of lame, &c. The pool .is onti- 

guous on one fide to 6t. Stephen's gate, on the other to the 

area of the temple." 



(41) Vide Deut. xvii. 8. Amos v. 15.. Zech. viii. 16. & al. 
(42) Bell. Jud. p. 1248. . (43) See his Journey, &c. 107. 
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turn from it, it was repaired" by Nehemiah. It cannot be 
denied, but a few others fem to be mentioned in that 
■fpace of time; but we take them to be only different 



names given to thofe already mentioned. And fkftj the 
corner- gate % which, in our opinion, mufl: be the fame 
with the old-gate, as may be gathered from Jeremiah's oc~ 
cafionally giving the circuit of Jerufalem from the north- 
caft, Over- againft the temple, £i. e. from the tower of Ha- 
jianeel] unto the gate of the corner (U), going along to 
the. north- weft, where ftood the hills G are b and Goath 
(X), afterwards called Golgotha, or Calvary. Then, ac- 
cording 



a 



2 Chron. xxvi. 9 



(15 ) Although the tranflation here fomewhat differs from that 
above, the word in both places in the original is Happinah. It 
is true in Zechariah it is read Happinim, as if one fhould fay the 
corners, but the fenfe is the fame if (44) tranflated the corner. 
Laftly, this our tranflation, in the parallel to Kings, anfwers {45) 
the Hebrew word Happoneh, where the margin has the gate of 
it that loaketb ; which is not eafy to be underftood, unlefs, by 
fuppofing it to be an elliptical expreffion, theXenfe is made up by 

what we find added elfewhere (46), viz. Zaphonah to the north, 
which is a true indication of the faid gate. : However, it may be 
thought this various reading is owing to the careleflhefs of the 
tranferiber, as it feems may be collected from the Septuagint's 
having here nfans ym\u<;, corner gate ; yet notice fhould be taken, 
that this gate did lie towards the o-kokos. By this name was call- 
ed {47), not only the eminence, (from whence coming from the 
north one firft difcovered Jerufalem) but alfo the- plain next to 
the city on that fide : Now that in Hebrew would be Phoneh, 
or Haphoneh, which we leave to our reader's confideration. 
(X) As the word nnyj, which according to the Maforeth's 



pointing is read Goath, may as well, if not better, be pronounced 



either Goatha or Gotha ; and as the word 73, admitting of two 
founds in the compofition of known names, Galiied and Gil had, 
does as naturally found Gol ; we fhould think the etymology of 
Golgotha is found to our hand, and its fignification moil plain, 
viz. the heap of Gotha : However, the great likenefs the found 
of this fame word Golgotha had to Gagultha, in Syriac, ( which 



dialed is called Hebrew in the gofpel (48), becaufe a mixture of 
both was what was generally fpoken at Jerufalem ) it feems to have 
been commonly underflood, as having a near relation to Gulgaltha 

(49)> 

f44j See above. f 45 ) 2 Chron. xxv. 23, {46) Ezek. 
viii. 3. (47, Vide jofeph. de Bell Jud. v. 2, 1216. (48) John 
xix. 17. 





Chap. 7. of 

cording to the dire&ions in the prophet, one turns towards 1 
the fouth, through the valley of Hinnom, and the fouth-* 
eaft fields called the fuller's fields, unto the corner of the 
horfe-gaU to the edft 0 : So alfo in Zachariah % All the land' 
/hall be as a plain to Rim?non, fouth of Jerufaletn, and inha- 
bited from Benjamin's gate (Y) unto the firft gate unto the tor* 
nir-gate, and from the tower of Hdnaneel unto the kings 
wine-prejfes. Here firft you have Jerufalem, on trip loath, 1 
a hilly country there, to be turned into a plain; which is 
eafily apprehended to be figuratively fpoken. But further, 
the northern fide is traced herefrom a gate going to the neigh- 
bour tribe of Benjamin d to the old gate, here called the 
firft ; the following words unto the corner-gate being an 
explanation of the former unto thefirft-gate : So you go up 
to the eaft by the tower there, returning to the fouth, 
where was the royal garden. Another gate is mentioned 
in Jeremiah 6 , where he is to go forth unto the valley of the 



f on of Hinnom 1 which is by the entry of the eajl-gaie, but 

mould be rather the brick-gate (Z), or of the brick-bats, 

m 0 

it 



b jerem. xxxi. 38 — 40. c Zechar. xiv. 10. d Jerem. 
xxvii. 13, &c. e Ibid. 



f 49 ), a fcull, and therefore well expounded by x^unov rovo$ (50), 
which from the Latin Calvaria, a fcull, is called in our language 
Calvary. Mr. Maundrel fays, the church of the holy fepulchre 
is founded upon mount Calvary, which is a fmail eminency, or 
hill : It was anciently Ihut out of the walls of the city, but fince 
it hath attracted the city round about ic, and Hands now in the 
midftof Jerufalem. Journey, p. 68, & 69. 

(Y ) There is a gate called the high gate of Benjamin (51), 

which is faid to have been by the houfe of the Lord : It might alfo 
be tranflated in the houfe If this fenfe be followed,, the sate is 
none of the ten we are inquiring about ; if the former, this is 
the gate that led into the land of Benjamin, and is further called 

the higher gate 'which lieth towards the north (52). 

(Z) It may be thus tranflated, fuppofing only here (53) an eafy 
and common permutation of letters, as appears in the pronuncia- 
tion of Sibboleth for (54) Shibboleth. This is the more probable, 
becaufe there is already in the text a various reading of Harifouth 

for 



(49) Targ. on 2 Kings ix. 35, (50) Matth. xxvii. 33. 

d 1) Jer. xx, 2. In Hebrew it is 2, which is read in this fenfe. 
Numb, xxxvi. 37, 28. Jerem i xiii. 5, xxxii. 5. & al. (52; 
Ezek. ix. 2. (53} jerem. xix. 2-, » 54; judg. xii. 0. 
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its being the fame with the dung-gate, where was the val- 
ley of Afhes f . But we do not take the city-gate * to be 



of the ten of Jerufalem, but rather a gate of the city, 
of David, or Zion, to the north- weft, leading to the val- 
ley-gate, and fince called Zion- gate \ 

The fkuation Sbahar Hattavek) the middle, 

gate, may be deduced from what is faid in Jeremiah 1 ; Nebu- 
chadnezzar's army, after having entered into Jerufalem by 
the north, advanced as far as this middle gate, of which, 
Zedekiah being informed, he made his efcape, as has al- 
ready been obferved k , through his garden to the fouth. 
This plainly (hews that this gate muft have flood in the midft 
of the valley between Acra and Zion. 

A wor d or t wo more concerning the towers, as related 
by Nehemiah. They were four. Indeed, it is faid of 
Huzziah 1 , <6 He built towers in yerufalem 9 at the corner- 
" gate, and at the valley-gate^ and at the turning of the 
wall; but how many he built is not . faid." However, 
the names of the faid four towers were Meah, eaftward 5. 
Hananeel, north eaft-ward ; Hattanourim, of the fur- 
naces, weftward ; and Ophel, fouth-eaft-ward. The firft- 
named of thefe was alfo the firft built 131 ; near this they 
pa fled going to the (heep-gate, in the dedication of the 
walls n ; the fecond, called Hananeel, lay more to the 
north ; and the third quite to the weft. From beyond this 
tower it is faid 0 they in the dedication went to the broad 
wall. Laftly, from the fourth, Ophel, a ward fo called 

and the wall itfelf joining to it % took their name ; but 
properly it is a tower ', and fuppofed to be very high (A), 

and 



9 



f Jerem. xxxi.38. £ 2 Chron. xxxii. 6 h See Maund 
ubifup. 1 xxxix. 2, &c. k See above. 1 2 Chron 

xxvi. 9. m Neh. iii. 2. n Ibid, xii. 39. 0 Ibid, 

xii. 38. p Ibid. iii. 26. ^ Ibid. 27. J 2 Kings v. 29, 



for Harffith : However, Heres, in the Hebrew iinn> is a brick, 
and Herefs, in Chaldee D*"irr, the fun So we chufe to take it 
here, as if it was written JVlSnrTj looking upon it as the dung- 
gate, that opened into the valley of Hinnom, and that of afhes. 

(A) This feems to appear by the very etymology of the word ; 
for which we are beholden to the prophet's faying Ophla (55), 
for what is in the tranflation lifted up. 



(55) Hab. ii 



4- 



and we fhould think was made ufe of as a watch 
tower % from whence one might fee and obferve afar, off 4 
It is faid icing ManaiTeh raifed it up to a great 





and of this tower Jofephus fpeaks, when he fays, that the 
wall paffing through Ophlas was carried on fo as to join the 

temple u . • 
Of the waters and fp rings in or about Jer ufate m we Waters 
have had occafion to fay fomething before w ; but for a fur- 
ther knowledge of the fame, it will be proper here to add 
what Mr. Maundrell tells us concerning the pool of Gihon i 
It lies fays he, about two furlongs without Bethleem 
gate, [ weft ward ; it is a irately pool, 106 paces long, 
" and 67 broad, and lined with wall and plaifter, arid was 



** when we were there, well ftored with water." This 
helps to underftand the better what is related of Heze- 
kiah * y He flopped the upper watter-courfe of Gihon, 
and brought it ftraight down to the weft of the city of 
David." Thefe naturally ran to the fouthand eafl: 

4 _ 



4C 



of the city ; but the king turned off the courfe of this 
ftream* in order to make it run towards the we(f 




According to the Targum, Gihon is the fame as ShiJoh 
never thelefs it is plain, there were there two pools, fince 
Gihon is named the upper pool. Now as there was a lower 
pool, this laft might be Shiloh, of which the upper was the 
fpring ; notwithstanding one might be apt to think, that 
Gihon was only as bafon or refervoir, into which the wa- 
ter came from En-rogel, that is to fay, the fuller's foun- 
tain where Adonijah offered his facrifice 7 at the time of 
his afpiring to the throne. But, it is poffible, this may 
have no other foundation than the jdtuation given to Gihon 

in the fuller's field. And although the word Rogel may 
fignify a fuller, yet the word * 03*3, as is made ufe of 
more properly, implies it. However, fince the time of 



Hezekiah the water of Shiloh, or Gihon, was brought into 

^^^^^^ 

the city, and that in all appearance when the city role a 
gain from its ruins, it was reftored to the fame advantage 



wonder, that Tacitus a places here fontem pet 



aqua 



The king's pool is mentioned in Nehemiah b , as bein 
ar the fountain-gate, that is, to the fouth-weft of Zion 



to 



It 



s See Ifai. xxxii. 14. in the margin. t 2 Chrdn. xxxiii. 14 
u Bell. jud. vi. 6. w See before, noteE. x 2 Chron. xxxii 
31. y 1 Kings L 19. . z 2Kingsxviii. 17. a Hift.-i 

,5. c. 12. b Cap. ii. 14. 

Vol. IV. H 
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Jt is called by Jofephus c the pool of Solomon, and placed 
(which comes to one) winding towards the eaft. Ifaiah 
/peaks of the old pool, whofe water had been made to run 
between the two walls, and might be the fame as that made 
by Hezekiah, barely called the pool made which might be 
namedj the artificial pool ; not but that it was a natural 
fpring, but becaufe art had been made ufe of in order to 
make it water the eaftern parts of Zion: However, one of 
the moft renowned waters in Jerufalem was the brook of 
Cedron, whofe head fpring did not run very plentifully, for 
in fummer it was generally dried up, but in rainy weather 
the quantity of waters falling from the mountains increafed 
it fo prodigioufly, that it looked rather like a river than a 
brook. In the Hebrew its name is pronounced Kidron, as 
our tranflation has expfeffed it, as where it is faid, " King 

David pajfed over the brook Kidron, toward the way of 
the wilder nefs f 9 " What the word doesfignify feems not 
of great confequence, yet it may be remarked, that accord- 
ing to St. Jerom s, it is faid a tenebris, and truly *np Kadar, 
is to be dark or black. Accordingly Jofephus h , who often 
calls Cedron a valley, fays it was very deep, and at the 
foot of the mount of olives, on the eaft 1 j but in one place 
k he names it %etf*«pp<^, and fo in the new teftament we 
find it called *. 

To conclude ; we dare flatter ourfelves we have faith- 
fully reprefented Jerufalem as it antiently ftood, from a- 
bout the times of David to the Baby loniih captivity : For 




though it may be obje&ed, that Nehemiah, from whom 
moft of our proofs are borrowed, lived feveral years after 
the return of the Jev/s to the holy city, yet it muft be al- 
lowed, that it was not raifed upon any new 
but only rebuilt upon its antient foundations. The walls 
indeed have been pulled down, the gates burnt toafhes j 
but yet the remains, or at leaft fome marks or out-lines of 
them all, were ftill to be feen, and parts of feveral of them 
were ftill fubfifting. So, as we read in Nehemiah m , the 
breaches were Jlopped up % the buildings re-edified, and the 
whole city reftored, as much as poflible, to its former con* 
dition. 



c InEcphrafi 1222. * Cap. xxii. 11. c Nehem. iii. 16. 
f 2 Sam. xv. 23. s In Jerem, xxxi. 40. h Bell. Jud. 
1231, 1251. 'Ibid. 1 25 1. k Antiq, viii. 3 3 5 . 1 John 
xviiii 1. m Chap. iv. 7. coll. vi. 1. 



The End of the Explanation and Definitions 






. to the Babylonifli 

l 

wc hope, it will be thought a charge and trouble, which 
may be better fpared, confidering the vaft number and va- 
riety we have already, and how little reafon we have to be 
jfatisfied with any of them 



t 



We 



the king of Ifrael, who to celebrate the 
dedication of this new temple with greater magnificence, 
chofe to defer it till the next year, which was the jubil 



(L) 



9 



which folemnity there ufed to be always a yaft 



H 2 



concourfe 



Solomon muft have exceeded by far this of 



feeing 



* 

is fo 



much inferior to the defeription which Jofephus, who had feen 



has left us of 



To this it may be anfwered 



That the difparity between thefetwo temples, which thofe 



elders bewailed, might not confift fo much in the largenefs and 
magnificence of the building, as in the excellency of the work, and 
richnefs of its materials. We have feen, whatimmenfe quantity 
of gold, lilver, precious ftones, and other coiily things, had been 
beftowed upon the firft ; but we read of nothing like it in the fe- 

cond, neither indeed could they afford 



2. Jofephus and the rabbies defcribc the fecond temple after it 
was deftroyed, when no man could contradict them ; and how lar 
vim they might be in adorning a building which was the glory of 



their nation, we need not fay 



thing 



;that though 



was become, in Jofephus's time, rather a ftrong fbrtreft, than 
place of divine worihip, yet there is hardly a man of fenfe that be 



that it was capable of 




lieves half the wonders he fays of 

tertaining fuch a prodigious garifon as he affirms it did 
yet the Talmudifts were fo little fatisfied with that author's de- 
feription, that they have made an incredible number of additions 
to it ; infomuch, that it looks rather like a new edifice of their own 
rearing, upon which they have beftowed all the grandeur and 
magnificence, that their luxuriant fancy could mufter up 



doth not follow, that that of Zorobabel 



But^laftly, allowing it to have been equal to their defeription, 

which tfce elders 

wept, was fo ; which having been burnt, rebuilt, improved, inr 
riched, inlarged, and fortified, from time to time, and by feveral 
royal hands, had not perhaps one footftep left of its primitive 

except in the very fan&uary. It is therefore in vain to 
pretend toguefs, either at that of Solomon or Zorobabel, by that 




which we have in Jofeph 



object the largenefs and mag 



nificence of this laft, againft the feeming plainnefs which our friend 
gives us of the firft. 

{LJ Xhis was their ninth jubilee, which,, according to archbL 
fliop Uftier, opened the fourth millenary of the world (qo)* 



(90) Ann. fub A. M. 3001. 
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cqnCQurfe of people from all parts of the kingdom, .as we 
m have elfe where obferved *. The ceremony began on the 

>n of it* ^ 3 * >.. , ^ o 



eight day of the feventh month of the facred year, which 
was the fir ft of. the civil year, anfwering to the latter end 
of our October, and lafted feven days, at the end of which 
began the feaft of the tabernacles * which was one of the 
„ three folemn feafts of the Ifraelites, and lafted likewife feven 



days,; fo that the vaft concourfe of people, who were in- 
vited by the king, and flocked to that folemnity, flayed at 
leaft fourteen days in Jerufalem. The ceremony opened 
with a pompous proceflion, in which the priefts carried the 
ark, from the tabernacle which Davfd had erected for it- 
to the temple ; and depofited in the mo it holy place, be- 
tween the two golden cherubims, which Solomon had 
caufed to be made by Hiram, and to be fet up, there, to be 

a kind of covering to the ark (M). The king himfelf, 



accom 



* 



See before* vol. 3. ch. 7. feci:. 4. Jubilee year 



* 



(M) We have fpokeii elfewhere of the ihape and pofition of thofe 
which covered the mercy-feat. (91). Thefe, that were made by 
Hiram for the moft holy place, differed from them, and were of 
two forts, namely thefe two, which fpread one wing over the 
ark, and touched the wall with the other ; and thole which were 
made in bais-relief, to adorn the lides of the wall* between palm- 
trees lilce wife in bals -relief, and all of the fin eft gold. What the 
bignefs of . thefe laft was we know not, but that of the two maffive 
ftanding ones may be gueffed at by the length of their wings, which 
reaching to the north and fbuth walls with one extremity, and 
joining at .leaft by the other over the center, muft have been each 
£ve cubits long, becaufe the place was twenty cubits in length and 
breadth; fo that onemay reafonablyfuppofe the cherubims themfelves 
to have been about ten cubits high. A* to their form, we can affirm 
nothing certain concerning it, beyond what was faid in the place 
.above quoted. 

There we took alfo notice , that Solomon made all the other 
utenfils and ornaments of the temple, proportionable, both fo 
bignefs and richnefs, to that of the edifice : the mofaic altar of 
. burnt-offering, for inftance, was fet by on account of its final!- 
nefs, and another placed in lieu of it, which was twenty cubits 
in length and breadth, and ten in heighth. The fame was done 
by the altar of perfume, and the table of ftiew-bread ; which 

laft, 



feat. 



• 

(91) Vid fup. vol. iii. ch. 7. fe&. 4. of the ark and mercy- 





to the Babylonifh Captivity 



accompanied by all his chief officers* arid the elders of If- 
raeL marched before the ark ; thefe were followed bV a 



great number of priefts and levites, who fang fome carirJ 



proper to the occafion, and played upon various mftri? 
ments. Next to the ark followed another number of fine 



and players, with other priefts bearing the golden candle 
fticks, altar of incenfe, and other facred utenfils 



fan&uary, which had been brought from Gibeori, 
they and the tabernacle had ftood ever fince. Thefe were 





depofited in the fanftuary, becaufe the king had 
a new fet of them to be made, which were larger, arid more 
anfwerable to the fpacioufnefs of the place ; but were laid 
up in fome other repolitory prepared for that pur- 



H 






laft, as well as tht golden candlefticks, he increafed the number 
of five or fix fold: 

Befides thefe, there was a prodigious quantity of other gold 
and filver veflels and utenfils ; concerning which the text or 
fays, that they were without number (92) ; but the Jewifh hifto- 
rian has given us fuch a detail of them (93), that we chufe to re- 
fer the reader to him for it, becaufe we can neither tell whence he 
had it, nor indeed find room enough or ufe for fuch quantities. 
Thus he tells us, that there were 10,000 : tables to hold the facred 
utenfils, befides thofe of the mew-bread. He mentions, likewife 
10,000 candlefticks, befides thofe that were in the holy, place ; 
89,000 cups for drink-offerings ; and though the text mentions 
but 100 bafons of gold, which feem to us. to have been for the 
fame ufe (94), and to have been fufficient for it, he. has multiplied 
them to 10,000, befides double that number of filver ones. We 
may fee the fame thing of 1006 prieftly ornameuts, which he tells 
us Solomon caufed to be made for the fole ufe of the high-prieft ; 
the 1 0,000 linen robes and girdles for that of the Common prieftsi 
and 200^000 more for the Levites and muficians y ail which, if 
we may believe him, were never to be mended when torn, nor 
wafhed when ftained with the leaft fpot, but were to be made into 
whicks for the lamps, T o. thefe we fhall only add the 200,000 
trumpets, and 400,000 mufical inftruments made of a mixt me- 
tal between gold and filver, fuch as was called by the antients 
ele&rum ; concerning all which, we can only fay, that the text is 
either filent, or contradicls his prodigious account, as well as where 
he fays, that the 200,000 trumpets were.made according to Mo- 
fes's appointment. 



(92) 2 Chron. iv. 18. & alib. (93) Antiq. 1. xy. c. 14. 

xx. & alib. & de Bell. jud. c. 6. &alib. palf. (94^ z Chron. 

iv. 8. 
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* 

pofe. To add the greater magnificence; to the pro- 
ceffion, the king ordered the ark toftop at proper diftances 
and there caufed a , prodigious number of victims to be offer- 
ed up before it, till they had reached the fan&uary . Whilft 
the priefts were depofiting the ark in the moft holy place 
the air rang with the found of 1 20 trumpets, and with the 
voices of the levites, who fang the praifes of God, repeat- 
ing thefe words at proper ftanzas, Give thanks to the Lord, 
for he is good^ and his mercy endureth for ever. It was then 
that God feemed to come down in a vifible manner, to 
take poffeflion, as it were, of his new temple, by filling it 
with a glorious cloud, as he had formerly done the taber-r 
nacle, infomuch, that the priefts could not Hand to offer 
up the facrifices, which they had prepared upon that oc- 
cafion 

During this time, Solomon, who flood upon abrafen 

fcaffold three cubits high, and prepared for the purpofe, 

having commanded the attention of the people, which 
flood in the galleries round about, kneeled down, and 
. fpread his hands towards heaven, and dedicated the building 
to God in an elegant and devout prayer, which he then 
made in their hearing % intreating the divine mercy to make 
it its refidence in favour of Ifrael, and to be ready from 
thence to hear the prayers which his people fhould direct 
thither, from whatever part of the world, and what con- 
dition foever they were in, to grant their requeft, and par- 
don their offences. All this while the priefts had covered 
the fpacious altar with proper victims, which as foon as his 
prayer was ended, were confumed by a miraculous fire, as 
a token of the divine favour and acceptance. The king 
then, turning himfelf about, bleffed the audience; after 
A-vaftnum- which they went about offering a vaft multitude of other 

^ms^ffered ^ acr ^ ccs 5 which were furnifhed both by the king, and by 

' the heads of the tribes, infomuch, that they were forced 
to rear a number of other altars in the court, the great 
one not being fufRcient for them. On the very firft day of 
this ceremony, which lafted feven days, they (N ) facrificed 



X 



Chron. v. p 



20,000 



(N) The text fays, , indeed, that Solomon himfelf offered that 
vaft number of vi&ims (95) ; but it appears from the end of the 
yerfe, and that which goes before it, that all Ifrael joined with 
him in it. We may likewife obferve here, that it is not altogether 

clear 

(95} 1 King. viii. 63. 
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■ 

20,000 bullocks and 120,000 Iheep for peace-offerings, / 
which ferved to feaft the concourfe of people ; befides a 
prodigious number of burnt and other offerings, which 
were brought in, every day. The feaft of the tabernacles, 
which immediately followed this, was likewife obferved 
with unufual magnificence ; after which the people were 
difmifled in peace, and returned to their homes, with their 
hearts full of joy and admiration of their wonderful mo- 
narch/. At the fame time, left that young prince's heart 
fhould be too elated by this extraordinary grandeur, God 
was pleafed to appear to him in a on the firft night 

of the dedication, expreffed his acceptance of that fum- 
ptuous edifice, and renewed his promifes to him and his 
pofterity, provided he and they ferved him with an up- 
right heart : on the other hand, he affured him, that in cafe 
they provoked him by their idolatry and difobedience, that 
glorious building which Was now the wonder of the world, 
ihould infallibly become a defolation, a dwelling for owls 
and bats, and a proverb of reproach among all nations f. 

As fbon as Solomon had finifhed this noble ftrudture fee Solomon's 
fet his artificers to work upon two other buildings, one forP aIaces * 
himfelf, and another for Pharaoh's daughter % and fpared 

nothing, that art or riches could furnifti, to raife it to a 
proportionable fplendor with it (O). He was almoft thir- 



H 4 



teen 



* 9 



y 1 Kings viii. 12, & feq. 2 Chron. vi. & vii. p. tot. *f- 1 
King, ix, &feq. z Compare 1 King. iii. 1. vii. 8. ix. 24. & 
2 Chron. viii. 11. 



clear from it, whether they were all facriliced in one, or in the 
feven days of the feaft ; the latter, indeed, is the moft probable of 
the two, but the tenor of the words feem to lean, more to the former. 

(O) One of thefe places is called the houfe of the foreft of Le- 
banon (96), though it was at Jerufalem ; the reafon of its being 
fo called, is not certainly known. The Chaldee paraphraft calls 
it a fummer-houfe, or houfe of refrefhment ; others think it to 
have been built in that foreft, after he had taken the city of Ha- 
math-zobah (97) ; but the general opinion is, that they gave the 
name of the foreft of Lebanon- to the city of David, by reafon of 
the prodigious quantities of cedar, and other trees, which had 
been brought from thence to build the temple and other fum - 
ptuous edifices, infomuch, that it feemed as if Lebanon had been 

tran- 



{96) 1 King. vii. 2. (07) Vid. Jun. in loc. & Chron. viii. % 
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teen years in building them/ fo that he finiihed thofe three 
magnificent edifices, with all their coftly furniture, uteniils, 
and ornaments, within the fpace of twenty years (P). 




ter this he fent back a great part of his Tyrian 
and to exprefs his gratitude to their prince, 
generoufly furnifhed him, not only with vail quantities 
offtonesand wood, but alfo with < great fums of gold, he 

pre- 



tranfported to Jerufalem (98). Upon this account, and perhaps 
alfo from the fragrancy jf the cedar, both the city and temple, as 
well as the palace, are called Lebanon by the pfalmift and fome 

of the prophets (99). , 

(P) Thefe palaces were built with the utmofl: magnificence, 
whether for the prodigious quantities of gold,, filver, cedar, and 
other precious woods, marble, and other coftty. ftones, the ftu- 
penclous bignefs of them, or the exquifitenefs of the workman- 
fhip, or for the richnefs of their furniture, and the fumptuoufnefs 
of the galleries, porches, Courts, and apartments. Among thefe 
there was one more fpacious than the reft, which was called the 
porch, or hall of judgment, in which was placed, the king's 
throne, and, on each fide of it, the feats of his counfellors. This 
porch was by far the moft magnificent of all" becaufe it was both 
his feat of judgment, and the place of public audience, where he 
fhewed himfelf, either to his nobles, or to the ftrangers that re- 
ported to him . It was placed in the midft of a flight of rich pil- 
lars of cedar, curioufly carved and covered, or rather inlaid, with 
gold. The throne itfelf, which was in the falhion of a niche, 
was covered with ivory, inlaid, and intermixed with curious or- 



naments in gold : the afcent to it was by fix Heps, each ftep be 



ing fupported on each fide with a fmall lyon, and the arms of the 
feat with two large ones as big as the life. All thefe and even 
the fteps themfelves, were likewife covered with gold and ivory. 
The richnefs of the furniture of thefe fumptuous edifices may be 
guelTed at, by the plate and drinking-veffels which were ufed in 
them, which were all of fineffc gold. To thefe he added 300 
Ihields of the fame rich metal, which ufed to be carried before 
him when he went abroad, and then were fufpended along the 
rows of pillars as an ornament. Befides thefe, he likewife caufed 
200 targets to be made of a larger fize, which were hung up 
in fome confpicuous place of the temple. . All thefe were made 
of fome precious wood, and covered with gold ; thefe latter 
amounted to 600 fhekels each, and the former to three pound 
weight (100). 



(98} Ita Rabbin, vid & Munft. Calmet. & al. in Pfal. xxix. 
xcii. 12, 13. (99) Pfal. xxix. pali. xcii. 12, 13. & alia. (100) 
1 King. x. 16, 17. 2 Chron. ix. 13. 
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prefented him with tWeafy cities in Gallilee ; but Hiram* 
coming foon after to view them, was fo difgufted at them, 
that he could not forbear breaking out into fome com* 



9 



plaint againft his brother Solomon, and expreffing his dif- 
fatisfa£Hon by his refufal of them, and by the contemptible 
name which he gave to that whole land (QJ ; upon which 
Solomon built them anew himlelf, and planted colonies of 
Ifraelites in them f . The reft of his workmen, whether 
Tyrians or others, together with the Canaanitiih Haves 
who were by that time probably become very expert 
builders, were employed in unrounding the city of jeru- 
falem with a ftrong and {lately wall, and fortifying Millo, 
Hazor, Megiddo, Gezer, Beth-horon, Baalath, Tadmor 



9 



or Palmyra, and other places of confequence ; befides fe- 
veral other ftore-? cities for his chariots and horfes, for his 
magazines of corn, wine, oyl, and other provifions and 
ammunition. He built moreover fome fortrefles i n L e- 



banon, probably to fecure a free communication between 
his kingdom and that of Syria* Soon after this he brought 
under his yoke the remainder of the Amorites, Hittites, 
Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebufites,: who feem to have re- 
mained unconquered till his time, and made them alll tri- 
butaries to him a . Thefe were alfo probably forced to his 



works 




Compare i King. ix. io. & 2 Chron. viii. i, & feq. a j 
King. ix. 15 & feq. 2 Chron. viii. 1, &feq. See before, vol. u. 
p. 214. 
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(Ql Chabul, which is the name he gave it, comes front 
btt, which lignifies a fetlock ; and is fuppofed to have alluded 
to the extream dirtinefs of it, becaufe one could not travel in it 
without being up to the ancles in dirt. 

Jofephus derives it from a Phoenician word, which fignifies dif- 
like, and adds, that Hiram refufed to take them from Solomon 



upon that account (1) ; but as we find a city of $iat name as ear- 




as Jofhua's time (2), it is not improbable, that Hiram took 

the hint fiom it, and gave that contemptible appellative to all 
the reft. 

This Chabul, which our author calls Chebalon, was,, accord- 
ing to him, lituated in the neighbourhood of Tyre, Or between 
that and Ptolemais : that of Joftiua could not be far from it 
and yet St. Jerom places them on the other fide of Jordan (4), 
in that part which was called Decapolis (5). 

^ {i) Ant. lib. 8. c. 2. Vid. fup. vol. ii. p. 377. (2) Jolh. 
xix. 27. ($) Ibid. & in vit. fua. (4 J JEiieron. itt Amos.i. 
($) Vid. Calm. fub. voc. Chabulua, 



works with the reft y for as for the Ifraelites, the text ex- 
prefly fays, that they were exempt > from all kind of flavifh 
bufinefs, and only employed either as overfeers over them, 
or as officers and foldiers in his army 



slomon's : ,Tp fupply all thefe vaft expences, Solomon went and 
2vy * built a navy at Ezion-geber, upon the coafts of the Red- 

. Sea, and put it under the care of fome expert Tyrian fai- 

lors, who, with his own men, went with it to >Gphir (R), 

and 

s 

' ! b i King. ibid. ver. 22, 2$: 




... f 

. (R) It is not to be expected, that our readers will be contented 
with being told, that Ophir is to us a terra -incognita, that has 
been fought in vain in all parte of the worlds and^ through every 
point of the compafs And indeed one would hardly believe fuch 
a difcovery to be fo difficult, confidering the various .indices, 
which the fcriptures feem to lead us to it ; fuch as thofe that fol- 
low : i. That Mofes fpeaks of Ophir the fon of Joktan, who 
went with his brethren and dwelt from Mefha toward Shephar, a 
mount of the eaft (6). 2. That the fame fleet went both to 
Ophir and Tharflufh (7), and fet out from Ezion-geber, a Tea- 
port near Eloth, in the land of Edom upon the Red-Sea (8). 
3. That the voyage took them up three years (9). 4. That it 
brought gold, precious ftones, fpices, ivory, ebony, and almug- 
wood, peacocks, and monkeys (10). 5. That Ophir not only 
afforded the greateft quantity of gold, but that it alfo exceeded 
all other gold in finenefs and value (11) ; and laftly, That accor- 
ding to Eupolemus, an antient author quoted by Eufebius (12), 
the Urphe. or Ophir, from whence this metal was brought, 
was an ifland in the Red-Sea ; not . that which we commonly un- 
' derftand by that name, which lyeth between Arabia and Egypt, 
but the great fouthern ocean, which extended itfelf between 
India and Africa, and walheth up to the coaft of Arabia and Per- 
fia, and was called the Red-Sea from the colour which the per- 
pendicular fun-beams give it in thofe hot climates (13). To this 
let us add, that Jofephus fays, that Ophir was in India, or was 
fince called India, or the land of gold (14), which may probably 
mean the A urea Cherfonefus, now called the ifland of Malacca, 
over-againft Sumatra j thefe, one would be apt to think, might 
have chalked out fuch a chart, as would have directed us, if not 
to the very fpot of ground, yet at leaft to the region, whence 

all 



(6) Gen. x. 29, 30. (j) Conf. 1 King. ix. 28/ x. 22. 
xxii. 49. & 2 Chron. xx. 36. fSJ 1 King. ix. 26, & alib. 
(9) Ibid. x. 22. & alib. . (10) Ibid. & 2 Chron. ix. 10. 
(11) Ibid. & alib. paff. [tz) De praep. evang. 1. 9. (13) Vi4» 

Frideaux Connect, lib. 1 « (14) Ant. 1. viii. c. 2. 



r 
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Chap. 7. to the Babylonifh Captivity. 

* » 

and in about three years time, brought him back an;im? 
rnenfe weight of gold and filver, befides fe ver al /kinds of 



pre 



all thefe riches came, and yet there are fcarce any two authors 
that have fleered the fame courfe. 

But not to dwell long upon a fubjecl: that affords fo little cer r 
tainty, we mall content ourfelves with a bare mention of thofe 
who feem to have vilibly erred from the point, and then give a 
ftiort account of thofe who have fpoken with a greater degree of 
probability. 

Among the firft we, may rank thofe who have gone, to America 
for it (15), it being unconceivable, how they could ft eer thither 
and back again jn thofe early days, without charts or compafe, 
with fo imperfect, a knowledge of geography and aftronomy, and 
knowing no more of navigation than bare coafting. If it be (aid, 
that this was the method they fleered by, and that they coafted 
along India, China, and the north parts of Japan, to the north 
i part of America, and fo on to Hifpaniola, or any other place, 
I whether of Mexico or Peru ; befides that in fuch a cafe, eighteen 
months will fcarce be fufficient for fuch a prodigious round, how 
, A many iflands might they have met with in India, that, could have 
fupplyed them with all thofe commodities, and efpecially with 

?, how came they at firft to have fuch knowledge, of thofe 
parts, as to go thither for that metal ? Was America peopled fo 
early ? and if it was, which is fcarce credible, were either its in- 
habitants fuch expert failors, as to bring thofe merchandifes tp 
fome famous emporium nearer to Afia, or did any of the Afiatic 

nations fetch theni from thence ? 

2. Thofe who have gone no further than the coafts of Africa, 
or even nearer for it (16), becaufe though it be probable, that 




feveral parts of Africa might abound with gold, fpices, ivory 
and thofe other merchandifes, or according to others, that the 
Indians might bring them thither, yet the fartheft coaft of Afric 
was not diftant enough from Ezion-geber, to have taken up fo 
much time as three years, though we fhould allow, that they 
went to a different fea-port for each merchandife ; much lete to 



thofe places mentioned bv fome of thofe authors, which 





great deal nearer to it. 

Laftly, we may reckon among them who have miffed the 
mark thofe who have fallen into the notion, that Ezion-geber 
was not on the coafts of the Red-Sea, but of the Mediterranean 

, in order to avoid' the difficulty into which Huetius ftumbled, 

by 




(15) Genebr. Arr-Mont. Chrift-Columb. Vatabl. Poftel. & al. 
(16) Grot, in 1 Reg. ix. Huet. Differt. de Navig. Saiom. Jean 

dos fant. & al. (17) Gorop. Becan. Bivar. Horn. &aL 
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fpices, ebony and other curious wood, ir 
vory 5 peacocks, monkeys, and other . rarities c . The gold 

itfelf 




« Ibid. ver. ult. x. 22. 2 Chron. viii. 17, 18. ix. 21 



!>y making the canal of communication between thofe two feas to 
to have been opened in David's time, which is confuted by feveral 
learned authors (■ 1 8 ). But whatever the difficulty be of finding a 
paffage from Ezion-geber to the Mediterranean ; it cannot be fup- 
poled to have been fituated any where but on the Red-Sea, without 
doing manifeft violence to the text, becaufe there is not one lingle 
inffence of SID C3> Yam Suph, dignifying the Mediterranean, 
or any other than the Red Sea ; and fecondly, becaufe Eziotf- 
geber is (aid to have been beiide Eloth, which laft is always 
placed on the Red-Sea ( 1 9). 

Among thofe who have conjectured with more probability, we 
ih all mention, firft of all, thofe who place it with Jofephus in 
fome part of the Eaft-Indiea(2o), though without adhering , toq 
clofe to the particular place* which each of them has made choice 
of, whether in the kingdom of Malabar, or the iiles of Seylan or 
Taprobana {21), or in Siam, (22), or in any of thofe neigh- 
bouring iflands or kingdoms beyond the Ganges (23), or that of 
Pegu, whofe inhabitants pretend to be defcended from the Jews, 
whom Solomon fent thither to work in the golden mines (ty)' 1 
for we think it labour loft, to feek for a country that produced all 
the different kinds of merchandifes, which the fleet brought into 



Judea, when they ha/i time enough to fetch fomefrom one place 



and fome from another ; or, which is equally probable, wheh 
they might be all brought by Indian merchants, from feveral 
parts of India, into fome common emporium. All thefe are pro-i 
bable conjectures, by fuppofmg the fleet to fail from the Red-Sea 
into the ocean, through the Perfian gulph. 

Dean Prideaux obferves next, that it- was the voyage to Thar- 
fhiui, which took up three years going and coming ; from which 
he conjectures, that Ophir might be much nearer Judea, and the 
voyage performed in lefs time, if they had not been obliged to. go 
quite to the former, for fome commodities which the other did not 
afford ; and confequently, that any place in the great Indian Sea, 



. it the diftance of three years voyage, which yielded gold, lilver, 



ivory 



(18) Marfli. Can. JSgypt. faec. 15. Calm, prolegom. in Genef. 
( 19J Vid. Eufeb. loc. Hasbr.fub. voc HA«0 Abu'lfed. Defer. Arab. 
Plin. Strab. Hieron. Procop. & al. (20) Luc. Holftein. Not. 

in Ortel. (21) Vid. Bochart. Phal. (22) Ab Choifii 

in vit. Salom. (2$) Vid. Lipen. Tract. deOphir* (24) 

Tid . Ma£ & aut . ab eo citat. 
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Chap. 7 

itfelf amounted to 456 talents yearly, befides the 
which he made of all the other 



commodities; 



Some 




- J 



thofe 



• 1 



\ - 



\ 

ivory, apes and peacocks* might be the Tharlhifh 5 and any o- 
ther, though much nearer, where they could have gold* almug 
trees, and precious ftones, might be the Ophir mentioned in the 

So that if the foiithern part df Arabia produced the 




res. 



greateft quantities of the beft gold/ as he fliews they did from good 
authors, then that might be the land of Ophir (25). •„> 

But though it be granted, that Tharihifti and Ophir might be, 
diftinft places, and at fome considerable diftance from each other, 
yet if the latter had been fo nigh as fouth Arabia, and had yielded 
fuch plenty of the fineft gold, almug trees, 
is fcarce credible that they would have gone fo 



f 




it 





1 * 



farther 

foch inferior trifles as filver, ivory, monkeys, and peacocks ; it is 
more likely, that they went fartheft. for the fineft gold, precious 
ftones, and things of greateft value. 

Laftly, a late author (26) has taken 1 quite a different rout from 
all the reft, and thinks^ that he has found out the Mefha arid Se^ 

where Ophir the fon of Joktan went to dwell j between 
mount Mafius arid the mountains of Saphar, fomewhere towards 
Armenia and Media, where are the heads of the Tigris and Eu- 



1 




jhrates 



which rivers might be fubfervient to this commerce. He 



adds feveral ingenious reaions for his conje&ures, which we cannot 

"'and maybe better read in the author. The main 
objection againft this hypothecs, and which, we think, he dom 
not fufficiently anfwer, is, that the nearnefs of the place doth not 
admit of a three years voyage, though we mould fuppofe, with 
him, that they took a large compafs about from coaft to coaft;; 
and that the three years; mentioned in the text, might mean only 
three fummers and two winters, or thirty months. 

Upon the whole then, the moft probable conjedlure, and beyond 



that it is impoffible to go, is, that Ophir was in 



remote rich countries of India beyond Ganges, 




s as 




far 

which laft doth ftili abound with the fineft: 

9 

old, and with feveral other commodities in which Solomon's fleet 
ealt, as filver, precious ftones, ebony, and other valuable /brts of 



as China or Japan 



'wood ; to fay nothing of fpices, peacocks, parrots, apes, and o- 
ther fuch creatures f ; and by its diftance doth beft anfwer to the 

/length of the voyage. ^ 

, All that we lhall fay farther is, that this Ophir gold was in great 
plenty in judea even in David's time, iince he left 3000 talents 

of 



^25) Prid. Connect, book 1. 

f Vid, Varen. & al. defer. Japon 



( 2 6) Calraet. Proleg. in Genef. 



J 



I 

I, 



74 
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of 




Jews 



Book I, 



i 



.thofe precious woods the king did beftow in adorning the 
galleries about the temple, and in making a great num- 
ber of mufical inftruments for the fervice of God d . 

All this time, Solomon wasftill mindful of the concerns 
of religion, repairing to the temple at the folemn feftivals, 
and fettling the courfes of the priefts, levites, muficians, and 
other officers of the temple, according to the model of his 
father ; and making all proper regulations for maintaining 
the fervice of God, with a fplendor and magnificence equal, 
at leaft, to that of his kingdom G . Upon all which accounts 
he is juftly obferved, more than once, to have exceeded all 
the kings of the earth. ■>■■.. 

Among the great perfbns whom his fame brought to Je- 
of sheba's nifalem, the moft confiderable was the queen of -Sheba (S), 



- ^ 



The queen 



irifitto himt 



a 



d Ibid. ver. 1 i. 



fcq. 



i King. 



ix. 25 



2 Chron. viii. 12. & 



t v 



* * 



* 

4 



of it for the fervice of the temple, befides the 5000 talents which 
the princes of the people offered for the fame purpofe (zj). 
Now as we can hardly believe either of them to have been fo 

as to have given more than a certain proportion of it j 



third part, there muft 



munificent, as to 

fhould we fuppofe it to have been 
have been at leaft 24,000 talefcts of that metal in his kingdom ; 
this prodigious fum could never be heaped together from the bare 
fpoil of the neighbouring nations ; it is more reafonable to believe, 
that having conquered the Edomites, and taken Eloth and Ezion- 
geber, David fet. himfelf about opening a commerces from thence, 

by the afliftance of Hiram's expert failors ; fo that his Ton did but 



improve what the father had be 



by enlarging and fortifying 



thofe two places and . peopling them with the beft mariners and 



mip-builders, and 
commerce to fuch 



word, by encouraging 



deg 



as made him 




g 



and 



prince of his time, and his kingdom the moft flourifhing 



far the richeft 

in the 



world 



(S) Jofephus calls her Nicaulis, and fays, fhe 



queen of E 



ypt and Ethiopia (28) ; that Saba was the metropolis of the latter, 
ill Cambyfes called it, by his lifter's name, Meroes (29). The 



Ethiop 



accordingly, pretend, that (he was queen of that 



country, and prefer ve Hill a lift of her fuccelTors (30). They add 

that lhe had a fon by Solomon, whom (he 



feht to be brought 



up 



by him ; they call him Meilik or Menilehek, and pretend, that 

twenty 



(27) Vid. 1 Chron.xxix. 4, &feq. 



(28} Ant. 1. viii. c. z. 



(29) Ibid l f ii. c. 10, 
Hift. Ethiop. 



(30) Vid, Hier. Almeid. &Ludolp!i. 




to 






vity 



Chap 

a princefs of fuch excellent wifdom and extraordinary ; opii 

lehce, that (he feemed to Have come to vie withthe Jewifhi 
monarch, by the fumptuoufnefs of her equipage, therich-^ 
nefs of her prefents, and the number of hard queftions fhe - 
put to him; She brought writh her a vaft number of ca-V 

mels, laden with gold, precious ftones, and fuch rich fpices 
and perfumes, as had not till then been known even in So- 
lomon's court. By all thefe one may gueis at the fplendid- 
nefsof her equipage and retinue ; and it is not to be fupr 
pofedj that fhe would have engaged with a prince fo uni- 
verfally famed for wifdom, if' me had not had fbme con- 
fid era ble {hare of it herfelf: but, after having tried him' 
with all the fubtil and enigmatic queftions (he had pre- 
pared for him (TV, (he found in him fuch a-readlnefs in 

folving, 



4 | 



{ 



- % 



twenty-four of their kings are defcended from that prince fuccef- 
fively down to Bafilides, who reigned in the middle of the i 7 th; 
century (31). Some antient writers do likewife acknowledge, 
that that country was fometime governed by women (32). ,, 

The Arabians, on the other hand, claim this queen as their 
own ; they call him Balkifti, and pretend, that fhe was queen of 
Arabia, had her refidence in the city of Mareb, which- they make 
the metropolis of the province of Saba. They have preferved 
alfo her genealogy, as well as the hiftory of her journey to Judea, 
which they have fluffed with other fables 5 among others, thatlhe 
was married to Solomon ; and that, after her return into. Arabia, 
that prince ufed to keep an epiftolar correspondence with her, by 
means of a bird which they called Hudhud, a kind of lapwing or 
puet, which ufed to carry letters between them ( 3 3 ; . . 

But, fettingafide thefe trifling ftories, the opinion of thofe 
Who think that that princefs came from Arabia, feems certainly 
the moft probable of the two, among many other reafons, be- 
caufe ftie is called, in the gofpel, the queen of the South, and is faid 
to have come from the uttermoft parts of the earth ( 34) ; which 
anfwers exa&ly to Arabia Felix, which lieth fouth of Judea, and 
is bounded by the ocean. To which we may add, that it abound- 
ed with gold, precious ftones, and fine perfumes, more than any 

other country thereabouts. 

<T) We have feen in a former note, that it was part of the di- 
verlion of princes in thofe times to^puzzle one 
and hard queftions. An annalift tells us, that among other ways 

that this princefs tried to pofe the king, fhe took a number of 

boys 



(31) Id. ib. lib. ii. cc. 34. &feq. (32) Strab. lib. xvi. c 

7. Plin. 1. vi. c. 26. C33) Vid. D' Herbejot. Bibliot. Orient 



iub 




Matt. xii. 42 




ews 





in ex 



he feenied even to prevent her 




Book J; 

w 

i m 

anfwers, that 

infomuch, 
that he wasxnot, with? 




juft reafon 



efteemed the wifeft 




of his time. 



The king did then entertain her with a view of the temple j 
of his palaces, and gardens, of his. court, tables, and of 



the richnefs of their furniture 




excel 



lent order of his fervants, fiables, chariots, guards, and, in 
a word, of all the magnificence that reigned both in his 
court and in the city. So many furprifing inftances of his 
wifdom and greatnefs could not but fir ike that 
with the deepeft wonder ; which as foon as ihe could reep- 

herfelf from, ihe owned with a jkirid of extacy , that 




the half of it had not been told her 



After 




5 



fhe ex- 



preffed her extreme fatisfaction in the moft refpe&ful terms 
and prefented the king with 



talents of sold, a 



g 



number of precious fiones, and rich perfumes. Solomon 



the other hand, was too g 



to make her fuit 



able returns, and difmifTed her with the ftrongeft proofs of 
his munificence (V) s. 

Hithe r to we have feen nothing in that prince's 



9 



life, but what gives us the higheft idea of his wifdom 
piety, and magnificence ; but the remainder of his reign 
proved far otherwife, and Solomon, emphatically called the 

wife 



3 



i King, x. 3 



* Ibid. 



i 



9 



& feq. 



2 Chr. ix. i, 8c 




jboys and girls, which fhe had brought with her^ and having ar- 
rayed them all alike, fhe prefented them to him, to fee which 
way he would take to know thofe of one fex from thofe of the 
other. Wherefore he ordered them to wafh their faces before 

hi 

him i and eafily found out the difference, by the robuftnefs and 
effeminacy with which each fex performed his command. The 
reader may fee his authority for this ffcory in the author him- 

feif r 3 s;. 

(V) Jofephus adds, that the Jews had a tradition, that the 
queen of Sheba brought with her the firft branch of that precious 
balfam-tree, or balm of Gilead, which Judea came after- 
wards to be fo famed for. He mentions like wife a grove be- 
longing to the houfe of Lebanon, which was fuch a mafter-piece 
of art, that it raifed the admiration of that princefs, above all the 
reft of his flately works (36). 



(35) Mich. Glycas. Anna!. p« 182. 



(36) Ant. I W 



c. 2. 



Chap. 7. to the Babylonifla Cap&vity. y f 



wife, beloved of God, and admired by all the world for fb 

#iany excellent vertues, did become fuch a Have to the 
paffion of love, in his old age, that he ventured to marry 
an amazing multitude of ftrange women, without diftin-. 
ejionof nation, country, or religion, and without the leaft 
regard to God's exprefs commands to the contrary ; till at His defec- 
length he but too fadly verified the divine warning V by ticn. 



fufFering himfelf to be feduced into all manner of idolatry 
The number of his wives amounted to 700, befides 300 
concubines, or wives of the fecond rank ; and his eomplai- 
fance for them went lb far, as to build alrars and tern- idolatries, 
pies to all their deities ; infomuch, that the neighbourhood 
of Jerufalem, if not the city itfdf 9 was filled with idols 
and temples ; and; the mount of Olives, which was over- 
againft it, was defiled with two altars, one to Chemolfo, 
the god of Moa.b, and another to Moloch the god of the 
Ammonites. Such a fhaineful defection could not but b.e 

* . . - , • .... i 

highly difpleafing to God ; and Spiomon was foon after 
made fenfible of it, when he appeared the third; time to 
him in a dream, and told him, that his ingratitude would 
co,ft his fucceflors.the loft of his kingdom, the tribe of Jn- 
dah excepted, which he would leave them, in considerati- 
on of his former promife to David, for whofe fake he alio 
forbore to rend the other tribes from him till after his death 
Whether this fevere denunciation awaked him to repen- 
tance, or whether he died immerfed in his idolatry and an d death, 
kit, the text doth no where tell us ; what the opinion °fy earo f tIje 
Jews and Chriftians is about it, may be feen in the next Flood, 202 4. 

note ( W). He died in the fortieth year of his reign, and Year before 

aboutf^W. 

h Vid. Deut. vii. 3.&feq. ^ 



(W) Among thofe that believe, that Solomon did heartily, re- 
pent of all his extravagancies, are, among the Jews, the Talmu- 
difts, who affirm, that God fent Afmodeus to ltrip him of all his 
glory, and drive him from his throne ; upon which, that prince 
wandered about all the cities of Ifrael, weeping, and crying out, 

I, the preacher, was once king of Ifrael (37). 2. The generality 
of rabbies, antient and modern, if we except the author of Eccle- 
fiafticus, who finiihes his elogy with an account of his crimes, 
and the ill effe&s which it caufed in his posterity, without ever 
mentioning any thing about his repentance (38) j thefe pretend to 

have 



f 37) Vid. Talmud, tra&at. JT&mp. C38} Vid, Ec- 

clus. xlvit. 1 9, & feq- 

V Q L . IV. I 
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about the fifty- eight of his age, and was buried in the (late- 
ly fepulchre of his father David, and fuceeeded by his fon 
Rehoboam *. Jofephus gives him eighty years reign, and 
ninety-four of age k . • Were that indeed true, his impie- 



r 



ties 



r 



i King. xi. paff. 2Ghron. ix. 30, 31. k Ant. 1. 8. c. 3 



r 

have a tradition, that in the height of his temorfe, he caufed 
himfelf to be dragged feveral times about the ftreets of Jerufalem ; 
and that he came to the temple with five bundles of rods, defiring 
the doctors to chaftife him for his faults ; which they refufing to 
do, out of regard to his dignity, he fcourged- himfelf feverely 
before them, and thinking himfelf unworthy to reign any longer, 
he ftripped himfelf of every thing, and went a begging about the 
kingdom (39). Some of them have gone another way to work, 
and have affirmed, that it is falfe, that his heart was enfnared by 
women to fin, or that he built any altars to Moloch, or any other 
heathenilh deity ; and fay, that the text means no more, than that 
'he would have done it, if he had not been with-held from it by 
God's fpecial grace f 40). As for Jofephus^ he only attributes 
his vices to the weaknefs of old age, without iaying any thing of 

-his repentance ( 4 * ) • , 

1 Dhe Chriftians, both ancient and modern, who have embraced 

the notion, that Solomon repented before his death, are too nu- 
merous to be quoted here ; we mall infert their names in the 
margin (42), and mention the principal reafons which have led 
them to it. In the firft place, many of them have followed the 
notion of fomeof the . fathers above quoted, that the book of 
Ecclefiaftes was the refill t of his penitent meditations, after Tie 
was returned to a fenfe of himfelf, and thefe are very numerous 
(43). There are, indeed, in that book a number of expreffions, 
which are very like thofe of a perfon, who feels a fenfible remorfe 
for his paft extravagancies, and is deiirous to forewarn others a- 
gainft them (44) . 



* 

Another 



( 39) Ex fragm. cui titul. de Salomone judicium,, in fin. torn. 
•7. oper. Bedas. (40;. Vid. Pined, de reb. Salom. Calmet. 

Differt de falut. ejufd. (41) Ant. 1. viii. c. iii. (42) Iren. 

1. iv. Marcio ap Epiphan. de Haeref. Bacchiar. Epift. de reci- 
piend. lapfis. Hilar, in Pf. Ivi. & cxxvi. Cyril. Hierofol. catech. 

2. Hieron. in Ezek. xiii. & alib. Gregor. Taumat. & al. 
(43 Th. £quin. Hugo. Cardinal. Paul. Comeftor Genebrard. 
Chemnit. J. Henr. Heidec. Reymer. Mercer. Uffer. Jun. Tfemel. 
& al. plurim. (44) Vid. int. al. Ecclef. i. 1, & feq. ii. pa& 
iii. 1 7, & feq. xi. & xii. paff. 




/ 



af>. < < to. the' Babylonish Captivity. 



ties might well enough be attributed to his extrehie dotage J 
perhaps alfo this was the motive, that induced the Jewiftl 

2 " hiftorian 




■ I 

Another argument for his repentance is taken from the promife, i 

made by God to his father, where, fpeaking of Solomon, whom. 
\t had cftofen to build his temple ; he adds, Tvnll eftahlifh his 

kingdom for ever 1 will be .to., him a father, and he Jhall he a 
Jon to me .: If he commit ifiiquity, I will chaftife him with\the rod. 
of men But my^mercy will I not cdufe to depart from him, as 

I did from Saul : and much more to the fame purpofe (45)* 

It is likewife faid in another place (46), that Rehoboam and his 
fubje&s walked in the way of I)avid and Solomon but three years j 
and afterwards that he did evil in the fight of the Lord (47^.- 
&>lomon*s way, therefore, being put with that of David, and 
oppofed to that of his wicked fon, argues, according to them; 



that it was right ; which could not have been, faid of it, if he had 
died impenitent. >■ 
Some pretend, that the Proverbs were written after .. his repen- 
tance, and quote two places for it, the one, where he .complains, 
.that he. was more brutifh than any man, having neither under* 
fading, wifdonv nor knowledge of Jhe^holy one (4$^ 5 for. they 
pretend, that Agur there is Solomon : the other is fcU wider, be?, 
ing only, according to the feptuagint verfioiij. which makes him 




fay, At length 2 repented, and have applied myfelf to, live after a 

etter rule y whereas in the original he only fays, that having 
obferved the field of a flothful man over-run with , nettles — i — he 
confidered well about it, and received inltrucUon ^49). 
. Laftly, to willing are they to make a penitent of him, they" 

t^iiote the words, And Solomon Jlept with his fathers, and was 

huried, Sec. (50), as a token of his repentance j becaufe there is 
nothing reproachful added to them, as is generally when a wicked 
ng dieth impenitent ; filch as, that he did evil in the fight of the 
Lord ; that he perverted his.vjay ; that he made Ifrael to Jin * and 
fuch-like. * 

Notwithstanding all thefe reafons, many learned fathers, as welt 
as modern authors, have not fcrupled to call his repentance' in 
queftion, and fome of them even to deny it (51). We lhall fub T 




(45) 2 Sam. viii. 13, & feq< Pf. lxxxix. 19, & feq ; ad 37. & 
alib. pari. (46; 2 Chron. xi. 17. (47) Ibid. 

XU..14. (48) Prpv. xxx. 23. (49'y Ibid. xxiv. 30, 

&feq. (50) 1 King. xi. ult. 2 Chron. ix\ ult. f 51) Cy- 
prian, de Unit. Ecclef. & Epift. 6. ad Rogat. Tertul. lib. ii. iii..& 
v. cont. Marcion. Origen. Auguft. cont. Fauft. 1. xxii. In Pf, 



exxiv. & alib. Gregor. Mae. Theodoret. Profper. Beda de Lyra 



Toftat. Bellarm. Perer. Vega. Maldonat. & al. mult. 
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hiftorian to fpin out his life fo far beyond the text* Solo 
mon is recorded to have written a great number of books 5 
of which we have only his Proverbs, Ecclefiaftes, and the 

Canticles ; all the reft are loft, as well as thofe of the pro- 
phets Nathan, Ahijah, and Iddo, who are faid to have 
penned the hiftory of that prince * (X). 

Whilst 

* 2 Chron. ix. 29. 



join fome of their reafons for this opinion. 1 . Solomon's fins of 
idolatry and love of llrange women are recorded in the ftrongeft 
terms 5 but not a word is mentioned in the whole fcripture about 
bis forfaking them. 2. God, being highly offended with him, 
actually cut off ten tribes from his pofterity, according to what he 
had told him (52). Would he have executed it fo punctually, if 
Solomon had repented ? . 3. David and others, who repented of 

their fins, had not only part of the punifhment abated, but their 
converfion is particularly recorded ? . Why mould Solomon be the 
only perfon whofe repentance is omitted ? Could he write the 
book of Proverbs, or of Ecclefiaftes, after his converfion, and yet 
leave all the monuments of his idolatry to continue ? or, if he 
liad deftroy'd them, Why was it not recorded ? or rather, Why 
it is faid, that they fubfifted till Jonah's time ( 5$), that is, about 
3 5 6 y ears after his death ? What proofs are there, that the book 
of Ecclefiaftes was not wrote before his defection, rather than after 
it ? Laftly , as to the Rabbinnical traditions , doth not the authority 
of the book of Ecclefiafticus, mentioned above, out-weigh them 
all, and doth not that feem to imply, that he died in his fins ? 
Upon the whole then, we mall not venture to conclude any 
thing on either fide, much lefs enter into the more dark and dan- 
gerous queftion about his falvation, which almoft all the authors 
above quoted, and many more, have prefumed to handle with 
greater freedom than certainty. 

(X/ Several other books have been attributed to Solomon, ef- 
pecially thofe of Ecclefiafticus, the Wifdom and the Pfalter of 
Solomon, which are now nniverfally owned to be of more mo- 
dern date. The latter confifts of 1 8 pfalms, artfully collected 
©ut of the other pfalms and fome of the prophets, a copy of 
which is in the Vienna library, and placed between the two 
former books (%^.) 5 they feem alfo to have been in our Alex- 
andrian manufcript, by their being mentioned in the index, how- 
ever they came to be torn, or loft out of it. As for the other 
writings, which the Greeks and Arabians attribute to that prince, 

they are lefs worth enquiring after : fome of them are written in 

the 



(52} 1 King. xi. 9, & feq. (13} 2 Kings xxm. 15 

(54} Lambec Bibliot. Vindebon. 



Chap. 7. to the Baby lonifli Captivity. 



Whilst Solomon fpent the laft years of his life in ; plea- 
fureand indolence, the feeds of the threatened defection wem 



fowing both in Ifrael and out of it,$ fo that when his foa 
Rehoboam came to the crown, he had three potent adverfa- 
ries to encounter againft. The firft was Hadad, king of 
Edom, who bore a mortal hatred againft Ifrael, ever fin ce 
David's general had caufed fuch an univerfal mafTacre ia 
that kingdom. He was now returned from Egypt, wher£ 
he had been forced to take fan&uary, during David and 






Solomon's reigns K The fecond was Rezin, a 
the king of Zobah, who fled like wife from David's con 
quering fword, and having puthimfelf at the head . of a banfl 
of brave warriors, went and eftablifhed a petty kingdom a* 
Damafcus, and never ceafed annoying Ifrael, and 

venging David's old hoftilities oh the Zobeans lu . But the 
moft dangerous of the three was Jeroboam, a young 
daring man of the tribe of Ephraim, whom Solomon had 
formerly made overfeer over his tribe and that of Manaffeb^ 
in the carrying on of his works. This man had been 
told by the prophet Ahijah, that God would give hini the 
ten tribes, which were to be rent from Solomon's fiicce.fr 
fors: and either upon this account, or for fome particular mif- 

demeanour, he had been forced to fly into Egypt, to avoid 

the king's refentment, and there probably he concerted 






m 



1 i King. xi. 14. &<feq. See before, vol. ii. p. 314,315 
1 King. xi. 23, & feq. See before, vol. ii. p. 382. - 



the magic ftrain, others upon natural philofophy, and others up- 
on moral fubje&s (55 ), Some indeed pretend that the magic 
books were written by demons, who envied his glory, and want- 



ed to afperfe his fame, by making him the author of them, -but 



that prince, who, was not only monarch of the world, but whofe 
power extended over all creatures, and even over fpirits, caufed 
all thofe writings to be locked up in a ftrong iron cheft, and bu- 
ried under his throne ; out of which, however, they were fetched 
after his death, by fome demons or magicians, and publiihed again 
under that monarch's name / 56), There are au- 
thors, who attribute the invention of the Syriac and Arabic letters, 
to him (57 ) f and fome make him the author of the book of Job 
($8) 1 all without any foundation. 

/S'S) Fabric Apocryph. (56) Vid. D'Herbelot. 

Eibliot, orient, fub. voc. Solyman, (57) Vid. Abr. 

Echellens & Abu'lfarag. Hift. Arab. Sc. al. (58) Yid.. Ppiy * 

«hron in Job Dieg de Stunic. & al prsefat. in Job* 
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with the king of Edom, about caufing an infurre£tion in 
Ifrael. As foon, therefore^ as he heard, that Rehoboam 
was upon the throne, he returned from Egypt to watch a 
proper opportunity for it, and that weak prince ; foon after 
gave him fuch a one as his heart could wifh. 

JUhoboam. Rehoboam was gone with his court, and the elders of all 

the tribes, to receive their homage at Shechem, but they refu- 
fed to acknowledge him, unlefs he promifed to lighten their 
yoke, which, they complained, his father had made too heavy 
for, them. The king took three days to confider of an anfwer 
and, as he had attained to the fortieth year of his age, one might 
have expected, that he would have hearkened to the whole- 
fome advice of his grave counfellors, and given the people 
fome fair promifes, which if he had, it is poffible,' he might 
have deprived Jeroboam-, who was at the head of the mu- 
tineers, of an occafion of revolting ; but he unfortunately 

Relioboapi's preferred that of fome hot-headed youths,; who had been 

fions°ten" ^ >rou §^ t U P at court with him, and inftead of foothing the 
tribes tTre- people on the third day, he anfwered them in a haughty 
volt. tone, That he defigned to govern them with greater feve- 

rity than ever his father had done, and that, if they dared 
to murmur, he would ufe fcorpiqns inftead of whips to 
chaftife their infolence. This inconfiderate anfwer did fo 
provoke them, that they difclaimed all further allegiance 
to the houfe of David, and having murdered Adoranj, 
whom the king had fent to appeafe the tumult, ten of the 
who chcofe tribes chofe Jeroboam to be their head. Judah and Benja- 
le^heiT *° m in > however, did cleave to Rehoboam, and conveyed 
jciug. him with all fpced to Jerufalem, to avoid any infult being 

offered to him by the revolters. As foon as he was come 
thither, he caufed an army to be raifed out of the two 
tribes, which muftered 180,000 valiant men, to reduce 
the reft to their obedi ence 5 but, whilft they were prepare** 
ing for a battle, the prophet Shemaiah came and acquaint* 
ed them, that this defection was from God, and perfuaded 
them to defift, which they readily did for the prefent, 
though there were continual bickerings between thofe two 
kings all their life. Jeroboam, on the other hand, thought 
on nothing, but how to fecure his new-gotten kingdom 
and took the advantage of that peaceful interval, to rebui 
Shechem and Penuel, the former of which he made the 

place of his refideuce ( Y). But there was frill one thing, 

which 




J 



r 

(Y } Thefe two places had been in a manner deflroyed, the for- 



mer 





to the Babylonifli Captivity. 4 

which he feared might, in time, reconcile the ten tribes to 
the houfe of David, namely, their going three times a 
year to Jerufalem, and Jeroboam did not fufficiently rely 
upon the prophet's promife, to run the rifyof becoming 
the vi&im of the people's inconftancy. This apprehen- 
iion made him facrifice religion to his fafety, and to fet up 
a couple of golden calves, the one at Dan, and the other 
at Bethel, which were at the two extremities of the king- 
dom, to which places he commanded the people to repair 
for the worfhip of God, without going to Jerufalem. He 
likewife built fome temples and altars in the high places, 
and becaufe the Levites did cleave to Rehoboam, he made 
priefts to his deities out of the lees of his people, without 
regard to tribe or defert n . 

The dedication of the two calves was proclaimed 1 
through Ifrael, and a great concourfe of people had flock- 
ed to Bethel, when a prophet was fent thither by God, to 



denounce the deftru£Uon of the new altar, by a future 



king of Judah, named Jofiah, and, for a proof of his pre- 
diction, he, told them, that it mould then receive fuch a 
crack, that the cinders would run out through the rent ; 
and the thing happened accordingly upon the fpot. Jero- 
boam was {landing by the altar, being juft going to offer in- 

cenfe upon it, (Z), and when he heard theprophet's threaten- 
ing, 




4 

n i Kings xii. paff. 



mer by Abimelech (59), and the latter by Gideon (60). This 
laft was, an important place on the other lide of Jordan, very 



proper to keep the two tribes and a half in awe. Shechem was 
alfo a ftrong place by nature, about 40 miles from Jerufalem {61 }, 
and fo conveniently fituate to become the metropolis of this new 
kingdom, which it continued to be till the building of Samaria 



by Omri, and refumed that^dignity after this latter had been de 



ftroyed by the Ally 




find it called Sichar in the gofpel 



(62 J, which is a term of contempt, which the tribe of Judah 

gave it after their revolt, and iignifies Drunkard. 

(Z) It feems by this aftion, as if Jeroboam haddeilgned to join 

the high-priefthood and the royal dignity together in his own per- 

fon. The places he made choice of to fet up his two idols were 

not only very commodious on account of their iituation, but had 

been frequented, time out of mind, by the people. Bethel was 

had in great reverence, as having been reforted to by the patri- 
archs. 



(59) Judg. ix. 34. Ss feq. (60) Ibid. yiii. 17. (61) vid. 

Reland. in Shechem. {62) John iv. 5. 
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ingv'h'e ftretched' but his hand to caufe him to be appre- 
hended, but, to his great fucprife, felt it withered 




ftant. Upon his fubrhiffion, however, he had it 
again, and invited the prophet to his houfe, inteildirtg to 
have rewarded him for the cure, but he, having beefr ex- 
prefly forbidden to Hay in Bethel, even to drink a ciif> of 
water, refufed his offer and went his way. He was, ne*- 



verthelefs, unadvifedly brought back by another prophet^ 
who pretended a new command from God ; but Whilft he 
was refrefhing himfeif at his houfe, he was told by him, 
that his difobedience would be punifhed by a fpeedy and 
extraordinarv death, which happened accordingly fooh af- 




ter ; for, as he was returning into the land of 
was killed by a lyon, which did afterwards lie quietly dowit 






by his carcafs, without offering a hy further Violence Either 
to it, , or the beaft he rode upon. ! 

Jeroboam was nothing moved at fhefe 
events, but continued debauching the people from the wbr- 
Ihip of God 0 . At length, his fon Abijah being iallen in^ 
to fome dangerous difeafe, he took it into his head to 
fend his wife in difguife to Ahijah the prophet, who had 

foretold him that he {hould be king over the ten tribes, to 
know whether he would recover. Ahijah, though 




th age, knew her at her 'fir ft coming, and* having called' 
her bv her name, bid her go and tell her hufband, that 



fince he had proved fo ungrateful to God, and had filled 



Ifrael with idolatry, the death of the child would be the 




kail punifhment that mould fall upon him, for that fife 
pofterity fbould be cut ofF, fo that they which died in the 
city would become the food of dogs, and thofe that 
in the field mould be devoured by the crows, all which was 
verified by the fequel accordingly. Notwithftariding all 
thefe threatenings, Jeroboam perfifted ftill in his idolatry 
and gave thereby no fmall advantage to the king of 
dah -°. 

Whi 

* 

4 

i Kings xiii. p. tot. i* Ibid. xiv. i. ad zi. 




archs, and confecrated in a peculiar manner by Jacob, after he 
had feen the glorious vifion we read of in Genefis (63); and Dan 
was become famous, or rather infamous, for the idol which had 
been brought thither from Micah r s houfe, and for the concourfe 
of people that went afterwards to facrifice to it (64). 

- (63) Ch. xxviii. 12. & feq. vid. & Ch. xxxv. 1. & feq. {64) 
Judg. xviii. paff. 





to the Babyfonrfh Ca|ftivii:^. 




Whilst. Jeroboam was ftrengthening Wmfelf ia 




Shechem, Rehoboam was doing the fame at Jerufatlem ; he 
built and for tied a dOnfiderable number of places in Judah 
and Benjamin* put garifons in them, and ilored 
with arms and ammunition. At the fame time* the tribe 
of Levi, which was difperfed over 
with Jeroboam, came flocking to , Jerufalem from 
refpe&ive cities, befides a vaft number out of the other 
tribes, who abhorred his calves and idolatries* and tame 






thither to ferve God according to the law of Mofes ; ffr 
that he faw his fubjecls in a little time as numerous as 
thofe of his revolted rival V But that weak prince had 
fcarce continued three years in the true ferviceof God* be- 
fore he fell into the vileft idolatries, and dven outdid 
revolted Ifraelites in them; infomuch, that his metaory is 
branded for having fuffered the people to fet tip groves* and 
tp provide them with men and women, fit for the moft 




abominable and unnatural pradtices r . For thefe God ilir 






red up a potent adverfary againft them, Shifhak king of 
Egypt, who came and took many of their fenced cities, 
and drove the wealthieft of Judah into the metropolis foir 
ihelter. Here the prophet Shemaiah took occafion to up- 
braid them with their wickednefs, which had brought this 
diftrefs upon them ; he threatened the ruin of the city 3 arid 
his fpeech had fo good an effect upon them, 
humbled themfelves before God, and, 
thejuftice 6f this punifhment, avoided the feverity of it 
Shifhak contented himfelf with Gripping the temple 
palaces of all their golden Ihields and veffeis, and left thdm 
to fubftitute in their room others of a bafer metal. This 
happened in the fifth year of Rehoboam, after which he 
reigned 17. years longer peaceably, except a few fkirmifhes 
with the king of Ifrael, and died in the 18 th year of his Rehoboar »*^ 

reign. He had 18 wives/^nd 60 concubines, and by them d * 
28 fons and 60 daughters 5 but of all his wives, he loved 
IVlaacah, the daughter, or rather grand-daughter, of Abi- 
ftalom £ , by whom he had four fonlf, the eldeft of whom he 
preferred to all his other fohs to fucceed him, for which end. 
he had him brought up under him, whilft he difpofed of 
all his children in other cities of his kingdom, to be edu- 
cated under proper tutors, in a manner fuitable to their 

rank 



q - 2 Ghron. xi. 5, & feq. r 1 Kings xiv. 23, 24. s See?. 
2 Chron. xii. pafs, * Comp. Ch. xiii t 2. & 1 Kings xv>z» 
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rank u . His hiftory was written by the prophets Iddo and 

Shemaiah x . •; 

Abijah's j E RQB oam had reigned eighteen years in Ifrael, when 

Abijam, or Abijah, as he s is called in the book of Chro- 
nicles, came to the crown. He immediately put 400,000 
Year of tfie men j n arms, and went and incamped with them upon 

Ywr before mount Zemaraim, upon the borders of Ephraim, where 
chrift, 9^8. Jeroboam met him with an army of double that number. 
L/"V%J The two kings being within hearing of each other, Abijam 

began with upbraiding his competitor with his bafe extrac- 
tion and bafer actions ; in that, from . being a feryant to 



Solomon, he had taken the advantage of Rehoboam's 
weaknefs, to deprive him of the largeft ihare of his king- 



dom, and had endeavoured to fecure it by debauching 
the people from the worfhip of God, to the moft abomin- 
able idolatries ; he concluded with telling him, that he 
could expect nothing, but ruin and deftru6Hoo, as a juft 
punifhment for his rebellion to his God, and to his prince, 
who came againft him with an army of men, which had, 
faithfully adhered to the feryice of both. Jeroboam was 
too hardened a politician to fuffer himfelf, or his men, to 
be intimidated by fuch reproaches, and whilft he feemed 
to give him the hearing, he had cunningly ordered a body 
of men to file round the hill, and to furprife him in the 
rear, whilft. he attacked him in front ; and this was fo 
punctually executed, that, the king of Judah faw himfelfj 
furrounded by the enemy before he was aware of it. This 
furprife caufed an univerfal outcry in his army, and would, 
in all likelihood, have injected an univerfal pannic,, had not, 
Defeats |e- providence declared, on their fide,, fo that they gained a 
^ oani ' s ar " complete victory over the Ifraelitifh army, of which there 

fell 500,000 on the fpot. Abijah pur fued his victory, and 
retook feveral confiderable places from them, particularly 
that of Bethel, and weakened Jeroboam fo much, that be 
never could recover his ftrength again, during the fhort 
time of his reign, which lafted but three years in all. 




Abijah left 14 wives, and 22 fons, and was fucceeded 
Afa ; his hiftory was written by the prophet Iddo 7. All 
that is further recorded of him is, that he followed the fin- 
ful ways of his father, inftead of ferving God with the fame 
fincerity that David had done % - About two years after. 

Jeroboam 



u 2 Chron. xi. 18. ad fin. x Ibid. Ch. xii. 15. * 2 Chron, 
xiii. paff. x 1 Kings xv. 3 * 



Chap. >• to the Babylonifti Captivity 



\ > 




Jeroboam alfo died (A), after having reigned in Ifrael 
years, and was fucceeded by his fon Nadab 

Asa fucceeded Abijani in the twentieth year of Joro- Afa's reign, 
boam. He was a religious prince, and as the ten firft 
years of his reign were blefTed with peace, he fpent a great 
part of that time in purging his kingdom from thehea- 
thenim abominations, which his predeceflbrs had intro- 
duced in it. So iincere was his zeal in that good work, and piety, 
that he fpared not his own mother, but depofed her from 
the regal dignity which flie had abufed, by patronizing 
idolatry, and erecting a grove for the worfllip of fome 
idol j both which he caufed to be deftroyed, with all the 
other monuments of irreligion, except the high 
which he endeavoured in vain to divert the people from 
He alfo put his whole kingdom in a good pofture of de 
fence, by fortifying feveral important places, and enter 




g an army of 580,000 men, 300,000 of which were 
of the tribe of Judah, famous for handling the target 
and fpear ; the reft, which were moft of Benjamin, are 



r * 



likewife celebrated for their uncommon dexterity in the 
ufe of thefhield and bow b ; His riches increafing with his 
might, he likewife adorned the temple with a quantity of 
gold and filver veffels, in the room of thofe which the king 
of Egypt had carried away. In the fecond year of his 
reign, Nadab fucceeded Jeroboam in Ifrael ; but nothing 
happened remarkable during his two years reign, except 
his cleaving to the fins of his father, and fyis being killed 
at the fiege of Gibbethon, a fortrefs belonging to the Phir 
liftines, by Baalha, a mart of the tribe of IiTachar, who, 
having feized upon the kingdom, deftroyed the whole race 
of Jeroboam, according to the prophet's word 

At length, Afa faw his kingdom attacked by an ar- His v\€toty 
my of 1,000,000 Cufliites, befides chariots, with Zerah ^ s the Ct 

"• r ' the 1 es " 



3 Ibid. ver. 25. b Comp. 1 Kings xv. 9, & leq. & 2 Chron, 
xiv. j, ad 9. c 1 Kings xv. 27, &feq. , 



(A) It is faid in the fecond of the Chronicles (65),, that the Lord 

ftruck him with death ; by which is meant, that he died fome un- 
natural death and. indeed his character is conftantly loaded with 
infamy, for the idolatries which he introduced in Ifrael, which 
Jailed till the dhToJution of that kingdom. 



(65) Ch t xiii. 2Q. 
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the Ethiopian at their head (B). Afa, who fruited more 
in his God, than in his own ftrength, was nothing terrified 
at this numerous hoft, but came againft him with his ar- 
my ; and after a {harp battle which was fought at Marefliah, 
did totally rout the Ethiopians, and returned to Jerufalem 
laden with their fpoil. At his return he was met by a prophet, 
who encouraged him with frefli^promifes from God, that he 
fliould flill prove fuccefsful againft his enemies, prpvided he 
continued firm in his zeal and obedience to God. Soon af- 
ter his arrival at his metropolis, he facrificed a confiderable 
portion of the fpoil to the fervice of God, and had 
pleafure to fee multitudes flock to him from feveral of the 
revolted tribes, whom either his zeal or fuccefs drew away 
from Baama, the new-made king of Ifrael. 




It was, probably, this continual defection, which caufed 
a feries of fkirmifhes between the two kings, and obliged 
the latter to build the fortrefs of Ramah, to flop the com- 
munication between the two kingdoms, he was then leagued 
with the king of Syria, and Afa, afraid of engaging two 
fuch powerful enemies, found no better expedient, than to 
bribe Benhadad %o break his alliance with him, and to 
Makes anal- caufe fome powerful diverfion in his kingdom. To this 
liance with end, he fent him all .the gold that he could find, both in 
Benhadad. own trea f ar y 5 ana * m that of the temple ; which had 

, fuch an influence upon the Syrian king, that he took all 
the fenced cities of the tribe of Naphthali, and obliged 
Baafha to delift from his enterpife, to go and defend his ter- 
ritories e . As foon as he was departed from Ramah, Afa 
iflued out a proclamation, and ordered his fubje&s, none 
excepted, to tranfport all the materials of that fortrefs to 
Geba of Benjamin, and to Mizpeh in the tribe of Judah, 

and 



Kings xv. 1 8, & feq. See before, vol.ii. p. 309 



* 



(B) Archbifliop Ufher (66) places this famous action in the firft 
year of A fa's reign : other chronologers about the fifteenth, more 
or lefs (67) of it. We have followed the- author of the 2 d book of 



Chronicles, which affirms, that there was peace during the firft 



ten years (68) ; and that Afa offered great facrifices at Jerufalem 
in the fifteenth year of his reign, as a thankfgiving for his late 
vi&ory (69). 



(66) Ann. fub. A. M.'3o6> (6j) Vid. & S. J. Newt, 
Chronol. p. 99. Calmet, & al. (68) Ch. xiv. 1. ( 69) Ibid, 
•ver. io. frfeq. ' * 
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and to fortify thofe two places with them. In the mean 

time, the prophet Hanani took the liberty to come and rer 
prove A fa for his weaknefs, in feeking help from Benhar 
dad, when he had been fo lately victorious over the Ethio- 
pian hoft ; but the king, who was by this time grown im- 
patient, by reafon -of a diftemper in his feet, probably the His difeaH 
gout, was fo exafperated r at his boldnefs, that he call him 
into prifon. He was likewife guilty of fome cruelties to 
wards other perfons, upon what pretence the text doth 
hot fay, but it is likely, that his difeafe had inclined him 
to it, beca-ufe it is obferved to have leflened his confidence 
in God, and to have fent him to the phyfcians for help f . 
He died in the 41ft year of his reign, and was fucceeded 

byhisfon Jeho£haphat <G). / ylo^h'e 
Baasha all this while continued in the idolatries of Je- FJood,2o8 5, 
roboam, and in con (tan t war with the king of Judah ; ^^ befo ^ e 
when Jehu, the fon of Hanani,. came from the Lord to . *L*_? 14 : 
tell him, that fince he had imitated his predecellbr in 
fins, he mould likewife fhare in his punifhment, ,and be 
cut off with his pofterity. Baafha died foon after, and 
was fucceeded by bis fon Elah, who afcended the throne in 
the 26th, year of A fa's reign 5 he had fcarce reigned two 
years before he felt the effects of Jehu's prediction ; he^ was 
then at the fiege of Gibbethon, where Zimri, who com- 
manded over his chariots, flew him, and feized upon his 
kingdom. Zimri's reign lafted but feven days, Omrr^tkh^kihg 
another general officer, being chofen king by the army : of I ?' ael j . 

- r 1 1 • 1 • ■ 1 n r ■ 3 in murdered b 

yet found he time enough, in that lhort fpace, to deftroyzimri. 
the whole race of Baafha, even to his fartheft relations. 
Omri left Gibbethon, and came to befiege him in Tir- 
zah ; but before he could enter that city, Zimri went into 
the royal palace and fet it on fire, and burnt himfelf in it ^ 5 

however, 

f 2 Chron. xvi. 12, & feq^ s 1 Kings xvi. 1 . & feq. ad 1 8. 

(C) The book of Kings doth barely fay, that he was buried 
with his anceftors * \ but that of the Chronicles (70) adds, that 
he was embalmed, and laid upon a iiately bed, covered withfpices 
and odoriferous drugs ; and that they made a great burning for 
him 1 from which fome have concluded, that the cuftom of 'burning 
the bodies of princes began from Afa, and that they depoiited the 
bones and afhes in their fepulclires. We have endeavoured to 
confute this notion^ and to reconcile the feeming contradi&ion 
of thefe two accounts in a former note, to which we refer the 



* 



t 

Kings xv. 24. (70) 2 Chr. xvi. ult. f Vid 



eh. vii, fe&, iv. of the Cuftoms Learning, Sec, of the Jews, not. } 
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however, he reigned long enough to (hew himfelf unwor* 
thy of the kingdom, by his propenfity to Jeroboam'^ 
idolatry. 

Omri had another competitor^ Tibni, the fon of Gi- 
nath, whom one part of the people had elected king ; but 
the party of Omri, being much the ftronger, foon per- 
fuaded the reft to join with them 5 fo Tibni was killed, 
and Omri reigned unrivalled. This happened in the 31$ 



year of Afa's reign. 

During the firft fix years of his reign, Tirzah being 
then the royal palace of refidence, Omri bought the hil} 
of Somefon, or Samaria, of one Shemer, for two. talents of 



filver, and built the city of that name upon it, which he 
made afterwards the metropolis of his kingdom. We have 



... .v~. _ r ■ — «- < ' ~ 

nothing more recorded of him, except that he reigned anp- 



ther fix years in Samaria^ in all the finful ways of his pre* 
deceflbrs, and was fucceeded by his fon, who proved ftiij 
.more wicked than any of them " 



Abab king Ahab began his reign in the 38th year Of Afa's ; his tin 
©f ifiael. -] avv f u } marr j a ge with Jezebel, the daughter of Eth-Baai 

king of Z id on, proved a con ftant four ce of idolatries and 
wicked deeds in him, and of plagues and misfortunes to his 
Year of the.kingdom. His complaifa'nce for her, made him fuffer 

Yeaf'before" 061 * to introduce: the worCbip of the Zidonian deities, 
Cbrift, 918. which confifted in human facrifices, and in the moft abo* 
K*/*Y*SJ minable, ceremonies % Thefe were at firft introduced in- 

to his court, for which a fumptuous temple, an altar, and 
• grove had. been built to Baal in Samaria; but as his weak^ 
nefs fuffered him to aflift at thofe hellifh ceremonies, hli 
example foon fpread the infection through his whole king 



dom. However, the prophet Elijah, was fent to him very 
early, to deter him from his wicked courfes, by afturing 



him, that God would fhortly punifh the land with a 
grievous famine, during which there (hould be neither dew 
nor rain to refrem the earth, until he obtained it again by 
his prayers % after which he went and concealed himfelf, 
during the fpace of three years (D) : . 

Whilst 



f h Ibid. ver. 21, & feq. * See before, Vol. 11. p. 351* 

& alib. 1 1 Kings xvi. 29, ad . fin. 



(D) There are many particulars, relating to this extraordinary 



prophet, which have no proper connection with the hiftory of the 
kings, and yet are too remarkable to be omitted ; for which rea- 
fon we chufe to give them in a note in their order of time. 

is 



i 
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Whilst Ahab arid His idolatrous queen were propagate- Jeholhaphat 
ihg their impieties in Ifrael, and murdering all thofe, whe- ^ s of J u " 
ther prophets or others, who dared oppofe' them , Tehoma- 
phat, who fucceeded Afa about the latter end of the fourth 
year of Ahab's reign, was deftroying idolatry* and pro* 
moting the pure wbrihip of God in his own kingdom, with 
fuch zeal and application, that it drew upon him and his . 
people the greater! profperity and fuccefs. He was thirty* 
five years old when he began his reign, and the firft thing 
.that he fet about was the pulling down of all the monu- His P iety> 



7 

1 



4 • 



ments of idolatry, and fodomitical .groves, , which his father 
had not been able to abolim ; and, in the third year of his 
reigri, he fent fome of the chief officers of his court, with 
a competent number of priefts and levites, with copies of 
the Pentateuch, to inftru6t the people throughout his king^ 
dom. At the fame time, He fortified all 'the cbnfiderable and fuccefs. 

places of the land, and put garifons in them, as well as in 
thofe which his father had taken from the kings of Iff a el. 
Befides thefe, he had the moft numerous^ army of any of 



I 4 



V 



'his 




As foon then as, he had foretold the famine, he was forced to 
from the fury of Jezebel, and retired into fome cavern upon 
the. border of Cherith, a brook which falleth into the Jordan^ 
where he 'drank of the water of- it, and was furniihed twice a r 
.day with bread and flejfli by the ravens. He itayed not long there, 
becaufe the exceiliye drought had dried up the brook, but went 
to Zarephath, a city of Zidon, which laboured alfo with the 
famine.. There he met with a poor widow gathering a few Hicks 
without the walls of the place, having but fo much flour and oil 
left as would make one cake, which (he deligned for her fort and 
herfelf, without knowing how to procure more when that was 
t. The prophet, tired with his journey, afked her for a 
mouthful of bread, and a little water to drink ; and me having 
acquainted him with her condition, he bid her not fear, but bring 
him what he defired, alluring her, that as long as the dearth laft- 
ed, her barrel and cruife mould not ceafe furniihing her with meal 
and oil enough to fupport them. The thing happened according 
to his prediction, and he continued with her, till he w as .com- 
manded to return to Samaria. During his abode with this hof- 
pitable widow, her only fon chanced to die ; and Ihe, in. the 
height of her grief, could not forbear accuiing the prophet, as 
the caufe of her misfortune. Upon which -Elijah took the child 
from her, and carried him up to his bed, and having ftretched 
himfelf upon him, and prayed to God on his behaifj he reitored 




i 



him alive to her „ to 



(71) 1 Kings xvii. p. tot 



92 * ' fiiftory of the jews, Book %, 

his predecefTors^ it cqnfiftirig of above 1,100,000 fighting 
• men. (E). Upon all 1 thefe Accounts he was fo profperous 
and powerful, that none of his enemies dared moleft him; 
the PhiMines and Arabians were tributaries to him ; and 
his allies were ftill incfeafijqg his wealth, by their prefents k . 
Thus it fared with that religious, prince and hisfubje&s 
VKhilft war and famine were the reward of Ahab's impiety 
in the kingdom of Ifrael. 
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Elijah's However, at the end of a three years famine, Elijah 

wkh^Oba- c ^ Ille anc * ft ewec * himfelf to Obadiah, governor of Ahab's 
diah. * ^oufe, as he was going in fearch of fome frefh fprihgs of 

water, to fave that little cattle they had left, whilft the 

king hipfelf went another way upon the fame errand. 
Obadiah was a pious man, and had (hewed an uncommon 

zeal for the god of Ifrael, by faving 100 of his prophets 
from Jezebel's fury, and fupporting them with food in their 1 
concealment, during the whole time of the famine. As 
foon, therefore, as he faw Elijah, he fell down at his feet, 
and gave him a refpe&ful welcome ; but when the prophet 
bid him go after the king, and acquaint him with his ar- 
rival, he modeftly excufed himfelf from fo dangerous a mef- 
fage, being afraid, left, if the fpirit mould catch him away, 
inftead of appearing before the king, his life mould anfwer 
for the difappoint merit; for,. added he, there is fcarcea 
nation or kingdom, from which Ahab has not exacted an 
oath, to bring you -back to Samaria, Where-ever you were 
, found. At length upon the prophet's promifing that he 

would fhew himfelf to the king, Obadiah went and 
ftopt his farther fearch, by acquainting him with Elijah's 
and Ahab. return, and his promife of a fpeedy rain. Elijah accord- 
ingly appeared, and the firft greeting between Ahab and 

him 



, k 2 Chr. xvii. paiT. 



(E) We have had elfewhere occafion to fpeak of this prodigi- 
ous number of fbldiers *, and to (hew, that they were not kept 
like our {landing armies in conftant pay and duty, but that their 
names were fet down in the king's multer- rolls, in order to-be 

fum'moned to arms, whenever occafion required it ; which, con- 
fidering the fmall compafs of the land, might be done with great 
eafe, and in a very little fpace ; after which they returned to 
their families, and followed their ufual occup ations. We may al- 
fo fuppofe, that the garifons might be relieved in the fame man- 
ner every three months, more or lefs, that every one might have 

time to mind his prjvate affairs between thofe intervals. 



* 
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him was fuch, as mi 





haughty monarch 
character. After fome mutual 
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Elijah defired, that all Ifrael might be gathered at' riibunt 

with all the priefts of Baal whom Tezebel main- 




VV 



tained 5 which bei ng done accord ihgly, be , reproved the 



people for halting between two opinions, arid dividirig their 
fervice between God and Baal. " You fee, faid he, that Elijah 
I am the only prophet of the lord that is left, 



cc 



of Baal are 450 ; let them offer up a bullock 
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•** and I will offer another to the God of Ifrael ; and let \ 

f ' . "■ ' .... 

cc 
cc 
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whofe facrifice is confumed by a preternatural 
henceforth the only object of your 



As foon as the people had expreffed their aflent 



* * 
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the priefts of Baal were ordered to beg 
hewed their bullock in pieces, arid la id it upon the 

i>f the altar, and called upon Baal from morning till riooit ; 

and not finding the leaft Symptom of anfwer, they began, 

according to their cuftom, to cut themfelves with knives, 

the blood ran down upon the ground *. All this while 

them with the mbft biting farcafms, bidding 

them to cry louder, for Baal, no doubt,, was a great God, 

and would hear therri, unlefs he were either afleep, or more 
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advantageoufly taken up. At length,, when it was come 
about the time of offering the evening facriftce, he reared 
up an altar of twelve ftones, according to the Mofaic law, 
and laid ,.the wood and victim upon it ; and, having caufed 
a deep trench to be digged round it, he ordered them •• to 
pour water upon the altar once and again, till the trench 
was overflowed. He then called upon God with a loud 

voice, begging of him, that he would fhew himfelf to the 

be the only God in all the world ; upon 
which a fire fell down from heaven, which corifumed the 
victim, wood, and altar, and dried up all the water iri the 




trenches; at fight of which, the people fell upon their 
faces, and cried out, The Lord is the only God. The pro- 
phet then, addrefling himfelf to the people, told, them, that 
if they were really perfuaded of it, they ought to feize on 
thofe falfe prophets, pointing to the priefts of Baal, who 
had feduced them from his worfhip to ferve that filthy deity, 
and take them to the brook Kifhon, and put every one of 
them to death there. The people readily obeyed the mo- 
tion : and A hah, whether the late miracle made him ap- 
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prov© 



• See before, Vol. ii. p.- 351. 
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prove their zeal, or whether he thought it dangerous to 
obftrucT: it, fuffered them to be hurried away to death, 
lijah then advifed the king to make what fpeed he could 
to Jezreel, to avoid being caught by the rain, which would 
fhortly come down in great plenty, as it did accordingly. 
As foon as Ahab had reached his palace, he acquainted his 
queen with what had happened atCarmel, and what fhame- 
£ui check her favourite deity had received there, in the fight 
of all Ifrael. One would expect. that the long- wifh'd- for 
rain, obtained by the prophet's prayer, might have com- 
forted her for that misfortune, and have in fpired her with 
an uncommon refpeft for his perfon ; but it happened quite 
©therwife, and the death of fo many of her prophets threw 
her intofuch a rage, that me vowed to fend the author of 
it after them by the next day. And Elijah was forced a 



fecond time to fly for his life (F) 



1 i Kings xviii. pan", xix. i , 2, 3 



By 
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(F ) The prophet feems, at this time, to have been under fuch 
apprehenfionsj that he could not ftay till providence directed him 
what courfe to take, as he Had done in his laft flight. He flopped 
not till he came to Beerfhebah, a city in the land of Judah, and 
near 150 miles from Samaria, where having difmiffed his fervant, 
he continued his march one whole day towards the wildernefs of 
Petrea. A t length, being quite fpent with the journey, and tired 
with life, fie laid himfelf down under a juniper-tree, and, after 
fome bitter complaints, fell afleep. He was foon after awaked by 
an angel, who bid him refrelh himfelf with fome food, and when 
he looked about he found a cake of bread and fome water, and 
did eat and drink, and fell afleep again. The angel awoke him 
again, and bid him eat once more, before he went on his journey, 
which he told him would be a long one; and fo it proved indeed, 
for he went, upon the ftrength of it, forty days, till he came to 
mount Horeb, where he found a convenient cave to lodge in. Here 
the word of the Lord came to him, and alked him what he did 
there, and he anfwered, that he was the only prophet of the Lord, 
whom the idolatrous Ifraelites had not {lain, after they had broker 
his covenant and deftroyed his altars ; and that, becaufe he hac 
been zealous enough to reprove them for it, they fought his lif< 
alfo. The voice commanded him then to ftand upon the mount 
where he fhould hear the Lord pafs by him ; that he fliould hea 
a ftrong wind capable of rending the rocks afunder, and afterward 
an earthquake, and then a flame j but that the Lord would n< 
xnanifelt himfelf in anv of thefe, but in a fmail and frill voic< 



Accordingly, when Elijah heard the voice he wrapped his face 
his mantle, and the Lord commanded, him to go back, by 



Chap. 7. to the Babylonifli Captivity. 95 



By that time Ahab had reigned 1 Shears, Benhadad* 
king of Syria, came at tr;e head of 32 petty kings, and a 
numerous army, and laid fiege to Samaria 5 where, not- 
withftanding his great forces, and the arrogance' with which 
he threatened both king and city* he was beat by a handful 
of men* who fallied out upon him at mid-day, with Ahab D a * d ™ 
at their head $ and forced to fly with a prodigious lofs, Heneroftty. 



' J 1 -5> , 

endeavoured* on the following year* to retrieve, his credit, 



Ahab's vie 



and was defeated again by the Ifraelites with , a terrible 
daughter, and himfelf in danger of being taken prifoner in 
the city of Apheck ; but, upon his fending from thence a 
fubmiffive meflage, Ahab received him with, an amazing 
generoilty into his chariot, and brought him to his pavi- 
lion, where they made an alliance together 5 after which, 
he generoufly difmi/Ted him without any further ranfom. 
The particulars of thefe two famous a&ions the reader will 
find in the hiftory of Syria f. As foon as Benhadad was 
departed, one of the fons of the prophets prefented himfelf 
before Ahab, with his face all befmeared with blood and 
dirt* and complained, that, during the ac~rion, a Syrian 
prifoner had been committed to his cuftody, with a ftricl: 
charge not to let him efcape, under pain of death; but 
that, whilft he bufied himfelf about one thing or other, the 
prifoner was fled, and himfelf now in danger of being pu- 
niflied for his neglect. Ahab, who believed, the fa& to be 

K 2 really 




See before, voL ii. p. 309. & feq. 
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way of . the wildemefs, or by the defart paths, to Damafcus, and 

there anoint Hazael to be king of Syria, Jehu to be king of Ifrael, 
and Elifha to be prophet in his room ; telling him, that thofe three 
Ihould not Iheath their fwords, till Ahab's impious race and his 
jjdolatrous fubjects were. utterly cut off by one or other of them 
all which happened accordingly, as we fhall fee in its proper 
place. 

In his return he paffed by the grounds of Eliftia, the fon of 
Shaphat, where he and his fervants were ploughing, and caft his 



mantle upon him. EHftia, ready to follow him, begged leave to 



entertain him at a feaft, whilft he took his leave of his friends, 
' but it doth noc appear, that he flayed to partake of it, and indeed 
' the place was too near Samaria and Jezreel, and it was d?^gerous 
"' for him to ftay there 5 however, he went after him as foon as they 
had made an end of eating. Neither doth it appear from the 
r text, that Elijah went to anoint either Hazael or Jehu ; it is moft 
likely, that that ceremony was not performed till after his traufla* 
iiovij as will appear by the fecjueL 
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Naboth 
murdered. 
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really as he told it, made no fcruple to pronounce him guil- 
ty of death ; but the prophet, wiping his face, and disco- 
vering himfelf to the king, foon let him know, that he 
had pafled his fentence againft himfelf, and that fince he 
hail let fo powerful an enemy of Ifrael go free, when God 
had delivered him into his hand, his life (hould pay for that 
of his prifoner. Ahab was ftruck with fuch furprize at the 
boldnefs of the ftratagem, that he went away to Samaria 
full of grief and indignation (G) ni ; neverthelefs, he kept 
his word with the king of Syria, till his detaining of Ra- 
moth-Gilead, a city which belonged to Ifrael, contrary to 
his promife, obliged him to invade his territories about three 
years after n . 

In the mean time, Ahab fufFered himfelf to be feduced 
by Jezebel to an inhuman deed, -which proved fatal to him 
and to his whole family. Naboth, an inhabitant of J 



reel, had 
offered to buy 



yard contiguous to the palace, which Ahab 
barter for another piece of ground 



tending to make an herb-garden of it for his houfe ; but, 
as it was reckoned fcandalous to fell an inheritance, Naboth 
was uncourteous enough to refufe the offer, to the great 
mortification of the proud king. Jezebel was acquainted 
with it, and being refolved at once to procure the vine- 
yard, and to punifli Naboth for his refufal, me fent a let- 
ter to the elders of Jezreel, fealed with the king's fignet, 
commanding them to proclaim a faft, and to hire fomeloofe 
fellows to fwear treafon and blafphemy againft him, and 
then to ftone him to death for it. The Jezreelites, 
daring to difobey her orders, fent her word foon after of 
^Naboth's death, and fhe acquainted Ahab with it 5 but 
whilft he was taking pofleflion of the ground, the prophet 



not 




m 



i Kings xx. paff. 



n See Ufher's Ann. fub A. M. 
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(G) Jofephus ( 73J calls this prophet Micaiah, and adds, that 
the king caufed him to be put into prifon for his boldnefs, whicli 
is not unlikely, becaufe when Ahab was afterwards going againf 



Ramoth-Gilead, and had fent for him at Jehofliaphat's requeit 
Ahab exprefled a particular averfion againft him, becaufe he wa 
ever prophefying evil againft him, and when he had foretold hir 
his overthrow at Ramoth, he condemned him to the fame punifli 
ment (74). 




0 




Ant, 1. 8. c. 8. 



(7^) 1 King/xxii. paff. 



Ghap. 7. to the Baby lonifh Captivity. 



Elijah came to him from God^ foretold the definition, 
that his murder would bring upon him, upon Jezebel, and 
upon all his whole houfe ; that the dogs mould lick his 
blood, where they licked that of Naboth, that Jezebel 
fhould be devoured by dogs, and all his pofterity utterly cut 
off. This dreadful fentence from fo conliderable a prophet 1 , 
did fo alarm the king, that he rent his cloaths, returned 
home, filled with the deleft grief, and, by a timely re- 
pentance, obtained a gracious refpite ; fo that the calami- 
ties, that were to fall upon his houfe, did not happen till 
after his death °. It is probably about this time, that he 
is fuppofed to have made his fon Ahaziah copartner of his 
crown, or pefhaps only his viceroy (H), whilft'he humbled 
himfelf in fackcloth and afhes, to avoid the impending 
judgment of God p ; but this change was but fhort lived, 
and he foon returned to *his former impieties. 

All this while, Jehofhaphat had enjoyed a profound 
peace, and fpent his time, partly in frrengthening his king- 
dom j promoting his naval trade, and making all the proper 
regulations for the utter abolifhing of idolatry, and pro- 
moting the worfhip of God. He is blarnejd only for two 
things, his not totally demolishing of the l\igh places, and 
his making of alliances and affinity with Ahab (I). It was 
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1 Kings xxi. paflf. p Vid. ibid.ver. 17, & feq. 

(H) At leaft this is the only expedient by which chronologies 
can reconcile the anachronifms, which one meets with between 

1 

the books of Kings and Chronicles, the one beginning their reign 
from the death of their fathers, and the other from the time of 

■ 

their being raifed to a partner/hip with them. The reader may 
fee an inftance of it in archbi&op Ulher's annals^ ? J, both in 
Ahab above-mentioned, and in his contemporary Jehoihaptiat, who 
raifed alfo his fon Jehoram to be his viceroy, or partner. It may 
be further obferved. that this method became very expedient, if 
not abfolutely neceffary, in dangerous wars, in which the kings 
ufed to lead their own armies, and often loft their lives, to appoint 
their fucceflbrs, and to leave them vicegerents of the kingdom 
during their abfence, upon which account, this wholefome cullom 
prevailed alfo among many other eaftern nations. 

(I ) This affinity was in fufrering his fon Jehoram to marry 
Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab, a moft wicked princefs, who 
proved the author of great mifchiefs in Judah ( 76 ), and by whom 
he had a fon named Ahaziah, who afterwards fucceeded his father 
-as we fhall fee in its proper place. 

/D! Sub. A. M. 3106. (76) 2 Chron. xxi. 6. & feq, 
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in ponfequenqe of this laft, that he came down to Samaria 
to pay a vifit to him, having left the care of his kingdom 
to his fon Jehoram. By this time, Ahab had refolved up* 
on retaking Ramoth-Gilead from the Syrians: he toofe 
therefore that opportunity of afking his royal gueft to affift 
him in the enterprise, to which he readily consented, but 
defired fir ft of all, that God might be confulted, concern^ 
ing the fuceefs of that expedition. Ahab immediately ga- 
Ahab'sex- thered 400 of his prophets to the gate of Samaria, where 
^aSftRa*" kingof Judah he fat, each on a ftately throne, and, 
^ am - * upon' his afking of the queftion, they one and all prom i fed 



him\ that he would come oft 7 victorious. Some of th 



pretended like wife to foretel his fuceefs, by fomeTantick 
and awkward reprefentations and geftures; but with fuch 
feeming eagcrnefs and afiurance, as rendered them fufpe6tr 
ed to Jehofhaphat, who therefore begged, that if there 
were any other prophet of the Lord, he might be fent for 
and confulted; There was indeed fuch a one as he defired* 
Micaiah the fon of Jmlah, but his ftrenuous veracity had 
made him odious to the king 5 however, he was obligedin 
complaifance to Jehofhaphat to fend for him, and he* being 
before acquainted with the flattering promifes of the falfe, 
prophets* by the officer who brought him, did Jikewife ar 
fwer, in a jocofe tone, that the expedition could not fa 
of fuceefs : but the king, obferving that he did not 
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ferioufly, adjured him to tell the truth in t,he name of God 

upon which, Micaiah told him, that he would certainly 
lofe the dayj, with his life, that his army would be defeat- 
ed, and that God had fuffered his prophets to be pofTeii 
with a lying fpirit, that he might go and meet his death 
where he expedfced a victory. The king, however, was 
fo far from being deterred hy his fpeech, from his favour- 
ite enterprife, that he caufed the prophet to be kept in a. 
dungeon with bread and water, until he returned victori- 
ous, and went refolutely upon his own ruin 5 and Jehofha* 
phat, being too eaiily perfuaded to accompany him, did 
narrowly efcape fharing in the fame fate : we have feen the 
ill fuceefs of this expedition in a former chapter Ahab, 
pis ill fuc- wounded by a random (hot, died in the evening, and a as 
*efs and f oor j as hj s death was known, his generals caufed a retreat 

- to be founded through his army, and both fides withdrew 

before night. The king's corpfe was brought to Samaria, 
and buried in the royal fepulchre, and his bloody armour, 

?{$grfot, and harnefs, were brought to a pool in that place 

• fo 

% 

* S$e before, vol. ii. p. 314, 
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to be wafhed, where the dogs coming to lick his blood 
verified Elijah's prophecy againft him % 

;Jehoshaphat, on the other hand, having' thus ; hap- Year of th* 
pily efcaped, returned to Jerufalem,- and in the way was i'Flood f aio». 

met by the prophet Jehu, who reproved him, in the ^^tj] 
vereft terms, for entering into a confederacy with the im- " ' * 
pious king of Ifrael, and told him, that if God had hot had 
a greater regard for that zeal which he had exprefi for his 
fervice, than to this laft'and unworthy a&iori, he had cer- 
tainly have fuffered him to fall with his idolatrous ally. The 
king, become fenfible of his error by this reproof, and by 




* r 



his late danger, endeavoured to retrieve it by a more aili 
duous application to every thing that relate^, either to re- 
ligion, or the good of his kingdom. To do this the more 
effect u ally, he took 7 a progrefs through a great part of it, 
diligently examined how the priefts inftru&ed the people, 
the judges and rnagiftrates adminiftered juftice, and every 
where exhorted them to their duty, with a zeal worthy 
fo good a prioce r . 

In the mean time, Ahaziah, who had fucceeded his 
father Ahab, both in his kingdom and idolatry, happened 
to fall through a grate of his dining-room, about the fe- 
cond year of his reign, and was fo hurt by the fall, that 
his life was defpaired of. . In this extremity he fent mefFen- 
gersi to confult Beelzebub, the deity of Ekron, about his 
recovery 5 but thefe were met by Elijah, who fent them 
back with this mournful melfage to their mailer ; that, 
fmce he had fent to the god of Ekron,. as if there had been 



none in Ifrael worth confulting, he fhould never ftir more 
from his bed, till he was carried to his grave. At their 
return, they acquaintedthe king, who was furprifed at the 
fuddennefs of it, that they had met a prophet, who fent 
them back with the fentence of death from the Lord j and 

upon their defcribing him, that he was a hairy man, girt 
with a leathern girdle, he knew him to be Elijah, and died 

foon after, according, to his~prophecy s (K). During hi$ 
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(K,) The text adds, that Ahaziah fent . three. Officers, one af- 
ter another, each at the head, of fifty men, to fetch the prophet; 
to Kim by main force, and that the two firft companies were de> 

loured by fire from ..heaven, \m the teft, a^drejing bimfelf to 



S * 
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fliort reign, the Moabites, who had been tributaries to >'\ 
,Ifrael, ever fince Jeroboam's defection, rebelled againft' 
him 5 wherefore, when his brother Jehoram came to the 
crown, he fen t to Beg Jehofhaphat's afliftance who made 
no fcruple, upon fuch an occafion, to go in perfon to'help 
to reduce them. It was well for Jehoram, that he 'had 
fo good a prince with him, for when their army was ready 
to perifh with thirft, Elifha, at his requeft, obtained a 
miraculous fupply of water, which did at once refrefh the 
confederate army, and, by the rednefs which it did caft 

at fun rifing towards the Moabififti hoft, did fo fcare 

them, that Ifrael gained a complete victory over them^ 

as we have feen elfewhere f. 
judaV, in- At length, towards the latter end of his reign, Jeho 
v^ed. fhaphat faw his kingdom invaded by the Ammonites and 



tyloabites, with a mixed multitude of other nations, 'and 



f See before, vol. ii. p. 112, 



with 



Jiim in an humbler manner than the two former, not only efcaped 
tHeir fate, but prevailed upon him to go to the king, where he. 
only confirmed his firft melfage, and went his way. 

$oon after this, that extraordinary prophet was tranflated into 
heaven in a fiery chariot, and left a double portion of his fpirit 
with Elifha, who from that time became as famous in Ifrael, 
for his zeal and miracles, as his matter had been (77), as we mall 
fee in the fequel o,f this hiftory. As foon as he had loft fight of 
his mafter, he. took his cloak, which was fallen from him as he 
was taken up, and with it divided and repaffed the Jordan. Here 
he was met by a company of prophets, who, perceiving that the, 
fpkit of Elijah refted upon him, proftrated themfelves before him, 
and 'having obferved to him the pleafant fituation of Jericho, 
whofe foil, however, was unhappily barren, through the brackifii- 
r.efs of its water ; he went with them to the fountain-head, and 
flung a pitcher full of fait into it, from which time it always 
yielded fweet water, and the land became fruitful. 

thence to Bethel, and, in his way, was J 
by a parcel of idle boys coming out of that place, who cried 



him in mockery, Come up thou bald man, Thefe were, 
likelihood, the children of fome of the woHhippers of Baal, who 
had been taught to fhew an unufual ' difrefped for the prophets of 
God. This feems at leaft very probable, from the punilhment 
which befel them 5 for the prophet had no fooner curfed them in 
the name of God, than 42 of them were torn in pieces by two 
fre bears out of the wood (78), * 



V 

I 

(77) 2 Kings ii. palT, (78) Ibid. ver. 13, 



i - 
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to the Babylonifti Captivity, ro t 



With fueh fpeed, that they were already got as far as Ha- 
zazon*Tamar 9 or Engedi, that is within 36 miles of his 
capital, before he knew any thing of it. In this furprife 
he had recourfe to God, proclaimed a Ariel and general 
faft ; and went at the head of the people, who were af- 
fembled at Jerufalem upon that occafion, to the temple, 
where having implored the divine affiftance, in an hum- 
ble and pathetic prayer, he was anfwered by the prophet 

that God would fpeedily deliver him from thofe 
invaders in fuch an extraordinary manner, that he mould 
have nothing to do but feize upon their fpoil. According- 
ly, on the next morning, the king went out againft them 
with a fmall army, whom he ftill encouraged, as they went 
on, to i*ely wholly upon God ; but they foon beheld that 



t * 





C. 



which did it more effe&ually, their enemies feized with a jehofha- 
*'* * of pannic phrenfy, flaughtering one another with phat's mira 
greater fury than themfelves could have done; till they ^ usfuc " 
were all cut off. The plunder they found among the flain° e * 
being more than they could well carry, they only picked 
out the richeft, which they were threo days gathering*, 
and on 1 the fourth, they halted at a convenient valley, to 
return thanks to heaven for their victory, and from that 
day the place was called Berachah, or Blefling (L). The 
army, in their return to Jerufalem, marched at the found 
of mufical inftruments, accompanied with canticles fung 

levites, after which Jeholhaphat ended his days in 

peace *. Some time before his death, Ahaziah, who was 

then 




1 



* ■ 

* See before, vol. ii. p. 1 14. ' 2 Chron. xx, 1, & feq. ad 30. 



1 

(L) This valley is fuppofed, by many Jews and Chriftians, to 

be the fame which is mentioned by the prophet Joel ( ygj, and 
that it will be the fcene of the univerfal judgment ( 80 J. Others 
think, that the valley of Jeholhaphat, there mentioned, is between 
Jerufalem and the Mount of Olives (81), or in the neighbourhood 
of Jerufalem (82) ; but we can fee nothing in that paflage that 
refers either to the laft judgment, or to this Valley of Bleffing, 
,and it is moft likely, that, by the valley of Jeholhaphat, the pro- 
phet meant no more, than the literal fenfe of the word imports, 

Jehofhaphat fignifying the judgment of God, which may be ap- 
plied to any place where God doth inflicl his judgments upon 
offenders of any kind . 



' f 79 ) Ch. iii. 2 & 1 2. (80) Vid. Aben-ezr. Kimchi. & 

Munft. in loc. (81) Beda de lout & ah in Joe. (82) Cyril. 
Alex, in loc. & ah " " 
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Book I. 



then, king of Ifraei, and as impious as his father: Ahab, 
obtained his confent, to fend fome fhips of his own to 
Tarihifh along with his fleet; for which Jehofliaphat was 
fcverely rebuked by the prophet Eliezer, who foretold him, 

at the fame time, the lofs of that fleet, which happened 
accordingly 5 for which reafon he never would let any of 

His death, the fhips of Ifraei mix with his own". He died in the' 

60th year of his age, after he had reigned 25 years, and/ 



* 



was fucceeded by his fon Jehoram. His hiftory is faid to 
have been written by the prophet Jehu w , which book 
feems to have been loft, with many others, at the cap- 
tivity.. 

Jehoram, who, as we obferved before, had born a fliare 
in the government of Judah towards the latter end of his . 
Satr m ^ atner ' s re ^g n 5 did no fooner fee himfelf alone upon theT 



Judah and 
Ifraei im- 



• 4 





throne, than he began to undo all that his pious father 
done, and to bring upon himfelf and his houfeall the curfes 
that had been pronounced, againft that of his. father-in-- 
law. Judah and Ifraei feem now but one kingdom, 
one fceneof all manner of idolatry and wicked nefs 
are both governed by kings of the fame name ; 
king of Judah, is influenced by his 1 wife Athaliah, the im 
pious daughter of Ahab, and Jehoram, king of Ifra 
his mother Jezebel 5 this walks in all the abominations of 
his father, and that introduces them into his own king* 
dorh, after they had been aboltfhed by his two predecef- 
fors; both of them bringing down the heavieft judgments 
from heaven ; the one, by forfaking the ways of his pious 



* 1 





father, and the other, 




continuing in thofe of "his im- 



pious one ; or what was ftill more furprihng, whilft the 

king of Ifraei did endeavour fo far to reform from him, as 

to deftroy the Phoenician idols which Ahab had reared up, 

iand contented himfelf with the idolatrous wodhip of the 

two golden calves", that of Judah was adopting thofe 

very deities in his kingdom, and even in Jerufalem Thus 

whilft the former forfook the God of Ifraei, and the other 

did but imperfectly return to him, both were involved in 

the fame guilt, and in the fame punifhment 5 with this 

difference, however, that that of Ifraei is entirely cut off* 

tyith his whole pofterky i whereas, in that of Jodah, an 

infant 



* Ibid. ver. 36, 37. Comp. with 1 Kings xxii. 48, 49 



zChron ub. fup. ver, 31, & 34. 



X 



Ibid. viii. 17, & a Chrqa. xxi. 11. 



2 Kings iii . 1 , & 



J - 





to the Baby loni(li Captivity. V i 

infant is miraculoufty preferved, to make good God's pro* 

»ufe to the houfe of David. 

Jehoshaphat had left a numerous iffue, and difpofed 
of all his fons; into feveral cities of Judah, under proper 
tutors, and with incomes fui table to their rank ; but he 
Viras fcarce cold in his grave, before his impious fon fig- 
nalifed the beginning of his reign, with an univerfal maf- 
facre of them, and of all the nobles of his kingdom, who 




\ 



either dared to oppofe, or diflike, his cruelty 2 . After 
this, being wholly influenced by his impious queen, he gave 

himfelf Up to idolatry, and fet up the worftiip of Baal, 



both in his kingdom and metropolis, in imitation of his 



father- in-laW. For thefe he was feverely reproved, by a 



letter fent him by Elijah, a little before his aflumption ; 



wherein that prophet likewife foretold him, among many 
other evils, the almoft total extirpation of his poiterity, 

his own death, by an incurable difeafe in his bowels a . 
The fir ft tokens of the divine difpleafure, which he felt, Edom'sfinaj 
was the revolt of the Edomites, who refufed to pay him revolt from 
the ufual tribute. Jehoram went, out againft them, and ; IfraeI * 
beat them ; but they foon recovered ftrength enough to 
{hake off the yoke, and to fet up a king of their own over 
t&em, as we have feen elfewhere * ; and in fo doing they Year of the 




Ifaae's prophecy, that Efau's pofterity fiiould, i in ^ ™* before 
time, fhake off the yoke o.f Jacob 5 . At the fame time, C k r ift, 88^, 
Libnah, belonging to the prielts, in the tribe of Judah 
pnd upon the frontiers of Idumea, revolted from, Jehoram 




* 



probably to Edom, though the text fays not to whom 
but thefe were but the preludes of the judgments that were 
to fall upon him. His kingdom was prefently after in- 
vaded by the Philiflines and Arabians, and thefe penetrated 
$ven to Jerufalem, and carried off all the riches of that 
metropolis, together with Jehoram's wives and all his Tons, 
except only Jehoahaz, Who was the youngeft, and fuc- 
ceeded him after his death. Jehoram was foon after feized 
with an incurable difeafe in^his belly, probably a bloody* 
8ux, which lafted two years, and weakened him to fuck 
a degree, that his bowels came out, and he died with ex- 
tremity of his pain. He was buried in a fepulchre by him* 
(elf, probably by reafon of the corruption and ftench which 

^tended his difeafe, and without the ufual ceremony of? 

bum-, 



Ibid. 1. & fe<j. a Jbid. ver. 13, & feq. * See before* 
p. 168. b Gen. xxvii. 40. c Jofh. xv. 



iThron. vi. 5^ * z l\ings viii. zz-. 2 Gkroih' xxtu icfc 
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burning fpices and other odoriferous drugs about his body 



any other royal pomp 



He 



gned 



ght years 



four 



with his father Jehofhaphat, and the other four by himfelf : 
his difeafe having made him incapable of governing his king- 
dom, obliged him to make his fon Jehoahaz, otherwise 
called Ahaziah, viceroy, who fucceeded him about a year 
after, and in the 12th of Jehoram king of Ifrael f . 

Whilst Judah was in this difmal plight, Elifha was 
working wonders for Ifrael. We have feen elfewhere, 
what a miraculous cure he wrought upon Naaman, a famous 
general of the king of Syria, and how he difeovered all the 
fecret defigns of that prince to the king of Ifrael f, and 



mea 



for fom 



time 



prevented the Syrians, 
in their attempts againft him. But at 



by that 
from fuccee 

length Benhadad 

tagems as formerly, but with a numerous hoft, and be 
Samaria fleged Samaria fo clofe, that it began to labour under ; 



came up, not 




mbiimes and ftra 



t* — ■ — # . \ o — - 

very pinching famine ; infomuch, that an afs 



head 



was 



and 



a 



fmall 



mea 



fold for fourfcore pieces of filver 
fure of pulfe (M) for five. How long this fiege had laft 

1 , ed 



9 



c Ibid. ver. 18, & feq. 



f Vid. Uffer. Ann. fub. A.M. 



3 I! 5 



& 3118. & 2 Kings vni. 25 



f See before, vol. ii. 



p. 314, &feq. 



< * t 

■ 

(M) As moft tranflations have rendered the word C3W"ll"T 



Chirionim, by doves dung, they have given commentators a vaft 
deal of trouble to find out fuch ufe for it, as might anfwer this 
exceffive price that was given for it, that a meafure, which held 
but fix eggs, mould fell for above eleven Ihillings. It were end- 
lefs to mention all their various conjectures (83), we have there- 
fore followed the learned Bochart's verfion ^84^, who proves 



that the word doth, among other things, fignify a kind of peafe, 



common in all thofe countries, and which the Jews in particular 
uied to parch over the fire for food (85), in the fame manner as, 
they did their corn. 

As to what we read of further, that an afs's head was fold for 
upwards of nine pounds of our money, though it was an un- 
clean creature, and forbidden by the law of Mofes, we muft at- 
tribute the eating of it, at that time, to their extreme want of 
provifion, which in all fuch cafes may be allowed to difpenle 
with law. 



f * 




(83) Vid. fib. li. Le Scene. & Eff. on a new ver. pt. ii. Ch. 3 

(85) Vid. : 



Sain 



(84) Hieroz. torn. ii. 1. 1 . c. 7. §7 

28. & Hieron. in loc 



1 r 





to the Babylonifh Captivltv. ; 

1 

r 

to guefs, but what might increafe th 




ed, is not ea 

grievous famine was, that it had begun fome years before 
in the land, infomuch, that Elifha, who timely forefaw it, 
fent his kind hoftefs the Shunamite, of whom we (hall have 
occafion tofpeak hereafter, out of the kingdom, to feek 
for food where fhe could get it, whilft himfelf tarried in 
the college of the prophets, and now and then afforded 
them a miraculous fupply of food g , till the Syrian army 



forced him into the city 



By th 



which Samaria was reduced, feem 




rated 



th 



former fervices of that proph 



me the extremity, to 

either to have oblite- 

■ 

it to the king ; 



or, more probably 



have rendered him fufpe<Sted of be 



g fince gained over to the Sy 



tereft, lince 'he fuf 



fered the city to labour under thefe difficulties, without in- 
terpofing his miraculous power, as he had done upon other 
occafions. His fufpicion at length broke out with unufual 
fury, upon the following dreadful occafion : The king was 

taking a melancholy turn round the waljs of the city when 
a woman came to him and begged for juftice againfl 
another woman, whom fhe had admitted to eat a fhare 

that when they had 



of her boiled childj upon condition, 
made an end of him, her own mould be likewife dreft 
fupply their common want, and who had now hid her mine in 



own child, and re fu fed to let her partake of 



Such 



a 



land 




Clocking ilory, accompanied with all the tokens of de 

Id not but fill the diftrefled monarch with the ut 
moft horror ^ he rent his clothes, and his flefh appeared 
covered with fackcloth, and hot knowing how to Vent his 
grief dtherwife, hefvvore, that Elima's head mould pay for 
the diftrefs of the people ; and fent immediately an officer 
to take it off. Elifha was aware of it, and was complain- 
ing of the king's cruelty to the elders of Ifrael, who were 
at his houfe juft as the meflenger of death was entering it» 

"at 
fter 



+1 



However, the prophet found means to get him flopped 



the do 
he had 



till 




k 



himfelf appeared, and then 



in 




reprefented to him the unreafonablenefs of punifli- 
an innocent perfbn, for a calamity which was fent 
from above h (N), he defired him to have but patience 

till 

g Comp. i Kings iv. 38, &feq. withviii. 1, z t &feq. h Ibid- 
vlpaff. 

(N) The text is fomewhat obfcure here ; the words run literally 

thus (86), and behold the mejfenger came down unto him, and he 

{but 

($5) Kings vi. ver. ult. 
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till next day, by which time there would be fuch a fuppfy 
of provifions in Samaria, that a bufhel of fine flour mould 
be fold for a fhekel of filver, and the reft in proportion. 
By this means the prophet faved his life, and though the 
king could fcarce give credit to him, yet he thought it more 
advifable to defer his.refentment, till he faw the fuccefs of 
this wonderful promife. 

The thing, however, happened according to his pre- 
diction. On that very night fome lepers, who lodged on 
the outfide of the gate, and were ready to die with hunger, 
refolved, whatever betided them, to go into the Syrian 
camp, in hopes to find either fome lucky fupply of food,, 
or, at the-worft, to be put to a fpeedier death, than that 
of ftarving. They were furprifed to find their tents full of 
provifions and baggage, but empty of inhabitants. Asfoon 
therefore as they had fatisfied their hunger with what they 
found at hand, they ventured further into the camp, and 
found it ftill the fame ; and after they had conveyed away 
a confiderable quantity of rich plunder, they began to 
blame themfelves for not acquainting the famifhed Samari- 
tans with the happy news. The king, as foon as he was 
acquainted with the ftory, fufpefted it to be a ftratagem «f 
the Syrians, contrived to intice him out of the city ; teit, 
upon his fending a party to examine further into the mat- 
ter, he found, that they were really fled with the utmoft 

precipitation > and had left their tents, horfes, and ricbeft 

baggage 



[but whether the prophet, or the meffenger, or the king, is not 

eafy to determine] /aid, lo I this judgment is from the Lord, and 
nuhat or 'why, fhould I wait any longer for the Lo rd? They, feem 

therefore to be the words of a man in a kind of defpair, and to 
have been rather fpoken by Jehoram, and to imply thus much, 

if it be true, that this evil, or this famine, is fent us from the 
Lord, it is in <vain to *wait any longer for a deliverance from him. 

It is likely therefore, that the king had defigned, before this un- 
natural accident happened, to have furrendered the city to the 
king of Syria, and had been diffuaded from it by Eliflia, with pro- 
mile of fome fpeedy relief. Under thefe dreadful circumftances 
therefore, he goes and upbraids him with it ; Has Godjfaid he, re- 
duced us to fuch extremity, that mothers are forced to tat theit 
children* and ivoutdf thou fill fatter me uuith <vain hopes of ftmt 
relief, till all my fubjefis are perifbed nvith hunger and mifery, ^btn 
I might, and ought to have fwved their Hues by a timely furrendev ? 

Whereupon, the prophet appoints the precife time of their 
fpaired of deliverance to be on the very next day. 




to 



Chap 

% 

baggage behind them 





107 



3 



for 



the ; foregoing 



ht 



the 




noife°of cha- raifed 



Lord caufed them to hear an extra 

■ 

riots, horfes, and armour, which made, them conclud 
that Jehoram had hired the kings of Egypt and other 



ghbouring nations againft them 



This fpread 



verfal pannic through the whole camp, that they did not fo- 
much as (lay to mount "their horfes, but fled in the utmoft 



confufion on foot, leaving befid 



mmenfe variety of 



rich plunder, fuch a quantity of provifidns behind 1 them 
that a meafure of line flour was fold for a Ihekelj arid the 
reft in proportion, at the gate of Samaria^ according to the P 1 



word of Elifha. At the fame time 



a n 



Obleman who had Samaria ^ 



ventured to declare againft the poflibility of fuch ah unex- 
pected plenty, and had been anfwered by the prophet, that 
he mould fee it without tailing of it, was appointed by the 



/ 



king to ftand at the gate of the 



1 * 



orders 




9 



to prevent anydif- 



, and was notwithstanding his care trod to death by 



the prefs, and verified EHma's proph 



* ■ t 



Soon after th 



whether out of difcontent 
way to Damafcus, where th 



pecked d 



the proph 



exhaufted through old 



by divine impulfe, took the 
king lay fick, being quite 



fatig 



a nd d ifa ppoi ri t m en ts 



fit 



was 



the reader 



Y 



\ 



What l the defign and refult of that v 
may fee in the hiftory of Syria k . In the mean time, the 
king of Ifrael entertained himfelf, during his abfence, with 
the recital of his wonderful anions, from' the mouth of his 
lervant Gehazi (O) ; who among other things, was giving 

him an account of his raifing of the child of his Shunami 

tiih 



* - 



• • • 



See before, vol. ii. p. 318 
1, &feq. 



Kings vii . pafl*. 



Ibid 




i 

(O) This fervant, we read, two or three chapters before, had, 
for his covetoufnefs, inherited Naaman's leprofy (87); which was, 
according to Elifha's word, to Hick to him as lon& as he lived, 
and fuch perfons were obliged to live apart from the reft. It is 
therefore fomewhat furprifing, that the king of Ifrael would con- 
verfe with a man, whom the meaneft perfon in the kingdom would 
have carefully avoided. All that can be faid to it is, either that 
, he was made to ftand at a convenient diftance, and with his 

+ * * 

month covered ; or that the king's curiofity made- him overlook 
fuch nice circumftances at that particular Juncture. 



(SjJ Ibid. v. ver. ult. 
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ews, 




ttflihoftefs to life (P), and of his fending of her and her 
family to feek their bread but of the kingdom, during the 



J 




\ 



(Pj The occafion of. this miracle was as follows : The Woman, 
who was rich and childlefs, having obferved the prophet to pafs 
very often by her houfe, as he went through the city of Shunem, 
prevailed upon her hufband to build him a bed-chamber, and to 
put a bed, table, and candleftick in it, and to invite him to lodge 
there as often as he pleafed. Eliflia, defirous to gratify them for 
their hofpitality, afked his fervant what he might do for them j 
and being anfwered that they *had no children, he called the wo- 
man, and told her, that in due time fhe lhould embrace a fan. as 
a reward of her kindnefs to him. She Was 




to bed of a child ; and when he was grown big enough to go and 
divert himfelf with reapers, he was one day brought home fick> 



and expired about noon in his mother's arms. As foon as he was 
dead, fhe laid him on the prophet's bed, and made what hafte fhe 
could do to mount Carmel, where he then was; and as foon as 

f 

ihe came in fight of him, fhe fell at his feet, and acquainted him 
with her fon's death. Eliflia, furprifed that the Lord had never 
revealed this accident to him, gave Gehazi his ftaff, and bid him 
run with ail poflible fpeed, and lay it upon the dead child j but 

the woman not daring to truft to that, embraced his legs, .and 
begged, that he would come with her, which he readily com- 
plied with. The fervant, however, was got to the houfe long 
before his mailer, and had laid the ftaff upon the child, but with- 
out any fuccefs. At length, the prophet went up himfelf, and 
laid himfelf upon the child, mouth to mouth, calling ftill upon 
God to reftore him to his forrowful mother, which he at length 
obtained ; and whilft (he received him with a maternal joy, Ihe 
owned, that Ihe was now more than ever convinced, that he 
was indeed a prophet, and that the words of truth were in his 
mouth (88). 

During the famine, one of the prophet's widows came to Eliflia, 

and complained, that her hufband died in debt, and that her two 

fons were now upon the brink of being feized and fold by the 

mercilefs creditor. The prophet, moved with companion, and 

unable to affift her any other way than by a miracle, a&ed her 

what Ihe had in her houfe that could be turned into money ; and 

being anfwered, that fhe had nothing left but a poor cruife of oil> 

he bid her go and borrow as many veffels of her neighbours as uie 

could, and to fill them Out of the cruife ; which fhe did, and the 

oil did not ceafe flowing out of it, till Ihe had filled all the other 

* veffels 



/ 



<yg8; Ibid. iv. 8. & feq. 



* 



feven years of famine. He had fcarce made an end of the* 

, when the woman herfelf came, in d Juckly hour* 




to petition the king for her land, which had been con* 
fifcated during her abfence* and gave GehaziY who pre- 
fently called her to |mind, an opportunity of being both 
evidence and advocate for her. So many favourable cir- 
cumftartces could hot but render 'her fuit fuccefsful ; but 
the king did even grant her more than fhe afked; and Or- 
dered an officer to accompany her, and fee, that flie had not 



only her land, but likewife the feven yearsincome of it re 

funded to her 



By this time^ Hazael having murdered Benhadad; 

fecond. ex- 




invaded his throne, according to the word of Elifha, Jeho- pedit £„ ^ 
ram* who was then at peace with the king of Jttdah, thought gainft Ra- 
it a favourable juncture to try his fortune againft Rimoth« Ittoth * 
Gilead, which his father had attempted in vain. . He fent 
at the fame time to Ahaziah, \vho had fucceeded his father 
in Judah, and invited him to accompany him in that enter- 

jprize* Ahaziah, who was then but twenty- two years of 



age' 



1 

; ... . 



2 Kings viii. 15. See Uiher. Ann. fub. A. M; 3 1 id. 




\ 



teffels. Elifha then bid her fell as much of it as would pay thfe 
debt, and keep the reft for her own ufe f. 
i. After this; Elifha tarried fome time in Gilgal, with the reft of 
the prophets ; and having one day Ordered fome pottage to be 
ade for them; one of the feryants Went to gather a lawful of 
herbs, and inadvertently cut fome wild gourd, or night-made, 
among them ; as foon as they had tailed it^ they cried out that 
death was in the pot ; but when he was apprized. of it, he caufed 
fome meal to be thrown into the pottage, after which they eat it 
Without fear or danger (89). 

'. At another time, \ man Saving brought him a prefent of firft- 
fruits, being twenty barley loaves; and fome new parched corn, 
EliGia bid his fervaht to fet it before the company, who were 
about 100 in number. The fervant hefitated fome time, „ thinking 
it infufficient for fuch a multitude $ but upori his telling him, that 
there would be more than enough for them, he obeyed, and found 



it even as his mafter had faid, for they all ate their filly and left' 
fome of it remaining ( go J . 



f Ibid. ver. r, 2, & feq. (8q) Ibid. ver. 3S, & fe<y 

tyoj Ibid. xlii. ad fin. 
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age ( , being the youngeft of all his brethren, who had 
been carried away captive in his father's days, was wholly 
conducted by his mother Athaliah, and by fuch counfellors 
as {he pleafed to appoint to him. And, as he followed all 
the impious ways of his father, he made no difficulty to en- 
ter into a confederacy with the king of Ifrael. This ex- 
pedition feemed at firft more fuccefsful than the former ; 
but in the event it proved the fatal fource of endlefs mif- 
for tunes to Ifrael, by giving Hazael an occafion of exer- 

ciflng all thofe cruelties which had been foretold by Elifha. 
Neither did it prove lefe . fatal to Jehoram ; the city was 

fieis wound- indeed taken, but himfelf was fo defperately wounded in 
ed there, the attack, that he was forced to return to Jezreel to be 

cured, (baying Jehu at the head of a number of forces to 
fecure the place, whilft the king of Judah probably re* 
turned to Jerufalem. In the mean time, Elifha fent one 
of the young prophets to Ramoth, where he ordered him 
to anoint Jehu king of Ifrael privately, and to tell him, 

nobted tnat ^ e was a PP°i nte ^ DV God to execute his vengeance a- 

gainft the whole race of Ahab, even to the impious Jeze- 
bel, whofe carcafs ftiould fhortly be devoured by d©gs, 




whilft all the reft of his family were condemned to perifli 

his fword. The prophet had no fooner executed his 
commiffion, and poured the oil upon his head, than he fled 
out of the tent, with all fpeed, to avoid being examined 
about it. When Jehu came out, the officers that were 
with him a(ked him what bufinefs that mad fellow had been 
tranfa&ing with him (R) ; and as foon as he had acquaint- 
ed 



Q_ ) The book of the Chronicles makes him to have began 
his reign in the 4 2d year of his age ; but this is allowed to be an 
* error -f , unlefs we will underftand jhofe 4 2 years, not of his age, 

but of the time which elapfed from Omri's coming to the crown 
to the reign of Ahaziah, as Tremellius doth, which amount juft 
to that number (91). 

(R) The Jews rightly obferve, that there was fomething in the 

looks and geftures of thefe prophets, which made them pafs for 
iriad-men, among thofe who did not know them § ; which is 
agreeable enough to what we read of Saul, who lay uncovered a 
whole day, whilft the fpirit was upon him ^92). But what might 



f See vol. iii. ch. 7. fe£t 5. paragraph before the table 
of the Ifraelitifh judges. mi) Vid.Tremel. in 2 Chron. xxii. 



2. § Ibid. p. 731. c. (9.2) 1 Sam. xix. ult. vid 

Vh, 7. feci. 7.D. 14 
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Chap. f. to the Baby lonifli Captivity. til 



ed them with the fecret, they all paid their homage to him 



and proclaimed him king of Ifraei by found of the trum 
pet. But Jehu did hot think it proper to have the con- 
fpiracy known, till he had reached Jezreel, and furprifed 
the wounded king there, before he could be in a condition' 
to oppofe him ; he therefore told them, that if their hearts 
went with their mouths, they (hould fuffer none to get out 
of Ramoth, to go and acquaint the king with the news, whilft 
he rode with all fpeed at the head of his men to Jezreel, 
which he did immediately after. As foon as he came with* 
in fight of the place, the watch alarmed at the fight of a 
troop that drove with fuch uncommon fpeed, acquainted 
the court with it ; and the frightened king fent two.mef- 
fengers to enquire, whether they came peaceably or not. 
But Jehu having made them both turn behind his chariot, 
and the centinel having acquainted the king with it, he 
fent word of it to the king of Judah, who was come to 
vifit him, and thefe two went-with their guard againft Je- 
hu, who by that time was known by the centinel by the 
furioufnefs of his driving. The place where they met one 
another was the vineyard for which Naboth had loft his 
life $ and here Jehoram alked him, whether he came peace- 
ably : but Jehu foon gave him proof of the contrary, by 
upbraiding him with his, and his mother Jezebel's, mur- 
ders and ridolatries, and by putting himfelf in an boftile 

2 pofture 




(93) Vid. Munft. in 2 Reg ix. fab not. a. (gd.) Ibid. 

I 3- . (95 ) Chaid. paraph. Kimch. & al. vid. & 

*mft.ub.fop. 



j 



ftili add to the uncommonnefs of their figure and behaviour, was 
the oddnefs of their drefs, their living by themfelves, and feldom 
appearing in places of public refort, but upon fome extraordinary 
errand ; which often proved of a dangerous nature, and put them 
under fome dread whilft they were about it. Such was this, in 
particular, which made the young prophet run away with fuch 

fpeed, before any one could know it, but the perfon to whom he 
delivered it. 

TJie text adds, that Jehu's company took off their upper gar* 
ftents, and laid them under him, to raife him up above the reft, 1 
whilft they paid homage to him. The place, where this is faid . 
to be done, was upon the top of the ftairs (93), which, according to, 
defame Jews, being out of the houfe,ferved alfo for a fun-dial, the 
degrees of the fhadow being marked againft the wall (94), to fhew 
&e hours of the day (95). 
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pofture againft him. The frighted monarch cried out iii 
vain to Ahaziah, that they were betrayed ; before he could 
The kings turn his chariot about to avoid his enemy, Jehu pierced his 

tudah kilkd neart with an arrow * ar| d ordered one of his captains to 
by him. & ' caft his body into Naboth's field, there to be devoured ac- 
cording to the word of Elijah. At the fame time, the 
king of Judah, frighted at this bloody tragedy, endeavour- 
ed to avoid fharing his brother's fate, by flying through the 
private road that led to the garden-boufe ; but Jehu com 
manded a party of his men to ride after him, which they 
did, and having overtaken him at the afcent of Gur, the 
gave him fo many defperate wounds, that he died of them 
by that time he had reached the city of Megiddo, and w 
carried to Jerufalem, and buried with his anceftors, having 



gned one year, and leaving only one fon, a child, who 



ir 



ebel 



J 



afterwards fucceeded him, when he was yet but feven years 
of age. 

Whilst Jehu's men went in purfuitof Ahaziah, Jehu 
hi mfelf marched directly towards the royal palace of J 



reel, where Jezebel the queen-mother, who was by that 



time informed of her fon's fate, was waiting to give him 
fuch a haughty welcome, as did not well fu it with her pre- 
fent circumftances ; but fhe hoped, perhaps, that he would 
fhew feme regard, if not to her quality, yet at leafl to her 
fex; perhaps alfo fhe did think, that fhe had ftill charms 
enough, in fpite of her years, to captivate the new mo- 
narch, efpecially after fhe had improved them by art, and 
with the richeft ornaments. She was looking out of a 
window when Jehu entered the palace j and, in a haughty 
- tone, afked him, whether he expected a milder recompence 
of his rebellion, than his predeceflbr Zimri had former!/ 
met with. Jehu flayed not to give her an anfwer, butob- 
ferving fome eunuchs {landing on each fide, he commanded 
them to throw her out of the window, which they did, 
and in the fall fome of her blood was dafhed againft the 
iiliVdT wail, and her body foon after trampled to death, by the 

horfes that were in his retinue. As foon as he and his 
company had refrefhed themfelves in the palace^ he gave 
orders to fome of Jezebel's fervants to go and bury her 
corpfe, feeing fhe was of the royal blood ; but when word 
was brought to him, that the dogs had devoured it all ex j 
cept her fkull, the palms of her hands, and the foles ofhe f 
feet, he made ufe of that circumftance, to convince his 

attendants of the truth of Elijah's prophecy m . 
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But that prophet's fentence did not flop at thefe three 
mpious perfons, the whole race of Ahab was included iix 
it, and he had left. feventy . fons who were all! brought up 
under governors in Samaria. Jehu, therefore, did not 
think fit to enter into that capital, till he had tried, whe- 
ther the chief magiftrates of it had courage enough to un- 
dertake any thing for the pofterity of their late king. To 
this end, he fent letters to them, feemingly to exhort them 
tn make choice of one of the braveft of Ahab's fons, and 





to fet him upon the throne. But they* who did rightly 
guefs at the meaning of fuch a meflage, and were but top 
much intimidated by his late fuccefs againft the kings of 
Judah and Ifrael, chofe rather to facrifice that unhappy. 
race to Jehu's known valour, than to run the rilk of turn-! 
ing it againft themfelves. They therefore fent a deputation, 
to him, to acquaint him, that they would do nothing but 
his commands, which they were ready to execute, as 
foon as they mould receive them; whereupon, he 
them an order to put ail the young princes to death, and to 
bring their heads in bafkets to him by the next day y which 
was punctually complied with. The bloody prefent of- 
feventy heads was fent to Jezreel on that very night 3 and 7< ? s £?M,°i 
Jehu ordered them to be laid on heaps at the gate of Sa- a * e * 
niaria; and, on the next morning, the elders of that: city 
came, and prefented themfelves before him therei ' As 
foon as he faw them, he fpake to them to this efFe<3: ': 
* 6 You do, in all probability, look upon me as the fole 



" author of all this bloodfhed, as the murderer of your 



king, and the ufurper of his throne ; but if I 
fpired againft Jehoram, did not you murder all thefe 
young princes, in whofe defence you might have ftood^ 
if you had thought fit. l£now you therefore, that nei- 
ts ther you, nor I, have done more than executed the fen 



(C 



it 

u 



tence, which^had been pronounced againft Ahab's po~ 
fterity. But I have not yet finiftied my tafk, as long as 
there remain any of his kinfmen, counfeliors, priefts, 
or any of the abettors of his crimes." This was his 
next work, and he did not leave Jezreel, till he had put 
them all to death. 
Jehu took then the road to Samaria, and in his way he 
forty-two princes of the houfe of Judah (S), who were 

going 
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The text calls them the brethren of Ahaziah, (96), but 



we 



(96) 2 Kings £. 13. 
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going down to pay a vifit to thofe of the houfe of Ahab, 
all whom he alfo caufed to be flairi upon the fpot. After 
this, he met with Jehohadab the fon of Rechab £T), and 

took 



we have often obferved, that it means alfo brother's children,; and 
thefe are called fo accordingly, by the author of .the Chronicle$ 
(97). The place where they were flam is called in the original, 
"Tpjrn>n "in- Bor Beth-Heked, or, the pit of the houfe for 
binding or fhearjng, which was either a place of fheep-£hearing,„ 
or, as fome fancy r took its name from the young princes being 
bound and put to death there ^98^. It is not unlikely neither 
fr6m the text, that they, having heard of the {laughters that had 
been made in Samaria, and that Jehu was going* thither in perfon, 
liiight hide themfelves, either in that pit, or in fome of the fhep- 
herds huts, to avoid falling into his hands. 

( TJ The Rechabites, fo famous in fcripture for the auftere An- 
gularity of their life, Were not content to excel in common mora! 



virtues, but affected to diftinguifh themfelves from the reft of the 



world, by a peculiar abftinence from wine, from dwelling 
houfes, from poffeffing either houfes, vineyards, or fields, an4 
from all kind of agriculture (99). 

Who the author of this inftitution was, whether the Jehpr 
nadab here mentioned, or any other either before or after hiity 
is far from being agreed . If we may believe a modern critic. 
( ioo), he hath found the etymon of Rechab in the 23 "1 Rekeb, 
or chariot of Elijah, and that of the Pharifees, his fuppofed dif- 
ciples, in the awiD Phrafliim, or horfes of it (1). So that, 



according to him, the words of Eliflia fliould not be rendered as 

we do, My father ; my father, the chariot of Ifrael, and the horfes 
thereof 1 but, My father Rechab, &c. or at leaft the former call- 
ed themfelves Rechabites from the Rechab, chariot, and the 
latter from the Phrafliim, or horfes of it. Purfuant to this; our 
author obferves, that when Joafh, king of Ifrael, came to vifit 
Eliflia as he lay On his death-bed, he addrefled him likewife .in 

the fame words,. My father the chariot of Ifrael, and fo on (2:j 

He even ventures to prove that inftitution older than the flood ; 
which, allowing his far-fetched etymology, will be no difficult 
talk, if we can but fuppofe, that Enoch, was tranflated in 
feme kind of vehicle (3). 

On the other hand, another bold critic (4) pretends, that it 
did not begin till about the time of Jeremiah, and that this Jeho- 

nadab. 




r (g?J 2 Chron. xxii. 8, (98) Vid. Tremeh in 2 Kings, x. 
1 2. (99) Jer. xxxv. 6. 7. fiooj Bolduc Ecclef. ante L$g« 
1. 3. c. 16, (1) 2 Kings ii. 12. (2) Ibid. xiii. 14. (3) Gen, 
v. 24. (4) Scalig. Elench Triiweref. vid. Goodwin Mof. & 
Aar. lib. i. c. 9. § 13. Sc feq, 
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took him up into his chariot ,to„ Samaria, that he might 
be an eye- 
of Baal. 





4 



As 



nadab, for whom Jehu mewed fuch regard, wks .only, a perfon 
of the fame name with the founder of that Rechabitmi life, arid 
that he was too great a courtier, and too fine a gentleman, to he 
author of fuch an unpolite inftitution. . What he offers to prove 
the* one, and difproye the other, of thefe points, having more ' of 
oratorial confidence than folid reafonirig, we (hall not trouble bur 



readers with it. Sure it is, that thofe Rechabites, whom Tere- 



miah fpeaks of, exprefs themfelves in fuch terms, jas argue nor- 
thing Iefs than the recenthefs of 




Between the extremes of thofe two above-mentioned 'auifibrs, 





are thofe who believe, that Hobab the fon of m 
we have fpoken elfewhere, as he was a Kenite *, was the founder 
of the Rechabites; that Rechab was one of his names, and Je- 
hona^ab one of his defcendants ; and, Iaftly , that Heber "the 





echabites, the one mftituted by Jethro. 
by Jehonadab (7) 5, but all this is faid 





Kenite was alfo an obferver of the Rechabirifti inftitution To). 
Serrarius is of the fame, opinion in 
tinguiflies two forts of Rechabites, 
or Hobab, and the other 
without, foundation. 

were, either of the tribe of Judah ( &), or of that of 
Levi (9), or that they were Rechabites, or descendants of Jethro* 
by the father's fide, and Levites by the mother's, and, as fuch, 
that they were employed in much the fame offices of the. temple 
with the Nethinims (10). It is plain the author of the book of 
the Chronicles calls them Keriites, defcended from Kemarh, the 
father of the houfe of Rechab (11), though it doth not appear 
that all the Kenites obferyed the inftitution of Jehonadab, but on- 
ly thofe who were his immediate defcendants. 

For thefe reafons, we rather chufe the moft'received opinion, 
that Jehonadab, Jehu's friend, was the founder of it, he being 
the only one of thaVname mentioned in the fcripture, and nothing 
urged oh any hand that can give any of the contrary opinions the 
face of probability. Jehu's behaviour to him, and his invitin 

to be an eye-witnefs of his zeal for the God of Ifrael, an 
®f the havock he was goirig to make among the wormippers of 

Baal, argues him to have been an eminent peribn, hot only for 

fenfc 





(5I Jerem. ub. fup. ver. 8. & feq. * Vid. Vol. ii. p. 135. 
(6) 1 Vid. int. al. Arr. Montan. injudic. 1. Sancliu. in Jerem. xxxv„ 
Minerval. cap. 13. & feq. (^Serrar 1. iii. c. 9. (8) 
Theodoret in 1. paralip. (9) Hegefip. ap. Eufeb. Hift. Ecclef. 
\ 2. c. 2 3 . vid. Calmet. fub. voc. Rechabit. ( i o) Rabbin, aliq. 

a P* Sanclium & Cornel in Jereni* xxxv. (1 1) 1 Chroh. ii. 55. 





ews, 




As fdon as he was come to that capital, he caufed a 



folemn A feaft to be proclaimed, pfeten^irig a much .greater 

zeaj 



fenfe and virtue, but alfo for his uncommon .piety and zeal ; and 
as fucH he might have fallen into this new life, and enjoined y ' 

* <% a : 1 • . ' st '1-1 -.I i r i j» 



pbfervance of it to his pofterity, perhaps through fome 
which he took at court, or at the idolatries of the Ifraelites, which 




made it needful to feparate from them, by living in the pure and 

to avoid the danger of being either corrupt- 
or hated for not being fo. The Kenites not 
of the feed of Ifrael, many broils and difputes might have aHfeii 
between them about the pOlfeffiort of lands, which might liiake 





him difclaim evien the ufe and culture of them. The almoft cbh- 
|iiiual depredations to which Ifrael was expofed from their enemies 
roiind about, to fay nothing of famine and peftilence, made the 




life Teem to him much m6re eligible, becaufe in' fuch 
cafes it >Was more eafy to remove into better or fafer abodes, iii 




Wine was of too enfriaring a 
iiature, and. might in time have tempted his defcendants into a 
loofer and more luxurious life for Which reafoh, he thought it 



neceflary- to forbid the ufe of it. LafiJy; whatever other private 
Motives might determine him to that kind of primitive life, he 
feeins chiefiy to endear it to his defcendants by theprofpe& of 
health, eafe, and length of days : ( i zj . ' How far the horrid de 



pauchery, ; both m religion and morals,' which reigned as well iii 




udah as in ifrael for a confiderable time, to fay nothing of the 



frequent confpiracies and rebellions which happened in the latter 

J - A A > * A - ' • •! 

of thofe kingdoms, might contribute "to determine, if not toi 

force, a man of his character to this kind of retired life, we need 
not fay. 

The queftion will only be, how he could bind his poftetity tq 



the obfervance of it. But here we need not repeat what has been 



laid upon other occalions, concerning the power of parents in 
cafes of the like nature *, becaufe we do not find, that Jehonadal) 



did lay them under any curfe, in cafe of difobedierice ; on the 




contrary, we find, that the prophet Jeremy was direded 
|o bring them to an apartment of the temple, tq fet wine 
ithem, an4invite them to drink it, which would have been an un- 
worthy a&ipn, if they had been under an ii^difpenfible obliga- 
tion of abftaining from it ; and, on the other hand, the Recha- 
bites refufed it, not becaufe their father had laid them under 
any curfe if they difobeyed them, but becaufe he promifed, that 
khey Jhould live many days in the land wherein* they were Jirangers$ 



* 

12) Jereii}. u"b. fup. ver. 7. vid. Peter. Martyr. Alting. R. D 
ICimchi. & al. in loc. * Vid» vol, iii* ch. 7, feci; 4. laws con 

cernmg vows, & fe&i 6. jiot. Q, 
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zeal for that deity, than ^ny of hi> predeceflbrs ; and or* 



dered al} its priefts, prophets, and votaries, to be prefent 



at 




voice (1.3) j which promife, being alfo made 
to thdfe who honoured their parents (14); might the more incline 
jthem co that ftricl: obedience, for which they are fo highly com- 
mended by God, in the place above quoted. We may add far- 
ther, that their retiring into Jerufalem during the time of the 
fiege, which was a breach of the injunction, without being To 
much as blamed for it by Jeremiah, is a proof, that they werg 



not under an indifpenfible obligation to live in tents and in the 
country . , Though even , here, we think, it had been much better 
for them to have removed further out of Nebuchadnezzar's way, 
inftead of ftieltering themfelves in the city ; where they not only 
(offered all the cpmmon calamities of a long fiege, but tyere, ir% 
all likelihood, carried away captive with the tribe of Judah ; for. 
we find fome of them, at their return from Babylon, who fet^le^ 
themfelves at Jabefli, or Jabez (1,5) ; and the feptuagint and yuk 
gste have the r e words in the title of the 70th which is ortij'jitk 
pfalm, A Pfalm of David to the ions 'of Jonadab and the fir A cap-* 
tives ; but as they are not in the Hebrew^ we fhall lay no farther 



7 a • . \ 



ftrefs upon,them. 
• What became of them afterwards, whethes? they cdntmued ; to 
pbferve their fathers injunction, and whether the Pharifees, Am r 
dees, and Eflenians, were, their, followers, is foreign to our pre- 
fent purpofe, and may perhaps be inquired into, when we refume 
tjie Jewifti hiftory after the captivity. It is true, the Rechabites 
had a promife from God, as a reward of their obedience, in thefe 



words, Jebonadab, the Jon of Rechab, Jha.ll not want a man to ft and 



y fore me for ever (16) ; but this phrafe is far from implying, 
that they were either priefts or levites, and as fuch mould conti- 
nually minifter at the altar, as fome have fancied (17) ; or, that 
they, mould have a feat in the great fanhedrin (18), which, we 
have proved elfe where, was not yet in being -f-. The reader wiljf 
fee fome better expofitions. of the words in the authors quoted in 
the margin (19), which it is out of our province to dwell upon. 
Sure it is, that if our Jehonadab was the founder of this inftitu- 
tjon, his defendants did ftriftly obferve it during the (pace of 300 
years, whatever became of them afterwards ; for fo long it was 
between Jehu and the Babylonifh captivity. A Jewifti traveller o.f 

the 



1 • 



(13) Vid. Jerem. ub. fup. (14) Exod. xx. i2.&alib. 

(15) 1 Chron. ii. ult. (16) Jerem. ub. fup. ver. ult. (17) 
Theodor. & al. fub citat. (18) Vid. Kimch. in loc. + Vid. 
vol. Hi. p. j.- fag) Vid. Scalig. Trihasres. c. xxiv, Alting. 

Goodwin, iib. fup. & al. 



t 
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at it, none excepted, under pain of death ; and as foon as 
they had Riled the tem$>le with them, from the one end 
to the other, he commanded a body of men to go in, arid 
put them all to the fword, in the middle of their worihip. 
Baal's priefts After this, he took down aJl the idols and ornaments of 

23b© ©J 1 * *k at abominable deity, and burnt them out of the temple, 

and caufed that building to be demoliflied,' and turned into 
a common jakes. But this metropolis was not the only 
place that had reared temples and altars to Baal, for the 
infection had fpread itfelf throughout the kingdom 5 where- 
fore he did not ftop his hand, till, he had entirely cleared 
it of that kind of idolatry ; and this he did with fuch 
zeal and diligence, that God, highly pleafed with it, fent 
him word by a prophet, fhat the kingdom of Ifrael lhould 
remain in his pofterity till the fourth generation. Happy 

had it been; for him, if this promife had encouraged him 
to have extirpated like wife the worftiip of the golden calves 
of Dan and Bethel 5 but he unhappily followed Jerotjo- 
am's politicks as long as he lived ; for which reafori, God 



began to cut Ifrael fbort, even from the beginning of his 
reign ; fo that Hazael greatly prevailed againft them,, and 
took a great number of towns from the two tribes and 
half on the other fide of Jordan, befides fome other fron- 
tier places on this fide, and ravaged all the places he came 
to, putting all the inhabitants to the fword in the moll 
inhuman manner (V), as we have feen in the Syrian hi- 
ftory. 



the 1 2th century {20) doth, indeed, tett us, that they are ftill in 
being, and fhricl obfervers of their old inftitutioh. He gives us 
alfo a fine defcription of their country, princes, government, and 
other particulars ; but that author is fo well known to deal in 
fables, and the account itfelf is fo fully confuted by the learned 
Conftantine L'empereur, that we fhall leave it to his Jew'Hh bre- 
thren to credit it, without giving our readers the trouble of read- 
ing it here. 

(V) It is not eafy to guefs at what period of Jehu*s reign this 

cruel war happened 5 Uflier doth make no mention bf it till the 

time of his fon (21), but we have ventured to place it nearer the 

beginning of the former, both here and in the Syrian hiftory (22), 

which is according to the chronology of our Bibles ; for though 

God had promifed, that the crown of Ifrael fhould continue in 

his 



, (20) Ben. de Tudel. Itinerar. p. 75, &fe(j. (21) Ann. fub. 

£. M« 3148. {22) Sup. 



Ghap. y, to the Babylonifhx Captivity. f ig 

ftpry f, Jehu died in the 28th year of his reign, and wa$ 
buried in Samaria, and was fucceeded by his fon 

hoahaz". . ; , * • 

Whilst Jehu was abolifhing tfee worihip of BaaJ in Athaiiah 
Ifrael, the impious Athaliah was ufing her utmoft efforts in ?P ious 
to root out, not only that of the living God, bat eyen reisni 




**** *** — • 

the remembrance of it, out of Judah. The death of her 
fon Ahaziah, and of forty-two princes, of his houfe, fol- 
lowed by that of Jezebel, by the hands of a per fon, newly 
raifed. to the throne of Ifrael by divine command, filled 



her with fuch an abhorrence both for the race and; the 
God of David, that ihe refolved not to iheath lier fword, 
till (he had totally extirpated the one, and thereby invali- 
dated all the promifes of the other. But whiift ihe was 
wreaking her utmoft fury againft the fad remains of the 
houfe of Judah, providence conducted thither Jehofheba, 
the daughter of the late king Joram, who was then mar* 
ried to the high-prieft Jehoiada 0 ; and that pious princeis 
found means to fave young Joafla, her brother Ahaziah 



^ * 1 - ^ 




fon, who was then but a year old, from Athaliah 's fword 
and to convey him and his nurfe out pf the palace, un- 
perceived by that bloody queen. This infant prince was 
carried into the temple, where he was brought up under 
JehoiaoVs care, and kept there with the utmoft privacy 
till he was feven years old. During thofe fix years, Atha- 
liah tyrannized over Judah without controul, filling 
rufalem with blood, and deftroying the fervants of the true 
Godj that fhe might the more effectually eftablifh the 
worlhip of Baal through the kingdom. By this time, her 
murders and impieties were grown to fuch a height, that 
Jehoiada faw himfelf forced to put a ftop to them, by pro- 
ducing the only remains of David's race, at once to con- 
vince the people, that God was ft ill mindful of his pro- 
mife to that holy monarch, by preferving him, as it were j oa fl, 

by a miracle* from the common ruin $ and to infpire^ hisferve< 

de- 



race 



t See before, vol. ii. p. 321. n 2 Kings x. p. tot. 0 Comp. 

2 Kings xi. 2. 2 Chrpn. xxii. 11. 



ais family during four generations, as a reward for his zeal againi 
Baal, yet he did not promife him a quiet reign, and his continu- 
ing in Jeroboam's idolatry made him unworthy of it, however it 

might have proved, if he had abohfhed that alfo out of his 
kingd 
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with a brave defire of fliaking off the' 
bloody yoke of the reigning tyrannefs. To this end, he 
privately called fome of the chiefs and elders of Judah, up 



on whofe valour and fidelity he could depend, and having 
bound them under the ftri&eft oaths of fecrecy, he fhewed 
them the young monarch ; told them by what means he 

had been faved ; and exhorted them to ftarid now, if ever 



31 



in the defence of their young king, of their religion, and 

The defiDonding chiefs, who thought, that the 




cruel Athaliah had wholly extirpated David's race, and 
had loft all farther hopes in the promifes made to his po- 
fterity, received {he news of their prefer ved king with a 
furprifing joy 5 and, to give him an immediate proof of 
their future zeal and attachment, they, paid their homage,. 1 
and took an oath of fidelity to him, promifing the high- 



prieft at the fame time, that they would go out : of 
hand, and raife what forces they could, whilft he ftrength- j 
ehed himfelf in the temple, by retaining arid arming all 



the priefts, levites, and Nethinims, who fhould otherwife 
have gone out in* their courfes, to make way for thofe' 

who came thither to vacate at the divine fervice. All this : 



was done with fuch fecrecy and difpatch, that the templet 
was filled with armed men, unto whom Jehoiada appoint-' 



ed their feveral pofts ; by which time the generals without 
had raifed a fufficient number of men, ready to fecond 
them upon the firft fignal. When the day appointed was 
come, the young monarch was brought out, and con- 
ducted into the priefts porch, attended with a numerous 
train of armed levites, and there the high-prieft anointed, 
and crowned him, and adminiftered the ufual oath to him 
upon the facred volumes. He was immediately after feat- 
ed upon a throne, where he received the homage and loud 
acclamations of all the people, who made that facred place 

ring with, Long live king Joafti. 



Among the numerous crouds, whom this noife brought 
* to the temple, was the frighted queen, but whether alone, 
or attended with her guard, the text doth not fay. She 
ventured dire&ly into the prieft*s porch, from which her 
fex and idolatry excluded her, and as foon as (he faw the 
young king feated on chis_^hrone, attended with fuch num- 
bers of armed men, (he rent her cloaths, and, in a defpe- 
rate fury, ruftied in amongft them, crying out treafons 



but Jehoiada, fearing left his zealous levites fhould x pollute 



that facred place with her blood, ordered her to be hurried 

out of it, and to be put to death. The king was (con 

after 





to 




BaHloni#(Mptiylty 



U t 
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out the* 



after conduced from the temple to the 

the news of this happy change 
kingdom. The high-prieft, who by this time was ih/'thg 
higheft efteem botri with king and people, took hold of this 
happy juncture of the public joy, to root out once more 
the worfhip of Baal j he began with exhorting them to re- 



hew their 



with God, to renounce Baal and 




Th 



other falfe deities, and to adhere ftridUy to the Lord, 
was alfo "immediately performed with uncommon readiness 
and zeal ; and as a mark of their fincerity, they began 
with the temple of Baal, where having facrificed Mathari, 
the infamous prieft of it, at the foot of its altar, they pulU 
cd the whole fabrick to the ground ; nor did they 
their hand, till they had like wife dettroyed all the other 
temples, altars, and other monuments of that idolatrous 




Worfhip, which Athaliah and her predeceflbrs had feared up 
both in Jerufalem and Judah. On the other hand, Jehoi« 



ad 



Who, bv reafori of 




head of all affairs, both religious and 



king's minority, was 



the 



new reforma 



Was making a 
at court and in the temple, by naming 



Joafh's picftf 



thofe, Who had mewed the greater! bravery and 
the late revolution to thehigheft polls in the government, and 
inftead of thofe of the late ufurper ; and by reftoring that 
gularity in the divine fervice, which had been interrupt- 



ed during th 



gns of fo many impious monarchs 



but 



more particularly by an exprefs prohibition to all ftrang 



and idolatrous apofta 



to 



the temple , of God 



d by fetting porters at the gates of it, to prevent 
;an perfons, of what kind foever, entering into it 
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This 



gives us reafon to fuppofe, that it had been expofed to/uch 
fecluded perfons, during the laft reigns. 

Thus did the divine providence preferve the race of Da- 



d from the brink of deftruft 



and Joafb, wh 



> was 

it 

proclaimed king in the 7th year of his age, and of Jehu's 
reign, continued to teftify his grateful fenfe of it, by his 
uncommon zeal for the worfhip of God, during the good 
high-prieft's life. One of his firft cares, after he was come 
to age, was to repair the dilapidations which had been made 
in the temple. To this end, he ordered all the priefts 



and levites to take their yea 



through all the 



of Judah, and to raife voluntary contributions among the 

people, 



p 2 Kings xi. paiT. a Chron. xxiii. pafT, 
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people, befides the pole and redemption money ( W) ; to 



be employed in finishing thofe v repairs. But the prieftsj 
who looked upon the latter as an encroachment upon their 
revenues*, executed his orders with fuch mameful ilownefe, 
that he was forced to fend for them, and to reprove them 
for their negligence, anH for their misapplying of the facred 
money \ and to difcharge them at once, both from the 
repairing of the temple, and from receiving any further 
fums towards it. The whole care of the work was com- 
mitted to the high-prieft, and other proper officers ; and, 
to prevent all further delays and mifapplication, a capaci- 
ous cheft. was ordered to be fet up in fome public place 
in the temple, where the money was depofited, till it 
amounted to arfum fufficient to fet about the work 3 which 
it very fhortly did, through the generofity of the chiefs, 
elders, and other wealthy men of Judah, who poured in 
their prefents with uncommon readinefs and munificence. 
This money was immediately diftributed among faithful 
workmen, who carried on the work with fo much up- 
rightnefs and diligence, that, without being called to any 
account for the fums they received from time to time, 
they finiftied it to the fatisfa6tion both of the king and 
people, and refunded the overplus into the king's hands* 
This, together with what was left in the cheft, was by Je- 
hoiada's direction employed in making gold and filver veflels 
for the ufeof the temple, fuch ascenfers, trumpets, fpoons, 

forks, and the like (X), inftead of thofe which Athaliah 

had 



(W) The pole-money is fuppofed to have been the half fhekel, 
which every foul was obliged to pay, firft to the tabernacle, 
and afterwards to the temple, which continued to be paid till the 
deftru&ion of it. As for the redemption-money, it was fuch as 
was. to be paid to the priefts, either to be acquitted from certain 
oaths or vows, or for exchanging one beaft for another, and fuch 
like 5 of which we have fpoken at large heretofore. This latter 
was certainly one part of the prieft's income, which the king had 
no power to alienate from them, unlefs it were by way of reprifal 
for the former, namely, pole- money, which ought to have been 
employed in keeping the temple in repair, and which, it feems, 
they funk into their own pockets, leaving that building to go to 
ruin. 

(X) There feems to be a contradi&ion between the book of 
Kings, and that of the Chronicles ; the former tells us, that none 
of this money was employed in making veiTels for the temple (23), 

and 



%) 2 Kings xii. 13 



Chap 




to the Babylon ifh Captivity 
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had conveyed from thence into the temple of Baal ^ But 

Joafh's zeal did not long furvive jehoiada's life. That good 
old prieft died in the 130^ year of his age, and for his faithful 



1 k 



counfel, as well as fignal fervicesto the king and nation, 

was buried in the royal fepulchre of Jerufaiem, and with 
him feemed to expire the remembrance of all that he had 

don 



Soon after his death, the bafe princes ( Y) of Judah, 
tired, with diflembling a zeal for God, which that pontiff's 
authority had only forced from them, came and proftrated 
themfelves before the king, deiiring, that they might have 
leave to return to their old way of wdrfhip, which they 
had been ufed to in former reigns ; which the eafy king, 
pleafed perhaps with their uncommon fubmiffion, having 
too readily granted, they immediately forfook the temple 

and worfhip of God, and fet up new altars to thofe filthy his "href" 
idols which they had formerly been ufed to worfhip in their forfait* God 



! 



Joafh and 



groves 



with the moft abominable ceremonies 



Th 



un- 



grateful defecl: 



after fo lignal a deliverance 



was 




however, punifhed, till they had been often forewarned 
feveral prophets, of the mifchiefs which it would bring upon 
them. But when they proved deaf to all thofe divine! 
admonitions, God ftirred up the Syrian king againft them 



who beg 



pour fome fmall number of troops into the 



land, and to commit fevere outrages in Judea, whilft the 



ardly Jews, though much fuperior in numb 



were 



delivered into their hands 

try 



as a punifhment for their iddla- 
Among thofe prophets who dared to reprove the 

king and his nobles, and to aflure them that thefe would 

prove only the preludes of worfe mifchiefs, was the high- 

prieft 



* Vid. 2 Chron. xxiv. 7. 13. 14. 



1 

r Ibid. ver. 24. 



eafily 



and the latter affirms the contrary {24)5 but the matter is 
reconciled, by fuppofing, that the firft means only , that none of 
that money was ufed to thofe purpofes, till the repairs of the 
temple, for which it was raifed, were fully finiihed. 

(Y) The author of the book of Chronicles calls them by that 
name {25). not as being of the royal blood, for thofe had been all 
deftroyed by Athaliah, fo that there were none alive then but 
Joalh's children ; but here is meant only the chiefs of the families 
of that tribe, which, as well as thofe of the other tribes, are of- 
ten dignified with that title 1 2 6). . . 



(24) 2 Chron. xxiv. 7. 14 



( 2 5 J Ibid. ver. 1 7 



Vid. int. al. Num. vii. 2 a & feq, xafy. 14. & alip, paiT. 



(26) 
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prfeft Zechariah, the worthy foA and fucceflbf of the late 1 
fcediariah Jehoiada ; but his zed coft him his life. The impious king 
isflaim caufed him tobe ftoned to death in the very Court of the 

temple* without regard to either the faerednefs of the place^ 
or of his chara&er, as a prophet and high-prieft, or to, the 
great fervicesof his father, to whom he owed both his lifer 
and kingdom.' However* Zechariah, being full of. the 
fpirit of God, foretold to them, as he was dying, that God 
would fpeedily punifh the murder upon the king and them,, 
both which happened foori after accordingly : for Hazael,* 
flufhed with the fuccefs he had had agarnft Judah^ and with 
the vaft quantity of fpoil which he had fene from thence to 
Daniafcus* came up againft Jerufalem, and made a terrible 
The king ofrfaughter among thofe Jewifh princeSj Who had been the 
Syria invades £ r ft au thors of that defection. The king himfelf found 
-V a ' no other way to efcape, either fharing of their fate, or a 

fliarneful flavery* but by ftripping the temple and his owni 
palace of all their treafure^ and giving it as aranfom to the 
Syrian conqueror, who thereupon left Jerufalem, .and re- 
turned to Damafcus s . JoaKh, however, did not efcape 

the divine vengeance* and though he then laboured under 
joa&ismur-fome grievous difeafe, his own fervams eonfpired againft 
dered. him^ and murdered him in his bed* in the 40th year of his 

reign j and crowned his fon Amafiah in his ftead. Joalh' 
was by this time in fuch abhorrence for the murder of the! 
high-pried, that it proved not only the occauon of his 
own, but alfo of his being deprived of the royal fepulchre, 
for though he was buried in the city of David, yet the. text 
fays, that they did not depolit his body in the fepulchre of 
his anceftors, but in fome place apart l . 
Joa/ftfuc- Amasiah fucceeded him in the twenty-fifth year of his 
teededby a g Cj by which time Jehoahaz, the fon of Jehu, having 
Amafiah. r gig nec j jy vears j n lf rae l, had left the kingdom to his fori 

Year of the Joafh. During this time, nothing confiderable had hap- 

Izdor? l6 °'P ene( * in tnat kingdom, except that their idolatries had alfd 
Ghrift, 839. expofed them to the cruel oppreffions of the king of Syria,- 

till Jehohaz's repentance and prayer obtained a kind of mi 
raculous deliverance u ; for the fuller account of which, we 
fhall refer the reader to a former chapter +. What happened 
during his fon's reign, We fhall fee in its proper place j in the 

mean 



1 




8 Com p. 2 Kings xii, palT. & 2 Chron. xxiv. pafT. See alfo be- 
fore, vol. 2. p. 322. r 2 Chron. xxiv, 25. u 2 Kings xiii. 
4, 5, 6, f See before, vol. 2. p. 322, under not.- B. 
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mean time, . 

himfelf upon his throne;- than he, cau fed the 

his father to he. put to 




had no fooner fettled 







that he fpared their children* according to the law; of Mofes, 
which forbids them to be pun ifhed for their father's crimes ^ 5 
jfrbrii which one may reasonably fuppdfe 
ceflbrs were riot equally ftri.£fc obfervers 
is, that AmafiaH had feeri fuch : fevere judgments- inflicted 
iipori Joafh his fatherland his apoftate chiefs , aimade him a 
long time afraid to imitate them ; though he forgot theni 
but tod foori; arid v like Joafh^ having began , his feig 




, he. niade as impious and tragieaLari 
end of it: Hisfignaiiuccefs agairift the Edomites of which 
art account has. been formerly given *,:promifed to him by 
God himfelf j did but too much f well the heart of thai 
young monarch 5 he had an army of 300,000 fighting men | 
and had hired 100,600 more of the king of Ifrael, when 
he was going upon that expedition. But a prophet came to 
him, and commanded him, in the name of Gqd to. tiif- 
Mfs thofe auxiliaries; aflliring him, that fuch idoiatrous 
troops would only be an invincible obftacle to his fuccefs, 
Jf he perfifted in_making life, of them. The king 
the point of obey ing} was only follicitbus how to get back fucceli 
the 100 





but the prbphet having told him, that God' was abje io. rer 
pay them to him with advantage/ he difmiiTed the Ifraelkifli 
troops j ndt without great refentment and heart-burning ori 
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their fide* df Which they failed not to give art ample proof 
burning and ravaging all the countries they werit through^ 
in their return home; This broke at once all friendfhip be- 
tween thofe two monarchs,and proved the fource of a bloody 
war. Happy had it been for Amafiah if this had been allj 
but that infatuated prince, after his victory over Edom, be- 
came fo ftupidly fond of the idols which he had taken froni 
them* that, as if all his fuccefs had been owing to theirtj an^i^olatr^ 
he caufed them to be fet up in Judah at his return, and went 
to far as to burn incenfe himfelf before them. He w'as fe- 
verely rebuked for this by a prophet, who alked him, among 
bther things, what amftance he could hope for frorti thofe 
lalfe deities, which could neither deliver their vbtaries^ rior 
themfelves, from his hands? But the king who was then 
too elated to bear either his advice or reproof, afked him,' 




Deut. xxiv. 1 6. * See vol. ii, p. t6$ 
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who made him his counfellpr^ and, in a threatening tone 1 , 
commanded him to hold his peace, and not provoke him 
to punifli his infolence. After fuch monftrous inftances of 
his folly and ingratitude, we need riot wonder, if he was 
abandoned by God to rufh into his own ruin. 

Am asiah had indeed eaufe to refent the ravages which 
the difbanded Jfraelites had committed in his kingdom, dure- 



ing his expedition againft Edom, and had he been lefs 
proud of his fuccefs,he might have taken more proper meafures 
for doing himfelf juftice for them ; but he feems to have beeii 
above all thefe confiderations, and the infblent challenge 
Isdefeated which he fent to Joaz, the then king of Ifrael, and. grand- 
by the king fon of Jehu, Come and let us fee one another in the face 9 doth 
of Ifrael, plainly fhow, that he wanted only to try his valour or for- 
tune with him. On the other hand, Joaz had no lefs rea- 
fon to truft to his own ; Joaz, foon after his acceflion to 
the crown, had been paying a mournful vifit to the pro- 
phet Eiifha, who was then lying on his death-bed, to i& 
prefent, to that holy perfon, the melancholy ftate in which 
he was going to leave the kingdom, which had already fuf- 
fered the greateft calamities from the kings of Syria* during 
the two laft reigns ; and the prophet touched with a fenfe of 
it, had prophefied to him, that he mould gain three fuc- 
ceeding victories over that domineering nation x . Joafc 
therefore, who had by this time given fuch fignal proofs of 
his courage and conduct, by thefe three victories, which he 
had gained over the Syrians, and by recovering all the places 

which they had taken from his predeceflbrs ( Z^, could not 

forbear 



x 2 Kings xiii. 14, &feq. See alfo before, vol. ii. p. 323. 

it 

I 

. (Z) It is not eafy to determine the time when Jehu won thefe 

?three victories 5 but however, it is more than probable, that it 
was long before he received this proud challenge from A- 
mafiah, as he was then in the 16th year of his reign (27). 
The text wouid even incline one to believe, that , he began 
%o beat the Syrians foon after the beginning of it (28). Arch- 
bifliop timer places it in the fix and fubfequent years of his reign, 
when having, as he« fuppofes, taken his fon, the brave Jeroboam 
II.. into confortftiip with him ; he left the kingdom under his care, 

whilft he went out againft the armies of Syria (29). 

The manner, in which the good old prophet did fOrefliow thefe 

' fignal victories, is too remarkable to be paft by. The king having 

expreft 

(27) Vid. Uner. Ann. fub A. M. 3 1 78. (28) Vid. 2 Kings 
xiii. 22, & feq. (29) Ufa. fup. fub A. M, 3168. 
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to 





0f this artfogant 




utrfibft 




apfivity. 

griation at the receipt 

wasjdou^h^ 




exprefl his fenfe for the ;lofs of fo great a prdte&of , . hi the ifroft 
pathetic ierms,, Elifha bid. ibim take his bow and . arrow. in his ihand, 
and pat himfelf, in a pofture of ilhooting out of his ^window eaft- 
ward towards Syria 5 which being done, he put his hand . upon 
that of the king's and bid him moot, and as the arrow went, - he 

cried out, 'The arrow jof the Lard's deliverance, and the ar-rdw of 

deliverance front Syria ; and then told the king, that he would 

rians in Apheck^ till he had quite eonfumed them, 
when he bid him afterwards to finite upon - the ground with 
another arrow, and the king had done fo three times, the prophet 

at it, and told him, --j ^-i 

or fix times, it would have been a certain 
fign Of his totally defeating of Ms Syrian enemy ; but iince he 
had flayed his hand at the third ftroke, he fhould gain but three 
battles agaitift him ( 36). The thing happened accordingly, and 








Syria; . after ihaving been kept under, during Joazand Jeroboam's 



^elgnj began to recover itfelf again, after the death of the latter, 
as we have feen elfe where +. 

# J 4 

V As for Elifha, he died foon after 'f and before the year was x out, 
fome Ifraelites, going^to bury a corps in the neighbourhood of Sa- 
maria, .perceived a band of Moabites coming towards them, for 
fear of whom, they caft the dead body into Elima's tomb and fled j 
but as foon as it had touched the bones of the dead prophet, the 
man revived and rah after them. What ufe a neighbouring church 
has made of this miracle, in favour of the relicks of their faints, 
is foreign to oaf f iibj e<ft : we have Elima's panegyric in few words 
in the book of Eceleiiafticus, " Eliflieus, fays that author, was 
" filled with the fpirit of Elijah ; whilft he lived, he was not over- 
'* awed by any prince* neither could any bring him into fubjec~fcion r 
" no word could overcome him ; and after his death he pro- 



« 



i 



phefied, &t. (3i)"- The Jews add, that the man thus mira- 
culoufly raifed ;was called Sallum, and that he .begat fons and 
daughters afterwards. Some are of opinion, that he had been a 
wicked man, and, as fuch, unfit to lie near the facred remains of 
thatprophet ; others think other wife (32), neither is it* worth en- 
quiring which of the two is moft in the right. 

Some authors, however, not content with the miracles that he 
wrought during his life and after -his death, have accompanied 
his birth with a remarkable one ; namely, that onevof the golden 

calves- 
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m t 



(30) 2 Kings xiii. 14. & fec[.- 



(31) Ecclef. xlviii, 12. & feq. 
1 3 . fub not . f . 



-f* Vid. vol. ii. p. 323, 3.24 



f 32; Vid. Mup.il. in 



Keg. 
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cd in the raoft fcornful and mortifying terms, under the 
allegory of a defpicable thiftle* which, having afpired to an 
alliance with the noble cedar, had, for his ambition, been 
crufhed under the feet of a wild beaft : he concluded with 
advifing him to reft contented with his late petty vi&ories^ 
and not fufFer his ambition to drive him into a defperate at- 
tempt, which would end, in all likelyhood, in the total lofs 
of his kingdom. But Amafiah, who was not to be humbled 
by words, was only the more exafperated at this anfwer,, 
and hafted to go out againft his rival : the two armies met 
in the neighbourhood of Bethfhemefh, where Judah was 
totally routed. Jofephus adds, that they were feized with 
fuch a pannic, at the very firft onfet, that they turned their 
backs, without ftriking one ftroke, and left their king at 
Amafiah the mercy of the conqueror y. Amafiah was actually taken 
•akenpri- prifoner, and Joaz marched on with him and his own army 

to Jerufalem, where he "obliged him to buy his freedom, at 
the expence of all the gold and lilver whicn were found ei- 
ther in the temple or in his own treafury ; after which, 
having demolifhed about 400 cubits length of the city wall 
and taken fome hoftages with him, he returned to Samaria* 
He did not outlive this victory above one year, after which 
he was fucceeded by his fon Jeroboam, the fecond of that 
name, after he had reigned 16 years. As for Amafiah, 
though he outlived his difgrace above 15 years, yet we read 
no more of him till the latter end of his reign ; when, 
having difcovered a confpiracy that was formed againft him 
at Jerufalem, he was forced to flee to Lachifh, where, not- 
withftanding his precaution, he was purfued and murdered 
by the confpirators. He was carried back upon horfes to 
Jerufalem, and buried with his anceftors ; and his fon 



ener. 



4 

9 



Azariah proclaimed in his uead z . 

In the mean time, whilft Amafiah fpent the remnant 
of his reign in a kind of inactive fecurity in Jerufalem ; 

Jeroboam 



y Ant. 3. 9. c. 10. e z Kings xiv. paff. to ver. 21.2 Chron 
xxv. p. tot. 



\ 

1 



calves bellowed out thefe words, with fuch a loud voice, that it 
was heard from Gilgal to Jerufalem ; This is he that is to deftroj 
the carved idols s and. break the molten images in pieces (33). 



(3 3) Vid. Doroth.Epiphan, & Ifidor. de more, prophet. & Chron 
jj^fchal ap Calm fup voc Eliff e. 



1 





to the Babylonifti Captivity. 12, 9 



Jeroboam II. the brave great-grandfon of Jehu, feemed Jeroboam 
ordained by providence to reftore the kingdom of IfraeI to^j ns of 
its priftine fplendor and greatnefs. His reign, which lafted 
41 years, befides thofe 10 which he had fpent in copartner- 
fliip with his father, gave him time more than fuificient to - 
perform that noble work, to which he was encouraged by 
the prophets Jonah, the fon of Amittai (A), and Hofea, 
the fon of Been* , who were cotemporaries with him, and 
foretold, that he mould complete the deliverance of Ifrael 
which his father had began, notwithstanding his cleaving 
to the idolatries of his predeceflbrs. Accordingly* he 
took the Syrian capital Damafcus, and Hamath, with all 



their territories; both which had formerly belonged to 



1 




, and all the country on the other fide of Jordan, 
from Hamath to the fea of the plain, or the dead fea b . 
The particulars of all thefe glorious adlions are unknown 
to us, having been written in the annals of the kings of 
Ifrael, long fince loft. He died in the 41ft year of his 
reign, and was buried with his anceftors in Samaria, and 
fucceeded by his fon Zachariah c . Jeroboam's reign was 
indeed a glorious one, with refpedfc to his conquefts, but 
it ilands branded for various idolatries, and for the injuftice, 
luxury, rapine, and other immoralities which reigned at 
that time 5 infomuch, that the prophets Hofea and Amos, 
who lived in his days, give us a very dreadful account of 



M 




the 



a See, 2 Sam. viii. 6. 2 Chron. viii. 3. & Num. xiii. 21. 
b 2 Kings xiv. paff. c Ibid. ver. ult. 



(A) This is the fame Jonah, or Jonas, as he is called in the 
gofpel (34), who was afterwards fent to preach repentance to the 
Ninivites (35). Uftier juftly obferves,' that he was a native of 
Gathepher (36), a town in the tribe of Zebulun (37}, in Galilee . 
of the Gentiles (38), againft that falfe affirmation of the Jews; 
That out of Galilee there never arofe a prophet (39). It is un- 
certain, whether thofe glorious fucceffes, which he foretold to the 
king of Ifrael, were committed to writing, and fince loft, or, 
which is more probable, were only delivered by word of mouth. 
We have nothing left of him but the book that bears his name, 
which relates to his being fent to preach repentance at Niniveh, 
the metropolis of Affyria;, and is therefore foreign to our prefent 

fubje<5t 



f34 ) Matt, xii. 41. (35) Jona. iii. paff. (36) 2 Kings 
xiv. 25. (37) Jofh. xix. 13. (38) Ifai. ix. 1. (39) John 

vii. 52. Vid. Vid. Uffer. Ann, fob A. M. 3197* 
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the diforders and'debaueheryy which were committed both 
m Samaria and in Ifrael (B), ancj were fen t to foretel the 

fad' 



r 

(B) The former of thefe prophets feems to aecufe the Israelites 

(40) of the fame enormities, as had been formerly committed in 
Gibeath* where the Levite's concubine had ,been abufed to death 



\ * 




He fpeaks of their having multiply e4 the|r idols to, a 



mameful degree all over the kingdom, for. which, and for all 
their other abominable practices, he denounces a total ruin and 

n to the king and people ; which he alfo lived to fee 
accompliftied in the hxth year of Hesechiah, when Ifrael was 




carried away captive (^2.). ' 

Hofea's prophecy begins with the command, which he received 
from Godj to go and marry a common proftitute, and to adopt 
lier fpuriotfs brood (43) ; a command, which has given fo much 
offence to the pious, and has adminiftered fuch oCcafion of ridicule 
to the libertines, that we hope it will not be thought improper to 
let the matter in a true light, for the benefit of thofe, who have 
not leifure, or opportunity, to confult the beft commentators up - 
on it. And here we may fafely rejecT: the folution of thofe fub? 
tile dolors, who pretend, that God may difpenfe with the laws 
of purity \ or of thofe, who look upon this -marriage to have 
been tranfa&ed only in a viilon, or that it is. only a parable; fuck 
evafions do often leave a greater difficulty, than they endeavour 



remove 



■ Nothing is more obvious, than that the fcriptures, we mayad4 
all languages, give to men and things the qualities they formerly 
had 5 thus the blind and deaf are faid to lee and hear, the dead 
to live, iinners to be reformed, and publicans and harlots [not 
thofe certainly who continued fuch, but thofe who were converted] 
to enter into the kingdom of God, before the priefts,, elders, 
and outwardly fanclified Pharifees (44). Will it not therefore be 
more natural to think, with better commentators (45), that the 
Woman, whom the prophet is commanded to marry, had been a 
common proftituce before fhe became his wife ? The priefts in- 
deed were forbid to marry fuch women, but none elfe ; an,4 
provided they were reclaimed by it from their wicked lives, there 



was nothing in fuch marriages unworthy of a prophet. . On the 



contrary, it was the propereft emblem of God's merciful dealings 
with the Ifraelites, whom he efpoufed and adopted, notwithllan<l- 
ing ail their former wickednefs, and from whom he might juftly 
challenge the fuitable returns of obedience, faithfulnefs, and grat 

titude 



y m 



(40) Kof. x. 9. (41) Judg. xix. 14, & feq. (42) Conf. 
Hof. i. 1. &'2 Reg. xviii. 10. (43; Hof. Ibid, paff: (44) Mat. 
xxi; 31. & alib. (45) Vid, de Lyra, Riber. Pilcat. & al in lpc,. 





■ to the Babylonifli Captivity. 

i 

fad and total ruin, which their fins would , fhottly brl&g 
upon t(ie whole kingdom. Amos, in particular, was feht 
from Judah, where he was a common ihepherd,: to de- 
nounce the raoft fevere judgments again ft lira el, even "to 



the total difperfion of it ; Which he did under the types 
of grafhoppers, which deftroyed all the fruit of the land; 



of a devouring fire ; and laftly, of a plummet line and 



tottering wall, ready to bury the idols of Ifrael under its 
ruins d . For thefe prophecies he was accufed to the king, 

H if 2 \ \ ^ 





M 4 

d Amos yii. pair. 

titude; but which if they failed of, they could expec}: nothing 
but divorcement and reje&ion, fuchas a woman jh Goiner^ cafe 
would deferve, if fhe ihould relapfe into her former vices, after 
fhe had been fo kindly reclaimed from them (46). 1 

We may add, that Hofea, or, as the original calls him, VJ 
Hofheagh, which word implies a Saviour, was a kind of type of 
Chrift, >who, we know, came to efpoufe to himfelf a church,^ con- 

not of righteous, or of thofe that thought themfelves 
fuch, but of repenting linners, of all kinds and nations, and to 
reclaim them from their fins by his preempts and example, as well 
as by grace and holy Ifpirit. This typical marriage might there- 
fore have a view to him, as well as to the fiteraj farvatibn of 
Judah, and ruin of Ifrael, with which his prophecies are filled. 
This may further appear to be the cafe, if we confider the names, 
character, and other circumftances, relating to the children which 
the prophet had by this woman ; particularly their changing of 
their names from Lo-Ammij thou art not my people, into Ammi, 
thou art my people; and from Lo-Ruhamah. fhe fhall have no 
mercy, to Ruhamah, me fhall obtain mercy; as alfo, their be- 
coming as numerous as the fands of the fea; all which feem 
chiefly to relate to the converfion of mankind to the chriftian re- 
ion. But thefe are out of our province. 
Hofea is the firft, whofe prophecies we have had tranfmitted in 
•Writing ; he continued in the exercife of his prophetical office 
near the fpace of 70 years, during the reigns of Uzziah, or Aza- 
riah, Jothanj Ahaz, and Hezechiah. His prophecies are di- 
vided into 14 chapters ; in the four firft, he expofes the various 
iniquities of the ten tribes ; from thence to the 1 2th chapter, he 
denounces the punimments impending on them, particularly their 

deftru&ion by Shalmanezer. The remainder is full of comfortable 

promifes to the godly and penitent : what became of him at laft, 

the text doth not tell us, and it is dangerous to truft; to any thing 
elfe. " 




(46) Vid, Pfeifer. Dubia. S. Script. Le Scene. Effay on a new 
ver. p. i. Ch. 10. 
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*4xy Amafiah, one of the idolatrous priefts of Bethel 

by him commanded to return into Judah and propheiy 



-1 




there 5 which he was forced to do, though not before hq 
had denounced this heavy judgment againft the meflenger 
Amafiah, that his wife fhould become an open prbftitute 
in the city, that his fons and daughters mould fall by th$ 

fword, and himfelf die in a polluted land e , namely, that 
of AfTyria; whither the ten tribes were foori after carried 

away captive, and he, in all probability, along with 
them (C). 

tachamh. Zachariah fucceeded his father Jeroboam : he was the, 

great-grandfon of Jehu ; and fo far was God's promife to 

laft fulfilled, that the kingdom mould continue in his 



.r 




Year of the family to the fourth generation - 9 but his threatenings againft 

ySr 'before '^ a ' t kingdom ^jd not lag behind, and. we may date the 
Chrift, 772 downral of Ifrael from the reign of Zachariah. From that 
!*/*V"NJ 1 1 m e , we read of nothing but treafons and rebellions, of 

' murders, anarchy (D), and univerifaj defolation : Zachariat 
had fcarce reigned fix months, before he was publicly 

maflacred by Shallum, one of his own domeftics., accord- 

wg 



e Ibid. ver. ult 



(C) As for Amos, as he was neither prieft nor prophet, but 
only called, upon this extraordinary cafe, to the latter, it is pro- 
bable, that, after his return into the land of Judah, he retired 
into the city of Tekoah, where he continued to prophefy againft 
Ifrael, for lilencing and expelling him out of their kingdom (47). 
He foretold, in particular, the calamities which they would fall 
into after Jeroboam IPs death ; the murther of his ion and fuc- 
ceflbr ; the coming of Pul and Tiglath-pilefer, kings of AfTyria, 

againft Ifrael j and the captivity of the ten tribes. Some other 
of his prophecies are levelled againft Syria, Tyre, the Philiftines, 
Edomites, Ammonites, and Moabites ; and .fome againft the 
kingdom of Judah. His ftyle is plain and low, and his expreffions, 
iuch as one might expert from a ruftic or a. fliepherd. Other, 
particulars relating to his life and death, which we meet with in 
ancient fathers, we omit, becaufe we neither think them material 
nor certain. 

* 

(D) Our archbifhop Ufher (48) obferves here, that there muft 
have been an inter-regnum of eleven years and half, before Za- 
chariah afcended the throne ; without which fuppofition, it will 
be impoflible to, make his death and Shallum's fhort- lived reign to 
coincide with the 39th year of Azariah king of Judah, in which 
St is faid to have happened (49). 

(47) Amos. ii. 13, & feq. iii. pafl'. & ajib. (48) Ann. f»b» 
A.M. 3220. (49) z JUngs xv. 8, 1 7. 



ipg to J6fephus f , who feized upon the kingdom, and, af- 
ter a reign of thirty days, was himfelf murdered by Me- 
nahem, Zachariah's general in the metropolis of Samaria. 
'As foon as this la ft was feated upon the throne, he return- 
ed to Tfrzah, a city in the tribe of Ephraim, formerly the 
refidence of Jeroboam I. S which place refilling to open 
the gates to him, he put all the inhabitants to the fword, 
and committed the moft horrid cruelties on their pregnant 
women, that ever were done by the vileft barbarians. 




was not long, however, before he faw himfelf invaded by 
Pul king of Affyria (E) ; and, as he was not in a conditiori 
to make head againft him, he was forced to buy his friend - 
fliip at the price of 1000 talents of filver, which he levied 
upon the wealthier!: of his own fubje&s, whom he obliged 
to pay 60 fhekels per head ; upon which Pul returned 
homewards, and Menahem reigned quietly the remaining 

eleven years of his life, and was fucceeded by his fon Pe- 

kahiah, in the 50th year of Azariab, or IfJzzjah, king of 



Judah 



The 



f Ant. 1. ix. p. 1 1 . § See 1 Kings xiv. 17. h % Kings xy. 1 3, and 23. 

1 

(E) The fame prelate (50) thinks, that this Pul was * the fa- 
ther of Sardanapalus, called from him Sardan-Pul, as Merodach 
lung of Babylon called Merodach-Baladan from his father Bala- 
dan. Pul is the firft king of Affyria we find named in fcripture 
from the time of Nimrod, and may be reafonably enough fup- 
pofed to have reigned .in.Niniyeh, at the time of Jonah's preach- 
ing; and to have been converted by him. ■ 

Thofe who follow the verlion of the feventy believe, that Pul 
was invited by Mepahem to come to his affiftance. One of the 
prophets upbraids indeed the king and people of Samaria, with 
fending to Affyria for help, for which he threatens them with 
being fent thither captives (52) ; but the original affirms, that he 
came againft, or invaded, the land ; and the book of Chronicles 
lays exprefsly, that God ftirred up the fpirit of Pul againft him, 
as he did afterwards that of Tilgath-pilefer, who carried away 
the two tribes and half beyond Jordan into captivity / 53^. Jo- 
fephus reckons this invafion of Pul to have happened towards the 
latter end of Menahem's reign (54] 5 but Ufher, whom we fol- 
low, places it in the beginning of it. 



(50) Ub. fup. (51) Hof. v. 13. viii. 9. 13. x. 6. 13. 

(52) Chron. ix. 3, & alib. paff. Conf. 2 Kings xv, 19* 

Chron. v. ult. (54) Ant. 1. ix, c. 11. 




V 



Year of the The kingdom of Judah all this while enjoyed a perfect 
ySf before P^ 06, 'A-zariab, whom the-peopje had fet upon the throne^ 
cSft/771. immediately after his father Amafiah's murder, (that is, 

as the text expreffes it) in the 27th year of Jeroboam lid's 
reign ' (F), was then but fixteen years of age,*arid was 




wholly directed by Zachariah, not the prophet of that 
name* who lived after their return from the captivity, but 
another, who is only known for the great wifdom and 
piety of his counfels to the young monarch ; fo that, dure- 
Azariah's j n g tne life of that faithful coimfellor, Azariah became 



P iet y 3 equally confpicuous for his zeal againli idolatry, for his 

pious imitation of his beft predeceflbrs, and for his great 

?od foccefs j fuccefs againft feveral of bis neighbours, efpecially the Phi- 

lift in es K He likewife fortified his own metropolis^ re- 





paired the wall of it, which had been demolifhed 
king of Ifrael, and built feveral fortrefles and magazines in 

feveral parts of his kingdom, and in thofe countries which 

fie had taken from the Philiftines, Arabians, and Menu* 
nims (G). His army confifted of 307,500 brave !toien 
under the command of two expert generals, Maafiah and 
Hananiah, and of Jehiel, his fcribe, or fecretary of war^ 
who appointed each band their refpe£live turns, according 

to the mufter- rolls, . Befides thefe, he had alfo 2600 offi 



4 \ 



cers 



f 




5 Ibid. yer. 1. k 2 Chron. xxvi. 6, &feq. See vol. ii. 

260. 



m 

(F) That is, as the fame Ufber, a.nd the margin of our bibles 
rightly . obferve, • the 27th year from his being admitted co -partner 

with his father Jehoafh, though but the 1 6th from his reigning 

ifcle monarch. 




( t G) Thefe . .Mehunims the Chaldee parapliraft renders ijltfp 

The inhabitants in the wildernefs of Mahon, whidiwfs 
part of Arabia-petrea, toward Gerar and Pharan ; for 
reafon they feem joined with the Arabians of Gur-baal, 
who dwelt in another canton of the -fame province ; and as botn 
were in the fame neighbourhood of Egypt, therefore the text add?, 

that Uzziah's fame was ipread abroad, even unto the entering 0/ 

%yp.£ (55)- " . ' _ 

We ought to obferve here, t,hat thefe wars of the king of 

dah are not recorded in the book of Kings, where his hiftory 
feems ftrar^gely. cur tailed , but only, in that of the Chronicles ( $(*)> 



(55) Vid. Bochart. Phaleg 1. ii. c. 23. Le Clerc. Com. in Iqc. 
&al. (56) Comp. z Chron! xxvi. 1, & feq, & 2 Kings' xiv. 

21, & feq. 





to 




I 



all 




for their. 






* 



and 3 




prodigious quantity of arms of aluortsta fopgty, hj$ ariay* An »y> an ^ 

and which foe kepjt In federal ftrong ftoreieitjes aji magazine^ 






ovier iiis kingdom, To thefe he adcled 
m m machines for throwing darts, large 
d©ftrju<9:ive materials, from his towers angd bulwarks, ^irhi^b 
arefaid to have been contrived 
gineers. , Whilft he was thus employed in 
fairs, he did not forget the M&nefe of sgricuJtnre 

the text fays, that he was a lover of . it, jthait be 
bad great herds of cattle, a great number of fields ancj yine- 






of buihandmen and vine-dreflers ; 





toners and cots, and digged wells every where for the £pjj r 
venience of his fervants and cattle. So that, whether WM 

in peace or war, he feerna ' to have arrived 




$t the height of glory and wealth. , . .: : 

But all this he unhappily loft by one rafh act, his afo 
tempting to infringe upon theprieftly office, and to j*u.m 




vain 



the facred altar. He was, however, ftrong 
tyoppofed by the then high-prieft Azariah, at the head of 
fourscore other zealous priefts, who reprefented to him, in 

that it was a province which belonged only to the 
fons of Aaron; the infatuated king would not deiift from, 
it, till he felt himfelf fmitten with leprofy, in fuch a fud-- 
kn and extraordinary manner, as made him fenfible, that 
it was fent from God, as a punifhment for his prefump^ 
tipn. The priefts, as foon as they perceived the firft to- 
kens of tha$ polluting difeafe appear in his forehead, were 
going to force him out of the temple ; but Azariah was 

time ftruck with fuch terror and remprfe '.(H), thaj- 

he 




/ 



(B) The reafon of IJzziah's being thus miracujoufly frnitten 

is only found in the book of Chronicles. Jofephus 




{57} adds a y f ery remarkable circumftance, which accompanied 

tbis punifliment, if we may take his word for it ; namely, that. 



mik the king perMed to threaten the priefts -who oppofed his 
fl&pdous defign, Qod fent a miraculous earthquake, which had this 

fcWe efFe&, that 'it opened the roof of the temple, through the 

took of which that ray of light got entrance which lighted upon 
face, and covered it with leprofy > and, 2. that it rent a 
oimtain in two which flood at a (mall distance from Jerufalem, 

%lialf of which having rolled about four furlongs, ftopt againft 

Mother mountain, choaked the high- way, and covered the king's 
jNen all over with rubbjfli. 

Some 

« * 1 

(57) Ant. 1, 9. c* i2> 




he faved them that trouble, and made what hafte he could 
not only out of that facred place, but even out of * 




city, and went to live in a feparate houfe, where he con* 
tinned, infe&ed with that diftemper, fecluded from conn 
mon fociety, and deprived of the regal power, unto the 



p|s death, day of his death, and was buried in a fepulchre, apart, ad 

joining to that of his anceftors 1 . He died in the 5 2d 
year of his reign, and the 68th year of his age m , and was 
fucceeded by his fon Jotham, who had taken the govern4 
ment upon him immediately after his father's feclufion, 
The author of the Chronicles adds, that Uzziah's hiftorv? 



was written by Ifaiah the fon of Amos n ; but we find 
nothing now of him in the writings of that prophet,, but 
his name 0 . 

Pekejah Two years before Azariah's death, Pekejah fucceeded 
king of his father Menahem in Ifrael ; and, after two years reign 

aerel'and" WaS killed in ^ 0Wn P aIace b ? Pekah the fon of 

Weeded by Hah, one of his generals, who afcended the throne about 

' ' v a year 



• \ * 



? 2 Ghrori. xxvi. p. tot. m 2 Kings xv. 2. * 2 Ckon< 
ib. ver. 22, 23. 0 See Ifai. i. 1. vii. 1. 




Some of the prophets do, indeed, fpeak of an earthquake, 
Which happened in Uzziah's days ,* but, befides, that neither, the/, 
nor the facred hiftorian, mention any thing of its wonderful effei 

againft that monarch ; it is plain, Jofephus muft be out in his' 
chronology, picaufe he makes it to have happened towards 
latter end of that monarch's life ; (for he fays exprefly, that fie 
«3ied of grief, foon after his misfortune,) whereas the former $ 
the prophets above-mentioned fays, that the earthquake ha 
n the days of Uzziah and of Jeroboam II. Now it is plain, 
as thq learned Uiher obferves, that this was long before Uz- 
xiah was fmitten with leprofy, becaufe his fon Jotham, who 
took the government upon him immediately upon his feclu- 
fion, was not born till fome time after Jeroboam's death 
(5 9). This remark will alfo hold equally good againft the .reft 
of the Jews, who, to make the earthquake and the king's pu- 
nifhment meet, affirm, that they happened in the 25 th year of 
his reign, that is, before Jotham was born. Both therefore, Jo* 
fephus and they, have joined two events together, to make the 
king's puniihment appear more wonderful, which, it is plain from 
what has been faid above, happened, the one about the middle^ 
and the other towards the latter end of that prince's reign, that 
is, at about 25 years diftance from each other. 

(58} Amos i. 1. Zechar. xiv, 5 . {59) Vid. JJfler. 4 
fob. A. 3VL 3221* 






♦ 

. to the Babylonifh Captivity, i 

a year before Jotham fucceeded his father in Judah. The 
chara£ler of thefe two princes was very oppofite : Pekah 
was a wicked prince, and followed the fteps of his prede 
oeflbrs^ fo that his reign proved trouMefome and un fuc- 
cefsful, and ended in a violent death : Jotham was 25 years Jothatn king 
old when his father died, he was a wife and pious prince, « f J udah * 
and appears to have inherited all his father's virtues with- 
out any of his vices, and was blefled with extraordinary, 
fuecefs. Pekah, having made a league with Rezin king 
of Syria, made an attempt againft Judah ; but he was foon 
forced to go back and defend his own territories againft 
Tiglath-pilefer king of Aflyria, who had invaded the land 
of Napthali, took the moft confiderable towns of it, and 
carried that whole tribe captive into his own kingdom j 
whilft Jotham gained feveral confiderable advantages againft 
his neighbours, efpecially againft the Ammonites, Whom 
lie brought under a yearly tribute of 100 talents of filverjf 
10,000 meafures of wheat, and the fame quantity of bar- 
as we have feen elfewhere f . At length* having 
repaired and beautified the temple, fortified the city * and 
done many other pubjic a£te, Jotham died in peace, af- 
ter he had reigned iixteen years, and was fucceeded by his 
fon Ahaz. As for Pekah, ^fter he had had the mortifi- 
cation to fee one whole tribe torn from him by a foreign 
power, and his kingdom, during the laft ten years of his 
reign, reduced into anarchy and rebellion ; he was mur- 
dered and fucceeded bv Hofhea the fon of £lah. in the 



\ 




26th year of his reign % and about three years after J 
lam's death, v 



1 1 - 
\ l - 




However, he was more fuccefsful, during tbofe three 
years, againft Jotham's unworthy fon, whofe impieties 
made his reign as unfortunate and inglorious, as that of 
% father had been glorious and fuccefsful. He was fcarce 
ieated on the throne, before his kingdom was invaded 

joint forces of the kings of Ifrael and Syria. Ahaz Ahaz's i<ffi* 





then under the utmoft confternation, at the news of lat ? ous 
fuch powerful enemies coming up againft him, and 



feem to have expected nothing lefs than the total diflb 

jution of the Jewifh monarchy 5 when Ifaiah the fon of 

Amos 



unfuccefsfuil 

reign. 



p 2 Chron. xxvii. 5. f See vol. ii. p. 128. * 2 Kings 

paflT. 2 Chron. xxvii. p. tot. See alfo Uffer. An. fub. 

A - M. 3245, and the margin of our Bible on 2 Kings. 
*v. 30. 
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Amos*(i)i Who had -begin tt> prdphe'fy even 



littter end *>f Uzfciah's reign, came t& Mm 

> that thefe tWo pfineefe 

vain ag 




that the 




time, to 




#as far efibiigh Off, he bid him afk-a figfl 
though he ver fo hard, and it (hould be granted 










or 



tfftbeltefV refuting to afk for the 







frdm the Lord^ that before 




came, a Virgin jhould conceive and bear a fori, arid call -his 



name Hinimanu-el, or God with us, and fd on ( K). 




. s Ibid. vii. l, 2i& feq. ± Kings ■ XVjV 



5. See alfo vol. ii. p. 324. 
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Ifaiah, called from the Womb to be a prophet* r6o)$ ah4 




endowed with lingular courage and eloquence for that impdrtah't 

office ( 6 1), is affirmed by the Jews, and believed by many Chfri* 
ftiahs, to have been the grandfon of Joaftrking of Judah (62)* 
His firft vifion was about the latter erid of Uzziah's reign 
tyit his prophecies relate to his fucceffors, namely, the. -firft . fix 
chapters to Jotham, the fix next to his fon Ahaz, and the reft tQ 
Hezekiah ; excepting, that feveral of them are interfperied, which 
relate to the Meffiah, and to the fate of feveral foreign kingaomsi 
He is juftly efteemed the prince of the prophets, for the inimitable 
loftinefs and hiajefty of his ftiie, as well as for the clearnefs of his 




ecies . . 



He. was highly refpecled by the good kings, efpecially by He? 
2e ; kiah , who ferit to confult him Upon all emergencies ; and as ill 
treated by the bad Ones, efpecially by Manafieh, bywhom hie fe 





to have been put to a cruel death, as we have 

elfewhere + . ' ;> 

(K) This we take to be a much mOre natural ferife of that pro- 
phecy * than to fuppofe* as fome have done (64), that fuch a 

was really born in Ahaz's time, to allure him of 
the promifed deliverance ; for as there is not the leaft mention-of 

fuch an extraordinary birth, fo neither do we fee, that there was 

. any 



(60) Vid. Ifai. xlix. 1, &feq. (61 J Ibid. 1. 4. (62) »* 
Rabbin. Omn. Vid. & Hieron. in Ifai. paff. (63) Ibid, 

vi. 1, &feq. f Vid. vol. iii. ch. 7. fe£l. 4. Courts of 

Judicature, not. D. ("64 ) Whitb. in loc. Literal pro- 

phec.&al. . 
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burning KIs very children in the €re, 

«'^;AWe x fin v#a« its 15*3 r^vi 



dther nations 
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2 Ghron xxviii. 3. & feq. 
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ter jbould not depart from Judah 



any neceflity jfbrit, in order to convince the defponding kmg 4 who 

not be ignorant of that prophecy of Jacob, that tbefcep- 

tillSbilob was come (65) 3 

much iefs v that he was to fprihg of the lineage of David. 1 But 

what ftaggered Ahaz s faith, artd made him rear, that the regal 
power was going to depart from his family, was, that his two 
enemies had combined tb fet up a teriger npbh his throne (66). 
All; therefore 1 , thit was wanting to difpel his |reTent Fears ab6ut it, 
was for the prophet to aflure him from God, that this Shiloh ptd- 
iifed to JudWh and Bavid, who was to forerun the total excMon 
of tHe Jewiih polity, was to be^orfe in a miraculous manner, and 

4km 




with a divine character, a 



as he might be eaiily fatisfied,had not as yet happened in his king- 
dom. 

i 

As for that part of the prophecy which is commonly urged on 

M other fide, namely, Before this wonderful child Jbull\ know* 
pad from evil, the land which thou ahhorreft Jhall be fdrfahn of 

htb'her kings (67) ; we think, that if it be rightly underftood; it 
Will rather confirm our fenfe of the prophecy, and that the words 



Ought to be thus rendered : For, (or rather,, as the particle o Ki, 



our ver- 



feems to import here, ) Nay before this child can know good from 
evil, this land which thou (yp Kotz, not abhbrreft, as M 11 ~ 
|h fenders it, but) art To fdlicitous about, or gfteft Up For M, 

by Which, we . think, ought 
fc be hnderftood, ; "ribt the kings of Syria arid Ifrael, for the former 






cduldhbt- be called her : (Canaan's/ king* arid the 
a'ftare in it at Beft, but the kings oflfrael and Judah ; as it really 
Was before the coming of the Meffiah. 

However, t though we have delivered this our own private opi- 
nion, we lhall venture no further upon the argument, much lefs 
Bpon fome other parts of this prophecy, left we fhould be thought 
to expatiate too far out of our province. 



(65) Gen. xlix 



10. 



(66) Ifai 



See vol. ii. p. 486. not. G 
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(6j) Ibid. ver. 16 
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his ill fuccefs againft Jerufalem, went and recovered Eloth^ 

a confiderable fea- port town upon the Red- Sea,, which Uz- 
ziah had taken from him ; he repaired and fortified it, drove 



the Jews out of it, and ^peopled it with his Syrian fubje£b ; 
arid from that time the Tews never could retake it from 
his fuceeflbrs m i What havoc k he made in his territories 
we have already partly feen in the Syrian hiftory f . 



'i 



. . . The kins; of Ifrael was ftill the more inveterate and fuc- 
daughter of cefsful of the two, and it is hot eafy to fay , how far ha 
Jiis fubjeds. might have carried on his coriquefts againft him,had not a pro- 
phet been fent from God to put a timely ftop to them. He 
had already killed in one Jingle battle, 120,000 of his 



braveft fubjecls, befides Maazaiah, Ahaz's fon, and fome 




. of the nobleft that were next his royal perfori ; arid had 
likewife taken 200,000 captive women and children, whom 
they were carrying away to Samaria 5 when' Obed, that 
was the prophet's name, flopped theni fhort, and 
them, whether they did not think it enough to have made 
fuch a horrid arid uriiverfal llanghter of their brethren, uii-- 
Iefs they carried away a much greater number into flavery f 
He added, that though the idolatries of Judah had drawii 
thofe heavy judgments upon that unfortunate tribe,- yet if 
they perflfted to carry thofe innocent prifoners into capti- 
vity, their cruelty would bring down rriuch feverer ones 
upon themfelves. He concluded, with exhorting them, la 
be contented with the rich plunder they had got, andrta 
fend their captives back to Jerufalem ; which they at length 
complied with. This fpeeeh did even work fo far u 

them, that they did not difmifs them without fome 
tokens of pity and humanity u . 
Edomandtfie WiiiTST Ahaz's affairs were in this difmal plight, the 
Phiiiftines Edomites arid Philiftines did invade other parts of his land 5 
invade him. ^ e f ormer G f w jj©ar carried away a great nuriiber of cap- 
tives i and the latter recovered feveral confiderable frontier 





» < 



♦ * 
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towns from him x . In this extremity he had recourfe to 
his old ally the king of Aflyria^ whom £0 gain to his aP 
liftance, he made no fcruple to ftrip both temple and city 
of all the gold and filven Tilgath-pilefer received his pre-? 
fents, but, inftead of coming to aflift him againft the con*, 

federate kings, he turned his whole ftrength againft that of 

Syria* 



* 2Kingsxvi. 6. f See vol. ii. p. 3 2 4* 



* 2 Chron. xxviii.from ver. 6. to 16. . * Ibid, ver* 17* 

18. See vol. ii, p. 26a. 




ap. J. m the Babylorii fh Captivity. - i- 



Syrian tinder a pretence of caufing- a- diveruon (L) ; and* 

having killed Rezin, and feized upon his capital * Ahaz» 
came thither to pay' a vifit to him, upon what deilgn is not 
eafy to guefs. Among the curiofities which he faw at Da- 
mafcus, he was fo taken with the elegance of a heathehifh 
altar^ that he caufed a model to be taken from' it, and" to 
be fent to Urijah the high-prieft, with orders* that he 
ihould caufe one to be made after it, and to be fet up in the 
temple, Urijah dared not difobeVj but caufed the altar to 
be made* and to be placed in the room of the old one/ 



which had been fet up by Solomon ; which laft was put 
by on the north fide of it. At his return, the king highly 

pleafed to fee his orders fo punctually executed, offered upHistdo 
incehfe, and a vaft quantity of facrifices upon it ; but he 

foon after caufed the temple to be ftiut up, whilft he 

reared 



f 




( L) This is, at leaflr, the be£ way to reconcile the book of 
ings and that of Chronicles, the former of which fays, that he 
came to Ahaz's affiftance ; and the latter, that he did not, but 
father ftraightned him (6%). 

Some indeed [6cj) think, that Ahaz put himfelf too much in his 
jpower, and was become a kin4 of dependent upon him, living in > 
continual fear of being invaded by him. This is indeed far from im- 
probable, fince he left his fucceffor under an obligation of paying 
a tribute to the Afiyrians, whofe general taxed him with rebellion 
for not paying it accordingly, as we mail fee in the fequel. This 
friade Tremellius conjecture to be the reafon, why he is faid to . 
have turned the outward entry, which led from the royal palace to 
; the temple (70 namely left Tiglath mould affault him that way, 
and fo break into his palace ( 7 i ) . Another author (72) thinks 
that the fame fear made him remove the "JD1D MufTac or cover- 
ing of the fabbath which he agrees, with us, was the throne on 
which the kings ufed to feat themfelves during the fervice of the 
temple 5 and caufed it to be hid, left that prince mould carry it a- 
way with him. There might^mdeed be fome ground for it, if we 
had the leaft hint in the text of his coming towards Jerufalem 5 but 
as that is not the cafe, we may fuppofe, that Ahaz did remove 
both that, and all that was valuable in the temple, only to con - 
vert it all to his own ufe. 

This Tilgath-pilefer is the fame with Ninus the younger, who 
reigned in AlTyria 19 years as will be feenin its proper place. 



T 68) Conf. 2 Kings xvi. 7, & feq. & 2 Chrbn. xxviii .20, 21. 

(69} Vid. Uffer. An. A. M. 3265. {70 J TremeL in Joo, 



170 2 Kings xvi. 18, (72) Galm. Hift. V. T, 1. v. ^ 
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reared altars in every corner of Jerufalem, and every where 
elfe to the Syrian gods, which he faid had been fo fuccefsful 
againfthim; and having abandoned himfelf to the moft 
and death; abominable idolatries, he finifhed his impious reign in the 

36th year of his age, and was fucceeded by his fon He- 
zekiah 5 he reigned fixteen years y , and was buried in 
rufalem, not in the fepulchre of David, of which he was 




efteemed unworthy, but in fome other place by itfelf 

The kingdom oflfrael, all this while was in no bet- 
ter plight than that of Judah : Pekah had paid dear for hjs 
fuccefs again ft it, being murdered by Hofhea foon after his 
return ; that is, in the fourth year of Ahaz (M). This 
revolution, however, proved fo diftaftful to the Ifraelites, 
that it caufed a kind of anarchy, which lafted almoft nine 
Hofhea years ; during which time, Hofhea found it a difficult tafk 

lS° f to k ee l? himfelf upon the throne : and after he had quelled 
rae * thefe commotions, and began to reign more peaceably, 

we do not find, that he made any hoftile attempt, either 
gainfr. Ahaz or his fucceflbr. He had indeed other bu- 



it * 



Kis trouble- ilaefs upon his hand, Shalmanefer had, by this time, fuc- 
fomc reign, ce eded Tiglath-pilefer in Aflyria, and whether Hofhea had 

been forced to make ufe of his affiftance to fettle himfelf 
upon his throne, or whether his predeceflbr had commit- 
ted any hoftilities againft Ifrael, during his alliance with 
Ahaz, Hofhea was by fome means, not mentioned in the 
text, become tributary to AfTyria a , and was endeavouring 
to free himfelf from that yoke, by . courting So, king of 
Egypt, to art alliance wfeh him. This attempt proved the 
fource of new troubles, which ended at lafl in the total ex- 

ciiion of the Ifraelitifh monarchy, as we fhall fee very 
foon. 

Itf 



■ 

y 2 Kings xvi. 2. 2 2 Chron. xxviii. ult. a 2 Kiflgs 
xvii. 3, &feq. 



(M) The text fays (73) in the 20th year of Jotham, but as 
he reigned bat 16 years (74), it can mean no more than 20 years, 



from the time that he began to reign ; that is, in the fourth year 
of his fon and fucceflbr. In the fame manner we muft underftand 
what is faid in another place (75), that Hofhea began to reign in 
the 1 2th year of Ahaz ; by which is meant, that he did not pro- 
perly begin to reign till then, by reafon of theitirs and tumults, 
which arofe after the murder of his predeceflbr. 

{73) 2 Kings xv. 13. (y^) Ibid. ver. 33, (75)1^* 

xvii, 1. 



1 




Chap. 7* to the Babylon ifli Captivity* 143 

In the mean time* Hezekiah had afeended his fathers fWldah** 
throne, in the 25 th year of his age, and in the 1 2th* or, S ood re, £ n « 
as the text hath it, in the third year of Hofhea's reign** 
that is, abating the iirft nine years of anarchy, mentioned V ?ar of the 
in the la ft note. It was not difficult for him to difcover F1 °cd>"73. 
the fource of all Judah 7 s misfortunes, and the moft effec- <^ft bef ° re 
tual means to retrieve them : this is what he fet about with v— /JLZ 
the utmoft diligence and application* He began with open- 
ing the temple, which his impious father had caufed to bethe teir|>le 
Ihut up, and commanded the priefts and levities to purify °P c p? d » an ^ 
themfelves and it, and to renew the daily worfhip of Godj Punfied% 
acccording to the law of Mofes. This good work was be- 
gun upon the firft day of the year, it being the fabbath b ^ 
and was finifhed on faturday the 1 6th of the fame month. 
The king then aflembled the elders of Judah on the next 
morning, and went with them to the temple, attended 
with the priefts and levites, and a numerous croud of peo- 
e. Here they began to offer up the proper offerings to 
expiate the fins of the nation ; after which, they facrificed 
fuch numbers of burnt and peace-offerings, that the priefts 
who affifted at the ceremony* being inefficient for the fer- 
vice$ were obliged to call in the levites to their afliftance, 
and thefe accepted the oflice with the utmoft readinefs 
and joy (N). All this while, the air was filled with the* 
found of the trumpets, and other mufical inftrumentSj and 
with the voices of the fingers, who accompanied the cere- 
mony with pfalms and hymns, fuitable to that extraordi- 
nary folemnity, which was concluded with exprelftons of 
the utmoft joy and fatisfaction, both in the king and 
people. It could not indeed but be a pleafmg fight, to fee 




N 2 



a 




b 2 Chron. xrix. 3* & feq. 



(N) It appears by the text, that a great number of priefts had 
proved tardy in obeying the king's command, fo that they could 
not vacate at the fervice of the temple, for want of being pu- 
rify ed, whilft the levites, who had Ihewed a more than ordinary 



diligence in complying with it (76), were honoured with that 



off.ce, from which their inferior rank excluded them. What part 
they did bear in it, doth not appear ; but we may reafonably 
%pofe, that they helped to lull and prepare that yaft number of 
victims, which were then offered ; whilit the priefts were taken 
u p with making the proper afperiions with the blood, and of^ 
fering the fat and fiefh of them, as they received them at their 
hands, ' 

(y6) 2 Chron. xxix. 34, xxx. 15, & fecj, 
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a king and nation fo fuddenly turned from the worfhip of 
the filthieft idols, to that of the living God c . One mis- 
fortune there was, however, that the feafon was paft for ; 
celebrating the paflTover ; that folemnity was to begin on 
the eve of the 14th day of that month, and it was now the 
17th; but their zeal pointed to them an expedient out of 
v ' the law of Mofes, where it is prefcribed, that thofe, who, 

by reafon of any legal impediment, could not celebrate 
that feftival on the firft, mould do it on the fecond month f . 
The good king poftponed it accordingly, and made ufe of 

Afolemn tnat i nterva ^ to fend circular letters through his whole 
paflbver kingdom, to invite his fubje£s to be prefent at that feaft, 
celebrated. on t j ie G f t ] le next month. His piety went further ; 

and the miferies, under which the idolatrous Israelites groaned, 
infpired him with a defireof endeavouring, at leaft, to work a 
Ifrael invit- reformation in that unhappy kingdom : to this end he wrote a 

the' kin by mo ^ P at hetic letter to them, which hefent by proper deputies, 
e mg ' wherein he difcovered to them the fource of all their mis- 

* 

fortunes, and exhorted them to return to the worftiip of 
the true God, and to prefent themfelves before him at 
the enfuing folemnity, as the moft effe&ual means, not 
only to avert his future judgments, but even to obtain 
from him the gracious recalling of their unhappy brethren, 
whom the kings of Aflyria had carried into captivity d (O). 

Whilst the king's meflengers took their progrefs from 
Dan to Beerflieba, the Jews were taken up with burning 
and demoltfhing all the idols, altars, and other idolatrous 
monuments, which had been reared in Jerufalem, and 
flung them into the brook Kedron, fo that that metro- 
polis was thoroughly purged, before the appointed feftival . 
Several of was come. By this time the city was filled with people, 
them come not only from all the parts of the kingdom, but alfo from 
tothe feaft ' that of Ifrael, out of the tribes of Afiier, Zebulun, Ma- 

nafleh, and IlTachar. Thefe did not indeed come in fuch 
numbers, there being many even of thefe four tribes, as 

well 



Ibid. p. tot. f See vol. hi. ch. 7. fed. 4. of the 

paffover, & not. P. d 2 Chron. xxx. 6, & feq. 

(O) This fhews, that Tiglath-pilefer, or his fucceffor, had in- 
vaded part of Hofhea's kingdom 5 and it is probable, that it was 
at this time that he laid it under a tribute ; unlefs we will fup- 
pofe with fome authors (77), that it had began in PuPs time : fee 
the next note. 



(77 J Vid. Calmet. Hilt. V. T. Tom. iii. Ch. 47. ad fin. 





* 

to the Babylonifli Captivity. 



well as of the other five, who made a jell of the king's 
pious invitation ; not that Hoftiea did in any way oppofe it, 
for it doth not appear that he did : Gn the contrary, as 
he is recorded to have been far lefs wicked than any of his 
predeceflbrs % it is probable, the bad fituation of his affairs 
may have induced him to embrace any means, that would 
render providence more propitious to him. However, 
thofe of his fubje&s, who came to the feaft, either had' 
not had time enough to purify themfelves, or, which is as 
probable, the very memory of thofe neceflar'y preparatives 
had been quite obliterated in Ifrael, during fo long an in- 
terval of difufe, fo that they ventured to eat the pafFover 
with the reft, without regard to the illegality of it. Some 
therefore acquainted Hezekiah with it, but the king, 
who had nothing more at heart than to cherim their 
pious zeal, eafily overlooked that circumftance, and only 
prayed to God to do the fame. However, for the fake of 
thofe of his own people, who were alfo unpurified, among 
whom were feveral priefts and levites, he ordered the fe- 
ftival to be celebrated another feven days, that none might 
be excluded from it. This folemnity,' the like to; which 
had riot been obferved fince the latter end of SolomonV 
reign f , infpired the peoplelvith fuch uncommon zeal j that, 
as foon as they were difmi fled from it, they went about 
deftroying all the old relicks of idolatry, each in their re- 
fpe£tive countries, the king himfelf encouraging them by 
his example, till he had utterly cleared his kingdom from 

them. Even the very brafen ferpent, which Mofes had 
caufed to be fet up in the wildernefs s , did Hezekiah caufe 
to be broken in pieces, becaufe he found, that the people 
had offered incenfe.to it, and in contempt called it Ne- 
huftitan, that is, a piece of brafs h . 

His next care was to reftore all the branches of the wor- 
• ihip of God, to make an exact fcrutiny into the genealo- 
gies of the priefts, levites, and muficians, in order to fet- 
tle their feveral clafTes, according to David's model. He 



provided for their maintenance by reviving the laws of 
Mofes, concerning the firrt-fruits, tythes, redemption, 
vows, and fuch like, relating to the levitical revenues, and 
appointed proper officers for receiving them, fo that 
October following, by which time all the fruits are brought 

in, they had received their income, and proper diftribu- 




N 




1 1 on 



2 Kings xvii. 2. f 2 Chron. xxx. pafc s Num. xm 

8. & feq. h 2 Kings xviii. 4. 
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* 

. tion had been made of it among them 1 . Hezekiah, all 

this while, was blefled with fuccefs equal to his piety ; and 
as fbon as he found himfelf ftrong enough to free himfelf 



from the tribute, which the Aflyrians had forced from his 
predecefTor, he withheld his hand from paying it, and 



ed his forces againft the Philiftines, over whom he got fuch 



Hezekiah's conliderable advantages, that he regained, with ufury, all 
fuccefs. t h a £ t h e y h a( j gotten during Ahaz's unhappy reign *. 

It fared quite otherwife with the kingdom of Ifrael, 
and Holhea, little thinking how near it was come to its 

vaded« in " ^ na * P er i°d, was on ty thinking how to free it from the 

Affyrian bondage. But Shalmanefer, who kept, no doubt, 
a, watchful eye over him, did foon difcover and break all his 
meafures. To work his overthrow more effectually, and 
that he might leave no enemy behind to flop his progrefs, he 
took care to fecure the land of Moab, by razing their two 
chief cities k , according to Ifaiah's prophecy denounced three 
years before l 9 and laying wafte all 'that land and that of 
Ifrael, till he was come to the gates of Samaria, 2nd had 
laicfcclofe fiege to it. Hofhea, who had not been able to 
make head againft him, had, however, fo well fortifyed 
himfelf in that city, that it held out almoft three years 
gainft the AiTrian king. The text gives us no further par 



ticujars, either of this ilege or war, except that, after the 



taking of that metropolis, the reft of the kingdom was 
fprced to fubmit to the conqueror, and that both the king 
and all his fubje£fe were carried away into captivity, and 
difpofed of into the fame provinces of that empire, whither 

their brethren had been fent in a former reign (P); but we 

1 * have 



i 2 Chron. xx$, paiV. * See Vol. ii. p. 260. k Ibid* 
p. 115. See alfo TJ flier's Ann. fub. A. M. 3280. 1 Ifai. 

3*v. 1. 



(P) The firft book of the Chronicles tells us, that God ftirred 
nip Pul and Tiglath-pilnefer, kings of Affyria, againft the impious 
Israelites, and that the latter did carry away the two tribes and 
half from beyond Jordan, and fent them into the countries of 
Hala, Habor, and Hara, and to the river Gozan f 7 8,/ . And 
the book of Tobit adds, that the tribe of Naphthali, of which 
Tobit was, being carried away by Enemeffar, who is the fame 
with Shalmanefer, was placed in the province of Media, and 
himfelf in the capital of it, called Rages, where he left ten ta- 
lents with his kinfman (79). What thofe countries were, which 



(78; Ch. v. ult. (79) I pair. 
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Chap. 7. to the Babylonifh Captivity. , 

have a dreadful account of it in fome of the prophets, who 

defcribe the diftrefs of the people in the ftrongeft terms 
The Aflyrians .committed the mpft horrid cruelties againft 
their captives, ripping up their pregnant women, and darn- 
ing their children againft the ground a ; "and, having re- 
duced Samaria into a heap of rubbifh °, and laid wafte all 
the land, returned home laden with the fpoi! of Ifrael. 
As for the land into which the ten tribes were carried, it 



has been fought in vain by the learned of all ages : what 



the moll probable conjecture is concerning it, will be bed 



feen in the next chapter. This was the fad and fatal end 
of the Ifraelitifh kingdom p , after it had flood divided from 
that of Judah 254 years 1. It happened in the 6th year of 
Hezekiah, and in the 9th of Hofhea. A great number, 
however, of the Ifraelites did efcape with their lives, fome 
into Egypt, and a much greater number into the kingdom 
of Judah ; where they weaned themfeJves by degrees from 
their former idolatries and rebellion, and became fubje£fe 
to Hezekiah and his fuccellbrs. On the other hand, the 
Aflyrians, Jofephus fays Shalmanefer r , but. it was more 
probably his fucceffor, fent colonies from feveralof their 
provinces, but chiefly from Cuthab,, to repeople the land 
of Ifrael, from whence t^efe new inhabitants came to be 



called Cutheans 8 (Q). 



N 4 Hezekiah, 



» Hof. paff. n x. 8. 14. 0 Micah. i. 6. & alib. p 2 Kings 
xvii. paff. . « Vid. Uffer. Ann. in A. M. 3283. See alfo 
Vol. iii. Chap. vii. Se&. v. firft paragraph. r Ant. 1. ix. c, 14, 
8 2 Kings xvii. 24. Vid. Jofeph. ub. fop. 



we mentioned out of the Chronicles, and how they are underftood, 
belongs to another chapter ; but it is plain by this, that there was 
at leaft a double invafion of the land of Ifrael by the Affyrians, 

and a double captivity. 

(QJ The text adds '80), that thefe new colonies were like to 
have been deftroyed by lions, Jofephus fays by peft ilence ( 8 1 ) , 
upon their very firft fettlement, for their difregard to God ; fo 
that they were forced to fend into Anyria, to defire the king to 
fend them fome Ifraelitifli priefts, to inftrud them how to worlhip 
and appeafe him. This being complied with, they fet tl 
immediately about it, but without forfaking the worihip of tneir 
own gods, which they had brought from their refpedive coun- 
tries. And here began a new kind of religion, nat unlike that 

of 



emi 



4 

(80) 2 Kings xvii. 25, &fe<i. (81) Ant. 1. 9. c. 14. 
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»• Hezekiah, all this while, had enjoyed a profound peace 
in his kingdom \ and Sennacherib, the new king of Aflyria, 
contenting himfelf with the tribute which both he and his 
predecefFor paid to him, had fuffered him to enjoy the 
fruits of his piety and conquers ; but as foon as he found 
him to fail in it, he came againft him with fuch a powerful 
army, and took from him fuch a number of fortified cities, 
in fo fhort a time, as feemed to threaten nothing lefs than 
the total ruin of the whole kingdom. Hezekiah, who faw 
his error too late, had no way left to retrieve it, but by a 
fpeedy fubmillion ; he fent an embafly to Sennacherib, ac- 
knowledging his fauit, and promifing him to fubmit to 
whatever terms he mould anpofe upon him ; and accom- 
panied it with the richeft prefents, for which he was forced 
to ftrip the temple and his own treafury of all their filver 
and gold. This wrought fo well upon - the conqueror, at 
leaf! for the prefent, that he returned with his army, withr 
out; infixing any other penality, than a yearly tribute 




■ 300 talents of filver and 30 talents of gold. But this re- 
fpite, though fo dearly bought, did not laft lopg 5 for the 
treacherous AfTyrian king, who continued ftill at Lachifli, 

.did foon after fend his army, under thexommand of Tar- 
tan, Rabfaris, and Rabfhakeh, directly againft Jerufalem; 
fo that Hezekiah faw himfelf in much greater danger than 
ever of lofing his kingdom and liberty, if not his life. 

Whilst thefe were coming againft him, the king made 
all proper preparations for a brave defence ; he fortified the 
city, repaired the wall of it, furrounded it with another 
wall, fenced it with towers, and laid in good ftore of arms 
and provifiorts for the fiege. He- likewife caufed all the 



fountains about the city to be flopped, and the courfe of 
the brook Gihon, which .watered all that region, to be 
turned another way, to cut off, as much as poffible, all 
jfupply of water from the enemy. This done, 4 he called 
together all his chief officers to one of the gates of the city; 

and exhorted t}iem 2 in a grave and pious fpeech, 



• 

1 




of the Ifraelites ; confifting in the worfliip of the true God and 
"of a number of falfe deities. Hence fprang that mutual hatred 
between the Jews and Samaritans, the former abominating even 
the name of the latter, and thefe always difclaiming any kindred 
with them in time of adverfity, though forward enough to claim, 
it in time of profperity (82). 



(82) Id. ibid. 
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wholly upon God, to behave with becoming valour, and 
by no means to be difcouraged at the number and ftrength 
of the faithlefs AfTyrians *. It is not, indeed, eafy to de- 
termine, whether all this was done before his recovery from 
a dangerous illnefs, or after it, more probably the latter, 
and that his imminent danger, and the treachery of Sen^ 
nacherib, brought it upon him ; for about this time he was 
feized with a dangerous difeafe (R), and forewarned by 
the prophet Ifaias to fet his affairs in order, fince he would 
certainly die of it. The good king, who, about a year 
or two before, had received a fevere reproof from that pro- 
phet, and probably alfo about the fame time from Micah 
the Morafhite, for trufting too much upon Egpyt, and 
feeking for help from thence \ received the dreadful fum- 
mons with inexpreffible grief, not doubting, in all likeli^ 
hood, but that he had provoked God by it to ihorten his 

being then but in the 38th year of his ag 
t tributes this exceflive forrow to another , caufe 
namely, his dying then without an heir to lucceed him 
which is not at all improbable, becaufe his fon was but 
twelve years old when he afcendedthe throne x . As foon, 
therefore, as the prophet was gone, Hezekiah turned him~ 
felf towards the wall, and ad^refTed himfelf to God in the 
motl. humble and pathetic terms, accompanied with a 
.flood of tears, which proved fuch powerful advocates with 
the divine mercy, that the prophet, who was fcarce got 
out of the palace, was commanded by God to return, and 
carry the dying monarch the joyful news of his recovery, 
which would prove fo fpeedy, that he mould be able, with 
in three days, to go to the temple, and pay his thanks to 
God for it. And, as a farther proof of the efficacy of h 





s 



v r 
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prayer, Ifaiah was bid to affure him, that his life {hould 



be prolonged fifteen years, and himfelf and his kingdom 
}>e delivered from the impending danger (S) y . 

These 

* 2 Kings xviii. 13, & feq. t Comp. 2. Kings xviii. 21', 

2 Chr. xxxii 24, & feq. Ifai. xxx, &feq. & Jerem. xxvi. 18, 

" Comp. 2 Kings xviii. and the laft note. w Ant. 1. x. c. 1, 

See 2 Kings xxi. 1 . y 2 Kings xx. 1 , & feq. Ifai. xxxviii. 
p. tot. 

4 

, (R) This 'difeafe, if we may guefs at it by the remedy which 
the prophet applied to it, and by the fpeedinefs of the cure, feems 
$0 have been a kind of quincy, or impofthume in his throat, which, 
Was happily broke by the lump of dried figs. 

(S) This ficknefs of the king is, indeed, pollponed in the facred 

hiL\ory 9 
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These glorious promifes did not, however, gain credit 

with the defponding king ; he could, not eafily reconcile 
two fuch different melTages from the fame prophet, and 
therefore thought, that he had a right to infill upon fome, 
more fignal proof to allure him of the laft. The prophet 
foon obtained, by his prayers, fuch an authentic proof, a$ 
ihotfld at once convince, both him and his whole kingdom, 
that it was backed with the divine fan&ion? It was a re- 



trogradation of ten degrees of the fun's fhadow, by the 
fj|al of the royal palace (T) 5 after which, a cataplafm of 

dried 



hiftory, and related after that of his deliverance from the Affyrian 
holt (8 3)', but it is plain, that it muft have happened ' before it j 
1 . becaufe the prophet affures the king from God, both of that 
deliverance, and of his recovery; and, 2. becaufe he promifes him' 
an addition of fifteen years reign (84). Now Hezekiah reigned 
but twenty-nine years in all (85), from which the fifteen being 
fubtra&ed, it is plain, that he fell ill in the 14th year of his reign, 
which was the year in which the king of Aflyria began to invade 
his kingdom (86). 

(T) . The text runs literally thus in the original 5 and the lord 

hr ought back the Jhadonu of the fieps , or degrees, *wbich nvas grnk 
down by the dial, or degrees of Aha%> ten degrees or Jieps (87), 

which we purpofely take notice of here, as we did before of a 
parallel miracle f , to Ihew, that the facred hiftorian had expreffed 
him in fuch terms, as were within reach of the vulgar, and ye$ 
very compatible with the folar fyftem now commonly received. 

It is true, that Ifaiah, who relates the ftoxy in almoft the fame 
words, and mentions only the ftiadow, when he puts it to the 
king's option, whether it mould go backwards or forwards, doth 
add, that the fun went back ten of the degrees which he \A 
gone (88). But it is plain, that he intends no more than the rays 

of it. Thus the pfalmift fays ; the fun Jhall not hurt thee by day,, 
nor the moon by night ($g) i and in Jonah, that the fun beat upm 

his head (90), by which can be only meant his beams. There is 
nothing more common than that expreffion in all languages, the 
fun comes in at fuch a window, or fuch a part of the houfe, apd 
the like. The words, therefore, of the prophet may be natural- 
ly rendered thus, and the beams of the fun (being miraculoufly i&- 

flefted) caufed the ftiadow to go back over ten of the degrees, 

or 



(83) 2 Kings xx. x, & feq. Ifai. xxxviii. 1, & feq. AH) 
Kings ibid. ver. 6. (85) Ibid. ch. xviii. 2. (86) Ibid, 
r. 13. vid. Uffer; fub A. M. 3291. p. 70. (87) 2 Kingp 

sex. 1 1 . f Vid. vol. iii p. 79. (88) Chron, xxxvi. 8, 



Pfal. exxi, 6. (90) Jonah iv. 8 
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dried figs was effectually applied by the prophet's direc- 
tions and the king thus happily recovered by the time ap- 
pointed, 



or fteps, which it had paft, upon Ahaz's dial, or flight of fteps. 
This was miracle fufficient to convince the doubtful king, with? 
out magnifying, or rather multiplying, it, as many of the fathers, 
and others after them, have done. 

For to fuppofe, as they do, that the whole fabric of the uni T 
verfe went back, or even that the earth alone did fo, was not 
only needlefs, becaufe the bufmefs was not to lengthen the day, 
as it was in Jomua, but only to put the (hadow back fo many de- 
;rees : but it feems to carry a further abfurdity ; for either this 
[traordinary motion muft have been caufed all at once, which, 
confidering the velocity of the earth's motion, much more that 
of the univerfe round it, is fcarcely conceivable j or if it was 
<lone gradually, it would hardly have been perceived, in cafe 
Hezekiah had chofen to have the fliadow go forward inftead of 
backward. By the tenor, however, of the whole hiftory, it 
feems, as if the thing was done in an inftant, and not gradually. 
What need then is there to fuppofe, that God did interpofe Jiis 
miraculous power, to caufe fuch a retrogreffion, even in the bare 
earth, when the end might be anfwered by the fole inflection of 
the fun's rays ? To fay that either of them was equally eafy to 
an omnipotent power, is too unphilofophical to deferve an an- 
fiver, becaufe it were abfurd to fuppofe, that God a6\s with lefs 
(economy in his fupernatural, than he doth in his natural, works. 

This hypothefis of the inflection of the rays, which is now 
the mofl received, becaufe attended with feweft difficulties, will 
fave us a great many needlefs enquiries, fuch are thofe that fol- 
low ; What portion of time is implied by thofe ten degrees : 
How mueh the day was lengthened by it : Whether this mira- 
culous irregularity was afterwards recovered, and the courfe of 
nature . was again haftened by the fame miraculous power to its 
prift in e harmony, either by fubtra&ing as much from the night as 
had been added to the day, or by any other way : Whether the 
miracle was felt all the world over, or only in Judea : And mar 
ny more of the like nature. 

The Jews, indeed, who are ever ready to help us at a pinch, 
do tell us, that God, who had already fhortened one day by ten 
hours, when wicked Ahaz died, that there might be no mourn- 
ing made for him, did only reftore the univerfe in ftatu quo upr 
on this occaflon. But fuch an expeditious way of anfwering all 
thofe enquiries will fcarcely be allowed of by any but Jews. 
However, archbi&op Uftier, who believed, that the whole frame 
of heaven went backward at this time, doth yet obferve, that 

the divine providence fo ordered it, that the constant and ever 
v felf- 
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pointed, compofed that noble pfalm, wherein he exprefies 
the exquifitenefs of his anguifli and grief, acknowledges 

the 



felf like motion and harmony of heavenly bodies, did receive no 
hindrance from it ; he proves it by three previous eclipfes of 
the moon, out of Ftolemy, whofe calculation, being traced back 
from this time, coincide as exactly with the Chaldean account, as 
if no fuch retrogreffion had happened in nature (91) ; But is not 

this multiplying the miracle without any necefiity ? 

But what confirms ft ill farther our opinion, that all the whole 
miracle confifted in the bare reverJion of the fun's beams, is, that 
if either , the fun or the earth be fuppofed to have gone back fo 
many degrees, it muft have been perceived all over the world. 
But the contrary feems plain to us, from the embaify which Me- 
rodach-Baladan lent to Hezekiah,- to inform himfejf about this 
miraculous phenomenon (92) ; for if it had been feen at Baby- 
lon, there would have been no necefiity for fending into Judea 7 to 
loiow the truth of it ; and it is hardly to be fuppofed, that' he 
fent thither to be informed about the caufe of it. The Babylo- 
nians were much better aftronom,ers than the Jews, or rather, 
thefe Jaft were known to be perfectly ignorant of that fcience, as 
we have feen elfewhere f . It feems then much more probable, 
that this retrogreflion was only felt about Judea; and if fo, it 
cannot be better accounted for, than by fuppoiing an inflection of 
the fun's rays. 

We need not add, that if it had been felt all the world over, 
or even beyond Judea, we Ihould certainly find fome footfteps of 
it in profane hiftory, it being hardly to be fuppofed, that fo re- 
markable a change could go unobferved, or unrecorded, at a 
time when the world did yield fo many good aftronomers and hi-, 
ftorians ; or that the memory of it mould be lince entirely loft, 
when we can find fo many footfteps of the fun's ftanding ftill in 
Jolhua's time, that is, upwards of 730 years before (93). For 
thefe reafons, we ihall wave all farther enquiries, which refult 
from the other fide of the queftion, and only add fome few re- 
marks concerning the moft probable figure of the dial in the 
text. 

And here let it be confidered, 1. That the original, D)b})0 
Meghaloth, doth fignify no more than fteps or ftairs ; 2. That 
the Septuagint and Chaldee paraphrafts render it, the former 
«M»«£*fy*©M$, and the latter by pK a ftone of time, accordingly ; 



3 



That 




(91) Sub A. M. 3291. p. 71. (92) Vid. 2 Chron. xxxii. 31. 
Vid. vol. iii. ch. 7. feci. 4. paragraph before meafuring of 
time. (93) Jofh. x. 12. See vol, iii. p. 79. the hiftory °f 

the Jews under Jolhua. * 
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the infinite mercy of his divine deliverer, and prbmifes to 
be everlaftingly thankful for it. The next part of the pro- 
phet's promife, the deliverance from the Aflyrian power, 

did 



- 

3. That the Jews did not reckon by,- or had even a name for, 

hours, before the captivity (94) ; 4. that the invention of gnomon 
dials is reckoned of much later date, it being attributed to Anaxi- 
mander, who did not flourim till almoft 200 years after Heze- 
kiah ; and laftly, That there is not a word of a fun-dial in all 
the writings of Homer : All thefe will at leaft amount to a ftrong 
preemption, that it mull have been a kind of fteep afcent, lead- 
ing up to the gate of the palace, and marked at proper diftances 
with figures, mewing the divifion of the day ; rather than an- 
gular piece of dial work. 

We have indeed a much finer defcription of it in Grotius, out 
of one Rabbi Eliah Chomer, who pretends, that it was a regular 
globe placed in the center of a hollow hemilphere, on which were 
drawn, at proper diftances, the feveral lines which divided the 
day into 28 parts (95) ; but who can believe, after what has been 
obferved above^ that fuch a curious and compound piece of art 
could be,the product of thofe early times ? for our part, we can- 
not think, that even this flight of fteps was originally deligned 
by the architect to ferve both for that and for a fun-dial : on 
the contrary, it feems to us more^robable upon the whole, that 
the latter ufe was owing to obfervation. Some ornaments, fuch 
as pyramids, obeliiks, flower-pots, and the like, might have been 
placed upon the rails or battlements of the afcent, whofe fhadow, 
being in time obferved to go over thofe fteps, at proper periods 
of the day, might naturally induce fome curious obferver to mark 
down the feveral portions of the day ; fir ft into four parts, ac- 
cording to the Jewifh cuftom of dividing it, and then into as 
many iub-divifions as was thought proper ; fo that all that we 
think is meant in the text before us is, that the (hadow of the 

1 

obelifk, or whatever other ornament did ferve inftead of a gno- 
mon, went back again over ten of thofe fteps, which it had al- 
ready paft. But what portion of time the lhadow did ufually 
take in going over thofe fteps, is impofiible to determine ; how- 
ler, though we have ventured to deliver this our opinion, as the 
refult of what we find written upon this fubject ; yet, for the 
wtisfaelion of fuch of our readers, as defire to be further inform- 
al about it, we mail refer them to the authors quoted in the 
margin (96). 



(94} Vid. vol. iii. ch. 7. feci. 4. meafuring of time. (95) Vi&. 
Grot, in loc. (96) Cyril Alex. & Hieron. in loc. & in Ifaiah 
xxxviii, 8. Scalig. Grot. Vatabl. Munft. Salmas. Gafpar. 
feoftius. LeClerc. Calmet. & aL 
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did riot ^remain long unfulfilled. The generals prefented 
themfelves at the foot of the city wall, to demand a parr 
with Hezekiah's minifters ; and as foori as thefe ap- 
peared upon the battlements* attended with vaft crouds of 
people, who came to hear the purport of their meffagej 
Rabihakeh addrefied himfelf to them in a haughty and 
threatening fpeech, filled with the bittereft invectives and 
opprobrious language, not only againft the king, b 




againft the God of Ifrael. It was fpoken in the Hebrew 
tongue, to inject the greater terror into the liftening 
people ; and when they were defired to fpeak in Syriac to 

them, inftead of complying with their requeft, they 
renewed their threatenings of reducing the kingdom to 




the worft extremities, unlefs they prevented it by a timely 
yielding of themfelves captives to the great Sennacherib 



This vapouring fpeech was, by the king's order, an- 
fwered only by a deep filence ; but the Aflyrian generals 
being foon after informed, that their mafter was forced to 
go back to defend his own territories againft Tirhakah, 
king of Ethiopia, who was then, invading 'him ; they left 
Jerufalem and marched directly after him. But before Se* 

Sennache- nacner ^ departed from Lachim, he fent a threatening let- 
rib's proud ter to Hezekiah, to allure him, thar, if he ftill perfifted 
tetter. j n his refufal of yielding himfelf his captive, he would 



{hortly come again with double fury againft him, and 
make him feverely feel the effects of his own folly and 
vain confidence in his God* whom he mould find as weak 



and impotent againft his irrefiftible power, as thofe of ma 
ny other nations had hitherto proved. As foon as the kin 
had read the letter, he went up to the temple, accom- 
panied with his chief minifters, and fpread it before the 
Lord, and, in the humbleft terms, befought him, that he 
would make good his late promifes, and vindicate his ho- 
nour againft his infolent and blafphemous enemy, who had 
dared to level the God of heaven to the fenfelefs idols of 
the more fenfelefs heathen. He had fcarce ended his prayer* 



when he received a gracious anfwer by the prophet Ifaiah 



importing, that though Sennacherib would certainly bring 
back his forces againft Jerufalem, yet'God would fo pro- 



tect it againft them, that they mould not fhoot an 

arrow againft, nor open a trench before, it; that this 

proud infulting enemy mould be forced to flee with fhame 

and 
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2 Kings xviii. 17, to the end. 2 Chron. xxxii. 9? 



Ifaiah xxxvi. 2 5 & fe^, aaycyii. 1. ad 10 
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and lofs, and fall at length by the fword in his awn land, 
This prophecy was likewise foon after verified. Sennache- 
rib returned againft Judah, ilufli'd with his late viftory over 
the B'thiopians a , and breathing death and deftru&ion againft 
the whole kingdom ; but before he could have time to com- 
mit any hoftilities againft it, the beft part of his army, was 
fmitten by an angel in one night, Jofephus fays with pefti- Hismtr^cu 
lence b , infomuch, that 185,000 of them were found dead ! ? U8 - 0V £*j 
by the next morning. This dreadful Judgment did fo * 
alarm the proud Affyrian monarch, that he retired with the 
utmoft cohfufion and fpeed into his own capital, where he 
was foon after affaflinated by two of his fons, and fucceed- 
ed by a third c . Thus was Ifaiah's prophecy exaclly fulfil- 
led againft that blafphemous tyrant d , and the kingdom de- 
livered from the moft imminent danger. As for Hezekjah 



though one would expect, that fo many extraordinary blef- 
fings would have infpired him with fentiments of the deeper!: 
gratitude, yet they wrought a quite. different effecl: upon 
him ; fo that, inftead of acknowledging the amazing good 
nefs of his great deliverer, he fuffered himfelf to be fo elated 
that he brought a train of evils upon himfelf and kingdom 

however, upon his repentance, were adjourned till 
after his death e . Hezekiah was a pious prince, but vanity 
feenjs to have been his predominant paflion, and to have 
been fwelled to an unreafonable height by fuch a wonder 
ful feries of fuccelTes ; and God made ufe of the follow- 

and to cure 




ing juncture, at once to make him fenfible 
him of it. 

The king had, about this time, received a fpecial em- 
baffy from Berodach, or, as Ifaiah calls him, Merodach Ba* 
ladan, king of Babylon, to congratulate him upon his late 
fuccefs and recovery, and to inform himfelf about the pro- 
digy of the fun's retrogreflion f ; and, as his fuccefs and the 

fpoils of his enemy had made him exceeding rich,' he to °k 
a particular pleafurein entertaining the emba/Tadors with a 
%ht of all the wealth, grandeur, and ftrength.of his court 
and kingdom (V). This brought Ifaiah to the king, who 

had 

b Ant. 



1. 



a See Ufher's fub A. M, 3292. et Ifaiah c. xviii. & xx. 



x. c. 2. 



2 Kings xix. i, & feq. to the end. 2 Chron* 
ttxii. 1. ad 22. Ifaiah xxvi, xxvii p. tot. d Ibid. e 2 Ghron. 



xxxii. 25. 26. 



f Ibid. ver. 32 



(V) The jubilee year feems like wife to have been about this 
' time ( <jjj f at which folemnity there flocked a vaft concourfe of 



(97; Vid. Uner, in A. M. 3295. 



people 
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had no fooner acquainted him with his own Wfcaknefs 
orientation, than he received this 




God ; 
glutted 

fhort time 



but 
ma 

He 

he 



was 



that thofe very Babylonians, 
with all the glory of his kingdom, would 
, not only ftrip it of all that was valuabl 



dreadful melTage from 
, whofe eyes he had' 

in a 



carry away capt 



fo 



in it* 



of his ofF-fpringj and 




them eunuchs in their monarch 



palace 



at which 



kiah Was brought to fuch a fenfeof his overfight, that 

the mildnefs of his fentence* firtce he 



knowledged 
bred to < 



end his days in peace K Among others of 
his public a&s, he is recorded to have made a large pool and 
a conduit, to fupply Jerufalem with water ; and to have 
been an encourager of husbandry, himfelf having number- 



Year 
Flood, 2306. 

Before 



lefs flocks and herds in his own pafture-grounds 



and other grounds* He died in peace 



9 



beiides 
he 54* 



year of his age and 29 th of his 



g 



5 



according to the! 



Chrift, 693. words of the prophet, and was buried in the chief eft of the 



iy*>TSJ fepulcbres of the fc 




David 



H 



funeral obfeq 



Manaffeh 
wicked 

reign. 



were performed with uncommon magnificence, not only 
the city, but alfo throughout the whole kingdom h (W) 4 
Manasseh was but 12 years of age when he fucceeded 



Hezekiah 



9 



and 



whether he was naturally 



fell 



into the hands of wicked counfellors, we may date the 



ruin 



Kings xx. i 2," & feq 



Ifaiah 



Kings xx. 20. & 2 Chron. xxxii. 32. & feq 



p. tot 



Comt) 



people to jerufalem ; which could not but add very much to the, 
magnificence of that court and metropolis, becaufe upon fuch oc- 
cafions the wealthy men of the kingdom were ufed to pour their 
rich prefents into the temple, efpecially after fuch llgnal fucceffes 
and deliverances as they had lately had ; and the text fays, that 
they did fo accordingly (98). 

(W) Befides the prophets Ifaiah and Micahj of whom we have 
had occafion to fpeak, Nahum did likewife prophefy in the days 
of Hezekiah. It is he, who foretold the dreadful deftru&ion cf 
Niniveh, which happened afterwards in the days of Jofiah, and 
defcribes it in the moil lively colours, comparing it to that of No, 
a populous city in Lower Egypt, lately taken by the Affyrians, 
who committed the molt horrid cruelties againft. her inhabi- 
tants Cgg)- 



feq. 



(98 J 2 Chron, xxxii. 23. & feq. (99) Nah. paff, &c, 3. 8. & 



* 1 






I 




ruin both of the kirigd om and r elision from the fatal 





his amending of the t^r^el ! - v --He^feeaiii Jnot'-'dh v 

predeceflors in wicked nefs, idolatry 
tyranny, 1 arid facrilege, but even to have mewed an im 




J 

5 



undo all that his pious father had ; done 




and to ad in direct oppoflt ion to him,! Hezekiah's flrft 
had been to root all idolatry out bFhis kingdomy and 
to reftore the worfhip of God and the fervice of the tempi r 
fo its priftihe order and fplendbr. His gracelefs fon, on the 
contrary, made it hiyftudy to bahira religion and morality 
but of it, and to revive all the old idolatry, and to intro- 
duce new ^and unheard of deities, idols, and ceremonies ; 
befides witch- craft, forceries, and every wicked 
that u fed ariiong the Heathen far and near, 
came now the favourite obje& of his Worfhip ; the* fun 
moon, planets, and a vaft multitude of other 
gods, had alfo their altars and groves erected to them, both 
in Judah and Jerufalem. Moloch and the valley* of: Hin^ 
non became more frequented than ever, the impious king 
encouraging' his fubje&s to facrrfice their children there, as 

Ahaz had done before. But the moft execrable piece of 

was his introducing of the vileft of£ 
idolatries into the very temole of God, and caufing a graven 

image of thegrove^ a filthy idol, worfhipped with thefilthieft 

edremonies, to be fet up in the- moft facred (X) place j as 
if' he had defigned to drive the God of Ifrael out of 




his habitation, and to difclaim at Once all thofe 

which he had made to David and Solomon \ artd 





did worlhip him there 
thefe abominations he was often and feverely re- 
proved by feveral prophets, who foretold him, that he was 

provoking 



r 

Sani. vii. 13. 1 Kings viii. 29. ix. 3. & al. pafF. 



4 

(X) Some think, that he did even caufe the ark to be taken out 
of the moft holyiplace, to make room for his molten idol ; becaufe it, 
isfaidin the Chronicles, that Jofiah did order the Levi tes todepofite 
it again -into its place ( loo); but from the words which do imme- 
diately follow, it Jh all be no longer a, burden upon your Jboulders, or 

unto you; we are more inclined to think; that the prieils had timely 
coveyed it out of the fan£iuary . before the ■ idol was brought 
in; and that it Jiad been kept in, their cuftody : till. Jofiah- s 



reign 



* f * 




2-Chron. xxxv. 2. 
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provoking God to bring fuch dreadful defolations upon him 
and his kingdom 5 that Jerufalem would become like a diflf; 



that is wiped clean and turned uplide down. But thefe 
threatenings were fo for from reforming, that they hardened 
- him the more, and made him feek only for the moft vio- 
His murders lent means to filence not only thofe prophets, but all that 
and tyranny * dared to exprefs a diflike to his impieties, Jerufalem be- 
came foon after "the fcene of the moft horrid cruelties 
which Manafleh, now become a tyrant of the firft magni- 
tude, caufed to be exercifed on prophets and priefls, nobles 
and people, indifferently, till he had filled that metropolis 
with blood and with butchered bodies, from the one end 
to the other k . At length, providence was pleafed to put a, 
fignal (top to his bloody career, by delivering him into the 
hands of fome of the chief commanders of the Affyrian 
army, who came upon him fo fuddenly, that, feeing no way 
to efcape, he went and hid himfelf in a thicket. He was, 
however, foon brought out of it, and loaden with chains, 
carried away into Babylon, and there caft into a dungeon 
* by Eflar haddon or AlTaradin, king of Affyria, who, ac- 

cording to Ptolemy's canon, had made himfelf matter of 
Babylon about fix years before, and was by this time be- 



come fole monarch over both empires 




The text doth neither tell us how this was done, whe- 

SiecaptU tner by an open invafion, or, which feems more likely, 
vity. fome fudden ihcurfion, nor in what year of ManafTeh's 

reign it happened ; the Jews affirm, that it was in the %2d 
year, in which they are followed by the generality of our 
annalifts. However that be, the diftrefled king foon opened 
his eyes to all his mifcarriages and impieties, which his pro- 
sperity would not fufFer him to fee ; and, in the bitternefs 
of his foul, did fend fo many deep fighs to heaven, fo 
humble an acknowledgment of his fault, and fuch earned 
prayers for mercy and pardon, that he at length obtained 
Reftored to 00 tfi that, and a happy deliverance out of his captivity (Y). 

Whberry. rr ' r 'fo 



k See 2 Kings xxi. 1. ad 16. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 1 ad io. 1 Sec 
Uiher fub. A. M. 3323. 



1 

(Y) Thefe remarkable circumftances are not mentioned in the 
book of Kings, which fays only, that he reigned fifty-five years, 
without taking notice either of his captivity, repentance, or 

reformation. All thefe particulars are only found in the Chro 



nicies ( 1 J 



Archbifliop 



( t ) Ibid, xxxvi, 1 1 , & feq 



Chap. 7. to the Baby Ion iih Captivity. _ 159 



How long his imprifonment lafted (Z), or by what means 

he regained his liberty, the text doth riot fay > thus much is His repen- 
plain from it, chat from the greateft tinner, he returned tance and 

thegreateft penitent (A), and, from the blood ieft tyrant, reformation ' 



O 2 



became 



s r 

Archbifhop Ulher obferves (2), from the following chapters out 
of the fame author, that the kingdom of Ifrael, had not been fo 
far emptied of its inhabitants, but that there was a confiderable 



remnant of them left behind, the far greater part of whom 
were carried away captive about the fame time, and perhaps by 
the fame forces, which took Manaffeh prifoner. This laft and 
total captivity, that prelate thinks to have been foretold by Ifaiah 
about fixty-five years before againft Ifrael, under the name of 

Ephraim(3). We read, indeed, of feveral Ifraelitim tribes being 
invited to the paffover at Jerufalem in a fucceeding reign* but we 
take them to be thofe who came and fheltered themfeTves in the 
kingdom of Judah, during the fiege of 'Samaria, to efcape being 
carried into bondage by the Affyrian king ; as we hinted under 
the laft reign. ; 

(Z) Some will have it, that it lafted as long as Effar-haddon 
lived, that is, as our Chronologers compute it, about fix years 
{4). . Jofephusohly fays, that the king of Babylon gave him his 
liberty after fome time, but doth not fay how long (5) ; but the 
" general opinion is, that he was fet free the very fame year that he 
was taken prifoner. This is alfo the opinion of the Talmudifts, 
who place both his' repentance and imprifonment in the 34th year 
of his age 5 and this feems the mqre probable of the two, becaufe 
the author of the book of Kings makes no mention of this capti- 
vity, but allows him his fifty-five years, reign, as if no fuch thing 
had happened 'to him. 

(A) We have a prayer among 'the apocryphal books of the o!4 



teftament, intituled, c l he prayers of Manaffeh * king of Judah 



\ * , 

\ 



when he was holden captive in Babylon, which, if it was penned 

by him, expreffes the greatnefs of his guilt, repentance, and mifery, 
in the ftrongeft terms ; particularly with refpecl to the laft, it has 

this expreflion, That he was fo loaded with iron bands, that he 

could not lift up his head. But we have a more authentic proof 
of thefe, the wonderful change that was wrought in him \ 
though we Ihould be loth to deny, that this prayer was compofed 
by him, during his imprifonment, becaufe we find an expreflion iu 
the book of Chronicles ( 6 J; which Ihews, at leaft, that there 



fome fuch pray er of his compofing kept upon record ; and 



is 



(2) Sub A. M. 3327. (3) Ifai. vii. 8. (4) Vid. tlffer 
ub. fup. Calmet. Hift. V. T. fub. A. M. 33 10. (5) Ant 

1. x. c. 4. (6 J 2 Chron. xxxiii. 19. 



t 
t 

A 
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became one of the beft monarchs. So that after his return 

he beftowed his whole time and application in repairing the 
damages, which his impiety had cau fed, both in religion 
and in his kingdom* One of his firft cares was to clear the 
. fanftuary arid the court of the temple, of thofe idols which 
he had caufed to be fet up there, and which the priefts had 
not had the courage, or power,to remove during his abfence; 
and to reftore the fervice of it to its antient order and fplen- 

dor. He then font circular letters throughout his kingdom, 
„ ' exhorting his fu bjedts to follow his example, and to demo- 

lifh all the groves, altars, and idols, which had been reared 



during the former part of his reign, and this was readily 
complied with alfo by the people every where ; only the 

high places were: left untouched, the king, wanting either 
power, courage, or zeal to go through with thefe, by rea- 
lbn of the people's obftinate fondnefs for them. He took 
the fame care to repair and fortify the city and other places 
of his kingdom ; and having reigned peaceably about 33 
years after his return from Babylon, he died in the 55th 
His death, year of his reign, and 67th of his age. He was buried in 
FU? r °! t 6 en ^ s " own garden, probably by his own choice, the &nfe of 
Year 'before n ' s f° rmer mifcarriages not fuffering him' to think himfelf 
Chrift, 643. worthy to be depofited among his anceftors; and was fuc- 
U/"STN*J ceeded by his fon Ammon 

Ammon was but 22 years old when he came to the 
crown, fo that he could have obferved nothing in his fa- 
ther's example, but the greateft tokens of piety and gobd- 
1 nefs ; and yet fo infatuated was he, that he gave himfelf 
up to all the vile idolatries of the former part of his 
Ammon's reign. He began even to give fome early proofs, that he 
idolatry, defigned to outdo him in his moft abominable debauch- 
eries ; but before he had reigned two years, a confpiracy 

and death. 



m 



was formed againft him by fome of his chief officers, who 
auaffinated him in his own palace, and buried him in the 

fame 



m 2 Chron. xxxiii. 1 1 . ad 20. 



is fcarce poffible to pen one more expreffive of his mifery and re- 
pentance, than this we are fpeaking of. 

It was alfo about this time, ' or foon after it, that the fiegeof 
Bethulia happened, at which Holofernes was treacheroufly mar- 

thered by Judith ; but as theftory is apocryphal, and has no con- 
nexion with the hiftory of the kings of Judah, we ftiall fay fl£ 

more of it here. 



Chap. 




to the Babylonijfh Captivity. 



1 6 1 




fame garden with his father. They did not, 

long unpunifhed : the inhabitants of Jerufalem, 
had no (hare in this rebellion, rofe up in arrns immediately 
upon the news of it, and having revenged their king's 
murder by. that of the confpira tors, they placed his foa 

Jofiah upon the throne, who was then about eight years 

of age n . , , • : . . . • ; .; , ... 

It is amazing to think how the whole kingdom could 
be fo foon over- run with all kind of wickednefs and ido- 

p + * • * * * ^ 

la try in the fhort time of Am mon's reign, after it -had 
been fo thoroughly purged from them by his father-; and yet 
it was grown to fuch a degree of impiety, when Joliah 
came to the crown, that the prophet Zephaniah, who was 
cotemporary with him, gives us a moft dreadful catalogue 
of the licentioufnefs and irreligion, that then 
through the whole kingdom. Among the princes, judges, 
and magiftrates, reigned injuftice, oppreffion, cruelty,: and 
all manner of debauchery ; among the priefts, pride, ava- 
rice, corruption, and a (hameful traffick of religion ; a- 

the people^ ignorance and irreligion, men fwearing 



# 4 



reigned 



mong 



with the fame breath by the Lord and by Malcom j $li 
tars- reared every where . to . Baal, to the whole hoft of 
heaven, and to all the other deities of the heathen ° ; the 
very fan&uary itfelf was again polluted by the filthy idol of the 
grove, and its court furriHhed with, male proftitutes, and 
with women who wove hangings, and tents to hide the un- 
natural and abominable ceremonies of its votaries p. t • 

In this fad and horrid condition was the kingdom, when j 0 f ia h»sgoo* 
the infant monarch took the reins of it ; fo that it required reign. 



nothing ,lefs than a 



miracle to reform it. 



But 



as 



Joiiah 



had been miraculoufly promifed above 300 years before, by 

a prophet lent on purpofe to Jeroboam, at Bethel f , one 

who was to work the greateft reformation, that ever was 

done in the land, fince it was to reach through the two 

kingdoms, and this Jofiah was theperfon defigned by God 

for that glorious work. However, his tender years would 

not permit him immediately to undertake any thing, ex 

cept perhaps advifing with fuch pious counfellors, as 

could bed inftruit him, both about what was to,j be done* 

and the propereft means of accomplifhing it. He married 

in the 15th year of his age, and in the 1 6th he had a fon 

and 



o 3 



feq. 



Ibid, xxxiv. ver. 2 J, to the end. 2 Kings xxi. iq>&? feq* 

p Vid. 2 Kings xxiii. 4, 



7 

0 Zephan. paff. iii. 1, & feq. 




•f See before, p. S3. 
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and a fuceeflbr born 



him, whom he named Eliakim 



(B) 
fig 



9 



after which he fet himfelf about his premeditated de 



with 



diligence, and intrepidity, which, con- 



A 



fidering his years and the arduoufnefs of the tafk 
owing to nothing lefs than a fupernatural impulfe 
traordinary fuccefs and expedit 



Id be 



H 



ex 



and the univerfal de 



lis kicgd 



ftru&ion he made, both in Judah and Ifrael 
all the idols, altars, groves, and other idolat 



only of 
monu- 



ments, but alfo of the high pla 



which feveral of his 



predeceflbrs had 



attempted to abolifh, do (hew 



deed, that he was affifted by the fame divine power, that 
had infpired him with the defign. This laft kind of wor- 
fhip was not indeed' an idolatrous one, 



becaufe 



was d 



rected 



the God of Ifrael 



whom the priefts, the fons 



of Aaron, offered facrifices upon thofe altars, which had 



formerly been reared 




Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob 



but it was afterwards exprefly forbid by the law of Mofes 
and the tabernacle and temple ordered to be the only place 
for fuch facrifices, unlefs it was otherwife commanded 
infpired perfons, and upon fome particular occafions, aj 
have elfewhere hinted *. 




we 



this obft 



The more effectually therefore to 
Jofiah caufed all thofe places to be 
polluted with dead mens bones, and ordered all thofe priefts* 
who had vacated at that unlawful worfhip, to be for ever 

ons, and from the 
He likewife order- 



excluded, both from all facerdotal fundi: 
privilege of eating of any holy things, 
ed all the wooden idols, altars, and other combuftibl 
terials, which had ferved to any idolatrous purpofes, 
ther with the chariots and hbrfes, which had been dedicated 



ma 



g 



to 



See vol. ill. ch. 7* feft. 4. not. H. of the altar of burnt offering 



defig 



V 

■ 

(B) Probably in full confidence, that God would profper his 




profper, &c. the 



p>bx Eliakim fignifying, God lhall eftablifti, make 



doth 



indeed mention the time of his 



birth, but it is eafily inferred from being 25 years when he began 
to reign (7;, for his father died in the 39th year of his reign (8), 
and was fucceeded at firft by Jehoahaz, who was younger by two 
years than Eliakim, whom Pharoah-necho fet upon the throne 
fome three months after (9). 



' (7) Vid. 2 Kings xxiii. 36 
xxiii. 3 1 , & feq. 



fmbid 



1. 



(9) Ibid 



\ 

\ 



Chap. 7. to the Babylonifti Captivity.' 

to the fun (C), the vefTels where the perpetual fire was kept 
to his honour, the image of die grove, and all that he 
found of that nature in the temple, to be burnt, and the ; 
afties of them to be thrown over the graves of their vo- 
taries, and thofe that could not be burnt he caufed to be 

flurtg into the river Kidron. 

From Jerufalem he went to the mount of Olives, called 

alfo the mount of corruption, from the great number of 
idolatrous altars* which had been fet up there by Solomon, 
and repaired from time to time by feveral of his impious 
fucceflbrs, and demolifhed and defiled them all. He did 
the fame at the valley of Hinnon, a place infamous for the 
horrid cruelties, that were pra&ifed by the worfhippers of 
Moloch I and thence marched directly to Bethel, the place 

O 4 where 



(C) Thefe chariots and horfes, the text fays (lo), flood at the 

entrance into the houfe of the Lord ; but whether they were real, 
or only carved, or molten, is not eafy to determine. The antient 
Perfians, we are told, did indeed ufe to confecrate white horfes 
and chariots to the fun, with which they adorned their proceffions 



(ii) ; in which they were imitated afterwards by other nations 



(i 2). We can fee no reafon, therefore, why fo many learned 
commentators mould fcruple to fuppofe, that the Jews had adopted 
this, among other far worfe heathenilh idolatries, and rather chufe 
to fancy, that thefe chariots and horfes were only carved, or caft, 
arid fet up in a chappel dedicated to the fun, or barely carved in 
bafs-relief, or even painted againft the walls of it ; efpecially, 
confidering how foon the prophet Amos, and from him St. 
Stephen (13), charges them with having carried about the ta- 
bernacle of Moloch, that is, of the fun, as we have Ihewed more 
than once , and the ftar of their god Remphan . 

What convinces us farther, that thefe were real chariots drawn 
by horfes, and bearing fome image of the fun, is, that the text 
exprefly fays here, that Jofiah did not burn chariots and horfes, as 
he would have done, if they had been only carved or painted, 
but that he took away the horfes, and burnt the chariots (14). 
The reader may, if he pleafes, fee what we have conerning this 

kind of idolatrous proceffions, in another place, out of fome verfes 
of the i6thpfalm f. 



* - 



(to) Ibid. ver. 11. (11) Vid. Herodot. lib. 7. Xenpph. 

Q^Curt. al. & Ovid. fail. lib. 1. Juftin. 1 1. § 10. vid..&Bochart. 
Hieroz. pt. i. 1. 2. c. 10. & al. (12) Vid. Hyde Rel. vet. 
Perf. Kopping. Antiq. Rom. (13) Amos v* 25. Ads vii. 43, 
(14) 2 Kings xxiii. 11. f Vid. vol. iii. p. 19. not. O. 
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where Jeroboam, the fir ft king of Ifrael, fet up One of hi? 
golden calves ; . which he deftroyed, together with the 



groves, idols, and altars, caufing the bodies of the idola? 



9 



1 



trous priefts to be digged up and burnt .upon them. 
It was upon this occafion, that .haying obferyed a kind -of 
monumental infcription upon one, of the tombs, he was 
informed, that it ; was that of the prophet, who came from 
Judah to denounce to Jeroboam that total deftruclion of 
idolatry, . which he was then fulfilling ; ^whereupon the 
good king ordered, that a particular regard fhould be paid 
to his afhes ; by this means thofe of the lying prophet, who 
had been the caufe of his difobedience and untimely death, 
and had ordered his body to be buried clofe by him, efcap- 
ed being difturbed, and perhaps being burned with; the 
reft. After this, Joiiah took a circuit through all the cities 
of Ifrael, many of which lay almoft defolate, and deftroy- 
ed every where the idols and altars, which either the Is- 
raelites, or the Affyrian colonies, had fet up, and put. all 
their idolatrous priefts to death ; and having thoroughly 
purged both kingdoms, from every kind of idolatry, he re- 
turned to Jerufalem, had fet himfelf about reftoring the 

worfhip of God and the ufual fervice of the temple 




By 



* 

(D) It is very likely, that the king was encouraged to this good 

work by the prophet Jeremiah, who began to prophefy in the 



1 3th year of his reign (15). Jeremiah was a< prophet altogether 
miraculous, being chofen to this office even from the womb, and 
called to the-exercife of it whilft he was but a child ; he was the 
fon of Hiichiah, not the then high-prieftof that name, as fome 
have imagined, but of the race of Ithamar, an*d lived at Anathoth 
(16), a place within two or three miles from Jerufa'em, it being 
the feat of one of their anceitors (17; ; fo that it is hardly pof- 
fible, that he fhould be unknown to fo pious a prince; 1 It is true, 
we find nothing like it in his. writings ; but it mull be remem- 
bered, that he delivered his prophecies at £rft only by word of 
mouth, and did not begin to pen them down till the fourth year 
of Jehoiakim ; but we mid him very early,- at. the gates or tjie 
temple; denouncing God's heavy judgments againft Judah, and 
exhorting them to avert his anger, by abandoning their impieties 
and idolatries (18. As he continued to prophefy till the taking 
of Jerufalem, and was often cbnfulted by feveral kings and nobles, 
we lhall have occafion, more than once, to fpeak of him in the 

fequel. • 

- . Zephaniah 

f 1 5) Jerem. i. 1. {16) Ibid. & ver. 5, 6. (j 7 )'Vid. 
2. Kings ii. 26. (18} Jerem. c. vii. & feq. 



i 
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Chap. j. to the 

t By this time Jofiah had attained to the 26th year of his 
age and' 18th of his reign, and beheld with regret the, 

dilapidations of that facred place, which made it neceflary 
to have them repaired before all things. To this end, he The temple 
ordered , the great coffer, into which the polpmoney and; repaired, 
free-will offerings, u fed to be depofked,. to be opened, and 




to be diuribu ted among fuch faithful overfeers, 
as would fet about the work out of hand ; and, to encourage 
them to be doubly diligent in -it, he told them, that he 
would depend upon their fidelity for their right manage* 
ment of the money committed to them. Whilft this was 



doing, the high -pri eft, who probably^ preftded ove ^ t ^ e The book 
work, fent word to the king, that he had ; found the book of the°°k' 

of the law (E), which he had fent to him by the fecre- found. 



tary 



Zephaniah did likewife prpphefy in the fame reign, and much 
the fame purpofe with what * We . mentioned of Jeremiah ; the 
tin fcope of their prop^eies. being chiefly le veiled , agairift - t1n& 
" Us abomjj^ions committed in Judah and Jerufalem 




were probably deligned to exhort the people to imitate 

the king' s zeal and piety, and to prevent them murmuring againft 
obltru&ing his reformation 



(£) This is generally agreed to have been . the r airchetyjpe, writ- 
ten by IVIofes,' and by him ordered to be clepouted, with the'ark^ 
in the moft holy place (20 bat which fome nious hiffh-ririeft 



t 




had caufed to .be thus hid, in the reign of Ahaz or Manaffeh, to 
prevent its being deftroyed with all the other copies of ii: ; for it 
plainly appears by the tenor of the hiflory, that this, was the only 

left (21). 4 ' ;.. ' ' 

But it is much difpute^ the whole Pentateuch, 

emphatically called' nS)A"t, "-Hathorah, the law j Or only Deute- 
ronomy, or even barely the 28th, 29th, 30th, and 31 11 chapters 

of it. Jofephus, by calling it .the facred books of Mofes (22), 
feems to declare intirelY for the firft :/ others have declared for 



the fecond (25), becaufe "the book of Deuteronomy is a kind of 
repetition or, epitome of the Mbfaic law ; laftlyV a late, commen- 
tator, among fome others, holds the laft of thefe three opinions 
^ 24J, and thinks, that .'nothing more is: meant here, than that 
tot fummary which is. found in the. 2 8th and three following 



chapters of that book,, in which are 
and curfes, which fo alarmed the pious monarch. This is; in 

deed 




(19) Zeph. i. 1, & feq. ii, iii. paff. (20) Deut. xxxi, 24,, 
&feq. (2 1 J It. Jud. fer. omn. vid. lib. Nitzachon. ( zzj 
Ant 1. x. c. 5. (23) Procop. Gazen. ,& al. ap. Patric. in loc. 

' 4)' Calmet. Comm. in loc. &Hift, V. T. 1. j.'c/S.. ' 
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i 

tary of the temple. Jofiah delayed not to read it ; and 
when he found what dreadful judgments were denounced 



< * 



in 



deed, that part, which, we obferved elfewhere, Mofes enjoined 

their future kings to write, and preferve a double copy of, to 
regulate their conducT by (25), and which he commanded Joftiua 
to fet up upon mount Gerizim (26) ; perhaps it might alfo be all 
that he ordained to be read by the priefts, in the audience of all 
the people, every feventh year, at the feaft of Tabernacles (27); 
though it is called the law in all thofe places. 

But if either this fliort epitome, or even the whole Deuteronomy, 
was all that the high-prieft found hid in the temple, when was 
the reft of the Pentateuch recovered ? If it be faid, that there 
might be fome copies of this laft ftill extant, then this fummary 
muft have been in it j and it will be furpriling, that fome one or 
more mould not have been brought to fo good a king, after he 
had given fuch Jignal proofs of his piety and zeal ; and if any 
fuch had been prefented to him, he mult either have Ihamefully 
neglected the reading of it, or if he had not, he could never 
have been under fuch furprife and fear, at the reading of that 
which the high-prieft fent to him. We therefore think, with, 
the far greater number of Jews and Ghriftians (28), that it was 
the whole Pentateuch ; and that there might be, itill feveral iiri- 
perfeft and mutilated copies difperfed here and there , which might 

be now reftified by this prototype, after it was how brought to 
light./ 

If it be aJked, how the king could run over thofe five books fo 
quickly, as to come prefently to thofe bleffings and curfes, which 
are contained in the very latter end of the laft of them ; it may 
be anfwered, that that might be the very reafon ; for as 'their 
manner was to write upon volumes of a confiderable length, which 
were rolled up round one or two fticks, it might fo hap pen,' that 



thefe laft chapters proved on the out-lide, and that the king, im- 



> 4 




patient to know the contents of it, might havie curiolity to read 
in it, before he had unfolded a round or two. We are, however, 
very far from reje&ing the notion of the Jews, who believe, that 
providence directed him to that very part (29). 
which we find happened under the gofpel (30). 

What appears moft furprifing is, that all the copies of the fcrip- 
tures, which the good king Hezekiah feems to have caufed to be 

written and difperfed about his kingdom (31), lhould be fo foon 

variifliea, 



(2$ ) See Vol. iii. p. 41. not. F. (26) Ibid. & alib 



C27) Ibid. p. 43. , (28)Vid. Munft. Grot. Jun. UiTer. Le Clerc 

Patric. Prideaux. & al. mult. (29) Vid. Munft. in loc. Prid 

Connea. libt 1. Afts viii. 26, & fe<j. (31) Vid 
Prov, xxv. i« 



> 
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In it, againfr. thofe very abominations, with which he had 
found the whole land over-run at his firft coming to the 
Crown, he rent his cloaths, and exprefled the moft lively 
tokens of grief, not doubting, but both he, and his whole 
kingdom, would foon feel the efFec~b of thofe threatenings. 
There lived at that time, in one of the colleges of Jeru- 
salem; a famed prophetefs named Huldah ; to ber there- 
fore Joliah difpatched fome of his prime officers, with the 
high-prieft at their head, to inquire, what would be ,the 
fate both of the king and people, feeing they had incurred 
the curfes contained in that facred volume ; and thefe 

. * 

brought him word back from her, that God would riot 
fail to inflict all thofe fevere punifhments upon his faithlefs 
and ungrateful fubje&s ; but that as for himfelf, the con- 
cern and remorfe, which he had lately exprefled for it, 
had fo far fufpended the divine vengeance, that he fhould • 
be happily gathered unto his fathers in peace, before the , 
nation felt the dire effects of them. 

It was in the fame year, and probably upon the reading 
of that facred book, that Jonah became fenfible, that they 
had beejn guilty of a (hameful neglect of the three grand 

feftivals enjoined by Mofes. To retrieve this fault, he 
aflembled all the heads of the people from all parts of the 
two kingdoms to the temple, where, having mounted the 
royal tribunal 9 he acquainted fBem, how they had happily 
recovered the volume of the Mofaic law, and read it him- 
felf before them ; he then acquainted them with his de- 
fign of expiating, as much as poffible, their former neg- 
lect, by a more careful obfervance of it ; and, as the fo- 
lemn feaft of the paflbver was near at hand, which he 
was refolved fhould be celebrated with the utmoft folemnity, The pafs- 
he exhorted them to follow his example, and to prepare over k8 ? t 
theinfelves for that grand feftival. Whilft the people were 
purifying themfelves, Jofiah commanded the priefb to 
make a more Ariel: fearch in the temple, and to caft out 
and deftroy all the prophane and idolatrous lumber* that was 



found 



vaoiftied, that neither Jofiah nor the high-prieft had ever feen any 
pf them, till this one was brought to light. All that can be faid 
m the cafe is, that Manafjeh, during the former part of his reign, 
tad made fuch havock of them, that if there were any left, they 
^ere only in few private hands, who preferved them with the 
itmoft caution and privacy. The Jews do even add, that he 
&ufed not only the fcriptures, but all the books that had the name 
of God in them, to be deftroyed. 1 



J 
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found in it, and to bring the ark, and all the faered utenr- 
fils, which had been removed out of it in fome former 
reigns, and to depofite them in their former place and or? 
der : All thefe were readily complied with both by prjefts 
and people after which they went, in due time, . about 
killing the pafchal lamb., This is again noted to have been 
obferved with greater zeal and magnificence, than .had 
been done by any of his predeceflbrs iince Samuel's time; 
After this, the king took a fecond progrefs through the 
kingdom, to purge it of all thofe abominations, which he 
might chance to have overlooked at the firft circuit; he 
expelled all the wizards, enchanters, and fuch-hke dealers 
in dark practices, out of the land j fettled courts of judi- 
cature every where, giving, ftridt charge, both to the ma- 
giftrates, and alfo to the priefts and Levites, to fee, that 
the people were inftructed in, and kept pbedient to, the 
law of Mofes r . ; 



Thus did that good monarch endeavour, with the fin? 

^^^^^^ ^ ^ ) 

cere ft zeal, to reftore the pure worfhip of God through his 
dominions, and to clear it from all the dregs of fupedu> 



and idolatry 5 in hopes, if pollible, to avert his inv 



— 

pending judgment from falling upon them. But for all 
this, the text obferves, that his anger was not abated in 
the leaft againft the people ; and we need not wonder at it. 
They were, as their whole hiftory fhews, ready for every 
market. They could fo far comply with their pious 
monarchs, as to ftiew an outward zeal for God, and a dif- 
like for idolatry ; but what proves their want of fincerity 
whenever they a&ed fuch a part, is their readinefs to re- 
lapfe into the vileft abominations, whenever they met 
with any encouragement for it under a wicked reign. Thefe 
forced reformations therefore could not but render them 
more odious in the fight of God, fo that having denounced 
total deftru&ion againft the land, by his prophet Ze 



> 



paniah 8 and by the prophetefs Huldah, hehaftened to take 
the good prince to , himfelf, according to his prom ife, that 
his eyes might not behold the dreadful calamities that were 
to fall upon his nation. 

jofiahmor- . Jo si ah had by this time reigned 31 years inprofourfd 
edat Me nd "P eace> w ^ en Pbaraoh-Necho came up againft the AfTyFians, 
^iddo, 6 " or rather Babylonians, as far as the city Carchemifh, which 

was fituate upon the river Euphrates. It is not eafy to fay, 

whether 



2 Kings xxii, - & xxiii. paf£ 2 Chron. xxxiv, & xxxv. pa£ 
9 Zeph. i, 1 3 &feq. s Zeph, i. &fe£. 



i 




to the Babylon i(h Captivity. 



is 



\ 
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Year of tf e 



whether Jofiah looked upon the defign of this expedition to 
be levelled again ft his own territories (G) ; jor, which is 
ftill more probable, whether the kings of Judah were under 
a kind of tribute and obligation to thofe of Babylon, ever 
iince Manafieh had been reftored to his kingdom ; which Flood^'389*. 
would have made a breach of faith in Jofiah, to have fuf- Year befor « 
fered an enemy of theirs to pafs through his territories, infJ^^^Tj 
an hoftile expedition againft: them ; or, laftly, whether he 
had entered into fome alliance with them ; he came with a 
powerful army againft him, and encamped in the valley • of 
Megiddo. Here Pharaoh endeavoured in vain to difTuade 
him from concerning himfelf in the war between him 
and the Babylonians, by alluring him by his embaif- 
fadors, that he had no hoftile defign againft him ; 
would not be perfuaded, but difguifed himfelf, and drove 
directly againft him. The text feems even to intimate, as 
if his chief defign had been to fight him in perfon ; but be- 
fore he could reach him, he received a mortal wound, and 
was forced to be put into another chariot, and brought out 
of the field of battle. He died as foon as he had reached 
Jerufalem u , in the 39th year of his age, greatly lamented 
by all his good fubje&s j particularly by tl)e prophet Jeremy, 
whd is fuppofed to have compofed that moft excellent elegy, 
known to us by the name of the Lamentations , upon his 

death 




w 



9 



wherein he exprefles the mournful ftate of the 

kingdom, 



• 



1 See 2 Chron. xxxv. 20. u Comp. 2 Kings xxiii. 29. & 
feq. & 2 Chron. xxxv. 29, & feq. See alfo vol. ii. p. 62. 
v Vid. Hieron. prasf. in thraen. Uffer. & al. 



(¥ J This pi 



Ifaiah tells us, had formerly belonged to Sen 



nacherib f 3 2 ), and was now und\er the Babyl 



had 



for thefe 

now, reduced the AfTyrian^empire under their yoke, as 
! have hinted in fome former note. 

(G) This valley being in the tribe of Manaffeh (33), Jofiah might 



nly refent his palling 



his 



without his leave 



but alfo think, that his defign was to invade them, notwithftand 



g all his proteftations 



contrary, and his pretended com 



million from God to make war againft the king of Babyl 




>n (-34). 

likely indeed, that this laft pretence from an Egyptian prince 

could not make any great imprefiion upon him, becaufe he had 

only 



(32) Ch. x. 9. (33) Vid. Jofh. xvii. 1 1 



( 34 J,2 Cb 



xxxv. 20. 



i t 



\ 
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kingdom, with an energy and pathos, which we can better 
feel than defcribe. This is the only poetic piece of that 
kind in holy writ, for length and method ; the compofition 
is of the acroftic kind, and as the fubjecl: of the whole is 

mourning, which is always moft naturally and freely vented 
and expreft, when confined to number, fo here eyery verfe 

is-SL fentence, which abounds ftill with fome new, ftrong, 
and lively image of the deepeft grief (H). There was in- 
deed the greateft caufe to lament fo good a prince's fall, 
ilnce with him expired at once the religion, happinefs, and 
glory of the nation. ' / 

jehoahaz's Josiah was fucceeded by his fpn Jchoahaz, whom the 
fiiort reign : p e0 pl e fet upon the throne, in the 23d year of his age; not 

in right of fucceflion, for he was the youngeft of Jofiah's(I) 

fons. 



< 



only his bare word for it ; and, if real, might be fuppofed not to 
come from the true God, but from his Egyptian deities. But Jofiah 
was given up to die by this expedition, and was fuffered to rufli 
into it, without confulting the Lord about the juftice or fuccefs of 
it. • 

(H) The text fays indeed* that Jeremiah compofed a lamenta- 
tion, which was fung by a number of finging men and women, 
both at his funeral, and panned into ufe afterwards upon all mourn- 
ful occafions, and that they are written in the Lamentations (35). 
And Jofephus adds (36), that they were ftill extant in his time,' 
by which one would be induced to think, that he meant the fame 
with thofe we have under that name. 

But as Jofiah's death was {udden and unexpected, it is hardly 
credible, that fuch a long elegy as this, could be compofed, and 
fet to mufic, againft his funeral ; and is more probable, that that 
which accompanied his obfequies was much Ihorter, fuch perhaps 
as David made upon the death of Saul and Jonathan ( 3 7), and 
was lince loft ; and this we are fpeaking of was compofed in fome 
fubfequent reign, or perhaps, more probably, upon occafion of 
the Jewifti captivity, (38); we find likewife, that the prophet 
Ezekiel was commanded by God to compofe fuch another la- 
mentation upon this laft occai^on *, though not equal to it in 
beauty and eloquence. 

(I) It appears by the firft book of Chronicles (39), that Jofiah 

left four fons, the youngeft is there, and by Jeremiah, called Shal- 

lum, but is the fame with Jehoahaz (40) 5 it is plain, moreover, 

that he was at leaft two years younger than his brother Eliakim, 

who 



(35) Ibid. ver. 25. (36) Ant. 1. x.c. 6. (37) 2 Sam. 

i. 17, & feq. (38; Vid. int. al. Lament, i. 3. * Ezek. 

xix. 1, & feq. (39) Ch. iii. 15. (40) Jerem. xxii. 11. 12. 
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fons, but by downright fa&ion. He began to give them 



early proofs, that he defigned to reign as, wickedly as fome 
of his predeceffors had done, but it was foon put out of 
his power : however, Jeremiah was at firft fent to him 
from God, to exhort him to imitate his father's piety, in- 
ftead of making a {hew of bewailing his death ; adding, 
that if he did not, he fhould be carried away captive and 
die in a ftrarlge land \ Pharaoh-Necho came accordingly 
againft Jerufalem, in his return from the Aflyrian expedi- depofed, ar 
tion, and dethroned him in the third nionth of his reign ; 
and having fet his elder brother Eliakim, whofe name he 
changed into that of Jehoiakim (K), upon the throne, and 
laid him under the yearly tribute of 100 talents of filver c ? riied ca r 
and one talent of gold 5 he put the captive prince in bands *£1!£ 0 
at Riblath, and carried him into Egypt, where he ended 
his days y ( L) . 



Jehoiakim 



x See Jerem. xxii. I, &feq. ? 2 Kings xxii. 31, & feq. 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 1, 2, 3, £4. and Ezek. xix. 1, 2, 3, 4. 



who was twenty -five years old when he fucceeded him, which he 
did three months after. Archbifhop Ulher , who thinks, that the 
people chofe him in hafte, left Pharaoh-Necho mould furprife them 
without ahead, fuppofes that theyu exchanged his name Shallum, 
which they thought unfortunate, becaufe the only king of Ifrael 
of that name had been murdered in the firft month of his reign, 
for that of jfehoahaz, which they thought carried a more promife- 
ing omen f 4 1 A 

(K) The fame learned prelate fuppofes this change of names to 
have been defigned by the Egyptian king, as an acknowledgment, 
that he owed his victory over the Aflyrians to the God of Ifrael, 
by whofe command he had undertaken that war againft them (42); 



1 



being a kind of abbreviation of ED , p , ~m^ , Jehovah- Jakim, that 
is the God of Ifrael hath or fhall make it to profper, &c. But, as 
it was the cuftom of conquerors to give hew names to thofe whom 
they thus brought under tribute, in token of fubjection, this laft 
leems as likely to have been the motive of that change. 

(L) It is not eafy to guefs what induced the Egyptian monarch 
to Ihew fuch preference to Eliakim, and to ufe Jehoahaz with 
fuch feverity. It can hardly be fuppofed, that he laid fo much 
ftrefs upon the right of primogeniture, as to punifli this laft for 
having ufurped his brother's crown ; perhaps the Jews have found 
out, for once, the reafon of it from the words of Ezekiel ; the 

prophet 



(41) Sub A. M. £378. (42) Sub A, M..3394. p. 8 



3, 



1 
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JEHOIAKIM was nothing terrified by tbisfrom following 
his unhappy brother's fteps, nor the people from conforming 
to his wicked ways ; for this Jeremiah was ordered by God, 
in the very beginning of his reign, to denounce his fevere 
judgments againft them, unlefs they repWnted. The time 
chofen for this was the feaft of tabernacles, when there was 
the greateft coricourfeof people from all parts of the tin 
dom, and the place the court of the temple. He threat 
ened them, among other things, with the deftru£U6n of 
the city and temple \ and for this he was feized by the 
priefts and people, and accufed as a feditious perfoh, wor- 




thy of nothing lefs than death. He was, however, ac- 
quited and fet at . liberty by the more equitable princes 
and elders of the court ; who, being perfuaded' that he fpofe 
by divine command, reminded his accufers of fome other 
prophets, who had formerly denounced the fame heavy 
judgments unpunifhed and unmolefted z . Jeremiah was 
not the only one who was r fent upon this dangerous er- 



rand 



Uriah, another prophet, was forced to 




towards 



Egypt, for having dared to utter much the fame prophe- 
cies againft Judah and Jerufalem; but the king was fo 
exafperated at him, that he fent fome of his men to fetch 
him back ; and as foon as he was come to Jerufalem, he 
0 ordered him to be put to death, and his carcafs to be thrown 
among thofe of the viler fort. Jeremiah had doubtle(s un> 
dergone the fame fate, had he not had a powerful protector 
with the king, Ahikam, the fon of Shaphan, who had for- 
merly been in great credit and authority under Jofiahj who 

found means to fcreeh him from the fury of the king 

; and 



•4 



\ 



Z 



Jerem. xxvi. i, ad ig. 



prophet reprefents that young prince as a couragipus undertaking 
youth, under the figure of a young lion ready for the prey, and 

concludes this expreifion ; The nations heard of him, he ivas taken 
in their fnare, and brought into Egypt, loaden nvith chains 



From this paffage they conclude, that 



as foon as he had *?ot 



himfelf chofen king, heputhimfelf at the head of an army, re- 
folved to revenge his father's death, and that he was overpower'd 
by him ; but whether Pharaoh came againft him to Jerufalem, or 
Jehoahaz went out againft him to Carchemilh, they are not agreed; 



but either of thefe was enough to induce the conqueror not only to 
dethrone, but to carry him away prifoner, left he fhould in time 
undertake the fame exploit againft him (44). 



1 



(43)' Ch. xix. 2 
Reg. xxiii. 33. 



3 



4 



(44) Vid. Sana, & Munft. in * 



1 
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and people a ; though he had foretold, about the fame 
time, the acceffion of Zedekiah to the crown of Judah, 
and of Nebuchadnezzar to that of Babylon b . 

A bout four years after, finding, that his prophecies The Baby- 
had had no efFe& either upon the king or people, he forer ^? n . ifll ca P* 
told the deftruclion of Jerufalem and of the temple, and^J " 
the Babylonifh captivity Under Nebuchadnezzar, which 
he faid would laft feventy years, foon after which that mo- 
narchy would be at an end, and the land become defo- 
late c (M). And in the fame year being fhut up in prifon, 
either for that or fome former prophecy, he caufed Baruc, 
who was his fcribe, to write from his mouth the tenor of 
the fame threatenings, and to go and read them in the 
hearing of all the people, who were then aflembled at the 
temple, it feems, upon fome folemn fail (N). Baruc obey- 
ed, and fome of the chief minifters, being informed of it, 



got the roll from him and brought it to the king, who 



was 



* Ibid. ver. 20, ad fin. b Ibid. xxvii.i, ad 11. f Ibid 
xxv. 1, 2, & feq. - 



(M) This captivity was likewife foretold, though not in fuch 
plain terms, by Ifaiah (45), unde^the type of Tyre ; and alfo by 
Habakkuk. This laft, expoftulating with God about the incor- 
rigible hardnefs of the Jews, is anfwered, that they would be 
fHortly invaded and captivated by the Chaldeans ( \b). He like- 
Wife foretold the vail fuccelTes of Nebuchadnezzar ; and when he 
repined at the profperity of that wicked prince and people, he is 
anfwered, that they alfo fhould in due time become the fcorn of 
other nations, and a prey to thofe whom they had fubdued. 

(N) Probably that of expiation, which, as we obferved elfe- 
where, happened on, the 10th day of the month Tifri, anfwering 
to the latter end of our September ; for it is here obferved to 
have been towards winter 1 and we do not find, that they had 
any other faft before the captivity f j neither* do they feem to 
have been fenfible enough of their approaching calamities, to have 
appointed one for that purpofe. It is indeed faid there, that it 
was in the 9th month, that the king flung the book into the fire 
(47) i but that interval may eafily be fuppofed to have elapfed, 
before thofe nobles were acquainted with the matter, or could find 
a proper time to inform the impious king with fuch difagreeable 
news. 



(45) Ch. xxiii. r 5, & feq. (46) Habak.H. 2, & teq 

t Vid. vol. iii. ch. 7. fed, 4. of Expiation Day, Sc feq. & Ufier 



frb. A. M. 3397. p. 83. (47) Jerem. xxxvi 






t 
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jehoiakim's ! was then fitting by the fire. He had fcarce read a column 

impiety > or two in it, before he cut it in pieces, and flungit in the 

fire, notwithftanding the endeavours of thofe that were 
prefent to prevent it. Jeremiah and his meflenger had 
doubtlefs felt the effe&s of his fury, had they not, as it were 
by a miracle, been kept out of his reach ; however, his 
impiety did not go long unpuniflied. The prophet was 
ordered to write the fame denunciations again, d , which were 
puniflied. foon after fulfilled, by th^ coming of the Babylonim kin 

with a powerful army, and a more effe&ual commiflion 
from God, againft him and his whole kingdom 

i as we 

mall fee in due time. 

Neither were idolatry and contempt of God's won 
• fhip, the only crimes with which Jehoiakim's reign is 
branded - 9 he added to them raoft horrid cruelties and ty- 
rannies, rapines and bloodfhed ; building and adorning the 

moft fumptuous palacfes, by violence and oppreffion j per- 
verting juftice, inventing crimes againft the innocent to 

put them to death, and many more fuch like impieties ; 
befides his being deaf to the admonitions of fo many pro- 
phets. For thefe Jeremiah pronounced at laft this dread- 
ful fentence againft him ; That he mould be given up into 
the . hands of his moft dreaded enemy, even of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, that he mould die unpitied and unlamehted, that 
he mould have the fepulture of an afs, and that his car- 
cafs mould rot upon the ground e » By this time alfo two 
fingular predictions of that prophet had been fulfilled, 
which ought both to have added weight to the reft, and 
opened the infatuated prince's eyes to his imminent danger. 
Jeremiah had, fome time before, forewarned him from 
relying upon the afliftance of the king of Egypt, whofe ar- 
my was ftill at Carchemifli, fince it would be totally over- 
thrown by the more fuccefsful arms of the young Nebu- 
chadnezzar f , the prince pointed out by providence to fub- 
due, among many other nations, that rebellious one of 
the Jews. This happened accordingly in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim's reign, when that young victorious prince, 
having been taken into partnerfhip of the empire with his 
father, and fent againft the king of Egypt, gave him 



\ 



an 



entire defeat at Carchemim, took the place, put the whole 

garifon 



d Ibid, xxxvi. 1, & feq. e Ibid. ver. 30, 31. comp. 

with ch. xxii. ver. 13, to the end. f Ibid. xivi. h 

&feq. 
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garifon to the fword, and beat back the troops that came 
to its affiftancef. * ' - 

This victory proved the unhappy, prelude of Judah's Jerufafem 
misfortunes: the conqueror matched directly againft Je- taken * 
rufalem and took it ((3) ; rifled the temple of its moft pre- 
cious furniture, and the royal palace of its moft hopeful 
and beautiful young princes, to be made eunuchs in his , 
own court, according to Ifaiah's prophecy to Hezekiahf ; 
and the city of all its choiceft youths, whether for blood, 
learning, wit, or beauty, to be likewife fent to Babylon, 
Among thefe laft was Daniel and his three companions . 
Jehoiakim was at firft put in bonds, and defigned to be 
fent away with the reft ; but, upon his fubmiftion and 
promife of paying a yearly tribute to him, the king changed 
his mind, and left him as a kind of viceroy under, him 

over the kingdom. But, whilft Nebuchadnezzar was . 
taken up with his other conquefts he found means to rebel 
againft him, after a three years fubje£tion and continued 
about three years without paying him any tribute : his re- 
bellion coft him dear, for that prince, exafperated againft 

him, inftead of coming in perfon, fent an army into Judea, 
confifting of Syrians, Chaldeans, Ammonites, and Moab- 
ites, who wafted the whole kingdom, carried away 3023 
prifoners ; among whom, Jofephus fays, was the prophet 
Ezekiel iJ ; but it is more likely, that he ftayed at Jerufalem 
till the next reign ; took and murdered the unfortunate Jehoiakim , 



Jehoiakim, and dragged his carcafs out of the city gates, death * 



where they left it un buried, according to Jeremiah's pre 
diaion (P). 



P 2 



He 



i 



f See vol. ii. p. 63. Uff. fub A. M. 3397. e Dan. i. 2, 
&feq. ss Chron. xxxvi. 7. h Ant. 1. x. c. 8. 

(O) This Ufher proves to have happened in • the ninth month, 
from the anniverfary faft which the Jews have kept ever iince in 
memory of that calamity. This is the more worth obferving, 
becaufe the feventy years captivity, ' foretold by Jeremiah; mult 
be reckoned from this epocha f 48 ). 

(P) This laft circumftance of the king's death is only inferred 
from the tenor of the prophecy above-mentioned ; for neither. the 
book of Kings, nor that of the Chronicles, make mention of it ; 
the former of which doth even fay, that he ilept with his fa- 
thers (49) ; by which muft be only meant, that he died as they 

did 

J 

(48) Vid. Uff. ub. fup. {49) Conf. 2 Kings xxiv. 6. 

2 Chron. xxxvi. 8. 



* 
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Jehoiachin's He was fucceeded by his fon Jeboiachin, called alfo Je- 
waked coniah, and in contempt Coniah (QJ, who was then but 

18 years old ; whether he took the crown contrary to Ne- 
Year of the buchadnezzar's mind, or endeavoured to (hake off his yoke 



the text doth not fay, but only obferves, that he was as 



reign . 




Ch rift, C 599. wicked as his father. However., that monarch came up 

againft him before he had reigned three months : Jehoja- 
• chin came out to him, not in hoftile, but fubmiffive, man- 
; ner, attended with his mother and his whole court; but 
and captivi-they found him inexorable, and were all fent awayicap- 
ty * tives into Baby Ion , s and died there, according to the pro- 

phet's prediction, mentioned in the laft note. The tem- 
ple, palace, treafury, and the whole city Were a fecond 
time ranfacked, and ftript of all that was valuable in them; 
even many precious ornaments and utenfils of the temple, 
which had continued there ever fince the time of Solo- 
mon, became a prey to the conqueror : he likewife tra'nf- 
ported 10,000 men, famed -either for their valour or 
wifdom ; befides 1000 of the beft artificers in gold, filver, 

and other metals, and materials ; in a word, he left fcarce- 



.4- 




did. Jofephus, who relates this ftory a little differently, and 
throws the fault upon the perfidy of the Babylonians, doth, how- 
ever, own , that his body was caft out of the city, and left expdfed 
in the field (50). Other Jews think, that he died as they were 
carrying him prifoner into Babylon, and that they left his body ■ 
in the high-way, without farther care (51).. 

The laft quoted place out of the Chronicles fays, that his afls 
and abominations were recorded in the book of the kings of Ifrael 
and Judah. Thefe abominations may be reafonably fuppofed to 
be his idolatries, murders, oppreflions, and rebellion ; but the 
Targum mentions, moreover, his having the image of Baal upon 
his forehead ; others fay, that he had feveral charms and ftigmata 
found upon his body, which proved, that he dealt in deviliin 
arts (52) ; and much more to the fame purpofe. 

(QJ He is called by this laft name in Jeremiah, who uttered 
this dreadful prophecy againft him (43), — That he ihould be given 
into the hand of the king of the Chaldeans ; — that he and his mo- 
ther ftiould end their days, in a ftrange country, wiftiing fti« in 

vain to return into their own land : As it happened accordingly 

not long after. 

p 

< (50) Ant. 1. x. c. 8. (51) Abarban. ap. Patric. in 2 King 5 
xxiv. 6. (52) Vid. de his. Aud. tradit. Haibr. in paraty- 
Hieron. in loc. Eupolem. ap Jiufeb. Toftat. & ah (53) C 
xxii. 24. & feq. 
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ly any behind, but the very common people to cultivate 
the land. Among his captives of note was the famed 
Mordecaii, and, as is moft generally believed, the prophet 

Ezekiel. After this he fet Matt;aniah, who was the fon 
of Jofiah and uncle to the unhappy Jehoiachin, upon the 
throne, and changed his name into that of Zedekiah ; and, 
having laid him under a certain tribute, and taken an oath 
of fidelity and fubje*Stion returned to his dominions. 

Zedekiah began to reign in the 21ft year of his age, and Zedekiah' s 

proved as impious as his late predeceflbrs ; however, he re,gn * 
continued faithful to the king of Babylon fome few years, 
during which, he received fome embaflies from the kings 
of Amnion, Moab, Edom, Tyre, and Sidon, Who were 
all under the fame yoke with him ; feemingly indeed to 
congratulate him upon his acceflion to the crown, but in 
hd to enter into a confederacy with him againft the Chal- 
deans f. The young prince gave but too much heed to 
their propofal ; but Jeremiah, who was warned of it, fent 

to every one of the embafladors chains and yokes, which 
he bid them carry to their refpe&ive mafters, advifing them 
in the name of God to fubmit themfelves willingly to the 
king of Babylon, and not provoke him to lay a much fe- 
verer yoke upon them, by givmg credit to thtir lying footh- 
fayersand ftar-gazers : '\ There were, at the fame time in Je- 
rufalem, feveral pretended prophets,who endeavoured to per- 
fuade the too credulous king, that, in fpite of Jeremiah's 

predictions to the contrary, the captivity would be (hortly ^ffalf^ro- 
at an end, and that, the facred veftels which had been ph e t s . 
carried away, would be all reftored to the temple; to 
which Jeremiah replyed, that thofe few, on the contrary, 
: which had been left behind, would be carried off with the 
reft. Thus for fome years, there was nothing fcrcely to be 
heard but victory and deliverance on the part of the falfe . 

prophets, and defolation and ruin from the mouth of Je- 
remiah. This raifed him many a bitter enemy, not oniy 
in Judea, but even Babylon : for he had taken the op- 
, portunity, as often as Zedekiah fent his yearly tribute thi- 
ther, to write letters to the captives, exhorting them to 
bear their yoke patiently, and not to expect a deliverance 
before the feventy years were expired ; ,and they, in return, 
Wrote letters into Judea, to defire, that he might be appre- 

P 3 . bended 



1 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13. Ezek. xvii. 10, & feq. f See 

vol, ii. p. 115, k Jerem. xxvii. paif. 
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hended and punifhed, as a dangerous enemy to his coun- 
try, who uttered, not what the God of Ifrael, but the king 
of Babylon, dictated to him 



This conteft lafted fonie years, during which, his ene- 
mies had in vain elTayed to ftop his mouth, by caufing him 
to be apprehended and imprifoned. The infatuated king 
was at length perfuaded, by his falfe prophets, to (hake off 
gabftNebu-the Babylon iih yoke, and that raih enterprife compleated 
cliadnez?ar. both his own and his kingdom's ruin, and haftened the 

total deftruclion of the temple and city. He was then in 
the ninth year of his reign, when Nebuchadnezzar came 



Rebels 2 



Jerufalem 
befieaed. 



with a powerful army, wafted the whole country 



feized 



upon his fortrefTes, and at length laid clofe fiege to Jeru- 
falem, before Zedekiah could make any provifion either for 



his own defence or efcape 



in 



It was then, feeing his er- 



ror too late, he fent privately for Jeremiah, to confult 
with him what to do ; but the prophet only told him, that 
the city and temple would certainly be deftroyed, and 
himfelf and all his fubjecls carried into captivity (R); 
which anfWer did fo exafperate the king, that he ordered 
him to be immediately carried into prifon n . In the mean 
time Pharaoh- Hophra, or Apries, came with an army a- 
gainft the befiegers ' Jofephus fays, that Zedekiah had 
made an alliance with him, before he ventured to throw 
off the yoke 0 ; if fo, he was the only one that kept it 
with him ; for as for all thofe other princes, who fent their 

embafladors to him at the firft, it is plain, that they were 

fo 



1 Ibid. 



m 



& Jofeph. Ant. I. x. c. 10. 
0 vol. ii, p. 67. 



2 Kings xxv. 1, & feq. Jerem. xxxix. 1, 



n 



Jerem. xxxiv, 1, & feq. 



(R) - About the fame time, Ezekiel prophefied at the captivity 
54) much the fame things that Jeremiah did at Jerufalem ; only 
Tffith this difference feemingly, that the one faid, the king mould 
never fee Babylon ; whereas the other faid exprefly, that he 
fnould be carried thither prifoner, and end his days there. This 

contradiction, Jofephus tells us (5 5^, daggered the king's 

ive lefs heed to them ; but the difficulty 



ieemin^ 

faith, and made him 




was, rather how to reconcile Ezekiel to himfelf, who adds, that 
he £hould die there, though he diet not fee it. However, NebuV 
chadnezzar found out the way of doing it, by putting out that 
unfortunate prince's eyes. 



( 54* Ezefe, xxii, 13. xxjv. i, &feq 
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fo far from aflifting him, that they rather became his ene- 
mies and accufers. However that . be, Nebuchadnezzar 
did not think fit to let the Egyptians come up to him, but 
raifed the fiege for the prefent, and marched directly againft 
them. This fpread fuch an infatuation among the people 
in the city, that, looking upon themfelves as already out 
of all danger, they ventured even to force into their fer- 
vice thofe very fervants whom they had but lately difmined, 
it being the fabbacic year ; not fo much out of regard to , 
the law of Mofes, as out of the fear they were in of their 4 
revolting to the Chaldeans. The king, however, was not 
fo fanguine, but feht to defire Jeremiah to put up his pray- 
ers to God for him and the nation ; but was anfwered by 
him, that the Chaldeans would renew ^he fiege with frefh 
vigor, and that his Egyptian allies would leave him to 
their mercy, and 'return into their own country. Soon 
after this, the prophet attempted to make his efcape, but 
was caught in his night, and brought before the princes, 
who ordered him to be fcourged and flung into a dungeon. 
In the mean time, Nebuchadnezzar, having routed the 



' '7 . 




m 1 * 



1 ^ 

I 



Egyptians, returned to the^ege, and carried it on fo vigor 
oufly, that the inhabitants began to labour under fuch great 
fcarcity of proviuons, that they found it impollible to hold- 
it out longer. During this iafl fiege, the king fen t often- 
to Jeremiah, in hopes of receiving at length fbme com- 
fortable news ; but neither his refentment, nor the griev- 
ous things which he was made to fufFer, could make him 
fend a better anfwer, than that they mu& be all carried 
into captivity. Happy had it been for them if they had 
taken his counfel, and tried to fofsen th^h conqueror by a 
timely fubmiifion \ but, inftead of it, the king, to avoid 
the threatened captivity, endeavoured to make his efcape 
by night, attended by his nobles and guards. The Chal- 
deans, who were foon apprifed of it, purfued after them, 
and brought them back to their exafper&ted monarch at 
Riblah where he glutted his revenge upon the unfortunate, 
king of Judah with the utmoil cruelty, by cauflng all his 



children to be butchered before his eyes, and ordering Ze^eHah's 
them immediately after to be put out, that no object m igh t ^ erabI<J 
afterwards obliterate the idea of that bloody fee ne. This 
happened towards the end of the eleventh year of his reign ^ Year of the 
be was foon after fen t into Babylon, loaden with chains, ^^'bShw 
and ended his days in a prifon. 



5 Year before 
Chrifi. <S8. 




n the mean time, the Chaldeans having entered the ^ 
fell a plundering the temple, palaces, and noblemen s T3ie ^ 

~ 4 hou&S, giuadewLi 




p 
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houfes, and feized every where upon the richeft fpoil. Ne- 
buzar-adan, who commanded them after Nebuchadnez- 
zar's departure, caufed the two brafen columns, that flood 
in the court of the temple, to be broken in pieces (S), 
and all the gold, filver, and coftly furniture to be taken 
away, whilft the reft of his army made the fame havock 
in the city ; and on the third day after his entrance into 
it, which was the tenth of the fourth month, anfwering 
to our Auguft 27 p , and a fabbath-day 5 he ordered the 
temple, palace, and the whole city to be fet on lire, and 
burnt, burnt to the ground. The walls, towers, and other for- 
tifications were next ordered to be demolifhed, and all the 
Jews, down to the very common people, to be carried a- 
way prifoners, excegt fome few of the bafer fort, whom 
he left to till the land q . As for Jeremiah, Nebuchad- 
nezzar had given his general fuch charge concerning him, 
. that he was well treated and fet at liberty, and went and 
lived with Gedaliah (T), whom that general left as a 
kind of governor over the miferable remnant left behind. 

This 



p Uffer. fub. A. M. 3416. p. 91. 1 2 Kings xxv. 

pafi.'. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 11, & feq. Jerem. xxxix. paff, * Jofeph. 
Ant. 1. x. c. 11. 



. ($) The fame which Solomon had caufed to be made by the 
famous Hiram (5 6 and which we have fpoken of in the defcrip 



of the temple. Thefe, together with the large molten fea 



lavers, and many more of the like nature, though all of them 
mafter-pieces in their kind, had hitherto been fpared by other 
conquerors, but became now a prey to the fury or avarice of the 
Babylonifh general, who caufed them to be all carried away, with 
a vail multitude of other facred utenfils, fuch as cauldrons, cen- 
fers, tables, tongs, forks, and many others, whether of gold, 
filver, or copper. 

(T) This Gedaliah, was the fon of Ahikan, a perfon in f ucn 
credit in ail the later reigns, that he had been able to lkreen that 
prophet from the refentment of the king and fury of the people j 
fo that it is very probable, Jeremiah, in gratitude to his father, 
obtained this favour for him from Nebuzar-adan. And this might 
alfo be the motive that induced him to go and live with him if* 
Judea, rather than to go into Babylon, when that general put it 
to his option, not without fome conliderable encouragements, to 
invite him to the latter. 



(56) 2 Chron. iv. 11, & feq. 
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This was the dreadful end of that glorious kingdom, 

and of the Ifraelitifh monarchy, after it had flood 468 years 
from the time that David began to reign over it, 388 years 
from the revolt of the ten tribes from it, and 134 years 
from the excifion of the Ifraelitifh common- wealth r $ and 
had continued under the fun-ihine of the divine protection, 
which nothing could have eclipfed, but their almoft con- 
ftant and horrid ingratitude, and invincible itch of imi- 
tating the idolatries and witcheries of other nations : crimes, 
which though become as abominable to God, as they were 
univerfaJly pra&ifed by mankind, yet feem to have flowed 



from a purer fource, though Corrupted by degrees to thisr 



vaft height, by the amazing degeneracy of mankind j but 
for this we mall refer the reader to the appendix here an- 
nexed. How the Jewifh captives fared in Babylon, will 
be feen in the next chapter : all that remains to be taken 
notice of, with refpe£t to the Jews that were, left in Ca- 
naan, is, that treacherous and bloody a£fcion, which was 
committed upon Gedaliah, the Jewifh deputy, by one of 
the princes of Judah. 

His name was Ifhmael, lie had efcaped the common 
fate, by taking timely refuge with the king of Amnion. 
After Nebuzar-adan's departure, he obferved, that great 
numbers of difperfed Jews flocked to Gedaliah, Who gave 
them a kind reception, and plenty of provillons to fubflft 
upon, till they could come to till the land ; and being 
moved with envy, and inftigated by the Ammonitim king, 
came to him with ten refolute fellows to Mizpah, with a 
defign to aflafiinate him. Gedaliah was indeed warned of 
his intent, but was fo far from giving credit to it, that 
he entertained him with all the tokens of friendfhip and 
refpecl:, and gave thereby the treacherous Immael an op- 



portunity of murdering both him and all the brave Chal- 
deans he had about him. Two days after, meeting with 
about fourfcore Israelites clad in mourning, who were go- 
ing to bewail the ruin of the city and temple, and to offer 
up their devotions there ; he by fome means enticed them 
to Mizpah, where he murdered them, and threw their 
carcaffes into a well. He was returning into the land of 
Ammon, with a number of prifoners which he made at 
Mizpah, among whom were fome princefles of Judah, 
whom the Babylonifh general had left with Gedaliah ; but 

was purfued by Johanan and fome other Hebrew captains, 



See Utter, ub. fup 



who 
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who refcued all the prifoners, and forced hitn to fly for his 

life, with only eight of his jnen. 

This Barbarous action made the Jewifli officers, and 
the reft of the people, fo afraid of the Chaldeans refent- 
ment, that they. began to think of fleeing, into Egypt for 
fafety. They confulted Jeremiah about it, who gave them 
this anfwer from the Lord ten days after, that if they tar- 
ried in Judea, they mould be protected from the Chalde- 
ans, but that if they perfifted in their defign of going 
down into Egypt, they mould all inevitably perifh there, 
and (hare in the dreadful calamities of that pertfhing king- 
dom. This fpeech, however, was fo far from deterring 
them, who were always bent upon difobedience and con- 
tradiction, that, fufpe£ting him to have been inftigated by 
Baruc, rather than infpired by God, they both ventured to 
go down, and to force them two«to go along with them. 
As foon as they had reached the city of Taph 
miah began to foretel the taking of that place, and the 




deflation of that kingdom by Nebuchadnezzar 3 ; which 
happened accordingly foon after, as we have feen elfe- 
where *, and mall have occafion again to mention in the 
next chapter. What became of Jeremiah is not known; 
fome fuppofe him to have been ftoned by his countrymen j 
but that is meer guefs-work, and it is not material enough 
to enquire further about ii 



An A P P E N D I X, 



Concerning the Rife and Progrefs ^Idolatry 

and Witchcraft. 



w 




hope our readers will not think it amifs, if we 
clofe this Jewifta hiftory, with a fhort enquiry into 
the origin and progrefs of thofe two epidemic evils, idolatry 
and witchcraft, which had fo long and fo univerfaliy in- 
fected the world, and more particularly the Ifraelitesj and 
proved fo obftinately rooted in the latter, as to bring a total 
excifion of one of their kingdoms, and fo long and fevere 
a captivity upon the other. 

We 



2 Kings xxv. 23, & feq. 2 Chron. ub. fup, ad fin. Jerem. xl, 
& feq. pair. * See vol. ii. p. 65. 
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We {hall, however, forbear defcanting upon the mani-. 

fold opinions of the learned about this matter, becaufe we 
think, that they have gone a great way for the caufes, of 
it, and overlooked thofe more natural ones which were 
juft at their elbow. But here, with refpecl: to the nrft of 
thefe evils, we would be far from rejecting that probable 
opinion of fome judicious men % which fetches its origin 
from the promife, made to Adam, of the feed of the wo- 
man, or the Mefliah and Mediator ; from the progenitor- 
{hip of whom Ham and Canaan having been excluded, for . 
their irreverent behaviour towards their naked father, our 
authors 'fuppofe Canaan might be induced to obliterate 
arid revenge that lofs and difgrace, by corrupting the true 
meaning of the prophecy 5 and inftead of one mediator, to . 
be born in after-ages of the line of Shem, to introduce 
the worfhip of a multiplicity of them, not of human race, 
but of fome fuperior nature, among their poftei ity. And 

if it be at leaft a very probable opinion, that it was this 
very Meffiah who appeared in fome vifible lhape, and had 

frequent intercourfes with Adam and the patriarchs; or 

though even thefe apparitions^ were, as others will have 
them, only thofe of angels, deputed by God, and fpeak- 

ing in his name f, but from whofe intercourfe he and his 
curfed pofterity may be reafonably fuppo fed to have been 
excluded ; how natural was it for him to arrogate a fupe- 
riority over, his rival, as well in the number and frequent 

cy, as in the intimacy and excellence, of thofe heavenly 
viiiters, by rearing an infinite multitude of altars to them. 
Thus, for inftance, Egypt was the place, where Mifraim, 
if not Ham, fixed his abode 5 and how thriving a foil 
it proved for them, needs not to be repeated here 
whereas the holy patriarchs, who offered their facrifices to 
the true God upon thofe altars only, which>they occafional-*- 
ly reared in thofe places where he appeared to them, having 
but a very {mall number of them, appeared vaftly inferior 
to them in this refpecl: in the eyes of an ignorant world. 

But though this accounts probably enough for the rife 
of polytheifm, yet it leaves us wholly in the dark about 
the more abfurd and unnatural worfhip of ftocks and ftones, 
under various figures of the planets, and of feveral parts of 

the animal and vegetable creation ; which is more parti- 
cularly 



a Vid. int. al. Alix. in Pentateuch. f Vid. vol. ii. p. 412. 
not. T.& 535, not. S. 
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cularly the fubjec*r. of our prefent inquiry. > For we cannot 
fee, which way thefe can be faid, in any fenfe, to have 
bee*n introduced in confequence of the former. As for 
thofe who derive them from the cuftom of deifying their 
- heroes, and erecting ftatues and monuments to them, 
which came- in time to be worfliipped, inftead of the pro- 
totypes, we can by no means agree to them ; Secaufe it 
doth not appear to us, that thofe apotheofes began any 
thing fo earJy as the times we are fpeaking of ; they feem 
rather to have been introduced in confequence of the no- 
tion of polytheifm , fo that we muft feek elfewhere for 
the fource of idolatry. For as for what we have faid on 
this head in the hiftory of Egypt *, the reader may re- 
member, that we did not give it as our particular opinion, 
but either as the beft account, which the.priefts of that na- 
tion could give for their various kinds of worlhip to Hero- 
dotus, or as the conje£tures of that, or other authors, con- 
cerning their fuperftitious and nonfenfical mythology. 

But as to us, we rather think, that the origin ^and 
progrefs of idolatry is plainly pointed out to us, in the 
account which Mofes gives us of Laban's and Jacob's part- 
ing b . The reader may remember, that thefe two, after 
a marp conteft, being ready to depart, the one into Me- 
fopotamia, and the other into Canaan, agreed to bind 
themfelves and their pofteriry, by a folemn oath on both 
fides, to live in peace and friendfliip with each other. Now 
the way they took to ratify and perpetuate the memory of 
this covenant was, the rearing up a heap of flones in the 
place ; which feems, therefore, to have been founded upon 
fome ancient and common cuftom of that nature, and well 
known to them both, and only differently interpreted 
them, according to their different religions. Jacob, who 




was a worfhipper of the true God, called this monument 
Galeed, or Gall-hed, a heap of witnefs^ that is, an au- 
thentic record of his having appealed to the God of hea- 
ven for the faithful performance of the agreement on his 
part : This was the pure original fenfe of this ceremony. 
Laban, on the other hand, interprets it according to the 
corrupt theology of his time and country, in terms to this 
effect ; this heap be both a Galeed, or record of our mu- 
tual oath ; HD^bn? Ve-hammitzphah, and alfo a watch- 
man, or rather a watch- tower, from which the gods, that 



is, that of Abraham, and that, or thofe, of Nahor, may 

behold 
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behold and punifti the aggreflbr, when we come to be at 
fuch a diftance from each other, that there will be none 
elfe to fee and judge between us. 

It is true, indeed, that Laban's words might be capa- 
ble of a more figurative conftru&ion, did not the outcry 
which he made after his gods c fliew him to have been fuch 
a thorough- paced idolater, as to be incapable of being un- 
derftood in any other fenfe. This made Jacob, who doubt- 
lefs could beft judge of his meaning, carefully avoid fwear- 
ing by any other oath than by the Dread, that is, by. the 
God, of his father Ifaac 

However, not to lay greater ftrefs upon this than we 
need, it is plain, that if fuch a cuftom as this was once 
introduced, of erecting monuments in memory of any fo- 
lemn covenants, the tranlition was eafy into the notion, 
that the Godhead, or rather fome deity, took its refidence 
in it, in order to punifh the firft aggrefibrs 3 and how foon 
this might be improved, by an ignorant and degenerate, 
world, till not only birds, beafts, flocks, and ftones, but 
fun, moon, and ftars, were called into the fame office ; 
though ufed perhaps at firft, by the deiigning part of man- 
kind, as fcare-crows, to over-awe the ignorant. This is 
indeed the moft that it ever did, even whilft idolatry was 
at the heighth ; whilft the more cunning fort laughed at it, 
and only made it to ferve their own ends. 

The next improvement might be that of witchcraft, 
and the fame kind of policy might oblige thofe Matchia- 
vels to wink at, if not to encourage, a numerous herd of 
inferior knaves, as muft naturally be bred out of the dregs 
of this corrupt theology, under the denominations of aftro- 
logers, enchanters, forcerers, teraphim-makers, retainers 
of familiar fpirits, iboth-fayers, fortune-tellers, and many 
more of the fame nature, who were ail greedily reforted 
unto by the populace upon all occafions ; though in matters, 
of great moment, they were forced to receive their directi- 
ons from their principals. 

Hitherto we have avoided meddling with the com- 
mon opinion, which makes the devil the caufe of all thefe 
mischiefs ; if he was really fo, what we have faid will on- 
ly fhew how eafy it was for him to compafs his end. But 
tho* the fcriptures feem plainly to intimate fome kind of 
intercourfe between fome men and women and fome 

kind 



c Ibid. ver, 30. & feq. pan". d tyid. ver. 53 
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kind of fpirits, as in the cafe of Egyptian conjurers and 
the witch of Endor ; yet we do not find, that the devil 
is any where charged with having debauched mankind in- 
to idolatry or withccraft, how glad and ready foever he 
might be to encourage them, after men had once intro- 
duced the notion of them into the world. This we pur- 
pofely take notice of, becaufe the hypothecs we are fpeak«« 
ing againft fuppofes fuch an extent of power in him, as 
would be highly derogatory of the divine goodnefs^ whilft 
it left the bulk of mankind under a kind of inevitable ne- 
ceffity of falling into all his fnares, with thofe little affi- 
flances they had, either from the dim light of reafon, or 
the book of nature. 

There is indeed a great deal of difference between 
fuppofing, that the devil firft blinded mankind, and 
then led them into all manner of wickednefs ; and faying, 
that men, having fhamefully corrupted themfelves, pro- 
ceeded from one wickednefs to another, till at length, being 
given up to their abominable lulls, they became the Haves 
of that evil fpirit, and were eafily enticed by him into this 
excefs of impiety. 

We may add, that mankind, if we except the families 
of a few patriarchs, carrying their views no farther than 
this life, their infatiable defire after wealth, their care of 
preferving it, an unaccountable itch to pry into futurity, 
and the like, did naturally lead them into all that variety 
of fuperftitious trafh, we have been fpeaking of. Could any 
thing therefore more effectually cure thelfraelites, too prone 
to imitate them in all thefe, than to make their worldly 
happinefs rife and fall, according as they fhewed the greater 
abhorrence or fondnefs for every thing that bordered upon 
idolatry and witchcraft. 

Thus then the antient and truly religious cuftom of 
ratifying oaths and contracts by fuch monuments, which 
was only an appeal to God's all- feeing eye, infenfibly de- 
generated into the groffeft and abfurdeft idolatry, under the 
multiform notion of guardian idols or gods, protectors of 
houfes, lands, kingdoms, Sic. Thence fprung the trades 
of conjuring each refpective deity to its particular idol, an 



ufe ; of foretelling things by a pretended intimacy with 



thofe deities; the art of ftar- gazing and aftrology > °» 



making teraphims, idols, and other charms, ofFenfive and 
defeniive, under their proper conftellations 5 with the whole 
train of heathenifh fu per flit ion, forbid under fuch fevere 
penalties by -the Jewifh law-giver. 

But 





to the Babylonifti Captivity. 

But if thisfhould not fufficiently account for the origin 
of witchcraft, what we fh all add concerning 1 one branch of 
a£, as yet unmentioned, may perhaps do it more effe&ually ; 
we mean the heretofore fo much boafted craft of enchant- 
ing ferpents, infomuch, that we read of whole nations that 
pretended to it ; and fome learned fathers feem to exprefs 
fuch an admiration of it, as if they had really feen, or had 
been fome other way fully convinced of it. But the no- 
tion muft have been of much older date, fince the pfalmift, 
fpeaking according to the vulgar opinion, compares the fad 
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mifchiefs of an evil tongue to the poifon of the deaf adder 
that ftoppeth her earsagainft the charms of the moft cun- 
ning enchanter e . What pains hath it not coft fome an- 
tient fathers f , and, of late efpecially, the learned Bo- 
chart s, to find out a ferpent that anfwered the character 
given here by the pfalmift. Deaf ones we need not be at 
alofs for ; we have a fort in England, which, though not 
exactly pf the fame colour with thofe of our author, but 
rather of a reddifh copper hue, feem to be quite deaf, and 
their bite is reckoned mortal : but David fpeaks of one that 
ftoppeth her ear to the charmer's voice ; and this has given 
occafion for various conjectures, which may be beft feen in 
the author himfelf. For our part, we fee no reafon to un- 
derftand thefe words literally, any. more than if he had 
compared an evil tongue to the voice of a fyren, the claws of 
a harpy, the eyes of a bafililk, or of any other fabulous 
creature; we hope, that in neither cafe there is now any 
neceffity, either for difproving the reality of fuch creatures, 
or for vindicating the facred poet's allufion to them. All 
that we pretend here is, to enquire, how the notion of this 
pretended art came to be introduced, and fo univerfally 
received, in the world ; and this cannot, we think, be 
done, without fetching its origin from the old ferpent in 
paradife h . 

And here we need not obferve, how much every cir- 
cumftance in the hiftory of his feducing the woman ; his 
feeing, according to the common yerfion, called the moft 
fubtle of all creatures, his being chofen by the devil, as the 
fitteft inftrument to deceive her, the curfe pronounced a- 

gainft 



6 Pfal. Iviii. 4, 5. f Orig. Eufeb. in Pfal. lix. Auguft. de 

Genef. ad litt. lib. ix. Refponf. ad quaeft. 44. vid. & Scalig. de 
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gainft him by God, and the enmity intailed between his 
and her feed, might contribute to the notion of ferpents 
being infe&ed with fome diabolical peftiferous quality, which 
made them thus ftrangely deftru£tive to mankind. But 
what we would firft of all take notice of is, that though, in 
our former account of our firft parents fedutSiion +, we 



followed the current of all verfions, which reprefent that 
reptile as the mo ft fubtle of all living creatures, yet the 
term any Harum, which Mofes there makes ufe of, 

flgnifies quite another thing, namely, in its primitive figni- 
iication, naked accordingly he fays, in the preceding 



verfe, that our firft parents were £3>DV)# Harumim 



naked ; fo that, in a figurative fenfe, it may properly 



gh fignify a harmlefs inoffenfive creature. It feems 
i probable, that the facred hiftorian takes notice of this 
circumftance, as one main reafon of Eve's being fo eafiiy 



deceived by it ; for what could be more fit for the devil 
purpofe than fuch a one, which was furniflied with neither 
legs, claws, horns, or any one fingle part, even for its own 
defence? had it indeed been really the craftieft of all ani- 
mals, Adam could not but have known it, feeing he gave 
them all names according to their natures ; and then Eve 
could not but have been particularly miftruftful of him, fo 
that he would have been the laft that the devil would have 
pitched upon to tempt her. Hence we would obferve, i. 
That it was chiefly this naked, defencelefs, and inorTenfive 
appearance, though adorned perhaps with all thofe beauties 
of fhape, colour, and wings, which we mentioned before 
under that head *, that gained credit with her ; and, 2. 
■That whenever the fame term is ufed afterwards to 




nify cunning, as it fometimes doth ; it is only the word 

Harum, naked or fimple, ironically applyed. 

Here was then a creature, which, from being originally 



harmlefs and inofrenfive, became the moft dangerous and 
deadly one in the whole creation : a wonderful change of 
nature, to all outward appearance, without change of fhape 
a power to kill infufed into it, without the addition of any 
offenfive part ; inflicting a fure and fpeedy, a painful and 
unaccountable, death, and yet not able to give the body a 
greater wound, than that of a feemingly flight prick. 
What could an infant world attribute all thefe furprifingef- 

fe&s to, but to fome deadly occult quality, which the 

devil 
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devil left behind him with it ? or what could be more a 
to cultivate that notion, if not to give the firft rife to 
than the enmity intailed between mankind and the fer- 
pent, after the prophetic fenfe of it had once been oblite-? 
rated with the far greateft part of the world ? and whence 
lhould they expect a remedy agiainft this fuppofed preter 
natural evil, but from pretended preternatural means ? fo 
that though we are far from, thinking, that it fen t men to 
the devil for help, for charms, and enchantments, yet it 
might eafily induce thofe who firft found out a cure for the 
bite of thofe venemous creatures, to aflume to themfelves 
fome fupernatural (kill, in order both to gain greater cre- 
dit and admiration among the people, and to prevent their 
prying too narrowly into their fecrets. How much far- 
ther thefe pretended enchanters improved this notion of a 
preternatural, or diabolical, vertue in ferpents, above all 
other creatures, is plain, from that vaft variety of furprifin 
tricks, which they attributed to them 1 ; one of which, 
and that not by far the moft extraordinary, was that of 
flopping their ears, [ that they might be proof again ft all 
enchantnients ; and it is this, we mall now endeavour to 



account for 

It is not to be doubted, but theife cunning artifts had 
acquainted themfelves, as far as they could, with all the va 

kinds of ferpents ; fome of which, fuch as our com 



fnakes, being found to be perfectly harmlefs, might 



ferve them to amufe the ignorant, by pretending, that 
they had charmed them into that inoffenfive familiarity* 
which they beheld with the utmoft wonder 5 others, of a 
more dangerous nature, fuch as the viper or adder* bu£ 
Which only bite when hurt or provoked, might be either 
tamed by degrees, and by gentle ufagc, or 
lefs by breaking thofe two teeth, through which they in- 
ject their poifon ; the latter therefore might be ufed as an 
amufement, and the former to try experiments, to find 
out remedies ; and both together to deceive the world, 
by fhewing their pretended capacity, or incapacity, to hurt 
or kill, according as they were, or were not, inchanted. 
But as they found their remedies ineffectual in many cafes, 
and againft the bite of fome kinds of ferpents, they had 



other way to fave themfelves, than by pretending, that 

thofe 



1 Vid. Au&, fup. citat. &* Pomponac, de meant. Trithem, 
Steganogr. Texir. Hift. Ferf, Delrio. Difouifit. magic, & al. mult. 
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thofe had a particular vertue, which was proof againft their 

charms ; and as the deaf kind is the moil deadly, and hi- 
therto found to be incurable, nothing could be more natu? 
ral, than for the pretended enchanters to affirm, that 
their charms confifted in the found of certain words, pro- 
nounced in the hearing of thofe reptiles, which could there- 
fore have no effe£t againft them, becaufe they had the fkill 
of turning a deaf ear to them. Hence came the notion 
of their hearing but with one ear, which they flopped ei- 



ther with the end of their tail, or by laying it clofe to the 
ground, whenever they found themfelves in danger of be- 
ing enchanted ; and many others equally abfurd, invented 




on purpofe to account for the pretended fuperiority of fkill 
in this creature, above that of the enchanter. 
1 Thus we hope, that the hiftory of Jacob and Laban 
makes it at leaft very probable, that idolatry, with all its 
long train of vain and abfurd, of vile and abominable at- 

was at fir ft foiftered into the world from the pri- 
mitive-notion of God's omniprefence ; which, through the 
degeneracy and ignorance of the world, which could not 
perhaps comprehend the poflibility of the deity being pre- 
fent and attentive to every part of the creation, branched 
itfelf out* into that infinite multitude of deities, of various 
fizes and natures, as beft fuited with their corrupt notions 
arid morals We may add ^ that the righteous line of Shem 
is riot the only people, who are recorded to have preferved 
this pure and primitive notion, fince, as we obferved for- 
merly f, the inhabitants of Thebais, or upper Egypt, did 
worfhip none but the Cneph, or fupreme deity, whilft 
the lower part of the country was immerfed in the groffeft 
idolatry. How far the early notion of good and bad fpirits 
might further contribute to corrupt this pure and primi- 
tive fenfe of God's omniprefence, and degenerate by de 



grees into a belief that they were, if we may be allowed 
the expreffion, the eyes and hands of the deity, and the 
inftruments of his favour or juftice, we need not fay ; and 
if this was the cafe, how ealy was it for the corrupt phy- 
fiologifts of thofe times to turn them all into deities, a 




even aflign them their feveral provinces over every crea- 
ture, according as they found it beneficial or hurtful to 



mankind. Hence proceeded, moft likely, the worfhip of 



crocodiles, ibis, rats, onions, garlick, and many more 
among the Egyptians ; and of the heavenly bodks 9 both 
by them and the reft of the world *. 



Now 



f See vol. i. p. 101. * Ibid. p. 96. not, x, & p. 97 
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Now there is nothing more plain, .than that all this in- 
finite variety of fuperititions was owing to that infatiable 
defire after thofe various kinds of happinefs, which their 
vitiated tafte made them feek after, according to their 

different inclinations, from thofe imaginary difpenifers of 
them. So that if the Ifraelites could but have kept them* 
felves wholly free from it, it would have proved the moft 
efFe&ual means, perhaps, of recovering the reft of man- 
kind, by fetting before their eyes a whole nation, enjoying 
the heighth of grandeur and happinefs, not from thofe fan- 
cied deities which engrofTed the worfhip of other nations 
from whom they were fo far from expecting any bleffings, 
that they had both . them, and their ftupid votaries, in 
greateft contempt and abhorrence ; but under the influence 
of the only fupreme creator of heaven and earth, whom 
alone they acknowledged to be the bountiful giver of ail 
good. Here then was at once the fource of their guilt 
and unhappinefs, that they thwarted, inftead of complying 
With, the defigns of providence ; and, by their fhameful 
imitation, confirmed other nations in their delufions and 



idolatry, whom they were defigned to cure by their utter 
deteftation of them. 
But there was ftill a farther, aggravation of their guilt 



and impiety, the inhuman cruelties which were pra£tifed 
at the worfhip of fome, and the filthy and unnatural cere- 
monies which were ufed at that of other, of thefe falfe 
deities. All thefe may be reafonably luppofed to have been 
invented by crafty and defigning men, meerly to gratify 
the depraved appetites of a fenfelefs vulgar, in order to make 
It fubfervient to their more latent views 5 but when they 
came to be adopted by God's peculiar people, in <fpight of 
all his moft exprefs prohibitions and threatenings, they car- 
ried a much higher degree of guilt in them, becaufe they 
tended to caft a double dishonour upon him, among thofe 
wifer heathens, who were ignorant of his laws againft 
them, and yet abhorred them, as being manifeftly con- 
trary to his nature. For what opinion could they have of- 
the God of Ifrael, or how could they believe him to be 
the fupreme being, and yet fuffer his people to commit- 
fuch abominations ? What muft even the very Ifraelites 
themfelves think of him, if they could fu ppofe, that he 
would indulge them in thofe very impieties, for which he 

had fo feverely punifhed the nations, whofe land they now 
inhabited ? 
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To all this let us add their obftinate unbelief, which 
hardened them againft the molt pathetic remonftrances, 
and dreadful threatenings of their prophets, whom God ftill 
fent to them upon all fuch defections; and who never ap- 
peared in greater number,. than they did towards the ap- 
proaching captivity, which their multiplied impieties were 
haftening upon them, and proved at laft the only effec- 
tual means of curing them at once of their idolatry and 
unbelief. Whether the feverity of their thraldom, the mon- 
itrous variety of fuperftition, which they beheld among the 
Babylonians, or the continued exhortations of Ezekiel and 
other prophets, who were with them in the captivity, con- 
tributed moft to this extraordinary change, we will not 
pretend to fay> but this is plain, that ever fince their return 
from thence, they have always expreffed the greateft ab- 
horrence to thofe two crimes. Yet even in thefe two re- 
fpe&s, they feem rather to have gone into the other ex- 
treme, and to have ftrove only to atone for former faults, 
by running into others, if not equal in guilt, yet at leaft 
equally dangerous. For the truth of this, we need but re- 
fer the reader to< what we have had frequent occafion to 

obferve concerning them. Thus, for inftance, idolatry, 
once their moft favourite vice, has been fince had in fuch 
abhorrence among them, that they would notftoop before 
a ftatue, though it were to pluck a thorn out of their foot * ; 
and may we not reafonably fuppofe, that it was in order 
to make amends for their former unbelief, that they fo 
greedily fwallowed down fuch a number of monftrous fa- 
bles, of which, thofe we have quoted in this hiftory out of 
their Talmud, are but a fmall fcantling ; and prefer that 
pretended oral law or tradition, wherein they find fuch 
plenty of materials to exercife their faith, to the facred 
writings, wherein they find little or nothing like it? we 
might our Saviour charge thofe of his time with Jiraining 
at a gnat^ and fwa Mowing a camel f ; and an honeft rabbi 
of theirs advifes them to infert the decalogue in their Tal- 
mud, as the only means to prevent thelhameful and almoft 
univerfal breach of it amongft them. 

However, it behoves us to fpare and pity them in this 
refpe£t, fince it was their unaccountable fondnefs for thefe 

traditions above the facred writings, that infpired them 

with 
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with that bitternefs and malice againft the Mefliah, the 
redeemer of mankind, which made them perfecute him to 
that flavifli death, from which we derive our freedom and 
aflurance of a better life ; efpecially, lince their continuing 
to this day in unbelief affords us fo irrefragable an argu- 
ment for the authority of the Old Teftament, and confe- 
quently for the truth and divinity of the New ; into which 
we are not without fome fure hopes of their being admitted 
in God's good time J. 

* - 

Vid. Rom. xi. paff. 
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The Defcripion of Assyria. 



w 



a 

E have already accounted for the name of this coun- 
try, declaring it to have been derived from Amur, 1 



its firft planter after the flood % and have obferved b , that 
its name extended very far weftward over the whole 
country of Aram, or Syria ( A ), which at this time 



0.3 



gives 



a 



See vol. i. p. 459, 



b 



See vol. ii. p. 262. 



(A ) Bochart ( 1 ) divides the Affyrians into two forts, thofe 
properly fo called, beyond the Tigris, and derived from Amur, 
and thofe on this fide of the Euphrates, who derived their name 
from "njf Sur, or Tyre {z) % by means of an article prefixed 
thereto, as in E3H12ffl Haffurim, but whatever there may really 
be in this, it will, upon examination, be thought to be of no great 



weight. 



The defcent of the two nations is fo different, the one 



from Amur, the other from Aram, and their diftance from each 
other fo wide, that we can never think fo flight an accident, as 
an article perfixed to Sur, mould caufe the potent and ancient na- 
tion of the Aramites, or Syrians, to be called, by all the nations 
about, Aflyrians ; and particularly, when there is fo much to be 
faid againft it, as may be found in the next note. 

# 

(1) Phaleg. 1. 4. c. 34. (2) See vol* ii, p. 3 31. 
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gives appellation to moft of the country between the Eu- 
phrates and the Mediterranean. Eaftward, fouthward, and 
northward it mufl alfo have . extended its name, where-ever 

its ..rn.onar.chs had eftabWhed. themfelves by the fortune of 
their arms (B). 

If we consider the monarchy of Aflyria geographically 
we have already done much towards a defcription of it, in 
what we have, formerly faid of the feveral countries whofe 

hiftories go before, and which may, in this light, be con- 
fidered as provinces of Aflyria, and more wefhalldo towards 
this work in our descriptions of feveral other countries, 
whofe hiftories are to foUow, and which the order, we 
have hitherto obferved, requires us to defer to the places 
naturally belonging to them * and the fame order obliges us 
here to confine ourfcJves to. the. proper Aflyria. 

The precife uentof this country may not exactly be 
known, and it might be labour quite in vain to attempt to 
fettle it ; but taking it to have been the fame with the 
province of Curdeftan at this day, it lay eaftward of the 
Tigris, and extended almoft north^eafl: and fouth-weft from 
the fprings of that river and the lake Van, to the province 

of Khuzeft^n in Perfia ; or, according to Ptolemy, it lay 

along 



(B) Where ever this monarchy extended itfelf, it is apparent, 
that it extended Its name together with its dominions i fo Mefo- 
potamia, the. Aram-Naharaim of the jewifh writers, is faid (3J 
to have been called the . Mid Aflyria ; and fo alfo Babylon and 
Chaldea were reckoned 'to be a part of that country {4), as well as 



the reft, we may fuppofe, that owned fubje&ion to the kings of 



Niniveh. In conformity to this, we are told by Trogus Pompei- 
us (5}, that the Affyrians, by contraction, came to be called Sy- 
rians. It was the firft great monarchy, and its name grew vene* 
rable in procefs of time, even to thofe who had formerly fuffered 
by its power ; and hence out of vanity, or from a long fettled 
cuftom, the nations round about affecled to call themfelves Affy- 

_ 1 * 

rians, or elfe others affe&ed to call them fo, or, thirdly, they may 
have been commanded fo to denominate themfelves by the con- 
queror. To diimifs this, we would take notice, that there feeins 
to be nothing more uncertain, than what the Greeks and Latins 
mean by Aflyria and Afiyrian ; they are of fuch comprehenfive 
latitude with thefe writers, as to take in all the country and people 
between the Mediterranean, on the well, and the river Indus, on 
the eaft. . 



(3 ? Arrian. Exped. Alexand. 1. f. p. 453. ' Y4) Ammiam 
Marcel. 1. 23. c, 20. ( 1;) Tuft, 1. j. c, 2. See. vol. ii. p. 262, 
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along the eaftern banks of the Tigris, from mount Ni 
phates to mount Zagros, being bounded on the eaft 
mount Choatras. Such was its fituation and boundaries, 
as mould feem, and is agreed upon by geographers ; but for 
its exact extent we chufe to pais that over, as a thing un- 
certain, and not within the compafs. of our knowledge. 

This country, which muft, in its happy times, have 
been a land of plenty (C), has almoft ever lince the fall 
of its empire been decaying ; a misfortune which has been 
particularly incident to it, by the very nature of its fitua- 
tion, which has, at times, made it the feat of war between 
potent empires and nations ; and it is now become a wil- 
dernefs, a defart, excepting fome little land that may be 
cultivated about the few and inconfiderable towns which 

* m 

ftand within its borders , fo that there is but little to be faid 
of its productions and properties. 

We have already faid as much of the firft poftdiluvian 
ftate of this country and its ancient cities, Niniveh and 
the reft, as we have been able to gather, fo that we have 
here nothing to do, but to refer back the reader to what of 
that kind is in the former part of this work d , and pro- 
ceed to the divifion and arrangement of it by the Greeks, 

Ptolemy e divides Aflyria, beginning from the north- 
weft to the fouth-eaft, into the feveral provinces of Arra- 
ck 4 pachitis,, 



6. c. i. 



* 

Rauwolf's Trav. p. ii. c. o. d See vol. i. p. 370. e Lib 



(C) A land of plenty and pleafure it muft undoubtedly have 
been ; but this may not have been the country deiignated in fcrip- 

ture (6 J by a. land of corn and <wine 9 a land of bread and <ving~ 

yards, a land of oil- olive, and of honey, as Bocharc thinks. {7), 
and Rau wolf (8), ; for Rabfhakeh, who fpeaks of this (9), may 
as is moft likely, have underftood his words, as of fome of the 
new conquered provinces of Affyria, and not of Affyria itfelf, 
, properly fo called ; fo that this does not amount to a pofmve proof 
of what is aflerted concerning the fertility and amenity of the 
Proper Affyria 5 though indeed it muft be confeffed to be a very 
ftrong circumftance to make us believe, it was no ways inferior 
to the country or countries intended by the text above ; we may 
eafily conceive the conqueror would have feized on the belt for 

himielf, and not have bellowed it on the foreign captives he made 
and tranfplanted. 



(6) 2 Kings xviii, 32. . (7) Phaleg. 1. 4. c. 19. (8) In his 

travels, p. 1 1 . c. 9, (9) 2 Kings ub. fup. 
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pachitis, Adiabene (D), Arbelitis, Calacine, or Chafe* 
chene, Apolloniatis, and Sittacene, but there is no 
pretending to fet bounds to thefe feveral divifions, or 
affigning to each the cities, that may, in former times, 
<have belonged thereto. Nor are thefe all the parts of 
AlTyria mentioned by ancient geographers : we have 
the name of Aturia V or Atyria as a part of this 

country^ 

f Strab. 1. 1 6. ineunt. 

(D) The whole country has been fometimes called by the 
name of this part of it. So Pliny obferves (10J, that the coun- 
try of Adiabene was in former times called Aflyria $ the fame 
fays Ammianus Marcellinus ( 1 1) who ( 1 2) derives the name from 
two rivers of the country, called Diaba and Adiaba, rejecting the 
common opinion, which derives it from the Greek word AtaQmmv 

iranfire <tici ro ilvoci urAeioy? ntorcc[hov<; \v dvry)' ttj wcypprifen ini* 

.s7» T5?v haSarw, becaufe of the many rivers which make it difficult 
to travel or pafs ^13). Thus is it alfo, that Suidas ( 1 4) accounts 
for this name ; to which he adds fabuloufly, that here is the mouth 
of Avernus, which fends up fo peftiferous a vapour, that no bird 
or beaft may take in the leaft fcent of it, but death muft be the 
unhappy confequence ; and that hence alfo it was called Adiabene, 
or Impaflable. To pafs over other obfcurities concerning the de- 
rivation of this name (15), Bochart ( 16) gives it an Aflyrian or 
Chaldean origin, forming it from the Chaldee or 
Hadjab, or Hadyaq, as it is called by the Talmudifts and the 
Chaldee interpreter ; as alfo fcO'Hn Hadjaba, or Hadjavaj 
whence he deduces (17) Ammianus Marcellinus' s (18), Adiavena, 
which, whence it became the name of this part of Aflyria may be 
obferved anon. 

(E) This alfo, though apparently but a fmall diftricl: of this 
country, extended itfelf over the whole, and, according to Bo 
chart (19^, was a name fynonymous with Aflyria, allowing 
for the difference of a dialed* ; the former being the Hebrew : and 
the other the Chaldee, way of writing this name ; the Chaldees 
conftantly converting the Hebrew ££j Sin into the D Tau ; fo that 
what the Hebrews pronounce AlTyria, they pronounce Atyria. 
Whatever there may be in this, the Greeks plainly took Aturia, 
or Atyria, to be no more than a province or diftricl of Aflyria. 
Strabo (20) divides Aturia from Arbelitis by the river Lycusj 
whence it is plain, it was by the Greeks reckoned as a part only 
of this country, however the name may have been common to all 
of it. < 

. (lO'Hift.Nat. 1. 5. c. 12. (ii) Ubi fup. (12 Ibid. 
(13) Vid. Bochart. Phaleg. 1 4. c. 19. {14) Ad vocem AhccQwn 
(15) Vid.Cellar. Geogr. Antiq. vol. ii. 1. iii. c. 17. (16' Phaleg. 

ub.fup. 1 1 7) Ibid. fiS) Ub. fup. (i 9) Phaleg, ub.fupr. 
(20) Lib. 16. ineunt. 
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country, as alfo Artacene ( F ) and Chalonitis s (G); 
Among the rivers of Aflyria, we may juftly reckon 

the Tigris (H), not only becaufe. it bathed all the weft- 
ern fkirts of this country, but alfo becaufe all the other 
rivers of this kingdom fell into this ; as alfo, becaufe the 
great cities of this kingdom h , Niniveh, Ctefiphon, and 
others, were fituated thereon. The other rivers of . lefs 
note were, the Lycus, the Caprus, and the Gorgus (I), 



at 



8 Plin. 1. 6. c. 26. h Vid. Cellar. Geogr. Antiq. torn. ii. 
1. 3, c. 17. 



(F) This is fuppofed to hav e derived its name from the city 
of Erech t'21), or Arec. This is the opinion both of Scaliger 
and Cafaubon (22) ; and if fo, we have nothing to do with it at 
prefent, for it was not in this country, but in the land of Shinaar 
(23), on this fide of the Tigris. 

(6) This may have been the fame with Cala and Calacine, 
for which we muft refer to what we have already faid (24) before, 
only obferving, that the Callonites of Polybius (25) may have 
been the fame. 

(H) Said to have borrowed this name from the number of 
tigers on its banks ; and the rather, as there are two other 
rivers in this country, the Lycus and the Caprus, which feem 
to borrow their names from a caufe of the fame nature, the one 
being denominated from a wolf, the other from a goat (26) ; 
others derive it from a Perfian word, fignifying an arrow * ; 
by this, and the former, importing it to be rapid and violent in 
itscourfe : But this is contrad idled by Pedro de la Valle (27), 
who fays, it is a flower ftream than the Euphrates ; and Theve- 
not .( 2 8 feems to affign a reafon why the Tigris mould not be 
fo very fwift, faying, it is not only more crooked and full of 
meanders than ever he faw, but alfo choaked up with iflands 
and great banks of Hone. Bochart derives it from its old He- 
brew name Hiddekel 1 and the Arabs, at this day, call it 
{p^] Dijlat. The inhabitants hereabouts call it Hiddekel to 

this day (29). . 

(I) The Lycus t and the Caprus, according to Bochart (30), are 
the two rivers Diaba and Adiaba, or Diava and Adiava. R3*"i 

Diava, 

t 

{21) Genef. x. 10, (22) Vid. Cellar. Geogr. Antiq. ub. 
fupr. (23) Genef. ub. fup. (24) See vol i. p. 371. in the 
notes. (25) Lib 5. c. 54. (26) Vid. Cellar, ub. fup. 

Vid. Gregor. pollhum. p. 189. {27) In his travels. (2$) In 
his travels, part 2. c. 13. (29) Rau wolf 's travels, part 2. c. 9. 

(30) Phaleg. ub. fup. 
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at almoft an equal diftance from each other, and fuppofed 
to have been all between the two cities of Ninus, or Nini- 
veh, and Seleucia. , ■ 

Concerning 



Diava, he obferves , is lupus or lupinus, wolf, or wolfiih ; fc^l 
Diava, beins Chaldee for a wolf ; and hence he derives the 



Greek Lycus, which fignifies the fame. Hadiaba, the name of 
the other,- he derives, or at leaft is ready fo to do, from an Arabic 
word lignifying fwift; but this is a moft obfcure point ; and 
therefore we proceed to take notice, that thefe two rivers are now 
called, or fuppofed to be fo, the great Zab and little Zab. Ac- 
cording tb Bochart (31), this latter name is corrupted fromDiaba, 
or derived from the Hebrew Dft? Zeeb, which differ but in dia- 
lect. Thevenot (32) calls thefe rivers Zarb, but fpeaks as of bat 
one, which he faw fall into the Tigris ; he calls it a large river^ 
makes it above half as broad as the Tigris, and obferves, that it 
is very rapid, that its water is whitilh and very cold, which he 
would feemingly account for by its falling from the mountains of 
CurdeMn, and being merely fnow- water. This agrees very well 
with Bochart's thoughts of the fmailer of the two rivers above, 
the Adiaba, which he would have to derive its name from the fwift- 
nefs of its courfe ; but for dimenfion, might, one would think, bet- 
ter agree with the larger. And here, by the way, our traveller 
illuftrates, in fome fort, a paffage in the Nubian geographer ( 33^ 
who, as he is tranflated, fays, the two Zabsare great rivers, and, 
when united, equal to above one half of the Tigris ; though he 
fays a little before, their mouths were fix and thirty miles from 
each other. It is alked, how in this cafe thefe two rivers ever 
mould unite ? and whether or no the true meaning might not be, 
that both together would be more than half of the Tigris, f or £11 
the fame river one half fuller than it would be without them ? 
Thevenot feems ioanfwer this queftioa by affirming they do. 

Bochart (34) alfo feems to think the Gorgus and the Caprus are 
two names in Ptolemy for one and the fame river ; and particularly, 
becaufe he finds none but the two above mentioned elfewhere j but 
De Lille's maps have three, one to the northward of the two Zabs, 
which is the weftermoftof the three, and therein differs tio 
Ptolemy's maps, which make the Gorgus the eaftermoft ; we leave 
the reader to make his choice. Hardouin would have this river 
to be the Zerbin of Pliny, (35). Cellarius (36) knows not what 
to fay to it, obferving only that Topfe is Velox., which might have 

tempted 



(31) Ibid. (32} In his travels to the Levant, part. 2. c. i| 
33) Clim. 4. part. 6. (34) Ubi fup. (35) Kill. Natur. L» 

. 26. (36) Geogr. Antiq. vol. ii.l. 3. c. 17., 
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Concerning the natural and artificial rarities of this 

* 

once famous, land we have nothings material to fay, and 

therefore muft here clofe up this fe&ion. 






T IT. 



■ 

Of the Antiquity r , Government^ Laws, Religion^ 
Cufioms, Arts, Learning, and Trade, cf the 
Assyrians. 
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SSYRIA, which ftands foremoft of all in profane ac* Antiqu 

fcripture the fecond moft antient kingdom 



after Babel, or Babylon. It was founded by Afhw. and 



by Nimrod, as fome have contended (K), who 



brace 



tempted Bochart to think it the fame with his Adiaba, which he 
would have to be denominated from its fwiftnefs. 

(K) The text (37) which mentions the fiftit foundation of this 
kingdom is varioufly interpreted, either, out of that land*wtnt 
forth Amur, and huilded Niniveh, as it ftands in our Bibles, as 
well as in the beft verfions of the Greek, the old Latin, and the 
Dutch \ or, he [meaning Nimrod] went out into Affur and builded 
Niniveh ; as it ftands in the margin of our Bibles, and as it is 
tranflated by Vatablus, Junius, Bochart, Cocceiius, Schotan, Hei- 
degger, Spanheim, and Le'Clerc, No w the whole of thecontro- 
troverfy (38) turns upon this, whether the word Amur in the text, 
fignifies the fon of Shem, or whether it fignifies the country of 
Myria \ for both ways it is often aftumed in fcripture. Thofe 
who are for the laft interpretation, are judged to force the text, 
being obliged to fupply a defect in the Hebrew, by inferring a 
particle [into] to ferve their pprpofe, while thofe who vindicate 
the other follow the natural order and conftruclion of the words of 

theoriginal as they ftand. But not to dwell on thefe grammatical 

niceties, we chufe to recur to fuch arguments* as may be reafon- 

ably offered to fet this matter in a clear light. 

It is on all hands allowed, that the land of Amur, or Aflyria, 

derived its name from Amur the fon of Shem ; and, according to 

what we read in fcripture (39), it mail have been, that he went 

out of the land of Shinaar, where all the defendants of Noah 

were at the time of the difperiion, in order to plant or take pof- 

feflion of the country fince called by his name ; and can any things 

be more natural* than to fuppofe, that the text before us is meant 

of 



* 

(37) Genef. x\ 1 i. (38) Vid, Periaon. Origin. Babylon, c. 4 

P- 39- (39) Ubi fupr, " 
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brace the Ctefian fyftem ; and was in the beginning a king-, 
dom diftindT: from Babylon, though in procefs of time they 
coalefced into one, in confequence of mutual conquefts. 
Amur departed from the land of Shinaar 1 upon Nimrod's 
ufurpation, and built Niniveh and other cities, as Reho- 
both, Cala, and Refen 5 in k Niniveh, it is likely, he re- 
sided, and thus eredled a new, kingdom, which, borrowing 
his name, was called Afliur, or Aflyria. According there- 
fore to our chronology, we have nothing to object againft 
the antiquity of the Aflyrian kingdom, though as delivered 
by Ctefias *, and others, who fome how or other happen to 
exceed him, as, for example, Syncellus m , if barely the 
antiquity of it be confidered : which would not well ftand 
by the Hebrew computation. But by the Samaritan, which 
we embrace, this boafted Aflyrian monarchy, inftead of 
running up too far, will fall fhort by about 358 years, as 
will appear by this. The whole interval, according to us, 
between the flood and the birth of Chrift is 2997 y ears : ^ e 



beginning of Cyrus's reign is, by common content, fixed 
to 559> or years before Chrift : if to this num- 
ber 350 years be added for the duration of the empire 
of the Medes, according to Ctefias, and 1300 more 
for the duration of the Aflyrian, according to the fame hi- 
ftorian and his followers, the firft year of the reign of Ni- 
nus, the firft pretended monarch, will coincide with the 
2209th year before Chrift, or 789 years after the flood 5 

whereas 



5 Genef. x. 10. k Ibid. ver. i r. 1 Apud. Diodor. Sicul 
Chron. p. 165. 



of this migration of his ? And who is fo likely to have founded 
Niniveh and the other cities as himfelf ? except we can imagine it 
likely, that Nimrod made a conqueft of this country before Aftiur 
had well fettled himfelf in it. If this had been the cafe, the 
country it is likely, would have been known by his name, rather 
than by that of his great uncle. We elfewhere (40) read, indeed, 
that Amur founded Babel ; but no where is it ever fuggefted, that 
Nimrod went into Affyria and founded Niniveh. 

It is objected as an improbabifty, that Mofes fliould introduce a 
paffage relating to a branch of Shem, when he was profelTedly 
writing about that of Ham ; but this is frivolous. Parenthefes of 

this fort are common enough infcripturej as in that concerning 

Ilh-bolheth 

(40 J Ifaiahxxiii. 13. 
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whereas, according to us, Afhur built Niniveh and found- 
ed the Aflyrian kingdom about the year 431 after the flood,* 
or 358 years earlier ; fo that with us, its defect, not its 
excefs, in point of antiquity, may be made an obje&ion to 
the prophane account of this monarchy. In a word, we 
have no objection to the antiquity of the Aflyrian kingdom,, 
which may claim place among the firft ; but then we make 
a wide diftindiion between this Ample kingdom and the 
grand monarchy, which reared its head many ages after- 
wards, and that for reafons to be found in the enfuing 
fec*Hon . 

to 

Being fo deftitute as we are of fuflicient authorities and Govem- 
inftru&ion, we can fay nothing in particular of the govern- i" ent ' 
ment of this people, except what may be gathered from 
the conduct and deportment of their princes, in the very 
little we have of their hiftory. That they were a final! 
kingdom under hereditary chiefs for many ages is not to be 
doubted, no more than that their government was very 

fimple, in conformity to what has been obferved and re- 
lated 



Ifli-boflieth (41), and in that concerning Hiram's fleet (42 \ intro- 
duced in the midft of other difcourfe. AJlate author f 43) affirms, 
the fcripture exprefly calls the land of Aflyria the land of Nimrod. 
Bochart (hewed him the way, and this would go hard againft us, 
if the thing really were fo ; though, if it was really the cafe, we 
might cite the text in Ifaiah in the note above, in oppofition to 
the text in Micah, which feems to favour this notion. Micah ex- 

p 

prefles himfelf thus (44), They jbdll njoafie the land of" Affyria with 
tbefouord i and the land of Nimrod in the entrance thereof. By 

this the land of Nimrod feems to be quite diftinguiflied from the land 
of Aflyria : So far is this text, as pretended, from proving they 
are but one and the fame ; for the and is fometimes taken dif- 
junctively ; but in the paflage before us nothing requires it. Several 
expofitors ( 45), both Jewifi and Chriftian underftand thereby the 
two countries of Aflyria and Babylon, which were both united in 
the Aflyrian monarchy about the time of this prophecy 5 for Ma- 
naffeh, the fon of Hezekiah, under whom Micah flouriflied, was 
carried away captive to Babylon by the army of Aflyria, when 
Efarhaddon was king both of Aflyria and Babylon, as will be feen 
in the courfe of this hiftory. 



The author ( 46 J 9 we have been contending with, refolving to 



wreft the thing his way, and citing the text in Ifaiah, which we 



think 



(4.1) 2 Sam. iv. 4. (42) 1 Kings x. ^43 ; Bedford, in his Script. 
Chron. demonftr. p. 773. (44) Ch. x. 6. (45) Perizon. ub. fup. 

P* 47* (46) Bedford, ub. fup, in his preface to the reader, p. 3. 
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related of their neighbours, the Syrians n and Mefopota- 
mians° (L). When, in after- times, they rofe up to the 

fublimky 

* 

n See vol. ii. p. 286. 0 Ibid. p. 285. 



\ 



\ 



think makes for us, viz. Behold the land of Chaldeans ; this peo-> 

pie nvas not till the AJfyrian founded it for them that dwell in the 

wildernefs, takes the liberty of inferting the word Nimrod after 
the word AfTyria, diftinguifhing it by an Italic letter and a com-, 
ma after it, as if it could be a part of the text. This is entirely 
inexcufable in him, who is quite angry (47) with Sir Ifaac New- 
ton, for a' little prefumptive addition of the fame fort (4.$).. Sir 
ifaac Newton, indeed, had an hypothecs to ferve, and fo has our 
author ; fo that one would have thought, he might have over- 
looked a liberty in Sir Ifaac, which he refolved to take himfelf; 
except he imagined Sir Ifaac had not the right to do it he had, 
which he would be a little puzzled to make out. 

(L) There is a difficulty which offers itfelf with regard to Me^ 
fopotamia, which feems to have been very early united under 
one monarch, and to have affected to rule over its neighbours 
by the violent means of conqueft, when Cuftisn-rifhathaim came 

the Euphrates, and made conqueft of the children of Ifrae'l> 



exacting from them tribute for the {pace of eight years (49) 
Who this Cufhan-rifliathaim was, and. how he came to be fo 
great a king, as he feems to have been at firft, is a great , obfeu? 
rity. But by the fcripture (50 J it appears, this Mefopotamiaa! 
kingdom, as formidable as it may have been at firft, foon moult 
dere'd away, and perhaps became extinct, by the fuccefies of Othr 
niel againft it (5 1). Le Clerc (52) obferyes, there is no mention 
made of this Cufhan-rifliathaim, in the Ctefian feries of AfTyrian 
kings 5 and that, according to Eufebius's computation, he ftiould 
have been cotemporary with Belochus, the nineteenth AfTyrian 

king according to him (5 3) ; and tho' Jofephus (54) calls him. 
Chufarth king of AfTyria, mifled by the Ctefian hiftory, he does 
not fee, why we mould depart from fcripture to pin our fait 
upon him. It is impoffible even to fuppofe fuch an inaccuracy in 
the fcriptures, as the calling of this man an Aramite of Mefopo^ 
tamia, if he had been an AfTyrian. AH we would add is, that 
this Mefopotamian kingdom or monarchy was a tranfitory thing 
and that it, in all likelihood, foon broke ir^to the many petty 
royalties we have obferved there in the preceding part of this hi- 
ftory many ages afterwards (55). 

(47) Ibid; (48) In his Chronoh of anc. kingd. amended, 
p. 68, & 217. (49) See vol. iii. ch. 7. f. 6. par. 10. (5°) 

judg.. iii.,. • (51} Ibid. (52) In Judic. cap. 111. 8. (53) Se ^ 
the feries of the AfTyrian kings in the following fection. (54/ 

Antiq. Jud. 1. 5. c. 3. (55) See vol. ii. p. 309. 
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fublimity of empire, their government feems to have beerr 
truly defpotic, "and the empire to have been hereditary, 
which is all we can fafely fay of it. 

We have nothing 10 build upon, or to fay in particular Laws, 
of their laws. We would prefume, they were few arid 
vague, depending upon the arbitrary will of the prince; 
for thefe emperors affecting even divine honours, as will be 
feen in thpir hiftory, and fetting themfelves above all the 
gods of the people they vanquiftied p , and fometimes re 




quiring 



that none other under heaven mould be wor 



(hipped but themfelves \ and even prefuming to pafs fen- 
tence on the whole world r by the word of their own 



9 



mouth ; it cannot but be imagined, there could not be 
any fettled form of law for the government of this people, 
except we fuppofe their kings to have approached fo very 
near to the divinity they would have irnperioufly arrogated, 
as never to change, but to continue always the fame 
which cannot be fuppofed. 

; Their religion is ajfo pretty much in the dark : in ge- 
neral we know, they were idolaters, and that they had 
their idols and their temples. Nifroch is likely to have 
been their principal God, at lean: at one time; but Selden 
declares *, he knows nothing at all of him (M), and there- 
fore any enquiry after fo palpable an obfeurity may be need- 
Vs. Nergal was not properly, as mould feem,. an Afly- 
rian deity, and we mall refume him when we come to 
treat of the ancient Perfian religion : Adrameiech may per? 
haps be properly termed a gud of this country, and is'faid 

to have been reprefented as a mule, or a peacock 8 (N) : 

Anar 



I 

; ? 2 Kings xviii. 33, &c. * Judith iii. 8. r Ibid. ii. 2. * De 
Bis.Syris Syntagm. ii. c. 10, 8 Vid. eund. ibid. c. 9. 



(M) All that can poflibly be faid of him is mere conjecture. 
Beyer (56), who takes upon him to fupply, in this refpect, what 
is wanting in Selden, fuppofes, he may have been Saturn or Be- 
lus, or, with Kircher (57), that he was reprefented in the form 
of a fhip, in remembrance of the ark ; but this is mere fancy, as 
we (hall have occafion to mew in, the courfe of this hulory and 
that of Babylon. He is in the Septuagint called Mefarach and 
Afarach . 

(N) Hence he is thought to have been related to Juno (58}. 



(56) In Additam Seld. Syntagm. 11. cap. 10. (57) In Pan 
tkeo. (58) Beyer. Additam. ub.iup. s. 9. 



t 
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Anamelech (O)j in like manner, is faid to have been re- 
prefented as a horfe, or a pheafant, or a quail * ; but thefe 
are all rabbinical dreams, and to be cohfidered ! according- 
ly. For this fmall part of their religion, and fomething 
more which we {hall recollect in the religion of Babylon, 
which may have been the very fame, we are beholden 
to the fcripture and the Jews, the reft we muft more im- 
mediately trace out elfewhere, and accordingly look back 
to the fuperftitions of the Philiftines, Syrians, and Phoe- 
nicians. 

Derceto (P), who, according to Ctefias u , muft have 
been an Affyrian deity, has been fuppofed to be the Phi- 
Mine dagon, but we have denied it w , and already given 
the reafons for our rejection of this notion- 5 and though 
we have ventured to call her the goddels of Afcalon ^, we 
confidered the country then in fubje&ton to the Affy- 
rians. Derceto, as the Greeks call her, (what her Afly- 
rian name may have been we cannot guefs) is plainly an 
Affyrian deity, of an inferior order, and particularly in 
fubje&ion to a goddefs our author * calls Venus, who may 
have been the Syrian goddefs at Hierapolis a , or the Phce* 
iiician Aftarte on mount Aphac b . Thus we conjedture ; 
but this Affyrian Venus will be more regularly fpoken ojy 
when we are to treat' of the religion of Babylon, which was 
doubtlefs the fame with that of Aflyria, being derived from 
one origin, as the two nations were confidered to have 
been by Ptolemy, who calls the kings of Babylon, in his 
aftronomical canon, Aflyrians. We ihall therefore only 
for the prefent obferve, that the Affyrians c and Syrians* 
paid particular devotion to fifties, in memory, as we are 
told, of the goddefs Decerto of Afcalon, who was wholly, 

or partly, metamorphofed into a creature of that fort e j 

and 



* Vid. eund. ibid. u Apud Diodor. Sic. 1. 2. w See vol. 11. 
p. 226. x Ibid, in the notes. ? Ibid, in the text p. 227. z Diodor.. 
Sicul. 1.2. a See vol. ii. p. 288. b Ibid, in the notes. £ Diodor. 
Sicul. ub. fup. d See vol. ii. p. 297. e Diodor. Sicul. ub. fup. 




(O) Both Adramelech and Anamelech are fuppofed to have 
been the fame with Moloch (59). 

She is called by other names, as Adergatis, Atargata, Ater- 
gatis, and the like j bat we mall forbear faying any further of 
her till we come to treat of the Babylonian Venus. 

{59) Selden. DeDii Syr Syntagm.ii. c. 9. See vol. ii*. p. 11& 
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P 

and that they honoured Semiram 



the form of a dove 



P»g 



ther becaufe me was nurfed 



9 



pofed after her birth 



f 




them when 



becaufe they attended her 



her death, when, it is fabled, fhe was changed into a bird 



of that fort g , which 



rel 



to 



in this pla 



we have to fay of the Aflyria 
ept we repeat, that Semiram 



was fometimes reprefented, as fuppofed 



with 



her head, and called 



Sign ; as al fo, that £h 



P'g 



was 



reprefented without that diftindrion, and in a particular po^ 
fture of pointing to the great goddefs f , for a reafori already 
given k ; as a}fo, that Sardanapalus was deified, and re- 



prefented 



particular hab 



fo that it may hence ap 



pear, they deified all their kings in general, whence muft 
have fprung a very multifarious, idolatry, which \p at pre- 



fent 



Th 



ery 



much 



the dark 



cuftoms, their arts, the 



trade, muft 



g 



and the 



nly have differed but little, if at all, from 



what will, be found of the fam 



g the Bab); 



Sec. 



nians, fo.that we mall fufpend what might be gathered 



thereto, till we come to the Babyl 



affa 



only referring the reader back to the language of Syria 
andi the alphabet of the Syrian character, for the language Their Ian- 
and chara&er of this people, which we have declared to ^l 2 ?* 



have been the fame m 



alphabet 






T. 



III. 



■Of the Assyrian Chronology, to the Fall of the 



Empire, 



j 



w 



chronology, it being 



E mail doubtlefs be 
artel even diffufe. 



1 



rufed, if we are very ample, 
r refearches afte;r the Aflyrian 
ly of the greateft importance 



i 



towards fixing" the chronology of ancient kingdoms, but 

which is 



alfo for vindicating the authority of fcript 



quite averfe from the common proph 
But firft we would premife, that the 



account. 



fes, which 



may have induced or mifled hiftorians fo to err, when they ™ty ' 



of 



tiquities of nations, were apparently two 



antient pro 



ignorance and vanity. Their ignorance muft have princi- " or y is ™, 

corrupt and 



pally 



f 



Idem. ibid, s Idem. ibid. h See vol ii. p. 290. 1 Ibid, ibid 



falfe, in 



Ibid, ibid 

Vol. IV 



1 



Ibid, ibid 



Ibid. p. 298 

R 



Aflyria, &c f 
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pally proceeded from the lofs of records, and the neglect, 
of the earlieft people of the more ancient nations, to keep 
any fort of regifter of what concerned them. The world 
was peopled by fueceffion, and the progrefs of wealth, 
power, and learning was gradual ; taking rife in the more 
early parts, fo that nothing is more natural toaffert, than 
that fome nations began to keep records before others were 

being 



Som e nations there were who never kept any records 
at all, as may have been the Cafe of the Scythians, and as 
appears by their conteft with the Egyptians for antiquity 0 ; 
and thofe who did, could not poffibly do it at once, or 
from the beginning, for want of letters and other material 
conveniencies ; and befides, fuppofing them to have been 
ever fo early in a condition to regifter their affaire, they 
could for a long time have had nothing worth the preferve- 
ing, and much lefs the reading. The firft ages muft have 



been employed in hufbandry, and providing for the necef 



ilties of life ; mankind increafing into multitudes, and 
ttons growing populous, contefts, it is likely, arofe between 
them about property and dominion, and thefe broils may 
for ages have diverted their thoughts from any thing elfe. 
In fhort, we muft fuppofe the world to have been in a calm 



of peace, and fome 



have made great progrefs 



learning, before we can, with any reafon, fuppofe any 
hiftorical monuments, truly fuch, to have been taken in 
hand \ and ere this, the traditions concerning the origin 
of the world, and the rife of themfelves, may have been 
quite perverted, or totally loft. 

But fuppofing there may have been other nations befides 
the Jews, who had preferved. their- primitive trad 



tire, they may have periftied by various means. Thefe 



nations may have, as it were, become extinct, or their 
records may have been deftroyed by the malice, or, what 
is the fame, the zeal, of parties, whether religious or civil. 
Kings have been known to deface the memory of their 



predeceffors, that they might, without a rival, be admired 



jy pofterity,* of a humour with that Chinefe emperor who 
reigned about 209 years before Chrift *, or, perhaps, to 
eftablifh Nabonaflar p , who may alfo have had 

an ambition to appear the headmoft of the Babylonifh 

kings 5 but, by the way, this feems not to have been the 

cafe 



0 juft. 1. 1. c. 1. * Martin. HiH. Sink. 1. 6. p.. 239- 

Coupl. Tab. Ghron. Sinic, p. 17. p SyncelL p. 207. 
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cafe with him, as we muft have occafion to obferve^ more 

than once* hereafter. 




Such may have been the interruptions of the re 
defcent of hiftory to us j though wars, whether fdreig 
domeftic, muft have been more* particularly fatal to the 




archives of all nations in general. It has been, almo 
ever, the policy of conquerors to deftroy them, to oblite- 
rate the remembrance of what the vanquifhed may for- 
merly have; been, as alfo to remove all monuments, which 
by the fight of them, might excite to rebellion and 



Conquerors alfo there have been* who have- been moved 
merely by ignorance or fuperftition to do the fame ; as may 
be obferved of the Mohammedans, where-ever their artiis: 
have prevailed. And though it may be faid, that the Ro- 
mans were, in this refpecl:, favourable to the Greeks, we 
do not underftaild, that thefe laft were over and above ift- 
dulgent to thofe they conquered, the Egyptians excepted^ 
whom they may have fpared for the fame reafons the Ro- 
mans fpared them j becaufe they beheld them as their mi- 
llers in literature and knowledge. - 

If then we call to mind the many revolutions which 
every nation has in its turn undergone* We heed not Avon 
der, why the antiquities of the feveral parts of the 
-are fo utterly unknown, or* what is next of kin to it, To 
deeply involved in the mift of fable. 

The Babylonians, or Chaldees, are allowed once to 
have had a regular body of genuine hiftory from the origin! 
of things, and, by the fragments of it, we underftand it 
to have been agreeable to what we read in the mofaical 







gs d which perhaps may have been taken from 
Chaldeans, from whom the \ Jews were defcended. But 
this Babylonian account has been long fince deftroy ed 
abfurd traditions and ridiculous tales have taken its 
which is the more to be regretted, as we are allured by 

* Ate ^ B 

Jofephus it was a moft valuable remain. 

For us to have received any tolerable account of the 
origin and remote hiftory of nations, they (houldj from, 
the beginning, have communicated their records 




each other $ and the hiftorians of every country (hould 
have been as fedulous in colle&irig and digefting the affairs: 



of the neighbouring kingdoms, and ftates, arid actions 
they knew, as of their own : and in this cafe, hothirig 

but an univerfal ruin could have made the defolation, their 

R 2 fueeeeding 



^ Contr, Apioif. 
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fucceeding generations have beheld as well as we. But 



the nature of things would never allow of this, as may be 
obferved by thofe who are Converfant in very ancient tranf- 
aefcons ; and particularly that ridiculous vanity, which 
mav be faid to have begun with the world, and will, it is 
likely, end with it, has at all times rendered it imprac- 
ticable. 

A Country no fooner began to flourifh and refine, 
than vanity, that darling folly of men and nations, took 
birth, and increafed with its fplendor and profperity ; and 
prefently it could admit of no competitor, but muft look 

ghbours round with contempt; and this doc- 



nfufed 



pride is contract 




ed, than which nothing is fo unpardonable, nothing more 
repugnant to reafon and good fenfe, and nothing, in the 
main, fo deftrucHve to the peace and happinefs of man- 
kind. And this vanity, added to the complete ignorance 
of what has paft aforetime in the hiftorians, for the moft 

of antiquity, has been productive of the monftrous 
births ivhich are a reproach to the fcience. 
. "We might point at many glaring iriftances of the ill 
efFecTs of what we are here complaining ; but fhall on this 
head juft touch upon the Greeks, to whom we are chiefly 
indebted for the ancient prophane hiftory, confining our- 
feives to what at prefent is before us, till we mall have oc- 
cafton to refume them hereafter. They, we may aver of 
them, were more infecled with this folly of vanity, or, at 
leaft, as much as any nation, that has ever fubfifted under 
the fun. It is plain, they defpifed the hiftory of all other 
nations beudes their own, never concerning themfelves 
therewith, any farther than it interfered with themfelves, 
and even then they introduced it rather to adorn their 
own character, than to preferve any thing to us by way of 
information. 

And this in nothing appears more plainly, than in their 
flighting, and even delinking, the Perfian records, when 
they became mafters of that empire. No one of their 
hiftorians, that we are aware of, ever con ful ting them to 
complete a feries of the Perlian affairs : Nor was there a 
nation they were folicitous about but the Egyptians, who 
affected a deep fllence, and cared not to tell them any 
thing very much to the purpofe. Some of the Greeks in- 
deed, whofe good fenfe sot the better of their national 



pride and prejudices, as Eratofthenes, Hecatseus the Ab 

derke, and Menander the Epheflan, may be quoted, as ex- 
ceptions 
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ceptio 

foreigners, fuch as Berofus, Manetho 
who were encouraged to write the 



ns to what we h 



been fay 



as we/. 



3 



d fo 



as fomc 
Be others, 




of th 



fpe&ive countries for the ufe of the Greeks. But 
but adds weight to the guilt of that afluniing people 
plain, they did not in the leaft regard them ; for i 
of them has 




reached our days, nor fo much 



Greek 



that had made any !arg 



traces from therm if we 



cept Jofeph 



d the Chriftian chronologers, AfriCanus 



Eufebius ? and Syncellus, if they may be allowed to hav 



bee 



of the number 
pol 



has ever been more egregioufly faulty 



No 

mixing truth with fiction ; and yet. they feem to have 
thought no nation fit to meddle with' hiftory, though their 



own, but themfel 



may be feen by Diodorus Siculus 



who 



in writing of the Egyptians and Chaldeans 



mentions a word of Berofus and Manetho, preferring 
his own crude ii 



digeft 



to 



any 



them 



And 



fo with regard to Ally 



ftead of reforting to fuch as 



might 

fometii 

Ctefias 




nform him, fuch as Polyhiftor may have 



been* for 



g 



we know, h 



runs 



after 



mo ft fabulous writer 



9 



will be amply demon 



ftrated in the courfe of this fe£tion : But, being a Greek 



he was preferred by the 



partiality of his countrymen 



and his hiftory has had the good fortune of reaching down 



to us, wh 



others have fuffered the fate wh 



Cten 



and Diodorus had deferved ; the fate which Trogus has 



unde 
lamented 



who 




his epitomifer, is not much to be 



These wr 



were 



ke moft of 



modems, wh 



* 



for what concerns the Mohammedan hiftory, confuit the 



Byzantine 
ons of ig 



hiftorians ; or, by liflening to t 
Drant travellers, give into endl 



lam 



errors 



might have avoided, by looking into the 



a 



relati- 
they 
; and 



extracts the learned would furnifh them, if they would be 
the pains of inquiring after them. ■ *■■ . 



A 



now* to return more 



med 



to our po 



there have' been great and powerful nations, who 



many 
fyrian 




paft been no more j of th 



for 



ber are the Af- 



ians, Baby 
their hiftoriar 
Greeks, 
them, knew 
other nation, 

about them. 



d Lvd 



Th 



have 




a vain 



long 



fi 



bee 
nd 



ecord 
ited. 



and 
The 



or 



th 



Jews 



g 



folent contempt of 

: and no 



g 



them 



pted, can tell us any 



Hence* and for reafons 

R3 



be hereafter fub 

joined 
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joined, we make no account of the common hiftories of 



thefe nations, and particularly of the Aflyrians. 



We 



are 

now to. enter upon an obfcure tafk, which has confound- 
ed fome of the heft chronologers, who have unwarily been 
driven to' endlefs ftifts, to make out what they adhere 
to. But as our defign is to {hew they have been all mined, 
fome few excepted, as MarfHam., Newton, Cellarius, Mont- 
faucon, Du Pin, and fome others, we (hall take little or 
no notice of them. 



A T A B L E of the Succeflions of the Assyrian Kings 

according^ to Eufebius, and Syncellus. 



According to Eufebius. 



According to Syncellus. 



* 



* 



* 



* 



Yea 



Ninus reigned 
2 Semiramis 

Zameis, or Niny 




4 Anus 
Aralii 




6 Xerxes, or Bale us 
Armamitres 
Bel-ochus 
Bal-eus 






10 Altadas 

11 Mamitus 

12 Manchaleus 




Spherus 
j 4 Mamitus 

15 Sparetus 

16 Aftacadis 
37 Amyntes 

18 Bel-ochus (QJ 



19 Bellepares 



rs. 




Years. 

• * 




1 Belus reigned 




D 


2 Ninus 




42 


3 Semiramis 


4.2 




4 Ninyas, or Z 


ames 38 


3° 


5 Arius 


3° 


40 


6 Aralius 


40 


3° 


7 Xerxes 




3B 


8 Armamithres 

* • 




35 


9 Belochus 


35 




10 Balaeus 

* 


52 




11 Sethos 


3 2 




12 Ma my thus 


30 


3^ 


13 Afchajius 


28 

* 


20 


14 Sphserus 


22 


3° 


15 Mamylus 


3° 


4° 


16 Sparthaeus 


4* 


40 


17 Afcatades , 


38 


45 


18 Amyntes 


45 


25 


19 Belochus 




(R) 




30 


20 Belatores 


3Q 


* 




.20 Lam- 



(QJ Or Bolochus ; he had a daughter called Atofla 
Semiramis, who reigned with him twelve years ( 60 ) 



alia 



(R) Bion and Alexander Polyhiftor 




divide this fer 




ifcings into dynafties, which we have diftinguilhed by this chafm 



(60) Eufeb. Pamph. Chronic, lib. pofter* p. 80. (61) Apuc| 
^gath. 1. 2. p. 63* 



1 
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According to Eufebius 

2o(Lamprides 

21 Sofa res 

22 Lampares 

23 Panyas 

24 Sofarmus 



According to Syncellus 



* F 



25 



Mitreus 



26 Tautanes (S) 



3* 
20 

45 

27 
32 



26 Teuteus 



40 





* 

* 


* 


* 


* 


*• 


* 


* 




* 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


* 







21 Larnprides 

22 Sofa res 

23 Lamphfaes 

24 Panyas 

25 Sofarmus • 

26 Mithraeus 

27' Teutamus, or Tau 

tanes (T) 

28 Teutaeus 

29 Arabelus 

30 Chalaus 



30 
20 

30 

45 

22 



27 






28 Thinaeus 

29 Dercilus 

30 Eupales 

Laofthenes 
Pyria tides 

33 Ophrateus 

34 Ophratenes 

35 Ocrazapes 

36 Tonos Concole- 
ros,t>y the Greeks, 

Sardanapalus 

Total 



1 Anebus 
32 Babios (V) 




30 
40 

38 

45 

30 
20 

50 
42 



* 



* 



44 
42 

45 
38 

37 



33 

34 Dercyius 

35 Enpacmes 

36 Laofthenes 

37 Pertiades 

Ophrataeus 

39 Epheceres 

40 Acraganes 

Thonos Concoleros 





40 
48 

45 

3° 
21 

42 
15 



20 



Total 



460 



240 




4 



A TABLE 



This Belochus, who finiflies this dynafty , is called by the fame 
authors (62) Belleus the Dercetad, and in him, fay they, the 
race of Semiramis became extinct 5 when Belecaras, Beletores, or 
Bellepares, the king's gardener, in a moft extraordinary manner, 
feized on the empire for himfelf, and delivered down the fame 
to his fucceffors, till it fell under Sardanapalus. The firft dynafty 
of thefe kings then, ending with Belochus, muft be called Der- 
cetadae, from Derceto, the mother of Semiramis ( 63 J. 

(S) According to Eufebius ( 64 J, under this king Troy was 
taken. 

(T) Syncellus (6$) tranfcribes the fame from Eufebius in the 

note above, obferving it was in the year of the world, 41 24. 

(V) Though Syncellus, in the note above, feems to agree with 

Eufebius, as to the reign of the king who was on the throne of 

Affyfia 



211 



/62;ibid. (6$) Diodor. Sicul. 1. 2. (64) Ubi fupr. p. 90 
(65) Chronograph, p. 151. 



9 



t 
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The firft 

Table. 




TABLE of the Succeflions of the Assyrian King 



according to the Canon of Scrip 



9 



and 



they ftand 



this Hiftory 



According to Scripture 

1 Pul. 

2 Tiglathpilefar. 

3 Shalmanefer. 

4 Sennacherib. 

5 Aflar-haddon. 




* 



% 



i 

According to this Hiftory. 

1 Pul. 

2 Tiglathpilefar. 
Shalmanefer. 

4 Sennacherib. 

5 AfTarhaddon. 

6 Saofducheus. 

7 Nabuchadonofor, or Chy 

niladon. 

i 

Sarac, or Sardanapalus. 




It is furpriflng, how many 



fagacious 



and inquifitive 



men, hiftorians and chronologers, both in antient and mo- 
dern 



Affyria when Troy was taken, he brings that event down to this 
reign. He obferves (66), that this king was by the Greeks cal- 
led Tithon, the father of that Memnon, who was by his father 
fent an auxiliary againft the Greeks, and fell by the hand of 
Achilles. He tells us the copy of a letter from Priam to him was 
handed about in his time $ and alfo that he was called Tautanes 
the-fecond. This {lory is borrowed from Ctenas (.67), who calls 
this king Teutamus, with Syncellus, but makes him a diftinft per- 
fon from Tithon, the father of Memnon, This romantic author 
[Ctefias] tells us, he fent 1 0,000 Ethiopians, with as many Su- 
fians, people widely different from each other, together with 200 
chariots, to the fuccour and afiiftance of king Priam, who was 
his tributary. Tithon, according to this fame author, was at that 
time governor of Perfia, in higheft favour with the king ; and his 
fon Memnon, who commanded thefe auxiliary forces, was then 
in the flower of his days, and had built a palace in the caftle of 
Sufa, wiiich retained the name of Memnonia to the times of the 
Periians, and had paved a public way, which retained his name 
many ages afterwards. But it feems (68), the Ethiopians next 
•to Egypt denied all this ftory, and pretended Memnon was their 



countryman, and made {how of his palace, which in our author s 
days they con 



d to call Memnonia. More is {aid in contra - 

ated 



diclion to Ctefias' s. itory, but we mfty perhaps have anticipa 



too much upon this head, and therefore drop the fubjecl for the 

prefent. 

(66) Ibid. p. 155, (67) Diodor, Sicul. Bibliothec Hift. *• * 
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(68) Vid. eund.ibid. 
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dern times, have blindly given into the errors and , general 



forgery of the firft table. To reconcile it with fcripture, 
to which it is quite repugnant, they have raifed fuch hy- 
pothefes, as are contradictory to all hiftory facred and pro- 
phane, though at the fame time nothing is eafier, than to 
detect the whole impofture, fo grofs and palpable it feems 
to be. The two lifts which form the firft table are derived, 
notwithstanding the variations in them, from one formed 
by Cteftas, who concluded his hiftory of the Aflyrians with 
a lift of kings from Ninus to Artaxerxes Caftor copied 



him, who was again copied by Eufebius s ; who, as Ceefias 



had taught his author, begins with Ninus, which Syncellus, 
on the other hand, begins with Belus, and affigns him a 
reign of 55 years, though Caftor f , whom in this he fol- 
lows, declares the length of Belus's reign to be uncertain. 
But this is not the only difference between them ; Syn- 



cellus has in his lift four 



kings which are 



wanting in that 



of Eufebius, and which are no where elfe to be met with ; 
which whence it mould come to pafs, we fhall forbear to 
enquire (W), and the rather, as we .mall endeavour, with 
the concurrence of feveral great men before-mentioned, to 
deftroy the whole on both fides ; but firft we would ob- 
ferve, that Syncellus exceeds every body in the number of 
years he allows for the duration of the Aflyrian monarchy, 
for while St, Auguftin u allows it but 1.305, Caftor 1280, 
Eufebius 1240, Velleius 1070, Syncellus gives it 1460, 
therein greatly exceeding his original author Ctellas, and 

bis two copyifts, Diodorus and Trogus, who mention but 



about 



1300 



Since therefore thefe computations are primarily bor- 
rowed from Ctellas, and lengthened and (hortened appa- 
rently 



Sic. 1. 



Phot. Biblioth. p. 134. Tmemat. 72. 



Vid. etiam Diodor. 



•Aff 



14. 



s Vid. IVlariham, Can- Chron. fecul. 17. De Regib. 



yr 



1 Apud Syncell. p. 206. 



De Civit. Dei. 1. 18. c. 20. 



(W) Though it may be in vain to inquire after this feeming 
interpolation of no lefs than four kings in Syncellus, we may 
offer it as an argument to prove the unfettledneis of the whole 
feries . It was certainly a vague period of hiftory 5 and, from 
% variations of it, may be mrevvdly fufpe&ed of being raifed 
upon no fure foundation, upon no fuch folid bails as truth. As 
the whole mull have been a fable, thofe who treated of it ufed 



it as fuch, by altering it as they law good 1 or eii'e, we cannot 
fee why the feveral authors and tranferibers mould no$ agree to- 
gether in elfentials, which we find they do not. 
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rently to the fancy of the feveral writers his fucceflbrs, it 
will beabfolutely neceflary for us to enquire into what foun* 
dation he builds upon, whether his fuperftru&ure be raifed 
upon truth or falfliood. Ariftotle, who was almoft his 
contemporary, declares him a writer unworthy of credit, 
and whoever perufes his Indica muft immediately con- 
clude him to have been a man of no fort of finceri ty ; 
nor is Ariftotle the only one of the antients that has de- 
clared againft him, nor his Indica the only proof we have, 
that he was a fabulous writer, as may be gathered from 
what is to follow. 

Were his chara&er better eftabliftied by much than it 
is, his lift of the Aflyrian kings would be no proof of the 
duration of that empire, nothing being eafier than to in- 
vent names, and to add what lengths of reign we pleafe 
to them w , and efpecially for a man who pretends actually 
to have feen fuch things in India, as never v/ere, and never 
can be. Upon this the queftion might naturally enough 
be afked, Might not Ctefias as well forge his Aflyrian 
hiftory, as create the world of monfters he talks of in In- 
dia ? And might we not as juftly fufpe& him of faHhood, 
when he pretends to have compiled his hiftory from origi- 
nal records, as when he gravely avers to have been an 
eye-witnefs of what no mortal alive can believe ? 

And this queftion may be the more pertinently afked, 
as both his relation of the Indies and his hiftory of the 
Aflyrians are equally marvellous, and equally impoflible. 
Who can fee Ninus at the head of millions of men, at a 
time when the earth muft have been but thinly inhabited, 
when mankind muft have been a good deal in a ftate of 
firnplicity and nature 5 who can read this and add faith 
to the hiftorian ? or who can read the ftory of Semiramis 5 
her mighty valour and heroic deeds at the age of twenty, 
or thereabouts ; her two millions of men employed in the 
building of Babylon, her 300,000 lkins of black oxen, 
made up in the form of elephants, and other things of 
this nature, and not conclude, that what contained it was 
no genuine hiftory, but* a moft bare- faced romance? In a 
word, his Aflyrian hiftory, as it ftands in the next fe&ion, 
is moft evidently calculated to aftonifti and amaze, and to 
ftrain credulity beyond all poflible bounds. 

What particularly argues his lift of the Aflyrian kings 
of the grofleft forgery is, that it is a medly of Greek, 

& 7 Perfian, 

» Du Pin's Hiftor, Biblioth. des Hiftar. p. 284. 
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Perfian, Egyptian, and other names. Sphaerus, Lam- 
prides, Laofthenes, Dercylus, are Greek names, and very 
common ones. Amyntas is the name of a king of Ma- 
cedon ; Arius is the name of a king of Sparta. Pyritiades 
is regularly, as (hould feem, formed from Pyritis, a me- 
dicinal herb, with which Ctefias, as a phyfician, muft 
have been well acquainted. Xerxes, Armamithres, Mi- 
thfaeus, are' Perfian names. Sofarmus, according to him- 
felf, is the name of a king of the Medes, which how it 
fhould come to pafs, may not be fo very unaccountable, 
confidering the tranfition of the empire from the Adri- 
ans to the Medes; but how Sethos, the name of an 
Egyptian king, fhould alfo have been the name of an Af- 
fyrian, is what we are wholly at a lofs for. Nothing is 
jnore obvious to thofe who have dipt into genuine hiftory, 
and efpecially the fcripture, than the wide difference be- 
tween the Aflyrian names and the Perfian, and the (rill 
wider between the fame and the Greek ; fo that nothing 
can be faid in his behalf, except that he tranflated fome of 
the original; names, which is abfblutely falfe ; nay, he is 
confefledly fo ignorant in this particular, that he had even 
no notion at all of the AfFyrian names, how they were 
pronounced or uttered ; fo far was he from knowing how 
they were compounded, and whence they were formed ; a 
moft glaring inftance of which will be feen anon. 
Again, in all long lifts of kings the fame names, or 



fome fuch, are obferved often to return ; and this is no 



where more remarkable than in the five names of the 
AfTyrian kings, which are all that are recorded in the ca- 
non of fcripture. Pul, or Phul, Tiglath-pilefer, or Tig- 
lath- pul-aftur, Shalmanefer, or Shalman-afTur, Efaraddoa 
or AfTur-haddon. For the Aflyrians, to all appearance, 
borrowed their names from their own gods *, or from the 
gods of other nations in repute among, them. Thefe gods 
feem to have been Bel, or Pul, Chaddon, Haddon, Adbn, 
or Adonis, Melech, or Moloc, Atfur, or AfTur, Nebo* 
Nergal, Merodach 5 as for inftance in the following, be- 
"des the names above, Adra-melech, Shar-afTur, NaBonaf 
far, or Nebo-adon-afTur, Bel-adon, Chyniladbn, or Chen- 
el-adon, Nebo-pul aflur, Nebuchadnezzar, Nabuchado- 
flofor, or Nebo-chaddon-afTur, Nebuzaradan or Nebo- 
afliir-adon, Evil-merodach, or Ilvoradamus, and many 



more 



? Vid. S^lden de Dis. Syr. 
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more that might be brought to illuftrate this point. After 
this, who muft not reject the wild and arbitrary names in 
Ctefias? who is fo ignorantly extravagant, as to fuppofe 
Sardanapalus to have been the Greek name for the laft 
AHyrian king, though fo naturally derivable from Affur- 
adon-pul, while he pretends his Aflyrian name to have 
been Tonos Concoleros, a name which bears no manner 
of relation to the Aflyrian language, or any other that we 
at prefent are aware of ; a name moft evidently coined to 
amufe and catch the ear. 

If in feven Affyrian names, all that are mentioned in 
the canon of fcripture, five of them belonging to fo many 
kings, and two to the two fons of Sennacherib, there appears 
fuch fimilitude and near relation, would not the fame, in 
all likelihood, have been often repeated, and continually 
but varied, in a long lift of 36 of them according to Eu- 
febius,- or 4*1 according to Syncellus ? but nothing of this 
kind is in either of them to be obferved ; the names of all 
of them are different and independent, except in a cafe or 
two ; and to crown all, in neither of them is there one 
name at all belonging to any of the Affyrian kings in fcrip- 
ture. To fuppofe thefe names to have been unknown to 
the Greeks, would be next to fuppofing they were perfect 
ftrangers to the Affyrian affairs; and fo all that Ctefias 
has written, and others after, him, would fall felf-con* 
demned to the ground. But this is what we can very 
fafely contradict ; they were actually known to the Greeks, 
or the moft curious of them, and particularly to Hero- 
dotus, who, though he mentions but one king of Affyria, 
calls him exactly by his true name, the termination ex- 
cepted, Sennacherib ; and we may thence very fairly con- 
clude, that had he completed the hiftory of Affyria he 
promifed,' we mould have read the names of the reft of the 
Affyrian kings in him with as much accuracy ; and the 
rather, as we have the experience of his conforming with 
fcripture, in the names' of feveral of the Egyptian kings: 
In confideration of which, and the contradictory writings 
of Ctefias, it may be juftly wondered, why Herodotus 
mould labour under fo much obloquy and contempt with 
many of great learning and judgment, while all the abo- 
minable untruths of Ctefias, though obvious to every fenie> 
are fwallowed and received for granted, even though he 
in every particular clafhes with fcripture, while the former 

confirms it, where- ever he happens to fpeak of things there 

handed 
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handed down to us. A monftrous inequality fomeof the 

beft and mo ft religious of us have been abfurdly guilty of j 
an inequality never to be excufed, but in thofe who have 
nothing to plead in their behalf but ignorance and want of 
difcernment. But this will be more properly difcufled in 

the preface, and therefore we return to what more im- 
mediately concerns us. 

The names in Ctefias, and the number of them, are 
not alone what may prompt us to pronounce him guilty 
of forgery ; the length of the reigns may be urged as 
another argument againft him except it be anfwered, that 
in thofe very early days, fo nearly bordering on the times 
of the deluge, fuch length is not to be wondered at. But 
this would be no anfwer at all, efpecially for at leaft three 
fourths of them, who mud have lived when the life of 
man was reduced to its prefent ftandard. And this remote 

antiquity is what muft alfo be urged againft Ctefias, and 
particularly, as he writes in direct oppofition to the fcrip- 
ture. Ni nus, according to him, muft have reigned before 



the days of Abraham, and conquered Perfia, Media* Egypt, 
AiTyria, and all Afia j and his wife Semiramis, his im- 
mediate fucceflbr, adds Libya and Ethiopia thereto. But 
what trace do we find of all this in the book of Genefis ? 
even none. The Canaanites were under their own kings 
or patriarchs, ages after Abraham ; the Moabites, the Am- 
monites, the Midianites, the Edomites, the Amalekites, 
the Pbiliftines, were fubject to no foreign yoke, and free 
from ftrange lords, till they began to be perfecuted by 
the fword of Ifrael. Egypt feemingly enjoyed herfeif in 
peace, apprehenfiye of no danger from without, till Senna- 
cherib, bent upon eftabliftiing and enlarging his empire, 
moved towards Egypt with defign to invade it. In proof 
of all which, we need only refer to the hiftories of all 
4hefe nations in the former part of this work. It appears 
then, that no Aftyr/an enemy was in thefe parts for many 
ages after the pretended dates of Ninus and Semiramis, 
and that all Syria and Mefopotamia were free alfo from any 
ftibje&ion to Aflyria, may be proved as plain. 

The Syrian monarchy was confefTedly older than the 
Aflyrian, and extended on both fides of the Euphrates, 
under Hadadezer king of Zobah, and rofe afterwards to 
its meridian under the race of the Damafcene kings> and 
particularly in the days of Ben-hadad and Hazael 7 : Thefe 

ruled 



y See vol. ii. p. 312, 313, & feq. 
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ruled a mighty empire. Where then were the Aflyrian 
monarchs, To exteniive in their command, and fo jealous of 
their power ? David, before thefe, was mafter of a con- 
fiderable extent of all on this fide of the Euphrates % and 
had no Aflyrian to difpute the honour with him. The 
Phoenicians continued in independence and freedom, till 



the days of Shalmanefer, who was fet at defiance by the 



L 



\ 




Tyrians a , though he was the third ' of that fortunate and 
conquering race. Confult the hiftory of Judaea 
and Phoenice, and you will perceive no glimpfe of an 
Aflyrian monarchy till the days of Pul, who lived about 
2200 years after the deluge, according to the Samaritan 
computation, which we profefs to follow. 

We have formerly b almoft ventured to affert, that the 
Aflyrians impofed their religion on the Phoenicians and Sy 
rians ; which, if it can any way be made to appear, muft 
argue the Aflyrian monarchy to have been pofterior jfco the an- 
cient Syrian empire. We have feen, that tte ancient gods of 
Syria were Rimmon, Adad, and other deities of mortal 
origin, their moft renowned kings c . Thefe were the 
gods of the Syrians ; but they ceahng, as it were, to be a 
people by their captivation d , others were introduced into 
the country, as the cuftom was e '> and accordingly, in the 
temple of the great Syrian goddefs at Hierapolis, we find 
the ftatuesof Semiramis and Sardanapalus f . Thefe, as Ak 
fyrians, muft have been unknown, to the old inhabitants of 
the country ; and to confirm us in a certain and well- 
grounded belief, that they were both of them later than the 
kings of Damafcus ; we would urge, that Semiramis herfel? 
is Paid to have been a Philiftine, to have .been born in the 
neighbourhood of Afcalon, at a time when the whole land 
was in fubje&ion to the Aflyrian kings, and, as fhould feem, 
in the reign of Ninus s. When this can poflibly have been, 
but after the fubjugation of the Proper Paleftine, together 

the fucceflbrs of Puis 



th the neighbo 




we leave any one to judge; the fcripturc affords no ma- 
terials towards even any conjecture of the kind, as may 
be eafily difcerned by the hiftory of the Philiftines, in the 
former part of this work. 



55 See vol. ii. p. 308, and before in this vol. p. 22. a Menafl* 
apud Jofeph. Antiq. Judai. f. 9. c. 14. b See vol. ii. in the notes, 
p. 346. c See vol. ii. p. 287, d Ibid. p. 325. e See before* 

p. 203. f See vol. ii. p. 289. s Ctes. apud Diodor. Sieuh *• 
2. p. 65. 
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The father of Thammuz, or Adonis, is faid to have 
been an* Aflyrian h s and it is thought, the whole fyftem al 



s 




nioft of the Syrian and Phoenician fuperftition migrated 
from the bank of the Tigris'; and as tBis feems very na? 
tural, and may be fupported by many powerful arguments 
we are apparently wrong in not rejecting Ctefias, who, in 
oppofition to fcripture, Herodotus, and other more un 
doubted authorities, is guilty of a forgery of the moft 
lemn and delufive kind, 

Having endeavoured to deftroy the credit of Ctefias* 
aj?d therewith the firft table of the Aflyrian kings from 
Eufebius and Syncellus, we will proceed to fettle the chro- 
nology of the Aflyrian empire in the beft manner we are 
able, by taking into confideration the fecond table. By 
the hiftory of Syria- and the neighbouring countries it ap* 
pears, the AlTyrians had no power in the weftern parts of 
Ada till the reign of Pul, who made his firft appearance on 
this fide of the Euphrates, in the decline of the kingdom 
of Damafcus : What they had before that time done in the 
eaft, does no where appear ; but that the foundations of the 
monarchy were laid by Pul, or fome near predeceflbr of 

by conquefts nearer home, is a matter never to be 
doubted. We have elfewhere faid k , that the Aflyrian mo- 
narcby cannot be dated much backwarder than the days of 

Menahem ; and this is not only to be demonftrated 

and Ptolemy's aftronomical canon, but by feveral 
of; the moft approved and fineereft profane writers. 

rodotus that venerable and much, .injured 
ftorian, obferves, that the Aflyrians had been mafters of 
the Upper Afia 520 years, when the Medes threw off their 
yoke ; and that the empire of. the latter fubfifted no longer 

50 years, inclufive of the 28 years, during which the 
Scythians ruled Afia. Thefe two fums added together a- 
mount to 670 years, for the whole duration of the two mo- 
narchies of the AlTyrians and Medes, which being added 
to the epoch of Cyrus before Chrift, which is univerfally 
feted at 559 years before Chrift, will make 1229, the 
whole interval between the firft rife of the Aflyrian mo- 
narchy and the birth of Chrift, which cuts off about 1000 

years from the common profane accounts ; though it will 

exceed 








h See vol. ii. in the notes, p. 349. * Sir If. Newt. Chron. of 
Anc. Kingd. amended, p. 27. k See vol. i. p. 173. 1 1. *• 
c - 95. 
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exceed the sera of Nabonaflar by 458 years ; and therefore 
Herodotus's numbers,, as they ftand with us, are dolibtlefs 
too long, though fo much fhortof Ctefias and his followers. 
But, by the way, we would add, that Herodotus's com- 
putation is not above 200 years later than the days of Cufhan- 
rifhathaim, king of Meibpotamia, or Aram-Naharaim, 
who kept the children of Ifrael under the fpace of eight 
years, till they were delivered from him by Othniel in J 
what fenfe this Cuman-rilhathaim may have been con- 
fidered as an Aflyrian, we take not upon us to fay, or 
whether he was fo or not, farther than we are obliged to 
declare him not to have been of that nation *, feeing he 
is in fcripture 1 called a Mefopotamian, and feeing we might 
with as much juftice call Chedorlaomer an Aflyrian, though 
he is exprefly faid to have been an Elamite, or Perfian: 
And this care in the facred pen-men, thus tod iftinguim the 
men who from the beginning made inroads upon the Cif- 
phratenfian regions, exprefly faying the firft was an Ela 



/ 



mite, the fecond a Mefopotamian, and exprefsly calling Pul 
an Afiyrian, leaves us no room to imagine, that the two 
former were kings of Aflyria ; but that Herodotus mould 
be a little elder in his date than may have been quite exa6r, 
will not perhaps be wondered at by thofe who rightly 
confider what we have urged in the former part of this 
fe£Hon. 

Again, Herodotus tells us °, that Semiramis, who, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus p , or Ctefias rather, was the 
wife of Ninus, was but five generations before Nitocris, 
the mother of Labynetus [Nabonadius] the laft king of Ba- 
bylon, which as, by the largeft computation, cannot ex- 



ceed 200 years % fhe may have been the wife of fome 
of the kings in Ptolemy's canon, and perhaps of Nabo- 
nadar himfelf. 

For thefe reafons is Herodotus much to be relied on, and 
for the fame are we much to regret the hiftory of Aflyria 
he promifes ; and for which he doubtlefs was furnifhed with 
very valuable materials. He actually travelled the country, 
and converfed with the natives ; which a late author r makes 
flight of, prefuming the inhabitants might be miftaken 

themfelves, and confequently lead him into errors 5 yet 

muft 



m Judg. c. iii. ver. 8. * See before, in the notes, p. 202. 
* Judg. xi. 0 Ubi fup. c. 184. p J, 2. p. 67. iMarft. 
Can. Chron. p. 522. 1 Bedford, in his Script. Chronol. p. 774* 
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it be acknpw^edg^f to jnpkp greatly . ija favour. of 



fjerodotu^, fincC be could polfihly have hai ho 




f information, except jbe had ; had an oppor tun i ty of 
confu^g ,the , n^ti.Qh^^q^ds ^en^fely^ "• 

Nor is he not fupported and followed by fome of the 



weightieft of .the .ancients, t^onvfius of ffal 



nanus s tajkes notice, that the ^Myf^n antiquities are run: 
up into fable $ t&at though the monarchy was ancient, # 
d(d not extend over.a ver^ ^reatpar^of Ma, and th&t it #ap 
not {o potent as .the .empire ,of the ^edes, whiqb aro{e upon 
ruins. Appian 1 affirms the duration .of the three em 



pires, the Affvrian, ,the Median, and the Perhan, to have 

m mm M*M s 4mm f — _ _ ^ ' - . ^ 



made up no more in fum &an £00 years, which being 
added to 336, the epoch of Alexander before rChrifl;, 
>j$rij[] remove $*e : rjife of the Aifyrian monarchy to the 
jli^ance of 1 236 years before Chriit, which will exceed the 



chronology of Herodotus above, by ho more than feven 
.years ; which we cannot but wonder, St. Jerom", who 
follows Cteiias, mould roundly aller.t, that Ninus was the 
#rft>that ruled oyer all Alia, and that all the Greeks, as 
well as the Barbarians, were.of the fame mind. 
. Such are the fentiments of the moft judicious of the 



pr,ophane hiljp 



the duration of the Ally 



rian monarchy j and they feem to have the concurrence of 
jHpmer on their fide, who, in recounting the moll potent 
princes of ,the earth, at the time when Troy was befieged^ 
isquite filent as to any Aflyrian monarch, though after the 
rateCtefias reckons, that ten years war was waged within 
t tjhe Adrian dominions. 

By what we have faid againft the firft table of the Af- 
fyrian kings, according to Eufebius and Syncellus, and the 
preparatory arguments We have been ufing in behalf of tjjie 
fecond, according to fcripture and this hiftory, it muft ap- 
pear to an attentive reader, that the Aflyrian monarchy is- 
of late date, in comparifon of what has been too mucj* 
imagined, even by fonie of the moft learned ; asalfo, that 




fcripture, that we have the neareft view of the 
of the monarchy before us ; and more particularly, iince it 
is evident, by Ptolemy's canon, that there were really no 
kings of verv extraordinary eminence before the reign of 
JVabonallar, who may have been a defeendant of Pul s, the 

fkft 
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firft Afly 



monarch mentioned in fcript 



r 



a 



point 



Which may be more properly difcuffed in the chronology of 
Babylon ; though, by the way, Ptolemy calls all the 

kings in his canon Aflyrians, which was a common prac- 

* ♦ H * 

tice V 



Th 



authority of this famous 



is 



be dir. 



jmted, and it moft remarkably reduces the Aflyrian aera to 
the bounds of fcripture hiftory^ or nearly fo ; for though 
Pul himfelf will not fall within the compafs, he will fo 
little exceed it, that it may be offered as a very powerful 
argument, to evince, he was the firft confiderable monarch 
in thefe parts : but this being what we may have oceafion 
to refume hereafter, we proceed to what we have more 
immediately under confederation. 

To fix the exadt aera of the Aflyrian monarchy is what 



we cannot pretend 



except we do it relatively 



our 



felves in the weftern parts ; and in that cafe we muft com- 
pute from the year of Pul's firft appearance on this fide 
of the Euphrates, which was about the fecond year of Me- 
liahem, 23 years before the aera of Nabonaflar, 2228 
years after the flood, and 77 1 years before Chrift 



Tttus far it is no difficult matter 



afcertain the be 



ginning of this empire, Its end may perhaps be more 



arly fixed, though that is what we 



all poflibility of difp 



The text of fcrip 



fettle beyond 



which 



gives us fo near a profpe& of its beginning, and relates to 
us fome of the remarkable tranfa&ions of five of its moft 

potent princes, drops us on a fudden ; fo that we are 
obliged to refort to the Apocrypha and Ptolemy's canon, 
for the fucceflbrs of the great Efarhaddon. The book 
Judith fo very nicely correfponds with Herodotus, in what 
he fays of the war between the declining Aflyrians and the 

not been able to avoid adding 




rifing Medes, that we have nc 

faith thereto ; and feeing th 



g 



of Nabuchadonofor 



moft naturally coincides with that of Chyniladon in the 
canon, we have ventured to pronounce them to have been 
one and the fame king, the fecond in defcent from Efar- 
mddon, or Aflaraddin : as for Sarac, whom we borrow 
from Polyhiftor s , and whom we alfo call Sardanapal 



from a fimilitude of his ftory and 



the fam8 hiftort 



ted thereof by Ctefias, we muft 



an, with what is reh 

fefs ourfelves confiderably in the dark, as we may note 

hereafter 



Perizon. Antiq. Baby Ionic, p. 10. x Apud Syncell. 
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bfereaftet ui.-the. body of our Aflyrian hiftory. In the 
mean time, it may be objected to us, that Polyhiftor is a 
follower of" Ctefias, and as fuch we have confidered him 
but we would anfwer, with the afliftanoe of Sir Ifaac New- 
ton y * That there may be fome thing of tru|th in the bot- 
tom of the Ctefian Hiftory, as there ufes to be in ro- 




mances ; as that Niniveh was deftroyed by the Medes an 
Babylonian^ that Sardanapalus was the laft king of the 
Aflyrian empire, and that Aftibares and Aftyages were 
kings of the Medes. But whence it is, that we have no 

fuch name as Sarac in the Nabonaflarian canon, we fhall 
here forbear to enquire ; feeing we. may have a more con- 
venient opportunity of offering our conjectures concerning 
him, when we come to the hiftory of his reign ; and there- 
fore* fmce nothing pofitive can be afcertained* as to this 
laft ft age of the Aflyrian monarchy, we here conclude 
this fed ion * . - 







T. 




The Hiftory of Assyria, according io Ctefias 

CnidoSi and his "Followers-. 




i r 



LTHOUGH we have condemned whatever is here 



> 

follow as forgery all and falfehood 



9 



as it has 



been fo long received fat truth, by moft of the wifeft and 
moft fagacious hiftoriahs and chfonologers, and, as we may 
ay> from all antiquity admitted into the body of hiftory , 
ve are under an indifpenfible obligation cf producing it here 




poffible 



particu 



as it is, with g 



folemnity 



dall 



fidenee, handed down to us* Ninus (X), a 




2 



prince* 



Chronolog. of anc. kingd. amended, p. io.j 





) We will not take upon us to fay, there never was fuch a 



but 



g as Nirm 



fuch a king as his pretended predeceffor Belus 



others, 

veJi and Babei 



very likely, thefe names were forged by the Greeks,, or 



or Babyl 
have been Nimrod 



for the building of the two g 



Nmi 
he 



However, thus far we know 
Afliur rather, their ages not at a 




agreeing (69)' ; and therefore it is impofRble, Ninus Ihould have 

been 



223 



(69) See before, p. 20O. 



f 
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prince of martial genius and immenfe ambition, refolved 

to make a conqueft of the nations round about, and ere£fc 
an empire over them : to this purpofe, he aflembled toge? 
ther the robufteft of the youth in his dominions, and dm- 
gently trained them up to the exercife of arms, and en- 
ured them to hardfhip and labour, and fitted them for 
war 2 (Y). 

Being now in a ftate to execute his purpofe, but ap- 
prehending, he might be flopped in his career by the Ara- 
bians, 



1 » 
* 

* Apud Diodor. Sicul. Biblibt. Hiftor. 1. 2. 



been the firft king. We would do all we fafely could to recon- 
cile the facred hiftory with the prcfane, and will allow, with fe- 
deral, that Nimrod may be Belus, and AmurNinus ; or letNiin- 
rod, as others (70) think, be the fon of Belus, (whom they will 



have to be Cum), and let Nanus be the fon of Nimrod ; but the 



1 



let their works and exploits Be fuitable with the early times they 
lived in, not fuch as we read of in Diodorus Siculus (71) ; let 
the cities they build be plain, and without art and coft. Let them 
reign agreeably to the ftate of things in the firft ages, without 
pomp, without luxury. Let them wage war, but let it be in their 
neighbourhood, not in far diftant countries 5 with a few thOu- 
fands at their heels, not with millions j with rude and undifciplined 
men, not with regular bodies of trained foldiers. 

( Y.) We connot forbear thinking, that the whole ftory of Ni- 
nus is, with fome variation, a copy of that of the great Egypti- 
an Sefoftris (72), and the rather, as we actually find them con- 
founded together as one and the fame perfon 5 for Tzetzes (73) 
exprefly calls Sefoftris king of Aflyria, and obferves, he is the 
fame Diodorus Siculus calls Sefoofis '74), that he was monarch 
of the * Affyrians, that he ruled over all lands, and that he yoked 
kings to his chariot. In fhort, he at length relates the ftory we 
have upon the fame occafion told of the Egyptian Sefoftris (75)* 

without the leaft variation, except that he calls him an Af- 
fyrian. 

The parallel is plain ; Amenophis trains up a number of youth 
to the fatigues and exercifes of war, to ferve under his fon in the. 
conquefts foretold of him (76), the world being then unconfeious 
of the havock of the fword ; Ninus does here the fame, and with 
the fame intent, except that thofe he trained were defigned to 
ferve under him. 



(70' Petav. de Doar. Tempor. (71) Biblioth. Hiftor. 1. 2> 
(72) See vol. ii. p. 22. (73) Chil. 3. v. 83. ad calc. edit. 
Gal. Herodot. p. 676. ( 74) See vol . ii . p. 22. (75) Ibid. p. 
22. (j6) Ibid. p. 44. 
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bians, whom alone he dreaded^ as? a bold and refoltfte peo- 
ple, jealous and tenacious of fheir liberty* he entered into 
a league with Ariaeus their king ; whereby, if he did not 

obtain his immediate affiftance, he mighty at lealty feeure 
his neutrality and connivance But Ariseus joined 

forces with him, and marched with him into Babylo- 

P 3 ma 

_ » 

(Z) It is made an objection to' the Gfefian hiftory of Affyria'j 

that it introduces a king of the Arabians, before the Arabians* 
were a people; our author (77) fuppofing them originally de- 
fcended of Ifhmael the fon of Abraham ; but this cannot hold 
good, for the country was before planted by Joktari ( 7 8 ) . Biifc 
what is more material and unanfwerable is, the queftiori that 
might be afked concerning thefe ancient Arabians, How it was 
they were in Ninus's days fo famed for war and love of liberty ? 
How came Ninus to know this ? We uriderftand by this our hhio- 
fy, that Ninus was the firft that invaded the right of his neigff- 
bours ; and tyranny and flavery feem by this hiftory to hdv6 
beeri at thefe times unknown. If then thefe Arabians had never 
been invaded, they never could have diftinguifhed themfelyes M 
thefe refpects from the reft of the nations ; and if they had been 
invaded, it is plain, Ninus was not the firft warrior or conqueror; 
We read* that Sefoftris king of Egypt fabdued the Arabians 1 (jg)i 
and in this particular, indeed, our parallel between him ancf Nr- 
nus is interrupted. But is Sefoftris older in thefe parts than Nr. 
nus ? our author (80) infinuates no. By prOphane authors, tH^f 
muft have been nearly of an age. Now if Sefoftris conquered th6 
Arabians , it is no great lign they were invincible. What other 
conqueror there ftiould have been in thefe p»arts, before thefe two 4 , 
we perceive not ; Juftin (8 1 ) reckons them two of the firft that 
difturbed the peace of the world in Aik. . If Alia had been free 
from war till the days of Ninas, and if he was £he firft that af- 
fected to rule over his neighbours, the Arabians muft, to; all ap- 
pearance, have been as ignorant in martial affairs ats other nations. 
On the other hand, if Nirius was later than Sefoftris, and if this 
laft actually fubdued the Arabians, what had Ninus to fear from 
them, that he muft court them after this rate, and lay himfelr* ur- 
der the obligations he afterwards does to their king ? The incori- 
neclion and forgery is. palpable. It is wonderful, that fuch ftuff 
as this ftiould ever have palled with men for hiftory, when it is 
even too frHy to be called good romance, which ought to be the 
lhadow of truth and probability at ieaft. 

i 

1 

. fjyj Bern. Montfauc. apud Du Pin. Biblioth, Univ. des Hi- 
ftor. p. 286. (78) See vol. i. p. 473. (79) See vol. ii. p. 36. 

$0) Diodor. SicuL L z. (Si) Lib. 1. c. 1. 
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nia (A). The city of Babylon, fo famous fince, was not at 
that time in being ; though the province itfelf was ftored 
with cities, whofe inhabitants, unknowing in the arts of 
defence (B), fell an eafy prey to the turbulent and afpirer 




(A) If Ninus relided in the country we now call Affyria, and 
if this mighty Arabian Ariaeus ruled over the country we now 
call Arabia, he could not with more convenience at all have 
joined his Affyrian friend, than by marching through the 
dom of Babylon. Now if thefe Babylonians had been fo feeble 
as here reprefented, pur warlike Arab might have, fubdued them 
in his march, and made a prefent pf them and their country tq 
Ninus ? upon their firft greeting ; and the rather becaufe it would 
not only have redounded to his honour, but have faved time and 
expence alfo. 

(B) Why the Babylonians mould have been fo particularly ig- 
norant in martial affairs beyond their neighbours, is what we can 
no more conceive, than why the Arabians ftiould have been fo 
particularly verfed therein. If the Arabian had been what he 
is reprefented, it is very ftrange, the Babylonian fhould not have 
dreaded fo turbulent a neighbour, and provided for his own fafe-? 
ty againft him. And here we would obferve ? that, according to 
our author (82), and by what is obferved in the note next above, 
the Arabians muft have been famous warriors, before the Affyri- 
ans themfelves knew any thing of the matter ; and if fp, it would 
be but natural to fuppofe, that the Babylonians, who lay between 
them mould have cultivated the ufe of the fword before the Af- 



fyrians, and that for feveral reafons, and particularly, . as it fo 
$ood them upon, to be on their guard againft fuch an enemy a$ 
the Arabian, But, as natural as this may feem, we are here told 
quite the reverfe j the Babylonians knew nothing of the matter, 
and they were fwept away at once. They, it feems, knew not 
the Arabians were fuch a people as we are told, and contracted no 
jealoufy from the extraordinary preparations and proceedings of 
their neighbour, the king of Affyria 5 and fo neither took the 
field, nor walled their cities. How likely this is to have been, 
we leave the reader to judge, and mail only add, that this account 
clafhes very remarkably with two very exprefs and important 
paflages of facred hiftory relating to the Babylonian kingdom, 
which reprefents this country to have been the firft after the flood 
where any great buildings, as cities, and the like, were erected, 
and particularly the tower of Babel (83) ; and the people to have 
been a warlike enterprifmg nation, fo early as the days of Abra- 
ham, when we read of a king of Shinar, or Babylon ( 84), making 

excuriioitf 

• - ' 

(82) Ctes. apud Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupr. (83) See vol. h 

p, 410. ($4) See vol. iLp. 191. 
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jng Ninus, who impofed on them an annual tribute ; and 

carried away their king and all his children, whom he af- 
terwards put to death (C). He then fell upon Armenia 
with a mighty hand, bore down cities and all before him, 
fcnd injected fuch a terror into the hearts of all the people 
there, that their king Barzanes himfelf waited on him 
with rich gifts, and made lubmiffion to him 5 which had 

this effedj, that Ninus courteoufly left him in pofleffion of 
his kingdom of Armenia; but upon this condition, that 
he mould be to him as a vaflal, and ferve him in his wars, 
whenever he fhould require it (D). Encouraged thus to 

4 proceed, 




excursions upon the Canaanites and others, in company with the 
jring of Elam (85). This Babylonian king was plainly a war- 

and, according to common computation, could not have 




sen much, if at all, later than Ninus. The city of Ba&ra 
was, we find by our author, fo ftrongly walled, as to be in a 
manner impregnable. But Babylon, it feems, was as yet not in 
being, and the whole province and its more antient cities were 
(wept away at once. How this agrees with the fcripture, we 
leave the reader to judge ; it is totoqelo diftant from it j as 
may be more amply obferved hereafter. 

In the preceding note we have endeavoured to expqfe the ab- 
furdity of this pofition ; but though the Babylonians mould have 
been more ignorant in war than the nations round about .5 it muft 
have been, becaufe they had never known what war was. In 
this cafe, it muft be fuppofed, their neighbours, not excepting 
any, muft have been as ignorant therein as themfelves. One 
warlike nation always makes another, and fo on. 

(C) What this prince mould have done to provoke Ninus to 
me him in this cruel manner, may be very hard to come at ; but 
it is plain, he could give him no great'bfFence y his weaknefs and 
inactivity feem to have been the only crimes to make him ob- 
noiious to the Aflyrian j and that thefe were the crimes he fuf- 
fered for, may be unnatural to fuppofe. In a- word, it feems to 
have been the firft thing that came uppermoft, and to have been 
faid at a venture ; perhaps for variety fake. 

(D) This king of Armenia, it is plain, at firft made fome re- 
finance 5 but, finding himfelf unequal to his adverfary, fubmits 
to be his vaflal, and, in confideration of this, his life is fpared. 
This looks as if he not only refifted at firft, but made terms for 
himfelf afterwards ; or we cannot poifibly perceive, why he 
ftiould be fuffered to live any more than the apparently innocent 
and inoffenfive king of Babylon j whofe cafe, if true, muft have 

redounded much to the diftionour of this new conqueror ; and if 

not, 

(S$J Genef. xiv, 







df tile A^STRiANS. 

I 

exceed; lie ffidkes aft attempt u'pori Media:, an# overdrew 



itf ting PhtoiusT, ^hbugh at tihe head a 1 nrMfy aririy; 



Moft of the army of the Medes fie flew, the king hfmfelif 



was 5 tafceri prifoher, together wit% his? wife 4 anld feveh' dii'i' 
dren, arid crucified a ( E) 



And\ now nothing ould ferve him, but he rilu ft make 



hirhfelf mafte of all' Afia, between the Tanais and the 



Kife ; and that he mi£ht, with' the more fafety, enter uti 



this eriterpfife, he* fbtes an intimate friend of his in the 
government of his hew conqueft Media, while he mardhed 





away againft the other provinces of Afia 

teen years time, he reduced 1 all, but Ba&ria and India. 

The number of the nations he fubjugated, it feems, are 
no where enumerated 1 , 0? the battles be" fought if. any 



deferibed arid reckoned; but thus far, we are told, is 
known; he made himfelf mafter of the fea- eoafts, as well 
as of the inland parts, conquering Egypt, Phcenice, Coele- 

Gilicia, Pampftylia, Lytia, Garia, Phrygia, Myfia, 
Lydia, Troas, and Phrygia upon the Hellefpont, the Pro!' 
pontis, Bithyriia, Cappadocia, together, with the barbarous 




from Pontus to the Tanais 5 the Gadufians, Ta 
pyrians, Hyrcanians, Dacians, Derbicia ! ns, Carmanians, 
Choramneans, Bctfchanians, and ; Parthiansy not excepting 

Perf& 



» Apud eund. ibid: 



1* 



not, mull refledl highly on the judgment of the relater, who 
could make his hero lb crael and undiftinguilhing a man 5 fo tha.t 
here Ninus does not make the figure of even a common hero in 
a romance, who is commonly propofed for a pattern of true 
juftice and magnanimous prowefs, 

(E) If there be any coherence in the narration thus far, it is 
in the gradation of refiftence in theie three nations that were firft 
attacked, upon the fuppofition, that the world in thofe days 
knew not what . war was. The Babylonians, who were firft at- 
tacked, make no refiftance at all; the Armenians, whole turn 
was next, make fome faint {hew of refiftance ; and now the 



Medes, who came third in turn, refill indeed. For here we find* 
they hr.U regular armies in the field to cope with Ninu? ; and a 



moil bloody battle is fought. Pharnus, according to this, muft 



have made a very extraordinary progrefs ip the art of war,, ana 
muft have been a furious enemy; and might have been a re- 
bellious vafial,. and a .turbulent neighbour, if he had been per 



mitted to live. 5 and fq he is put to death, with all his family* 
, But this Mede feems to have been as much too rlrong, as the Ar- 
menian and Babylonian are too weak 5 the whole has all the air 
of untruth and inconfiilency one could Wilh. 
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trated by the' panes called the Cafpiah Straits (?). 



Perfta, Sufiana, and \)vhat was called Cafpiana,, which 
pene 

Other nations of lefs account he how fubdued. but found 
ft impracticable to make any notable impremon on the; 
Ba&riahs, who w£re fecured by- the difficulty of their pafTes^ 
and' the numbers of their hardy warriors (G), and there- 
fore, 



(F) Such was the extent of this youthful monarchy according 
to our author. All thefe conquefts were made, with uninterrupted 
fuccefs, by Ninus ; and thefe numerous nations, and others, were 
ever after cbnfidered as parts of the Affyrian monarchy, till its 
dntolution ; a falmood, which may be proved by what we knOto" 
of the niftory of every of thefe nations ; who if they were in 
very early days conquered by any ancient Affyrian king, Ninus 
qr any other, their fubje&ion can have been but for the time 1 . 
We know, by the hiftory of the fe veral nations that precede m 
this work, that they were free from any Affyrian yoke, from 
the firft times we know of, down to the days of Pul ; an interval 
of many ages, during which no Affyrian monarchy, exifted on 
this fide of the Euphrates. So that if any fach there had been, 
and if its duration was fuch as Ctelias and his followers report 
if muft, according to the Hebrew computation, or the Samaritan-, 
have taken rife many ages before the deluge, and 4iave ended 
about the time thefe nations, and particularly all on this fide of 
the Euphrates, began to have any being that we know of ; for, 
from the days of Abraham down to Pul, there is no veftige of an 
Affyrian power extended over the weftern parts of Aha. This' 
is plain, and is enough to prove this monarchy took birth in the 

of Pul, the firft Affyrian king, according to fcripture ; 
after him, thefe nations, or many of them, and particularly thofe 
on this fide of the Euphrates, did cbnfeffedly pay obedience to 
the Affyrian throne ; which before that time they certainly never 
did, at leafr, for any continuance ; fo that there could have been 
nothing of this pretended Affyrian monarchy from Abraham to 
Pul, which is an interval of about 1150 years, which, being 
added to the years of jtlie interval between- Abraham and the 
flood, will remove the rife of this monarchy fo near to us, in cOm- 
parifon of what profane authors tell us, that we may reckon it 
to have been of late origin. 

(G) How thefe Baflrians came to be fuch very hardy warriors 
is perfectly in the dark to us 1 they muft never have had the ex- 
perience of a fingle campaign before they had to do with the am- 
bitious Ninus. The fame arguments may be brought to prove, 
that Ninus could not poffibly know what they were for/oldiers, 
as we have, a few notes above, offered to demonftratj : he could 
know nothing particular of the martial capacity of the Arabians ; 




\ 
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fore he defers his war with them, till he Ihould be better 
affured of making his attempt with fuccefs b . 

Itatwnsinto Leading his army back again into his own 
i&ffewa £ Syria, as it is called] (H) he determined to raife himfejf 
faa * tr ?" as great a name for his magnificence at Jbome, as he hoped 

he fhould enjoy for his warlike exploits abroad ; and, with 
this defign, marked out a fpot of ground whereon to ere& 
a city, which, for extent and ftatelinefs, (hould not only 
far furpafs all that had ever before been in the wor ld j but 
alfo be fuch as fhould, with the greateft 'difficulty, .be 
equalled by any other prince in ages to come (1). Having 
tfeeldn^of ^ifmiffed the Arabian king, who had followed him in his 
Arabia. wars, with high honours and noble gifts (K); and having 

got a multitude of hands about him, and amafled a treafure 
proportionable to his undertaking, he laid the foundations 
of his intended city, which rofe to that ftupendous degree, 
Kwuveh as was never after beheld in any city whatfoever. It flood 
tf an on, or near, the Euphrates (X J, furrounded with lofty 




* A pud eund. ibid* 



walls 



for if we fuppofe, with oar author and Trogus (86), that Ninus 
was the firft real warrior, we cannot allow, there can have been 
any nation famous for arms till after his conquefts ; and though 
fome nations, during his progrefs, may have put themfelves ina 
pofture of defence, and gathered together in the nature of an 
army, Ninus could know nothing particular of them till he had 
tried them ; and could have nothing to apprehend from the 



except he judged by their ftature and ftrength of body j whici 





is moft likely, have been the fame in all thefe 

nations. *In Ihort, confidering the advantage he had" of 

numbers and experience, as alfo the torrent of his vi&qries, it 
were ridiculous to fuppofe, he could dread any one of thefe na- 
tions more than another. 

(H) We have already (Sy) ohferved, that Syria and Aflyria 
are promifcuoufly ufed for each other, and that this is the caufe 
of much confufiqn in geography (88). 

(I) This is Sefoftris exa&ly : Thus he, returning from the con- 
queft of Afia, applied his mind to fuch ftupendous works, as 
might immortalize his name, and everlaftingly contribute to the 
publick good (89). 

(K) Thus alfo did Sefoftris to his army (90). 

(L) This is faffe 5 it was not the lituation of this city (q'i). 



. 4 



This 



(86) Juftin. 1. 1. c. 1. (87) See before p. 193. (88) Ibid in 
the notes. (89) See Vol. ii. p, 41. (90) Ibid. (91) 

yol. i. in the notes, p. 370. 
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grails and* towers 5 the former being jop feet in height, the, 
latter 200, . and 1500 in number ; for this city was an ob- 
long ffjuare, np lefs than 480 ftacjes in circumference 
mile? { the walls were fo very broad, that three 
might drive thereon a-breaft. This city, which 




noured with his, naine, Ninus [ISFiniveh], he gave for 3 
poffeljion to the moft eminent of the Aflyrians (M) 9 with 

the fame time, for thofe of any other nation to 




fettle there, adding theretq a large territory to be dependent 
thereon 0 . - . , • • • • . 



This worl? difpatched, but in wliat fpace of time they 
lire not fo good as to tell us, Ninus takes the field again to Ninusagai 
fubdue the Badlrians, whom he had left uriconquered j and makes wai 
though in this expedition fuccefs and triumph crqwned his^^5^ e 
endeavours, it is for nothing more remarkable, than for his Semiramis 
marriage with Semiramis; which leads us to fay fome- 
thing of the obfeurity of her birth, and the fublimity of 
her elevation. Her birth and extraction were to before, 
inore than merely mortal, for {he fprang from a goddefs. 
Derceto by name, who had a temple eredtedeto her near a 
iifliy lake, not far from Afcalon in Syria (N), who came to 
be reprefented by a woman upwards and a fifh downwards 

J, upon the following remarkable occafion ; This god- 

. defs 



her 




Apud eund. ihi4 



This inaccuracy, which is more than once repeated by our author 

(92), has been noted by fevefal geographers and others ; but whe- 
ther he borrowed the miftake from his admired Ctefias, or whether 
he ftruck it out of himfelf, is quite uncertain. 

,(M) This again isalmoft the very ftory of Sefoftris, who fettled 
certain portions, by lot, of the moft fertile land in Egypt, on his 

whole army (q 3 ) . 
(N) As much as this city was in Syria, it was a city of the 



Proper Paleftine, and belonging to the Philiftines (94) ; fo that by 
this account, as we have obferved elfewhere (95), Semiramis was 
a Philiftine by birth, and confequently could have no manner 
of relation to the king of Affyria, either as his fubje& or his vaf? 
fel> till after the conqueft of that country by the fuccefiors of Pul, 
any ages after this pretended time. 
(0) Hence fhe is fuppofed to have been the fame with the Phili- 

fiine Bagpn, who is commonly fuppofed to have been pictured in 

fome 



(93) Diodor. Sieul. Biblioth. Hiftor. 1. 2. (93) See vol. ii. p. 

37* (94) Ibid, p, 220. (95) See before, p. 218. 
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defs, fome how or other, laboured ande** the difpleafure of 
Venus, who, to pimifh her, caufed her to fall impatiently 
m love of a youth, who,- among others, happened to 
paying facrifice to her, and unfortunately conceiving by him 
fhe was delivered of a daughter ; but afliamed of her guilt 

defirous to conceal it, (he murdered the youth, and 
expofed the infant among the rocks of a defart, arid over- 
whelmed with grief arid diflionour, threw herfelf headlong 
into the lake, and became a fim (O*). Mean while, the 1 
unhappy infant was miraculoufly fuftained and nourifhed by 
a flock of doves or pigeons (P), which frequented 1 near, 

and 




foiiie fuch manner ; but this we have endeavoured to confute {96).' 
Befides, Dagon was not the peculiar god of Afcalon, but of Afe 

dod, or Azotus (97) ; and therefore very 1 unlikely to have been the 

Dercetoof Afcalon. 

( O*) Hence perhaps the worfhip of fifties at Hierapolis in Syria 

^98^, where,> near the temple of the great Syrian goddefs, was a 

3 lake for the preservation and adoration of that watery creature, 

which we have at length defcribed (99). . But whether Afcalon, or 

Hierapolis j was the original feat of this fable, or any other place, 

is a moft uncertain matter. 

(P) Hence it mould Be, that Afcalon was fo remarkable foi 
flocks of pigeons ( ioo) 9 not only in the roads and fields, but a- 
bout every houfe ; which the people here religioufly abftained 
from, on account of an old tradition concerning the unlawfulnefs 
of the contrary ( r ) . 

There are thofe who are ready to believe, Semiramis may have 
borrowed her name, as Diodorus infinuates {z) v from a word in 
the Syrian tongue, fignifying a dove (3) 5 but others (4V finding 
no fuch word in that language, reject the notion as grouMefs. 
And thefe are moft likely to be right* whatever may be offered to 
the contrary, upon a fuppofition, that the word may, in length of 
time, have been obliterated (5). From all this, and more, it is 
afferted, that the enlign armorial of Affyria was a dove (6) ; ana 
it has been ventured to blazon the Syrian Ihield in thefe terms ) 
Ibe field Sol a dove <voi&nt proper ( 7 ) , So that: Semiramis is 

reckoned -f* to have been the origin of coats and crefts. Hence it 
is fuppofed (8), that in the Vulgate we read (9;), quia fafta ep 

terrA 



(96) See Vol. ii. p. 227. (97) Ibid. ibid. (yS) Ibid. p. 290. 
{99) Ibid. (100) Ibid p. 22 1. ( 1 ; Philo. apud Eufeb. Prspar. 
Evangelic. 1. 8. p. 398. (z) Biblioth. Hill. 1. 2. (3) Gregor, 
in Po$hum. p. 235. (4) Jofeph. Scalig. in Not. ad Fragm. p. 
43. f 5 ) Vid. Gregor. ubi fup. (6 J Vid. Eund. ibidem. (D 

Ibid, f Ibid. £. 236. (%) Ibid. (9) Jerem, xxv. com. 
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and kept her warm with their wings, and fed her with milk 
from the neighbouring cottages ; and when, at a . year old, 
the child required a more fubftahtial fppd, they 
cheefe for her, and conveyed it to her ; whiqh being rer 
marked by the neighbouring (hepherds, who had their 





cheefes thus ferved, they made .(earch after the caufe, -and 
in the end found a. beautiful child, whicji they took home 
with them, and fent to the chief of the king's 
Simma byname (Q), who being chijdlefs adopted her his 
own, and called her Semiramis, borrowed from a word in 
the Syriac tongue, which fignifies doves ,pr pigeons 

which the Syrians ever afterwards adored as divinities 




> 

d 



She 



Apud eund. ihid 



i • * 

terra tor urn in defolationem a facie ir<e columbee % where in our trans- 
lation, inftead of the anger, of the dove, we read the fiercenefs of 

the oppreflbr ; and, in the Septuagint, diro ir^acra.ieH r^? yuocxutf&s , 
eface of the fword ; which in a very ancient Saxon tranflation 
in the library of Chrift-church in Oxford ( 10), Was thus taken, 
the face of the fword of the kulver. That the dove was a pecu- 
liar diftin&ion of Affyria, may be collected from Hofea's Ci.iJ 
dove out of the land of 4/fyria. In fine, it is by Cornelius a JLa- 

, and others who /oUow the interpretation of St. Jerome, re- 
lated, that God calls Nebuchadnezzar a dove {12). Whatever 
there may have been in all this, others have thought the Syrian 
dove was hierogly phical only (13 ), #nd expreffive of the lafci vioiis 
mature ,of <this queen 5 and this may appear by the namelefs figure 
of her, in the temple of the great Syrian goddefs at Hierapolis, 
with a dove , on its head (14.) ; All this is extremely dark. . 
( Qjf The name of this man Simina 5 has made fome miftake 




m 



lim for no lefs than Sem, or Shem ; and fo, according to them, 
Semiramis muft be the daughter of that fon of Noah ( 15). This 
giving her antiquity enough, and allowing her to have been 
bom before any body who is, by the various authors, fuppo&d to 
have laid the foundations, either of the kingdom of Aflyria, or of 
that of Babylon . 

(R) This was particularly the practice at Afcalon, as may be 

lathered from what we have cited, a note or two above ; though 
it is .certain to have been a cuitom, more or lefs, with all the 
people within the limits of the Afiyrian empire. 



(10) Vid. Gregor. ubifup. (n) Ch. xi. 2. (iz)Vid 
Qregor. ubi fup. ( 1 3) Pier, apud eund. (14) See vol. ii. p. 289 

Vid. Gregor. Pofth. p. 235* 
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is married, S&e gfeiv up, and by far exceeded all of her lex for wit 

^. car ^ d to and beauty, and* no wonder, captivated the heart, of ohdi 

ve * Menori, who was fertt to furvey the king's cattle* 




at the fame time, no lefs than chief of his matter's council* 



arid governor of all Syria. Menon had light of the divine 
Semiramis at Simma's hoiifej and^ not without great diffi- 



culty, obtaining her to himfelf, conduced her to Niniyeb 



i 



where he married her, and had two fonsr by her* Hypates 
and Hydafpes (S)* In (hort* {he governed her hufband^ 
who did nothing but by her advice^ and with her participa?, 
tion, and grew in to great fame for wifdom e 



Having faid thus much, preparatorily to wha"t is to fol* 
low* we muft leave her for a while, to follow Ninus in his 
Badtrian war. Senfible he had a tafk of the greater!: difficulty 
to furmount, he made choice of the ableft and ftouteft men 



in all his dominions, and refolving not to mifcarry this 



time, as he either did, or thought he (hou Id, before, • he 




Kinus'sex- rhuftered together 1,700,606 foot, above 210,660 
traordinary and no lefs than 10,600 fey thed chariots. Our author tells 



| repa h ratlGns _ us, thefe numbers may feem incredible, but that we (hall 



queft of the Jthink them nothing, if we do but confider a little the vaft 
Baaiians. extent of Afia 5 and efpecially if we, at the fame time, 

^edible? m " ca ^ tomirid the 800,000 men Darius led againft the $cy* 

thians, and the numberlefs army that followed Xerxes in 
Greece ; things of late tranfa£Hon, and what every 
in his time, in a manner, knew f . 




Having by this, and other arguments and examples of 
the fame kind , endeavoured to get the better of the incre- 
dibility that might {tart up to the difadvaritage of this part 
6f his hiftory, he proceeds to tell us, that Nihus, as Head 
vanced towards the {traits and ( paries into BacTxia, was 
obliged to divide his army into two or three columns j and 
that fo he made his way into the enemy's country 
fcaftriaapo- But before we proceed, we muft, by the way, take 

^til U fordfied notice > tnatBadria was, in thofe days, adorned with many 
country. large and noble cities, that the capital was called by the 

name of Badtria, that one Oxyartes was at this time king 

there, that he called in all his fubjecls that were able to 

bear" 

• Ibid. ' Ibid. s Ibid. 



(S) Thefe are Greek names, void of all affinity with any names, 
either Affyrian, or Babylonian. Hydafpes was, according to the 
LXX, the name of a river, not far from the Tigris and Euphrates 
(16). 

(16) Vid. Ortel. Thefaur* Geograph. ad vocem. 
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bear arms, and that, in corifequerice of this, he gathered 

an army of 400,000 men. With thefe he 
rnarch^d towards the pafles Which gave admiflion into his 

iand quietly fuffered Niniis to enter with a part of 
his army; butj perceiving their numbers to fwell confider- 
ably, he fel,l on them iri the plain, routed them, forced the 
AiTyrians into the mountains, and killed 160,000 of them* 
Thus was Ninus repulfed by the Badtrians ; but he had his 
tarn of conqueft,overpowered the Bacvfcrian with numbers,and 
broke and difperfed his army , which ran to the cities to defend 
them again ft the invader. Ninus with eafe enough red uced all 
the cities and ftrong holds, but the h city and fortrefs of 
Ja&ria itfelf, which had like to have been too many fof 
him, and held him out a long arid tedious fiege (T.) 

During this fiege, Semiramis's fond hufband, then at- setmramls 
tending the king, was taken with an impatient defire togoesto the 
fee his wife, and fending for her, me, as defirous to difplay^^ efore 
the Superiority of her underftanding and other excellencies, 
as her hufband was of her company, fet out for the camp, 



habit fo prudently contrived 



preferve her 



beauty and conceal her fex, and at the the fame tittle to be 

fit for agility and adiion 5 a mode of drefs which ffo took 
with the fancy, that the Med es are faid to have afTumed it 
when they came to empire, and the Perfians alfo j . 

She no fooner arrived before Ba&ria, than me made re- 
marks on their manner of conducting the fiege, and parti- 
cularly took notice, that they amufed themfelves with af- 
faulting the weakeft places, and never fo much as thought 
of making an effort upon the citadel, and other parts 
of more ftrength \ and that for this reafon the befieged 
neglected them, to defend the places more defencelefs. 
Obferving this, fhe took with her fome who had a parti- she is the' 
cular faculty of climbing up rocks, and with thefe (he, caufe that 

with uket y5ft 

h Ibid* 1 Apud eund. ibid. 



(T) This, according to our author, muft have been the firflr 

Warfare thefe fea&rians were engaged in ; and yet, by this ftory, 
one would think, they had been old and experienced in all the 
tranches of that deftru&ive trade. Here you have a vaftarmy of 
well-difciplifted troops, a wife att^prudent king at the head of 
fhem, a country well defended by nature, and a city impregnable 
art. All this is purely faid to exalt the valour and might of 
Ninus ; though if it had been afked, how in nature it could be 
pofiible for the Ba&rians to be fo extremely well prepared to with- 
ftand the enemy, it had been a queftion Ctefias could never have 
fwered, with any propriety or confiilency. 




■ ' — - J- 
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with un 




ANS. 






*°n of part 



and immediately made fignal to the A,fly 
rians to a (fault in that quarter, which being done, and the 
city thrown into tfoe wildeft confternation 




was immediately reduced k (IT). 
Ninus firft .Ninus, aftonifhed at this action, at firft rewarded heir 
fmittenwith as {he defer ved, and prefently fell a flave to her irrefiftible 
ter > beauty, endeavouring by all means to perfuade her hu(band 

tin g Am 



to fur render her up to him, 
with the prpmife of 






Sofaha in 

marriage ; but this making no impreffion on him, Nftus 
changed his note, and threatened to pull out 

which threw poor rage 



fpair, that he immediately went jancj jbung biiniejf. 



marries her 5 w.as it, that Ninus became pofleffed of the incom 

Semiramis (V),. who was now advanced to the 



dignity 




k Ibid. 1 ibid. 



Ninus . 



(U) Whoever reflects on the hiftory of this woman hitherto, 



muft at once conclude the writer of it to have been no better than 
a fabulift, arid an awkard one too. Her extraordinary birth, her 
miraculous prefervation by doves, and r;ow her behaviour at this 
&ege , are all circumftances completely and felf-evidently romantic/ 

the ftory had been imperfect without a woman. Thus, m 





the tale of Sefoftris, his daughter Athyrte is the advifer of his cbii 
quefts, and affures him fuccefs would attend him' in his wars '(i||> 
and has^ as it were, the honour of all his conquefls. So is it now 
with Semiramis ; me here, by her fagacity and intrepidity, per- 
forms what without her perhaps had never been brought to 
Where is the difference between Athyrte and Semiramis i T^fie 
one advifes, the other executes. They look very much like the = 
fame perfon in different employment ; nor muft we ™ 
that Tzetzes talks, after this, of an Affyrian Sefoftris (1 '8), or 
any other mould write of an Egyptian Ninus. We would now 
add, that the Baclfian king, who is here called Oxyartes, is by 
others ( 1 9/ called Zoroaftres ; concerning whom, or the naine, 4 at 
leaft, we mall have fo much to fay in a more proper place, that 
we mall not here anticipate any thing concerning him. 





(V) Scaliger (20) will have it,' that Semiramis was 
Amur the fon of Shem, which is much the fame as making her 

the daughter of Shem, as we have obferved, fome would have 

her 



(1 7) See vol. ii. p. 254. (18) See before in the notes, p 
(19) juft. 1. 1. c. 1. (20) Not. in Fragm. ad calc. 
Temp. p. 43. . 
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i 

Ninus, now lord of Ba&ra, returned with immenfe 
fpoil, particularly of gold and filver ; and fome time after- 
wards had a fon by Semiramis, called Ninyas, whom (dy- has 
ing) he left, to the care of his wife, whom he conftituted her 

regent of the empire (W). She depofrted her hulband in 

the 



t 

her to have been, a note or two above. His reafon for it is (21), 

becaufe the name of her fon Ninyas better agrees with the He- 
brew way of writing the name of the city of Niniveh, than that 
of her pretended hufband Ninus j a name he will have to have 



been impofed by the Greeks upon the patriarch Amur, the grand 



fon Of Noah (2 *)• According to this notion Shem himfelf muft 
have been the vulgar Belus, the fuppofed father of Ninus, and 
not Nimrod, who was three generations later, and defcended from 
Ham. The abfurdity of all this, though our author exults much 
upon it (23), we hope we have derhonftrated by a great variety 
of arguments, and it would be repetition to animadvert thereon in 
this place. 

(W) Thus was it then, that Ihe became queen of Aflyria ; but 
by another author (24} we underftand, that as great as we are 
taught fhe muft have been in the eyes of the people, fhe was afraid 
they mould know who ruled them ; though in right of the minor; 
her fon. That to conceal this, file cloathed herfelf fo as not to 
be known froni her fon, with a long robe on her body, and a tiara 
on her head ; that, to cover the decei^, fhe commanded the peo- 
ple to drefs after the fame famion ; and that thenceforward they 
retained the habit. This account of the drefs, which Ihe is faicfc 
by Diodorus (25) to have brought into famion, is 1 much more 
likely to be true, than what the fame author (26) relates con* 
cerning the fame, that fhe afiumed it to preferve her beauty, and 
to qualify her for action , which requires a fuccinci drefs, rather 
than that which may be feen to have been the mode of thefe parts 
afterwards in Babylon and Perfepolis"; for the former of which, 
we, for the prefent, refer the reader, to Herodotus (27) ; for the 
latter, to the fculptures of the ruins of Perfepolis (28). 

The ftory of her pretending to pafs w.th the people for her fon 
Ninyas, is exploded by Sir Walter Raleigh * ; fmce, according 
to the hiftorian, Ninyas muft have been but a child when his tfa*- 
ther Ninus died, and nothing near to the ftature of his mother ; 
who, being fuppofed to have been a comely perfonage, could ne*- 

any arts of concealment have palfed for a child. 




(21) Ibid. (22) Ibid. {23) Ibid. (24) Jiift. 1. 1. c. 2, 



(25)Biblioth. Hiftor. 1. i. p. 67. (26) Ibid. (27) Lib. 1. c. 195 
(2§) See Chardin's and Le Bruyn's Travels. * Hift. of th» 
World, c. 12. § 2. 
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the palace, and raifed over him a mount of earth of Won- 
derful dimenfion, no lefs than nine ftades in height, and 
v ten in breadth (X), confpicuous, and very remarkably fo, 
over all the plain, where the city of Niniveh flood, which 
it long fur-vived, remaining a ftupendous monument, many 
ages after the fubverflon of the empire m - m ' ■ 
Semiramis's Semiramis, as may be gathered from what has been 
•haraaerj b e f orej was a WO man of an afpiringmind and immenfe 

ambition, and now thought of nothing lefe than eclipfing 
her hufband's glory (Y), to which end ihe determined to 

ereclf 



m 



Apud eund. ibid. 



(X) Or a mile and a quarter, allowing eight ftades or furlongs 
to the mile ; and by this fame rule it muft have been a mih 
and half quarter in height. This feems fo incredible to Monf. 
Rollin in particular, who has unaccountably adopted the abfur- 
dities of the feveral profane authors in his hiftory, and rejected 
moft of, if not all, the improvements that have been made in hi- 
ftory and geography, by the afliduous refearches of later days, 
that he is willing to think the ftade' made but little more than 
the fixteenth of our mile, and that fifteen of them might be 
reckoned to the mile, as fome have imagined (29). This allow- 
ed, this funeral monument would very far exceed any thing that 
perhaps ever was in the world. 

(Y) Rollin fuppofes, fhe wanted to cover the meannefs of her 



extraction, by the greatnefs of her deeds and enterprifes 




Thus is it . his tranflator expreftes himfelf in Englifh, which we 
are,: for this once, obliged to ufe for want of the original French. 
But this thought feems to be a little too refined for the early times 
he . fuppofes her to have lived in 5 befides, his hiftorian (31) war-, 
rants him in nothing of the fort that we can perceive. This 
her ambition puts us in mind of a ftory told of her, That fhe 
was a Syrian by birth, a fervant-maid to one of the king's ferr 
vants, and the king's concubine ; and that at length {he got fuch 
an afcendant over the great Ninus, that fhe obtained of him to let 
her fit on the throne and command for one day ; and that, per- 
ceiving all her orders to be moft exactly executed, fhe at laft or- 
dered her guards to feize on Ninus himfelf, bind him, and put 
him to death ; and that thus it was Ihe became queen of Afta (32). 
This fame ftory, with fome variation, is alfo told by others. It 
the former part of this be true, fhe had fome reafon . to be afham- 

ed of her extraction 5 and if the latter, it was but policy in her 

' ' to 



{29) Hift. of the AfTyr. vol. II. p. S. in a note at the bottom 
($0) Ibid. p. 9. (31) Diodor. Sic. 1. 2. p. 95. (32} r P& 
tarch. EpwTt#o?, p. 75* " 
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erc& a city in the province of Babylon ; making incredible refolves to 
preparation for the work, and afTembling together two' mil- j^ ld Bab r 
lions of men to affift therein. This city, as (he contrived 
it, was divided by the Euphrates, and fhe furrounded it ' • _ 
with a wall of 360 ftades in circuit (Z), of fuch thick- 
nefs, that fix chariots might drive a- breaft thereon, and of 
height beyond imagination, no lefs than fifty orgy as, or 
fathoms, and adorned with 25b turrets, in due and proper 

proportion thereto, the whole a folid body of brick cement- 
ed together with bitumen, and between this wall and the 

houfes therein was left a fpace of two plethra, or 200 
feet n . 

That this enormous city might be ere&ed with the The manne? 
difpatch her impatience required, fhe allotted a fpot of a^5 e c °°~ 

, to as many of her truftieft friends as the greatnefs have the ci 




of the furface required, allotting to each every thing that ty built in a 
was neceflary for the undertaking; by which means, lhort time# 
though fhe allowed no more than the fhort fpace of a year 
for the completion of the whole, her commands were 
punctually- obeyed. She highly approved of the work, and 
to join the divided parts of the city, fhe ordered a bridge, 
which was as fubftantially built, as artfully contrived, and 
as beautifully adorned, as any that fince then has, ever ap- 
peared in the world. The ftones of it Were firmly clamp- 
ed together with iron, and the pafTage over was on a floor 
of cedar, and cyprefs, and pal m- trees ; but the breadth 



T 2 
n Ibid. 



of 



to endeavour to outdo her fond predeceflbr ; who, according to 

this, muft have been fuch a Ninus as defcribed by Pheenix'Colo- 
phonius (33), who is reprefented exactly as another Sardanapalus, 
and may, it is likely, have been meant for the fame; for we 
cannot conceive, how fo very effeminate a character can fuit with 
the great Ninus the conqueror. A mean and fcandalous.prince 
flie might have outdone, and kept her ground after fhe had de- 
ftroyed him ; but for fuch a prince, as Ninus is on all fides allow- 
ed to have been, we cannot apprehend, it could have been in 
her power, either to have pacified her new fubje&s, or to have 
eclipfed him. 

(Z) We fhall have occafion hereafter to defcribe this city in 
Ibrm, fo that we here confine ourfelves to what Ctefias. relates of 
it, regardlefs, whether true or falfe, which we referve for a par- 
ticular inquiry in the hiftory of the Babylonian kingdom. 



{33) Apud Athena?. Deipnofoph. 1. J 2. p. 53.0 
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of it, which was feemingly top fmall for the length, 
was five ftades, amounted to no more than thirty fe^t;. 
On each fide of the river fhe raifed a Wharf, or key 9 of the 
breadth of the walls, and an hundred ftades in 
and at each end of the bridge fhe ere&ed two 
Whence (he might reciprocally furvey and. awe both parts of 
the city. The Euphrates palling through the midft of Ba- 
bylon, from north to fouth, thefe two palaces flood, the 
one to the eaft, the other to the weft ; both of them 
fumptuous and magnificent to the utmoft. The weftern 
Was furrounded by a lofty , wall of brick, full fix ty ftades 
in circuit, within which was a fecond, wrought and adorn- 
ed with figures, as it were from the very life, fo curioufly 
were they formed , and fo naturally coloured. This mag? 
nificent wall was 40 ftades in circumference, 309 

50 fathoms high, and thereon were raifed, towers 
of 70 of the fame meafure in height. Within this there 
was a third wall, or inclofure, far furpafling the fecond in 
height and breadth, on which, and its towers, were re- 
prefented all manner of living creatures as before ; and 
more efpecially a great hunting of all kinds of wild beafts 





each four cubits in height and upwards; in the midft of 
which appeared Semiramis herfelf, mounted on a fteej), 
darting through a leopard, and her hufband Ninus 
clofe combat with a lyon, whom he pierced with his lance; 
this wall was 30 ftades about. To this palace fhe had three 
gates, under which were rooms of brafs, for the celebration 
of feftivals, which were opened by a mechanical con- 

trivance, 

This palace far exceeded that on the other fide of ,th£ v 
river, both, for dimenfion and magnificence; for the 



moft wall of this was no more in circumference than the 
innermoft wall of the former, and for decoration, the 
whole was much inferior to what we have defcribed. Sk> 



our author tells us, though with fome feerning incon- 
fiftency, when in the fame breath he informs us, that, 
befides brazen ftatues of Ninus, Semiramis, their great 
officers, and Jupiter, whom the Babylonians called Belus* 
there were not only whole armies drawn up in battalia, but 
likewife the reprefentation of various kinds of hunting, to 
the great delight and recreation of the beholder 



All this being completed, Semiramis funk a vaft lake 



vaftj confidering it was funk by the labour of man. This 



lake 



• Apud eund. ibid. ? Ibid 




9 



fair fa we may well call it, was four fduare 



•fide of it, was 300, ftades in length, 






cemented with bitumen, and no lefs than 
j(5 foot in depth. This lake was funk oh purpofe to receive 
the waters of the Euphrates, which fhe diverted* wliile 
jhe erected a covered pafTage, or vault, acrofs the 
of the river, whereby to have communication between her 
two oppolite palaces. This vault was 20 bricks thick, 12. 




foot high, and 15 broad ; a work finimed within the fpace 
Of 260 days, when the river was again reftored to its an - 
tient courie and liberty. At the ends of this vault fhe had 
brazen gates, which continued, fay they, to the time of 
the Perfian conqueft \ 




In the midft of the city, though on which fide is not Temple * 
faid, fhe built a temple to Jupiter Belus, 

our author lias nothing particular to relate, except that it 
muft have been of exceeding height (A); that, like the 
reft of the city, it was built of brick and bitumen ; and 
that on the top of it Semiramis placed three ftatues of 
beaten gold, viz. of Jupiter, Juno, and Rhea. The ftatue 

Upiter was upright, and, as it were, walking, forty 




foot high, and weighing 1000 talents of Babylon : The 
ftatue of Rhea was of the fame weight, and fat in a golden 
throne j with a lyon {landing at each knee, and near them 
two very great ferpents of iilver, weighing 30 talents 

: The ftatue of Juno was ere&, and weighed 809 




talents ; fhe with her right hand grafped a ferpent by the 
liead, and with her left fhe held a fcepter enriched with 
gems. Thefe deities had a table, or altar, common to 
the three, made of beaten gold, 40 foot in length, 15 foot 
in breadth, and weighing 500 talents. On this table ftood 
two flaggons, or goblets, of 30 talents weight, and near 
them two cenfers, but thefe weighed 300 talents each ; aff 
alfo three drinking bowls, or vales, of which particular!) 



T 




that 



t 



4 Ibid. 



(A) We have, as well as we have been able, determined the 
height of this tower, which was raifed long after thefe pretended 
times by Nebuchadnezzar, and muft refer the reader back tm 
what we have formerly faid about it (34). » 



(34) Seji Vol, i. n> 416, $ feq 



** *** , 
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* ■ 

' - 'that dedicated to Jupiter weighed 1200 talents of JBabyloi* 

the other two 600 r (B). 

BuiWs feve- All this is attributed to Semiramis, and much* more 

there is to come. Babylon was not the only city fhe raifed, 



•ral cities. 



H»r obeliik. ed 



fhe built feveral others on the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, for the fake of commerce and communication 
with the remote parts of her empire, and to exalt the 
majefty of the great capital; which fhe farther diftinguifh- 

a moll extraordinary obeliik, hewn out of the 




9 



Wars upon 



mountains of Armenia, 125 foot high, five foot broad 
and five deep. This fhe removed from its native place 
by mulitudes of oxen and afles, and thence {hipping it oh 
the river, conveyed it to Babylori, and erected it in a re- 
markable part of the neighbourhood of this, city ; and it is 

by our author reckoned as one of the feven wonders of the 
world s . , 
When Semiramis had done all this, me puts herfelf at 



theMedes. the head of a vaft army, and marches away into Media, 

and there incamps near a mountain called Bagiftan, where, 
fhe made a pleafant garden, of 12 jtades in circumference: 
It was in an open champain country, and plentifully fup? 
plied with water from a neighbouring fpring. This moun- 
tain was dedicated to Jupiter, or Belus, and towards this 
fame garden ; its craggy precipice was 17 ftades from top 
to bottom, which fhe is faid to have afcehded from the 
plain to the top of it, on the packs and loads carried by 
the beads of burthen that followed her. At the bottom 

1 * 

of this rock fhe caufed a ftatue of herfelf to be hewn out 

* 

and attended by 100 of her choiceft guards K 

From hence fhe marched till fhe came to Chaon, a 
city of the Medes, and there encamping on an eminence, 
fhe took notice of a very lofty rock, on the top of which 
alfo fhe formed a very fine garden, and erected ftately edi- 
fices, whence fhe might command a view of the beauties 
of the fpot, the wide extenfion of the place, and the 



9 



whole camp of her army. Here fhe is faid to have wafted 

much of her time, and to have given herfelf up to wanton 

dalliances and proftitution (C)$ for, jealous of her power 

and 



Ibid. 



Apub eund. ibid. 



1 Ibid. 



(B ) Pliny (35) takes notice of Semiramis's bowl 

which weighed no lefs than fifteen talents. 



goblet 



(Q ) Authors are divided in their opinions of her chaftity 
jpiay be remarked hereafter. 

(35) Hifc Nat. 1. 34. C; 3. p. 584, Edit. Frob. 
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and high command, fhe would take no. 

bed ; but chofe rather to abmit the com Heft men 
army to her embraces, which were fatal to all 
jdved them, for all fuch (he immediately doomed to de~ 

(£>>. 

Moving from this place, fhe advanced towards 
tan, and in her way levelled the mountain 
which was many ftades in extent, and for its freq 

cipices impaflable, but by much labour and 




I 



This (he did to add to the glory of her name 
cilita^te the pafiage to all that mould have occauon 
vel that way (E). This {he did with infinite labour 
expence, and hence the work came to be called Sem 

mis's Road, or Way. When fhe came 

lhe there built a moft magnificent palace, and 
than (he had any where elfe done. The city, 
had laboured under a want of water, a defect which 
amply fupplied with her ufual toil and expence v -\ 

From Media fhe continued her progrefs through Peril 
and the reft of her Afiatic provinces, levelling both 
and mountains before her as fhe went s in parts incp 
ihoded by eminences of the fort ; and on the contrary 
plain and champain tracks, raifing hills to vary and ad 
them, and at the fame time ferve for monuments to 
captains and chief commanders. Sometimes fhe would b 
towns and cities, and was conftantly ufed to raife an em 
nerice, whereon to ere£fc her own pavilion, that fo fhe migh 
have a profpecl: of her whole army. " Many of thefe things 
are fa id to have remained a long time after her in Afia, 
and have been commonly called Sje mi rami s's Works x . 

Having thus vifited her dominions in Afia, fhe next 
went to Egypt, furveyed that kingdom, and added the;, 
greateft part of Lybia to what belonged to her before j 
and paying a vifit to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and 
enquiring how long fhe had to Jive* thd oracle made anfwer, 

She mould vanim from the light of men, and obtain Jm 



T 4 



mortal 



« Ibid. v Ibid. * Ibid. 



(J>) This is of a piece with the ftory, five notes above, of 
her circumventing her hufband Ninus, and putting him cruelly 
and ungratefully to death. 

("EJ Plutarch, as we mall obferye a little farther, compares h§£ 

With Sefoibis, for valnur and magnificence. 



f 





4- 





of the 




Y R I AN S* 




tal honour and worfhip from fome of the 
,. at fuch time as her fon Ninyas (hould 




s 



life 



ot againfc 

How fhe tpok* this, we. are not told ; but from 




* 4 



file made war upon Ethiopia, and having fettled 

and taken a view of the rarities of that fabu- 



gs there 
country 



5 




marched back into Alia 



and 



pofed 



lelf at Badra \ - 

Here file for fome years enjoyed herfelf in peace 



but 



* * 



length, impatient of fo quiet and calm a way of life* fhe 
editated a war againft the king of India. 



a. She had been 

hformed of the tranfcendant amcenity of the country, its 
F double fertility, its immenfe riches, and matchlefs 
phants ; and refolved upon nothing lefs than the conqueft 



of that raoft 



five part of the old world. But, know 



4 



i 



g well what a ta(k (he mould have of it, fhe ordered all 

felecl: a proportion of the 



governors 



in general to 



outh in their provinces, and to furnifh them with com 
]ete habiliments for war, and to take care they rendez 
oufed at a 



place 



ppointed in Ba£tria, within the 



f three years. She fent for mipwrights 




of Phcenice 



0 



?yna 



g a ffore of timber anfwerabl 



and other maritime 



places, 
her defig 



and 



fhe 



pre 



red, that they fhould frame her a certain number of 

nfported in pieces by land, wherewith 



eiTels 



be 



crofs the Indus, whofe adjacencies were deftitute of 
wood 

Sh e in the next place conlidered, that (he laboured un- 
der a great difad vantage by the want of elephants, in which 
Stabrobates, the king of India at that time, was mighty* 
arid ftrong. How to get any fhe knew not ; art therefore 
muft be ufed, and fhe ordered a number of counterfeit ele- 



phants to be contrived, thinking particularly 



fy the 



Indians by this ftratagem, they being poflefTed with aiTur 
ance, the elephant was no where a native but in their coun 



try 



The thing is refolved 



300 



black oxen are 



flaughtered, and their flefh distributed to poor peopl 
were to make up their hides in the form of eleph 
were to be Huffed out, 



, who 
whicf) 



and carried by a camel within, and 
uided each by a man without. The people who wrought 



thisrWef^jirrounded by a lofty inclofure, and no body 



that none might know what they 



fuffered to^go in or out, 
were about 5 and convey the news to the Indian icing 



Her 



J Jbid. *. Apud eund. ibid. • Ibid. 




veffels an4 her elephants ready, and all m t wd stabrobates, 

, me, in the thirds rendezvoufed her army in the king-^s ° f In -, 

doriiof Badda, to the amount of three millions of foot^\g^ 





chariots, and 1 00,000 men on her. 



camels, who wielded fwords four cubits long. Her tranf- 
ports were 2000 in number* and carried by camels (F) 



as were alfo the mock- elephants, which the horfemeh 
endeavoured to familiarife to their fteeds, that they mi 




not take fright at them when they came to battle 

St ABROBATEs heard of this, and prepared for the ftdrm '% Semiramis 
and firft he built him 4000 boats of the great canes [Bam- 2? STaSS 
boos], which grew in the rivers and fens of India ; and 
with great diligence got together a far greater army than 
that of Semiramis. He added to the number of elephants 
he had before, caufing numbers to be taken for that pur 



pofe, and to be apparelled with every thing that might 
be invincible by any human force. Thus prepared, he 
fends ambaffadors to Semiramis, then on her march towards 
him$ with complaints and reproaches for offering to make 
war upon him, without any offence at all given on his 
part 5 by a private letter, at the fame time, 




/ 



Ibid 



i 



(F) Thefe numbers, fays Suidas (35), ihe levied by her lieu- 
tenant Dercetaeus, who, by his name, mould have been her 
kirifman . ' The fame author (36) exaggerates thefe numbers moft 
mohftroufly, writing, that (he thus gave orders to the laid Derce- 

Go to, and prepare for an expedition in three years, be- 




' ginning from tile Hellefpont and Libya to Ba&ra, and levy three 

* millions of foot, one million of horfe, 1 00,000 fcythed chari- 
*• ots, and the like number of men to fight upon camels ; 200,000 
' camels for other ufes ; and let there be 300,000 ox-hides pre- 
' pared, and 3000 fhips built inBa&ria, with brazen prows, and 

* manned by Syrians, Phoenicians,. Cypriots, Cilicians, and o* 

* thers on the fea-coafts quite to the Hellefpont.* This is a no- 
table addition to the Ctelian ftory, and a great inftanee of credu- 
lity, or prefumption, in the writer, and tempts us to fay, that the 
Greek hiftorians feem to have been particularly fond of the mar- 
venous, and to have made a greater merit of magnifying things* 
even beyond all bounds, than of representing them as they really 
were. For here it is obferved {37), that no fpot on the face of 



the earth could have fuftained thefe multitudes, though every mai£ 
and beaft had fed upon nothing but grafs. 

(3;) Ad vocem XtpmuU, {36I Ibid. 

•fibs World. r ' 
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with her infamous , life, and vowing by heaven, that, if he 
conquered her, he would crucify her. She perufed 
letter, fmiled at the contents, and anfwered, The Indian 




{hould ere long be better acquainted with her by her carriage 



r ft 



and actions 

Wh 



lhe came to the banks of the Indus, (he dif 



covered the enemy's fleet drawn up againft her ; where.; 

upon {he prepared and launched her own, which (he manned 
with the braveft of her people and gave battle, ordering it 
fo, that thofe afhore might be aiding and affifting upon oc- 
cafion. The fight was obftinate, but Semiramis, in the 

,- came off victorious* funk 1000 of the Indian barks. 



end, 

and took a multitude of prifo 

fell on 
tives d . 



Elated with th 



J 



ihe 



* 1 



the cities of the river, and made 100,000 cap 



Upon this Stabrobates draws off his army 



4 



if afraid 



feigns a re- but in truth to decoy Semiramis 



the river 5 and fhe 



treat. 



ignorant of his 



meaning 



> 



fooner perceived his 



than fhe ordered a broad bridge of boats to be ftretched 
acrofs the river, and marched over her army, leaving only 
60,000 men to guard the bridge, while {he went in pur- 
fuit of the flying Indian. She marched with her mock- 
elephants in the* front, thereby to deceive and intimidate 
the enemy, and it feems, that herein (he did not contrive 
amifs ; for the Indian fcouts, miftaking them for real, gave 



dreadful 



... — 2> O 

of their multitudes, and injected a ter- 



their countrymen, who, all aftonifhed, could 



conceive, whence the Afiy 



{hould have furnifhed 



themfelves with thefe tremendous creatures : But the de- 

did not trouble thern long, for fome of Semiramis 



people, defer ting w « .w t«v xuuiano, *v»* v« — , 
ment they expected for neglect of duty, revealed to them 
the whole fallacy, and Stabrobates immediately ordered pro* 
clamation thereof to be made throughout all his army 



the Ind 



for fear of puntfb 



Semiramis 



Semiramis 



the mean time, advanced towards the 



;r Indian army, continuing with her falfe elephants in her 
Ind s f the fr° nt » which came up with the Indian horfe and chariots, 
n us * which had been difpofed at' fome diftance, before the grofs 



of the- foot and the elephants. A «cy uiai a»f« «» — 
pe&ed fright feizes the Indian horfe, who at a diftance 



They charg 



and 



accuftomed to the fight of eleph 



advanced with g 



fury 



but within fcent of thefe 



hides 



was new 




o 



ffenfive 



« m. < ibid. 



Apudeund. ibid. 



L 
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ifFenfivc to them 5 and they broke into the wildeft diforder, 

their riders, or running away with them into 




the' mid ft of the Affyrians. Semiramis^ perceiving the ad- 
vantage, with a choice body of men attacked the difor- 
dered Indians, and completely routed them and drove them 
back again to the grofs of their army. Stabrobates, in 
fome degree of confternation at this partial defeat, charges 
with his foot, fuftairied by his elephants, himfelf mounted 
ona ftately one in his right wing, and oppofite to Semi- 
ramis then in her left. The mock was violent and had 
a fudden effect, and great was the flaughter caufed parti- 
cularly by the^Iephants. Semiramis's mock- elephants now 
proved ufelefs and cumberfom, and the whole Aflyrian ar- 
my betook them to a precipitate flight. In the midft of 
this battle, the Aflyrian queen and Indian king fought hand 
to hand, and he wounded her firft in the arm with an ar- wi e t r h §^ 
row, and then with a dart in her fhoulder, as fhe was 




jwmr, — — " — — - ~ _ 7 — " - 

turning about to get from him, and trufting to the fleet 

of her horfe, (he' fled with the reft of her army f . 
When they came to the bridge, the throng was f u ch> He 
that "many who had efcaped the hand of the enemy were throw an 
miferably prefled to death, or perifhed under foot, being %ht* 
thrown down and trampled upon, or moved into the river 
from the fides of the bridge. Semiramis, when the body of 
her army had crofled the river, ordered the bridge to be cut 
away and deftroyed, while chiefly laden with Indians, many 
of whom perifhed by this means. And now me was fafe from 
farther danger ; the river was 

^^^^ 

enemy $ 

and not only fo, but the Indian was alfo admonifhed not 
to be eager for the purfuit, by the intervention of prodigies, 
arid the like : In a word, having on each fide made an ex- 
change of prifoners, Semiramis returned to Ba&ra with 

fcaice a third gart of the army (he had carried out (G) K 



An 



* Ibid. s. Ibid. 



(G) Arrian (38) and Strabo (39) fay, flie died in the midft of 
this expedition, and never returned out of India, though by this 
laft * fl^ {hould have made her efcape, but with no more than 
30 men at her heels $ but Sir Walter Raleigh thinks this number 
to be too fmall a remnant of fo infinite a multitude. 



(38 ) In Lib. Rer. Indicar. f 39) Geograph, p. 15. p. 68$ 

?*2. * Ibid. Hift. Qf the World, ubUbpnu 
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And now under this eclipfe of her glory, fne approaefe 
towards her end 5 the predicted time is come* fhe is ^Ijt 
tempted to be afia&nated by an eunuch $ fubdoloufly and 
unnaturally employed by her fon (H), and thereupon^ 
ing to mind the anfwer (he had received from Jupiter Ani^ 
mon, £he fupprefled all thoughts of revenge for what had 
been caufed, as it were by a divine fatality ; me forgave 
her fon, furrendered up every thing to him^ commanded 
all her fubje&s to pay him duty and homage as their 

king, and was tranflated from the fight of men, as the 

oracle 



> 1 1 



V ft. 




( H) Having thus conduced this famous woman through a 
courfe of incredible undertakings and exploits, which we have for* 
born to animadvert on, , apprehending, we have faid abundantly 
enough in the former part of this feclion to prepare the reader 
for a difbelief of what was to follow, which indeed were a need* 
lefs talk, had not this piece of hiftory received the fan&ion of 
fome of the greateft men in all ages ; we muft now enquire into 
her end, and particularly, how it mould come to pals, that her 
fon Ninyas fought her life. We are told (46), that (he would un- 
naturally have tempted him to commit inceft with her, and that 
thereupon he conceited fuch a hatred of her, that he could no. 
bear that fhe Ihould live any longer, and therefore murdered Hen 
Diodorus, or his author Ctefias rather, here tells us, her fori'eni- 
ployed an eunuch to difpatch her, but that Ihe efcaped arid w 
niflied from light. We have feen, by the fame author, that fie 
gave herfelf up to wanton dalliances in the plains of Media, and 
cruelly facrifieed her gallants to her furious luft ; but no mention 
at all is by him made of any attempts of hers to feduee her fon. 
Now 9 according to the courfe of this hiftory, there feem to 
been two provocations, that may have ftirred up Ninyas to gctrii 
of her : the one, her fcandalous way of life 5 and the other, net 
ufurpation of his right as king and fovereign ; which, how he 
Ihould fo long have fubmitted to, is paft our folution ; though we 
may juft touch on it anon, difmiffing it for the prefent. It is here 
fomewhat to our purpofe, that Conon (41 ) calls her not the wite> 
but the mother of Ninus, and that lying with him by accident, 
Jhe afterwards acknowledged him publicly for her hufband. Ac- 
cording to this reading (42) Ninyas ihould be the perfon meant; 
but Sir Walter Raleigh acquits her of all faults of this kind, and 
afcribes them, as his words run, to the envious and lying Greci- 
ans (43.) Gregory ^44) would offer it as an argument of her 
chaftity, that (he, as Ammianus relates, firft inftituted eunuchs fo 
attend her in her bed-chamber. 

{40; Juft. 1. 1. c. 2. (41) Apud Phot. Biblioth. p/ 4*7' 
/42) Vid. Gregor. Pofthum. p. 234. (43) Hift. of the Worjd> 

'&haj?» 12. $ 4. (44) In Pofthum. ubi fuj>. 
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. It was fabled, {he made her exit in 

of a dove, or pigeon, together with a flock of 
jtjiit jcind , which fettled upon her palace juft^ at the time, 

they 9 it was hence the Affyrians were add idled 

the Worihip of a dove (I). In fine, fhe was queen of 
all Afia, India excepted, and continued in the fight of men 





42 of which fhe reigned 



* « 



NlNYA 



Apud eund. ibid 



r 



(I) Concerning the Semjramidan 4ove, we have treated largely 
already (45^, 'and may have occalion to refume the fubjeft here- 
after, when we are to fpeak of the Babylonian religion $ and the 
rather, as Semiramis is more likely to have been a Babylonian 
than an Affyrian, appellations confeffedly fynonymous. And 
now* that there was fuch a woman as Semiramis,^ we doubt not in 
the leaft, but that there ever was a woman of any name that per— 
formed any thing like what was here reported, is impoflible to be- 

Her birth, her elevation, her reign, and her death are all 

and unnatural, and impoflible, as related by the 
bulk of hiftorians 5 but above all her antiquity, which is 1 exag- 
gerated io monftroufly by Jpfephus Scaliger ( 46,' and Renecius (47),. 
is a matter fo eafily difproved, by the circumftances of her birth and 
country, that it were fumcient to deftroy whatever other extrava- 
gance is advanced of her. Conon (48) makes her to have been 
thefame with the Atofla, or Semiramis, who reigned 12 years 
with her father Belochus, the 1 8th king of Aflyria, according to 

and in the fame place calls her the daughter, and 
of Ninus, though copies, it muft be confefled, dif- 
fer in the reading, and have fometimes (50) mother inftead of 





daughter. But this latter is to be preferred, becaufe of its con- 
gruity with the author's meaning, who makes her the Atofla of 
Belochus, who were confeffedly daughter and father ( tj 1 ). Belochus 
then muft have been the Ninus of Ctefias, and he, inftead of be-* 
ingthenrft, orfecond, king of Affyria, is, according to Eufebiufc 
(52), the eighteenth king 5 this takes much from the antiquity Of 
joth, ana we are ready to fubfcribe the fame, and the rather^ as 
ltjnay be obferved hereafter, to quadrate with Herodotus, and is 
ffi uch more conformable to our notices of the true and more cer* 
tain hiftory of this monarchy. To conclude, had this queen done 

. but 



r- 4 



(45) See before in the notes, p. 232. (4.6) Ibid. p. 236 
*pud. Gregor. Pofthum. See before, in the notes> p. 2 
Apud Phot. Biblioth. p. 427. (49; See before, p. 21 

V Gregor, Poft. p. % .3 4 . ( 5 1 ) See before, ubi fup. 
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Ninyas (K) Tucceeded Jh is mother Seftiiram is; and jtalce 

ing neither after father nor mother, he chofe to 




himfeif in peace ; arid, indeed, there muft have been a 
neceflity for it, if his parents had done all that report fays 




but half what is reported of her (53), or even, a tenth part, 
would have been worthy of the greateft fame, and even, accords 
ing to the genius of thofe times, of deification itfelf. A moft ex- 
traordinary perfonage She muft have been, nor do we wonder, 
confidering the romantic humour of the times, that fhe Ihould be 
reckoned to have difcovered and invented the ufe of metals, and id 
have been the firft queen and tyrannefs, and, in lhort, to have 
been called the goddefs Rhea (54). She may be compared with 
the Egyptian Ifis and the Phoenician Aftarte, as her hufband Ninus 



A" 



may with the Egyptian Ofiris, Sefoftris, and the like. 

(K) He is alfo called Zames (55), the German writers will have 
him to have been^ called Trebata, and to have built the city of 




Treves ( 56) ; he is alfo called Thourias f or Thouras 
or Ares [Mars] ; and is faid to have had the firft ftatue erecled ttf 
him, which they called B««a ©eov, Lord God. In fliort, he it 
faid to have waged war and to have flain the tyrant Caucafds of 
the tribe of Japhet, or Japetus, and to have been confecrated into 
the planet Mars (59). How different is this character from that 
of the flothful Ninyas in moft other authors ? No extremes can be 
at a greater diftance from each other. The authors we have cited 
make him the fucceflbr of Ninus, without any mention of Semira- 
mis, which feeriis to have fome fort of agreement with what we 
have from Eufebius obfer ved in the note above, that (he was the 
very Atoffa, the daughter of Belochus, and that {he reigned with 
her father, as his collegue and affiftant, for the fpace of 12 years 
only (60). And this feems the rather to have been s the truth of 
the cafe, as we cannot help wondering with Sir Walter Raleigh 
(61), how fhe fhould have been able to keep the reins in her own 
hands, in prejudice of 'her fon who was her lawful fovreign. He 
has no way to account for this, but by fuppofing he had regard to 
his pleafures only, and cared not of how much trouble his mother 
eafed his fhoulders (62), But that he was not fo poor a wretch as 
this amounts to, will among other things, be obferved in the next 

note. 



f 53) Raleigh's Hift. of the World, ubi fup. § 4. 
ad vocem 2sfAtp»f<-i$. (55) See before, p. 210. (56)' V» 
Gregor. Pofthum. p. 239. (57) In MSS. Gr. Anonym, apud 
Gregor. Pofthum. p. 226, 239. (5 8) Suid. ad vocem 
V59; Idem ibid. vid. etiam Joan. Malel. p. 20. -& -Cedren- pi i£ 
(60) See before, p. 210. (6 1.) Hift. of the World, chap. Ji< 
2. (-62) Ibid. 
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of them ; he could make nb war upon any that were not 1 
either his fubje&s or vaffals x . As for India, which alone 
was free from his yoke, a war there had been 






to be very impracticable and abfolutely dag 
gerous. Having therefore nothing to do abroad, he locked 
himfelf up in his palace, unfeen by any but his eunuchs Ninyas's 
and concubines, and contracted fuch a habit of floth and floth * 
vice, as has tainted his memory to all fucceeding genera- 
tions. However, he was not To fupinely negligent, as totally 
to neglecT: his rntereftand fecurity. It was a cuftom with His policyi 
him, every year, to levy an army by a certain proportion of 
men out of each province, under their refpe&ive generals, 

he appointed fuch governors over the feveral parts of 
Hj$ dominions, as he could molt fafely confide in. This 
army ferved a year in the city, and about it we may fup- 
, and was then relieved by another, raifed in the fame 
manner; and the former, having taken an oath of fidelity 
to him, were permitted to depart each to the place of his 
abode. By this ftep of policy it was, he thought he might 
beft keep his fubje&s in awe and order ; and, at the fame 
time, prevent any difturbance from his officers, who having 
force time to be at all known to their foldiers, could have 
it the lefs. in their power to afpire at any thing to his preju- 
dice (L). All this he concerted to fecure himfelf from in 




fults 



0 * * 



s Vid. Juft. 1. i.e. 2; 



^ 1 *«= 



M 



w ;(L)u)iodorus, Athenasus, Juftin, and others, reprefent him, as 

wehavefeen, a ilothful, inactive, and lafcivious king ; to have 
locked himfelf up in his palace ; to have . fequeftred himfelf from, 
the eyes of his fubjecls, and to have had communication with them 
but by meffages ; . to have even turned woman, and to have con- 
vened with none but that fex ; and yet we fee him -confulting . and 
contriving to preferve the empire his parents had left him, and 
which, in the nature of things j he could notpoffibly enlarge. We 
fee him here ading the part of a refolute tyrant and confummate 
politician, and may thence conclude, that if there had been any 
poflible work of the fort left for him to do, he would have turned 
Ptita conqueror. Upon the whole we would remark, that, ac- 
cording to this, he mufl have been a haughty and a politic prince 
by nature, and one that, to all appearance, would not have fuf- 
kred his mother to rule for him, or rather over him, for the fpace 
of. 42 years. His retirement may be offered as. an argument of 
hjs pride and policy ; and this his regulation for the duty and re- 

m of his armies, may be thought to favour itrongly of abfolute 



; 
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fults and rebellions, while he wallowed in lafcivioufnefc 
within the walls of his palace : in wliich he was an un- 
worthy example to his fucceflbrs after him ; referving hinv 
felf from the eyes of men, as fomething more than mortals 
After this rate was it, that all his fucceflbrs reigned in 
the great empire of Aflyria ; fo that they, it feems, have 
left little or nothing to be recorded of them, except that 
they lived and died in their palace at Niniveh (L* 
and hence it is, we muft abruptly proceed to the very l'aft 
of them 1 . 

Sardanapalus 

k Apud eund. ibid. 1 Ibid. 




fway and love of power, in the perfon that inftituted it. All this 
we have infilled on to prove, that he did not fucceed Semiramis in 
the manner our hiftorian writes ; which muft appear even by the 
inconfiftent character our author here gives of him. To which 
we would add, that if the fame method of reftraining the empire 
were the practice of Ninyas and his fucceflbrs, as by our author it 
appears, what is the meaning, we perceive no footfteps of it any 
where within our knowledge, in the very long interval of 1 200 
years at leaft between Ninyas and Sardanapalus ? we apprehend, 
that no body can give us a fatisfaciory anfwer to this. And here 
we cannot but wonder, how Sir Walter Raleigh mould ever take 
it into his head, that this Ninyas, this mighty Aflyrian monarch, 
might be the petty king of Shinaar, Amraphel, in Genefis (6$), or 
that he mould, if he repofed any confidence at all in profane wri- 
ters, imagine, the monarchy had, even in Abraham's time, 
even in its infancy, received a downright fall as he calls it (64). 

(L*) This vaft chafm of inaction in the Affyrian monarchs, 
from Ninyas to Sardanapalus, a vacancy, as we may call it, of at 
leaft 1 200 years, is as ftrong a proof, that the profane accounts 
are fabulous, as any of the many we have offered to prove them 
fo. Is it probable, that in fo long a fucceflion of princes there 
mould have been one only that did any thing worth the record- 
ing ? Or is it poflible, that in fo very long a fuccefiion of years 
there fliould have arifen no man at all, who had ambition and cou- 
rage enough to take advantage of the floth and fupincnefs of thefe 
kings at Niniveh ? Where were the other kings of the world all 
this time, and efpecially fuch as were vafTals to this throne ? DkJ 
they glory in their chains and the burthen of their tribute ? Or did 
they all fink into a lethargy with their mafter ? Was there no king 
of Bactria, no king of India, to roufe them from their fdken 

llumbers ? Had Ninus deftroyed the race of mankind, fo w 



rous 



g.63) See his Hift. of the World, c. 1 . § 9 . J. 2. (64) Ibid 
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danap alus (M) exceeded all his predeceflbrs in Sardanaga 
* luxury. He funk into fuch a depth of depra- 
as far as he could, he changed his very fex and 

as a woman ; he fouri amidft 



companies of his concubines ; he painted his face, and 
decked himfelf out with all manner of enticements- and 



every way behaved more lewdly than the moft lafcivious 
harlot ; he imitated the voice of a woman, and buried him- 
felf in the filth of an unbounded fenfuality, quite regardlefs 
of fex and the dictates of nature m (N). 

. . , Under 

m Apud eund. ibid. 



1- 



ous in his time, to that degree, as hot to be able to recruit again 
in all that length of years, to take vengeance on his fucceffors for 
his fake ? More, many more, queries of this kind may be made, 
fmt we defiH. So many pacific ages, fuch a feries of the calmeft 
peaeej both from within and from without, may mock the eafieft 
credulity. The monarchies which fucceeded this were of very 
ihort duration in companfon of this* and why the AiTyrian mould 
have the fole privilege of (landing fo long erecl: j we are at a lofs 
for. Great monarchies have been always objects of common ha- 
ired among men, and fubje£t to fuch fuddeh and violent fubver- 
fions, as this monarchy certainly underwent. 
, (M) This name is not the only one faid to belong to him, he is 

alfb tailed Tonos, Concoleros 9 Concoleros, Mafcbcoleros, and by 

other fuch names (65). 
(N) Did Cocceianus (66) Has taken much pains to let us know* 



* r T ' * 




e was the moft libidinous and abandoned wretch the fun ever 
jhdne on i and fays. That no one could tell what he did and fuf- 
fered to be done to him, and that no body would bear to hear 
it ; though he defcends to feveral particulars bad enough of all 
confeience ; but, as they may be built upon no folid foundation, 
fterety traditionary, and befides unfit for us to relate, we pa{$ 
fterii ovei. Nicholas of Damafcus (67) is more moderate, and 

i him chiefly of pafling his time with his women, and con- 
_ with them about drefs and ornament, in the very words 
?fed to the fame purpofe m Suidas (68). Trogus (69) alio feems 
to have, defer ibed his way of life much to the fame purpofe. Du- 
tis (70) fays, he turned woman, dreffed as fuch, painted himfelf^ 
and fpun, all to the fame purpofe ; and therefore we need fay no' 

it.' 





4 t * 



, f6s j Vid. Geo*. SynCel. U Eufefc. Pamph. (66) In Ex- 
«*pt. Vales, p. 762. (67 ) In Excerpt, ejufd. p. 424. (68) Ad 
vocem 2*th»Arati*. (69) Juftin. 1. 1 . c. 2. (70) Apud. Athen. 
Deipnofoph. 1. 12. p. 529. 
Vox,. IV. 
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His reign 
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: Under this wretchj as reprefented (O), it was, that 
the Affyrian monarchy came to ruin. He grew odious to 

his 



(O) A man of pleafure and lewdnefs he may have been, and 
doubtiefs was, it being impoffible to think otherwife of monarchs 
of this fort, as experience teaches us, and for the proof of which 
we need go no farther than Conftantinople, to take a view of the 
great Turk ; but neverthelefs he may have been a man, who, at 
fome intervals, minded bufinefs ; fuch a man we are told he was, 
for he is faid to have built Tatfus and Anchiale in one day (71); 
in teftimony of which he had this infcription on his tomb, 2AP- 

AANAriAAOE ANAKYNAAPASEft AFXIAAHN EAEIME KAI 
TAPEON MIH HMEPH, AAAA NYN TE0NHKEN, Sardana- 

palus, the fon of Anacyndaraxis, built Tarfus arid Anchiale in- one 
day, but now is dead. This is a grave epitaph, and might befit 
any prince, but we find it varied a little to difadvantage 5 for, 
inftead of the three laft words, we have this addition to his mag- 
nificent exploit of having built thefe two cities in a day, E20IE, 

niNE, IIAIEE, 12.L T'AAAA TOYTOY OYK ASIA, Eat, drink, 

and be merry, for the reft is not worth th e fnap of a finger ; 
which was fignified by his ftatue here, in aft of fnapping its fin- 
gers (72) : This monument and ftatue is faid to have been not far 
from Anchiale. A modern author (7$) fuppofes the fame in- 
fcription and ftatue to have been at the other city Tarfus, where 
St. Paul was born, and thinks the apoftle alludes thereto, when 

he writes, Let us eat and drink ; for to morrow tve die. How- 
ever, there feems to be fuch incoherence between the former part 
of this laft infcription and the latter, that we know not what to. 
think of it ; there is no manner of relation between the aftion re- 

■ 

corded and the reflection that infues. In thefirft, indeed, there 
is a becoming gravity throughout, and a perfuafive to virtue and 
humility, by reprefenting, that even the mighty king, who could 
build two cities in a day, was equally mortal with the reft of his 
kind ; but the latter is merely calculated to encourage idlenefs 
and vice, eat, drink, and be merry, the reft is not worth caring 
for. If this was any where the genuine infcription, it muft have 
been in derifion of him after his death, and upon a prefumption, 
that he was the idle effeminate creature he is painted. Cal- 
lifthenes (74) writes, there were two Sardanapalufes, the one a 

bold, the other an effeminate, man. Others do the fame, as we 

fhali 



■ 

(71) Athenseus Deipnofoph. 1. 12. p. 529, Vid. etiam Georg. 
Syncell. Chronograph, p. 165. & Eufeb. Pamph. Chron. Can. 
p. 110. {72) Ariftobul. apud Athenae. ubi fup. p. 530. (73) 

Gregor. in Pdfthum. p. 243. (74) Apud Suid. ad vocem 2#p&*- 
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his fubje&s about him, and, as (hould feem, particularly 
Arbaces the Mede and Belefis the Babylonian. Belefis 
was not only a captain, but a famous prieft » and a great 
aftrologer. and bv the rules of his art he took on him. as 



faid, to allure Arbaces, a man of 



and prud 



That he fhould dethrone Sardanapalus, and become lord of 
all his dominions. Arbaces hearkened to his friend, and 
promifed him the chief place over Babylon, if things fhould 
happen to 
he was to 



anfwer his prediction ; arid fully pofleffed, that 
be as Belefis had foretold of him, he cultivates 



particular intimacies with the other governors of the pro- 
vinces then at Niniveh, and begins to affect popularity 5 
and therein fucceeds to his wifh. But above all, he endea- 
vours to get fight of the emperor, that he might 1 behold 
his courfe and manner of life, and defcribe him accordingly, 

the prevalence of a golden cup 
eunuch, who introduced him into the 



This he brings to pafs 
he prefehted to an 




prefence. Arbaces faw him, and 



g the higheft 



contempt of him* was more and more encouraged 




his Chaldean friend, and 



patient to effect their pur 



pofe, Arbaces difpofes the Medes and Perfians 



open The Medes 



revolt, and Belefis does the fame with the Babylonians ; ^y 1 ^^* 
and, in fhort, the matter was difclofed to the king of revolt? ^ 

Arabia n . 



Th 
arrived 



year of duty was now expired, and frefh troops 



thofe who had ferved 



but the Per 



fians, Medes, and Babyl 
came not with defign to 
was to fubvert the empire. Th 



affifted by the Arab 



guard Sardanapal 



th 



mber all 



intent 
gether 



amounted to 400,000 men, and being all combined toge 



ther, in one camp 



I of war was called, to deli 



berate upon what was beft to be done. Sardanapalus, ap- Sardanapa- 
prized of this revolt, refolved to ftifle it in its infancy, and j^^"^ 
leads out the troops of the other provinces againft the c - le again 
federated rebels, and coming to a battle with them, he 



irely routed them, and with 

0 certain mountains about 7< 

U 2 



flaughter purfued them 



ftades from 



ity of Ni- 
niveh 



n 



Apud eund. ibid. 



»nau have occafion to obferve hereafter. Suidas (75), who gives 
this infcription according to the laft of the two copies above, 
thinks, it may belong to the mafculine Sardanapalus, though 



with what propriety we may confider a little farther. 



{~$) Ibid, 



1 
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t 

f A feeoni niveh. The rebels, however, drew out again to fight the 

battfc 5 the- emperor, who, juft before the action began, caufed pro» 
a^gak clamation to be made of a reward of 200 talents of gold for 
touted. the man who mould kill Arbaces the Mede, and twice 

that fum, together with the government of Media, to the 
man who fhould produce him alive ; and the fame was pro- 
claimed concerning Belefis the Babylonian. This procla- 
mation being made without any effe&, a fecond battle was 
fought, and the rebels were again flaughtered, and put to 
flight towards the hills. This victory had afliired Sarda- 
napalus in his throne, had it not been for the' obftinacy of 
Belefis, who perlifted in it, that the gods would certainly 
fmile on them, and crown their labours and perfeverance 
with fuccefs in the end ; thereby reviving their drooping 
fpirits, who in defpair had called a council, the refult of 
which was, that they mould difperfe, and every man re- 
AtMrd bat- turn to his home. They fight a third battle, and Sarda- 
tie ; the re- na p a ju S5 victor as twice before, drives theni into the moim- 

b«tena- tains of Babylon, though Arbaces did that day all that 
gain. man could do, and was now forced to retreat confiderably 

wounded °. 

Sard an ap alus had now certainly put an end to the 

war (P), if Belefis, who had been all night in deep con- 
fult with the {tars, had not, with all imaginable affurance, 



They hold perfuaded them the next morning, that if they kept to- 
t>ut ftill. gether but five days longer, they would be jouied and fup 



ported by unexpe&ed aflifrance 5 for that the gods had fo 



fignificd to him by the afpecr. of the heavens : He in- 
treated them, therefore, to iray but fo many days, and 
in the mean time to place a confidence in the gods. 
Wrought on to wait the event, and the time expired, fud- 



• Ibid. 



/ 



(P) It muft be confeffed a little ftrange, that fo degenerated a 
creature Ihould have the courage and ability thus to defend him- 
felf againft thefe revolters, who mould have been of much greater 
experience and capacity than himfelf. Indeed, according .to what 
this author and moft others fay of him, Jie could have underltood 
nothing in the world relating to war,- or almoft any thing elfe 
peculiar to men; and yet being forced into the field, we find him 
behaving and defending himfelf, as well as if he had been Ninus, 
or even Semiramis herfelf. From this diflimilitude of Sardanapalus 
from himfelf, it is likely, we have the two mentioned by Calli- 
fthenes in the note above, Sardanapalus the warrior, 
paius the woman. This, as every thing of our own, we offer a* 

conjecture only* 
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den advice was brought of a mighty power at hand, fent to 
the king from Ba&ria. Arbaces, upon this, di^atched the 
moft refolute and expeditious men in his army, with orr 
tiers to prevail on the Ba&rians to revolt, either by lair 



means or foul. ^Liberty was the bait to jailure them* and 



by degrees, from officer to foldier, it prevailed, and the 
Baclrians joined Arbaces ; a tranfa&ion unknown to Sar- Tjhc iBaan- 
danapalus, who, prefuming he had now nothing to fear,*^ nn$t to 
was returned to his ufual way of life ( QJ, and preparing* 1 * 31 ® 1 * 
for an extraordinary facrifice, and a high feftival for the 
entertainment of his victorious army p. 

In the mean time, the negligence and riot in the impe- j^tfe 
rial camp was conveyed to the ears of Arbaces, who, mtM imperial 



confequence thereof, fell fuddenly on them in the night, cmbp*?** 



• 1 i 



made his way into the camp, and drove out Sardauapaius ^ 
and all his army, with a great flaughter, which continued 
almoft to the gates of the city. Whereupon the king 
commits the care and conduct of his army to Saiemenus 
his brother-in-law, undertaking to defend the city in per- 
fpn. His forces were twice defeated* once at ibme di- 




V 



fiance, and once under the walls of the city, when Sale 
menus fell, and almoft all his army was cut ofF, and forced 
into the river, which was tinctured with the gore of the 
flain for a long while ^. 
Sardanapalus was now clolely beneged : Many o-Tkeyt^ 



ther nations, now eager for liberty, revolted to the confe- &c3* 



derates j and perceiving things at lb defperate a pais, he^JJ^ 34 
fent away his three fons and two daughters, with a very 
great treafure, into Paphlagonia, where one Cotta, a par 



iiciilar friend of his, was governor (R), and SHued out 




orders 



p Ibid. * Ibid. 



( QJ There is feemingly fome inconMency in this, if we con- 
fiderwhat follows ; for by that it appears, that he took on him 
the part of a grateful and beneficent prince, who would reward 
and feaft with his army after their fuccefsful toils. — It feems a lit- 
tle uncharitable to think otherwife of him in this cafe. 

* 

(R) Where this Paphlagonia fhould have been fituated, and who 
this Cotta^ a modern name, fhould have been, we forbear so en- 
quire, as favouring too grofly of fable 5 but, by the way, we 
cannot help alking, how this Cotta fhould have been fo particu- 
larly his friend and faithful fervant, when no one governor had 
ever feen his face, before Arbaces the Mede bribed his way to a 

%ht of him 5 this does wt hang at all with the other parts all 

incon- 
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orders to all parts of his empire (S) to come in to his affift- 
ance* and prepare for a fiege (T). But though his fitua- 
tion may feem to have been quite deplorable, he, it feems, 
did not fuccumb, fully poiTefied with notions of a prophe- 
cy, That Niniveh eould never be taken, till the rive,r be- 
came her enemy, which, according to his conclufion, a- 
mounting to an impoffibility, he looked upon himfelf as 

fecure, how great and imminent foever the dangers might 

be that threatened him r . -\ 

■ 

They take While Sardanapalus pleafed himfelf with this imagina- 
the city, tion, the confederates, elated by what they had done, con- 

fidered their work as completed, though they, in thofe 
early days, could make no impreffion on fuch walls, igno- 
rant as they were of the engines afterwards invented to ex- 
pedite undertakings of this fort. Sardanapalus having taken 
care to be well ftored with what was neeeiTary to enable 
. him 

r . Apud eund. ibid, 

m 

i 

* 

inconfiftent within themfelves, of this ftory of this laft king of 
Niniveh ; nor is it even eafy to conceive, how he (hould have feht 
away any of his family and treafure : the enemy had cef taifily 
fecured the jpafles ; the poliorcetic art, in thofe fimple days, con- 
filled of little elfe. To mend the matter,, another tells us {76), 
who mentions our author Ctelias as if he quoted him, that Sarda- 
napalus, perceiving himfelf fore prefied, and juin coming with 
hafty ftride.s upon him, fent three fons and two daughters, toge- 
ther with 3000 talents of gold, to the king of Niniveh. What 
city of Niniveh this can have been, befides the city he himfelf was . 
belieged in, we are quite at a lofs for, and fo we leave this palpa- 
ble obfeurity as we find it, except we infer, that through this 
feeming miftake the error fprang of making two Sardanapalufes,as 
well as two Ninivehs, which we meet with no where elfe. 

(S) How he could do this, clofely befieged as he was, is hard 
to conceive ; and what need he had of doing ijt, will be as diffi- 
cult, if we confider what follows. 

(T ) Why mould he have been fo folicitous about his family, 
himfelf, or the city, if what follows be true, that he was perfuad- 
ed the place could never be taken ? Why in this cafe mould he 
have expofe'd his children and treafure by fending them away, 
when, according to his belief, they could no where have been in 
more fafety ? and why mould he be fo bufy with his orders, and 
•calling in his people to his affiftance in the fiege ? they could have 
been of no ufe to fuch an impregnable place as was proof agains 
.every thing, even famine itfelf,. but the waters of the river. 

{76) Athens. D,eipnofoph. U 12. p. 5293 
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him to hold out a long time, the confederates fat two years 

before the city without any viffble effecl: : but in the third 
year the river, fwelled by unufual rains, came up to the 
city, and overflowed a great length, no lefs than20.ftades, 
of the -wall. The unfortunate Sardanapalus, now fenfible 



of the completion of what had been foretold of the river's 
enmity to the city, had no farther room for hope, and 5 , 
dreading to fall into the hands of the enemy, retired into 
his palace, in a court of which he caufed a vaft pile of wood 
to be raifed, and heaping upon it all his gold, and filver, and 
royal apparel, and at the fame time inclofing his eunuchs 
and concubines in an apartment within the pile, he fet fire 
thereto, and fo deftroyed himfelf and the reft .( Vy 3 which 



U 




the 



(V; This was the end of the unfortunate Sardanapalus ; but the 

circumftances are molt prodigioufly exaggerated 




Athenaeus^ 

who feems (77) to borrow what he fays from Ctefias, whom Dio- 
dorus, perhaps, abridged, and Athenaeus tranfcribed at length. He 
fays, he within his palace erected a* pile of four Jugera, or acres 
in dimenfion, that thereon he laid 150 golden beds, and as many 
golden tables ; that in the midft of it he built a hall or room of 
100 foot, in which he had beds for his wife and himfelf, and other? 
for his concubines ; that it was all a folid piece of timber- work, 
and that it was fo fenced about with huge timbers that no- body 
could get out j that within this were no lefs than a thoufand my- 
riads of talents of \ gold and ten thoufand myriads of filver, toge- 
ther with riches of apparel, and furniture unfpeakable : that he 
ordered this pile to be fet on fire, and that it burned no. lefs than 
fifteen days together ; that by the fmoak thofe without thought 
he had been facrificirig, and that, during the time, the whole was 
afecret to every body but his eunuchs. Suidas (78) feems, to in- 
timate, that he was accidentally burnt in his palace. Amyntas 
(79) relates, there was a great mount in Niniveh raifedj as tradi- 
tion went, as a fepulehral monument to Sardanapalus ; the fame, 
we may fafely fuppofe that is faid to have been ere&ed by Semi- 
ramis in honour of Ninus (80), and that on ftone pillar* the fol- 



lowing epitaph was engraved in Chaldee characters 



(why 



ot 

Affyrian } ) which were thus rendered into Greek by Choenlus. the 

P0etf8l), ET& AE EBADIAEYSA, KAI AXPI EftPHN TO¥ 
HAIOT d>ns, EH ION, EOArON, M<J*POAISIA£A, EIAOS TON 
TE XPONON ONTA BPAXYN, ON Z^SIN 01 ANGPftnOI, KAI 
IIOAAAS EXONTA METABOAAD, KAI KAKOnA0lA2, 
KAI W AN KATAAina ATA&SIN; AAAOI ESOYXI TA£ 



4 

iT}) .Ibid. (78) Ad vocemSap^afl^Xo?. (79) Apud Athen. 



ftfeifup. f8o) See before, p 



238. 



(81) Apud Athen. ubi 
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the rebels hearing, entered the city by the breach, and be 




came lords of the place. The inhabitants were treated wit^ 
great humanity, though the great and mighty city of Ni- 

jiiveh itfelf was laid level with the ground. And thus 

ended 



}• . . ' ! >•••...' ••• i • : ill. T I .«•'•■< 




AIIOAAYXEIS, AIO KATSl H M E P AN OT AEjy[IAN IIAPE- 

AJIION TOYTO liomtf. I reigned, and, while I enjoyed the 
light of the fun, I drank, I ate, and gave my felf up to women, 
Jcnovving how mort a time man has to live, how full of cares and 
trouble ; and that the joys I leave behind pais on to others ; know- 
ing of this 1 never miffed a day from pleafure. This inscription 
or epitaph, if any fuch there ever was, is very likely to Have been 
the parent of the fecond, we have given fome notes above, an* 1 
inay be confounded with the fame, Which is alfo faid to have been' 
erected at Niniveh (82) ; but we may fairly fuppofe, there never 
was any fuch as either of them erected at that city : For this an- 
cient city was corifeffedly deftroyed, whatever place elfe may have 
iifen, and been known under the. fame name afterwards ; and fe- 
condly, Sardanapalus having been reduced; to amies, we Can fup- 
pofe no monument to have been raifed profeifedly over him ; nor, 
would any remembrance of this fort have been, it is likely, pro-* 
J>agated of him at ah immenfe expence on the fpot where Nini- 
veh was to ftartd no more ; and befides, this mount, or whatever 
elfe it may be called, is not only faid to have been ere&ed in ho- 
nour of a former king, at leaft fome generations before him (8 j v , 
but alfo to have been deftroyed by*Cyrus who^ fo far as we* 



*4 



Apprehend, had never any thing to do in the demolition ' of Nini 
veh: This may be enough to create a difbelief hi us of fd ex- 
traordinary and unufual a method to fpread the fliame of this du- 
bious prince ; dubious we fay, the rather becaufe we find him dei 
£ed in the temple of Hierapolis in Syria (85), which it is not 
likely he mould have been, if he had been fo much the objed of. 
contempt, as he is reprefented to have been. Perhaps his whofc[ 
crime 5 was, that the Affyrian empire was diffblved in his time ; 
£nd this we fay not without ground \ for we are given to under- 
ftand, that though he was defpoiled of the empire of Syria, or 
Affyria, he died of i good bid age (86). From thefe very dif- 
ferent accounts of the death of this famous, or, as the vulgar 0- 
piftion has it, infamous, prince it may be, that We have another 
reafo'n why it Ihould be miftakenly imagined, there ivere two 
kings 6f Affyria of this fame name (87). Suidas (88) talks of «' 



(82) Suid. ad vocem SapWwraXos. f £3) See vol. ii. p. 2 

(84)- Amynt. apudAthen. Beipnofoph. uti fup.' (85; SeevoK 
ii. p. 290. (86) Cleitarch. apud Athen.ubi fup. C87) See be- 
fore in the notes, p. 253, 2J4> 255, 256^:257^ 258. (88J A&. 
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ended the Affyrian empire, fubverted by the Medes apd 
Babylonians, after it had, according to our author Ctefias* 
fubfiftedno lefs than 1400 







T. 




5fk Hiftory, of Assyria, according to Smflure* 

' and the more, approved Authorities. 





now come to the true and only hiftory of AC- 



Y*e<ir of the 

fyria that may be depended upon. Pul (W), the Flood, aaaS; 
feeming founder of this monarchy, makes his firft appear- Year before 

ance 



3 Apud. eund. ibid. 
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$ardanapalus flain by one Perfeus ; he has two of the name ; and 
though he endeavours to make them different men, hie plainly 
means the fame. To conclude, whatever the bulk of prophane; 
authors tell us, concerning the reign of Sardanapalus, and the refE 
of the AfTyrian hiftory, is too grofs to be called romance, nor: 
ileferving to be called even tradition* though certainly built upon; 
very true hiftory, as we mall endeavour to prove in What is to fol- 
low. 

1 (W) He is alfo called Phul, and miftakenly by the LXX Phua, 
an inaccuracy in the tranferiptiori, and owing to the very hear re- 
femblance of the Greek A lambda* and A alpha, fo that it is no 
great wonder, this name mould, in the Greek character, have, 
been written *OYA Phua, inftead of OOYA Phul (89). He is 
the firft king of Afiyria mentioned in fcripture, from the time that 
land was planted by Amur, and not to be confounded with the 
kings of the Medes and the Babylonians, as the cuftom ufually is 
(90) . This Phul was by his name a pure Auyrian, and not a 
Chaldean or Babylonian (9 l )> as he is miftaken to have been by 
fome (92), who would have him to have been the Belefis of Cte- 
«as, who,* in conjunction with Arbaces, overthrew the Aflyrian 
power, than which no position can be more grofs. That he was 
the firft king of Aflyria appears by his name, which is iimple 
and not compounded; as the reft we read of are; The Aflyrian 
names are for the moft part compounded of the fimple names of 
their gods (g$) j and the name of this king we find a primitive, 
as we may Call it, compounded in the names of other princes in 
thefe parts, as in Tiglath- Pul- AiTur, Nebo-Pul-AlTur, and the 

like. 
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(89) Vid. Cleric, in 2 Reg. cap. xv. ver. 19. (90) Vid. eund. 
md. ( 9 i) Vid. Scaiig. de emend, temp. 1. 6. 577. (92) Se$ 

Patrick upon 2 Kings xy. 19. (93) Vid. Scalig. abi %. Seid. 
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ance in fcripture in the reign of Menahem f , king of Ifraelj 
\vho juft about the fame time had forced his way to the 
throne of that kingdom $ by the murder of Shallum u . His 

match 

* See before, p. 133. ■ 2 Kings xv. 

like. From this circumftance and the affinity of the name itfelf, 
lie is, with feeming certainty, faid to have been the Aflyrian, Sy- 
rian, or Tyrian Belus (94). Pul is pronounced Pol and Pal (95), 
whence, without any ftraining of the point, we may derive the 
Bal, Bel, or Belus of the Greeks and Latins. That he fliould 
have been the Belus of Syria, Phoenicia, and other places, will 
not be wondered at by thofe who confider, as will be feien in the 
courfe of this feftion, that the Aflyrians impofed their own 
idolatry and religion on all the nations they conquered, as alfo 
that they confecrated all their kings (96) into deities. It was 
the cuftom of the ancient Syrians, long before them, to deify 
( their kings (97) 5 we have feen their Adad, king of Gods, was no 

' / more than their dead king Ben-hadad II. (98), or perhaps his for* 

tunate fucceffor Hazael, who, as a king of Syria, was alfo called 
Adad, or Hadad (99). We have already aflerted ( 1 00), that Adad, 
and Cronus, and Aftarte, are of late date in comparifon of what the 
learned have generally thought, and we now . fay tjie fame of Belus, 
1 who was no other than the Pul before us, and confequently later than 

the antient gods of the proper Syria. Thus it is natural to conclude 
from all circumftances, nor can we but fubfcribe to it, without 
rejecting the plain evidence of fcripture, for the idle tales of pro- 
fane authors, who confound, rather than inform, us. It were 
odd, that we fhould , rely on what are eonfefled ly fables, in con- 
tempt of what cau be fo felf-evidently gathered from the text of 
fcripture hiftory ( 1 ) . To dwell on the various opinions of chro- 
nologers and hiftorians concerning this man, would draw us into 
a tedious length ; we fhall therefore pafs them over with this bare 
obfervation, that by embracing the Ctefian fable, and endeavour- 
ing to conneft it with the hiftory of fcripture, and by their fcru- 
pulous adoption of each others hypothefes, they have almoft al- 
moft all run into moft intricate mazes, and endlefs errors. Qur 
bufinefs then is, to prove this man to have been the firft founder , 
of the Aflyrian monarchy, which having been done to our hands 

by a late chronologer ( 2), we fhall have nothing to do but to 

borrow 

(94) Sir Is. Newt. Chron. of Anc.Kingd. amend, p. 279. See 

Vol. ii. in the notes, p 346. (95) feern. Montfauc. apud Da 
Pin Biblioth. Univerf. des Hift. p. 285. (96) See before, p. 
205. and in the notes, p. 263. (gj) See Vol. ii. p. 287. 

/98; Ibid. (99) Ibid in the notes. (100) See Vol- ii. » 
the notes, p. 346. (1) See Sir Is. Newt. Chronol. of Anc. 

3£ingd. amend, pair. (2) Idem, ibid. 
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march into the country ftruck the tottering ufurper with Year of the 
fuch dread, that, to prevent the hoftilities he may have ^a? before 
meditated, Pul received from him 1000' talents of filvencbrift, 77 



Hereupon L/VNJ 




1 

borrow his arguments. To the numerous arguments we have al- 
ready exhibited to evince, that there never was what might be 
called an Aflyrian monarchy before the days of Pul, it may be 
added, i. Jonah prophelied when Ifrael was in affliction under 
the king of Syria • • •• about 60 years before the reign of Pul 

(3) . 2. Niniveh, though then a city of large extent, was full of 
paftures for cattle, fo that it contained but about 1 20000. perfons 

(4) . ( [Thefe are taken to have been children, beeaufe it is faid, 
they could not difcern between their right hand and their left (5); 
but why this lhould not be as well underftood of their blindnefs 
and ignorance in a religious fenfe, we know, not ; fo that it is as 
likely as not, that the grown perfons were alfo included in the 
number]. 3. Niniveh was not yet grown fo potent as not to be 
terrified at the preaching of Jonah, and to fear being invaded by 
its neighbours, and ruined within 40 days- (6). Its king was not 
yet called king of AlTyria, but king of Niniveh, [Jonah iii. 
j.) and his proclamation for a faft was not publilhed in feveral 
nations, nor in all AlTyria, but only in Niniveh, and perhaps in 
the villages thereof [7). But when Niniveh • • • was exalted 
over all AlTyria, properly fo called, and this kingdom began to 
make war upon the neighbouring nations, its kings were no longer 
called kings of Niniveh, but began to be called kings of AlTyria 
(8). Our author then obferves, that Amos, who prophefied foon 
after Jeroboam had fubdued the kingdoms of Damafcus and Ha- 
math, about 10 or 20 years before the reign of Pul, never once 
names the AlTyrians, though he foretold, [vi. 13, 14.] that Ifrael 
lhould be affli&ed from the entering in of Hamath to the river 
of the wildernefs 5 meaning of the AlTyrians, whofe monarchy, 
growing up afterwards, is upon all occalions named in the pro- 
phecies of Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hofea, Micah, Nahum, 
Zephaniah, and Zechariah, which were penned after his- (9). 
Thefe and other arguments of the kind, equally demonftrative, 
he ufes to prove what is here afferted ; but thefe lhall ferve our 
purpofe j and in all this he is fupported by the concurrence of 
feveral eminent chronologers and hiftorians, we have had occafion 

to mention elfewhere (ioj. 

1 

Our 



* 

(3) Sir Is. Newt. Chronol. of Anc, Kingd.. amend, p. 270. 

(4) Idem, ibid. (5) Vid. Gregor. Pofth. p. 194. (6) Sir 

Is,* Newt, ubi fup. (7) Idem, ibid. (8) Idem. ibid. (9] Idem 
•ibid. p. ,271. (io) See before, p. 309, 
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he feems to have taken the kingdom of IfraeJ 
into his protection (X), and returns from, out of the iand w # 
What eljfe this king did in particular is no where, that we 
know of, exprefly recorded (Y). But from hence we may 
venture to infer, as we have already x , that he either con- 
quered or received voluntary homage from a Syria* and, the 
other nations in his march, as he did now from 1 Ifrae 
and that he became fupreme over a very great empire 



Tiglath-pilefar fucceeded him (25) 5 and isfuppofedto 

* . .si 




have 



■ 

? 2 Kings xv. x See Vol. ii. in the notes, p. 323 



Our author (11) concludes Pul to have been the firfl Aflyraaa 
that was a conqueror, that he was the firft that advanced that 
kingdom on this fide of the Tigris, that he was a great warrior; 
that he may have founded or inlarged the city of Babylon and 
built the old palace, that he may have left that city and the pro- 
vince of Chaldaea to a younger ion, who may have been Nabo- 
naffar, and that, the famed Semiramis may have been his daughter- 
in-law, and the wife of the fame Nabonaffar (12)5 but thefe 
points being fuch as will more naturally fall under confideration 
\n the hiftory of Babylon, we defift from further notice of them 
^br the pfefent. 

(X) Here we may perceive the firft progrefs of this monarchy. 
It was now in its infancy, and was rather to inject, a fear of its 
felf into, the nations, by barely (hewing itfelf, than by a violent 
irroption at once upon every body, or at firft pretending to over- 
run, the world by dint of force. How much more natural is this, 
than what we read of the fort concerning the pretended Ninus ? 
"Pul feems rather to have laid the foundations of the Affyriati 

monarchy, than to have erecled it 5 that he feems to have left to 
his fucceffors. 

(Y) Some Jews think, he began to tranfport the children of 
Ifrael j but this they believe upon a very flight foundation ( 13). 

(Z) He is alfo called Tiglath-pilnefar, Theglath-phalafar, 
Theglath-phellafor, Thilgamas (14), as fuppofed, and alfo Ninas 
Junior, according to Caftor {15). Prideaux (16), by an unac* 
Countable inadvertency, takes him for Arbaces the Mede. 

Some (17) are willing to derive the firft part of his name from 

Diglito, 



(11) Ubi fup. p. 277. Idem, ibid. p. 277.279* 

(13) See Patrick's Comment; upon 2 Kings xv. 19. and upon 1 
Chron. v. 26. (13) JElian. Hilt. Anim. 1. 22. c. 21. (*5^ 
Apud Eufeb. Chron. ( 1 6) Conned, of the Old and New. Tefc 

Book 1 . Part 1 . s£t the beginning. ( 1 7) See Patrick^ ubi ftjf 
ver. 29. 
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have been nis fon, but upon no certain authority (A). 
tJpon what particular motive^ we know not, he fell upon 

the kingdom of Ifrael, and took Ijon, and Abei-beth- 



maachah^ 



Diglito, 'one way of pronouncing a name belonging to the river 
Tigris (i S) i others (19) declare, that nothing but conjecture can 
be, offered about it, and that it is quite uncertain. 
(A) Some are fo far from thinking him to have been the foh of 



Pul, that they make him a ftranger to his line, a Mede, as we 



have feen in the note above. Rollin, mifled by that great and 
otherwise learned guide archbifliop Ulher (20), makes Pul to have 



been the father of Sardanapalus (21), by an extraordinary 
attention in the archbiihop, who thought it muft have been fo* 
becauiein the name Sardanapalus, or Sardan-Pul, he could per- 
ceive a relation between this laft and this firft Aflyrian king, for- 
getting, that for the fame reafon Tiglath-pul-affur might have 
more naturally appeared his fon, efpecially as he is the king of 
Afiyria, who is exprefly faid to have fucceeded him in lcripture. 
By what biaffed him above t*> make this miftake, he might alfo* 
ahd Very naturally, have concluded, that Tiglath-pul-affur and 
Sardan-pul were one and the fame perfon, and fo have put an 
end to the monarchy, ere it had well a beginning. The firft and 
fecond monarchy, according to the fcheme of archbiihop Uftier 
(22), adopted by Prideaux and Rollin, fo entirely repugnant to 
all hiftory , facred or pro phane, may ferve to Ihe w how irreconv 
cileable the latter is with the former in what concerns this empire. 
A late commentator (23) is fo lenfible of this, that he declares, 
when he comes to the text of fcripture (24) which firft makes 
mention of Tiglath-pilefar, that if the common accounts of the 
Babylonians and Medes are true, of their having held the eaft 
under fubje&ion one after another, there can be no knowing the 
meaning of the words, adding, that the learned are now fenfible, 
there were feveral forts of independent kingdoms in thofe day 



the eaftward of the Euphrates, [fee vol. ii. p. 308.] and that 
fometimes one of them was uppermoft, and fometimes another $ 
that at this time it happened, that the Affyrians, were moil pow- 
erful ; who, now croffing the Tigris, had carried their arms 
through Mefopotamia, and from thence over the Euphrates into 
Syria and Paleftine (25). In a word, we cannot but reckon this 
king to have been the fon of Pul. From the time of Pul's ap- 
pearance to the firft of this king's appearance, is a fpace, accord- 
ing 

(18) See before in the notes, p. 197* (19) Cleric, ubi fop* 
Com. 29. (20) Annal. Vet. Teftam. Mt. Mund. Quint, p* 
83- (21) Hift. of the Affyr. in the EriglHh tranfl. p. 2$-. 
(22) Ubi fupr. (23) Joan Cleric. (24) z Reg* xv, .^9* 
* 2 5) Joan* Cleric, in 2 Reg. ibid. 
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Year of themaachah, and Jonah, and Kedefh, and Hazor, and Gilead, 

Y 1 ea°^befo?e and Galilee > and a11 the land of Naphtali, and carried 
Chrift, 740 .them captive to Aflyria ? 9 thereby, as we may fuppofe, the 

better to fecure thefe diftant parts of the empire in their 

allegiance (B). For fuch a captivation muft naturally 

have weakened them, and was rightly calculated to deter 

the remainder from incurring fo hard a fate 5 and, on the 

other hand, may have contributed to the increafe*of his 

power, by peopling fome tract more immediately under his 

eye. But whatever may have been his views at this time, 

he thought himfelf obliged to do much more of the kind 

foon after. For receiving an embafly from Ahaz, king 

of Judah z , with a tender from him of homage,' and a 

prefent of all he had, to deliver him from the hands of 

Rezin, king of Damafcus, and Pekah, king of Ifrael, who 

Were joined in confederacy againft him 5 upon this prayer, 



and prefentj and acknowledgment from the king of Judah 
Tiglath-pilefer marched againft Damafcus, took that city 

tranfplanted the people of it to Kir (C), flew Rezin, 

and 



9 



y 2 Kings xv. 



z 



See Vol. ii. p. 325 



r 



ing to Uftier himfelf (26,} of but about 24 years ; fo that they 
very naturally fucceeded one another. It is therefore an eye-fore 
to fee them fo disjoined as they are in Rollin (27), fromwhofe ; 
judgment and converfance . with the labours and improvements of 
the later writers, we might have hoped for better things ; but as 
we have been hitherto cautious of palling any cenfure upon him, 
we fhall for the future avoid the fame, as he is a gentleman who 
does not fo profefledly write to inftrud the mind, as to the reality 
and confidence of fadts, as to form it to virtue and a good life. 

(B) Tiglath-pilefar here executes what his father had projected, 
and only Iketched out. This was the moft extraordinary method 
that could be poflibly taken to fecure the empire under due fub- 
je£tion, and was the conftant practice of his fucceflbrs we may 
fuppofe for the fame reafons. This their conftant practice is in 
all its circumftances fo affecting, and muft have caufed fuch utter 
oblivion of the original nations in thofe parts, that if Ctefias had 
known any thing perfefUy of the AfTyrian affairs, he could never 
ha.ve omitted it, or forborn to have improved it after his manner, 
which we no where find that he did. 

(C) There are printed copies of the Septuagint, which fay not 
whither the people of Damafcus were tranfplanted to ; others 

Jiave it^ that the place was Kvpwsj, or Cyrene, in Africa, de- 
ceived 



(26) XJbi fupr. 



(27} Ub} fup 
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end to that an Went kingdom 



2 




was fucceeded 




(D), 

Shalmanefer (E), who feems 



have made war upon Hofhea, king of Ifrael, in confeq 
of his predeceflbr's engagements to Ahaz, king of Judah (F). 
Tiglath-pilefar had but half fulfilled his promife to Ahaz, Year of the 
who had befought him to avenge him of the king of Da- FJood > a2 7*. 
mafcus and the king of Ifrael equally, whereas he feem- chrift,^? 
ingly concerned himfelf with the king of Damafcus only 
It is likely then, that Shalmanefer made this a, pretence 
attack the kingdom of Ifrael under Horn 




his pretence may have been, or 
been founded, he reduced Sama 

tributary 



But whatever 
whatsoever it may have 
and made Hofhea his 



b 



a 



Ibid. 2 King 



apparent his predeceflbrs, from Menahem, Flood > 2a 74. 

haH Year beforc 

« aa Chrift, 7*5. 

b 2 Kings xvii. 
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ceived by fome fimilitude of the names ; but it is impoffible to 
fuppofe, the king of Affyria could fend them into thofe parts 
when he was not yet matter even of Egypt (28). Jofephus (29) 
makes it a place in the Upper Media. Bochart (30) labours the 
point a. little, but to no fixed purpofe. It will be in vain for us 
to think of fettling the fite of this, and many other places here- 
after to be mentioned, equally and more obfcure than this ; fo that 
We lhall touch on them only by the way. , . s ■ 

(D) So that the race of the antient Syrians became, as it were, 
extind in this country, which gives room to afiert what we have 
only furmifed formerly concerning the alteration the old religion, 
of this country muft have undergone when conquered by the Af- 
fyrians (31), How is it to be imagined, that the ftrangers, who 
were brought to take pofTeffion of this country, mould continue 
the antient rites and fuperllitions of its firft inhabitants ? Well may. 
we fay then, that Adad now gave way to Belus and other Affy- 
rian gods (32), unknown on this fide of the Euphrates till now. 

(E) His name alfo is varioufly written, as Salmanefarj Salma- 
oaflar; he is called EnemafTar, by Tobit (33), and is fuppofed 
(34) to be Salman, or Shalman, of Hofea (35) . It has been the 
common practice of chronologers to make him to have been the 
fame with Nabonaflar (36) ; which we mail not here difcufs. 

(J?) We here fpeak only as the thing may feem ; for between 
Tiglath-pilefar's laft expedition in thefe parts and this of Shalma- 
nefer, there is a diftance of twelve years ; fo that the engagements 
to Ahaz may by this time have been as good as forgot. 



(2BJ Vide Joan. Cleric, in loc. ubi fupr. (29) Antiq. Jud. 

9* c « 1 3» (S°J Phaleg. 1. 4. c. 32. (31) See vol.iu p. 288. 
(3 2 ) Ibid. (33) c. i. 1 3. (34) See Sir If. Newt. Chronol of anc. 
kingd. amend, p. 277. (35) c. x. 14. (36) Vid. Gregor. 



«m. p. 246. & Georg- Syncell. Chron. p. 204. 
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had Keen to the A (Tynan power before him; Some years 
afterwards Shalmanefer came to underftand, that Hofhea- 
having a mind to make ofF his yoke, had entered into a 1 
league with Soj king of Egypt ; and this was confirmed to 





him by Hofliea's neglect to fend him his annual 
At this he marches up throughout all the land, 
length lays fiege to Samaria, with fuch obftinacy, that he 
of the continued it for the fpace of three years, refolved, , once 
ftooa,w4. f or all^ to make an end of the kingdom of that metropolis. 
Year be ore ^ ^ q ^ q ^ three years he became matter of the place 

took the king Hofllea alive (G), kept him a prifoner f 
made captives of all the inhabitants; and transplanted therii 
into Afiyria (H), placing them in Halah and iii Habor, 
by the river of Goian (I), and iri the cities of the Medea I 

them by ftrangers from Babylon (K)* Cuthah; 

Ava 



thrift 






See before, pi 



3 





(G) Iri thfc fir ft of thefe expeditions he carried off with mm tne 
Golden Calf, which Jeroboam had fet up in Bethel (37^ ; arid; 
pre vioufly to the fiege of Samaria, he fubdued Mdab ( 3 g );" 

( H) He did not quite tranfplant them, he left fome behind Md 
for Efaishaddon to remove, as will be feen in due place. 

Thfcre is a to wn called Chabor, or Habor , in Ptolemy f 3 oj/ 
in Mefopotamia j and a river Chaboras, or HaboraS 5 and a re- 
gion, in the- fame country, called Gauzonitis, or Gdzan, betweerf 
two rivers, the former and another Called Saocoras, one 
may have been alfo called the river of Gozari (40) i 
in Mefopotamia it mull be, that we muft look for thefe two ' pla-. 
fees ; as for Halah,' we have declared what we know of that long 

ago ( 41/. ^ ...... , < '} ; 

(K) Thofe who follow the cdnimoh current are. at a lofs td 

conceive, 1 how Shalmaneffer mould be fofree with the Babylonians! 
fuppofing them to have been riot onrjr a collateral, but alfo ari 
independent kingdom, when nothing is more unlikely, 
with reafon be imagined; the kings. Of Afiyria, as Shalmanefet; 
arid his two predeceffors would have roamed fo far from home/ 
after conquefts, when fuch prey as Babylon was fo near at hand X 
Is it not natural to think; the Affyrians began with thofe who' 
were next to them ? Or is it poflible to imagine, the kings of Af- 




< * 

1 



fyria would toggle fo far from home, if they had fo dangerous 1 
a rival as a confiderable kingdom of Babylon ori their Ikirts, who;; 

never, it is certain, could have been quiet or Cafy in their ab- 

4 fence 



(37) Seder Olam Rabba c. xxii. (|8) See vol. ii. p- * 1 
(39) Afis Tabul. 4 ta. (40) Ibid. (41) See vol. i. in the notes," 
p. 371 &feq. . 



Chap. 8. The Hiftory of the Assyrians. 

Ava, Hamath, and Sephervaim ; and thus did he put an 
end to the kingdom of Ifrael V But he was obliged to fend 
back one of the priefts of the country to inftru£fc the peo- 
ple in the worfhip of the God of the land, who, for their 
ignorance in that particular, plagued them fo fofely with 
lyons, that they were neceilitated to apply to the king of 
Aflyria for this redrefs d (LJ. 

But how efFe6tually foever he triumphed over Samaria 
and others in the neighbourhood, he had the mortification 

to be fet at defiance by Hezekiah, king of Jerufalem, who, 

- as 



c See before, Ibid. 2 Kings xvii. 18. d See before, p, 16 
Kings xvii. ver. 25, 28. 




fence ? It muft be impoflible to think after this rate ; a greater 
inconliftency can never be. The monarchy of Aflyria was now 
in the vigor of its youth, and the paflage before us plainly in- 
forms us, that Babylon was now under Aflyria, and fo were the 
Medes, as may not only appear by the weftern nations, Taid to 
have been trarifplanted to the cities of that country by thefe three 
firft kings ; but the fame will moft evidently appear in the next 
reign, when the Medes, taking advantage of this king's fucceffor, 
actually revolted from him, and from thence-forward began to 
make the figure they afterwards did. Nothing of equal antiquity •. 
and importance is clearer, than what concerns thefe three mo- 
narchies or empires, if we do not faddle divine writ with pro- 
phane romance ; which has been fo unaccountably preferred 
the learned Chriftians, that in favour of that they have obfcured 
what would otherwife appear as bright as day in the facred hi- 
ftorians. 

(L) This tranfplantation, this complaint of the lyons, and this 
million of the prieft, is put off to the days of Efar-haddon (4.2) ; 
becaufe in Ptolemy's canon they find, that he fat in the throne of 
Babylon as well as of Niniveh, and confequently was the only 
Affyrian king of the fecond race, as they fondly dream, who 
could fend people to Babylon to inhabit the land of Ifrael ; but 
this is fufficiently anfwered in the note above. Nothing is more 
plainly a part of Shalmanefer's hiftory, than all that is here faid, 
and no greater violence can be offered to the text, than to re- 
move it hence, into the midft of a reign which was third after 
this. All thefe needlefs fhifts, thefe turnings, and windings, we 
°we to the tenacious cruelty of fome great, though miftaken, 
toen, who have turned their thoughts towards the illuftration of 
thefe very evident matters. 



(42) See Prideaux's Connect. Patrick's Comment. 

Vol. IV. X 




270 The Hiftory of the Ass y & 1 a n s. Book I. 

. ' as it is faid, rebelled againft him, and would fend him no 
Year of the tribute (M ). But Samaria and its territory did riot alone 

Y^before' feel the effe # s of his power, he alfo lorded it over all Syria; 
ChriftjV/y.and Phcenice ; and made war upon Tyre, where Eltilasus 

then reigned e . He at flrft made war upon the whole, 
country of Phcenice, but upon the conclufion of a peace 
marched out of the country. Shortly after the cities of 
Sidon, Arce, Palae-Tyrus, and others, revolting from the 
Tyrians, went over to Shalmanefer, who, difdaining the! 
Tyrians (NJ fhould dare to difpute his fupremity, dif- 
p'atched a fleet of 60 fail, and 800 rowers, under the con- 
duct of Phoenicians, to attack the Tyrians, but they were 
ihamefuliy routed by a fmall number of Tyrian fhips f , 



and* the project moft, completely mifcarried. Shalmanefer 
therefore, convinced it was to no purpofe to contend with; 
the Tyrians at fea, blocks them up by land 5 and, by di- 
verting their waters which fupplied the city, doubted not 
but to reduce this haughty people ; who fupplying them- 



felves by wells they dug within the city, the Anyrians 

wafted five years in this fruitlefs attempt & (O). 



Sen 



e See vol. ii. p. 382. f Ibid, s Menand. apud Jofeph. Antiq. 
J.ud. 1. 9. c. 14. 



(M) This monarchy, or the ftrength of it at leaft, was not. yet 
fufficiently known, it fhould feem ; it was not yet arriyed at its 



fummit ; it had ftill difficulties to ferug°;Ie with ; it was not feem- 



ingly fo ftrong as not to be fet at defiance, and contemned ; 10 it 
foould feem by this. Prideaux {43) thinks, he was diverted from 



refenting this by his war with the Tyrians. 



(N) The Tyrians had as yet never known any thing of an Af- 
fyrian yoke, and now defied this new monarchy, trufting in their 
own ftrength and riches ; though it is fomewhat difficult to con- 
ceive, that they were not in fome fhnpe or other tributary to the 
Aftyrian, who muit have had it very much in his power to hurt 
their trade at land, if he could not affeft them by fea. v Their h- 
tuation (44) may have protected their perfons from immediate fla- 
very ; but it is hot to be thought, their purfes were as free from 



expilation and lofs : in a word, they could not have traded almoft 
any where in the inland places of this part of the continent with- 
out the king of AlTyria's leave, and muft have been quite cut cfr 
from any of the benefits and conveniences of the rivers, if they 
had not been upon fome fort of terms with him : fo that this feems 
to be a very obfeure piece of hiftory. 

(O) His army, or part of his army, continued the blockade this 

- white j 

(43) Ubi fupr. 1. 1. p. 19. (44) See vol. ii, p. 33 l - 
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. The Hiflory of the Assyrians, 271 

i 

Sennacherib (P) fucceeded Shalmanefer, and relbived Year of the 

p reduce the kingdom of Judah to the homage and tribute y^r before" 
k had profefled to the Aflyrian throne, in the perfori of kingchrift, 7131 
Ahaz h . He appears then at the head of an army, and bore 
p'own all before him \ At length he laid liege to Lachifh, 
intending in the next place to inveft Jerufaiem itfelf. . As 
he was laying fiege to this place,, he received a rhoft fub- 
miffive meilage from Hezekiah, afking his pardon, beg- 
ging, he would not purfue him to deflrudfcion, and offer- 
ing to pay hirh what tribute he fliould think lit to im- 
pofe on him. Sennacherib feemed fatisfied with this, and 
ordered Hezekiah immediately to fend him 300 talents of 
filver, and 30 talents of gold, as if that would pacify him 
for the prefent, and Hop his further intentions. This fum 
itfeems, was with great difficulty fent to him I: ; but, in- 
ftead of granting the king of Judah the triice and the reft 
he expe&ed, . he behaved towards him as if nothing of the 
jrind had been tranfa<Sted, and apparently broke his word 
y^ith Hezekiah, feemingly with no manner of caufe 1 5 and, 
inftead of withdrawing with his forces, fent three of his 
officers. Tartan, Rabfaris (QJ, and Rablhakeh (R), at 
the head of a great army, to inveft Jerufalem, infult He- 
zekiah, intimidate his people, and, in a word, to blaf- 
pheme againft God. Rabfhakeh was the fpokefman, as 
we fay, and vented himfelf to the officers Hezekiah had 
fent out to treat with them ni , and to know what further 



* 



Xz 



was 



h See before, p. 142. 1 See before, p. 148. 2 Kings xviii. 
2 Chron. xxxii. k 2 Kings xviii. Jofeph. Antiq. Jud. 1. 10. 
c. 1. 1 2 Kings ubi fup. Jofeph. ubi fup. m See before, 




w r 

vyhile ; as for himfelf, he feems to have retired to the other fide 

of the Euphrates, leaving affairs on this fide in a very unfettled 
ftate. 

(P) His Hebrew name is Sanherib, and it is feldom or never, 
that we recolleft, ever writ with any greater variation, exec 
that he may, by contra&ion, have been called Jareb (^). 

(Qj This is thought to have been rather the name of an of- 
fice, though commonly taken for the proper name of the perfon, 
fignify ing, The Chief of the Eunuchs (46) . 

(R) The fame is obferved of this, as in the name above, it 
fignifying, The Chief Cup-bearer (47). 

(45) Hof. I0 , 6. (46) Vid. Joan Cleric, in loc. (47) Vid. 

e«nd. ibid. 



The Hiftory of the Assyrians. Book L 

was expe&ed from him, he vaunted his matter's mighty 
power, {tiling him the great king of Aflyria, fet at nought 
Hezekiah, and fpoke contemptuoufly of the king of Egypt 
(S), in whom he fuppofes Hezekiah to have placed a con- 
fidence, as if he could fave him from the Aflyrian arm ; 
and to crown all, pretended, fpeaking in his matter's name 
as he all along does, that God had fent him on purpofe to 
deftroy the city and the land. This he uttered with great 
violence in the Hebrew tongue, that all might hear and 



underftand him ; and being by the Jewifh commiflioners 



entreated to be more moderate, and to deliver himfelf in the 
Syriac tongue, which they well underftood 11 , that he might 
not difliearten their people on the walls of the city; he, 
far from complying, raifed his voice higher than before, 
and, in the Jewifh tongue, particularly addreffed himfelf to 
the inhabitants of the city, who were beholding the inter- 
view; told them, their king Hezekiah would obftinately 
deceive them to their deftruclion, and that it was in vain he 
trufted in the Lord : He then exhorted them to fubmit, 
promiiing them the free and full enjoyment of their pre- 
fent poffettions, until there mould be a convenient opportu- 
nity to tranfplant them to a country every way equal, if 
not fuperior, to their own. He then again admonifhed 
them, not to let their king deceive them with falfe hopes 
of deliverance from the hand of the Lord ; obferving, that 
that as the gods of the nations they had already conquered, 
the gods of Hamath and of Arphad> the gods of Sephar- 



11 See before, p. 154* 



vaiffi 



9 



(S) It is thought, this was done more out of mere rage than any 
thing elfe, Sennacherib difdaining to have been difappointed and 
baffled in his attempts upon. Egypt, according to theftory we have 
of it in Herodotus (48) ; but however plaufible this may feem (49) 
at r H fight, it is feemingly contradi&ory to the text, which fup- 
pofes him, if we are right, to be bufied, in the liege of LachtfW 
He had not made his attempt upon Egypt yet. We think, we 
have a more natural account to give of the contempt here expreffed 
againft the Egyptian, for Sethon was then king of Egypt, who 
being recorded to have been a prieft, and to have minded nothing 
but the fun&ions of that office, and to have hated all military 
men ( $o), it can be no wonder, Sennacherib, or his fervant for 
him, mould ridicule and delpife the then king of Egypt. 



^48) See vol. ii. p. 57, (49) Vid. Joan. Cleric, in loc. (5^ 
See vol. ii. p. 57. 



Chap 8. The Hiftory of the Assyrians. 

vaim, Henah, and Ivah, fT) > had not been able to with- 
fland the Aflyrian power, or to fave Samaria from capti- 
vity, fo neither mould theirs . This he aggravated ftill Far- 
ther ; but all his, oratory procured him no anfwer, and 
fo he returned to his mafter, who had left Lachifh and 



X 




was 



it 



t 

(T) Sir Ifaac Newton (51) ufes this boaft concerning the na- 
tions and their gods, as an argument for the novelty of the A£- 
fyrian monarchy in thefe days, obferving, that this defolation is 
recited as frefti in memory, and to terrify the Jews (42). **' AH 
" the above cited nations had, till now, their feveral gods, and 
" each accounted his god the god of his own land, and the de- 
*' fender thereof, againft the gods of the neighbouring countries, 
and particularly the gods of Aflyria ; and therefore they were 
" never till now united under the Aflyrian monarchy, efpecially 
fmce the king, of AfTyria . dotimo>boaft of their being conquer- 
" ed by the Aflyrians oftener <*han once : but thefe being fmall 
kingdoms, the king of Aflyria eafily overflowed them ■ Know ye 
not, faith Sennacherib to the Jews, [2 Chr.xxxii. 13,15.] what land, 
my fathers have done unto all the people of other lands ? . . . .for no god 
of any nation or kingdom was able to deliver his people out of mine hand 
and out of the hand of my fathers : howmuch lefs Jball your god 

deliver you out of mine hand ? " He and his fathers, therefore, 
Pill, Tiglath-pilefar, and Shalmanefer, were great conquerors 
and with a current of victories had newly overflowed all nations 
round about Affyria, and thereby fet up this monarchy (53). 
This is a juft remark, tending to prove what we have hitherto 
contended for, concerning the latenefs of the Aflyrian monarchy, 
in comparifon of the common computation, and may account for 
what we have as good as aliened (54), That the religion of the 
Phoenicians and Syrians, as known to the Greeks, or even to 
themfelves, to all appearance, was of Aflyrian origin ; which 
may not only be amply proved by the ftrange nations who were 
tranfplanted thither (55), but from this way of proving the god of 
the prevailing nation to be ftronger than the gods of the vanquilhed, 
which, as fallacious an argument as it may feem to us (56), was 
in thofe days of idolatry and fuperftition found and indifputable 
do&rine : So Belus or Pul, the Aflyrian god, having proved him- 
ielf too ftrong for Adad, the Syrian god, the former gives place 
to the latter of courfe ; and Belus thenceforward became the god 
of the Syrians, inftead of the unfortunate Adad (57;. 



(50 Chronol. of Anc. Kingd. amended, p. 273, 276. {52) 
9>M- p. 274. (5.3) Ibid, p. 276, 277., ( 5 4) See vol. ii. 
P- 288. See before in the notes of p. 260. ( $$) See before in 

the notes, p. 266. (56) Vid. Joan. Cleric, comment, in loc, 
57) See vol. ii. p. 287. 



The fliftory of the Assyrians. Book 

5yas now at Libnah, which he was befieging. Here as he 
lay he had advice, that Tirhakah (V), king of Ethiopia* 
intended to give him battle, at which, taking the alarms 
he feems to have marched towards Egypt ( W) to meet him, 

and 




(V) According to the Courfe of the Egyptian hiftory, this 
Tirhakah can have been no other than the Sabbaco f.58) of Hero- 
dotus,who was an Ethiopian^ great warrior,and hadfome time be- 
fore conquered Egypt, and held it 50 years (5$) : He retired from 
Egypt at the expiration of that term (60), and returned into E- 

and by that means Sethon the prieft of Vulcan, as he is 
called \6 1 ), came to be king of Egypt. Sethon being more ftri&ly 
a prieft than a king of Egypt, Tirhakah, or Sabbaco,the great Ethio* 
£>ian, confcious, Sethon could not pretend to make head againft 10 
formidable a conqueror as Sennacherib, and perceiving Egypt t6 
}>e in imminent danger of fubje&ion, puts himfelf at the head of 
his army tq protect Egypt, and at the fame time fecure his own 
country Ethiopia. Sabbacco, though an Ethiopian, muft have 



/ 



had a g> eat concern on him for the liberties of Egypt, not only 
it was his barrier and next neighbour, but alfo as he had refided fo 
long in it as lord or king. He may have been ftill alive, though 
he muft have been a man in years, for he did not die in the throne 
of Egypt, but left it of his own accord (62). We do not pretend 
to give this for certainty, but it has fuch an air of probability, or 
at leaft correfponds fo nicely with what we read of the hiftory of 
Egypt in fcripture, that we fancy, the reader may be tempted to 
think this tranfa&ion may have been as we have here fuggefted, if 
he would give himfelf the trouble of comparing what we here fay 
therewith. 

(W) The hiftory of this his war in thefe parts is very cloudy j 



we only know 



that he took feveral cities belonging 



the king of Judah, and perhaps fome others ; that he befieged 
Lachilh ; fent to infult Jerufalem and its king, after he had ac- 
cepted his tribute and homage in feeming good part ; that he 
was under fome apprehenfions about Tirhakah, king of E- 
thiopia ; and finally, that the grofs of his army was mira- 
culoufty deftroyed. But Prideaux (63), fupported by nothing 
feefides a fuppofition that he was the Sargon of Ifaiah (64), writes, 
that he conquered Egypt, miferably wafted it for three years to- 
gether, and carried away multitudes into captivity ; as alfo that 
he took Aftidod, or Azotus,- (65) by his* general Tartan. Sargon 

was 




(58; See vol. jr.. p. 56. ( 59) ibid. {60) Ibid. 

Ibid. ;6z) Ibid. & feq. / 6 2 ) Conneft. of the Old and 



New Teft. 1. 1. part. i.p. 22. Edit, in 8vo. (64) xx. 1. frid 
Conned, ubi fup. (6 5) Idem, ibid-. 
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Chap. 8; he THiftory of the Assyrians. 

and to have fent RaMhakeh back, again 

that city, and to prevent ~~ 
is friends againft him. Rabfliakeji returned to his poft be 
fore Jerufalem, and would, hav$mmite(l Hezekiah in per- 
fon, as mould feem 5 but not being able to do that, hp 
lent him a letter as from Sennacherib, fraught, with the fame 



Jwrords almoft he had ufed before^ in his . boaftihg and vain 
Speech to the Jewifli comrhiffioners, adding to the nations 



he formerly; mentioned to have been conquered by Af- 
f^ria, Rezeph, and t fie children of E^en which were 
helaiar 0 (X). His former infolent and blafphemous mejf- 
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e 



2 Kings xix. ver. 8, i2» 



jvas not Sennacherib, but his fon Efar-haddon ; and if it be; 



anfwered he muft have been the former, becaufe his generals 




name was Tartan, we fay Tartan was general to both of them. 
Nor was, as' he fays, Sevechus, the {on of Sabbaco the Ethiopian, 
at that time king of. Egypt ; nor were, it is likely, Seve&W'&iifl 
jSabbacp two perfons, the father and fon ; they are one ; and the; 

e name, with a very trifle of variation. . Herodotus-' : has iic^ 
foch king as this Sevechus, nor Diodorus : This is fufiicient to 
jaftify us in what we fay ; nor was Sevechus, or Sethon, whom 
Prideaux (67) fiippofes to have been the' fame, the foh of the 
Ethiopian Sabbaco, as may appear by Herodotus, who calls him 
£rie£l of Vulcan, and plainly infinuates, that he was an Egyptian, 
and a ftranger to Sabbaco's line, and one who was chofen to fuc-: 
feed after fpme feemingly great difturbance in the ftate (68). 3e- 
fides, it might be afked, where the dreadful Tirhakah can have 
feeen; during the three long years Sennacherib muft have ravaged 
and lorded it oyer Egypt 5 or what he was 

e Jhould not come to the relief of the country till it had been, 
as it were, undone ? In fhort, nothing is plainer, than that Sen- 
nacherib not only did *idt conquer Egypt, but even fufFered fome 
notable lofs or repulfe in fo much as offering to invade that land 5 
|n which attempt he muft have erred againft the rules of common 
prudence an d policy, confidering that Syria and Paleftine, which 
&ould have been his firft work, were not as yet fully fubdued. 
, {XJ Themoft probable opinion is, that thefe places were fome- 
Wherein Syria. There is a city called Refiph in Mefopotamia, 
near the mouth of the river Saacoras (69J ; and a city called 
Refaph in the Palmyrene of Syria : which of thefe may 
^ezeph we decide not 5 the other cities are not fo eafy to be 
found. 



4 

• r6 7 ;Ubifup. C6S) See before, ubi fup, (6Q)Pto!em 

T&h. AU Geograph, iv. 
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fage had drawn on him the fearful prophecy of Ifakh, 



That he Jhould fall by the. fuoord in his own land r * r ; and for 



this fecbnd it was denounced againft him by the fame proi 
phet, That he Jhould riot come into the city 9 nor Jhbot art arrow 
there ', nor come before it with a Jhield, nor cajl a bank about 
it f ; The meaning of Which feems to be, that he was gone, 
whence he fhould return fodifabled, that he fliould neither 
be able to befiege the city in form, or barely affault it. 
This is feemingly the import of the text, and if Herodotus 
may be introduced upon this occafion, who makes exprefs 
mention of his name, though he miftakenly calls him king 
of Arabia (Y) inftead of A/Tyria, he will tell us, that, as 
Sennacherib Jay before Pelufium, there one night come 
fuch fwarms of field- rats and mice into the AiTyrian 

* * 

camp, as, deftroyed all their fhield-ftraps and bow- firings 

What truth foever there may be ( Y*) in this, it muft 



p 



be faid very nicely to correfpond with the prophecy a 
bove. But to wave this, it appears, that he was very 
unfortunate (Yf) in this expedition, arid his fun from 
henceforwards fets apace. / His army is faid to have been 



fmitten by the angel of the Lord (2), who fmote 185,000 

Aflyrians, 



Ibid. ver. 7, 



•f* Ibid. ver. 32. ; ? Herodot. 1. 2. c. 41 



(Y) This may not originally have been the fault of Herodp^. 
tus himfelf; it may have been owing to tranfcribers. 

(Y*) True it certainly is not; biftiop Patrick (70), with fome 



feeming pafiion 



horrible lye ; but as much a ly 



may be, it may be faid to confirm what is written in fcripture 
concerning the fudden deftru&ion of the AfTyrian army, and there- 
fore may be borne with. The Egyptians afcribe the honour of it 
to their God (71), than which there is nothing more 



(Yf) Herodotus declares as much 
phus (73) 




and fo does Tofe 



(X) This a figurative expreffion common with the Tews. Some 



fuppofe this havock to have been made " by a plag 

« u~~„ U.. i:~u.._i-_ • 1 1 • 1 1 1 r 



haps by lightning 



per 



fiery wind, which blows fometimes 



« 



the neighbouring defarts, or rather by being furprized by Se 



thon and Tirhakah 



for the Egyp 



memory of this 



ailion, ereded a ftatue to Sethon, holding in his hand a.moofe 
the Egyptian fymbol of deftru&ion" (74). 



(70) Comment upon 2 Kings xix. 



/ 



2) Ibid. 



(73) Anciq. Jud. 1. 10. c. 1 



(71) See Vol ii. p. $7 



(74) Sir Is. Newt. 



Chron. of Anc. Kingd. amend, p. 282. See alfo Prideaux's 

ConjiecL of the Old and New Teft. Book 1. p. 24. 





. The Hiftory of the Assyrians. 

Affyrians in their camp (A), and Sennacherib departed for 
^flyria, and took up his abode at Niniveh * ; where, 
finding himfelf fallen in the efteem of his people ( B) 9 he 
grew fullen and tyrannical : particularly venting his rage 



again ft the captive Hebrews in his dominiops, many of 
whom he unmercifully put to death f, in revenge for his 
great downfal, which he may have attributed to them. 1 In 
{hort he behaved in fuch a manner, that he was grown 
odious in the eyes of his own fons, two of whom, Adram- 
melech and Sharazer (C)> flew him, as he was at his de- 
votioris in the temple of his god Nifroch, in a fhort time 
after his precipitate return from Judaea. They fleW him 
and fled into the land of Armenia, feemingly fearful of the 
revenge that might be taken on them for their parricide 
(D); thus was he flain. in the temple of his favourite 



2 -Kings' arix. 36. f Tobit c. i. 18. 



god 



(A) Where his camp was at this time is no very clear mat- 
ter; whether atLibnah, or Pelufium, or Jerufalem. It is alfo 
uncertain, whether his army was all together at this time, or 
divided, part under himfelf elfewhere, and part under Rabmakehf. 
before Jerufalem ( as we have fuppofed ; and confequently, 
whether it was the army under himfelf, or that under Rablhakeh, 
that was thus fwept away, or whether they both fuffered. After 
what we have already faid, we leave the reader to fatisfy himfelf 
about this obfeurity. 

^(B) Returning fo baffled, with fuch fliame and diflionour, his 
people could not but think meanly of him, in comparifon of his 
predeceffors ; though Shalmanefer, his father, does not feem to 
have been very fortunate in the latter part of his life. We 
have feen him mamefully beaten by the Tyrians in a fea fight, 
and his army five years before their city without any effect..' 

( CJ It is fuppofed, he had, in the midft of his danger, threaten-' 
cd to facrifice them to his god, and that they took this op- 
portunity of . facrificing him, that they might not be facrificed 
themfelves (76) : what grounds there is for this we have not to 
fay. We no where read, the Afiyrians had any fuch unnatural fu- 
perftition in vogue with them ; we may enquire into this when 
we come to treat of the Babylonian religion, which muft ac leaft 
have included that of Aftyria. 

5 (B) Jf the fuppoiition in the note above be true, they had rea- 
fon to fly for their difobedience and murder ; but if not, We can- 
not perceive, but they might have juftified themfelves with the 
people, who may not have been very forry for Sennacherib's 

death, 



— 4 

(75) See Patrick ubi fup, Idem, ibid. 
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god and his third fon Efar-haddon reigned in rii^ 
ftead J. 

Efar-hadidoh (F) may be faid to have fucceeded to the 
Y f the ™* ns > ^ s lt wer ^> of the Aflyrian monarchy founded by 
Fiood,°az39. Pul J a " d enlarged and eftablifhed by Tiglath-pilefar. Un- 
Year before der Sennacherib it fell to decay, either by his imprudence, 
9 hr i ft » 7 ,G or ill fortune, or a mixture of both. The Medes* taking 

advantage, it is likely, of his long and diftaht abfencej 



Efar-had 

doa. 




or 



5 




s, upon the news of the fudden gnd general de^ 



ftru&ion of his army, revolted q , and were never, after, 
as fhould feem, reduced to the Aflyrian yoke^ though Efar- 
haddon, in tlie courfe of his reign; feems to have beeii 
both a valorous and fortunate prince, as well as ambitious 
bf fupporting and enlarging the empire. He was, to all 
appearance, a mild and a gracious perfqnage, and particu- 

kind to the Jews, who had "been fo cruelly abufed by 
Year of the his father after his hafty return to Niniveh. He, in the 

Yeafbefore beginning °^ h* s re *g n > feems to have continued quiet in his 
chr^VsT. capital, arid perhaps had enough to do to fupport his dignity 

at home ; til), after fome years, his kindred race of the 
Babylonifti kings becoming extinct, or fome other caufe 
producing art in ter-reigh in that kingdom, he, either 






art or violence, feated himfelf in the throne r of Babylon 
(G), thereby retrieving the luftre of the Aflyrian, name 



7 
J 



which had been fo fullied by the defection of the Medes. 

GrowK 




* - 



2 Kings ubi fup. ver. 37 
E Ptolem. Can. Aftfonom. 



1 Tobit ubi fup. ver. if. 



I ■ 9 



1 ' 



i ■ O 



death, upon the principle of felf prefervatidn ; which might hav£ 
ferved for a plea of fome validity, if it had interfered with no' 



part of relig 



fuperftition 



(E) We have it from Jofephus (77); 'that Nifroch, or Arafcus, 
as he calls him (78), was his mbft efteemed god. Concerning 
this deity, we have faid all we thought neceffary in the former 
part of this hillory (79). 

(F) He is alfo called Afar-haddon, Afordan by the Septuagiirt, 
AfTaradin in Ptolemy's canon, Sarchedon by Tobit*(go), Sargbti 
by ifaiah (81 ), and Afnappar by Ezra *. 

(G) It is very unlikely, that he obtained the immediate pof 
feflion of the kingdom of Babylon by violence ; but this is what 
we may enquire into when we come to coniider him as king there. 



i-0 



(77) Antiq. Jud. 1. 10. c. 2. (78) Ibid. (79) See before 



P- 203 
iv. 10. 



(80) Tobit i 



i. 



(81) Ifaiahxs. 



• Ezra' 
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G^oWN potent by this union, he proceeds to bftablifh 



his tottering power oyer the more diftant parts of his eta* *J*£' 



pire, and jrtiarches into Syria, and againft the remnant of 
Ifrael, the kingdom of Jutjah. The remnant of Ifrael 




* r 



he tranfplarited, as he may have, done by the remnant 
that may have been left of Syria, fo that they how utterly 

ceafed to be nations, and in their ftead he introduced a 
fupply of foreigners (H), according to the policy of his 
predecefiprs. Having thus quite expunged Ifrael and Syria; 
from the lift of nations, he proceeded to the reduction of 
the. kingdom of Judah, to the ftate of dependance it had 
profeffed in the perfon Of king Ahaz> and took Man afleh 
their king, and bound him in chains, and fent him cap- 
tive to Babylon s . 

Elated by this flow of fuccefs, and nothing difcourag- y ear of th* 
cd by the unfortunate attempt of his father, he continues Flood,»3»6; 

his march, refolving to invade Egypt and Ethiopia rtJ . C hrift, 673! 
He did fo, and fubdued t,hem, and tranfplanted them (E) 



and 




-* - 



s Chron. xxxiii. 11. 



1 



- * 

(H) His being now called king of Babylon has been the caufe , 
that commentators have poftponed the tranfplantation of Ifrael; 
recorded in the reign of Shalmanefer, to his time $ concerning 
which we have declared our mind already ( 82)., 

(I) .Having, as we have feen, fubdued all Syria and Paleftine, 
in a more effectual: manner than any of his predeceflbrs ever had 5 
he was the better qualified to invade Egypt and Ethiopia. Befides, 
Tirhakah) or Sabbaco, may have been now dead ; for, according 
to the hiftory of Egypt (83 , he muft, by this time, have been a 
very old man. He had nothing then to fear from that warlike 
prince, and Very little from Sethon (84J, who was now unfupport- 
ed, and whofe kingdom, as it is reprefented to us, feems to have 
been j at this time, in the moft proper condition to be con- 
quered. 

(K ) This fubdu&ion and captivation was foretold by Ifaiah 

(85). In that day there Jhall he a high-way out of Egypt into 
dj[yria y and the AJfyrian Jhall come into Egypt ± and the Egypti- 
an into Ajfyria* and the Egyptians Jhall fewe the AJfyriam. In 

this war the city of Diofpolis, No-ammon, or Thebes, which 
had till then flouriftied in great glory, is thought (86) to have been 

miferably 



(82) See before in the notes, p. 268. (83) See vol. ii. p. 55^ 
0. (8 4 ; Ibid. p. 56. (85) Ifaiah xix. 2 3 . (86) See Prid. 

&onne&. of the Old and New Teft. Book 1. Part 1. p. 22. 8vo. 
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and held them in fubjeclion to him for three years \ which 
may be as long as he afterwards lived. In the courfe of this 
war, he particularly took, by his general Tar tan, v the city 
Year of the of Afhdod, or Aiptus u , which coft Pfammetichus fo much 
Fiood,233i. time to wreft from his fucceflbrs w . Thus did he extend 

chrift b 668 6 his dominions (L), and once more fpread the terror of 




the 



■ * 



1 Ifaiah xx. u Idem* Ibid. w See vol. ii. p.,6i. 




miferably wafted, and led into captivity, according to the fame 
prophet and another, the former adding (87) to what is above ; 

So Jhall the king . of Jjfyria lead away the Egyptians prifoners, 
and the Ethiopians captives, young and old, naked and bare- 
foot • ' ' ' to the Jhame of Egypt. And they [the Jews] (hall 
be afraid and amamed of Ethiopia their expe&ation, and of Egypt 
their glory : And the latter (88), prophefying the- deftru&ion of 
Niniveh, and fpeaking of the calamity of Egypt as a 
of late date, faith, Art thou better than the populous No [No^ 

ammon] , that was fituate among the rivers, that had the waters 
rounnd about it. whoje rampart was the fea, and her wall was from 

the /ea { Sg) ? All this can have been effected by no king of Affyria, 
Efar-haddon excepted, and we mall not need to prove this to the 
reader, who mall think it worth his while to turn back to the hi- 
llory of Egypt at this time. For though the Egyptians were too 
proud to acknowledge this conqueft of them, yet their 
though filent about it, feems to confirm what is here 
after Sethon, in the latter part of whofe reign, or immediately 
upon whofe death, this invafion muft have happened, we find the 
kingdom to have been in fome very violent diforder, and to have 
emerged under 1 2 men, who divided the whole kingdom betwee 
them, in a kind of ariftocracy (90). How this alteration could 
Jiave been wrought in the conftitution of fo regular and precife a 
kingdom as Egypt, but by fome fuch means, and by this moft 
likely, we leave to the reader. 

(L) The extent of his dominions at this time, which muft, 
one would think, have been more than that of any of his prede- 
ceflbrs, is not a little uncertain ; though Sir Ifaac Newton, in a 
manner, ventures to defcribe it in thefe words, " In the reigns 
of Sennacherib and AfTerhaddon, the A^^yrian empire feems 
arrived at its greatnefs, being united under one monarch, and 
containing Affyria, Media, Apolloniatis, Sufiana, Chaldaea, 
Mefopotamia, Cilicia, Syria, Phoenicia, Egypt, Ethiopia, and 
part of Arabia, and reaching eaftward into Elymais, and Para- 
tcecene, a province of the Medes ; and if Chalach and Cha- 

" bar 



Ci 



4* 



(87) xx. 4, 5. (88) Nahumiii.8. 10. (89) Ibid. (90} See 
vol. ii. p. 58, 
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of the Aflyrian name far and near. After a reign of many 
years* glorious efpecially in the latter part of it, he died, 
and feemingly left a character behind him equal to the rank 
he had held while living ; whence, and for other reafons 
(M^, =we cannot be induced to think he can be, in any rer 
fpecl, the Sardanapalus of Ctefias, there being no fikenefe 
or analogy at all between tjie reprefentations of the two 



men 



He 



* 

bor be Colchis and Iberia, as fome think, and as may feem 
probable from the circumcilion ufed by thofe nations till the 
days of Herodotus, we are alfo to add thefe two provinces, 
with the two Armenias, Pontus, and Cappadocia, as far as the 



pad 



Halys ; for Herodotus tells us, that the people of Cap 



as 



far 



that river, were called Syrians by 



Greeks, both before and after the days of Cyrus, and that the 



it 



Aflyrians were alfo called Syrians, by the Greeks ' * (9 1 J 



Of 



this extent there may be fome doubt, whether or no the Medes 



fubjeclion to him 5 they had thrown off the yoke 



his 



father's time, who left the empire 



under him 



great as it may have been 



crazy condition ; though it is fomewhat dim 



cult to fuppofe, that Efar-haddon did not reduce them to their 
former obedience before he crofted the Euphrates, to confirm him- 
felf in 

for his laft work 



Syria and Paleftine : After all he may have referved them 

fearing any damage from them in his ab* 



fence, being perhaps pofTeffed of fome of the moft important parts 



of their country, which he did not live long 



through 
fon. 



gh to regain 



This may be refumed in the reign of his grand 



(M) He is ftyled jthe great and noble Afnappar ^92). It is 
impoffible, he ftiould have been reprefented as a ilothful and ef- 
feminate prince, whofe life feems to have been a life of the moll: 



unwearied action. He may 



poffible, have been known 



the ancient Greeks by the name of Sardanapalus, or Affar-had- 
don-Pul (93), but then he muft have been the great one who 
called a warrior ( 94), and is faid to have built Tarfus and 

s bed 



Anch 
(95) 



day, and to have died peaceably in h 



He may have been one of the princes called Sardanap 
lus ; for we have feen they had two very different from one ano 



the 

fane authors, 
difcover hereafter 



r, as we have noted in the ftory of the Sardanapalus of pra- 

the fection before this. The other we may 





(9 1 J Chronol. of Anc. Kingd. amended, p. 2 
iv. 10. ^93) See before, p. 253. (94) See before in the 
2 54« . (95^ Ibid. p. 259. 
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Saofduchi- He was fucceeded by his fon Saofduchinus x , or Saof* 



nus. 



Yearofthe ^ ue ^ eus "(N), concerning whom we have nothing parti- 
Flood, 2331. cular, except that he reigned 20 years, that it was pro ba- 
Year before bly under him that ManalTeh was refrored to his kingdom 
chrift 668.^(0), and that Egypt recovered her liberty (P) ; that he 

feerhs otherwife ito have kept full pofleflion of the empire 
his father left him, and that 4 dying, he was fucceeded 





his fon Chyniladan. 

chyniladan. Chyniladan is fuppofed, and upon good grounds 



X ear ,°f ^ to be the Nahuchadonofor of fqripture (QJj> aii a&ive an J 



Floods 51. 
Year before 

f h ^if ; • x Ptolom. Can. Aftron. 



a war 




(N) Prideaux (96) reckons him to have been the Nebuchadon 
nofor of the book of Judith ; but that he is therein moft egre- 
gioufly miftaken, will be proved anon. 

(O) Prideaux (97) fuppofes him not only to have been fet at 
liberty by Efar haddon himfelf, but alfo to have been mvefted, 
by- the fame monarch, with an addition to his own kingdom, to 
enable him to fupport himfelf againft Pfammetichus, who had no# 
got the dominion of all Egypt into his hands, and began to wkr 
upon the Aftyrians in Paleftine (98) ; but he has moft 
difturbed the hiftory of AfTyria by that unaccountable imftake of 
writing Sargon the fame With Sennacherib. 

(P) It is not in nature to fuppofe it did, before the death of 
Efar-haddon, who, it is moft certain, died by the time he had 
well fubdued this kingdom. 

(QJ That Chyniladan, and no other king in Ptolemy's canon, ' 
can have been the Nabuchadohofor of the book of Judith, is what 
we are now to endeavour to prove ; in the doing of which we, 
lhall alfo fettle fonfe other points, and efpecialJy the three which . 
are the 'fubject of the three notes above, and which Prideaux has 
involved in great darknefs.' From the death of AiTar- addin to 
the firft year of the reign of Chyniladan is 20 years, arid from 
the firft year of the reign of Saofduchinus to the twelfth of Chy* 
niladan, that he undertook to reduce the Medes, is 32' years. 
Manaffeh, king of Judah^ was taken into captivity by AiTaraddin, 
in the 2 lift year of his reign, after which he reigned 34 years. 
His fon Amon reigned after him over Judah two years, which 
being added to the former number, make 36 years, when Jonah 
began to reign, who was but eight years old when he firft came' 
i<6 the throne. " Hence, by the canon, it may appear, that Chy- 
niladan began his reign about the 4 1 ft year of ManafTeh, and that 
jarring againft the Medes in his 12th year, according to the num- 

- - ber 



(96) Connea. of the Qld and New Teft. Book k Part*, 
pi 35. 8vo. (97) Ibid. p. 34. (93) See vol, ii, p. 59. 
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a warlike prince, and particularly remarkable for his in-^ 
vafion of the rebellious and now independent Medes, who 

had 



ber in the vulgate, pr ?t. Jerom's translation, it happened in the 
i- 3d year ' of the faid IVIanaffeh ; Chyniladan reigned after this 1 0 
years, or to the fixth year of king Jofiah ; for Manaffeh reigned, 
full 55 years, and his fori Amori reigned barely two ; fo that 
Chyniladan may have died about the beginning of the reign of. 
Jofiah. This king, as we have obferved above, was but eight 
years old when he came to the throne, and in his reign it mult 
have been, if ever, that Bethulia was befieged by Holofernes for 
the king of Aflyria ; and here it feems to be moft naturally placed 
by Sir Ifaac- Newton (99). To fuppbfe with Prideaux (100) 
that Holofernes invaded the Jews in the days of Manaffeh, is 
contradicting, in good meafure, himfelf; for it is exprefly faid, - 
that the Jews were then lately returned from captivity ( 1 J, which 
can be meant of no other than the A*Tyrian captivity, when Ma- . 
ilaffeh was carried away to Babylon ; and to fuppbfe this war un- 
der Holofernes, to havetbeen undertaken aiter the return of Ma- 
nafleh to Jerufalem, is undoing what the fame hifforian mentions 
of the kindnefs of the kings of AlTyria to the kings of Jerufalem, 
and the perfect good underftanding between them, till Jofiah was 
killed in : the fervice of his Affyrian fovereign, as he miftakenly 
writes (2) . If he fuppofes the people returned from captivity 
without their king, and iif they were attacked while he was in 
prifbn 5 then muff he alfo fay, that Aflar-haddon himfelf was the 
Nabuchadonofor of the book of Judith, lince he declares Manafleh 
to have been fet at liberty by the faid Aflar-haddon ; but this he 
fays not. If this tranfa&ion happened in the reign of Saofduchi- 
rius, it muft follow, either that ManafTeh was nbt delivered out 
of prifon by Aflar-haddon, but detained many years a prifoner at 
Babylon by Saofduchinus, which he denies (3), or that there was 
not that great and conftant harmony between the kings at Ni- 
riiveh and their homagers at Jerufalem, as he afierts (4), down to 
the day Jofiah was flain in battle by the Egyptian king Necho 

Jofiah reigned 3 1 years, which being added to the interval 
between the firft year of his reign and the year of his grandfa- 
ther's captivity, which is 36, it will make 67 years. Now by 
Ptolemy's canon it appears, that JofiaE was ilain in the fourth 
year of Nabocolafiarus. or the great Nebuchadnazzar, the fecond 
king of Babylon, and this was after Niniveh had been deftroyed; 
and the bid race of the proper kings of Aflyria were no more. In 
furn, it appears from all this, that Aflar-haddon muft have died 

- much 




(99) Chronol. of Anc, Kingd, amend, p. 290. {100} Ubi fup. 
(1) Judith iv. 3. (2) Conned, of the Old 'and New Teft. Book j. 

?• 35. (3) Ibid. (4) Ibid. {5} See vol. ii. p. 6n 
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had formed themfelves into a feparate flate, as- may be 
feen in the hiftory of that nation. In order to fubdue this 
warlike people, he fummons, as it were, the whole force 
Calls in all of his wide-fpreading dominions, calling in " all that dwelt 
the nations. «« in the hill country, and all that dwelt by Euphrates, and 

" Tigris, and Hydafpes, and the plain of Arioch, the 
" king of the Elymaeans, and very many nations of the 
" fons of Chelod all thefe eafterns rendezvouzed under 
his banner. But ifluing out his orders, at the fame time, 
to the Perfians, and the weftern people in Cilicia, Damas- 
cus, Libanus, Antilibaniis, and the inhabitants on the 
fea-coafts, as well as to the nations of Carmel, Galaad, 
the Upper Galilee, and the great plains of Efdraelom ; as 
, alfo to all Samaria, Jerufalem, Betane, Chellus, Kades, 
the borderers on the river of Egypt, Taphnes, Rameffe, 
and all the land of Gefem, beyond Tanis and Memphis, 
and in general, to all the inhabitants of Egypt to the bor- 
ders of Ethiopia ; all thefe received his ambafladors with 
contempt, and, fearing him not, refufed one and all to 
obey his ordeis (R). Upon fo general a defection, it may 

be 



much about the time ManafTeh was carried to Babylon, or, at 
moft, two or three years afterwards ; for we cannot pretend to be 
quite exact, and that it is likely he had his liberty from Saof- 
duchinus rather than AfTar-haddon, who could not have had the 
time either to think much of him or to fettle with him ; for it 
muft have been fomething extraordinary that procured him his 
freedom and kingdom again, when the kings of Ifrael and Syria 
fhared fo different a fate. Again, it muft appear, that AfTar- 
haddon died immediately after he left Egypt, and that his death 
infpired the chiefs of that nation with courage to lift up their 
heads, and appoint the 1 2 kings (6) ; and finally, that Chynila- 
dan, and no other, was the Nabuchadonofor of the book of 
Judith. 

(R) Herodotus confirms this very plainly, telling us, that the 
Afifyrians, Thefe I mean, fays he (7), who lived at Niniveh, 
who had formerly been the chief of all, but were now deferted 
by their friends or vaffals, though neverthelefs in a good ftate to 
defend themfelves ; againft thefe, fays he, did Phraortes the 
Mede make war. This Phraortes is the Arphaxad above, as we 
lhall have occafion x to obferve in the hiftory of the Medes. Sa- 
ofduchinus, it appears, then had led a quiet and peaceable life 

for the fpaee of 20 years, the whole duration of his reign ; and 

Chy- 

[6] See vol, ii. p. 58. (7) 1. i.e. 102* 
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of the Assyrians 



* 0 I 



be wondered he mould have perfifted in his refplution to 

es, who had defied fome of the^ moft potent 

but having numbers fufficieht, ; , arid 





flying on his own ftrength, he feems to have, made as flight 

their difobedienee as they had of his orders 




; vowing 

in the moft folemn manner to take ample vengeance oil 
them, as foon as he had chaftifed; the infolent andi-rebelr 
lious Medes *, ; ■ . ; . f \ 



p In the t wel fth year of fi is reign ^ > then 5 . he moved . with Wars^witji 
his aririy again ft Arphaxad, king of the M edes 




the Medes 

Year of the 



g battle with him in the great plain of Ragau, he oveir Fiood^es. 
threw him horfe and chariot, put Arphaxad to flight 
made the beft of his way to the mounta 



\4 




Year before 




Media, -a 



ns ; go 

and Ecbatan, in particular, , the 



poflefliojn 






city, newly erected, ,and 4ecorated 




be the feat of this new kingdom, and demoliflied 
out mercy ; and to crown all, he; caught, Arphaxad in the 
mountains ofi Ragau, where he thought to have> fheltered 
himfelf. and coming there to fkirmim with him and; his 
followers, he ihot Arphaxad fo often with darts that he 
killed him, and put an end to his life, and 



were, to 



his kingdom. • ?Flu£hed beyond mea fur e with this more 

than, 



f i 



4 v 



# ■ P 



i 



ibid 



t - : 




the firft 12 years of his, till 




* *** * * h r Za a 0 

the -j Medes had conquered the Perfians, as Herodotus 



,and as appears in the text of Judith, which fays, ( that the 
Perfians of all the orientals refufed to obey his fumrhons ; and 
that, 'not contented with that, they were going to attack Afiyria 
alfo 5 hearing of this it roufed him ; perceiving himfelf and king- 
dom in fuch danger, " hi takes the alarm, and in hafte fends cb ail 
the nations whb } had bowed to the Auyrian throne, to come in 
immediately to his aid . No two hiftorical pieces can, fo far. as 
they are concerned together, more illuftrate each other than He- 
rodotus and this book of Judith. And here, by the way we may, 
in this diftrefs of Nabuchadonofor, ] perceive, 
cafe of Sardanapalus, who, when he was befieged in Niniveh, is 
faid to have 'fent out to all the nations to come to hisfuccour (8) ; 



his cafe 



muft have 



though thereupon we have noted, that in 

been quite impra&icable, if not impoffible, for him to do it (9) 
He mould have done it before he was blocked up in his city 
upon the whole, this muft be the ftory which is there told by the 
heedlefs and romantic hiftorian Ctefias. 



(8) See before, p. 257. (9) In the notes, ibid. 
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than, perhaps ^ expected fuccefs, he returns in triumph to 



Niniveh. he and all his company of 



multitud 



of warriors, and repofmg with them - after: . the fatigues of 
their- victorious expedition (S), they feaft and revel with 
him for the fpace of 1 20 days f 



* •* > m- f 4 I } 




And now being fated with excefs and riot, and confident 
of being invincible (T), he and his fervants refume thetf 
martial fury, and talk of no lefs than being avenged on the 
whole earth ; meaning the nations who had fo, con temp tu- 
oufly refufed to attend him in his war intejnded with Media. 
He therefore calls together his nobles and officersj with 
whom he conferred, concerning this matter, in* .private 
council, and the refult was, to afflict the whole earth out 
of his own mouth, and that all flefh fhould be. deftroyed 
that did not obey the commandment of his mouth, 
confequence of this vain refolution, Nabucha^onofor calls 

Holofernes' ^ or ^ s c ^ 1 ^ ca P ta * n Holofernes, and gives him in charge, 
chargeTnd ' as the lord of the whole earth, to take with him 120,000 
©rde?s. of his choiceft foot, and 12,000 chofen archers on horfe- 

back, and with them to invade all the weft, for that 
they had dared to wkhftand. his will and pleafure, aitil 
to command them to prepare water and earth for 
him, againft he mould, in his wrath, come againft 
them* and cover the whole earth with the feet of his 
army, and give them up a prey thereto ; threatening, 
that their llain mould fill their vallies and their 
and make the river fwell over its banks, and that he would 
lead them away captives to the uttermoft parts of the earth: 
He commanded him to go forth before him and . ponefs 
himfelf of all their coafts for him : that if they fubmittea 
to him, he mould let them alone for him to.punim 
in perfon ; but that if they prefumed to make head 

him, heihould utterly deftroy them without favour or. i\ 

ftinction 

+ Ibid. 





(S) This fuccefsful war of Chyniladan., , oir Nabuchaddnofor, 
againft the Medes, is exactly almoft what Cteiias writes of Sar- 
danapalus (10), it is the fame ilory moft car.elefly told ; and tfejs 
feaft is certainly the fame Sardanapalus is faid to have given his 
victorious army ( 1 r . 

(T) This is Sardanapalus again, or rather , Sardanapalus is the 
fhadow of this king ; he, as we have feen, imagined his city of 
Niniveh could never be taken (i2». 



■ 

(ro) See before, p. 257. (u) Ibid. (12) Ibid. p. 
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Chap. 

ftin&ion ? /wearing by his own life and the might of his 





•kingdom, that jbe would, with his own hand j 
what he had fo prefumptuoufly- vented -forth 5 and warning 
jiim, at his peril, pot to tranfgrefs any of the commands 
rjie had injoined him, but to execute them. with tfigor 




without delay z ( V). 

■Holqf ernes, having received his orders to thiseffeeT:, He takesthe 
departed 'from Nabuchadonofor, and calling together -all field « 
the governors, captains, and officers of i the army of AfTur 
f AflyriaJ, he fele&ed the numbers 

the king had commanded ; and, attended 







and goats, meep, and oxen more than can be faid, with 
plenty of <every thing to fuftain the army, and gold and; di- 
ver in great abundance from the king's- treafury, he march- 
ed off from Niniveh ; followed, befides his army, by in- 



numerable* multitudes from feveral > nations, ' who like lo 



cults joined' him, or like the fand of the fea 5 fo that %y 



Y z 



the 



z Ibid. c. 1 1. 




(V) .It would have been very difficult to account for this great 
: degree '. of :■. infolent -> wrath in this . prince, were it - .not • for . -the 

>good afliftanee of Herodotus, who tells (1$) us, as.; we i have ,ob- 
ferved before, that the Medes were, grown *o that; pitch as topse- 
tend to fubdue Affyria, ; , which, confjdering this king *as. he was, 
muft have been a moll violent provocation, and muft. have highly 
inflamed him, when, he found himfelf fo deferted by his tributa- 
ries and homagers, who could unconcernedly look on, while Jie 
perhaps was fubdued b>y a rebellious nation, who muft for many 
years, ever fincethe days of Sennacherib, have been at 
enmity with ~Aflyria, though at the hazard of their own welfare, 
feeing they might feel the.blow that: daggered his; kingdom. Upon 
the cohfideration therefore that they would not alfift him, though 
to preferve even themfelves, he refolves to execute' fuch ven- 
geance, as fuch. ingratitude, as he might call it, and ftupidity 
would well 'deferve. The vulgat, according to St. Jerom, takes 
off from this, 1 by reprefenting Nabuchadonofor victorious over 
the Medes, before, he called in the nations mentioned, but why 
he fhould call them in when his work was done, or how they 
Should have difobey'd him, when he had fo lately given fo ex- 
traordinary an inftance of his might and power, is more than we 
can conceive. The Greek verlion and our own is doubtlefs. here 

to be preferred, though both, in other refpe&s, very faulty. 

f 13) 1. i. c, 102. 
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the help of hyperbole, -they may be properly enough faid 
to cover all the face of the earth we ft ward with their c'Ka«? 

1 * . \ 

riots; and horfemen, and their chofen footmen \ 

Ho lof ernes, in this his march weft ward, deftroyed 
Phud and Lud, fpoiled all the children of Raffes, and the 
children of I fmael toward the wildernefs, fouthward ,of 
the land of the Chellians. He then crofled . the Euphrates, 
and paffed » through Mefopotamia, and deftroyed all the 
high cities upon the river Arbonaj quite to the fea ; He 
took the borders of Cilicia, killed ail that refifted him, 
and came to the borders of Japhet^ fouthward, oppofite 
to Arabia ; and falling upon the .children: of Madian ( W) 
he burnt their tents, and threw down their iheep-cotes. 
From hence he went to the plain of Damafcus, where he 
arrived at the time of wheat- harveft, burnt up all their 
fields^ deflroyed their flocks and herds, ranfacked and de« 
molimed their .cities, quite laid the whole country . wafte 
and flew all the young men with the edge of the fword,; 
which ftruck fuch a terror into all the fea-coafts, that Tyre, 
Sidon, Azotus, Afcalon and others, trembled, and fued 
for mercy ; fending, in all hafte, ambafladors to him to 
treat of peace, who, proftrating themfelves before him 
acknowledged themfelves the fervants of the mighty Na- 
buchadonofor, his mafter, and made a moft humble tender 
of all that in the world belonged to them, to be d i (pofed 
of by him, as to him fhould feem beft *>. 

Upon this, Holofernes drew down towards the fea 
coaft, where he filled the chief cities with garifons of his 
own, whence he, at the fame time, picked out the choiceft 
men to fupply the place of fuch as he thus detached from 
his army s and all this tyranny he exercifed amidft the 
joyful acclamations of all the people he thus enthralled, 
who every where received the Aflyrian general and his ar- 
my with garlands, and dances, and the found of timbrels 
but this welcome could no where fave their frontiers, their 
groves, or their gods j Holofernes having determined to 
demolifh the former, and to deftroy all the gods of the 
.land wherefoever he fhould come, that all nations might 

worfhip Nabuchadonofor only, and all tongues and tribes 

call 

" a Ibid. * Ibid. & c. iii. 



(W) We forbear to enquire into the particular lite of thefe na- 
tions ; fuch of them as we can fix will be found in the proper 

...snaps. 



J 
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Call upon him, and upon him only, as god (X). And 
having, without oppofit ion, wrought his pleafure in theie 
parts, he moved off towards the plain of Efdraelon; and 
advancing towards Judea, he encamped between Geba and 
Scythopolis, where he halted a whote month for the ren- 
dezvous of his baggage and fcattered parts of his army 

In this fituation he redoubled the alarm he had before 
given to the inhabitants of Judea, who thereupon took 
what meafures they could to obftrucl: his paflage and defeni 
themfelves. Holofernes indeed intended to deal bv them 



as he had dealt by others, and, we may be fure, was highly 
exafperated, when he heard the Jews were refolved upon 
an obftinate refiftance; The news and confirmation of 

* 

this ftirred him up to anger ; and convening the chiefs of 
Ammon, Moab, and the fea coaft, he required them to 
inform him concerning the people who thus pretended to 
withftand his progrefs ; and how it was, that they alone, of 
all the people of the weft, (hould prefume to ftand out againft 
the Aflyrian power ? to which he was anfwered, by the 
chief of the fons of Ammon, Achior by name, who, re- 
citing to him the hiftory of the Jews from Abraham, upon 
the whole aflured him, that if they were in favour with 
God, it would be in vain for him to think of fubduing 
them ; and that it would, in that cafe, be dangerous for 
him to hazard his honour againft them ; but that if indeed 
they had finned, they might be as eafily reduced as any 
other nation; This diffident and ambiguous counfel was 
not only difpleafing to Holofernes, but raifed a tumult a- 
mongthe chiefs of Phoenice and Moab who were prefent, 
and who would have perfuaded him to put Achior to death 
for his infolence, vaunting againft the children of Ifrael, 

and fetting them at nought 

When the tumult was ceafed, Holofernes called out to 
Achior, and treated him as a wretch, who had on fet pur- 
pofe prophefied againft him, and blafpheming againft God, 



Y3 

Ibid. d Ibid. c. iv. v. 



fpoke 



(X) He here feems to have afrumed beyond any of his prede* 
'ceffors. This may ferve as an inftance, that the Aflyrians abo- 
liftied the religion of the countries where-ever they came, to in- 
troduce the worfhip of their own princes, dead or living ; to keep 
the nations the more in awe, and the more to exalt the majefty 
of their own kingdom. This may be added to what .we have 
already obferved of the fame kind on feveral paflages of this 
hiftory and practice of the people. 
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fpoke of Nabuchadonofor as above him y heathen ordered 
him out of his prefencey dooming him to death with the 
ews, whom he intended fhortly to cut off. Hereupon 
e ordered his Tervants to guard him to a ftrong place be- 
/ longing to the Jews," that he might there wart till his ap- 
pointed hour was come, Bethulia was the place named, 
and thither he was accordingly carried ; and being got in- 
to the city, he informed them- of whatever he knew in 
relation to Holofernes and his defigns 
Befieges Be- The next day Holofernes ordered, that a motion {hould 
jthulia. jn general be made to inveft Bethulia ; the vaft multitude 

obeyed and encamped upon a wide extent of ground from 
Dothaim to Belmaim, and from Bethulia to Cyamon,over- 
againft Efdraelon. The day after this, Holofernes, at the 
head of all his horfemen, and in the fight of all the people 
of Bethulia, took a view of the pafTages to the city, and 



feizing upon and fetting a guard over their fprings of water 
returned again to the grofs of his army. Upon his return, 
the chiefs of the Edomites advifed him not to think of af- 
faulting the befieged, becaufe of their fituation, but rather 



the waters that fupplied the city under a ftrong 




fo deftroy the people by thirft, while he fat 



quietly in his camp, and faved himfelf and army the trou- 
ble of putting thofe to death, who muff of neceffity die 



for want of water 5 and fo be fufficiently avenged on 
them for their rebellious behaviour. Holofernejs approved 
the advice, and ordered the neceflary difpofitions to put it 
effe&ually 



-VI 



Having continued in this inactive ftate about 35 days 

and waiting the miferable end of the befieged, who for want 
of water were indeed ready to expire ; word was brought 
him of a beautiful and comely woman from Bethulia, who 
ivas Without his tent. He was then repoiing himfelf under 
a rich canopy of purple, gold, emeralds, and other pre* 
tious ftones, and hearing of Judith, that was the woman's 
xiame, he went out to fee her in great ftate, with filver 
lamps carried before him. Judith fell proftrate on her face 
before him, and being taken up from the ground, he fpoke 
fcindly to her, defired her to fear nothing, and affured her 
he never did harm to thofe who were willing to ferve his 
great mafter Nabuchadonofor ; and more to the fame pur- 
pofe, relating to herfelf and the people fhe came from. 1° 

the €ii<?> £he told him an artful ftory to encourage him i* 

to 



Ibid, c. m* * IW< C. vl vii 
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his hopes againft the people of Bethulia ; with her words fhe 
deceived*' him, and with her beauty (he enfnared his heart. 
For four days he left her miftrcfs of herfelf, unattempted 
and wiconfined,. though her actions and behaviour were en^ 
tjrely calculated to deprive him of life. At the end of this 
term he could refrain no longer, but ordered his chief 
eunuch, Bagoasj to perfuade her to his bed : which (he 
diffembling a readinefs to comply with, Holofernes gave 
himfelf up to an excefs of wine, and being left alone with 
her, fhe took her opportunity in the dead of night, and 
fevered his head from his body, with his own fword, and 

carried it off with her to the befieged g (YJ. 

' • Y 4 ' €The 



■ 

s Ibid. c. viii, ix, x, xi, &c 
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(y J This ftory may meet with very little credit, and indeed 
we aire very apt to think it is not true ; and this may derive fuch 
a blemifli on the whole book, as to make fome doubt of the fin- 
cerity of any thing elfe faid in it ; nor fhould we be very ready 
to add much faith to any part of it, were it not fo dire&ly con- 
firmed to us by Herodotus, and fo fufficiently by Ctefias and all his 
followers, as we have obferved in fome parallel places. The he- 
roine herfelf, Judith, may be a fi&itious character, calculated 
more for example than any thing elfe, and vifibly meant to incul- 
cate into us an heroic love of our country and readinefs to facrifice 
ourfelves in its defence or it may have been meant fome how or 
other as a compliment to the Jews, by reprefenting them to have 
had the honour of a ihare in pulling down the proud towers of 
Niniveh. Whatever may have-been intended by what is told of 
Judith herfelf, thefubftance of the book in other refpe&s is un- 
doubtedly true, as may be made to appear, not only by the con- 
currence of the authors we have mentioned, but alfo by the time 
it was wrote in, which it is perfectly confiftent with. One of the 
greateft difficulties to be furmounted in the vindicating of this apo- 
cryphal book, is, that throughout the whole there is no mention 
made of a king in the land ; whereupon Prideaux (14) obferves, 
that if we could put this hiftory fo far back as the minority of Ma- 
naffeh, it would be a moft important point gained ; for that then 
there would be reafon enough not to mention the minor king ; but 
only the chief minifter and guardian of the kingdom in the tranf- 
afting of the whole affair. To put this hiftory fo far back as he 
would have it, he confeiTes impoffible, but we have proved, that 

if the years of the reign of Manafleh and his fon Amon are right, 

,; - ,; ' ; - • •. • i ..... and 



(14) Conneft of the Old and New Teft, Book 1. Part. 1. p 



4 I -8vo, 
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The AfTyrians, ignorant of what had been tranfa&ed in 

the receffes of their general's tent that night, and perceive- 
irig thebefieged in motion the next morning, as if they in- 
tended an affault, fent notice of it to Holofernes who was 
found headlefs in his tent, to the unfpeakable furprize of 
all that beheld or heard it. At this the AfTyrians loft all 
courage, and, feized with a panic, betook them to the 
moft precipitate flight, as if in the tragical end of their ge- 
neral they forefaw their own. They left all their treafure 
and baggage behind them, and were purfued with a great; 



u J 1 * i 



llaughter to Chobai h ; 

1%us ended this infolent expedition ; but whether ex- 
actly after this manner or any other we have not to fay 5 but 
that it was unfortunate, and highly fo, may appear by what 
in a few years after followed, meaning no lefs than the fall 
of the Aflyrian empire. What farther relates to this em- 
peror we are at a lbfs to know, except that we are told he 
was fucceeded by a king called 

Sarac (Z), who committing his forces in Chaldaea to 

Nabopallafar he rebelled againft him, and feized on the 

kingdom 



w 

t 

I 

* Ibid c. xv. 3 Polyhift. apud Syncel. Chron. p. 210. 



and if Ptolemy's canon is to be depended on, this ftory may ftand 
molt naturally in the firlt years of Jofiah, who was a minor of but 
eight years of age ; fo that, according to him, it is no wonder, 
there is no mention made of fo very young a king throughout this 
whole book of Judith. Thofe who would know more of this 
may confult the fame learned author, who has profeffedly treated 
on this fubjeft ( 1 5 ', which is fomewhat foreign to our defign, and 
would befides draw us into too great a length. 

( X) This name may have been contracted from Sarchedon, as 
this was from Aflerhadon, Afferhadon-pul, or Sardanapalus (16). 
Here we feemingly fee then, whence we are to derive the two 
Sardanapalufes in profane authors ( 1.7), and particularly thofe in 
Suidas (18), diftinguifiied, the one as a warrior, the other as an 
effeminate creature (19). The great AiTerhadon (20) was the for- 
mer, and this king, who according to our fuppolition muft have 
been the fecond of the name, was the latter. 



M 

(15) Ibid. ( 1 6) Sir If. Newt. Chron. of Anc. Kingd. amend 
p. 293. See before in the notes, p. 278. (17) See before i 



the notes, p. 2 5 5 , 2 5 6. ( 1 %) Ad vocem 2ap£avcwr#Aos 

See before in the notes, Ibid. (20) See before, p. 2 
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Kingdom of Babylon for himfelf, (A), and in that kingdom 
therefore may be fai(| to have been the immediate fucceflbr 
of Chyniladan, or Nabuchadonofor (B), as he ftands iii 

the canon of Ptolemy. The two revolted kingdoms of the 

Medes 



(A) This Nabopallafar was confeffedly an Aflyrian by his name, ; 
which muft have been derived from Nebo r pul-affur ^ this fuffl- 
ciently declares the nation he was of, and it is confirmed by Poly- 
hiftor (21), who calls .him, upon what authority we cannot con- 
ceive, Sardanapalus . So that according to this there, muft have 
been two Sardanapalufes exifting together, the one rifing into pro- 
verity, the other falling into the pit of adverfity. From fome 
fuch notion it muft have been, that we read alfo of another city of 
Niniveh, to which the unfortunate Sardanapalus fent jta his diftrejs 
(22). But he was then actually blocked up in his capital, by the 



united force of the Medes and Babylonians, and this man, accorti 



ing to our hiftorian (23), was the Babylonian that actually joined 
wkhthe medes to deftroy Niniveh ; fo that tfcere is no manner o( 
congruity in the two fads as related. The apparent truth of this 
man> acceflion to the throne of Babylon feems to have been this i 
as he was confeffedly an Affyrian, he may have laid claim to the 
throne of Babylon in right of fucceflion, as of the younger branch 
of the Affyrians descended from the great Nabonaffar, who feems 
to have had the kingdom of Babylon allotted to him by his father, 
or grandfather, Pul, the firft Aliyrian conqueror, while he left 
Aftyria to his eldeft fon. He may, it is likely, have made this 
claim, and the feemingly unfortunate end of the reign of Chy^ 
niladan(24) ma Y> upon the death of that emperor, and the un- 
fettled ftate he muft have left things in, have tempted him to feize 
on Babylon immediately for himfelf, and in his own right ; which, 
it is probable, he had never dared to attempt before. Hence it 
muft feemingly have been, that we have no mention of Sarac, 
or whatever elle he may have been called in Ptolemy's canon. 

(B) The note above makes this fufficiently appear, and what we 
have there already faid feems to have been really the cafe. The 
Medes were at open war with the Affyrians (25), the reft of the 
nations were partly ready to make off the yoke which had been 
reimpofed'on them by Chyniladan (26), if they did not really make 
it off upon the defeat of his army under Holofernes (27/j and 

partly in an actual ftate of independence, having ftiaken off the 

yoke even in the days of Afferhadon, and perhaps before (28) 

and 



(2i) Apud Syncell. Chronogr. p; 210. , (22) See before 
in the notes, p. 258. (2 3 J Alexand. Poly hill, apud Syncell. ubi 
&p. (24; See before, p. 290. (25) Herodot. 1. 1. c. 102. 
{26) See before, p. 289. < 27) Ibid. 290. (28) See before 
*n the notes, p. 277. 
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Medes and Babylonians confpired together a gain ft the em- 
peror at Niniveh, entered into alliances with each other* 
Itfabppailafar particularly fending to Aftyages the Mede, to 
demand his daughter, Amyite, or Aroite, in marriage for 
his fon Nebuchadnezzar k (C). The families "thus united 



make war upon Sarac, who, dreading the calamities ready 
to befal him, waited not for the event, but burnt his palace, 

and 



k Idem, apud eund. ibid. 



and this feifure on Babylon muft have been fuch a blow to the 
^ffyriah monarchy as it never after 1 could recover ; and when the 
two potent arid enterprizing kings of the Medes and of the Baby- 
lonians came to unite their forces together^ it is no wonder the Af- 
fyrian, who was deferted on all hands, could not long withftand 
fuch a conjunction* and immediately began to dwindle, till he Be- 
came quite extinci;, and afterwards obliterated. « 

(C) Here we fee thfc neW prince of Babylori making the moft 
effe&ual court to the king of the Medes; and contra&irig the ni8| 
intimate of alliances with hint for their mutual fupifiort. 




two are then the Belefis and Arbaces of Ctefias (20) imder different 
names ; but more rationally employed towards the fubverncm 'cf 
the Affyrian empire. We fee them here contra&irig with each 
other as confiderable princes, who could no longer brook fubjeclM; 
and not two obfcure revolters and confpirators; fecretly combining 
togther at Niniveh . It is to our purpofe, that Polyhiftor (30) calls 
this Babylonian Nabopallafar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, or 
Nabuchadonofor, the firft Babylonian monarch that makes his 
appearance in fcripture, and thereby fo quadrates 
throughout the whole fyftem of the Affyrian and Babylonian' hi- 
Jlbry, as there recorded, as to fettle the rife of the Babylonian 




empire, and the fall, nearly of the Affyrian, beyond any falli- 
bility of difpute j nor can Ctefias's Belefis ( 3 1 ) have been any 
other than this Nabopallafar, and the rather as Poly hiftbr ( 3 2 ) 
fays, he was no more than governor of Chaldaea or Babylon, 
while he calls Aftyages the Mede, his friend, the fatrapa or lord of 
Media, and thereby makes the diftin&ion of fuperiority between 
them which Ctefias afferts ; fo that in the main, Ctefias may' be 
faid to agree with this author, and to have had his accounts im- 
perfectly delivered to him, if he did not indeed make it his choice 
to e m bell iih this part of his Affyrian hiftory, as well as the reft, 
with the glaring tinfel of romance. 



(29) See before, p. 255. (30J Apud Syncell. ubi fup. (3 

See before, ubi fup. (3 3) Apud. Syncell, ubi fup. 
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and himfelf therewith \ and mayj it is likely, have beeri 
the Sardanapaius talked of by profane hiftori 




Thus fell the empire of Aflyria, or in fome fuch manner, 
(E), and the Medes and Babylonians triumphed oyer its 



rums 



1 Idem, ibid 



■ 

I 

(D) He dreaded perhaps the fury of fych implacable enemies as 

thefe may have been, and particularly of Cyaxares, the fon of 
£ hraor tes ( 3 3 ) , who was determined to avenge the death of his 
father (34) Phraprtes, who muft have been the fame with the 
Aftyages of Polyhiftor ( 35), and the Arphaxad of the Apocry- 
pha (36) ; or perhaps the excefs of l>is pride was fuch, that he 
could not bear the thoughts of captivation or deprivation, but 
chpfe rather to undergo the moft cruel of deaths, even burning 
itfejif. It is obferved (37) to be very extraordinary, that fomany 
fcave voluntarily undergone this moft exquifite torment, when thiey 
had it in their choice to put an end to life fo many other, ways 
Jn the cafe of thofe who have burned themfelves mere}y to put an 
end to their days, without any fort of constraint, after the man- 
ner of the Indians, religion or fuperftitipn may be urged in their 
behalf, than which nothing has a more powerful effect upon the 
mind$ and tempers of men. But in the cafe of Sardanapaius and o- 
thers, who may have dreaded afevere conftraint of per fon, or a dif- 
aftrpus lofs of life by the hand of a remorfelefs enemy, ,it is no fuch 
great wonder,that they Ihould take the moft effe&ual way to deftroy 
both themfelves and what belonged to them, that the enemy might 
not quench the thirst of his rage with their blood, or inrich him- 
felf with their fpoils. The motive to this, in thofe that have fuf- 
fejed it, may be afcribed to the higheft fort of revenge ; it being 
the only method they could take to difappoint the enemy, and 
make him, what he might call a fufferer even by their de. 
ftmttion. 

(E) We have made it our buftnefs in feveral preceding notes in 
this fection, and in fome at the latter end of the former, to lhew> 
that there are two S ardanapalufes in the profane writers, and "that 
thefe two can have been no other than the great Aflerhadon and 
this laft king of AlTyria (38), who may have been thefecond of the 
aame.as the contraction of hisiiame,whichis all we have of it, feems 
to imply. The profane accounts, as we have feen, reprefent the one 
to have been a great and magnificent prince, and to have built even 

cities in one day, as Tarfus and Anchiale, and to have died 

peaceably 



C33)Herodot. 1. i.e. IG2- (34.) Idem, ibid. f^^Apud 

Syncell. ubi fap. (36) Judith c. 1. ver. 5. (37) Is. Caufab. in not# 

adAthen. 1. 12. c. 7. .{38) See before in the notes^ p. 293, 
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■i 

ruins (.F), purfuant to the prophets (G) : . . . Wo to the 

Aflyriaa, the rod of mine anger . . . I will punijhthe fruit 



i 




peaceably and quietly in his bedf 39); the other afluggard, who perifli. 
ed in the flames that confumed his palace,his fervants, and his trea- 
fures^o ). The former then muft have been the great Afferhadon, 
or Sardon pul, of fcripture, and the latter muft have been this 
obfcure prince Sarac, Sarchedon, or Sardon-pul ; for that the 
empire did not fall under the former is moft evident, and that it 
fell under the latter is almoft as plain, by the obfcurity of what 
as related concerning him. For by Herodotus ( 4 1 ) it is clear, it 
had dwindled away apace after the death of the great Afferhadon, 
and languilhed greatly under the ina&ive reign of Saofduchinus, 
who gave the turbulent Medes an opportunity of recolle&ing that 
ftrength, that may have been impaired by the fucceffes of his for 



predeceffor, who was certainly the greateft of all the A£ 



iyrian monarch s ; infomuch, that Chyniladan, who fucceeded 
Saofduchinus, with all his refolution and valour had much ado to 
curb them (42) ; but he dying under fome misfortunes, as ihould 
feem-by his hiftory, and his fucceffor Sarac perhaps proving to be 
an effeminate and flothful man, the Ahyrian throne funk ftill deeper 
than it had ever been, and thofe who had profeffed obedience to 
it hitherto began to defert it, and to confpire againft it ; and being 
under this cloud, and juft on the verge of disappearing for ever, it 
is no wonder, we have no certain notice of what particularly be- 
fel it at its final diffolution ; and the rather, as all thefe parts 
were at the fame time difturbed by a violent irruption of the Scy- 
thians, who kept things in fufpence, or rather in Tubjedion to 
them during 28 years, during which time the Affyrian at Nini- 
veh muft have grown lefs and lefs conliderable, and but gafped till 
the fatal blow was given. Hence it is, that we know fo little of 
Sarac, the laft king of Niniveh, and the exacl: time of the fall b£ 
this empire. 

(F) After this manner it certainly came to deftru&ion, for be- 
fides what Ctelias (4.3) writes, and Polyhiftor (44), even Hero- 
dotus (45) intimates, that it was fubverted by the Medes and Ba- 
bylonians ; by faying, that the Medes conquered all Affyria, ex- 
cepting a part of the province of Babylonia. Whereby he feems 
to underftand, that the Babylonian was a dependant on the Mede; 
though he did not deferve the honour of being accounted his al- 
ly and confederate, as if the Mede would have been powerful 

enough of himfelf, without fuch affiftance as the Babylonian could 

afford 



( 39) A then. Deipnof. 1. 12. p. 529, (40) See before; p. 
259. (41^'L 1. c. 102. (42) See before, p. 286. (43) Ibid, 
p. 259. (44) Apud Syncell. ubi fup. (45) Ubifup. 
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afford him. In this he tacitly agrees bbth with Gtefias and Po- 
lyhiftor ; for the former represents the Babylonian rather as a 
client, than an affiftant , . to the Mede (46) 5 and the. latter tell us^ 
the. Babylonian had no fooner feized on his portion than he ap- 
plied to the Mede for protection, and, to fecure himfelf and de- 
fendants in his new poffeffions* fued to him for a marriage be- 
tween the families (47) ; and that there was this difference of rank 
between them, may be pretty clearly underftood by a prophecy 
jn Ifaiah, which we ihall not fail to take notice of prefently. 
Upon the whole, though Ctefias' is to be condemned for having 
made a romance of the Affyrian affairs, and for the many incon- 
fiftehcies and falfhoods, . he has heaped together concerning the 
fame, it appears, that he had fome fort of information concern- 
ing the fall of this monarchy. We have already feen fdme pa£ 
fages, in him parallel with others in the book of Judith, as fore- 
running the fubyerfion of this empire (48) ; but then he has mi£ 

his fa&s to Chyniladan, or Nabuchadonofor, die. lift 
king but one, and not to Sarac, or Sardanapalus, the laft king 
of all. 




t 



k • * * 



. ; (G) The exa& time of this great event may perhaps be fettled 
pretty nearly. If Chyniladan, or Nabuchadonofor, died in the 
fixth year of Jofiah, as we have as good as proved (49), it muft 
follow, that the fame Jofiah, being flain by Pharaoh Necho, 
king of Egypt, when there was a king of Affyria ftill in being 
(50),^. that kingdom continued many years after the death of Chy- 
niladan ; for Jofiah reigned 31 years (51), the laft of which may 
coincide with the fourth year of Nabocolaflarus, or Nebuchad- 
nezzar, fo that his father Nabopallaffar us, who immediately feiz- 
ed upon the .kingdom of Babylon, upon the deceafe of Chynila- 
dan, or Nabuchadonofor, did not live to fee the deftru&idn of 
Niniveh, which may have flood fome years after his death. 
Now that it came to pafs, that Niniveh flood fo long after the 
combination of the Medes and Babylonians againft it, was owing 
to a flop put to their defigns, by an irruption of the Scythians 
(52), who can have been no other than the Ba&rians mentioned 
before (53), to have come upon the Medes and Babylonians, 
while they were befieging that city. Thefe Scythians held do- 
minion over Afia, as it is called, (54) for the fpace of 28 years r 
during which the confederates were fo far from being able to a& 
againft the king of AfTyria, that they muft have been under con- 
fiderable conftraint and tribute, as well as the other kings and 

princes in thefe parts. The Scythians then were lords in thefe 

parts 



(46) See before, p. 255. (47) Apud Syncell. chronogr, p. 210. 
(4 8 ) See before in the notes, p. 287, 289. {49) -Ibid. (50) 



See vohii. p. 63. (51) See before, p. 60. (52) Herodot, 1. 1 



3. (53) p. 886. (54) Vid. Herodot. ubi fup 





i ANs. Book I, 

of the flout heart of the king of Aflyria, and the glory 
his high looks. For he faith, By the flrength of my band*!: 
have done it, and by my wifdbm, for I am ^prudent ; and % 
have removed the bounds of the people, and robbed their trea-. 
fares, and I ha ve put dawn the inhabitants Me a valianrvmxi 
And my hand hath found as a nefl the riches of the people : and 

as one gather eth eggs that are left, have I gathered all the 
earth, and there voas none that "moved the wing, 6r 6 





the mouth, or peeped. Shall the ax boafl it f elf a gain ft 

? or Jhall the j aw magnify iff elf ' again]} 
as if the rod Jhould Jhake itfelf again, $ 






them that lift it up, or as if the flaff Jhould lift up itfelf 'as 
if it were no wood. Therefore Jhall the Lord, the Lord 
Hofls, fend among his fat ones leannefs, and under his glory 
he Jhall kindle a burning like the burning of a fire ( H ), 

the light of Ifrael jhdll be for a fire, and his holy One fir m 
flame, and it /hall burn and devour his thorns and his briers 
in one day ; and Jhall conjume the glory of his for eft, and of 
his fruitful field, both foul and body ; and they Jhdll be as 
when a flandard-bearer fainiethi And the reft of the • trees 
of his for eft jhdll fa few, thai a child may write * 
/ will break the . Affyriarr in my land, arid upon my mountains 
tread him under foot : then Jhall his yoke depart from off them, 
and his burden depart from off their Jhoulders ' a .*' . 
through the voice of the Lord Jhall the Aflyrian be beaten-down, 
which fmote with a rod \° . . . "then Jhall the Aflyrian fall 
with the f word, not of a mighty man y and the fiword not of 




• t • 



0 



a mean 



4 \ 



m Ifai. x. 5.-— 20. n Idem, xiv. 25. 0 Idem, xxx. 31 



parts about fix or fe ven years after the death of Nabopallaffarfl*, 
and the work of deftroying the kingdom of Affyria could not be 
compleated. till the Scy thians had been driven out of this part of 
Ana, which happened at the expiration of the term of 28 years 
above-mentioned. They then proceeded againft Niniveh, and 
deftroyed it about the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim, king 
of Judah 5 but whether in the fecond, third, or fourth year of 
his reign, we fhall leave the reader to determine ; but it is cer- 
tain, to a fufficient demonftration, that in one of thofe years Ni- 
niveh fubmitted to fate. 

(H) There may be thofe who may imagine thefe words to be 
predictive of the manner of Sardanapalus's death, as related 
profane authors (55). 




(55) See before, p. 258. 




Chap. 





* f 



IANS. 299 



a manjhall devour him Q) : hut be frail flee fivmj&t 



/w<?r*/, his young men Jb all be dtfcom 
pafs -over to his Jlrong, hold for fear (K), 




Jball be afraid of We enjign, 
Zion, and bis furnace in Jerufaleih • \ 
Affyrian .was a cedar in Lebanon, " 

a'jbadowng Jhroud, and of 'an high feature, 
among the thick boughs, "The waters 




deep fit him up on high with her rivers 
his plants., and feni [ out her little rivers unto ^ 
field.. Therefore his height was exalted atove all the trees of 



the field, and his houghs were multiplied, and bis branches be- 



came long becaufe of the multitude of bis waters, when hefhot 




forth. M the fowls of heaven made their n0Jh 
and, under his. branches did all the beajl ' \ ^ \ * 
their young, and under his Jhadow dwelt all great nations. 
Thus-. was he fair in his greatnefs, in. the length 'of * his branches '} 
for his root was by great waters. The cedars in 



p Idem. xxxi. p. 8/9 




J 



Thefe two, the one not a mighty. man, the other not a mean 

man, feem plainly to allude to the mighty Mede, and the depen- 




dent. Babylonian, as we, have diljUnguilhed them in a note' or t 



above 5 fo that this" prophecy feems very naturally applic 





the two men that deftroyed the kingdom of Affyria, as they are 
reprefented by the bulk of authors. 




t ; {K) We cannot help doing Ct'efias the juftice of obfer^ing, 

'That this flight from the /word, this difcomfiiure of the young meh, 
and this retreat to the firoftg hold for fear 9 feem exadly to qua- 

circumftances he relates ; concerning the . latter end 

of Sardanapalus (56). The flight for fear may allude to his flight 
when furprifed in Jiis camp (57) j the dycffmfUHre of hhyoung^men^ 
to the daughter of his army under Salmeneps (58) 5 and. his pafc 

fag. over to bis flrongbold, , to his betaking himfeif tp tys cftyrof 

Niniveh (59). We leayethis matter ^ t^^ x^^s ^-"-^- 
determination, and We, taken notice of it. chiefly to 



it is not from any prejudice conceived. partiGularly" a 



jfias, that we have laboured fo much againft him, or 




are fond of erecting or fuftainihg an hypofhens j and that '"we 
ftould have been as ready to have followed him as any : other, 
cou]d we fafely have done it. In a word, he meant no AffyfiSn 
monarchy but that in fcripture, which was either ftrangely diftovt«- 
e d for him, or he muft, ftudioully and moft unpardonably, have 
difguifed it himfeif. 



(5^) See before, ibid. (57) See before, p, 257. (58^ Ibid. 
(59) Ibid.. 



1 





hide him : the fir-trees were not 




cpe/nut? trees were not like bts branches: 5 ^'»# 




tree.in^th ; e garden\of God wja s "Gfo unto him in his beauty ^7/ 
hay e made him fair by the multitude ; of -:bir branches*: fo that 

f . flr*<?i 0/* Eden, that were in the garden ofiGod^' ^ 




Therefore thus faith 







up : his top 

among the thick boughs, and his heart is lifted up in^his 

i,\ I have delivered him into the hand of the migfrty one 
of the hea then ; 
him out for 




/• *. 7 a; 



/ j&0V*< driven 
the terrible id 



the nations, have cut him off, and have 1 left him : upohHh 
mountains and in all the vallies his branches are 




his boughs are broken by all the rivers of the land, 
people of the earth are gone down from his Jhadow, and :ham 

jwf rum /hall all the fowls of the heaven re- 




main 




upon his branches. 

To the end that none of all the trees by the waters exalt themfelves 



for their height, neither Jhoot up their top. among the thick 




boughs, neither their trees Jland up in their height 
drink water : for they are all delivered unto death, to the nether 
parts of the earth, in the midft of the children of men, with 
them that go down to the pit. Thus faith the Lord Godwin 



the day when he went down to the grave, Icaufed a mourning 
I covered the deep for him, and I refrained the floods thereof 





waters were flayed 5 and I caufed Lebanon io 
mourn for him, and all the trees of the field fainted for 
, / made the nations to Jhake at the found of his fall, when I cajt 
him down to hell with them that defend into the pit : and' oil 



the trees of ' Eden, the^ choice and befl.of Lebanon, *?// that 
drink water Jhall be comforted in the nether parts of the earth* 
They alfo went down into hell with him unto them that bejloin 
with f he fwordj and they that were his arm , that dwelt under 

"""" in the heathen*. ..... Thy Jhepherds Jlumhsr 




thy nobles Jhall dwell in the dufi : 
is fatter ed upon the mountains, and no man gather eth them 






' There is no healing of thy bruife : thy wound is grievous >: 
, fhat hear the bruit of thee, Jhall clap the hands over thee 5 
upon whom hath not thy wickednefs pafl continually 1 f Such 

was the great empire of Aflyria, fuch her glory, as to 
. accounted, even by God himfelf, the firft and fupreme 
nations, and fuch her fearful fall ; nor is all this meant of 




Ezek. xxxi. 17. . . T Nahum iii. 18, 19 
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any other than the monarchy founded by Pul, who firft be- 
gan to affli& Ifraely and Judah* and the neighbouring na- 
tions; and whofe fucceflbrs were the firft that attempted to 
extinguifh the great nations on this fide of the Euphrates, 
who extended their dominion over all lands, and who fell 
to naught in the perfon of Sarac, Aflerhaddon II. or §ar- 
danapalus 3 ; fo that AfTyria being expunged from the book 
of nations, and her records long fince no more ; fallhood 



has been invented and propagated to preferve her' the ha- 
nour truth was deprived of being able to pay her, and con- 
cerning which we mould have had next to nothing of 
genuine to relate, but for the plain aififtance of fcripture 

and the moft ineftimable concurrence of Ptolemy's Aftro* 
nomical Canon. 



30 « 



r See before in the notes, p. 293. 





HAP. IX. 



the Hiftory of the Babylonians 



ft 






T. 




fbe Defcription of the Country 

Chald^ea. 




0 



Babylon 



or 



w 




have already done confiderably towards the geo- 
graphy of this kingdom, and particularly with regard 

; c . Its 



to the times immediately fucceffive to the delug 
inoft antient name was Shinaar, Sennaar^ Senjar, 



Singara, Nam*. 



and the like u . but whether or no it extended to what has 



been fince known more peculiarly for the domi 



of 



Babyl 



on, we have already declared w we know not, nor is 



it poffible to gather 



any great degree of fatisfa&ion^ 

though 



vol. 



* See voL i. particularly in the notes, p. 362, 408. 



u See 



1. p. 361, 408. 



foregoing citations. 

Vol. IV. 



w See before, in the places of the two 



Z 
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.1 * 




Divifions 



Extent 
certain. 





The Hiftory of the Babylonians. 

though there is fome reafort to think it did, becaufe it is 
ufed to denote this whole kingdom, when in the meridian 



of empire 



Babyl 



a name univerfally fuppofed to 



have been borrowed from that of the tower and city 



Babel ; and Chaldasa from the Chald?e 



Chafdim 




Th 



i '0 



two laft names fometimes extend themfelves 



the whole territory, being indifferently ufurped for each 



other ; but 



fometimes limited to certain parts of 



-Babylon being ufed for the parts between the rivers 
and Euphrates, and the country more immediately 



Tig 



the 



ghbourhood of the city itfelf of Babyl 



and Chaldaea 



for the parts more immediately conterminous with Arabia, 
and ftretching fouth-eaftward to the (hore of the Perlian 
gulph. Thefe two great names were alfo ufed in difHn&ion 
of each other upon another account, not fo much to our 
prefent purpofe ; finally, they were fometimes fwallowed up 
by that of Aflyria y. 

By this means this kingdom came to be divided into two 
principal parts, together, it is likely, making up a confi- 
derable extent, and including a very great portion of Me- 
fopotamia, and a good and valuable tract of what may be, 



properly 



gh, called Arabia j whence it may be diftin 



it 



gutfhed into the Mefopptamian and the Arabian 
How far this country extended northward is paft 

termination, but for its limits weftward, fouthward, arid 

eaftward, we cannot be very much at a lofs, feeing it was 

the eaftward bounded by the Tigris, which divided it 



boundaries. f rom AflV 



the fouthward by the conflux of the 



and the Perfian gulph, and to the weftward by the 



Defart Arabia 



the northward it muft have been bounded 



by fome part of Mefopotamia, but by what part of 



lhall never be able 



we 



know how far they in 



croached upon each other, and were 



fidered 



diftina 



countries. Hence it is fometimes a pra£ti 



with g 



graphers to treat of Babylonia and Mefopotamia at the fame 



time and once for all 
country 



5 



being properly one and the fame 



This ample region may very naturally fuit with the 
jefty of the Babylonian kings 3 but the name muft cert 




* Dan. i. 2. 



x See vol. i. p. 459 



y Strabo, I 16. p 



736.' Herodot. &c. &c. &c. z Vid, Cellar. Notit. Orb. Antty 
Vol. ii. e, 16, p. 451. 
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The Hiftory of the 




onisifts 



Jy have prevailed 



and that it did not become even more 



> 4 

days, beyond its proper limits 



have been owing to its being fecond to the Afly 
had rooted itfelf firmly over all the 
for which the Babylonians muft have had too much 



erfal, muft 

ian, which 
kingdoms about, and 



to attempt to chang 



feeing 



Z 2 



may have been by 

them 



V 

(L) The limits of the Babylonian empire were much the fame 
With thofe of the AlTyrian empire after the revolt of the Medes, 
and hence the Babylonian name was almoft as widely extended as 
the AlTyrian, and indeed they are frequently ufed the one for 
the other,, though this latter feems to have had the afcendanfi 
and pre-eminence, as being prior, and, as it were, fuperior to 

" Berofus faith, That Nebuchadnezzar held E~ 



the former. 

" gyP^ Syria, Phoenicia, and Arabia ; and Strabo adds Arbela 
" to-the territories of Babylon; arid faying that Babylon was 



antiently the metropolis of AlTyria, he thus defcribes the limits 
u of the Afiyrian- empire [or more properly the Babylonian]* 
Contiguous, faith he, [1. 16.] to Perfia and Sufiana are the Aft 
fyrians ; for fo they call Babylonia, and the greateft part of the 
region about it ; part of which is Aturia, wherein Ninus 
[or Niniveh], and Appolloniatis, and the Elymaeans, and the 
'f Paraetacae, and Chalonitis by the mountain Zagrus, and the 



**• fields near Ninus, and Dolomene, and Chalachene, and Cha- 
zene, and Adiabene, and the nations of Mefopotamia near the 
Gordyasans, and the Mygdones about Nifibis, unto Zeugma 
upon Euphrates 5 and a large region ©n this fide of the Euph- 
rates, inhabited by the Arabians and Syrians, properly fo called, 
as far as Cilicia, and Phoenicia, and Libya, and the fea of E- 
gypt, and the Sinus Ifficus : v And a little after, defcribing the 



u 



it 



tt 



tt 



tt 



« 



extent of the Babylonian region, he " bounds it on the north 

" with tlie Armenians and Medes, unto the mountain Zagrus ; 
" on the eaft fide with Sufa, and Elymais, and Paraetacene, . in* 
clufively ; on the fouth with the Perfian gulf and Chaldaea, and 
on the weft with the Arabes Scenitae as far as Adiabene and Gor- 



tt 



dyasa Afterwards, fpeaking of Sufiana and Sittacene, a region 
between Babylon and Sufa, and of Paraetacene, and Coflaea, and 
Elymais, and of the Sagapeni and Siloceni, two little adjoining 
provinces; he concludes, [1. 16. p. 745*] " Andthefe are the na- 
tions which inhabit Babvlonia eaftward : to the north are Media 
and Armenia, exclufively ; the greateft part of Adiabene is plain, 
" the fame being part of Babylonia : in fome places it borders on 
Armenia ; for the Medes, Armenians, and Babylonians warred 



" frequently on one another (60)." We here fee Afiyria and 
Babylonia moft remarkably confounded together, not only as the 
feme empire, but as the fame country. 

(60) Sir If, Newt, Chron. of Anc, Kined, p, 324, 325. 
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* 

them deemed their greateft glory, that they were of v Af- 
fyrian origin themfelves, as will be feen hereafter. But it 
is certain, that the proper Babylon, in later times, was con- 
lined to the very fouthermoft parts of Mefopotamia, which 
our maps fometimes reprefent as a peninfula, or rather, as 
it is, a clufter of iflands ; this fmall territory, together 
with the proper Chaldaea already mentioned, is now de- 
fcribed for this country, which, in antient days,' obtain- 
ed as far to the northward, as fhould feem, as Senjar at 
leaft. 

a This country, lying within the fifth north climate, 
enjoys an air very temperate and wholefome for the moil 
part, though at certain feafons of the year no air can 
poifibiy more dangerous to breathe in. The heats are fo 
extraordinary here, that the richer fort were ufed to fleep 
in tubs and cifterns of water *, nor could they bear to live 
without this pernicious practice, which ftill continues, as 
every body that has been in thefe parts very well knows'; 
£nd at certain feafons they have here the dreadful plague 
of a peftilential wind, much talked of by modern travellers, 
and which we fhall be more particular about in the geo^ 

graphy of Perfia. It feldom or never rains here for certain 
months of the year ; fo that the inhabitants, in the north? 
ermoft parts of this country, and generally all over it, 
are at great labour and trouble in watering their lands* 
when the convenience of waters will allow them to do it ; 

* ^ 

and efpecially along the banks of the Euphrates, where 
their engines and wheels are (b frequent, as fometimes to 
hurt the navigation of the river f. This drought conn* 
nues commonly eight months of the year * ; nay, it has 
been fometimes known not to have rained here for two 

p 

years and a half together, and the inhabitants reckon, that 
if it does but rain twice or thrice in a year, it is enough 
for their purpofe b : this is remarked by Herodotus c , who 



fays, that in the land of the Aflyrians its feldom rained *, 
and that, though the country was quite like Egypt, its fer- 
tility was not caufed by the inundations of the river, as in 
that country, but by the painful labour of the inhabitants, 
who either actually watered it by hand, or dug trenches, 

and other conveyances of that kind, for the refreihment 

and 



Plutar. Sympof. 1. 3. p. 640. f See Leon. Rauwolfs 



Travels into the Eaftern Country, part 2. c. 6. p. 1 60. a Vid 
Puirch. Pilgr. vol. 1. c. 12. p. 62. b Rauwolf ubi fup* 
p. 152. c 1. 1. c. 193. VicL & Strab. 1. 15. p. 692. 
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and fecundation of. this country, though, however, the 
fame fort of labour is neceflary even in Egypt d . The foil 
being rich, the climate in general excellent, and the in- 
duftry of the inhabitants what it ought to be* this country 
for fertility ufed to vie with any other fpot on the face of 
the earth. We have feeh it compared to v Egypt, as above 



and the fouthermoft parts of it between the rivers may be 
particularly compared with the Delta of that country, it 
being, like that, made up of endlefs iflands, fome formed 



nature, and fome by art, and is befides almoft und 




the fame parallel of latitude; n®r is the other part of it, 
Chaldaea properly fo called, between the Euphrates and 
the mountains of Babylon, as they are commonly term- 
ed, much lefs watered by rivers and canals conducted from 
the Euphrates, and large refervoirs or lakes feemingly bor- 
rowed from the fame river. And hence it is, that e He- 
rodotus compares this country with Egypt, and hence, to- 
gether with the excellence of its foil, it was fo fruitful, 
that the fame venerable author f imagines it impoflible any 
one. fhould believe what he could .fay about it, that had 
not, like himfelf, been an eye-witnefs of the fame; though 
he ventures to aflert, that, for the plenty of its producti- 
ons, it was reckoned to be a third part of Alia, that is of 
the Perfian empire, and that, when it exceeded even itfelf, 
i^ would yield 300 fold, but 200 moft commonly. 

Being a country of fuch plenty of waters, and bei 
for the moft part low and flat, it may chiefly, of trees, 
have abounded with the willow, whence it came to be 
called the The Valley of Willows, as Prideaux s would, 
after Bochart, mend the text h . The palm alfo flourifhed 
naturally all over this land, and chiefly that of the date 
kind, as we underftand our author % which afforded them, 
as he exprefles liimfelf k , meat, and wine, and honey, 



though the vine, the ^olive, and the fig, were what th 
otherwife happy country could not boaft of 1 , no more than 
her fitter Egypt. But for grain it exceeded ^every other 
land ; the millet and the fefame fhot up here to the fize of 
trees, and the leaves of the barley and wheat were ufually 
four good fingers broad m . The fefame afforded them oil 
inftead of the olive, and the palm afforded them wine in- 

Z 3 ftead 



d See Vol. i. p. 496. * Ubi fupr. f Ibidem. * Con- 
e &. of the Hift. of the Old and New Teft. part 1 book ± r 
P- 105. in 8vo." h Ifai. xv. 7. 1 Herodofc ubi fup, k Ibid. 
1 Ibid, m Ibid. 
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ftead of the grape n . In fhort, for vegetable produ&ions 
it .may be juftly compared with Egypt; and to dwell on 
them would be little better than repeating what we have 

faid about that country 
Rivers, ca- ' All this fertility muft have been greatly owing to the 

&c * rivers Tigris and Euphrates, which were wont in the 

months of June, July, and Auguft, to overflow their 
banks, and lay this country under water ; the mow in thofe 
months melting away in great quantities from the moun- 
tains of Armenia. But this being found detrimental and 
deftru£tive to the inhabitants, thefe inundations were guard- 
ed againfl: by numbers of artificial rivers and canals, where* 
by the waters were diftributed and abated, the country in 
general benefited, and an eafy communication effected be- 
tween the inhabitants. Some of thefe canals were fo large 
as to be navigable in the winter months but the chief of 
them all feems to have been the Naharmalcha, or Royal 
River V Concerning this, and the reft of its kind, we 
piuft always be a good deal in the dark ; for till of late 
years we have known next to nothing of the face of this 
country, from the experience of our own travellers, or the 
affiftance of the antient eaft geographers, without which it is 
next to impoflible to fix any thing certain about it in the 
antient weftern geographers. Nor have we as yet, it is to 
be feared, fufficient inftruclions with regard to the parti- 
culars of this intricate country, which can never be pro- 



perly delineated, but by an actual and accurate furvey, 
which is what we can never fo much as hope for. -We 
fhall therefore only obferve, that the Naharmalcha, which, 
as reprefented by the antients, mull: have been a vaft work, 
is not now eafily diftinguimable from the other branches 
and canals of this country. There is fome difficulty to 
niake the antient geographers, in this particular cafe, con- 
fiftent with the beft of our pre fen t maps, nor are the fame 
geographers in this cafe very confident with themfelves; fo 
that in a point of this obfeurity we (hall be as brief as pof- 
fible defpairing, with all the lights and afliftances we have, 
to be able to fix this royal river quite to the fatisfaclion 
either of the reader or of ourfelves. The Naharmalcha is 
then by fome r fuppofed to have been the fame with the 
river of Cutha, now called Couti, or Cuti> which feems 
to have been an artificial brancji conducted from th< 

Euphrate 



n Ibid. ° See vol. i. p. 503. p Herod ot. ubi fupr. q Se 

Vol, i. p. 191. 1 Al Tabari in cap. de Morte Sane. • 
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Euphrates into the inland of Arabia, where it falls in to" 
feme lakes or waters, called the lake of R a ha ma,- or Al 
Batayeh, in De Lille's maps, and muft have been, toge- 
ther with fome overflowed lands, farther eaftward in the 



proper Chaldea, the Paludes Babylonicae of the antients. 



This river is faid to have been dug by Gutha, or Cu|h, 
king of Babel, but it is more ufually by the oriental writers 
attributed to his fon Nimrod s . This Naharmalcha is call- 



ed a branch of the Euphrates, and is faid to have emptied 
itfelf into the lakes and upon the overflowed lands, to have 
divided the country, and to have warned the towns of 



Irak, and is faid to have been the fame called the river 
Sud, the river of the Black Country, or of the Black 
T/owns \ By this it fhould have been no more than a 
branch of the Euphrates, by labour and art conducted in- 
to the inland of Arabia. The river of Nehardea, or Ri- 
ver of Knowledge, fuppofed to be the fame with the Na- 
arda of Ptolemy, and to have run not above 20 miles 
above Sora, or at leaft the univerfity itfelf of Nehardea, a 
famous one belonging to the Jews, is faid to have been 
no farther diftant from Sora, and to have been feated on 

■ 

the eaftern banks of the Euphrates, and to have been 

inany miles above the place from whence the royal ri- 
ver, or Naharmalcha, was derived on the oppofite Chore, 
by which it is to be concluded, that it ran weft ward or 
fouthward of the Euphrates, and confequently, that it 
could not poffibly have had any communication with the 
Tigris, whereas by all the antients we underltand, that it 
was a very large canal, navigable by mips, between the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and that it was cut for that very 
purpofe. By Ptolemy we underiftand, that it did not on- 
communicate with the two rivers, but alfo difcharged 
itfelf into the Paludes, or {landing waters and overflowed 
grounds ; by him we underftand, that it was derived more 
properly from the Tigris, that it wafhed the walls of Ba- 
bylon, or at leaft ran not very far from that city, and that 
thence, mixing with the Euphrates, the canal was imme- 
diately continued away to the Paludes. It is not to be 
doubted, but that this Naharmalca was contrived more 
particularly for the great city of Babylon, that fo it might 
have the immediate advantage of both the great rivers at 
once ; and accordingly we have in De Lille's maps a cut 




Z 4 



or 



p. 40 



■ 

Idem ibid. *. Vid. Hyde, & HHL Relig. Vet* Perfar 
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or canal reprefented from the Tigris to the Euphrates, juft by 
what are now called the ruins of Babylon ; and exactly in a 
line with the river Cutha, or Cuti, as it is now called and 
reprefented, which continues itfelf to the waters in the in- 
land of Arabia ; and thus we leem to have the true fitua- 
tion and extent of this river, which muft certainly have 
'been the fame, and the rather as it is to this day called 
Almalec, the King, or Royal. It is in the fame maps 
reprefented as imperfe&, and as not reaching quite to the 
Euphrates, and therefore, as much as it may have been 
formerly confidered as -a branch of the Euphrates, it is 



now moft properly a branch of the Tigris. It appears 
then, that it is partly choaked up, as it was in the days 
of Trajan u , who reftored it to its priftine ftate, after it had 
been for many ages dug by the great Nebuchadnezzar \ 
Thus, by comparing Ptolemy with the beft of our modern 
geographers, it feems, that we have in general marked 
out the canal of the Naharmalcha, which may at fir ft 
have included no more than the cut between the two ri* 
vers, though it came afterwards to be nominally extended 
to the inclufion of the river of Cutha, which muft have 
been a diftin& work. At fome diftance to the weftward 
of the Naharmalcha was another river, corruptedly in 
Ptolemy balled the Maarfares, for the Naarfares, or the 
Nahar Sare, the Stinking River ; this alfo he derives from 
the Tigris, and continues to the Paludes ; but our . beft 

maps have no fign of fuchariver or canal at prefejit in thefe 
parts ; nor can we thereby fix the place of the Nehardea 
or Naarda of Ptolemy above, which, though he mentions 
it as a town only, muft by its name have been a river alfo, 
and, as we are told, to the weftward of the Nahar Sare x . 
It may be labour in vain to attempt to trace out thefe 
and the other numerous branches and canals which water- 
ed the antient country of Babylon, though by the beft 



helps We have. Many of them, that have been formerly 
confiderable, may be now no more, and others may have 

been formed fince, that were not in antient days % for a 
country fo prodigioufly watered, fo low withal, and fo 
fubjeft to the violence of extraordinary inundations from 
two fuch great rivers as the Tigris and Euphrates, and fo 
neglected as it muft for ages paft have been, may be fairly 

con- 



11 Vid. Amm. Marcell. p. 498. * Megafthen. ex Abyden. 
apud Eufeb. de pnepar. evang. 1. 9. c. 41. p. 456. x Vid. Hyde 
>ubi fupr. p. 71. 
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concluded to have changed face confiderably, and fre- 
quently, fince the time Ptolemy ftourifBed ; and it muft 
be next to impoffible to delineate the exa& face' of this 
country, when it was the feat of empire, or when it had 
ftrength and riches fufficient to take care of its numerous 
banks, and to keep them in repair. 

; The Euphrates, thus branched out and divided, may T heE 
now claim to be confidered feparateJy. The name of thisphrat© 
river we have already fpoken to y , and have now to add,, 
that it takes its rife from the mountains of Armenia* / 



and that it continues its courfe fouthward, warning the eaft 



ern (kins of Syria, and fouth eaftward dividing Arabia 
from Mefopotamia, till, mixing with its fellow traveller 
the Tigris, it falls at length into the Perfian gulf. This 
confiderable river is flow, for the moft part, in its courfe z , 
and not very well adapted throughout for navigation, be- 

caufe of fome parts of it which are fhoal, and fome parts 
of it that are rocky. We are told it is not navigable for 
the larger fort of barks, any lower from Bir, or Beer, in 
Mefopotamia, than a place called Roufvaine*, which muft 
be the Rafaine in fome of De Lifle's maps, but that the 
fmaller craft may go down quite to Baflbra. Beyond this 
Roufvaine it feems there are rocks which are dangerous for 
the larger veflels b , but our author feems here to be quite 
miftaken, for Roufvaine, or Rafaine, is an inland place, 
at a diftance from the banks of this river. A traveller c 
who actually went down this river, and feems to have had 
as great a fenfe of the dangers of his voyage as aay man 
could well have, makes no mention of rocks in this river 
till he comes down a great way below, to a place he calls 
Deer d , and which is confiderably beyond Racka, or Racca, 
where they were obliged to ufe the fkill and aiftftance of 
pilots e . At Bir in Mefopotamia, which was the common 
place of embarkation from the weftern parts, this river is 
compared to the Thames at London, but was then ob- 
served to have been confiderably fallen f ; and indeed 
the breadth of this river muft be very uncertain, and, as 
the cafe ufually is, depend upon the feafons and the wea- 
ther. In many places it divides itfelf into feveral {hallow 

branches. 



y See vol. i. p. 191. 2 Rauwolf ubi fupr. part 2. c. 1. p. 126., 
* Thevenot. Voy. au. Lev. part 1. c. 9. p. 46. b Thevenot. 
fcid. c Rauwolf. d Idem ibid. p. 152. e Ibid. f Maund. 

Jour, from Alepp. to the river Euphrat. p. 3. See alfo Thevenot. 
tthifupr. 
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branches, and forms feveral iflandss; in fome parts it is 
broad and {hallow^ in others wide and deep like a little 
fea h , and, upon the whole, is not near fo convenient as 



the Tigris 1 . Though the Euphrates, we have obferved 
^above, is moderate in its courfe, its water is fo continual- 
ly foul, that there is no drinking it till it has fettled for a 
time, or been paffed through a cloth, or a ftrainer k 5 but 
its water, when in proper order, is preferred before any in 
thefe parts, and faid to be lighter than any other, whence 
the river is known, with the neighbouring people, by a 



name which fignifies the water of defire *. The fi{h of this 
river is alfo reported to be excellent in kind, and particular 
notice is taken of one fomewhat like a carp, which fome* 
times weigh 17 or 18 pounds" 1 , which is all that may be 
necelTary to fay on this fubje<St. 

• The antient way of navigating this river has fomething 
very lingular and extraordinary in it. The veflels they 
ufed were round, without diftin&ion of head or {tern, 
and were no better than great wicker balkets coated over 
with hides, which they guided along with two oars or pad- 
dles. Thefe vefTels were of different fizes, and would 
fome of them carry a burden of palm wine, or other mer- 
chandife, to the weight of 5000 talents, and, according 
to their fize, had live affes on board of them. Having thus 
fallen down the river to Babylon, and unloaded their car- 
goes they ftripped off their hides, and felling the reft 
their veffel, with the ftraw and whatever elfe might have 
ferved them for the convenience of ftowage, and putting 
, their hides upon the backs of their afles, they returned by 
land to the place whence they came, where they wrought 
up another frame, or bafket, to repeat their voyage ; it 
being impoffible for them to ftem the ftream up again by 
water". 

Natural and This country is more than ordinarily remarkable for 
artificial ra- the feat of Paradife, which is moft rationally fuppofed to 




nties. 



as 



have been partly, if not all, within the limits of it 0 ; 
alfo for the great plain of Shinaar, now Senjar, where the 
whole race of mankind were gathered together in one bo- 
dy after the flood, and whence they difperfed themfelves 

over the face of the earth p. The bitumen of this country 

we 



£ Rauwolf ubi fupr. p. 126. k Idem ibid. & p. 162. 1 Idem 
ibid. & Thevenot. ubi fupr. k Rauwolf ubi fupr. p. 126. l Thei 
venot. ubi fupr. 113 Rauwolf ubi fupr. n Herodct. i. 1. <?• 
6 See vol. i, p. 193, p Ibid. p. 407, 444. 
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we have already * fpoken of at large, as well as of the 
place where it more remarkably abounded/. The ruins of 
Babylon, and what remains of the tower, as fuppofed, of 
Babel, might here claim a place, had not another more 
proper occurred in the former part of this work 3 . 






T. II. 



r 

fhe Antiquity i Governments Laws, Religion, Cu 
ftoms, Arts, Learning, and Trade of the Baby 
lonians. 



t 



DABEL is the firft kingdom we find ere&ed in fcripture,A 

*^ and claims an origin prior to that of Aflur, though, 
according to the common courfe of hiftory, it muft appear 
after it. Nimrod was the founder of it r , but for many 
ages it enlarged not its bounds, and evidently appears to 
have remained a petty royalty, till the Affyrians paved tho 
way to the empire it attained to. Or, on the other hand, 
jf it be granted, that even under Nimrod himfelf it at- » 
tained a height. of power, nothing feems more natural than 
to conclude, that it fuddenly fell down to a level with its 
neighbours, and even below fome of them, and particu- 
larly the famous and antient kingdom of Elam, or Perfia ; 
for fo early as the days of Abraham we meet< with a king 

of Sennaar, the antient Babylon, in the army of Chedor- 
laomer king of Elam u , as a vaffal, feemingly, and a tri- 
butary. The arguments we have formerly ufed to deftroy 
the boafled antiquity of Aflyria tr , may be exhibited here 
to deftroy that of this empire ; but not to repeat what we 
have fo fully urged, and which muft of courfe affect this 
empire, as it confeffedly rofe upon the ruins of the for*? 
nier ; we would only take notice, that fcripture knows no- 
thing of any king of Babylon from the king of Shinaar 
above in the army of Elam, till the days of Merodach BaU 
adan, who was contemporary with Hezekiah x ; as alfo 
that, by the feveral hiftories of the nations that precede in 
this work, it is plain, that no Babylonian fcepter awed any 
one of them, till many years after the faid Merodach Bal- 

adan. So that, though we confefs this to have been the 

moil: 



q See vol. i. in the notes, p. 41 3. T Ibid. 3 Ibid. p. 414, 
416. r Ibid. p. 463. u Genef. xiv. 9.. v See before in the 



preceding chapter paiTim. *2 Ktng-..x& 12. 
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moft antient kingdom of the world, we deny it to have 
reached the imperial dignity till what we may call very 
lately, in comparifon of what has been vainly boafted, and 
unwarily believed. 

The Babylonians, or Chaldeans, however laid claim 
to a moft enormous antiquity, unwilling to be behind-hand 
with the Egyptians, or any nation elfe, pretending, to have 
regiftred the tranfa&ions of 150,000 years y , according to 
fome, or 473,000 years, according to others % reckoning 
down to Alexander, from the time they firft began to ob- 
ferve the ftars ; a moft monftrous fable, which needs no 

refutation, though it may deferve fome animadveruon (M). 

The 



0' * 



y Vid. Syncell. Chronogr. x Diodor. Sicul. Bibl. Hift. 2. p. 81. 



(M) This extravagant and fenfelefs defire of feveral nations to 
be thought antient has not only been, in good part, the deftruc- 
tion of hiftory, but has, to all appearance, alfo been confiderably 
hurtful to religion. Vanity, as we have fhewn (6i), firft in- 
troduced the forging of records to fupply the want or lois of 
them : and as antiquity was thought the moft honourable dif. 
tin&ion of a people, when nations, as the Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, or others came to be great and powerful, and to remark 
how mean a figure their predecefifors made, in comparifon, but a 
few years before, if they had any certain tradition about it, and 
that they had cannot very well be doubted ; and to perceive, that 
perhaps fome other nations had a great value for themfelves for 
their antiquity, they were afhamed of their deficiencies, fcorned in 
any degree to be inferior to any other nation under the fun, and 

fo not only run up their antiquities they knew not whither, but 
removed fome of their eminent princes, who had lived as yefter^ 
day, into ages far beyond the day of creation, and made gods 01 
them ; in their glory exalting themfelves above their fellows, and 
claiming a right of fuperiority over them, which perhaps could 
never have been accounted for but by this method. We have u\ 
great meafure given a glaring inftance of this in the later Syrians, 
who, as Jofephus obferves of them, celebrated the memory of 
their kings, Hadad and Hazael, in his time, and carrying their 
ftatues about in proceflion, vaunted their great antiquity, though 
they had not been dead above 1 1 00 years ; but by this they cer* 
tainly meant no more than to fet off the gods of their own coun- 
try ; for though they were ftrangers in Syria at firft, and intro- 
duced to fupply the place of the natives who were carried away 
captive, they had then been in the country many ages, and reck 



oned 



(6i) See before, p. 203, 
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The government of this nation, if the character which Their 
generally prevails concerning its founder Nimrod a may be ve ^ fiin 



relied 



a See vol. i. p. 480. 



oned themfelves as the original proprietors, juft like the Irifh at 

this day, who, though chiefly defcended from colonies of Englifh 
and Scotch, and not very antient ones either, difown both , the 
nations, and glory in what they find peculiar to that kingdom, 
trueorfalfe; and thus thefe later Syrians, though they had no 
manner of relation to the antient kings of their country, meant 
by this vaunting of their gods, Hadad and Hazael, to reflect a 
diftionour upon the Aflyrians and Babylonians, whofe gods they 
knew by tradition or hiftory to have been younger ; and hence- 
you haveAdad, the firft of gods (62). 

If the want of regular hiftory was not in fome meafure the 
fupport of idolatry, which it certainly muft have been, it was 
doubtlefs what gave birth to the notion of the world's being eter- 
nal. Philofophers, at a lofs for the origin of things, and deftitute 
of a guide to direct them thereto, prefently grounded themfelves 
upon falfe principles, and thence proceeded to fubtilife themfelves 
into errors without end, and fancies infinitely abfurd, which were 
foon propagated among the ftudious men in all branches of lite- 
rature ; fo that hiftorians and antiquaries thinking there was room 
enough to range in, and fome of them being more greedy * of ic 
than others, though they were all defirous of it, you have by this 
means the diforder and difagreement among antient authors never 
to be reconciled to one another, either with refpect to affairs at 
home or abroad . Upon the whole, hence it is you have the va- 
riety of accounts given in by nations, one endeavouring to exceed 
another, as they have been partly collected (63) to our hands, and 
a^they here follow : 

Years. 

Zoroafter lived before Plato's death - 6000 



Chaldees had accounts of 



Before the Trojan war - 5 



47 



From the firft Chaldean aftronomer to Alexander 473000 
Sais in Egypt had chronicles of - - - 8000 
Athens built before Sais 
F rom Vulcan to Alexander ? 



1000 
48863 



Kings of Egypt before Amafis reigned 1 3000 

From Ofiris to Alexander ... - 



Or 



10006 
13000 



Men reigned in Egypt after the gods - * 15000 

* 

(62) See vol. ii. in the notes, p. 346. (63) Ludov. Viv. ii 
ad Auguft. de Civit. Dei. xii. 10. See the Appendix to Whi 
Ron's Efiay towards reftoring the true text of fcripture, p. 23 3. 
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relied on, was in its very infancy tyrannical and defpotic ; 
but that it continued fo is not to be fuppofed, except at the 
fame time it be conceived that firft prince was fucceeded by 
kings exactly of his own fort. After him it certainly be- 
came on a foot with the petty kingdoms of thefe parts, till 
the Aflyrians, in procefs of time, laid the foundation where 
on it afterwards exalted itfelf as the Queen of the Eaft. 
, And as from the former it derived its luftre and majeftyi 

nothing is more likely, or indeed more certain, than that 
it adhered to the maxims and practices of its founder ; and 
the rather, as thefe Babylonians themfelves were Aft 
fyrians, defcended from Pul the great Aflyrian, who ira 
mediately gave rife to both the empires, as will be anv> 
ply made to appear in the fequel. The government 
therefore of Babylon, like that of Aflyria b , was haugh* 

and defpotic, and the fcepter, as fhould feem, here- 
ditary. The whole centered in the perfon of the king, all 
decrees ilTued from his mouth * ; and how could it be 
lefs, when he affected even deity and divine worlhip 
as the cuftom was with thefe princes ? And here, by 
the way, it may be obferved, that this political, not to 
fay blafphemous, arrogance, was but natural to men who 
had fuch wide and unwarrantable views of lording it over 
the whole bulk of mankind. It was one of the moft ef- 
fectual means they could think of, to intimidate the ria 

ons who had not yet owned their power, and to reftrain 
thofe who did, from alTerting their right to be governed by 
whom, and in what manner, they pleafed. For without 
fome fuch bridle upon the fuperftitious minds of men, it 
had been next impoflible to maintain dominion, over parts 
far remote from the feat of the imperial refidence ; and 
no doubt, the argument they ufed of having prevailed a- 
gainft all the gods of the nations, and of being mightier far 
than they % carried a conviction with it, which not only 
ferved all purpofesfor the prefent, but for the future alfo. 
And hence it muft have been, or upon principles of the 

fame fort, that the great conquerors of the eaft have al- 
ways affected retirement from the immediate commerce or 
others, as too glorious to be beheld by vulgar eyes ; a kind of 
arrogance which implies a fuperiority not much inferior to 
what was claimed by thefe firft monarchs of the Aflyrian 

race, as well on the throne of Niniveh, as on that of Ba- 
bylon > 



b See before, p. 20 1, * See Dan, in. 29. iv. 6. f See be 
fore, p. 273, 
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by Ion ; and is, as we have faid, one of the moft politic 
methods of keeping in fubjedion a number of nations of 



different languages, complexions, and manners, to a man 
who muft be a ftranger to almoft all of them. Thefe 
proud potentates, however, adminiftered their government 
by officers of feveral forts, civil and military, and accord- 
ingly we find them divided into three claffes, ancj fup- 
ppfed to be chofen from among the graveft and moft noble 
perfonages in all the empire A 5 the firft had the charge of 
virgins and their difpofal in marriage, and were to judge in 
matters of adultery, and the like ; the fecond took cog- 
nizance of thefts, and the third of the reft e . We find the 
Subordinate powers under this , mighty emperor, divided 
into princes, governors, captains, judges, treafurers, coun- 
cilors, and meriffs f , to that it is plain, nothing was want- 
ing to keep peace and good order in the empire, and that 
the civil and military ceconomy was under fevere regula- 
tion : as for what relates to religion and fuperftitious mat- 
ters, that will fall under another head. 
P , This great King of Kings 2 had a houmold equal to HishouihoW 
; the fublimity of his ftation, the chief officers of which 
feem to have been the captain of his guard h , the prince 
jq{ his eunuchs V and the prime minifter k , in the nature 
of the Turkifh vizier, who more immediately reprefented 
;the perfon of his great mafter. The firft of thefe had the 
execution of the arbitrary and fanguinary commands the 
, fecond had charge of the education and fubfiftence of the 
youth of the palace m , and the latter fat in the king's gate, 
as it is called *, to hear complaints and to pafs judg- 
ments. Befides thefe, there feems to have been a mafter 
of the magicians always at hand °, to fatisfy the king upon 
any thing he might want to know, with regard to future 
ity and prognostication. None were allowed the honour 
of ferving in his prefence that was not remarkable for 
beauty of perfon p and excellence of parts (N) ; and his 

wives 



d Strab. 1. 16. p. 745. * Vid. eund. ibid. f Dan. iii. 2, 3. 

* Dan. ii. 37. h Idem. ibid. ver. 14. 1 Idem. i. 10. * Idem 
ii. 48. 49. 1 Idem. ibid. 14. m Idem. i. 7, 8, 9, 10, &c. 

* Idem. ii. 49. 0 Idem. iv. 9. p Idem. i. 4 — 10—20. 

(N) This has always been the cuftom in the eaftern countries, 
and at this day, " The youths, that are defigned for the great 
' offices of the empire, [in Turkey] • " muft be of admirable 

f< features and nleafmg looks, well fhaped in their bodies, and 

<c without 
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wives and concubines, which were, doubtlefs, the moft 
exquifite of their fex, feem to have been in very great 
numbers ^ 

But though thefe kings feem to have claimed fuch 
high honour, and to have placed themfelves at fuch a 
diftance from the greateft even of their Officers and fub- 
jects, and, iti fhort, to have confidered the whole world 
as created for their ufe and fervice, and to have con? 
fulted nothing but their own glory and majefty 5 yet we 
underitand, that they would fome times deign to banquet 
and revel with their lords and chief men of their domi* 
nions, of whom we read, that a thou fa nd of them were 
at one time entertained by Belfhazzar r . The common 
ftile of accofting this mighty fovereign was* O king live 
for ever i ; and the man, who was fo happy as in a par- 
ticular manner to gain his favour, was cloathed in purple 
or fcarlet, adorned with a chain of gold about his neck, 
and invefted with fome government % 

The laws of this empire, as we have hinted above, 
muft have been quite vague and uncertain ; yet there was 



one which feems to have been irrevocably fixed, and to hav^j 
been very politically contrived to keep up and increafe the 
number of the inhabitants, it being calculated in fuch man» 
ner, that it was almoft impofiible for any man to live /ingle, 

and 



• 

* Idem. v. 2, 3. r Dan. v.i. { Idem- ii. 4. 5. 10 'Idem* 
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without any defe& of nature ; for it is conceived, that a cor- 
rupt and fordid foul can fcarce inhabit a ferene and ingenuous 
afpeft ; and I have obferved, not only in the feraglio; but al- 
fo in the courts of great men, their perfonal attendants have been 
of comely lufty youths, well habited, deporting themfelves 
with lingular modefty and refpeft in the prefence of their matter. 
So that when a baftia, aga, or fpahee, travels, he is always 
attended with a comely equipage, followed by flourifliing 
youths, well cloathed and mounted, in great numbers, that 
one may guefs at the greatnefs of this empire, by the retinue, 
pomp, and number of fervants which accompany perfons of 
quality in their journies ; whereas in the parts of Chriftendo 
where I have travelled, I have not obferved, (no not in at- 
tendance of princes) fuch oftentation in fervants as is among" 
the Turks, which is the life and ornament of a court (64). 



( 



64) Sir Paul Ricaut's Pref, State of the Ottoman Empire, 



c. 5. p. 46. 
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arid defigned particularfy to encourage the poorer fort to 
engage themfelves in wedlock, which is generally a great- 
burthen to, them the world over. By this law no man had it 
in his power to beftow his own daughters in marriage u , but. 
they were to be difpbfed of hy the king, or his officers, in 
the manner we mail relate hereafter* 

As the laws were vague and changeable, the puriifhments Punifhments 
feein alfo to have been unfixed, and to have been arbitrary, 
and rigorous to the utmoft, and fuch as might beft fuit with, 
the degree of rage, which for the time happened to agitate 
the tyrant's breaft. Beheading w , and cutting to pieces x 9 
and turning the criminal's houfe into a dunghill 7 , and burn- 
ing in a fiery furnace z , are puniQiments we underftand to, 
have been executed by order of the king's of Babylon. 

t>The religion and boa fled learning of the Babylonians Their reli- 
are fo blended together, that we hardly know how to fe-&on. 

parate them into diftincl: heads $ for the Chaldees, properly their priefts* 
fo called, were not only their priefts^ but alfo their learn- 
ed men; whofe whole fcience feems to have been fub- 

t 

fervient to the purpofes of fuperftition and infatuation. The 
Chaldeans, as difHnguifhed from the Babylonians, were 
Jn fome fort diftincT: from thefe people, and rather more 
fo than the clergy were from the laity with us. Thefe 

were as much revered in their country, as the 
Egyptian priefts were in theirs 5 and are faid to have en- 
joyed the fame rank and degree in the kingdom 2 . They 
were wholly devoted to the bufinefs of their fuperftitious 

and pretended to prophecy and the gift of pre- 
didtion by the rules of augury, the flight of birds, and the 
infpeclion of victims ; and profefTed the interpretation of 

and to explain all the extraordinary accidents and . 
phenomena of nature, as portending good or evil to men 






nd were thought by their inchantments and 




affe& mankind either with happinefs or with 
b . Having by their fituation been early addi&ed to 
celeftial obfervations, they, inftead of conceiving as they 
ought to have done concerning the omnipotence of the 
creator and mover of the heavenly bodies, and of being 
confirmed in a due belief and practice of what had been -Are 
handed by tradition down to men by Noah and his fons, s^ °^ kc ! 

1 ' t . v fit* 



fell 



u Vid. Herod. 1. i.e. 196. & Strab. h 16. p. 745. w Ban. 
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fell into the impious error of efteeming; them as gods, and 
* the immediate governors of the worlds in fubordination, 
however, to the deity, who was invifible but by his works 
and the effedb of his power c . They concluded then, that 
God had created the ftarsand great luminaries for the go- 
vernance of the world, that he had accordingly placed 
them on high, and made them partakers with him, and 
fubftituted them his minifters ; and that it was but juft and 
natural they fhould be praifed, and honoured, and ex- 
tolled 5 and that it was even the will of God they mould 
be magnified, and feared, and worfhipped ; juft as a 

king defires his fervants fliould be refpecied in honour of 
himfelf d . 

Firft Stage of Persuaded of this they began to build temples, or 
idolatry. Sacella, to the ftars, to facrlfice to them, to praife them, 

and to bow down before them, that through their means 
they might obtain the favour and good-will of God , fo 
that they efteemed them as mediators between God and 
them. For that there was a neceffity for a mediatory office 
between God and man, isobferved f to have been a notion 
that generally obtained among mankind from the beginning \ 
" Confcious of their own meannefs, vilenefs, and impure 
ity, and unable to conceive how it was poffible for them 
of themfelves alone to have any accefs to the all-holy, 
all-glorious, and fupreme governor of all things; they 
confidered him as too high, and too pure, and themfelves 
" as too low, and too polluted for fuch a converfe $ and 



1 



cc 




therefore concluded, that there muft be a mediator, 
whofe means only they could make any addrefs unto 
him, and by whofe in terceifion alone any of their pe- 
titions could be accepted of. But no clear revelation be-< 
ing then made of the* mediator, whom God had ap- 
pointed, becaufe as yet he had not been manifefted unto 
the world, they took upon them to addrefs themfelves 
<c unto him by mediators of their own chufing 5 and their 

" notion of the fun, moon, and ftars being, that they 
* c were the tabernacles or habitations of intelligences, 
<c which animated thofe orbs in the fame manner as the 
* c foul of man animates his body, and were the caufes of 
<c all their motions, and that thofe intelligences were of a 
* 6 middle nature between God and them, they thought 

" thefe 



c Vid. eund. ibid. d Rab. Mof. Maim . in Nore Nevoch. 
* Idem, ibid. f See Prideaux, and the authors he cites, Pocock, 
^Golius, Hotting, Hyde. 
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" thefe the proper eft beings to become the mediators be- 
«* tween God and them , and therefore the planets, being 
« the neareft to them of all the heavenly bodies, and ge* 
" nerally looked on to have the greateft influence on this 
" world, they made choice of them in the firft place for 
" their Gods Mediators, who were to mediate for them 
" with the fupreme God, and procure from- him the mer- 
" cies and favours which t«hey prayed for, and accordingly 
" they directed divine worfhip to them as fuch ; and here 
" began all the idolatry that has been pra&ifed in- the 
" worlds" For, perfuading themfelves of this dodlrine, 
they became anxious about the moft effectual means of 
making their worfhip acceptable to the feveral deities, 
whence they firft began to build temples or tabernacles to 
them, as we have feen, dedicated to their fervice, and to 
be as places of abode for them, but as in matters/ of this 
kind there can be no ftable form, where there is no imme- 
diate revelation, and men* actuated either by fear^ or a- 
varice, or ambition* or ought elfe, had liberty to pretend 
to what they knew nothing of, inprocefsof timeimpoftors 
arofe, and gave out, that they had had it injoined and com- 
manded them from God himfelf, That this ftar, or that, 
or all of them, mould be worfhipped in this, or that man- Second ftage 
nefj and reprefented under this, or that form, and that of idolatry, 
none of any age or degree mould be exempt from the wor- 
fhip thereof j and this they impudently gave out, in a fo- 
lemn manner, for revelation. Upon this it was, that men 
began to furnifh the Sacella, tabernacles, or temples, with 
images, and to erect the fame under trees, and upon the 
tops of hills or mountains; and from henceforward they 
aflembied themfelves together to pay them worfhip, and 
began to hope for all good, and to dread all evil, as pro- 
ceeding from them* and to honour them with deepeft re- 
verence, and to fear them * ; and their priefts, fenfible of 
the fweets of the trade, began to think of forms of duty 
and practice to be obferved by the credulous and deluded 
multitude f . Other impoftors there were who improved 
on the firft, and pretended to have been honoured with par- 
ticular inftru&ions from particular ftars, concerning the 
exa& mode of the worfhip due or peculiar to them, and 

A a 2 what 

. 8 Prideaux's Conned, of the Hift. of the Old and new Teft. 
parti, book iii. p. 177. in 8 vo. * Rab. Mof. Maimonid. 
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what ought* and; what- ought not, to be done to pleafe 
them ; fo that, in procefs of time, the name of God be- 
came obliterated among them ; and the mo ft ftiipid idola- 
try poflefled the whole place of the true religion h . 

Suc h was the rife of idolatry and the firft fteps of its 
progrefs, than which nothing can be more natural to con- 
ceive, and- fueh were the original Sabian doctrines, which 
taking root firft among the Chaldeans, did afterwards 
fpread their branches fo far as to over-fbadow, at one time, 
all. the nations of the eaft with their prophane obfcurity, 
For it muft be difficult to conceive, how men could have 
been deceived into fo grofs an abfurdity,as to worfhip wood^ 
ftone, or metal, formed andfafhioned by their oWn hands, 
if it be not at the fame time allowed, that they muft have 
•imagined their images to have been, fome how or other, 
animated or informed with a fupernatural power, by fome 
fupernatural means. A late author 1 thinks it more na- 
tural to fuppofe, that their lofs to know how to addrefs 
themfelves to the planets, when they were beneath the ho- 
rizon, was what firft fuggefted to them the ufe of images; 
for that, whenever they paid their devotions to any of 
them in their tabernacles, or Sacella, they dire&ed their 
wOrfhip towards the planet, which they have thought of 
none efFeffc, when he was abfent and hidden from fight j 
and that therefore they: thought to fupply his abfence by a 
reprefentation : Thus it. may have been* though it maybe 
as natural to fuppofe, : that as their priefts obferved the ftars 
as their gods, and made them the chief fubje& of their 
ftudy, and per fuaded. themfelves that each ftar or planet Was 
actuated by an intelligence, they gave out to the people, 
from time to time j that thofe fuperior beings had repealed 
their will to them, juftas their crazy imaginations, or de- 

iigning craft, may have fuggefted to them. 

Let this have been either this way or that way, it is 

certain that the firft image worfhippers did not pretend to 
pay adoration to uninformed wood, ftone, or metal, and 
that theSabians, in their tranfition from planet- worfhip to 
image- worfhip, pretended to have infufed the virtues of the 
planet into the image that was meant to reprefent it ; which 
they thought to effect by forms of confecration, and by va- 
rious incantations, whereby to draw down from the ftars 

their feveral intelligences into their refpe&ive idols 5 and 

hence 



h Rab. Mof. Maimonid. ubi fup. 1 Prideaux, ubi fup. 
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hence came all the foolery of Telefms*, or 

and upon thefe pretended principles of communicative ope- 
ration all the branches of magic and forcery muft have had 
their foundation. 

Th at this was the firft origin of image -worfhip is evi 
dent, and that the fame was firft derived from the heavenly 
bodies, the moft confpicuous and glorious to fight, is evi- 
dent by the primary gods of the heathen in genera], which 
are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and 
Diana; by which we can underftand no other than the 



fun, and moon, and the five greateft luminaries next to 



them 



* 

This was the religion of the Babylonians, AfTyrians, 
and Mefopotamians, even before the days of Abraham ; 
nay in the days of Enos, the fon of Seth m ; whofe defen- 
dants are faid to have been the firft that cultivated aftrono- 
my and aftrology n ; the Sabians themfelveb boafting the ori- 
gin of their religion from Seth, and pretending to have been 
denominated from a fon of his called Sabius, as alfo to have 
among them what they call the book of Seth, written by 
that fame patriarch °. 

This was the ftate of the old Babylonian religion, till ™ rd fage 
they came to deify mortal men as. well as the celeftial bo-° ldolatr y- 
dies. In this we are apt to think they were hot the firft, 
and that the Syrians, whofe empire was confefledly older 
than either the Aflyrian or Babylonian p , fhewed them the 
way, by deifying their great kings, Benhadad the fecond and 
Hazael \ A late learned author r is inclined to : think, that 
the firft Sabians, or idolaters, defirous to have all the me- 
diation pofiible with the fupreme God, took it into their 
heads, that good men had a power with him to intercede 
forvthem, and that they deified many of thofethey thought 
to be fuch, and that thus they added to their poly theifm : 
This is allowing much in favour of them, and is refle&in 
not a little upon the purity of the Roman church, which 
teaches the fame doctrine, and allows of the fame practice j 
and calls to our mind, how frequently Rome is fuppofed to 
beiignified under the type of Babylon ; and, perhaps, there 
may not be fb wide' a difference between fome parts of the 
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two religions, as may be generally imagined. But to wave 
this, as, foreign to our purpofe, we fhould rather chufe to 
think, that they deified their greateft and moft powerful 
men, and that however they may have paid the fame ho- 
nour to men of virtue, . their moft conipicuous gods of 
this clafs were their greateft warriors and moft potent 

kings. " 

According to this we are told s , That by the vain-glory 

of men idols entered into the world . . . That, in procefs of 
time, an ungodly cuflom grown flrong was kept as a law, and 
graven images vj ere worjhipped by the commandment of kings, 
or [as it is in the margin] tyrants. That whom men could 
not honour in pre fence, becaufe they dwelt far off, they took the 
'counterfeit of his vif age from far, . and made an exprefs image 
of a king, whom they honoured, to the end, thai, by their ft 



war dnefs, they might flatter him that was abfent, as if he 



i 



was prefent. This was moil certainly the cafe with regard 
to the deification of kings, who could not be contented 
with being lefs than gods. The fame author t alfigns two 
other reafons for this practice, which muft ftrongly co- 
operate with the former ; firft, " The grief of a parent 
* for his child untimely fnatched away, whofe image he 
6 may have been tempted to honour as God when dead 
and to deliver to thofe beneath, or in fubje£Hon to him, 
ceremonies and facrifices of duty and commemoration f 
and fecondiy, <c The Ikill of the workman, who by his 
c art might contribute greatly to the deception of the ig- 
norant i for that, ambitious to flatter fome great man, 
he may have exerted all in his power to reprefent him 
beyond what he truly was, and fo, by the beauty of his 
work, captivate and delude the unwary multitude, who 
took him now for a. god, whom a little before they ho- 
6 noured but as man ; and that thus men, fubjecl: ei- 
ther to calamity or tyranny, did afcribe untoftones and 
ftocks the incommunicable name of God/' 
Such were the caufes of idolizing dead men, tyranny 
compel to it, immoderate affe&ion to con fen t to it, a 
the exquifite Ikill of the workman to allure to it. That 
the Adrians and Babylonians were, in a particular manner, 
obnoxious to the firft of thefe, muft appear by the hiftories 

©f their feveral kings, who feem, at leaft, to have been as 

abfolute 



c 



c 
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abfolute tyrants as were ever fuffered to live; and that .t.hey 
did give into this error is plain, both by facred authors and 
prophane writers ; thefe laft for the moft part, affect jng, 
That the Aflyrians were the people that, firft fhc wed /the 
example of it to others ; though that this was falfe,,we have 
feen in the hiftory of the Syrians, who before them deified 
their great kings u . 

However, it was an opinion, that Ninus was the fit ft Pul meant by 
that fet up images to be worshipped, and particularly one to Belus - 
his father Beliis w , and granted privileges and pardons to 

thofe who reforted to it. Who this Ninus fhould have been 



but Tiglathpilefar, the fon of Pul, or Belus, in fcripture, 
we know not, and therefore we muft conclude, that Pul, 
and none other, was the firft that was worfhipped in thefe 
parts as a god x , and that confequently he, who was the un- 
doubted founder of the empires both of the Aflyrians and 
Babylonians, and none other, was the boafted Belus of the 
later Babylonians, Phoenicians, and others, where the 

defendants of his family extended the dominion he had 
founded. 

This Belus had a temple erected to him in the city qf His temple. 

jabylon, and was revered as their primary god, he being 
the firft founder of all the Affyrian and Babylonian gran- 
deur, and fource of all the reverence and adoration claimed 
by his fucceffors, both at Babylon and Niniveh. To him 
they erected the tower, we have formerly defcribed, fo famous 
in all ages fince $ though it mould feem, that the honour of 
this tower or temple was meant to be divided between him 
and the true God. This building, as we have obferved 
before, confuted of eight towers raifed upon one another, 
and in the uppermoft was a bed magnificently fet forth, and 
a golden table near it, but no image was here * ; nor was 
any body fuffered to be herein the night but a particular 
woman, who, as the priefts gave out, was in an efpecial 
manner preferred by the god before all others (O). In this 

A a 4 place 
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(O) The Babylonians, it is plain, muft have taught of. th 



mvifible God, and attributed to him, what the Egyptian did 
their god Cneph, (65). 
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place they taught, that he was wont to come and repofe 
himfelf z j for that, according to this, they muft have held 
Pattlyerca-him to have been the fupreme over all j the living and felf- 
^/p^^fubfifting, who either could not be reprefented, or would 
ttigtrueG y 0 d!not bear fuch prefumption in them as to offer at it. But 

beneath this there was another temple, where there was a 
gigantic image of Jupiter, [Belus] all of gold, with a table 
before him of the fame metal : his throne was gold alfo, 
as was all the furniture about him ; ihfomuch, that the whole 
work was valued at 800 talents of gold 3 . This, it feems, 
•was not the only ftatue in this temple j for, we think, we 
read of another all of folidgold, and twelve cubits in height*; 
but whether our author really dcfigns to defcribe two diftincY 
idols, by giving the weight of the one, and the dimenfions of 
the other, cr whether he gives the weight and the dimennons 
above as belonging to one and the fame, is not quite clear. 
However, this great Jupiter, who, we think, cannot 



poflibly be any other than the great Pul, or Belus, by be 




g thus placed in fubordination, as mould feem, to the 
great and fupreme God, was exalted to the utmojft 
they could raife him ; and by this they muft, to all appear 
ance, have implied, that Belus, or Pul, divided the em 
pire of the univerfe with him, and that as he was Lord 
above, the other was lord below 5 that as the other was the 
God of heaven, the other was at leaft. delegated god' oii 
earth, and invefted with all power here, by the immediate 
appointment of the invifible ruler of all things. Thus 
the thing feems to have been by this account of the temple 
at Babylon (P), and as it is perfectly of a piece with their 
iuperftitious perfuafions, and agreeable to what we may 
fafely conceive concerning this their rlrft warrior, we know 
not how to think otherwife ; and wonder not at 'what has 



been ilnce exaggerated, < 

nence of this great Belus 



g the age and pre-emi 



As 



2 Idem ibid, c. 182. a Idem ibid. c. 183, b Idem. ibid. 



(P) It may be difputed, whether or no the Babylonians did not 
^dually mean the fun, rather than God himfelf. We are told, 
they never reprefented the fun, or, at leaft, that the Syrians ne- 
ver did {66), who derived their religion from thefe people, con- 
cluding it ridiculous to reprefent what was fo gloriouily-confpi- 

cuous , 



{66) See vol. ii. p. 289, 
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As there were two gods in this temple and tower, there* The two ai- 
belonged to it alfo two altars; they ftood without, one of. ^J'^ 
gold of a moderate fize, and another much larger ; upon crifices up-' 
the golden altar none but fucking victims might be facri- on them, 
ficed c , and on the great one none that were not full 



grown d 5 concerning which we leave the reader to make 




bis own conjectures, only obferving, that as it was evi 
dently two diftinct gods they facrificed to, the golden al- 
tar feems to have been devoted to the fupreme God* andi 
the other to his fubordinate Jupiter ; for by the fucking 
victims they feem to have meant, that they peculiarly be- 
longed to him as the nourimer of all things, and that the 
full-grown ones, being brought to the perfection he de- 
figned them, he committed them to the care and govern- 
ment of his vice-gereht below, who therefore had none 

full-grown creatures facrificed to him. But as here 
they plainly facrificed to them in distinction of each, they 
at other times feem to have facrificed to them in common 

for the priefts reckoned, that they, every year, upon the 
great altar, burnt 100,000 talents of fragrant libahotus e ; 

this may. feem to have been intended for them both, but 
that it may as likely have been intended as an acknow- 
ledgment from Belus to the God above him, might be in- 
fifted on, fo far as it is poflible to be certain in things of 

fuch an ambiguous nature, were we a little fonder than 
we are of building upon conjecture. 

Such was the god Belus among the Babylonians,, and 
fuch his temple and the rank he held in it 5 but that he 
was the inventor of the fidereal fcience, or of aftrology, as 
fome would f have it, muft not be wondered at, after what 

has 



c Idem ibid. d Idem ibid. e Idem ibid. f Plin. Him 
Natur. 1? 6. c. 26. 



4 



cuous (6 j J, and we have fuppofed, that they fometimes paid 
adoration to the fun and. moon immediately (68 J ; but it does 
not feem likely, that thefe Babylonians (hould ever give it out, 
that the fun himfelf was wont to come and repofe himfelf upon 
the top of this tower, as we have feen ; they never could have 
perfuaded ' the people to that abfurdity ; fo that if they had not 
»n immediate view to the great God, in thus leaving his temple 
free from images, they .muft have defigned it for the intelligence 
of the fun, and that may with them have amounted pretty muck 
to the fame thing. 



(6yJ Ibid. (6$ J See vol. ii. p. 350 
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has been attributed to his daughter-in-law Semiramis, as 
we have partly feen already g , and as we lhall fee farther 



more proper place. Nor muft this fame Belus, or 



Baal, be confounded with the others we read of in lcrip- 
ture, before the rife of the AfTyrian empire, as the Baal- 
peor of the Moabites h , the Baal, or Moloch, of the Am- 
monites ; the title fignifies lord with all thefe people, 
who, and particularly all fuch as are faid to have pajfed 
their feed through firc^ meant thereby the fun, whofe heat 
being, as it were, the life of all things, they accounted 
the heat of fire to be facred ; which muft have been one 
of the firft doctrines of the Sabians in Chaldea (QJ, who, 
as we have faid, firft broached this error, and communi- 



cated the fame, by degrees, to the nations round about 



This appears by what we read of Abraham, who left his 
country, on the other fide of the Euphrates, for the ido- 
latries of the land k , and, to avoid them, came into the 
land of Canaan, where he found the fentiments and prac- 
tices of men more conformable to religion and the duties 
we owe to God ; for Melchifedec was then alive in Ca- 



* * - * 



naan, and ft iled the prieft of the moft high God 1 , and 
the people were, for the moft part, in a ftate of purity in 
matters of religion, as all the nations about muft alfo have 
been m ; nay, in thefe days we do not find, that even 
Egypt was much, if at all, infected with idolatry ; fo that 
whatever the Greeks may pretend of the Egyptians, that 
they brought idols and falfe gods into fafhion n , the 



trary appears by the book of Genefis, which fufRciently 



forms us, that while the country on the other fide of 
the Euphrates was thoroughly polluted with all abomina- 
tions, the countries on this fide were as yet ftrangers to 
them. Nothing then is plainer, than that all we have faid 
concerning the religion of the Moabites, Ammonites, Mi- 
dianites, Edomites, Amalekites, Canaanites, and Phili- 

ftines, is only the old Sabian religion of the Chaldees 3 fo 

that 



s See before in the notes, p. 249. h See vol. ii. p. 100 

Ibid. p. 1 18. k Ibid. p. 395. and vol. i. in the notes, p. 386 



1 See vol. ii. p. 193. m See before in the religions of the Moa- 



bites, Ammonites, Midianites, Edomites, &c. n See vol. i. 
p. 204 



\ 

(QJ The religion of the Magians, who worfiiipped fire, was 

derived from the Sabians, as we lhall obferve a little farther o» 
in this fe&ion. 
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that we fhall not here need to repeat what we have fo ful- 
ly exhibited in the hiftories of thofe feveral nations. 

But upon the building of Babylon by the Aflyrians, the 
old religion, it feems, fell into fome difcredit, and efpe- 
cially the more inferior branches of it ; nor can it well be 
doubted, but that if ever they had, before the days of Pul, 
deified any heroes, he Hiuft have foared above them all, 
who could not properly be called the gods of the Babylo- 
nians before the city itfelf was built ; for as much is grant- 
ed by all authors, who fuppofe Bel us to have been the 



immediate founder of the Aflyrian greatnefs, and therefore 
deified 5 but who this Belus was we may read in fcripture °, 
and be confirmed in a certainty thereof by Ptolemy's ca- 



non, and therefore we are not to look fo far back as Nim 
rod, or any man elfe that lived a thoufand years or more 
after him. Hence it may appear, that by Bel, or Baal, 



the Babylonians underftood either the fun, or their foun 
der Pul ; but whether or no they tranflated him into the 
fun, or whether they kept their planet- worfhip and their 
fterqe-worihip fo diftindl: as never to confound them with 
each other, may be paft our folution, and a point which 
fliight draw us into a needlefs length. 

The deity next in order to this feems to have been Succoth Ba- 
the Venus of later days in the weft, and that (he was no noth >. the 
other than the goddefs Aftarte of the Phoenicians, may bey^"* n 
gathered moft evidently from what is to follow. Succoth 
Benoth is mentioned as an idol of the Babylonians p , though 
it was apparently rather the fhrine, or fhrines, of an idol 
belonging to fome deity we have fince tranflated into the 
lafcivious goddefs Venus, for the import of the word is, 
the tabernacles of Benoth, or, the tabernacles of the daugh- 
ters^, though there are thofe who render them, a taberna- 
cle of wings r , and fuppofe the idol itfelf to have been re- 
presented as a hen brooding over her chickens, and that 
foe was defigned in honour of the conftellation, called vul- 
garly, the hen and chickens, but more learnedly the 
Pleiades ; but this a dream feemingly. It is more likely, 
that thefe tabernacles of the daughters. were for Venus, 
whom the Babylonians called s Mylitta, fignifying Gene- 
nix, or Mother, or Urania, as the Greeks will have it* 
a nd to this goddefs, the daughters of the country, or the 



wo 



Seld 



See before in the notes, p. 262. P 2 Kings xvii. 30. Vid. 
en de Diis Syr. Syntagm. 2. c. 7. r Kimchi & Jarchi, apud 



c«nd. ibid. » Herodot. 1. 1, c. 131. 
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women, were, once in their life- time, bound to 




facrifice of their modefty and virtue, a praQ: 
be found among the cuftoms of this people. And hence 
it is, that a very learned author x gathers her not only to 
have been our Venus, but hence it is alfo, that he derives 
Thcderiva- the very name itfelf from Benoth, by changing the B for a 
ttonofthc V, and the The ta for a Sigma, whence you will 




name 

BUS* 



? ~ c> * j " 

"Venos (R). This feems partly confirmed by an author 



who feems to call her Binos ; but particularly by what 
we are told of a city in Africa, called Sicca Venerea w , a 
name which feems to have been tranfported from Phoe- 
nice, and evidently formed from this Siccoth, or Succotb, 
Benoth ; and where there was a temple, where women 



/ 4 

* 



were obliged to purchafe their marriage- money by the 
proftitution of their bodies x . Her temples feem to have 
been fixed at this place, and at Aphac 7 , and at Babylon 5 
and may likewife have been erected at other places ; but 
for the convenience of fuch as had not fuch a building de- 
dicated among them, the priefts feem to have taken them 
into their confideration, and to have carried fmall taber- 
nacles, or models of the feveral temples, upon their moul- 
ders, for the public emolument and their own gain for 
their labour. 

Botbmafcu- This god, or goddefs, for (he is under flood to have 
line and fe- been both Mars and Venus, though here placed fecond to 
mining. Belus, is generally underftood to have been of much greater 

antiquity than the times we are fure he lived in ; but this 
is upon a fuppofition, that the prophane hiftorians, poets, 
and my thologifts are not out in the length, of their com- 
putations, and hence you have an argument of her anti- 
quity deduced from the words of ififchylus 3 , who calls 
Phoenicia the land of Aphrodite, or Venus, to which the 
fcholiaft fubjoins, that fo it was called, becaufe it was 
facred to her on the account of Byblus and Libanus, where 

itood her temple at Aphac b ; but this may be no very great 

argii- 



1 Selden de Diis Syr. Syntagm. 2. c. 7. u Suidas, ad vocent. 

* Valer. Maxim. 1. 2. c. 6. x Idem ibid. r See vol. ii. i» 
the notes, p. 347. z Herodot. 1. i.e. 199, a In Supplicib. 

• See Vol. ii. in the notes, p. 347. 



(R) Voflius (69) fubferibes to this. Beyer, in his additamenta 
Selden, difputes it, though with' no great flrength of ar- 



gument 



(69) De Idololat 



s 
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gument to prove it; for if the Aflyrians, whence the 



Phoenicians had her, .are not fo very 



pretended 



this deity muft be deprived of the veneration conceived 
for it on account of its years. Though the date of this 
idol will not much depend upon the rife of the Affyrian, 
or Babylonian empire, if it was a ftar they meant by this 
Venus ; for we have already obferved, that the Chaldees, 



as they are called, worshipped the ftars by images before 



they confecrated the Affyrian Belus, or perhaps any other 
mortal man may be worth the while juft to en- 

quire, whether or no this idol was really defigned to re- 
prefent fome ffcar from among the hoft of heaven, or fome 
woman who may have been preferred to deification, for 
reafons, in thofe days, thought meritorious ? or whether, 
as hi the cafe of Baal, both a planet and a perfon may 
have been intended, and reciprocally tranflated into each 

other ' , ■ 

We have feen, by fome parallel circumftances, that flie 

was, to all appearance, the fame with the Phoenician 
Aftarte, and we fli all produce, fever a 1 others, to confirm 
the fame, in the courfe of this fubjecl. In the mean time, 
to begin with this Benoth, from whom the whole tribe of 
great goddeffes feem to be derived ; She is called the ce- 
leftial Venus, and faid to have been firftof all Worfhipped 
by the Affyrians f, whereby, though our author, it is moft 
likely, means the Syrians properly fo called, we (hall 
plainly difcover, that the former were the firft authors of 

this worihip, and tranfmitted it to the latter. This god - A rite in the 
defs was of both fexes- and accordingly it was the cuftom worfti P of 

to worfhip her fometimes in the habit of a man, and fome- £\*hy]o* 
times in the habit of a woman d , the men and women mu-? n ian Venus, 
tually changing dreffes with each other % Whence it is fup- 
pofed, that Mpfes . forbids . f the woman to wear what per- 

taineth to the man 9 or a man to put on a woman's garment. 

According to this, the worfhip of this planet, or idol, 
muft have been of very antient date; and that the words 
of the text before us, are meant of this mode of worfhip- 
ping, is underftopd by Maimonides g , who obferves, that 
in the book of magic, compofed by one Centir, as he is 
corruptly h called, it is written, that a man fhould put on 

the flowered garments of a woman, when he ftood before 

the 



e Paqfan. in Attic. d Vid. Selden de Dis Syr. Syntagm. z. 
c. 4. e YkL eund. ibid. f Deuteron. xxii. 5. s In More 
Nevoch. part iii. c. 38. * Vid, Selden, ubi fup. 
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the ftar called Venus, and that a woman fhould put on the 
arms and armour of a man, when (he flood before the ftar 
called Mars 1 ; and hence the Aflyrian priefts are faid k to 
have been unfit to wait on the goddefs Venus, except they 
effeminated their countenance, and aflumed all the foftnefs 
and drefs of a woman. And hence a Greek author 1 , who 
calls her the moon, fays, that the men facrificed • to her in 
the habit of a woman, and the women in the habit of a 
man, and the reafon, becaufe fhe was both mafculine and 
feminine; whereby it is plain, that it is this Aflyrian Venus 
he means, though, being tranflated into Greece, he may 
not exactly have meant the fame. That this Uranian 
or celeftial Venus of the Aflyrians was the moon, cannot 
be doubted, by the rank fhe holds next to Bel, or the fun; 
and that fhe was fo, will be immediately feen by what we 
certainly know of her, under other names : and that fhe 
was of both fexfes, will appear as plain by the fame evi- 
dence. For to bring her nearer to us, we fhall find fhe 
was the fame with the Syrian goddefs. 
She is the This Syrian goddefs, as we have her defcribed to us, 
fame with and hy her rites, was no other than the celeftial Venus of 
the great the Aflyrians. She was called Juno, and the ftatue of her , 

defs an 8 ° d " was contr * ve ^ *° as to partake of Minerva, Venus, Luna 

Rhea, Diana, Nemeiis, and the Deftinies, as if fhe in 

eluded them all, and that fo fhe did has been fufficiently 

proved by very great men m . She was drawn, or fupported, 

by lions, fhe had rays on her head, and a tower, and was 

girt with the ceftus, or girdle of the celeftial Venus n , and 

as fhe was contrived to be the fource of all idolatry, in 

honour of the female fex ; fo we find her to have been 

equally honoured by Egyptians, Indians^ Ethiopians, Medes, 
Armenians, and Babylonians °, who all came in pilgrim* 
age to this mighty goddefs of Hierapoiis, or the Holy City, 
which, in this refpecfc, feems to have fucceeded the city of 
Babylon, whence fhe had been chafed by the Perfians. Her 
eunuch priefts, who took on them the habit and offices of 
women p , declare her to have been one and the fame with 
the Aflyrian Mylitta 5 and the Babylonians, who, among 
others, are faid to have paid liberal contributions to her 



abundantly confirm it. 



To 



1 Maimonid. ubi fup. k Jul. Finnic, c. 4. 1 Fhilochor. 
apud Macrob. Saturnal. 3. c. 8. m Vid'Lil. Gyrald. de Diis 
Gent. Selden , de Dis Syr. Voss. de Idololat. n See Vol. ii. 

p. 389. * Ibid. p. 291. p Ibid. 



■ 
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If then it appears, that this great Syrian goddefs was no she is the 
other than the celeftial Venus of the Aflyrians, the fame £™ 
will as evidently appear of the Phoenician Aftarte. We c f the Ph»- 
jave feen her the Queen of Heaven q , the Moon, Lucifer, nicians. 

uno, Venus, Minerva, and Io r , and married to an Af- 
fvrian s . We have feen her the luftful goddefs and the 
warlike deity u , and accordingly addreffed to under both 
fexes; nor need we cite the monftrous effeminacies of the 
men at Aphac w , or the impudent and mercenary proftitu- 
tion of the women at Byblus \ to prove, that the one is 
in general a very faithful copy of the other; for as to the 
proftitution of the women in particular, it muft be con- 
felled to owe its origin to an an infamous cuftom, among 
the Aflyrians and Babylonians, to be mentioned hereafter. 

Nor fhall we find, that the Atargatis, or Derceto > of she is the 
the proper Paleftine in general, or of Afcalon in particu- with 
lar, was any other than the Babylonian or Aflyrian Venus. ^^Sm °* 
For although (he is made diftincl: from the great Venus, 
and is faid to have undergone her difpleafure, and in con- 
fequence of that to have fuffered a metamorphofis into a 
fun z 5 the worfhip that was paid to that animal, under 
the eye of the great goddefs at Hierapolis, declares her to 
have been the fame ; and this is not conjecture only, for 




Atargatis is faid to have been worfhipped at Hierapolis, by 
a very judicious author % who, in fo faying, moft evident- 

founds her with the Syrian goddefs, and makes 
them one and the fame. Nor is he (ingle in this, for 
others b do the fame, and particularly one c , who calls her 
the mother of the gods, and Aftarte, and the Hierapolitan, 
Affyrian, goddefs. In (hort, Atargatis was alfo Ven 




and Juno, and Minerva, and the Syrian goddefs d , and 

confequently the celeftial Venus of the Aflyrians. That / 

file muft, at the fame time, have been Aftarte, ws need 

not fay ; but that we may depend as little upon probability 

as we can, we have an author who fays, that the 

ans abftained from flfh, in regard to the rites of Aftarte ; 

fo that we fee her the fame goddefs tranfported from the 

banks of the Euphrates, into which (lie is (aid firft to have 

plunged herfelf; to efcape the fury of the f inexorable Ty- 

phon 

m q Ibid. r Ibid, in the notes, p. 3^1. s p. Ibid. * Ibid, 
in. the notes, p. 351. a Ibid. w Ibid p. 346, 347. x Ibid. 
P« 347- y See before p. 231. *■ Ibid. 2 Strabo, 1. 16. 
P. 748. b PHn. Hift. Natur. L 5. c. 23. c Macrob. in 
ba turn. 1. 1. c . 23, d Vid. Selden, ubi fup. c ^rtemidor. 

3£ud eund. ibid. f Manil. A&ronom. iv. 
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phon (S) ; and but jufl varied fb as to give each particular 



country the honour of having an original of its own. 



S6 



might make her their own al- 



the Syrians, who feem to have received her firft, and were 
neareft to the place of her native abode, preferved her, it 
is likely, in the moft genuine form ; the Phoenicians, who 
were next, altered her no farther than to make her a Phoe- 

9 I 

iiician ; and the Philiftines, or Afcalonites, who were a 
little farther off, that they 
fo, turn her into a monfter, woman upwards and fifh down- 
wards and rather than not have her their own, are will- 
ing to allow her to have been in fubordination to fome 
other goddefs, who had power over her to the degree of 
chaftifing her by a change from her firft fhape h . 

It appears then, that all this adoration to this various 
goddefs came from AiTyria and Babylonia, and that it was 
eftablifhed in thefe countries by the prevailing might of 
thofe two potent empires, who fuccemvely fubjugated all 
thefe parts) and while they flourifhed, it is likely, they 
maintained a ftricl: uniformity of worflhip and tradition 
among them ; but thefe empires being abolifhed by the 
Perfians, who had an averfion to all this Sabianiim, each 
of them forgetful of the fource whence they derived their 
fuperftitions, claimed them as peculiar to themfelves, and 
new modelled them accordingly. 

And now it may not be amifs to inquire, how far the 



nuramis. 



pedasSe- tradition of Semiramis quadrates with what we are told 

of this goddefs ; as alfo, whether or no we cannot 
from thence make it out, that (be, as well as the moon, 
the earth, or any other fubje<Sfc, may have been adored as 
the celeftial Venus, or Syrian goddefs. Her prefence in 
the temple at Hierapolis 1 is as ftrong an argument as any, 



that the fuperftition 
her inferior degree k there will argue 



there migrated 



from Babylon 



and 



nothing againft her 



original fuperiority, if it be remembered, that this temple 

was built by Stratonice 1 the wife of Antiochus Soter, who 

may have had fome pique to the memory of Semiramis, 

whom (he may have remembered with envy, and therefore 

' refolved 



? See before, p. 231. and in the notes, p. ibid 



h See be 



fore,, p. ibid. * See vol, ii. p. 289 
vol. ii. p. 292 



See be 



1 



bid 



See 



(S) We fee here Typhoh introduced into the Babylonian my 



tliology, though he was an Egyptian ; but we 
fome parallel circumftances^ that there was no 

rence between the religions of the two nations. 



may perceive by 
very wide diffe- 
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refolved to degrade her ; if it may not rather be attributed 
to the fenfelefs caprice, or fome ftrange incqnfiftertce with 
relation to the Aflyrian heroine, whom they might fome 
how or other, and in fome cafes, make inferior to her- 
felf. Thefe are points not for us to dive into. , 
Thus much is certain, we (hall in the tradition of Se~ 
miramis find fo many circumftances to make us believe (he 
was worihipped as the fupreme goddefs of the Babylonians, 
that few will hefitate perhaps a moment to be of this opi- 
nion. We have feen her born of a goddefs at Afcalon 
who, for the fbrame of conceiving her, plunged herfelf into 
a lake, and became a fifli n ; and hence fifti are faid to 
have been worihipped, though indeed not fo much, upon 
her own account, as mould feem, as on account of her 
mother Derceto, or Atargatis, who underwent this trans- 
formation. We have feen her miraculoufly fed by vdoves 



defart °« and hence that bird became fa 



cred j hence it fhould feem, and from other fabulous cir- 
cumftances it is, that you have the dove from the land of 
Ajfyriav* We have feen it predicted, that fhe fhould not 
die, but vanifh from the fight of men, and obtain divine 
honours from the Afiatic nations q . We have feen it was 
pretended, that fhe made her exit in the form of a dove* 
and that fhe went off attended by a flight of them r ; and 
hence another reafon is given why the dove became facred; 
We have feen her the abandoned proflitute s , and the mar- 
tial heroine c ; and hence fhe may have been the celeftial 
Venus adored under both fexes, and the Phoenician Aftarte, 
now painted in arms u , and now reprefented as the patronefe 
of lewdnefs and effeminacy w . In fhort, we have feen her 
the flrft that made eunuchs x ; and hence we may have 
the origin of the eunuch priefts, or Galli, who attended 
upon the Syrian goddefs y ; which was certairily more th^ 
cafe than what is pretended in the idle ftory of^Combabus 
and Siratonice % who, being wife to one of the Seleu- 

cidse 



i 



m See before, p. 231. n See before, ibid. 0 See be- 
fore, Ibid, p See before in the notes, p. 232. See before* 
P- 2 43 ? 2 44. r See before, p. 249. s See before, p. 242. r See 
before, p. 235. u See vol. ii. in the notes, p. 345. w Ibid. 
x ^ee before in the notes, p. 833. y See vol. ii. p. 292. z See 
before, • ibid . 
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cidae, lived fo me hundreds of years after Semiramis, and 
whc£ as we have fuggefted above, may have afFe&ed to 
raife herfelf upon the depreflion of this great Babylonian 
queen, who is faid even to have firft built the temple at 
Hierapolis % which, though it is certainly falfe, may yet 
argue the tradition to have been, that (he was meant 
the ceieftial Venus, or the Syrian goddefs, and that fo 
fhe was muft appear ft ill far ther, by her being called 
Rhea b , Nemefis % and the like, if there could be any 
neceftity farther to inculcate this opinion, after fuch variety 
of corroborating evidence. 

Upon the^whole, we think it felf-evident to conclude, 
that the ceieftial Venus of the Afiyrians, the Aftarte of 
the Phoenicians, and the Derceto, or Atargatis, of die 
later Philiftines were all derived from Semiramis, or what- 
ever elfeher true name was, the firft Babylonian foundrefs; 
who feems to have been tranflated into the bright and 
various Queen of Heaven, the moon, as Belus, or Pul, 
the firft Aftyrian monarch, was into the fun ; and that 
whatever the mythologifts and allegoricians may 
by explaining all this worftiip into an adoration of the 
univerfe, or nature, or the earth, or any other element, 
which is what we are very ready to grant them, and what 
we may profefledly treat of in the mythology of the Greeks, 
as we have partly already in the theology of the Egyp- 
tians d ; yet nothing is more certain, than that all the Ju- 
piters and Junos, and the reft who are fuppoled to have 
been once mortal, or converfant here on earth, are all 
^derived from this fource, and that on this Aftyrian or Ba- 
bylon ian foundation the whole fuperftru&ure of the Greek 
pojytheifm and idolatry was raifed. For the Greeks had 
Itheir religion from the Phoenicians partly, and partly from 
the Egyptians, who had theirs from the banks of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, as may be pretty clearly gathered from 

the apparent religious ftate of the countries On this a 
that fide of the Euphrates in the days of Abraham, as we 
have hinted before. The Egyptians feem in time, indeed, 
to have erected a fyftem of their own, though not very 
widely different from the Babylonian, 3s any body that 
Will compare them together will at the firft dance perceive. 

The 





a Vid. Voff. de Idololatr. 1. 2. p. 308. b See before in the 
notes, p. 250. c Vid. Jos. Scalig. in animadverf. d See 
vol. i. p. 550. & feq. 
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The Phoenicians, who had equally communication 
the two nations, feem to have mixed the variations in each 
together, and we have plainly feen, that they worfhipped 
what the Babylonians worfhipped, what had been impofed 
on them by the tyranny of that empire 5 in £bort, Affarte, 
who, as we have proved as plain as things of this nature 
can be proved, was the celeflial Venus of the Babylonians, 
was-alfo as plain the Egyptian godddefs Ifis c . And indeed 
there was hardly any difference as to the- main points be- 
tween the religion of thofe two great and ancient nations, 
who being in eonftant rivalfliip with each other, and emu- 
lous of furpaffing each other, you thence have the 
ing differences between them in religious matters 
Egyptians particularly contending the honour of antiquity 
and fanc"tity with the Babylonians, though by the Mofaic 
hiftory they muff yield to thefe laft ; nor is there any dis- 
crepancy between their great and favourite gods, but bare- 
ly in the names they have conferred on them, to evince 
•them reciprocally their own. Nor is there any thing 
plainer than that there was, in the main, a perfect uni- 
formity between all the nations on both fides of the -En- 






tile fundamentals of their religion 3 and 
fequently, if we fix the place whence they were branched, 

which we think we have done, we have, at the fame time* 
a clue at hand to guide us through the immenfe labyrinth 
nf heathenifm and idolatry : But for want of this certain 
ftarid to take the furvey from ; for want of a due attenti- 
on to the natural progrefs of idolatry, but efpeciajly by hot 
accommodating the fabulous writings of prophane writers 
'to the tenor of fcripture, which plainly points out to us, 
who were the firft great Affyrians or Babylonians that 
'were deified and tranilated ; our mythologies have rambled 
backwards to Noah, and Nimrod, and the whole tribe 6f 
4 the poftdiluvian patriarchs* to difcover in them what is de- 
figned more particularly for mortal men, who lived many 



and many ages after them ; whereby they have moft ftrang 
ly perplexed this part of learning, which would be full in- 
tricate enough without this help towards making it the 
more fo, and, what is worfe, have eaft an impenetrable 
mtft Upon the firft days of profane hiftory, which moft 
certainly is fabulous, and quite fo, if we make a very 




b 2 



few 



See vol. ii. in the notes, t>. 344. * See vol. i. p, 265. 273. 
" Ibid. p. 25 6. ' 
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few exceptions, till about the firft rife of the Babyloni- 
an empire, in the reign of Jonah king of Judah. For 
not only the art or method of writing a regular hiftory 
was not difcovered, or at leaft praclifed, as mould feem, 
till the days of Herodotus, who lived in about the middle 
of the Perfian empire ; but the gods of all thefe nations 
being fuppofed to have been once meer men, and no 
more, the priefts and others had no way to derive a 
depth of veneration for them, but by making them antient 
and fabulous, and by that means removing them as far as 
pollible from the then race of mankind. If we had no 
other inftance of this than Sanchoniatho's Phoenician Hi- 
ftory f , it would be abundantly fufficient to juftify us in 
what we fay ; and if we had no other example of this af- 
fectation than that of the Syrians in the days of Jofe- 
phus, who in thofe days boafted of the antiquity of their 
great god Adad, who was one of their deified kings g , who, 
at moft, did not live above 901 years before Chrift h ; it 
might be deemed enough for our purpofe. And here we 
cannot but note a common inaccuracy, even in the moft 
learned, who, inattentive to the hiftory of the antient 
Adad not empire of Syria, fuppofe this Adad to have been an AfTy- 
properly a rian or Babylonian deity and only, as mould feem, be- 
Babyionian cau f e h e j s m prophane authors called an Affyrian, forget- 

ei y# ting, that the name of Auyria extended itfelf over all 

ria and the adjacent parts k . He was then, to all ap- 
pearance, no Babylonian deity , but one who had been 
tranflated into the heavens by the antient Syrians, and, as 
mould feem, revived again after the deftru&iqn of the Ba- 
bylonian empire, whofe new gods muft have brought him 
into difcredit ! , not only as having proved too weak for 
the gods of the AlTyrians and Babylonians, but alfo as 
being a ftranger to the people tranfplanted into thefe parts 




ra 



^^^^^ v ^^^^^^^ ■'^ * 

in the room of the firft inhabitants, by the fucceflbrs 




of Pul 5 though fome how or other received again into vene- 
ration, as we have obferved before 11 . However, Adad 
was alfo the fun as well as Bel, or Baal, Ofiris, and others, 
And this is what we have thought neceflary to premife 

preparatorily to what we fhall hereafter have to fay of the 

Greek 



s See vol. ii. in the notes, p. 322, 323. h See in the margin, 
p. 309. 1 Vid Lyl. Gyrald. Hift, Deor. Selden. de Diis Syris. 
Voffius, de Idololatr. k See before in the notes, p. 193. 1 Ibid. 

261. 01 Ibid. p. 265. n See before in the notes, p. 312. 
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Greek mythology, and which we have on purpofe deferred 



we came to this pi 



the moft proper for a refearch 



of th 



To return to our celeftial Venus 



Syrian gbddefs, or Fifhes and 



Aftarte, or Derceto, or Semiramis, we find, that fifties ° Doves wor 
and doves p were peculiarly facred to her; and whence w h e ^ce. ™ 
this fuperftition took birth we have partly feen in the rrie- 



d th 



birth* education, and 



tamorphofis of Derceto 
apotheofis of Semiramis r , and we have feen, that both at 

Afcalon s and Hierapolis 1 they were equally revered ; fo 
that they may well deferve to be confidered as deities with 
this people, and are feemingly fo allied to this great and 



multiplied goddefs 



that 



though we have fome other 



deities of this nation, who may deferve to take place of 



them, we have 



been 



ble to feparate them from 



great miftrefs. As for fifties in particular, they 



have been revered by the Sy 



or the A fly 



faid t< 
rather 



x 



not only on account of the metramorphofis above u . 
alfo becaufe they were faid to have faved one D 
[Derceto] a daughter to Venus, who happened to fall 



but 



the fea w , or becaufe {he took refuge among the fifli when 
Ihe fled from Typhon x . It is faid, that Venus and Cupid 
being in Syria on the banks of the Euphrates, the giant 
Typhon came fuddenly upon them, and made them jump 
into the river, 
themfelves y ; i 



and take on them the form of fifhes 



fav 



(hort, Venus and Cupid are faid to, have 
been tranflated into the zodiacal fign called Pi fees 2 ; fuch 
were the reafons given why they not only abftained from 



fifh, but worftiipped them likewife 



A 



for d 



they 



feem to have been worftiipped as fymbols only of luft and 
fondnefs, which made up part of their goddefs's charad^er 



(T)$ but of thefe we have faid 



gh in this pi 



B b 3 



Salambo 



See before 



fore, p. 23 



P 



3 



p. 205. 
r See before, p. 248 

t See Vol. ii. p. : 



p See before, p. ibid 



3 See.be- 
s See before in the 



89 



u See befor 



P 



2 



3 




w Theon. apud Gyrald. Hift. Deor. byntagm. i.p 



Aftrono 



Manil. ubi fup 



y Diogenet. apud. Hyg 



m 



befo 



z Vid. Voss. de Idolol. 1. 2. p 



54 



. m 
See 



re, p 



5 



and in the 



P 



3 



49 



(T) This goddefs is faid to have been produced from a vaft 
gg which, being rolled out of the water by the fifli of the 

* * - - - " This 



Euph 



was hatched by a dove who fat thereon (7 



muffe 



^70 ) Nieid. anud Voss. de Idolol. 1. 2. p, 2-4. 
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Salambo. Salambo,, as {he is called [ \ was alfo a goddefs of the, Af- 

fyrians or Babylonians, and is plainly Aftarte, or any other 
of the goddeffes whom we have {hewn to have been the 
fame with her ; but we particularly mention Aftarte, be- 
caufe this Salambo, or Salambas, is faid to have been a 
demon, or goddefs, who was eternally roaming up and 
down, and mourning her loft Adonis c ,. fo that we need 
add nothing farther concerning her. 
She/hach. . Shach, Saca, or Shefhach, is another god, or goddefs, of 

the Babykraians as ufually reckoned d , and fuppofed to have 
been the earth, and to have been the fame Romans after-* 
wards worihipped under the names of Tellus and Ops e 
and if fo, fhe was partly the fame with Mylitta, or the Sy- 
rian goddefs, whom we have already feen under the title, 
of Rhea, and, the mother of the gods f , in whom all thefe, 
titles and imaginary deities are faid plainly to have cen- 
tered. However, there is fome doubt, whether or no fhe 
iiiay not be more properly a Perfian goddefs g than a Ba- 
bylonian ; though that fhe was the latter, may appear to 
fatisfa£Hon from the prophet h ; who calls Babylon the land 
of Shefhac, before the Perfians arofe to any thing like the 
height they afterwards did ; and at a time when Babylon, 
to all appearance, had difdained to have received any thing 
of this nature from them. In commemoration of this 
goddefs, the Babylonians were wont to celebrate a feftival 
for feveral days together, which we fhall take notice of 
among the cufroms of this people, and which confefledly 



birth to the Saturnalia at Rome 



Kcbo. Nebo 9 or Nabo, was alfo an AfTyrian or Babylonian 

deity and his name is often compounded in thofe of the 

Afiyrian and Babylonian kings k ; he therefore may be con- 
cluded 



b Hefych. apud Selden, & Alios, Etymol. Magn, ad vocem, 
Etymol. Magn. ibid. d Vid. Voss. Selden, &c. e Willet 



upon Dan. i. 16. f See before, p* 330. s Vid. Selden, 
de Bis Syr. Syntagm. 2. h Jerem. xxv. 26, to v. 41. 1 Ifai. 

xlvi. 1. k See before, p. 215. 



muft be the primigenial egg mentioned by Kelladius (71) ; and, 
according to this, our great goddefs muft have been the fabulous 



Oannes (72), concerning which we have nothing to repeat. To 
animadvert upon fo ilrange an inconnftency, as this feems to have 

besn, or to attempt to reconcile the Aflyrian goddefs into the 
fame with Oannes, may be a fruitlefs talk. 



(17) See Vol. i. p. 267. (72) Ibid. 
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eluded to have once been in high account witfr them, and 
bids fair to have been one of their moft antient gods. He 
is thought to have been the Chemoih, or the Baal-peor, : 
of the Moabites, and accordingly we have formerly rhen^ 
tioned him in the religion of Moab and faid almoft as 
much of him as we know. However, we have to add* 
that by the prophet he is joined with Bel m , and fuppofed 
generally to have been the fun, and therefore may have 
been prior to this latter, whom we have aflerted to. have 
been the deified Pul, the flrft Aflyrian n , who may, by 
the viciHitude of things, have taken place of him ; though 
there are others who are of another mind, and conceive, 

■ 

that, by their being joined together, we are rather to un- 
derstand him to have been defigned for the moon % Bel 
being, for certain, known to have flood for the fun, con- 
cluding it to be a fenfelefs tautology to mention the fame 
deity, at the fame time, under different names ; fo that, 
inftead of fuppofing him to have been one with Bel, we 
are rather to conclude him to have been the fame With 

■ 

Mylitta the great goddefs ; but this may appear a weak ar- 
gument to thofe who perceive how apt thefe people, and 
all that followed them, were to multiply one and the fame* 
god into many; and efpecially if it be recollected, by what 
fteps fabianifm or idolatry advanced among thefe apparent- 
ly firft founders of it, and how, by degrees, it began from 
the hoft of heaven, till it degenerated, if we may ufe the 
expreffion, into the adoration of men ; till a full ftop feems 
to have been put to this practice, in honour of the great 
AfTyrian arid Babylonian family, who muft, for very ftrong 
xeafons fuggefted formerly p, have eclipfed all that went 
before them ; fo that nothing need prevent our fuppofing 
Nebo to have been worfliipped as the fun before the rife 
of Pul, to whom he may, according to the fantaftic theo- 
logy of this people, have been accounted inferior after- 
wards. . This Nebo feems to have been famous as an 
oracle, his name being interpreted as fignifying prophecy 
or divination ; but all this, and whatever elfe may be ad- 
vanced concerning him, is too palpably obfeure for us to 
dilate on ; all we know for certain is, that he was fome 



god of the Babyl 



B b 4 How 



> * 



1 See Vol. ii. p. 103. m Ifai. ubi fup. n See before 

in the notes, p 261. 0 Vid. Voss. de Idololat. p See 
before in the preceding chapter, paiftm, } Hieronym. ia Efai. 
in be. fupr. citat. 
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Sardanapa- HOWE 

Chemofh 




true it be 



he was the fame with 



lus. 



* 

Rach* 



bfcene 



Baal-peor 

tes of thi 



reafon to afferu that 
fiition goes, ir 
lhamelefs idol 



or Phegor, and if what is faid of 
god r be juft, we have a feeming 



famous, or 



the common 



the 



him 



famous, Sardanapalus took the place of this 

days of the Aflyrian family ; 

is converted 
citv of Ni~ 



and that, to all appearance, the Babyl 



this god, when they deftroyed the 



veh, and extirpated the kings there. For that he 



was 



god of theirs is eviden 




the place 



given him 



in the fame temple with the Babylonian 1 Venus at Hiera- 
polis, the Holy City s . We find him there in a particular 
habit and attitude but whether or no this attitude was the 
fame we have formerly mentioned u , it is certain, that by 



the traditionary character of him w , and as it is likely, that 



the kings of Affy 



man were deified after the 



death, he may very well have ferved for a god of beaftli- 

tv. And this is plainly underftood by the 



nefs and fenfual 

# t 

common way 



fpell 



h 



for the mo ft part, 1 in 



antient manufcripts, which write him Sardanapallus with 



a double 
for Phalh 
hence C 




X 



and feemingly with an obfcene intention, 
Pallus, fignifles the privities of a man 5 and 



pronounces 



y 



3 




was not more odious for 



his character than this name ; and the Priap which flood 



him z , in the temple of Hierap 



may 



have been 



tended for h 



for as there were confefledly two ftatues 



of Semiramis in th 



mpl 



a 



9 



the fa 



may have been 



with regard 



to Sardanapall 



as we will for this once 



write h 
Rach b . 



gods the Babylo 



and Any 



great 1 



had, as 

who is generally thought to have been intended 

;r the 

we have feem was fubftituted 



for the fun, and therefore we may clafs him und 



Bel 



who 



for the fame. But a difpute may take 




no h 
ampL 



deified 



or fome 



igence, as 



that of th 



fu 



nd if 




whethe 

for 



muft be removed 
more antient than B 



higher 



up 



3 



be the cafe, he 
he muft have been much 



Th 



is we 



leave 



the reader 



for there is nothing particular befides related of him 



r 



Ne 




Ibid. p. 289. 



See Vol. ii. p. 101. s 
before in the notes, p, 254. 
Jos. Scalig. Animadverf. ad Grace. Eufeb. p. 64. 



Ibid. 



See before p. ibid. 



u See 
Vid. 



1. iii. 



See vol. ii. p. 289. 



a Ibid. 



y De Repub. 

b Vid. Willet 



iibi f«p. Seld, de Dis Syr, Syntagm. u. c. 17. 
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Nego c and Nergal d were alfo gods of th 



people 



ifN 



they were not one and the fame 5 but as they are general- 
ly agreed to have been worfhipped as fire, we forbear 
farther mention of them, till we come to the religion of 

the Magians 



Me rod a ch e alfo was a god at Babylon ; but who, or jvierodacl? 



wh 



he was 



quite 



the dark 



In a word, we may call in the gods of the feveral na 



tions, whofe hiftori 
the lift of the Babyl 



precede 
an idols 



this work, to complete 



for they are 



fefledly 



fpruna; from the city of Babylon 5 and hence it is, that 



Maimonides 



fpeaking of the death of Thammuz, who 



was /lain a martyr to the Sahian relig 



relates, That all 



the idols of the world flew to the great temple of the fun 
at Babylon, and there mourned the death of Thammuz f ; 
fo that we fhall not here need to repeat what we have 



i 



fpoke 



fo largely 



Iready 



Thus we have feen, that the great Jupiters, and other 

gods and goddefles of mortal orig 

the banks of the 



be derived from 



Euph 



and Tig 



d that 



ftead 



of being fo antient as mythologifts and hiftorians make 



them, they beg 
Chrift among tl 
into what we 



call 



A fly 



above 77 1 years before the birth of 



who firft ere&ed themfel 



monarchy 



as is 




all confefled 



9 



tjiough falfely, for the mod; part, related 



The Sabi 



well 



the Masria 



to 



had 



wor- 



fpr fire, and therefore we might here conhder them in that^P 



ght, did we 



referve that fubjecl: for the fecl:ion where 



we {hall fpeak of the Magian religion, in the hiftory of 
the Perfians. 

The ftory of Bel and the Dragon g might here claim 
be confidered, were we not aflured that the whole is 



We have therefore 



here 



we 



mould 



Drag 

which the Babylon 

which they had feveral reafon 




to add, that by the 



derftand a Serpe 



or 



Afp 



h 



9 



fed as the fymbol of God, for 



g 



as that th 



crea 



tue 



without the afliftance of limbs, and by a kind of vir 
power latent within himfelf, could 



move 



confiderable rate, but alfo wind and turn himfelf 



Various form 



were 



that he lived to a great age, 



wed his life with his 



and, as it 



every year ; and that 

the 



f 



c Vid. Eofd. ibid. 



Ibid. 



d See before, p. 203. 



Ibid. p. 2i £. 



See vol. ii. p. 444. § In the Apocrypha. h See vol. i. p. 
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the 



acutenefs of his %ht might 
prefent divine providence, 



ptlv 



God 



gh qualifie him 
Other realbns 



were g 



niaris and the Egypt 



for this ferpent-worlhip both by the Babyl 



but we wave them, and (hall 



only 



bferve, that thefe fame peopl 



ered the fa 



reptile as the fy in bo! of health and of prudence, not 
getting alfo, that they made him the emblem of fraud 



for 



As the Babylonians were hardly 



from the Egypt 



gion 
with them 



5 



b 



many 



dim 
articles 



in reli- 
ncurred 



Worfc 
jcat» 



fifties 
with 



d particularly in the adoration they paid 



m 



9 



fo in other points of worfliip they were the fame 



other 



Th 



e goat 



they worfhipped as well as 



the Mendefians n in Egypt, and for the fame feafon ;.and 

onion, as mean an object as it may feem, was confi 



the 



dered with a relig 



fteem 




both the nations °, and 



for a reafon 

Their 

fpoken to ; 



moil: likely, we have already g 



god T hurras, Thouri 



or 



M 



we have 



ady 



and now refer the reader for the 



jigious rites and ceremonies of this people, befides what 



4 



have obferved here 



d fhall relate hereafter* to what we 



have faid of the kind in the religion of the Moabites, A 



m 



Mid 



Canaa 



to 



m w 

and Affy 



Sv 



Phoenicians 



Their tem- , We have a general view given us of their tempi 
? les >J : do ^ idols, and their priefts, in the epiftle of Jeremiah 



idols were of gold 



d 




ver, and wood, i 
multitudes^ attending 



Their 

nd carried 
them be- 



about in procefSon, with 
fore and behind, and worfhipping them. They were 
crowned, and cloathed with purple, and befmeared with 



the fmoak of incenfe, thoug] 
and cloathed as they wanted 

of fmoke and duft 
fort of votaries ; 



they 



were 



Th 



lly wiped 
pies were full 



fed and caufed by the numerous 



votaries ; and their priefts took care of themfelves 
They would fometimes make free with the gold and filver 
prefented 

^or beftow it upon lewd proftitutes, who were 
cred 

were wont to embezzle, and appropriate to themfelv 



gods, and either keep it for themfelves 

ted fa- 
Whatever was offered a facrifice to their gods, they 

and 

cloath their wives and children with the garments that had 

been given to adorn their idols- In return for this, they 

were 



k 



Vid. VolT. de Idololatr. 1. 9. p. 23.3 



81 See vol. i. p. 



1. 9. 



S5 1 



Ibid. p. 560. 



1 Vid. eund. ibid. 
0 Alexand. ab Alexand. 



? See vol., i. p. 567. * See before in the notes, p 
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were fure to light up numbers of tapers and candles to their 
images, and to fit in the temples with their beards and 
their heads elofe fhaven, and uncovered-, and with gar- 
ments rent and torn, and roaring and crying out before r 
their gods, as for the lamentation of fome perfon deceafed ; 
and finally, that their gods and temples might be in no 
danger of the fpoiler, they were fure to lock and bar them 
up with great care. Such was the corruption and dege- 
neracy of this people, and fuch their practice, which mufl 
have had a very bad effect on their morals, as will appear 
in the fequel. In the mean time ; 

The Babylonians having given rife to all the idolatries Human vie- 
and fuperftitions in vogue among the neighbouring nations, tims - 
we muft charge them with the horrible euftom of facri- 
ficing human victims to appeafe or conciliate their ! god or 
gods. That this muft have been an antient cuftom with 
all thefe people, we have fometimes as good as aflerted, 
in what we have faid of them in their religious capacity 5 
and that it took birth among the Babylonians, muft be as 
readily granted, as that they communicated the reft of their 
fuperftitions to all their neighbours about. That this was ■ 
a practice, in early days, in Mefopotamia and Babylonia, 



may appear by the attempt Abraham made to facrifice 



Ifaac% for he came from thofe parts ; and though he is 
abundantly to be juftified in that attempt, it is feemingly 
plain, that the thing was familiar to him \ but if we had 
noother proof of it than in Jephthah, who, as the ftory is 
commonly taken, actually made a victim of his only 
daughter r , that would be Sufficient to charge the deed up- 
on the nations of thofe early times. This, cuftom, how- 
ever, grew fo {hocking to human nature, that the prieft& 
feemtohave been unable to maintain it long in credit, 
and by degrees it came to be difufed, and feems, in the 
latter days, at leaft, of the Babylonians, to. have been . 
confined to a particular feet or tribe. For the Sepharvi tes 
are faid by way of diftinction from the other Babylonians, - 
to have burnt their children in fire to Adrammelech and Anam- 
mdech^ the gods of Sepharvaim". Who thefe two gods 

were^ we have feen already w , and that thefe Sepharvites 
were Babylonians, properly fo called, appears very plainly, 



it we can, with the rnoft learned geographers, agree, that 



their city was that of Sippara in Ptolemy. However, there 



are 



s Seevol. H.p.41 5. * See vol. iii. ch. 7. fe£. 6. under Jephthah. 

2 Kings xvii. 31. ] v See before, p, 203, and vol. ii. 1x8. 
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are traces of this antient cruelty to be difcerned in the 
worfhip and rites of the Syrian, or rather Aflyrian, god- 
defs, at Hierapolis, to' whom they without remorfe made 
away with their children, by precipitating them down a 
•fteep at her temple :c ; which is all we need fay about it. 

To enter into the allegory of all this worfhip and deifi- 
cation is what we have above profeffed to avoid ; for the 
prefent, and indeed for the future, we (hall have no great 
matter to add to the fubjedt, which we have in general 
treated already. In the hiftory of the Egyptians Y we have 
already declared almoft as much as is known, as to the in- 
tent and meaning of all this idolatry in a phyfical or na- 
tural view ; nor could we expatiate thereon here without 
a direft repetition of what goes before. We need only ob- 
ferve, that if the Babylonians, and others after them, 
made gods of the fun, the moon, or any other luminary ; 
that if they extended their view to the whole fyftem of na- 
ture in the worfhip they paid to their great deities, or if 
by them they meant the -earth it felf, the air, or any other 
element or created being of any fort or degree, the whole 
mufr. be attributed to a kind of miftaken gratitude at firft. 
for benefits received (V), which at length degenerated in- 
to 

x See vol. ii. p. 293. * See vol. i. p. 549, & feq, 

(V) Sir John Maundeville (73) has fo judicioufly fummed up 
the hiftory and progrefs of idolatry, that, for the curiofity of -it, 
we cannot, though fomewhat long, but prefent it to the reader, 
in his own words : fpeaking of a people in India, he fays, 
" Summe of hem worfchipe the fonne, fumme the mone, fumme 
" the fuyr, fumme trees, fumme ferpentes, or the firft thing 
" that thei meten at morwen ; and fumme worfchipen fymulacres, 
*' and fumme ydoles. But betwene fymulacres and ydolesisa' 
" gret difference. For fymulacres ben y mages made aftre the 
" lykneffe of men, or of wommen, or of the fonne, or of the 
** mone, or of ony beft, or of ony ky ndely thing : and ydoles is 
" an ymage made of the levved wille of man, that a man may 
<e not finden among kyndely things ; as an ymage, that hathe four 
ef hedes, on of a man, another of an hors, or of an ox, or of 
" fum other beft, that no man hathe feyn aftre kyndely dilpo- 
" ficioun. And thei that worfchipen fymulacres, thei worfchipen 
* e hem for fum worthi man, that was fum tyme, as Hercules and 
" many othere, that diden many marvayles in here tyme. For 

cc thei feyn wel, that this be not goddes : for thei knowen wel, 

« that 



(73) Voyage and Travels, c. 15. p. 198. 
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to every thing that was bad and ftupid 
fice for the prefent to " 



; and this {hall fuf- 

have faid concerning idolatry, and 

Jefs 



that there is a god of kynde, that made all thinges ; the whiche 



hevene 



But thei knowen 



that this may 



do the 



marvayles that he made, but zif it had ben be the fpecyalle 
zifte of God : and therefore thei feyn that he was wel with 
God. And for be caufe that he was fo wel with; God, therfore 
thei worfchipe him. And fo feyn thei of the fonne; be, caufe 
that he chaungethe the tyme, and zevethe hete and norilfchethe 



alle thing 



upon 



erthe ; and for 



of fo gret profite, thei 



knowe wel, that that myghte not be, but that God lovethe 
more than ony other thing. And for that skylle, God hath 



more 



gret vertue in the world : therefore it 



refoun, as thei fey 



don it worfchipe and 



gode 
And 



!< fo feyn thei, that maken here refounes, of othere planetes ; 

[< arid of the fuyr alfo, be caufe it is fo profitable. And of ydoles, 
" thei feyn alfo, that the ox is the moft holy beft, that is in 
" erthe, and moft pacyent and more profitable* than ony; other. 
« For he dothe good ynow, and he dothe non evylle. And thei 
" knowen wel, that it may not be with outen fpecyalle grace of 
" God : and therfore maken thei here god, of 



« 



the 

and the other halfondelle of a man ; be caufe that man 
the moft noble creature in erthe ; and alfo for he hathe lord- 
fchipe aboven alle belles ; therfore make thei the halfendel of 



part 



ydol 



of a man upwardes, and the tother half of an ox down 



wardes : And of ferpentes, and of other beftes, and . dy verfe 



thing 



that thei worfchipen, that thei meten firft at morwe 



U 



it 



And thei worfchipen alfo fpecially alle tho that thei han gode 
meetynge of ; and whan thei fpeden wel in here jorneye, aftre 
here meetynge ; and namely fuche as thei han preved and af- 
fayed be experience of long tyme. For thei feyn, that thilke 



■ — 

gode meetyng 



may not come, but of the grace of God 



« 



« 



And therfore thei maken ymages lyche to tho thinges, that thei 
han beleeve inne, , for to beholden hem and worfchipen hem 



ifirft at morwe, or thei ; 
there ben alfo fumme 



fte 



ony contrarious thing 



And 



men 



it 



that feyn, that fumme 
beftes han gode meetynge, that is to feyn, for to meete with 
hem firft at morwe ; and fumme beftes wykked meetynge : and 
that .thei han preved ofte tyme, that the hare hath fulle evylle 
meetynge, and fwyn, and many othere beftes. And the fp 



hauk, and other foules of raveyne, whan 
praye, and take it before men of armes 
zif he fayle of takynge his prave, it is an evylle fig: 
alfo 



the i fe thing 



fuche folk, it is an evylle meetynge of 



Seen aftre here 
gode iigne : and 

And 
In 



and 



fuch 



ther ben many folk, that 

" bev 
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c 



lefs than this we could not have fa id in this place, wher 
the whole feems to center, and where the whole, or at 
lead a great part of it, may be fixed to a chronological sera 
which may be of ufe to us hereafter, in fpeaking of thefe 

deities, or fome borrowed from them, in climes far remote 
from this. 

Their cu- It may be now time to fpeak of the cuftoms of the Af- 
floms. fyrians and Babylonians; and of thefe one of the chief 

feems to have been their method of difpofing of all their 



young women in marriage. No man feems to have hail- a 
Sale of Vir- right to difpofe of his own daughters, but as foon as they 
gins. were of age fit to marry, they, with others, were expofed 




in fome public place appointed for the purpofe, where, in 
the mid ft of a crowd of men who attended upon thefe 
occafions, they were fold one by one. The moft beautiful 
of them were flrft put up, and delivered to the higheftbid- 
der, and fo on. When all that were valuable for their 
charms were thus difpofed of, the money, that was railed 

this fale, was applied in behalf of fome of them to 
whom nature had not been fo lavim of her exterior gifts, 
The homely ones were then offered to fuch as would take 
the leaft money with them ; and the poorer fort, to whom 
the ufe of a little money was more precious than all the 
beauty of a wife, were as eager in underbidding each other, 
as the wealthy men had been before in vying for the fair 
ones. The confequence of this was, that their young wo- 
men were all difpofed of in marriage; the poorer fort of 
the men only labouring under this particular reftri&ion, 
that they mould give fecurity to take the girls they had 
consented to, before they were in proper pofleffion of the 
money they had agreed to take with them. 
Purification. When a Babylonian had lain with his wife, they both 

fat by hot perfumes, and took care to wafli themfelves 



about twilight, accounting themfelves unclean, till 




had 



2 



Herodot. 1. i. c. 196. Strab. 1. 16. p. 745. 



*' beleeven, be caufe it happenethe fo often tyme to falle , aftre 
here fantaffyes. And alfo there ben men ynow that han no 



V 



" beleeve in hem. And fithe, that criftene men han fuch beleeve 
that ben informed and taughte alle day, be holy do&ryne where 
inne thei fchold beleeve, it is no marvaylle thanne, that the 
Paynemes, that han no gode doctryne, but only of here na- 



te 



«c 



tare, „bekeven more largely, for here fymplenelTe (74) 



(74) Ibid. 



\ 



- J 
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had performed this ceremonious office, and unfit to touch 

any thing \ 

Every Babylonian woman was once in her life-time Proftitutlpa 

bound to proftitute herfelf to frrange men, at the temple of to Venus. 
Venus. A number of them fat crowned with knots, and 
garlands at the door of the temple, while fome were con- 
tinually going and others coming. They were fo ranged 
between lengths of line, and parted by the fame in fuch 



manner, that the men had pafTage among them, and the 



convenience of getting at thofc they beft liked. The wo- 
men having once fat down before the temple, it was un- 
lawful for any one of them to return home, till fome 
Granger had thrown money into her lap or boforn, and 
/ taken her afide ; the man as he threw the money to her* 
faying, I implore thegoddefs Mylitta for thee. The money, 
how little foever it might have been, was by no means to be 
rejected, being accounted facred ; nor had the woman the 
power of rejecting any man that accofted her in the form 
prefcribed, but (he was abfolutely to retire with him with- 
outdelay; and having fuffered his embraces,and performed the 
accuftomed rites to the goddefs, fhe returned home 5 after 
which no temptation, though ever fo great, could procure the 
enjoyment of her. Thofe who were handfome were foon dif- 
patched, but thofe who were not fo happy ,lingered a long time- 
before they could fulfil the law \ fo that they fometimes wafted 
twoor three years ina wretched expectation (W). Thofe who 
were rich, and fcorned to fit with the meaner fort were con- 
veyed thither in fome covered vehicle, and feated therein p 
while their fervants waited their return at fome diftance. 

For five days in one month of every year they celebrat- Feftivai of 
ed 'a feftivai they called Sacea, or Sacca, during which theSacca. 
fervants commanded their matters, one of them being, for 
the time, conftituted chief over the houfe, and wearing a 



9 



fond of royal garment they called Zogana c . 

Their 

'Herbdot.l. ibid. c. 198. Strab. ibid. b Herodot. ibid. c. 199. 
otrabo, ibid. c Berof. apud Athen. Deipnofoph. 1. 14. p. 639. 

4 

(W) We have this cuftom. with fome additional circumftances, 



Baruch, (75) ; The (women, fays he, alfo, with cords about 



ffyttii Jitting in the ways burn bran for perfume ; hut if any of 
tbem, drawn by Jome that pajfeth by, lie with him, Jhe reproacheth 
wf fellow that Jhe was not thought as worthy as her Jelf, nor her cord 

woken. From this particular of their cords being broken, it has 

•teen fuppofed they were cords of rufhes (76), which might be ea- 
% broi 



sen. . 



?S) vi - 43* (76) See Purch. Pilgi;. L i. e. i?..p. 6c 
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Their man 



of treating their fick was very 



Manner of 

fick^andbu binary. Having no phyfi 

" ftom to expofe them publicly in the moft frequented pi 



among them, it was their 



rials. 



ces 
adv 



5 



that fo 



body 



ght fee them, and offer their 



f they had any knowledge of the cafe, either from 
their own experience, or from the experience of others ; 

to omit this office, 
d wax, and mourned 



was it lawful for any that paffed 




Their dead they buried 



honey 



for them much after the manner of the Egyptians d . 
TheBabylo- The Babylonians were exceflively credulous, fuperfti- 
.nians ; their tious to the utmoft, and as lewd and as debauched as nation 
character. we u could be. Their credulity muft appear by the efteem 



their Chald 



priefts 



juglers were in among them 



and their fuperftition muft appear by the fame, and what 



we have faid of their relig 
idolatry were they, that 



we 



nd fo 
n find 



an 



flively prone to 
nftance of their 



great Nebuchadnezzar falling down before Dan 
fhip him e . Debauchery ran high among them. 



they were juftified 




the example of their pri 



which 

« 

who 



lived beyond all the bounds of decency and moderation ; as 
we may gather by the banquet BeMhazzar was giving when 

Nor was the 



the wall 



f 



as 



culcated 




their 
god- 



he faw the fatal infcrip 
king's example all, their relig 
priefts, and as we have feen in the rites of their g 
defs and others, together with the reverence paid to profti 
tutes s, compleated them the moft fenfual and abandoned 
race that can be imagined. Parents and hufbands would* 
for money, expofe their wives and children to the embraces 
of their guefts. Drunkards they are particulary faid to have 
been, and their women were admitted to their debaucheries. 



The women, upon thefe occafions 



flrft 



and referved, till putting off their cloaths by deg 



ppeared modeft 



5 



they 



length appeared quite naked ; and this wks the practii 
even with the married women and the maids, who thought 
good breeding thus to reveal whatever belonged to them 



h 



Such is the character given of the Babylonians, and 



a&ly 



g 



with the 



fuch monftrous impud 



which encourag 



feems 
aged 



in 



women 



nefs 



th 



though it cannot be fuppofed 



d (hamelefs- 

that in 



the beginning of their empire they were quite fo diffolute as 

here reprefented. 

They 



d Herodot. ibid. c. 198. Strabo 1. 16. ibid. 



e Dan. ii- 



to 



wards the end. 
Curt. 1. 5. c. 1. 



f 



v. 



s See before, p. 342 
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They Teem to have indulged themfelves in drefs as well Their Kab'it; 
as in other refpecl:s, a'rid to have affected fome pride and ef- 
feminacy therein ; their under garment was a linen veft^ 



down to. their heels, over which they had another of wool- 
len, and over all a white mantle, or cloak. They wore 



their own hair ; their heads were adorned with a tiara ot 
mitre, and their bodies were anointed all over 1 with oil of 
iefame k . They each of them wore a feal-ring on trie fin- 
ger, and in their hand a wrought ftaff or fcepter, adorned 
at the head with fome particular enfign or figure, as ari 
apple, or rofe, or lilly, or an eagle, or fome fuch badge, 
without which it was unlawful to appear With one of thefe 



{ricks or flaves. . On their feet they wore a 




n 




pers 



i 




of flip 



L races of which may be picked out of the figures 

' . T\ lr 1 • • • / • i -r • i ' r. • 



remaining at Perfepolis, as we may obferve hereafter; 

This people was famed for learning, and particularly Learnt o£ 

— . — m. i . ft mm « mm. m ^—m m "*mm, ~ m O , • 



thofe of them that were peculiarly called Chaldaeans, who ti.eChaiatei 



were, as is laid, their priefts, their philofophers, aftrono 
jners, afrrologers, Jfbotlifayers, and the like., Arid in re- 
fpect of this pretended claim to learning and fuperhatural 
knowledge, the Chaldees are diftinguilhed from the Ba 




lonians, arid are faid to have inhabited a region peculiar 

to themfelves next to the Arabians and the Perfian gulf 



m » 

* 

9 



,juft where we have placed them. They were divided ihtd 
feveral iecisj as the Orcheni, the Borfippeni, arid kilowii 
other riarries of diitin<Sriori, borrowed either frorii parti 




cular places n , where different doctrines on the fame points 
were field, or from particular perfons, who had do£trine& 
peculiar to therrifelves. Many of their learned men were 
famous, and known by name amorig the Greeks, as Adena* 
mburian, Sudin, and many others °. , 
. We have already confidefed thi§ tril>e as fet apart for 
Sevotion arid fuperftitious concerns, when juft now we 
fpolce of the religion of this people ; we are now to 
fpeak of therri as philofophers only, arid of what they 
taught as fuch, as well as of their manner 6f iriftitution. 
We have already feeri how they pretended to have firft^a no t their 



come by their learning p , arid their {trance fable concerning Earning 

lL • /• J r. . > ^ ~ , . - . , i ^ -K, 



their firft iriftru&or Oannes, who, Ions; before the deluge, *± om t . he . 

the feveral Egypti£flS 



cam 



e out of the fea, and formed them in 



branches 



i 



Herodot. ubi fup. c. 195 



Herodot. Strab. ibid. 



ibid. 



k Strabo ubi fup. p. 74$. 

n Idem", 



0 Idem, ibid. 



m Strabo Geogr. 1. 16. p. 739. 
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branches of policy, religion, and learning, and particularly 
explained to them geometry and aftrology ; and I have qb- 
ferved, that, as the tradition went, he was a monfter, 
partly man and partly fifti, and that by his coming out of 
the fea he muft have been fome ftranger, that his name 
might be, with no great violence, derived from a word, 
which in Syriac fignifies a Traveller, or a Foreigner i ; as 
alfo that by fome circumftances he muft have been the fame 
they meant by their Mylitta or great Venus r , and would 
now add, that, by what is faid of his inventions and ufeful 
communications to men, he may have been confidered as 
the Egyptian Ifis, or Ofiris, or both. However this may 
have been, the report of Oannes's appearance in Chaldea 
from out of the fea has given birth to an opinion, that 0- 
firis and Oannes were at lean: contemporaries, and that the 
Babylonians had all their learning from the Egyptians, and 
that not much earlier than the days of Amnion and Sefac, 
or Shifhak, whom our author s will have to have been the 
jfame with Sefoftris, or not long before the days of David 
and Solomon. To prove this, he exhibits the authority of 
feveral antient authors, the one 1 writing, That the Egyp- 
tian Belus, the fon of Neptune and Lybia, carried colonies 
from Egypt into Babylonia, and that, fettling upon the 
banks of the Euphrates, he inftituted priefts with the fame 
privileges as in Egypt, and that thefe were called Chaldaeans, 
and were toobferve the ftars after the manner of Egypt-; 
another u declaring the Babylonian Belus had his name 
from the Egyptian of that name, the fon of Lybia. In 
word, 1 our author w concludes, that when Sabbaco, the 
thiopian, invaded Egypt, multitudes of that country .fled 
from .him into Chaldaea, and carried with them their aftro* 




•t 




nomy, aftrology, architecture, and the form of their year 
which they preserved in the sera of NabonafTar ; and, as : 
farther proof of this, he produces the form of the tower 
temple of Belus at Babylon, which was built pretty neai 
after the manner of the Egyptian pyramids. Ail this, ac- 
cording to our author's hypothefis, feems plaufible enough, 
but muft be confefled to be quite deftruciive of what we 

read in fcripture, by which the reverfe mould appear. 

J Both 



* Ibid, in the notes, ibid. r See before in the notes, p. 337' 
338. 8 Sir If. Newt. Chron. of And. Kingd. amend .p. 210, 
& feq. t 1 Diodor. Sicul. 1. 1. p. 1 7. » Paufan. 1. 4. c rt- 

w Sir If. 'Newt, ubi fup. 
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Both the nations, their very countries, and fituations^ 

have certainly in all refpecTs a very near re fern b la nee of 
each other, ind an exact parallel might be deduced between 
thenfr to make it felf- evidently appear. Wehavefeen, that 
they were conftant rivals with each other for antiquity x , in 
which the Babylonians muft have had the preference, ac- 
cording to fcripture, where we read, that they kept ppflef- 
fion of what we may call the original feat of mankind after 
the flood ; and muft have been therefore fettled before any 
of the other nations, who left them behind in Shinar, 
a country which muft have been a good deal improved be- 
fore the difperfion, when all the reft went out in queft of new 
feats. This hiftorical circumftance may be fufficient to 



rank them the firft of nations, though the Egyp 



> 



would never allow them that honour ; and if thefe un- 
juftly arrogated the point over them in this refpe&, why 
may they not have done the fame with regard to others ? 

The truth is, both thefe nations have been ftrangely ad- 
dicted to fable^ and both of them may be queftioned in molt 
we know of their pretences to fuperiority; and are doubt- 
lefs to be equally difbelieved. But if the Egyptians are pre- 
ferred to the Babylonians in any refpedl: by the Greeks, it 
muft' be attributed to partiality and prejudice, in favour of 
fuch near neighbours as they were in comparifon ; and if not 

to this, at leaft it may be owing to their better acquaintance 
with the former than with the latter, and to their hearing of 
the ftory but on one ftde. We have at leaft as good au- 
thority to argue in behalf of the Babylonians, as can be 
produced / in favour of the Egyptians. 

The early tranfa&ion of attempting to raife the tower 
of Babel, in the very country of this people, muft imply 
them to have been informed of architecture in thofe day 
and fome of the concomitant arts ; and as for the 'learning 
of either of the nations, it does not feem to have been fuch 
as to deferve the contending for ; it appearing to have been 
rather the corruption of human knowledge, than the 
refinement of it, or, at leaft, it feems to have been built 
upon fuch principles, as were a reproach to found reafon, 
rather than an honour to the human underftanding, and 
rather calculated to deceive, than to inform 5 to fpread 

C c 2 - the 



m 

X 



l 

See before, p. 3 3 6 
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'the mifts of ignorance, than to clear up the lights of 



knowledge. 

x However, to turn the tables, we have as good an 

authority as to the contrary, that the Egyptians were in- 
ilru&ed in all their knowledge by the Chaldees, and namely 
by -Abraham y , who was one of this country. This is the 
tradition of the Jews, the Arabians, and the Indians. 



i 

i 



which deferves at leaft as much credit, and even more, 
with regard to this people, as the pretences of the Egyp- 
tians, who were immediately parties concerned, or. of the 
Greeks, who were particularly biaffed in their favour. 
Nor are thefe orientals unsupported by the traditions of the 
wefterns, according to whom the Affyrian or Babylonian 
Belus was the inventor of the fidereal fcience r 9 and the 
nation he belonged to the foremoft in antiquity for empire 
and power, and confequently for the ar*s and learning; 

and as they derived their inftru&or Oannes from times pre- 
ceding the deluge % as fhould feem, and fuppofe him to 
have Sprung from theprimigenial egg ; it isfeemingly plain, 
that whatever conftrucfrons may have been put upon his 
appearance from out of the fea, or the derivation of his 
name, they acknowledged themfelves beholden to no na- 
tion under the fun for what they pretended to know.; and 
indeed it muft be confefled, that by the bulk of what we 
underftand, both by facred and profane writers, our author^ 
has here ftrained things too violently to accommodate them 
to his hypothefis ; but to infill: no longer on this doubt, let 
us take a furvey of what the learning was that is fo con- 

tefted. 

i 

JJl^c They acquired not their learning in the manner of trie 

Greeks, but poUefled what they knew by tradition from fa- 
ther to fon, and being exempt from allofHcesor impofitions 
to divert their ftudies, they had nothing to do but to apply 
themfelves to the infrruclion .they received, which came 
not from the mouth of a ;mercenary pedagogue or matter. 
They never departed from what they imbibed, fully fatisfied 
of what they received from their anceftors ; and 



her of infti 
tution. 




nacious adherence to their point, they became perfectly 
knowing in what they profefled °. 

Such was the manner of their inftitution, and the te- 
nacioufnefs of the adherence to what they had received 

from 



a 



y See vol. ii. in the note's, p. 42 <f. z See vol. i. p- 20 ". 

Ibid. b Diodor. Sicul. Bibl. Hiftor. 1. 2, p. 82, 
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from tfieir,fore* fathers, which if t 

to affure us, that they mad 



we 




1 



eed no other 
or no progreis 



ren in the learning they particularly profefled, and that* 
fp it really was, may be difcovered in the fequel. 

They taught, that the world was eternal, that it Their doc- 

never had beginning, and never (halt have an end, though ^^jj' 
they acknowledged a divine providence $ that the motions 



f theh 



were 



directed by blind ch 



per 



formed fpontaneoufly, but by the guid 



of fuperior agents, or god 



They 



nd direct 
fally faid 



to 



have been the firft that cultivated aftronomy, and are pre 



tended to have made fuch progrefs 



as to have not 



Iy difcovered the exact motions of the heavenly bod 



found out certain influences they have 

fore- 



but alfo to have 

over things below, and to have thence been able 
tel what was hidden in the womb of futurity 0 . 

By this it appears, that whatever advances they made They were 
as aftronomers, they were more particularly, valuable, - if f^^^n 
we may fo exprefs ourfelves, as aftrologers. From this Aftronomers, 
delufive amuferftent, they boafted a knowledge of what ; 



was to come, with 



power of averting evil, and th 



procuring of good ; hence chiefly the) 



Mered as 



d 



we call th 



fo 



Th 



planets they 



ed Interp 



greateft account of their infl 



^rs, and made 
nd particular!) 1 



th 



- 



as s 



Id.- of that we 



Saturn ; the next degree 'of 



eminence With them was Sol, or the fun, M 



V 




ercury, and Jupiter 



fix 



which were all the pla 



nets th 



ey 



ckoned : Thefe they called Interpreters 



as' 



by their motions and afpect 



they 



in a more 



d 



manner 



portended the will and pleafure of the god 



-"•♦iiuv-i j ^jui unutu 1Mb wm j 

They fometimes judged by their rifin 



thei 



d fometimes by 



fetting, and fometimes by the colour or degree of 
their light ; whence they foretold ftorms of wind, or of 
'ain, or exceeding droughts 5 as alfo the appearance of 



comets, e 
the whole 



pfes of the fun and moon, earthquakes^ and 



bad fortune of nations in g 

perfons in particular 



of pretended fore-runners of 



good 



and of kings and pri 



Un 



der thefe fix plan 



they 



ged 30 ftars, wh 



they called Counfelling Gods; and half of thefe 



ey 



jjlijof their 



otted 



ke 



of what was done und 



th 



earth ; : aftrolo sy- 



N the other half 



ke cog 



f what was don 






Idem ibid. d Idem ibid. ! Idem ibid. 
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by men, or tranfa&ed in the heavens. And they gave out, 
that once in ten days one of the (tiperior "of thefe ftars 
descended to the inferior, as it were- a rheflenger from 
thofe above ; and that in return one of the inferior afcend- 
ed to the fuperior in the famenature ; and that this their 
mutual correfpondence was naturalto them, and to con- 
tinue for ever. They reported, that the chief of thefe 



Counfelling Gods were, 12 in number, and afligned to each 



of them a month of the year, and a whole fign of the 
zodiac f . 

All thefe ftars they gave out to have influences over 
the nativities of men, and to forbode whatever is to befal 
them of evil, or happen to them of good, in the courfe 
of their lives. Again, out of the zodiac they felec~ted24 
ftars, and placed 12 of them towards the north pole, 
and 12 towards the fouth. Thofe of them within our 



light they afligned to the living, and thofe not within it 
they called the ftars or conftellations of the dead ; and. 
thefe ftars they termed the judges of all things : In fhort, 
the Chaldeans were complete aftrologers, and pretended to 
excel all other nations therein g . * 
deficient in Their aftronomy, which ought to have taken place 
afironomy. o»f the former, in refpecl: of its dignity above it, muft yield 

its rank here, it being feemingly what they cultivated as 
a fcience fecondary to the other ; and accordingly we find 
it to have been quite coarfe and plain. They had, no- 



tions, that the earth was like a veflel or boat, and that 
it was hollow within ; and had a way of Supporting this 
do&rine by various arguments h . 

We have feen their divifion of the zodiac into 11 
figns, throughout which they taught that the feveral 
nets performed their revolutions : But they feem .to have 
had no notion of the immenfe diftance of fome of the 
planets from the fun, and accounted for the time they 
k up in their revolutions, purely by the tardinefs of 




their motion ; though, by their theory of the moon, the 
contrary fliould appear, for they taught, that {he com- 
pleted her courfe the fboneft of any, not becaufe of her 
extraordinary velocity, but becaufe her orbit, as we now 
fpeak, was lefs than the orbit of any other body that 
circumvolved in the heavens. They taught, that flw 
ihone with a light not her own, and that when (he was 

eclipfed ftie was immersed in the ihadow of the earth. 

But 



f Idem ibid, s Idem ibid. h Idem ibid. 
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But for eclipfes of the fun they were quite out and extra- 
vagant, nor could fix the time when they would happen 1 . 
In (hort, the whole of their philofophy and' learning" 



feems to have been chiefly what we \ now call judicial 
aftronomy ; a fcience, falfly fo called, as much contemned 5 
with us, as it : was prized by the aritients. 

Nor has this boafted knowledge and learning of the *fheir bcaft 
Chaldees been arraigned by the moderns only ; it has al-ed learning 



fo been condemned by the' ahtients, as inconfiftent wit& ccn * emned 




the nature of things, and as implying a fatal 
and deftroyihg the freedom pf our .Will K And this w as 
the mighty learning for which the Cbaldaeans- were fo 
famed* as to be denominated, as it were, a dlftincV na- 
tion from the Babylonians for the fake of it ; and indeed 4 
from fcripture we gather they were no better; for Da- 
niel, fpeaking of them, divides them into four forts or 
kinds, as magicians, aftrologers, forcerers, and Chaldae- 
ans *, adding afterwards to the fe wife men or fuch \ as 
divined by lots, and footh-fayers or fuch as foretold 




events by the infpe&ion of entrails m . And tffougfr 
there are thofe who fuppofe the Chaldaeans, as here diftiri* 
guifhed from the five other forts, to have been a fe£t pe- 
culiar to themfelves, and to ha ve been of deeper and more 
folid learning n ; we may eafily perceive, that they, as 
well as the reft, pretended to divination, and that 
were called upon, as well as the reft, to difcover what; 
was hidden to other men. Whence we may fafely con* 
elude, that they all in their feveral ways were fo many 
oracles, and they were all devoted to the fame end, how- 
ever they may have been divided as to the means and me- 
thods of attaining thereto ; fo that feemingly thefe Baby- 
had their fcience branched out amongft them 



afrer the manner the Egyptian phyficians had theirs °, 
Their learning muft have been made up entirely of fuper- 
ftitiou^ practices and delufive arts, and if any better they 
had, they muft have concealed it under fuch enigmas, 
and far-fetched refemblances and allegories, as muft have 
rendered it quite a fecret even to themfelves, who, conn- 
dering that they are faid from' father to fon to have received 
implicitly whatever was taught them, may have been as 
Mtla able to explain what was really intended by the 



doctrines, as others were to conceive them to any folid 

CC4 purpofe; 

1 Idem ibid. k Vid. Bardefan. apud Eufeb. praepar. evan- 
gel. 1. 6. c, 10. p. 272. & Alios apud eund. ibid. 1 Dan. ii. 2. 

u Ibid. v. 27. " Purch. Pilgr. 1, j. c. 12. p. 63, 0 bee vol 
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purpofe ; and it feems not to have been without good 



reafon, that many p of later times; have made flight of 
them as philofophers, and concluded, that the Greeks were 
in this refpe& little, if at all, beholden either to them or 
the Egyptians. 

Babylonians As the Cnaldees were peculiarly the men of learning 
in aiftin&kn among this nation, fo the Babylonians, properly fo called, 
from the we re the men of art ; though perhaps we mail have more; 
thpr anU * ea f° n to call thefe the men of learning among them thaq 

the former, if true it be that they' were wholly addi&ed 
to, and ifet apart for, the fidereal confutations, and the, 
propagation of the extravagancies, which muft, as mould 
feem, have made up the fyftem of their philpfophy. For 
in this cafe the Babylonians, as diftinguiftied from the 



t 4 




Chaldaeans, muft have been good mathem 
mechanics, as muft appear by the immenfe buildings they 
reared, and which could not be effe&ed without great fkilj 
in the feveral branches of the mathematics and geome- 
try. This we may fay in general ; but to fay how far, 
or how far not, they excelled in perfpe&ive and the true, 
harmony of proportion, may not be quite fq eafy a mat- 
, though that their ornaments and decorations fell fhort 
of what was afterwards feen in Greece can never be 




doubted. This may be plain, to any body that has feen 
the reprefentations of the ruins of rerfepolis, which muft 
certainly have been built in the Babylonian mariner, which, 
how far it was beneath the Grecian for elegance and pro- 
portion, may be more properly confidered, when we come, 
to fpeak of the Grecian architecture, and to compare it 
with that of the Egyptians and this people, who, it is cer- 
tain, were more ambitious of being yaft in their perform- 
ances of this nature than exquifite. And hence we. may, 
pronounce, that their paintings and ftatues, jhowever gau- 
dy, rich, and coloffean, were nothing to compare with die 
fame that took birth with the Grecian artifts. 
■jfic. Music they had, but in what peife&ion we rnufr 




hope to know ; nor would it be worth our while to labour 

in fo unfruitful a field. But that they had a. variety 

instruments among them, we are well allured, for we read, 

that they had flutes, cornets, harps, fackbuts, pfalteries, 

dulcimers, and all kinds of mufic % What thefe instru- 
ments 



( • . i ». 



p Gael. Pvhodog. Jofeph. Scalig. Peucer. &c. &c. q Pan. 
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jnents exactly were, no- body will ever know ; but if we may 
judge of their skill in harmony, by what we can difcover 
of their painting and ftatuary we muft not equal them with 
the Grecians in the harmonic fcience. 

Their poetry we have nothing to fay to ; but muftp oetry# 
leave the reader to form his judgment of it, by that of the 
other eaftern nations their neighbours, both ancient and 
modern. Nor do we pretend to fay by whom it was par- 
ticularly cultivated, whether by the Chaldaeans or the Ba- 
bylonians , but as it has at all times been facred to religion 
and fuperftition, we may fuppofe the former, as priefts, 
laid claim thereto as a part of their province. 



Physic we have declared to have been no regular fci-Phyfic. 
ence among this people, in what we ha»ve faid of their 0 
manner and cuftom of treating the fick ; though that the' 
fame, as a fcience, grew into vaft repute with the Peril ans, ' 
their fucceffors, will be obferved when it comes properly 
in turn. 1 



We have already declared, there is no more difference'LaHgu^ge, 
between the Syriac and the Chaldee, the language of this 
people, than between the Englifh and the Scotch r . Their 
common alphabet we have already given s 5 and as for the N 
Mendean character, which is alfo peculiar to them, it is 
not only what we may call modern, but alfo fo nearly' 



like the Eftrangelo of the Syriac l , that we have thought it 
unneceffary to infert it. Bochart tf fuppofes they had a • 
facred character as well as the Egyptians, but upon a very ' 
unfatisfadl-ory foundation. 

The Babylonians, properly fo called, were great archi-Archite<a- 
tects, and ingenious in the calling of melfals, and greatare. 
workmen and contrivers, as will be particularly remarked : 
when we come to fpeak of their great city of Babylon 5 
and therefore it may he needlefs to expatiate thereon in 
this place, when we have referved another, where we in- 
tend to do them fufficient honour for their great labour and 
induftry in thefe refpects, wherein they will be obferved 
to have fallen fhort of no one nation under the fun ; and 
>n which they, perhaps in great meafu re, fhewed the way 
to every, nation befides. 

Nor were they lefs famous for their manufactures, and Manufac _ 
particularly for their rich embroideries, fumptuous veft-tures and 
flients, and magnificent carpets^ and fine linen 1 infomuch,^ ne lmen# 

that 



/ See Vol. ij. p. 298. s Sep Vol. iii. p. 444^ 1 See, 

P- 3°°* 13 Canaan. a 17. col. 773* 
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that we read of Cato, that he immediately fold a Babylo- 
nian cloak or mantle, which was left to him by inherit- 



ance, as being what he was afhamed to wear w ; and elfe 
where, that at Rome there had been paid for a fuit of Ba 
by Ionian hangings for a dining-room fix thoufand four hun 



dred and fifty-eight pound fix millings and eight pence 
It were to no purpofe to quote authors for farther inftances 
of this magnificence, which is known to a proverb ; or to 
aim at a detail of the feveral products of their induftry : 
we would only add, that the Babylonians, as well as the 
Tyrians, had their purple, which they fent into the eaftern 



parts by way v of traffic t. This purple they had from a 



3 



port called Apologus near the Euphrates 3 ; but as it is 
difputed, whether or no this was what may be called a dif- 
covery among them, and whether they were not before 
ufed to fupply themfelves therewith from Tyre a , we (hall 
not infift thereon, any farther than to take notice, that 
their country afforded the beft material of its fort for dy- 
ing, meaning alom, both natural and artificial b . 
Particular This people was not only divided into two great tribes, 
tribes, t jj e Babylonians and Chaldeans properly fo called ; there 

feems to have been other fubordinate tribes or fe£ts of them. 



Three, of thefe are faid to have fed upon nothing but fifh c , 
and thereby feems to have infringed a facred law among 
them, in reverence of their great goddefs, for whofe fake 
the Babylonians feeiri to have abftained therefrom. Thus 
we have feen, that fome of the Egyptians worfhipped the 
fifh. which others of them fed upon. However, it may 
not have been upon a religious principle that this people 
departed from the, reft of their countrymen ; and the rather 
as it feems to be imputed to neceflity d , thefe tribes living 
among the fens, and being deftitute of corn ; to fupply 
the want of which, it was their cuftom to dry their filh 
in the fun, which they afterwards made into pafte, and 
having baked it ate it by way of bread e . Something yet 
more extraordinary than this we are told of the inhabitants 

of Borfippa, where the bats bein* much larger than ufual 

- f . 

9 



other places, they were ufed to fait them for food 



and 



w Plutarch, in vita Catonis. x PHn. Hift. Natur. 1. 8. c. 48. 
See Arbuth. of anc. coins, weights, and meafures, p. H 2 * 
Arrian. Peripl. Mar. Eryth. in minor. Hadfon, vol. u\ P« 
20, 21. z Idem ibid. a Vid Bochart. Piialeg. c. 7. col. 
28. b Vid. eund. ibid. c Herodot. i. i.e. 200. d Strab, 

1. 16. p. 746. e Herodot. ubi fnp, [ Strab. ubi fup. 739* 
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and this, whether it proceeded front any fuperftition or 
want, which laft feems a little hard to believe in fo plenti- 
ful a country as this muft have been, we leave undecided. 
The trade of this antient people is no where, that we 
know of, profefiedly treated of ; but that it muft have been 
very confiderable, is not in the leaft to be doubted, and 
jefpecially when Babylon was in the meridian of her glory 



hofoever contemplates the fplendor of this monarchy,and 



■ 

\ 




m • 

commodious fituatjon of this country 
pital in particular, cannot doubt, but commerce muft 

here have flourimed to a very eminent degree. . Babylon 
was Gtuated, as it were, in the very midftof the old world, 
and by means of the two great rivers, the Euphrates arid 
Tigris, had very eafy communication with the weftern and 
northern parts, as alio with the eaftern by the means of the 
Perfian gulf. In a word, it may, either by land- or water, 
have had eafy commerce with all the points of the com 




pafs; and as it was not only the feat of a potent monar- 
, but alfo afforded many productions and manufactures 
of its own to exchange with its neighbours round about, 
and lay fo within the reach of them ail, it is not to be 
doubted, but that trade was as extenfive here as ever it was 
any where. Whether the Babylonians were famous for 
/hipping of their own is pretty much in the dark ; though, 
it cannot well be difputed, but they muft have been con- 
fiderable as navigators s the fame is hinted at (X), and as 

Babylon 



(X) Befides what might be gathered to prove this point in the 
Prophets, the- book of Revelations-, (77) defcribing the fall of 
Babylon, has thefe words, which at once difplay the mighty 
riches of this city as an emporium, and convince they muft have 



abounded in (hipping 5 Babylon the great is fallen, is falL 
The merchants of the earth Jhall weep and mourn oyer her, for no 
manbuyeth her mere hand ife any more: The merchandife of gold, 
and filler , and precious flones, and or Pearls, and fine linen, and 
purple, and filk, and fcarlet, and all thyine, or fweet-wood, and 
all manner of <vffels of ivory, and all manner of <ueffels of mojl pre- 
cious wood, and of brafs, and iron, and marble, and cinnamon, 
and odours, and ointments, and f r ankinc enfe , and wine, and oil, 
and fine four, and wheat, and beajls, arid Jheep, and horjes, ana 
chariots, and flaws, and fouls of ?nen • • • • The merchants of 
thefe things which were made rich by her, Jhall ft and afar off , for 
the fear of her torment, weeping, and wailing, atid facing, Alas * 

alas ! that great city, that was c loathed hi fins linen, and purph 



d. 



(77) xviii. 2. 19 



/ 
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_ s * 

Babylon was fo much a city of waters, as the prophet ex- 
preffes himfelf, it is but natural to conclude, that they very 
much abounded in foipping of their own. 






T. III. 



* 9 r 

%he Chronology of the Babylonians, from the fir 



rife.of the monarchy , to its difjolution. 



w 



E are here to confider the Babylonians in two very 
different views ; firft, as compofing a fmall, though 
perhaps a formidable, kingdom, immediately after the de- 
luge, the chronology of which we have already fettled as 
exactly as the nature of the thing will bear s, and fecond- 
ly, as conftituting a potent and wide-fpreading empire, 
founded by, and at laft rifing upon the ruins of, the Af- 
fyrians their brethren h ; fo that in effect we are here only 
to look back to the early times of the Aflyrian monarchy, 
of which this was a collateral branch, and poflefTedj as 
fhould feem, by princes of the fame blood with thofe who 
filled the throne of Niniveh. We may refer the reader 
back to what we have faid, in the chronology of the Af- 
fyrians, to fatisfy himfelf concerning the chronology of 
this people; for they properly . took rife in one and the 
fame perfon, meaning Pul king of AlTyria, and nearly at 
one and the fame time. But not to anticipate what may 
be more properly infifted on hereafter in the courfe of this 
fe£Hon, 'we fhall proceed to diftinguifh the kingdom of 
Babylon from the kingdom of Aflyria, and to exhibit, ac- 
cording to our cuftom, a feries of the kings of Babylon, 



according to feveral authors. 



A TABLE 



£ See Vol, i. p. 370. h See before p. 29?. 



and fcarlet, and decked with gold, and precious jlones> and pearh 

• • * ' And every Ihip-majler, and all the company in fhips, and 
failors, and as many as trade by fea, flood afar off and cried ' ' ' ' 
Alas I alas! that great city, wherein were made rich all that 
had /hips in the fea , by reafon of her co(lli?iefs ' ' ' ' is ' 



made def elate (78^. 



(78) Ibid, 
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A TABLE of the Succeffions of the Babylonian Kings * 
according to Ptolemy's * Aftronomical Ganon and the 
Ecclefiaftical Account. 



According to the moft correct According to the ecciefiafti- 



copies of Ptolemy's canon. 



Years. 



I 



Nabonaflar reigned 



2 Nadius 

3 Chinzirus and Porus 

4 Jugseus 

5 Mardoc-Empadus 

6 Arkianus 

7 Inter-reign I, 

8 Belibus 

9 Apronadius 

10 Rigebelus 

11 Mefeffimordacus 

12 Inter- reign II. 
.13 Afiar-Addinus 

14 Saofducheus 

15 Chyniladanus 
.16 Nabopallafarus 

17 NabpcolafTarus 
.18 Ilvarodamus 
19 Niricaflblanarus 
2o,Nabonadius 



14 



2 

5 
5 

5 
2 

3 
6 

1 

4 
8 

*3 

20 

22 
21 

43 

2 

4 
17 



cal account in Syncellus. 

Years* 

1 Nabonafarus or Salma- 



nafar reigned ' 

2 Nabius 

3 Chinzerus and Porus 

4 Ululasus ■ , 

5 Mardocempadocus 

6 Arceanus 

7 Inter-reign I. 

8 Belithus 

9 Aporanadifus 



2 5 




12 



1 





12 




2 



10 Ir 



e 




iballus 



ri Meilifimordacus 



Inter- reign II. 



•3' 
6 

1 

4 




13 Ifarindinus 

14 Saofduchius 

15 Cineladanus 

16 Napobalafarus 



1 




1 

2 



9 
4 



1 



7 Nabuchadonoforhision43 

18 Ebidan Merodach 

1 9 Nireglefarus or Baltafar 3 

20 Nabonadius, or A- 




fryages, or Darius, 
or AfTuefus* or Ar- 



J 7 



taxerxes 



210 



209 



This table contains on the one fide a genuine and moll 
correct copy of Ptolemy's aftronomical canon (Y)> and 

on 



<Y) Th 
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on the other a corruption of it. We fhall not here in- 
quire into the differences between the two lifts, 1 or the li- 
berty the author of this ecclefiaftical account has taken 
with his original, which we may occafionally conficler un- 
der the reigns of thefe kings. Syncellus, whence we ha^ve 
taken this ecclefiaftical computation, has under the fame 
head another, the authors of them being Africanus and 
iEufebius We fhall therefore have little to do here : few 



guments can be wanting, and indeed none can be ne- 
ceffary, to prove the firft rife and duration t of the Baby- 
lonian empire, which is fo happily afcertained to our hands 
by Ptolemy ? whofe canon is fo exactly agreeable to fcrip- 
*tbeasraof ture hiftory, that if this latter could poilibly ftand in need 
NaWnaffar. 0 f confirmation as to tfye hiftorical parts' of it, fo far as it 

relates to the hiftory of the great empires of the AfTyrians 
and Babylonians, nothing could be fo effectual towards it 
as this canon, which has given birth to one of the moft fa- 
mous profane seras, that of Nabonaffar the firft king in 
, it, and without which there would be the moft palpable 
darknefs over the affairs of thefe people. Nothing is more 
furprifing, than that this moft noble monument fhould 
have been fo little examined, by the light naturally refleft- 
ed on it from the facred pen-men, as not to have extri- 
cated the whole body of chronologers and hiftorians from 
. out of the labyrinth they have almoft all bewildered them- 
felves in, mifled by the extravagances of one fabulous Greek 
writer, who has been blindly followed by the antients, and 
, unnaturally by the chriftian moderns. This canon takes 



^date from about the 23d year of Pul's firft appearance 



this fide of the Euphrates, about the year 2252 after the 
flood, according to our computation, and 747 years before 



Chrift ; which ihews the kingdom of Babylon to have been 
'mmediately of Affyrian origin, according to theprophe 



> 



Behold the land of the Chaldeans ; this people was not till tot 
Jijfyrian founded it for them that dwell in the wildernefs ; they 
t up the towers thereof they raifed up the palaces thereof. 




kingdom of Babylon v/as then founded by the Afiy 



rians. This is fo plain, that it may be needlefs to mu 
ply words in proof of it, efpecially after what we have faio 
in the chronology of AfTyria^ which tends directly to make 
it appear. 

Ptolemy, we may perceive, could difcover no king of 
Babylon older than Nabonaffar, and therefore begins with 



him 



1 Vid, Can, Chron, Ssecul. xvii. * Ifai. xxiii. 13 
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him ; and fcripture mentions no king of Aflyria before 
Pul, who appeared on this fide of the Euphrates about 23 
years before the firft year of the canon ; and as Nabonaflar 
is an Aflyrian name, moft evidently compounded of Nebo- 
addon-aflar, we may be certain, that he was the fon or 
grandfon of Pul, who upon his death divided his monarchy 
between his children. This is a moft evident point, and 
abundantly helps us to underftand what the -prophet means 
in the text above ; and without which it is impoflible to 
underftand how the Aflyrians fhould have founded the land 
of the Chaldees. This kingdom of Babylon being then of 
Aflyrian extraction, and confldered as a fitter- kingdom 
with Aflyria, and being a natural branch of it, we have 




nothing here to add to what we have already urged j ex 
cept that we can fix the date of it with fomewhat more 
certainty' than that of the Aflyrian empire, which we could 
have no notice of till the flrft appearance of Pul in the 
weft. It may begin then with us in the 24th year of Pul's 
appearance to the weft ward of the Euphrates, 2252 years 
after the flood, and 747 years before Chrift : It ends 2462 
years after the flood, and 537 years before Chrift. So that 
its whole duration was no more than 210 years complete ; 
to which if we add the 23 or 24 years of Pul before the 
date of this canon, we fhall have a number not exceeding 
234 for, the years of the duration of the great Aiiynan fa- 

whether at Niniveh or at Babylon, with refpecl: to 
what we know of the rife of thefe kingdoms 5 and that 
Niniveh, which is confefledly the oldeft, did not much 
exceed this number, muft appear to any on^ that gives 
himfelf the trouble to recollecl: what we have fo amply ob- 
ferved in the third, fourth, and fifth fe&ions of the pre- 
ceding chapter. ^ 

The Chaldees, we are told, were founded by the Af- 
fyrian, and, by the undoubted authorities of fcripture and 
Btolemy's aftronomical canon, this Aflyrian can have been 
no other than Pul. If any one' can prove the exiftence of 
another Aflyrian conqueror or founder before him, we 
ftall be very ready to congratulate him upon the difcovery. 
The canon itfelf directs us when to date the fall of the 
Babylonian empire, meaning the 18th year of Nabonadius ; 
though according to the canon he reigned but 17 years ; 
for every king's reign there begins with the laft Thoth of 

his predeceflbr's reign. 
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the deluge; In doing of this, we have little more than td 
remind the reader, that we have already exhibited the 
tediluvian 




of this part, according to the 
authors, and that we have already faid as much of i 
founder Kim rod as we have been able to collect: 
have therefore now nothing that remains.^ but to < 
who are faid to have been his immediate fuccefTors in, this 
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• Our authors, we fee, perfectly agree as to thefe king 

who are called the dynafty of the Ghaldees, and indeed 



1 



in 



this 



Syncellus has faithfully copied Eufebiiis 




dynafty, which lafted no more than 224 years^ wa$ 
fooner expired, than the Arabians became uppermp'ft 




produced a race of fix kings at Babyl 



This Arabiafi 



dynafty lafted 216 



and the two dyrtaft 



together 



lafted 440 years. The whole interval 



we have ftated 



1 



it, between the firft of the reig 



of Nimrod and the call 




2 
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of Abraham, is 646 years. This Arabian dynafty then 
expired 206 years before the call of Abraham, and was 
fucceeded by the Aflyrian dynafty, beginning with Belus 
and ending with Sardanapalus, as we have given it in the 
chronology of the Aflyrians k . The Aflyrians muft then 
have erecled their monarchy long before the call of Abra- 
ham, and the fame muft have continued at leaft a thou- 
fand years after him without any intermiftion, according 
to the moft common accounts, which may be fufRciently \ 
difproved by this one argument. Befides there can be well 
no doubt, but thefe Arabian kings were, according to ' 
fcripture, of the country of Elam or Perfia ; for underv 
Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, we find Amrapfcel king of 
Shinar, the undoubted Babylonia, warring upon the kings 
of the Cahaanites ; we may then as good as fatisfy our-; 
felves, that this Arabian dynafty, as it is called, fubfifted 
after the call, when Abraham refcued his brother Lot from 
them ; fo that hence it may appear^ that if any people can 
claim to have been properly the firft monarchy, the Ela- 

mites or Perfians are the people, as we fhall obferve in its 
proper place. 

From the year of the flood 4/51, or from its fouhVj k ?|" 
dation, we. nave no certain, notice of any thingbyion,. when 
relating to this kingdom, except that, about 600 years founded 
afterwards, there was a king of it called Amraphel, Amraphe1, 
who warred under the king of Elam K This is all we 
have to fay concerning thefe early times of this antient 
kingdom, except we adopt the Ctefian accounts of Semi- 
ramis, who, according to him, muft be called the foun- ; 
drefs of Babylon ; and that is what we need not repeat; 

However, we cannot but take notice, that the feries 
we, have given of the Aflyrian kings, as they .ftand in Eu- 
febius and Syncellus, is reckoned as the. third dynafty of" 
the Chaldseans or Babylonians, and called the Affyrian ; 
but concerning this we muft refer the reader to our chro- 



/ 



nplogy of the Aflyrians, where we hope. he will meet with 
what may fatisfy him of the little weight this fucceiHbn of : 
dynafties ought to have with him. 

According to -this method of arrangement, "the kings 
in Ptolemy's canon mould be called the fourth dynafty, of 
the orientals, and diftinguimed by the title of the Babylo- 



nian 



X t 



1 



k 



See before, p. 210. 1 See vol. ii. p- 401 
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nian ; but this we muft reject as built upon no 

foundation, arid efpecially with us, who diftinguifh, fo 

widely as we do, between the antient kingdom^of Babylon 
and the monarchy or empire of the fame. 

We have now br6ught all the hiftory we know of this 
people down to the aera of NabonafFar ; but before we be- 
gin with that genuine race of princes, who are the only 
kings of Babylon we can poflibly acknowledge, from thie 
days of Amraphel above to the faid Nabonaflar, we muft 
relate what is fabuloufly reported of the man, 



who 



ae 



cording to fome prophane authors, muft be accounted the 
firft king of Babylon. 
Theftorycf He is by fome called Belefis ia , and by others Nany 



rus. 



karfb* ° f k rus n > anc * b° tn affedt to give us an extraordinary ftory of 

rus * him, which will be almoft all we fhall be able, in thefe 

authors, to find concerning the Babylonian empire, till it 

was put to an end. 

Under the name of Belefis this firft prince is repre- 



fented as a crafty and a mean-fpirited knave, and as no 



thing lefs than a hero. 




is faid he was bafe enough to 



circumvent Arbaces, his collegue and friend, in the moft 
fhameful manner, by pretending a vow he had, in the 
midft of the war, made to his god Belus, That if fuccefs 

was the event of it, and the palace of Sardanapalus was 
confumed, as it was, he would be at the charge and trou* 
ble of removing the afhesj that were left to Babylon, and 
there heap them up into a mount near the temple of his 
god ; there to ftandas a monument, to all who mould na J 
vigate the Euphrates, of the fubverfion of the Aflyrian 
empire. He, it feems, had been privately informed, by 



ah eunuch' he kept clofe up to himfelf, of the im 



menfe 



treafure which had been confumed in the conflagration of 
the palace at Niniveh, and knowing it to be a fecret to 
Arbaces, he was tempted to forge this pretence. His re- 
queft was granted him, the afhes were given to him, to do 
vvith them as he would ; and not only fo, but 
conftituted him king of Babylon, with an exemption front 
all tribute. Belefis, by this artifice, carried a prodigious 
treafure with him to Babylon ; but when- the fecret \yas 
difcoVered, he was called to an account for it, and tried by 




the other chiefs who had been afliftant in the war 



9 



an* 



who, upon his confeflion of the crime, condemned him to 

the 



m See before, p. 256. n Nkol, Damafc. in Excerpt Vales* 
- p. 424. 
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the lofs of his head. But Arbaces, a magnificent and ge- 
nerous prince, freely forgave him, Jeft him in poffeiKon of 
the treafure, and aifo in the independant- government of 
Babylon, faying, The good he had done ought to -ferve as 
a veil to his crime j and thus he became at once a prince of 

great wealth and dominion °. 

In procefs of time, and under the fucceflbr of Afbaces* 
he became a man of drefs and mew, and effeminacy, un- 
worthy of the kingdom or province he held. Nanybrus, 
for fo we mutt now call Beleiis, underitariding a certain ro- 
buft Mede, called Parfondas, held him in the utrtioft con- 
tempt, and had foliicited the emperor of the Medes to di- 
vert him of his dominions, and to confer them upon him- 
felf, offered a very great reward to the man who fhould 




take Parfondas and bring him to him. Parfondas, h 
fome where near Babylon with the kitig of the Medes, and 
{haggling from the company, happened at length to fall 
in with fome of the fervants of the Babylonian Nanybrus, 
who had been tempted with the promifed reward. He had 
been all the day at his exercife, and being very thirfty, 
and thefe fervants being purveyors to the king of Babylon, 
he a(ked them for a draught of wine, and they, knowin 
him, very readily plyed him therewith, and not only fo, 
but prevailed on him to flay and eat a meal with them. 



s 



Parfondas, Who was thoroughly fatigued, thankfully ac 



pted the offer, and fending the prey he had taken to.h 



king, he indulged himfclf in what was laid before him, 
and efpecially in fome rich wines* which were plentifully 
poured but on purpofe to inebriate him- Parfondas quite 
fluttered called for his horfe* that he might' go to the. king 
of the Medes where he was encamped, but inftead of his 
horfe they brought him fome beautiful women, and defired 
he would pal's the night with them, and defer his depar- 
ture till the light of the next morning. He confented, 



and being fated with his pleafures* and fallen into a pre? 

found fleep, they rufhed, upon him in the mid ft of- the 

night, bound him, and carried him off to Nanybrus 
ftho no fooner faw him, than he began to expoftnlate 
^ith hirti for his fubdolous attempts to difplace him in 
Babylon, without any the leaft offence given on his part* 
that fhould make him an enemy* In the end* Parfondas* 
fefolutely declared, That be thought himfelf to be more 

d 2 worthy 
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worthy of the dominion, than fo indolent and effeminate 
a prince as he was ; which the other taking into high 
difdain, and reflecting on him for the manner in which 



he had fuffered himfelf to be furprifed by his fervant 



vowed he would make him as foft, and as tender, and 
delicate as any body p. 

Having thus fworn by the gods Belus and Molis, 




Mylitta as it mould be] he called for the eunuch who 
had charge of his mufic girls, and ordered him to (have 
him* and fmooth, and paint him, and drefs him juft af- 
ter the manner of thofe girls, and to fee that he learned 
their art, and by all the means and methods poffible to 



transform him into one of them ; fo that in a very fhort 
time Parfondas was quite effeminated, and became more 
delicate than the faireft female of them all, and exceeded 
them all in linging and playing, and the other arts of al- 
lurement; and whoever faw him at the entertainments 



the king gave, not, only pronounced him a woman, but 
the moft beautiful of the train in waiting q . 

The king of the Meces, Artseus it feems by name, had 
in vain fought after his favourite companion Parfondas, and 
in vain offered rewards to whoever mould produce him alive 
dead, and hearing no news of him, gave himfelf up 



grief for his faithful fervant, concluding he had been de- 
■ftroyed by fome wild beaft in the chafe when he loft him. 
At length, after feven years, it happened, that an eunuch 
having been moft cruelly fcourged and beaten by Nanybr 



order, Parfondas took the opportunity of the man's difcon 
tent, and, with great promifes, prevailed on him to fly 



the king of the Medes, and to make known to him his 
metamorpholis. The eunuch went and told what he was 
ordered, and the king of the Medes no fooner heard it, than 
he was moved/with the higheft indignation. Immediately 
he difpatched an officer to Nanybrus to demand Parfondas 
but when the officer arrived at Babylon, he denied, that he 
had ever known any thing of any fuch perfon. Th 



fwer being carried back to the Mede* he fent a more 




folute and robuft officer, than the former, with letters com' 
manding Nanybrus, without delay or referve, to fend him 
the man whom he had mamefully debafed and confined among 
his eunuchs and mulic girls, or to expect the fudden lofs of 
his head \ and ordered the officer, if he perfifted in the den 
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bind him with his fafh or girdle, and to lead him 



m 



mediate execution. Nanybrus, feared at this, and consult- 
ing his own fafety, promifed to deliver up the man, though 
he could abundantly juftify himfelf with the king of the 
Medes for what he had done in this refpe£b He then enter- 
tained the officer at table, and the dimes were no fooner 
placed before them, than 150 women, among whom Par 
fond as was, made their appearance, finging and playing 



upon various inftruments 5 but Parfondas was more charm 



ing to the eye and to the ear by far than any of the reft ; 
and accordingly Nanybrus inquiring of the Mede which he 
liked beft ? he immediately pointed at Parfondas. The Ba- 
bylonian at this clapt his hands ; and fell into an immode- 
rate fit of laughter 5 and alking his gueft, whether or no he 
Ihould be willing to pafs the night with his favourite ? and 
he declaring his defire that the thing might be fo ; Nany- 
brus told him he could ^not poffibly grant it : Why then 
did you afk me the queftion faid the Mede ? Nanybrus 
paufed a while, at lajft, This, fays he, is the Parfondas 
you want. The officer was aftoniftied, and incredulous of 
what he heard, till at laft the Babylonian convincing him 
that what he told him was fa£fc, alledged, that what he had 
done with Parfondas he could anfwer for before the king 
of the Medes. Artaeus, wondering at the prodigious altera- 
tion he faw in Parfondas, afked him, how it had been 
poluble for him to live fo long under fuch a load of in- 
famy ? Parfondas pleaded necefiity, and the defire he had 
to fee his face again, as alfo to live to fee himfelf re- 
venged ; and begged of all things that he would take re- 
venge for him accordingly. Artaeus promifed him fair, 
and Parfondas recovered himfelf to his former mafculine ha- 
bit and appearance r . 

Art jeus came to Babylon attended by Parfondas, who 
was continually calling upon him for juftice 5 but when 
Nanybrus appeared before, the king, he pleaded his caufe 
with great refolution, urging that Parfondas, towards whom 
he never was guilty of the leaft offence, would fubdoloufly 
and barbaroufly have procured his death, that fo he might 
fucceed him in the kingdom of Babylon... The king of the 
Medes obferved, that this was but a weak argument in him, 
who had prefumed to ac"r. asjudge in hisown caufe, andinfiiffc 
punifhments in his own right, inftead of appealing to him, 

and fubmitting to what he {hould have feen to have been 
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moft proper to be done in the cafe ; and in fhort, declared, 
that in ten days time he would pafs the fentence on him he 
had deferved s . 

Nanybrus, terrified at this, repairs to an eunuch caltaj 
Mitraphernes, who was in greater! favour with the king of 
the Medes, and promifed him 10 talents of goldj 100 
talents of filver, 10 golden cups, 200 of filver, and a great 



quantity of fine cloathing, if he would but ftand his friend. 



As for the king of the Medes hi mfelf, he made him by his 
eunuch, at the fame time, an offer of iqq talents of gold, 
JOQO. talents of filver, ? oo golden goblets, 300 of the fame 
in filver, innumerable veftments, and other rich gifts, if he 

inight but have his life fpared^and the kingdom of Babylon 
fecured to him l . 

The eunuch, thus tempted, repaired to the king's bed- 
chamber, and preffed him very much in the behalf of his 
client, representing, that he had done nothing worthy of 
death ; that he had not even taken a cruel revenge on Par- 



fondas ; that he had abftained from his blood, and ferved 
jbini only in kind. He then urged, that, if after this it 
Should be thought right to deprive him of life, he might be 
Spared for his fake, and promifed, that if the favour wa$ 
granted him, the Babylonian fhould prefent him with vaft 
gifts, and give Parfondas ioo talents of filver. The king 
%t length, gave ear to the infinuations and arguments of 
this his favourite eunuch, and fentenced Nanybrus to a fine 
accordingly 5 which, as it gave great joy to Nanybrus, af- 
fected Parfondas equally with indignation and difdain, who 
fceftowed his majedi&ions upon the man who firft found out 
gold, feeing for the fake of that he was to live the fport 
and derifion of an effeminate Babylonian. The eunuch 
who had thus interpofed with his good offices, underftand 



1 



Sng that Parfondas ft ill glowed with rage, and even more 



$han ever, not only exhorted him to be reconciled to Nany 
brus, but told him, it was the king's will and pleafure he 
ftiould be fo. But Parfondas, deaf to all that could be faid to 
him on that fubjec^ continued to meditate revenge both on 
Nanybrus and his trknd the eunuch 5 and in the end had 
the fatisfa&ion of being revenged on both 0 . 

But we have been too particular in thefe ftories about 
this firft -king of Babylon, fo felf- evidently fabulous, and to 
dilate thereon would only lead us into, a repetition of what 
in gone before in difproof of it. 

Frq# 
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Fr o m this fi&itious relation then, to proceed to the The genuine 

genuine hiftory of the Babylonians, in which there is a vaft^7 o ^ 
chafm of many hundreds of years, between the times of ayo 
Nimrod and Amraphel to the time we have now reached 
down to ; the foft Babylonian king we meet with after thefe, 
and thofe we have mentioned to have fucceeded between 
them, that we meet with in hiftory facred and profane, is 
Nabonaffar, the firft in Ptolemy's canon. Concerning this Nabonaffar* 
king, fo well known for the asra that pafles under his 
name, we have nothing particular recorded but as it may be 
of great ufe to know in what manner he came to be king 
of Babylon, and how it ; comes to pafs, that Ptolemy could 
be allured of .no Babylonian king who Yiyed before his time, 
fo late in comparifon of what has moft generally, and till 
very lately, been pretended, we will venture to fupply the 
.deficiency by fome probabilities and conjectures, which may N 
carry fo much weight with them, after what we have faid 
of the firft rife, progrefs, and apparent obfcurity of tfye an 
tient kingdom of this people, as may fatisfy every reader, 
that no point of hiftory has been fo perfectly miftaken, as 

that which relates to the firft rife of the Babylonian king- 
dom, fo much talked of by profane writers. 
TowARDS : this attempt we have done much already, but 

this muft be here premifed, or rather repeated, that, how- 
ever, we diftinguifh the Aflyrians and Babylonians from 
each other they were but two branches of one and the 
fame family. By fcripture this moft evidently appears, 
where the Babylonian names are pure Aflyrian 5 and by 
profane authors as much as explicitly confefled, who own 
and declare the city of Babylon was built by the Aflyrians 5 
and hence we are to conclude, that the antient people, 
that were in immediate fubjection to Nimrod, have pro- 
perly nothing to do with the great Babylonian kingdom, 
which arofe in after- times, but that the whole muft be 
attributed to the people who migrated with Afhur, or Aflur, 
and ever after retained his name. If any proof of this 
could be wanting, after what we have fo often attempted 
in favour of it, we might not only recur to Ctelias himfelf 
and to Herodotus, but to the whole tribe of Greek and 
Latin writers ; we therefore (hall infift no farther on it 
here, fuppoling it to be what muft be univerfally granted, 
and fhall only obferve, that in Ptolemy's canon the king's 
of Babylon are called Aflyrians, and that in the fame the 
kings of Perfia are called the kings of the Medes, as it 
Were in honour to the two nations of which they were na- 

D d 4 tural 
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tural branches ; -for," in ftri&nefs, the hiftory of the em- 
pire of Babylon is no other than a continuation of the hi- 
ftory of the Aflyrian empire ; juft as the empire of the 
Periians is of the empire of the Medes, and hence in the 
title of the canon above you have mention only of the 
Affyrians and the Medes, though none but the kings of 
Babylon and Perfia are to be found therein, excepting the 
princes which follow Alexander the great. 

Having fettled this point, as we think, beyond the 
poflibility of difpute, we lhall next endeavour at the proof 
of what we fuggeft, by the very fituation of the countries 
in refpe£fc of each other, and the nature of things; by which 
it mull be plain, that the kingdom of Babylon took birth 
with the kingdom of Aflyria, and that they were twin 
lifters, or at leaft produced within a few years of each 
other. Previous to this we muft juft repeat, that Pul, 
the firft Aflyrian with us, does, not appear as a conqueror 
we^ward above 24 years before the firft of the reign of 
Nabonaffar, and we would venture to aflert, that Pul muft 
then have been in the middle of life, and that after this he 
may have lived at leaft 24 years. And this being fup- 



pofed, as it very naturally may, we mall have as good a 



proof as we can almoft require, that he divided his empire 
between two of his fons ; for, according to Ptolemy, Na- 
bonafTar, had Babylon for his portion, and, according to 
fcripture, Tiglath-pilefar had Aflyria for his; for in fcrip- 
ture we find him as the immediate fucceflbr of Pul, in 
about feven years after whofe death, as we have hereftated 
it, he appears on this fide of the Euphrates, and leads off 
with him a number of captives of different tribes and na- 
tions ; fo that no chronologies can more exa&ly concur 
together than the fcripture and the canon in this parti- 
cular ; and what is more, they will, at the fame time, 
help us to fome lights to guide us to the truth of what 
Cteftas and his followers have fo feemingly difguifed, as we 
mail not fail to obferve. In the mean time, to return to 
our point : The very fituation of thefe countries may con- 
vince us, that the thing was as we contend ; for they fo 
mutually extend ^g^inix each other on the banks of the 
Tigris, which was the common boundary of both, and 
the only partition between them, and Babylonia was fo 
throughout a barrier between Aflyria and the weftern parts, 



that the Aiiyrian could not have reached any of them 
by croiSng fome part or other of the country of Babylon ff 



a 




w See the map of thefe countries. 
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and" but to imagine he attempted to crofs the Euphrates, 1 



before he had made a conqueft of this rich and fertile land 
were an abfurdity of the moft glaring kind. And accord- 
ingly we find, that Ctefias, how inconfiftent foever he 
may have been in other points, was fo fenfible of this, that 
he makes this the fir ft conqueft the AfTyrians attempted, 
even though he as good as confefies his Ninus never to 
have crofted the Euphrates, concluding, it would appear 
ridiculous, that a man, who had taken it into his head to 
become a conqueror, and to extend his dominion over all 
other countries, fhould not firft make fure of fo near a 
neighbour, which muft have been more tempting to him 
than any other he could poflibly have in view. 

Now, as we have plainly feen, that the two kingdoms The king- 
took birth together in one man, it is inconfiftent to 5 top- j* 0 ? 1 °f Ba 

pofe, they were not in fubordination to one another ; zndfotye&ion 
accordingly it appears, that Nabonaflar was the younger to that of 
fon, and confequently in fubjection to his brother Tiglath- Aff y na « 
pilefar, who is ftiled the king of AfTyria, and held his re- 
fidence at the original feat of the empire Niniveh, which 
that it was older than the city called by us Babylon, is not 
only to be gathered from the prophet x and other paflages 
in fcripture, but from the bulk of prophane authors, who 
concur, that Niniveh was flnifhed before the foundations 
of Babylon were laid. 

This being {etthd 9 we fhall have no more reafon to 
wonder,' that thefe two kingdoms were in perfect har- 
mony, than that two brothers fhould agree together ; the 
ambition of the one muft have contributed to the grandeur 
and profperity of the other reciprocally 5 and that a right 
of fuperiority was acknowledged by the younger branch at 
Babylon, towards the elder at Niniveh, may be eafily con- 
ceived. If this was hot exactly the cafe, we fhall have 
fiich difficulties ftart up againft us, both in the hiftory of 
Babylon and that of AfTyria, as are quite infurmountable. 
We know they exifted as collateral kingdoms, for while 
the great Sennacherib was in his full glory, and warring in 
the weft, we read of an embafly from Merodach Baladan, 
Icing of Babylon, to Hezekiah ; not to mention the other 
kings before him and after him in the canon. Now if 
there had not been the ftri&eft union, and a moft natural 
Subordination, between the two kingdoms on the other 
nde of the Euphrates ; is it to be imagined, that any king 
of AiTyria would have crofted that river to war in the weft, 



while 



* See before, p. 363 
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while he was disjoined from his own country by fo formi- 
dable and powerful a kingdom as Babylon muft have been 
and who might have taken the advantage in his abfenee 
when he had, as it is likely, drained his country of the 
choiceft ofiiis foldiery, to* fpoil and deftroy it ? Or might 
they not have joined the Cifeuphratenfians againft him, and 
have furrounded him on all fides, and, by the additional 
numbers they muft have, brought into the field, have rout- 
ed and utterly deftroy ed him ? And muft not this or the 
other have really been the cafe fome time or other, if the 
fcings of the two countries had not been bound together by 
the moft folemn ties of obligation every way r* Could the 
Babylonians, who were confefTedlv a kingdom all the time, 
have been fo fupine as fuppofed, with fuch a neighhbour at 
their very door, and when, at the fame time, they muft 
have known, that all the weftern nations would moft rea- 
dily have joined them to deftroy thefe ambitious princes, 



who, by fo frequently crofting the Euphrates, expofed 



t 



themfelves, as powerful as their armies may have been, 
as often in great meafure to their mercy ? Other irrefift- 
ible arguments may be urged to maintain us in what we 
would here advance ; but, apprehending, we have faid ra- 
ther more than enough to convince the reader already, we 
fhall pafs them over as needlefs. 
Kabonaffar From all this we may gather, that Nabonaflar, this 
L^veVen k* n § °^ Babylon, bids as fair to have been the Ninus 

the Ninus of or * Ctefias as Tigiath-pilefar, and rather more fo ; and par- 
profane au- ticularly as he was, as is moft likely, the hufband of Se« 
thors. miramis, who, if ftie had any right to be denominated 

from any city of thefe parts, was confelfedly, according to 
the common notion, a Babylonian, as we (hall obferve irn- 
mediately. For notwithftanding the Ninus of Ctefias is 
faid to have raifed the city of Niniveh, in which he differs 
from what we think very evident, he agrees in fo many 
other points with the perfon of Nabonaftar, that he makes 
full amends for it. We have feen him the vifible fon of 
Pul, whom we have' aflerted to have been the Belus of that 
author : and that he was a warrior, cannot be doubted, 
when it is conficjered, that the family he was a branch of 



had juft began to eftablifti a power, by conqueft, over 



all 

the nations they could reach. But that he may have been 
magnified a little beyond the truth, or indeed a great deal, 
iTiuft not aftonifh us, when we remember, that th$ 

younger family* rifins upon the ruins of the elder, fli a y 

w w - have 
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have arrogated more to themfelves than was really their 
clue, and that even what they did arrogate may have been 
enlarged by tradition, which always fpreads as it goes. 

Th v s far again we fee a refemblance between Ninus 
and Nabonaflar, the conquefts of the former are confined 
wholly to the Tranfeuphratenfian regions, he never once 
makes his appearance on this fide of the rivers, except in 
the romantic lifts of his conquefts. And fo it is moft like*- 
ly to have been with Nabonaflar, who may have warred 
upon the Medes, the Ba&rians, and neighbouring peopl 



■ ^^^fl^F ^^^M^r 

while the emperor, his eldeft brother, was profecuting a 
war, and grafping at conquefts of far greater importance, 
whereby he hoped to become mafter of the great and 
wealthy kingdoms of Syria, Phcenice, and Paleftine, and 
thereby to pave his way to Egypt itfelf - y ftates, who for 
their great opulence muft, above all others, have allured a 
race of princes, poflefled with an unnatural luft to live up 
on the fpoil. 

As we have feen, that he may poflibly have been the 
Ninus of profane writers, we are next to declare, that he 



have been either the Shalmanefer of fcript 



■9 



:he Belefis of Ctefias, according to the generality of 
ftians. Shalmanefer he cannot poflibly have been 5 for 



he had, according to the canon, been dead five years before 



V 



Shalmanefer feems to have begun his reign ; nor can he 

have been Belefis, for if he be a prince any where in the 
canon, he muft have been Nabopalaflar, and indeed can 



been no other. Now Nabopalaflar did not beg 



reign at Babylon till full 1 08 years after Nabonaflar had 
been departed this life. Nor confequently can have been 
Nanybrus, who was confefledly the fame with Belefis. 
To dwell no longer on the miftakes that have been 



committed with regard to this firft king of Babylon, we ^°" a v e been 



Id next obferve, that the Semiramis of the Greeks 
niuft have been his wife, if ever there was fuch a queen 
of Babylon ; whereby we {hall ftill more amply evince that 
he may have been Ninus. We have been told fhe was born 
at Afcalon in Syria, that fhe was brought from that coun- 
try by a certain officer belonging to the king of Aflyria, 
and that Ninus fell in love with her, though married to 
that officer, and made her his queen z . Now as we have 



ftated the chronology of Aflyria and Babylonia, it was 



the middle of Nabonaflar's reign at Babylon, that 

his 

See befqre a p. 224, 225, & feq. z See before, p. 236. 
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his feeming brother, Tiglath-pilefar, croffed the Euphrates 
*and captivated fome of the tribes and nations to the weft- 



ward. Among thefe captives, it is very likely, Semi- 
ramis may have been, according to the ftory of Gtefias; 
and, as fhe muft have been a woman of very fuperior wit 
and beauty, it is not ftrange, that fome great Ailyrian lord 
ihould take her to his bed, and even make her his moft 
favourite wife. ■> It is poflible alfo, that fhe may have at- 



tended him to the war with the Ba&rians as related % 
where we have made it probable, that Nabonaffar may 
have commanded. And that this was fomething of the 
cafe appears by this, that Ninus lived not very long with 
her, and left her behind him with a young child D . Now 



Nabonaflar reigned but 14 years in all c ; and it was in the 
feventh year of his reign that Tiglath-pilefar firft made any 
captives from this fide of the river. If then we fuppofe, 
as according to the ftory we may, that fhe lived with her 
firft hufband five years, fhe muft have fallen to the lot of 
•Nabonaffar, if fhe was his wife, in the latter- end of his 
12th, or the beginning of his 13th year, and fo he can 
have lived with her but barely two years ; and this agrees 
feemingly with Ctefias, who, as we apprehend, makes the 
duration of their marriage to be very ihort d . 
Whence it If we build upon any foundation, as poflibly we may, 
cametopafs, we faaU hereby be able to difcover, how it came to pals, 
that Semi- tJlat nad t})e f overe jg n f way over Babylon, as alfo that 



ramis ruled t 

over Baby- her reign was but very fhort. 

Ion. 



For, 



confidering her own 

perfonal excellencies that fhe muft have been the idol of 
her deceafed hufband, and the mother and nurfe of a ten- 
der infant he had left to fucceed him, nothing is more na- 
tural, than that fhe fhould aflume the reins of the govern- 
ment, and in confequence thereof attempt to make herfelf 
an everlafting name, for her exploits abroad and her works 
at home. Accordingly it is poffible, fhe may have headed 
armies againft fome of the people mentioned in her hiftory; 



and though fhe did not build the city of Babylon, which 




all circumftances we may affure ourfelves fhe did not; 
fhe may fo have added to it, or embellifhed it, as to have 
intitled her as much, in proportion, to the honour of be- 
ing reckoned the foundrefs of Babylon, as Nebuchadnez- 
zar had to be efteemed the founder. A woman of the fort 

fhe muft have been could never flip fo favourable an op- 
portunity 



See before, p. 235 



b 
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portunity of making herfelf confpicuous to all ages ; and 
by her example me is faid to have ftirred an emulation in a 
queen, who fucceeded almoft 200 years after her, and 
who, it feems, vied with her to the degree of eclipfing her V 
The name of this queen is Nitocris, and between her and 
Semiramis there is faid to have been five generations** 
which, according to the common way of computing, be- 
ing equal to 150 years, and the fum of. the years of the 
Babylonian kings amounting to 210, if from thence we 
deduct the 14 years of Nabonaflar's reign, and as many 
from that of Nabonadius, who was the laft king, and the 
fon of this Nitocris s , we fhall have a remainder of 182 



years. This will be an argument againft us, with regard 
to what we are attempting to prove of Semiramis, and we 
confefs it *, for after this rate Semiramis muft have lived 
above fix generations before Nitocris; we would there- 
fore, fince we have fo many, concurrent cireumftances in 
ir behalf, conclude, that Herodotus is miftaken in this 
matter, which he well may be, in fo traditionary a piece 
of hiftory as this muft have been in his time. If no 
hiftorian had made greater miftakes than this, we fhould 
not have been involved in fuch labyrinths, as we have often 
been throughout the courfe of this work. 

Now if things were as we fufpecl them to have been,* 
this great and deified Semiramis reigned but two years h , b 
for her fon, according to this, lived no longer, and muft 
have-died at two or three years old; and indeed we have 
formerly made it an objection that (he fhould have reign- 
ed fo great a length of time after her fon was arrived at 
years of difcretion. Nor can fhe have been any other 
than the wife of Nabonaflar, by the tradition which makes 
her the foundrefs of Babylon, of which fhe is reported to 
have laid the very foundations ; this is fuppofing her to have 
been the firft queen there, and if fo, as at" the bottom of 



the profane accounts there may be fomething of truth, as 
we have obferved k before, fhe can have been queen to no 
Ninus but Nabonaflar, and can. have reigned no longer 
than her infant fon, who was king but two years. 
Having thus picked fome feeming truth out of Ctefias's 

fiction, we may from the feveral particulars reflecT: a. light 

on the worfhip that was paid to , her, particularly in Pa- 

leftine. 



fa * Herodot. L 1. c. 185. . * Idem, ibid. f Idem,: ibid. 

See before in the canon, ubi fup. . * See before in the notes- 
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leftine, Syria, and Babylon K For fh& may have really 
been born in the firft, tranfported from the fecond, arid 
deified in the third ; fo that, each having a fort of natural 
claim to her, it is no wonder they fo eagerly contended to 
do her honour. All this may ftand with the times we" 
here fuppofe her to have lived in ; but can pofiibly fuit 
with rto other that we know of. And that (he was of 
mean extraction at Afcalon, that me was in the ftate of 
a fervant in Syria or the parts adjacent ; and that thence 
fhe was carried to Niniveh or Babylon, does not only ap- 
pear by the Ctefian account of her, and by what is pofitive- 
aflerted of her, that fhe was originally a fervant or 

flave m ; but alfo by the fable invented to cover the obfcu- 
rity of her birth. In a word, the circumflances, as re-* 
lated of her by profane authors, may very naturally be de* 
duced from the circumflances of the firft rife of the Afly- 
tian monarchy in fcripture ; and it is plain, they are put 
backwards a number of ages, only to reflect the greatei? 
degree of reverence on her ; nor muft we wonder, that 
flie had forty years added to the length of her reign, by 
the priefts, or others, who may have had a greater intereir 
in magnifying her, than in adherence to the nake^l truth, 
any more, than that {he mould be faid to have done in 
finitely more than it is certain me did; or that in the en 
ike fhould have been deified; for whatever could contribute 
to derive the greater honour on her contributed the moftf 
to confirm her in the fuperftitious awe that |n time cantf 
to be contracted for her. 
Particulars Having thus feen, that Semi ram is muft, in all proba- 
eoncerning bility, have been the wife of NabonafTar, the firft Baby- 
her * Ionian king, and fon to the great Pul, or Belus, We fhafl 

next take notice of fome circumftances Concerning ber* 
which we purpofely omitted when we gave her hiftory as 
queen of Aflyria. She is equally famed as the foundress w 
the city of Babylon, and as a fortunate heroine, who 
aimed at no lefs than .the conqueft of the then known 
world, as we have feen: That fhe may have embejliflietl 
or added' greatly to that city we have granted, nor can vfe 
refufe fome fort of credit to fo general a tradition; nor wi 
We deny, but (he may have warred againft Che Ba&riaits 
and other nations in thofe parts- n ; and of this her mafculih^ 
turn of mind may, by the way, confirm us in a belief 



1 See before, p. 330. m See before in the' notes, p. 230- 
& Plin. Hift. Natur. 1. 25. c. i$.'p. 694. .» See before, f 
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that fhe was from her youth bred up to the toil and labour 
of a fervant, as reported, which rauft naturally have formr 
ed her to fueh exploits. As for what me did at Babylon, 
it muft have been but little in comparifon to what was 
done to it afterwards, when it came to be improved by the 
great Nebuchadnezzar, as we {hall hereafter obferve ; only 
for the prefent taking notice, that, as the city muft in her 
time have been in ics infancy, and (he at moft reigned, but 
two years without the participation of her hufband, and 
not above four years in all, and in the mid ft of the wars 



then waging by the Aflyrians with all the nations round 

about, it is not conceivable, but fhe muft have left that 

city in no very extraordinary ftate for magnificence or 
grandeur. 

Again, as her reign muft have been very fhort, we 

would urge, that fhe did not any thing like what is report- 
ed of her as an heroine ; and that it is almoft clear, that 
fhe did no more than finifh the war with the Medes, or 
with the Ba£trians, or perhaps with both, as tradition in- 
forms us ; and that thus fhe completed what her hufband 
NabonafTar, according to our fuppofition, had begun and 
coddu&ed towards an end* More fhe certainly cannot 
have done in the fhort fpace of her adminiftration, whe- 
ther in the days of her hufband or of her Ton ; and this 



muft have in titled her to immortal fame, if, at the fame 



it ■ m 

time, as it feems, we muft grant, fhe did any thing nota- 
ble towards the improvement or embellifhment of the city 
of Babylon ; nor is it ftrange, that after this we fhould be 
ibewn her through the magnify ing-glafs of profane authors, 
who had their accounts from the Babylonians, who may 
have thought, they could not poflibly do themfelves too 
much honour in reporting wonders of this their firft and 
moft fortunate queen. And all their tales being greedily 
fallowed even by the moft judicious, we have her thence 
compared with Sefoftris 0 a fabulous hero, and hence We 
fee her building fleets, arming legions, raifing Babylon, 
a &d, in fhort, circumnavigating the red fea, or Indian 
ocean, and reducing the Arabians and Ethiopians p i and 
hence her altars, together with thofe of Hercules, the Liber 
Pater, and others towards the confines of India q . Hence fhe 
*s reprefented to have been a tyrannefs of the moft rigid and 




Pluarch, Tvvcctxuv direct, p. 243* p Idem, 'Tit ft rfc 
^Hdvtyn t6 X k *) «>«r« hoyh, &. p> 336. ^ Plan, Has. 
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inexorable fort r 5 and hence fhe is fabled, to have been fo active 
in keeping the people in fubjectionand awe, that hearing of a 
tumult and an infurre&ion of the Babylonians, as fhe was. 
dreffingher head, fhe would not give herfelf time tofinifh what 
fhe was about, but rufhed forth from her chamber, with 
her hair half about her £ars, to reduce the revolters, and 
would never fo much as fet her hair in order before fhe had 
done as fhe had refolved s ; and that thenceforward fhe was 



reprefented, 




a ftatue at Babylon, in an undrels, and 



her hair difhevelled r . Hence it is fhe is reprefented as a 
monfter of luft u ; and hence fhe is celebrated for the ma- 
ny mighty deeds and exploits we have formerly related of 
her w , and others equally fabulous, which we fhall not 
here infift on. In fine, fhe is faid to have been the viirft 

rian queen and lady, to have firft furrounded Niniveh 




Nadius. 



Chinziru9 



with walls, and to have changed its name into Babylon-*, 
a ftrange abfurdity we need not animadvert on. But after 
all that is boafted of her by the fame author y he acquaints 
us, that fhe died in her bed z . 

The fecond king of the Babylonians is called Nadius a , 
who reigned but two years ; and if what we have ventured 
to conjecture in the foregoing reign was at all the cafe, as, 
by comparing things together as we have there done, it 

feems to have been, this Nadius muft have been the Ni- 
nyas of Ctefias and his followers, and his followers, and 
muft have dyed an infant of about three years old. 
The next that filled the throne was Chinzirus b and 
and Poms. Porus, who reigned five years : Concerning thefe we have 

nothing to conjecture. The names feem to belong to two 
perfons, and they may have been brothers; or it may be, 
that one man may have born both the names, which feem 
to have no direct: affinity either with the Chaldee or the 
Aflyrian. 

Jucflsus * reigned next; there is nothing recorded of 
him, nor can we offer at one conjecture concerning him, 
except that he, as well as thofe he immediately fucceeded, 
and thofe that came after him, down to AfTar-addin, did 
nothing worthy notice, and that they may have pafled their 
days in floth and effeminacy. * 

Mardoc- 



Jugaeus 



r Excerpt. Chronol. ex African. Eufeb. & aliis, p. 74. 9 
ler. Maxim. 1. 9. c. 3. 1 Idem, ibid. u Plin. ubi fup. * See 
before in the fourth Sea. of the Rift of Affyria. x Suidas ad 

a See before in the ca- 



vocem SsfAipa^i?. y Ibid. 
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Mardoc-empad c , he is certainly the Merodach-ba- Mardoc- 

Jadan of fcripture, the fame that fent an embafly to He- em P ad * 
zekiah king ofjudah. The times of the former in the canon, 
and of the latter in fcripture, agree exa£Hy ; and it muft 
have been in the feventh or eighth year of his reign that he 
fent to Hezekiah. In Ifaiah d he is called Merodach-bala- 
'dan, as we have written him above, but in the book of 
Kings he is called Berodach-baladan e , and in both places, 
the fen of Baladan, whence we gather, that the Jugaeus 
above, who feems to have been his father, would be more 
properly called Baladan, though that is what we would not 
venture to do. If, as is moft generally fuppofed, he fent 
this embafly to Jerufalem, to inquire concerning the re- 
greffion of the fhadow upon Ahaz*s fun- dial f , he muft be 
concluded to have been a prince of curiofity, and a man 
that cultivated aftronomy, or at lead encouraged it in 
others : Though that this was all the bufinefs of this em- 
bafly, may be difputed ; for there feems to have been fome 
other view in it, by the parade Hezekiah, upon this occa- 
fion, made of his warlike ftores and treafures s. It may 
be fufpecled there was fomething more than the folution 
of a curious enquiry intended ; for, as Senacherib was 

then alive, it cannot well be conceived, how there fhould 
have been fuch a liberty taken by his Babylonian relation 
or dependant, as to correfpond with an enemy by am* 
bafTadors. This is the firft Babylonian king we read of 
in fcripture to have had any intercourfe with the kings at 
Jerufalem ; and he muft have been a man of refolution 
and ambition, if we fuppofe he wanted to draw Hezekiah 
into an alliance with him again ft the Aflyrian emperor* 
Upon the whole, the men he fent from Babylon feem ra- 
ther to have been private agents than public ambafladors, 
and what was tranfa£ted with them feems to have been 
quite a fecret. He may have under ftood, that the Medes 
Were on the point to revolt, as they certainly did a very 
ftort time afterwards, and that other nations, their neigh- 
bours, were ripe for the fame ; this he may have known, 
and may therefore have attempted alliances with the Jews 
and others, on this fide of the Euphrates, againft Senna- 
cherib, to fecure his own dominions, or to enable him to 

withftand 

c Ibid. d Ifai. xxxix. i. • 2 Kings xx. 12. f See before, 
P- u 5 . g Ifai. xxx. 2. 
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withftand fuch incurfions, as he may have dreaded from 
the fame people; but we forbear toexpatiate farther hereon. 
Thus far is certain, that things now began to threaten 
fome calamity to Affyria ; and it is likely, Merodach-bala- 
dan might have forefeen it, and beftirred himfelf to make 
fure of what belonged to himfelf. This prince reigned 

12 years and was fucceeded by 

Arkianus h , concerning whom all we know is, that 
he reigned but five years, and that after him there was an 
inter- reign of two years K This is diftinguimed as thefirft 
inter-reign in th.e Babylonian kingdom, and thereby it 
might be fairly concluded, that the line of Nabonaflar be- 
came extindt in the laft king, or that it was fet afide, if it 
be not more rational to fuppofe, that the kingdom was 
not hereditary, fo as to fall of courfe to the eldeft fon, 

There may have been difputes among the fons about the 
fucceflion, or the king of Niniveh, who may have ap- 
pointed the kings of Babylon according to his own 
iure and good liking, may not, in this fpace of time, have 
determined who-mould next be king of Babylon. Affar- 
haddon was now emperor of Aflyria, and the Medtes had 
actually revolted five or fix years before, and he may now 
have been at a lofs whom to fubftitute in the throne of Ba* 
bylon, which, if what we have obferved be right, may 
have been filled with flothful and inactive princes ever 
fince the death of Nabonaflar, or his wife, if fhe was To, 
Semiramis. For while the kings of Niniveh were fuccef- 
lively warring in the weft, the kings of Babylon may have 
degenerated confiderably, and have fallen into difgrace and 
vice, in conformity to what prophane authors relate of the 
fuccefTors of Semiramis ; and may, by their indolence 




connivance, have encouraged the Medes to make off the 
yoke. 

,Belibus k fucceeded to this inter- reign, but by what 
means, or by what right, we know not, except that it may 
plainly appear, that he was appointed by Aflar- haddon, 




He reigned but three years, at the end of which terrn> 
whether he died, or was difplaced, may be doubted, 
the (hortnefs of his duration as king. 

He made room for Apronadius J , who reigned fix years, 
and gave place to Regibelus m , who, poflefling the thron £ 
but one year, made way for JVlefeflimordacus who he 

thf 



h See before in the canon, ubi fup. 1 See before, ibid. 
before, ibid, i Ibid. » Ibid. Mbid. 
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the fcepter but four years, and gave place to an interreign °, 
which lafted full eight years. To fill up this chaftn, it may 
hence be confirmed to us, that the kings of Babylon were at 
the pleafure of the king of Aflyria, and appointed 
him, as he thought proper, out of the Babylonian family ; 
the fhortnefs of the four preceding reigns may perfuade us, 
that the kings, between this inter-reign and the former, 
did not fucceed each other as father and fon, and the 
fame we may indeed conclude of the kings between Na- 
bonaflar and the firft inter-reign, who were but a little 
while on the throne, and feem to have been rather appointed 
governors for a certain term of years, than kings fucceeding 
in right of each other ; nor can it well have been other wife. 



The elder family at Niniveh muft. in time haveaffumed con- 
fiderably over the younger at Babylon, and contracted a 
jealoufy of them, and impofed fuch hardftiips on them, or 
have fome way or other behaved to them fo as to provoke 
them at laft to join with the Medes to deftroy them. Thus 
the thing feems to have been. 

The eight years of this inter-reign being expired, Aflar- 
add in p, the Efar-haddon of fcripture, poflefled himfelf of 
the kingdom of Babylon. We have already faid all we 
pofitively know of him, when we formerly gave his reign 
as king of Aflyria. It is remarkable, that he mould deli- 
berate fo long as eight years, before he afTumed the govern- 
ment of Babylon in perfon. We formerly made it a doubt 
whether or no he feated himfelf mafter here by art or by- 
violence ; but by what, we think, we plainly difcover of 
thefe collateral kingdoms of the Aflyrians and Babylonians, 
he now fet afide the "Babylonian family as ufelefs, or dan- 
gerous, to his empire, which muft now have been in a very 
crazy condition r . By this flep of policy he feems to have 
re-eftablifhed the Aflyrian monarchy ; and remarkable it 
may be thought, that he made no attempts towards the re- 
covery and extenfion of the AlTyrian conquefts weftward, 
till he had thus taken Babylon to himfelf s . Hence it may 
appear, that the former divifion of the empire, however 
ftnall it may have been, was now judged hurtful thereto, 
and that fo it had been, appears by the confequences of this 
junction, after which the Aflyrians rofe to a higher pitch 
than ever they had been, at leaft in the weftern parts, where 
under this king they eftablifhed their power more firmly than 
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°Ibid. p Ibid. * See before, p. zyS. r See before 

8 Ibid. 
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it ever had been, and even conquered Egypt r . The ob- 
fcurity of the kings of Babylon, between Nabonaflar and 
this Aflar-addin, may have given birth to what is re- 
lated of the lloth and inactivity of all the kings that 
fucceeded between Semiramis and Sardanapalus, a name 
which we have as good as proved to have belonged to this 
prince"; but at the fame time we have ftiewn there were 
two of the name, a warrior and an effeminate man. 
This then mult have been Sardanapalus the warrior, for 
his hiftory declares him to have been fuch, but that is what 
we need not repeat. He reigned at Babylon 13 years, and 



was fucceeded by 



Saofduchinus w 9 who, as well as his 



S ofducheus SAOSDUCHEUS, Or 

a0 u ' predeceflbr, was king both of Niniveh, and Babylon. We 

have already faid all of him we have been able to col- 
lect x , as king of Aflyria. He reigned 20 years and was 

fucceeded by 

Chyniladan. Chyniladan y , whom we havefliewn to be the Nabu- 

chadonoforof the book of Judith 2 , where we have given 
all the hiftory we know of him. He, as well as his two 
predeceflbrs, was king both of Aflyria and Babylon, and 
reigned 22 years. The length of thefe three reigns, which 
in fum make up 55 years, which exceeds the fum of the 
nine reigns and two inter-reigns between Nabonaflar and 
Aflar-addin by two years, may convince us, that the kings 
of Babylon during that interval were little better' than go- 
vernors, placed and difplaced by the kings of Aflyria at their 
will and pleafure ; and continued or difcontinued juft as 
they approved themfelves more or lefs trufty and ferviceable 
to the Aflyrian kings. Hitherto the kingdom of Babylon 
had been dependent on the emperors at Niniveh; it 
now begins to emerge, and to rear up the head as an 

empire, exalting itfelf on the ruins of the Aflyrian mo- 
narchy. 

Nabopallaf- For Nabopallaflar 3 fucceeded Chyniladan, and is faid to 
far * have wrefted the kingdom of Babylon from the Aflyrians, 

and to have feized on it himfelf, and is plainly the nwn 

who transferred the feat of the Aflyrian monarchy to Ba- 
bylon. 



1 See before, p. 279. u See before in the notes, p. 280. 

w See before in the canon, ubi fup. x See before, p. 282. 

7 See before in the canon, ubi fupr. z See before in the notes* 
p. 282, 283 ,&c. a See before in the canon, ubi fupr. 
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bylon b . His name declares him to have been an Affyrian, 
and to have derived his origin from Pul and Nabonaffar 
his fon, it partaking equally of both ; for as NabonafTar is 
plainly compounded of Nebo-adan-affur, this man feems to 
have rejected the Addon for Pul, and to have had his name year of the 
compounded from Nebo-pul-affur ; which, it is likely, he Flood >*373- 
may have affumed upon his revolt from the Affyrian Sarac, cSft 6a6. 
Sarchedon, or Sardanapalus c , and claims, as fhould plainly 
appear by his name, to have been lineally defcended from 
Pul by Nabonaffar, and fo, it is likely, pretended to a right 
of inheritance in the kingdom of Babylon, of which his 
family had been unjuftly deprived by the elder branch of 
Aflyria, Thus it feems natural to concludes if fo it was, 
he had a fair opportunity of after ting his right, for being, 
.appointed over Chaldaea upon the death of Chyniladan, who 
left the Aflyrian affairs in great confufion, and at a time 
when the Medes were in full vigor of their purfu it againft 
the kings at Niniveh d , he took the advantage, and feizing 
on the kingdom of Babylon for himfelf, he entered into 
alliances with Aftyages the Mede, and to confirm the fame 
defired his daughter Amyite in marriage for his fon Nabo- 
colaffar % and joining heartily in the war with him againft 
the kingdom of Affyria, they reduced it to a very humble 
condition, though, as we have made it appear f , he did not 
live to fee the final deftru£Uon of it ; for the irruption of 
the Scythians put a flop to the progrefs of thefe new allies, 
for the, fpaee, as we are told, of 28 years s. 
This prince is called by contraction Nabulaflar h , but 

by the fame author he is alfo called Nabuchadonofor as 
he is by others k Nebuchadnezzar, whence he is diftinguifh- 
edfrom his fon, as the firft of the name 1 ; in a word, he, 
and no other, muff have been the Belefis of Ctefias ra , and 
the Nanybrus of Nicholas of Damafcus n ; but what is 
feemingly ftrange, he is alfo called Sardanapalus *, which 
we have taken notice of already. This prince, belides 
what he muft have fuffered and apprehended from the Scy- 
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b See p , before, 2 9 2 , 293. c See before in the notes, p. 
Ibid. d See before, p. ibid. e Alex. Polyhift. apud Syncel. 
p. 210. Eufeb. in Chron. f See before in the notes, p. 296, 
297. g See before in the notes, p. ibid. h BeroC apud 
Jofeph. contr. Ap. 1. 1. p. 1044. & Antiq. 1. 10. c. 11. 1 Idem 
apudeund. Antiq. 1. 10. c. 11. k In Libr. Juchafin.. p. 156. 
' David Gantz II. Chron. 1. 2. n. 285. m See before, p. 366, 
See before, ibid. * See before in the notes, p. 293, 
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A 

thians, who during his time prevailed in Afia °, was in im- 



minent danger of being blafted in his hopes by an invafion 



from Egypt. For Pharaoh Necho, at that time king of 
the country, underftanding, that the kingdom of Aflyria 
was as good as dillblved, by the combination of the Babylo- 
nians with the Medes, and that the confederates themfelves 
were under reftraint from the Scythians, thought this a pro* 
per opportunity to be revenged on the Tranfeuphratenfians 
who had captivated the kingdom of Egypt in the days of 
the great Efar-haddon p , and to raife himfelf an empire over 
the kingdoms and countries on this fide of the Euphrates, 
which had, for fome time paft, been under the kings of Af- 
iyria by conqueft. He profecuted his defign, fuceeeded to 
his wifh, and even took the great city of Carchemift 



Circutium, or, as it ismoft corruptly written, Carchabefa ^ 
upon the Euphrates r . This we are told was his cafe, 
but we have feen it is falfe ; for before this invafion of 
Necho he muft have been dead 3 fome time, as appears by 
the circumftance we are told of Jofiah's death, who was 
flain at Megiddo in making head againft Necho, as he was 
inarching againft the king of Aflyria r , who can have been 
none other than Sarac u ; for as Jofiah reigned full 31 
years w 9 he muft according to the courfe of fcripture and 
Ptolemy's canon, have furvivedNabopailafar. It is there- 
fore plain, that we cannot rely upon Berofus % when he 
informs us, that ne fent his fon Nabucbadonofbr to quell 
the rebellious fatrapa, or governor of Egypt, Phoenicia, 
and Syria, as he plainly calls Pharaoh Necho ; nor did Na- 
buchadonofor efFecT: this till after his death, and after he 
had fubverted Niniveh, which was brought to pafs by his 
valour and good fortune, in conjunction with Cyaxares the 
Mede his brother-in-law Y . There was then no war between 
Babylon and Egypt during the life of Nabopallaflar, nor 
was there any fuch officer as a fatrapa over Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, and Syria, in his time, for the Afiyrians ; Egypt had 
recovered it{e\f a confiderable time before z from the con- 
queft and captivation of Efar-haddon; and Judah was all 

this 
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0 See before in the notes, p. 297. p See before, p; 279. 
* Jofeph. Antiq. ubi fup. c. 7. 1 See vol. ii. p. 63. s See 
in the notes, p. 296. * See before, p. 169. u See before, 
p. 292. w See before, p. 168. x Apud Jofeph. Antiq. 
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this time under her own king Jofiah a , and that all the 
weftern regions, on this fide of the Euphrates, had fhaken 
off the Aliyrian yoke is plain, not only by the hiftory of 
Chyniladan b , but by the trouble the great Nebuchadnezzar 
had afterwards to reduce them to Babylon. We may per- 
ceive then that Berofus, in the paflage before us, confounds 
the father and fon .together, and that he is too hafty in 
bringing on the deftru&ion of Niniveh ; for till that had 
been effected, there is no fuppofing the Babylonians could 
have pretended to crofs the Euphrates ; and that there was 
a king of Aflyria fubfifling in the day that Jofiah was killed 
by Necho, we learn from fcripture c , and that Jofiah fur- 
vived Nabopallafiar, we underftand by comparing the fame 
with the canon d . This fatrapa of Egypt and Syria muft be 
underftood proleptically, except we fuppofe the office to have 
fubfifted upon the conquefts of Efar-haddon ; which if it did, 
whoever enjoyed it had little to boaft but the empty title, 
as may be eafily difcovered. We are certain then of no 
one particular facl: relating to Nabopallafiar, except that 
he withdrew obedience from the king of Aflyria, that he 
joined with the Mede, in order to put an end to that 
kingdom, and that he reigned 21 years, and was fucceeded 
by his fon. 

Nabocolassar e ; this is the great Nebuchadnezzar of NabocokfTar 
fcripture, by the Greeks called Nabuchadonofor (A). It 




e 




was 



* See before, p. 161, 162, 165, &feq. b See before, p. 282, 
283, &feq. c 2 Kings ubi fup. d See before in the notes, 
p. 297. e See before in the canon, p. 361. 



(A) His name, taken which way you will, may be difcovered 
to have been Aflyrian, by the termination Aflur. We have al- 



ready given the feeming derivation of it, and only mention it here 
to remind the reader of what we have fo often aflerted, that the 
Babylonian monarchy, how much foever it may have been diftin- 
guiftied from the Aflyrian, was no more than a continuation of it. 
And this may be the more pertinently remarked here, as this 
prince was not only the firft. emperor at Babylon, properly fo called, 
for his father can never be quite confidered as fuch ; but as he 
Was alfo the man in whom the Aflyrian or Babylonian greatnefs ar- 
rived at its utmoft height, as appears by Daniel, who, fumming 

up the whole of it in his perfon, declares, that the golden head hel 

* a w in his viiion was meant to fignify himfelf *. 



* Dan. ii. 3 8. 
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Year of the W as he that completed what his father had aimed at,, and 
ySrbefort fub j e # ed what k ad beei1 b0fore the Adrian empire to the 

Chrift/oo^. obedience of the throne at Babylon ; it is he that muft 





called the firft Babylonian monarch. It has been faid, that 
his father, grown old and feeble, had intrufted him with 
the reins of the government fome years before he died, 
and that, in confequence of this, he waged war with 
Pharaoh Necho, who had conquered all Syria to himfelf, 
while the Medes and Babylonians were under reftraint by 
the Scythians, or bufied in the reduction of Niniveh ; and 
that in this war he not only wrefted Carchemifli, or Cir* 
cefium, or Circutium, a confiderable town on the Mefo- 
potamian fide of the Euphrates, from Pharaoh Necho, and 
routed him with a great flaughter j but reduced all the 
provinces on this fide of the Euphrates which had been 
feized by Necho, and made a conqueft even of Egypt it- 
felf, where, underftanding his father was dead at Babylon 
he took the necefiary meafures to fecure thofe countries 
and, by the fhorteft way of the defart, haftened to Baby 
Ion f . This we have fhewn to be a miftake, fo far as it 

is poflible tp dete& an error of this nature (BJ, He cer- 
tainly 



4 

* Beros. apud Jofeph. contr. Apion. 1. i. & apud Eufeb.<}e 
prsep. evang. 1. 9. c. 40. p. 455. 



(B) We have already ( 1 ) demonftrated the thing to have been 
as we here fuggeft, concerning the death of Nabopalaffar j but 
as it is a point which immediately concerns the hiftory of this 
branch of the Affyrian family, we may be allowed to repeat oqr 
attempt here, by ftating it in another manner, and to make it ftijl 
clearer, if it be poflible fo to do. From the death of Aflar-addin 
to the firft year of the reign of Chyniladan is 20 years, and from 
the firft of the reign of Chyniladan to the 1 2th, that he warrecl 
upon the Medes, is 32 years. Manafleh was taken prifoner by 
Affar-addin in the 21ft year of his reign, and, according tp all 
appearance, in the 9th or 10th year of Affar-addin's reign at Ba- 
bylon. The 9th or 1 oth year we fay 5 becaufe, as }ie took Mat 
naffeh captive not long before he invaded Egypt and was to hold 
Egypt but three years (2), according to the prophet, and reigned 
at Babylon but 1 3 years, we cannot be induced but to think, he 
effected his conqueft of Egypt in the latter part of his reign, and 
that, as he certainly muft have kept the fame in fubje&ion all his 

Jife-time, he died within three or four years after he had. taken 

Manaffeh 

(i) See before *n tlie flotes, p. 282, 297. (2} See before, 
p. 297. 
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tainly did not crofs the Euphrates, before he, in conjun- 
ction with his brother-in-law Cyaxares the Mede, had put 



an 



Manaffeh prifoner. This befog ftated, if Manaffeh was made a 
captive in the 9th or 1 oth year of Affar-addin at Babylon, and 
as Manaffeh reigned 34 years after his faid captivity, if, to the 
32 years between the war Chyniladan made upon the Medes and 
the death of Affarhaddin, we add three or four years, to make- 
the 1 3 years of this laft king complete at Babylon, it muft fol- 
low, that Manaffeh died either in the 10th or nth year of the 
faid Chyniladan ; and as, between the laft year of Manaffeh and 
thefirftof Jonah, there is an interval but of two years, Joliah 
muft have begun his reign either in the 12th or the 13 th year of 
the fame Chyniladan ; from the 14th or the 1 3th of Chymladaii 
to the laft year of his fucceffor Nabopalaffar, the father of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, muft, according to this, have been either 30 or 
31 years. Now Jonah reigned 31 years, and therefore muft ei- 
ther have outlived Nabopalaffar by one year, or have died the 
fame year he died ; fuppoling the reign of this Babylonian to 
have ended with his life, and we know not how to think other- 
wife ; for if he had committed the reins of his government ever 

fo much to the guidance of his fon, he muft have been con- 
fidered, according to all appearance, but as his lieutenant ; the 
father muft ftill have been king, tho' we confider him but 
as collegue with his fon, and the years he lived and reign- 
ed, either in whole or in part, muft have been reckoned to 
him accordingly. Now when Jonah was killed, there was a 
;king of Affyria ilill in being ; it was not againft the Medes and 
Babylonians that Pharaoh Necho went up, as Jofephus * in a 
hurry miftakes the matter : tlis bufinefs was apparently to get a 
lhare of the Affyrian empire, which the Medes and Babylonians 
Were on the point of dividing between them ; Nabopalauar then 
could have claimed no lawful homage of the king of Egypt, who 
can have been no rebel to him, nor can he have even fent his fon 
to fuch remote parts as Egypt, when he had fo much to do at 
home, and found, that his whole force, combined together with 
that of the Medes, was not more than neceffary to deftroy the 
old Affyrian family j not to mention the Scythians, who, if ever 
they held any dominion in thefe parts of Ana, muft have held it 
now, in this interval between the fall of the Affyrians and the 
rife of the Babylonians and the Medes. Berofus then, in what he 
%s of the expedition Nabopalaffar fent his fon againft his pre- 
tended Satrapa of the Syrians and Egyptians, feems rather to 

J&ve defired to magnify this firft Babylonian hero, than to adhere 

to 



Antiq. 1. x. c. 6. 
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an end to Niniveh, and eftablifhed himfelf on a folid bans 
in the eaft. 

This when he had done, he crofTed the Euphrates (C) 
to recover what formerly made a part of the Aflyrian em- 
pire, 



to the truth. No attempt can have been made, either by him or 
his fon, on this lide of the Euphrates, till Niniveh had been de- 
ftroyed and the Scythians expelled. Now in the very laft year 
of his reign, Pharaoh Necho came upon his very frontiers, and 
took Carchemifti from him, as we have here ftated it, though, as 
we computed before -f*, this invafion and fuccefs of the Egyptian 
muft have fallen out full four years after his reign had been ex- 
pired. So that take it which way you will, and make all the 
allowances you po&bly can in the behalf of Berofus, it is plain, 
lie is riot fmcere with us in this cafe. Pharaoh Necho, who muft 
have been the Satrapa or governor he talks of in the weftern parts, 
muft have been by far a more powerful prince than Nabopalaffar 
his pretended mailer ; and we are, for this reafon, inclined to 
think, that by the fame rule he degrades this potent Egyptian^ 
he muft have fpun out the life of his Babylonian beyond its naftt- 
ral limits, and have made him a mightier man than he was. If 
Berofus abounded with many fuch miftakes as thefe feem to have 
been, he deferves to be as little regretted as Trogus, or any other 
we have condemned. 

Here we would beg leave to redlify an overfight and Teeming 
Snconfiftency, that formerly (3) efcaped us, where we fuppofethe 
city of Niniveh to have been fome time deftroyed in the fourth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, which, as we have ftated things there, 
coincides with the year Jofiah was flam by Necho, though, ac* 
cording to fcripture, there was then an Aflyrian king abfolutely 
in being, and though we have elfewhere determined (4), that Ni- 
neveh was not ruined but in the fecond, third, or fourth year of 
Jehoiakim, which is what we ftill adhere to as- moft probable : 
By the computation here above it muft appear, that Niniveh had 
been fome time deftroyed in the fourth year of Nebuchadnezzar j 
though there had been, as there actually was, a king of Affyria, 
when Jofiah was flain at Meggido. 

(C) Eupolemus (5) tells us, that Nebuchadonofor king of Baby* 
Ion, underflanding, that Jeremiah had prophefied in his favour, 
entreated Aftibares, the king of the Medes, to aflift him in this 
expedition againft Syria and Paleftine. That accordingly the ar 



my of the Medes and Babylonians united together, and confuW 




+ In the notes, p. 283. (3) See before in the notes, p. 
ibid. (4) Ibid. p. 298. (5) Apud Eufeb. pnepar, evang. 
1. 9. c. 39. p. 454. 
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pire, taking Carchemifh from the Egyptians, and reducing 



Syria as related j but as for Egypt, he laid no hands on 
that till many years afterwards ; as not only appears by the 



hiftory of Egypt itfelf, as delivered by profane authors 
but alfo by the plain concurrence of fcripture. 

^^^^ 

Having deftroyed the city- of Niniveh, and poflefled him- He takes 
felf of Carchemifh s, he croffed over to this fide of the ^ ch ^ > 
river Euphrates, and, having conquered Syria and the quers Syria, 
neighbouring countries, came with a mixed number of na- 
tions h , and having ravaged 1 Samaria, Galilee, Scythopo- 
lis, and the Jews in Galaaditis, he at length laid fiege to 
jferufalem k , and took it on the 9th of the month Cifleu, 
or November, a day the Jews commemorate even in our 
times 1 . He now took Jehoiakim prifpner, and bound 
him in chains with defign to carry him to Babylon ; 
but he changed bis mind upon the humble deportment of 
the captive king, who fwearing to be true to him as his 
vaffal and tributary, he reftored him to his liberty ; though 
he did not abftain from the plunder , of Jerufalem, whence 
he tranfported the vefTels in the temple to that of Belus in 
Babylon m , and took with him fome of the choiceft and 
moft promifing youths, whom he committed to the care 
of Aftipenaz, the prince of his eunuchs, with a charge to 
lee them inftruevted in the learning n and language of the 
Chaldees, and to educate them in fuch manner, that they 
might be fit to attend him as his royal domeftics. Of 
thefe, particular notice is taken of Daniel and his three 
friends, Hananiah, Mifhael, and Azariah °. 

Thus did Nebuchadnezzar begin to eftablifh himfelf in 
the weft (D), and returning to Babylon, he refolved to 

adorn 



Y 



1 . 

g Beros. ubi fup. h Eupol. apud Eufeb. praipar. evang. 1. 
9. c 39. p. 454. 2 Kings xxiv. 2. 1 Eupolem. ubi fup. 

k 2 Kings xxiv, 11, 12. Dan. i. 2. 1 Ufler. Annal. ad Ann. 
Mund. 3398. m Dan. i. 2. n Dan.i. 3. 0 Ibid. 6. 



of ten thoufand chariots, one hundred and eighty thoufand foot, 
and one hundred and twenty thoufand horfe. By this author then 
it appears, they had made an end of the Aifyrian monarchy, be- 
fore they attempted any thing upon Syria, which though it is 
certain, without any fuch evidence, we may yet quote it, to con- 
firm what we have endeavoured to clear up in the note above. 

(D) Thus it was, and moft natural it muft appear : he had fet- 
tled himfelf in the eaft, and his bufinefs now was to ftrip Pharaoh 

Necho of his new empire over Syria, which had formerly belong- 
ed 



1^ 



t 
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adorn and inlarge the feat of his growing empire, in pro- 
portion to the fovereignty it was to poflefs over the nations 
far and near p ; and being thus employed at home, it hap- 
pened, that he was, in an extraordinary manner, affe&ed 
by dreams 1. Under great anxiety of ,mind, he called to- 
gether his magicians, forcerers, aftrologers, and Chaldseans, 
and not only demanded of them the interpretation of a 
certain dream which had efcaped his memory, but alfo 
what the dream had been. Perceiving it was in vain he 
confulted them, his difappointment wrought upon him tq 
that degree of fury, that he refolved to put them all tq 
death r , and gave his orders accordingly to Arioch, the cap- 
tain of his guard 5 who, being on the point to do as he; 
was commanded, was accofted by Daniel, who, expoftu- 
lating with him upon the rafhnefs of the decree againft the 
wife men, and requefting him to fufpend the execution of 
it, gave him aflurance, that he could fatisfy the king in 
what he was fo follicitous to know s . 

1 

His dream Daniel then went into the prefence of Nebuchadnezzar, 
,»f the image. a nd, begging that he would grant him a little time to 

confider of the thing, repaired to his three companions 
above-mentioned, and joining with them in an addrefs to 
heaven, the fecret was revealed to him in a night vifion'. 
Thus inftru&ed from above, he went to Arioch, the 
captain of the guard, defiring, he would not fo much as 
think of the orders he had received againft the wife men, 
but conduct him to the king, whom he was prepared to. 
fatisfy u . When the king faw Daniel, or Beltefhazzar, 
(that was his name in Babylon) he afked him if he cou 
tell him his dream, and what it portended $ to which he 
anfwered, with a prefatory introduction to inftil into the 

haughty prince fome notions of the might and majefty of 

god. 




Berofus ubi fup. * J)an. ii. ' Ibid. ver. 12, s Jbid 
16. 1 Ibid. ver. 1 a. u Dan. ii. 24. 



ed to the Affyrian monarchy. He does fo, drives the Egypti- 
ans from Carcjhemifh, whence they pretended to curb the Baby- 
lonians even in their own country, recovers all the dominions of 
Syria and Paleftine quite to the river of Egypt (7) and the king 
of that country dares no more ftiew his head in thefe parts ; being 
more follicitous to defend himfelf in his own country, which 
was to have its turn of invalion, as having been joined to the 
AlTyrian empire by Efar-addon (8), than any thing elfe. 

^ • 9 

<*) 2 Kings xxiv. 7. (7) Ibid. f$ J See before, p. 279. 
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God, that his dream had been as follows % That in his 



fleep he faw an image, vaft, and refplendent, and terrible 



to the fight ; and the head of this image was of fine gold, 
the breaft and arms of filver, the belly and thighs of brafs, 
the legs of iron, and the feet of part iron and part clay ; 
that from an invifible power he faw a ftone, that ftruck 
the image on the feet, which were part iron and part clay, 
and cruftied them to pieces ; that immediately all the me- 
tals in the body of the image became as duft, which was 



fwept away by the wind and no more feen ; while the 
ftone, which had caufed this deftruclion, remained be^- 
hind, grew into a mountain, and filled the whole earth \ 
That as for the interpretation of this extraordinary dream, 
He himfelf, as king of kings, was fignified by the golden 
head of the image ; that a fecond kingdom, inferior to his, 
fliould arife, which was denoted by the breaft and arms of 
filler ; and that from thence a third kingdom of brafs fliould 
arife, and lord it over the whole earth ; that a fourth kingdom 
(hould arife, and be as ftrong as iron, and deftroy air that 
had gone before ; but that, the feet and toes being part 
Iron and part clay, this fourth kingdom fliould be never- 
thelefs partly ftrong and partly feeble : That after thefe, 
God would fet up a kingdom which fliould endure for 
ever, and that this was fignified by the ftone hewn or thrown 
without hands, and which had fliattered the gold, the fil- 
ver, the brafs, the iron, and the clay of the image into 
duft, which had been Scattered abroad by the wind 7 (E). 

w Ibid, ver. 31. x Ibid.ver. 35. y Ibid. ver. 45. 



tt 



« 



(E) <e In this vifion- of the image compofed of four metals, the 
foundation of all Daniel's prophecies is laid. It reprefents a' 
body of four great nations, which mould reign over the earth 
fucceffively, viz. the people of Babylonia, the Perlians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans. And by a ftone ci*t out without 
hands, which fell upon the feet of the image, and brake all 

the four metals to pieces, and became a great mountain , and 

filled the <wbo/e earth, it further reprefents, that a new kingdom 
fliould arife after the four, and conquer all thofe nations, and 
grow very great, and iaft to the end of all ages. 
" The head of the image was of gold, and fignifies the nation 
of Babylonia, who reigned firft, as Daniel himfelf interprets-. 
Thou art this head of gold, faid he to Nebuchadnezzar. Thefe 
nations reigned till Cyrus conquered Babylon ; and, within a 
few months after that conqueft, revolted to the Perfians, and 

fet them up above the Medes. The breaft and arms of the 

image 
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Nebuchadnezzar, amazed at what he heard, fell on 
his face and worfhipped Daniel, commanding, that they 
fhould ftrait offer him an oblation and fweet odours, ac- 
knowledging his God to be a God of gods, and a Lord 
of kings z . He then promoted him to a great height of dig- 
nity, made him great prefents, invefted him with the g 



vernment of all the province of Babylon, and made him 



chief of the presidents of all the wife men. But Daniel 
requefted, that his three friends, Shadrach, Meftiach, and 
Abed-nego (fo they were called in Babylon) might have 
charge of the affairs of the province of Babylon, and the 
thing was fo ; while Daniel was appointed to fit in the 

gate of the king, as next immediately to himfelf a . 
Sends feve- While he was thus at Babylon, news came to him, 
rai nations that Jehoiakim had rebelled againft him, and refufed to 

^ehoTakim. P a y * n Y more tr ikiite 5 but, not having a proper bp : 

portunity to chaftife this diftant king in perfon, he ordered 
the Chaldees, Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites to mafo 
incurfions into the territories of Judah b ; and in this man- 
ner did they continue to perplex him for the fpace of three 
years 5 till, at length uniting, they befieged Jerufalemy 
and laying hands on Jehoiakim, they llew him, and threw 
his body into the highway c ; a warfare related a different 
way by Jofephus d , according to whom Nebuchadnezzar 

muft 



z Ibid. ver. 47. a Ibid, v. 4.9. b 2 Kings xxiv. 1. c See 
before, p. 175. d Antiq. 1.x. 
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'* image were of lilver, and reprefent the Perlians, who reigned 
** next. The belly and thighs of the image were of brafs, and 
" reprefent the Greeks, who, under the dominion of Alexander 
the great, conquered the Perlians, and reigned next after them. 
The legs were of iron, and reprefent the Romans, who reign- 
ed next after the Greeks, and began to conquer them in the 
<e eighth year of Antiochus Epiphanes. For in that year they 
conquered Perfeus king of Macedon, the fundamental kingdom 
of the Greeks ; and from thence forward grew into a mighty 
empire, and reigned with great power, till the days of Theo- 
" doiius the great. Then, by the incurlions of many northern 
** nations, they brake into many fmaller kingdoms, which are 
*' reprefented by the feet and toes of the image, compofed part or 
f * iron and part of clay *. 



* Sir If. Newton's Obferv. on the Prophecy of Dan. Part 
3. p. 25, 26* 
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muft now himfelf have been before Jerufalem, and muft 
have taken it in perfon, and have put the flower of the in- 
habitants to the fword, and have . carried off 3000 of the 
chief citizens into captivity. • 

But to return to fcripture € ; thefe confederated nations, Year of the 
though they had thus deftroyed the king of Judah, did not before" 
poflefs themfelves of Jerufalem, and continued to blockade chrift/ 599. 
it till Nebuchadnezzar came, who appeared in a ' 
months (F) at the head of his whole army ; and invefting 
it with a regular fiege, he forced Jehoiachin to furrender 
himfelf, with the circumftances before related f . He now 
refolved to exert the utmoft of his rigor, and to give a 
glut to his avarice j and, in confeouence thereof, he em- 
ptied the (acred and the royal treafuries, and cutting to pieces 
the golden veflels of the temple, he carried all off, together 
with the inhabitants that were confiderable either for va- 
lour or ingenuity ; draining the land to that degree, as to 
leave none but the poorer fort juft to cultivate the land ; 
and appointing Mattaniah, whofe name he changed into 
Zedekiah, king over the defolate kingdom of Judah s # 
Thus did he march back in triumph to Babylon, laden 
with the fpoils of the Jews, and followed by numbers of 
the captive people, who, by their valour and (kill, might 



have 



Ubi fup. f See before, p. 175. s Ibid. 



(F) If it be wondered, how it came to pafs, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar negledted, for at leaft three years, to appear in this war 
perfonally ; it is anfwered (9), That it is uncertain what detained 
him fo long, though it is very probable, he was bufied in the 
conduft of his vafl defigns at Babylon ; that, however, he may 
have been engaged, as a mediator between the Medes and the 
Lydians, who, after a war of feveral years, being on the point of 
fighting a decifive battle, were interrupted by a total eclipfe of 
the fun f 1 o,}, which, as they interpreted it, prevailed on them 
to fubmit to the arbitration of two neighbouring princes, they 
lhould agree to chufe for each other. It is now fuppofed, that 
Nebuchadnezzar was chofen by the Mede, and that he was em- 
ployed in that affair, while the nations mentioned made war up- 
on Judah ; but Herodotus exprefly faying it was Labynetus (11) 
who was this mediator, we fliall defer what may be fuggefted 
thereon to the time of his reign. 



foj Prideaux's Conneft. of the Hift. of the Old and new Teft. 
If- i. part i. 1. 1. p. 69. 8vo. (to) Jteodot. 1. i.e. 74. (n) 

«raa l c ibid. 
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have been, and no queftion were, of great ufe to him in 
the ftupendous works he had begun or proje&ed at Babylon, 
and highly ferviceable to him in the profecution of his con- 
quefts. And thus ended his fecond war with the Jews. 

No fooner was this over, than Jeremiah K began to pro- 
phecy the increafe of this prince's dominion, and particu- 
larly, that he (hould fubdue Elam, a kingdom on the ri- 
ver Ulai, to the eaftward of the Tigris (G). This coun* 
try muft have been the Sufiana of the Greeks, and lay fa 
opportunely for him, being, as it were, a borderer on him, 
that he can have been no very great while in the comple- 
tion of this advantageous prophecy. And accordingly we 
find, that, in after times, the capital of this country, Shu- 
fhan, was fometimes honoured with the prefence of the 
Babylonian monarchs. 

This mighty prince, the darling of heaven, or the in- 
ftrument rather of God's wrath to punifh the wickednefs 
of the nations round about him, had always his victories 
and acceflions of fortune preceded by prophecies from the 



mouth of Jeremiah, or fome other prophet ; nay, 
and feditions contriving againft him were blafted, while 




yet in embryo, by typical remonftrances from men divine- 
ly infpired. So, when the kings of the Moabites, Ammo- 
nites, Tyrians, and Zidonians would have tempted Ze- 
dekiah, the thoughtlefs king of Jerufalem, to rife againft 
the Babylonian ; Jeremiah 1 fent to each 6f the embaffadors 
in his court a prefent of yokes and bonds, to .be carried 
to their matters, with this declaration, That the Lord of 
hofts, the God of the whole earth, had doomed them 
to be fervants to Nebuchadnezzar ; that they mould 





ferve 



Jerem. xlix. 34. — 39. * Ibid, xxvii 



(G) By the words of the prophecy Elam muft have been a 

great and potent kingdom ; Behold I will break the bow of Elam, 
the chief of their might. And npon Elam will 1 bring the four 
winds from the four quarters of heaven , and will fcatter them to- 
wards all thofe winds, and there fhall be no nation whither tht 
out -c aft s of Elam fhall not come. For 1 will caufe Elam to be dij- 
tnayed before their enemies, and before them that feek their life * oni 
I will bring evil upon them, even my fierce anger faith the Lord, 
and 1 will fend the [word after them till I have confumed thm, 
And I vAll fet my throne in Elam, and 1 will deflroy from thenct 
the king and the princes, faith the Lord (12). 



(12) Jerem. xlix. 35.-38. 
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ferve him, his fon, and his fon's fon ; that fuch as fhould 
but offer to reject his yoke, he would punifh with the 
fword, and with famine, and with peftilence, till they 
were utterly confumed by him ; but that thofe who quiet- 
ly fubmitted their necks, and faithfully obeyed the king of 
-Babylon, fhould find mercy, and remain in pofTeflion of 
their country k $ fuch was abfolutely to be their fate if 
they refitted, and fuch their reward if they behaved fub~ 

miffively under their bondage. 

A more fublime elevation no man can be (hewn in than 
this, which exalts him to the height of being, as it were, 
^God's immediate vicegerent here on earth. But how great 
and terrible foever he was reprefented, he was dreaded but 
for a time, by the weftern nations efpecially ; who, not- 
withftanding the fevere remonftrance and declaration of 
Jeremiah, were contriving how they fhould free themfelyes 
from the king of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar, underftand- 

ing that the Egyptians, the Jews, and the other nations, ^o*d,° 409! 
were contriving to withdraw themfelves from his obedi- Year 'before 
ence ; and that Zedekiah, whom he had appointed king of chr,ft » ^9° 



Jerufalem, had been encouraged by Pharaoh Hophra, or 
Apries, king of Egypt, to fet him at defiance, refolved 
particularly to punifh fuch ingratitude and infidelity 1 in the 
moft extraordinary manner 5 and putting himfelf at the 
head of his army, he advanced to the frontiers, at the fame 
time to chaftife all thefe prefumptuous nations ; where be- 
ing arrived, and confidering with himfelf, that he had a 
number of them to deal with, he remained in fufpence 
for a while, dubious where he fhould firfl open the war ; 
till at laft he referred this important bufinefs to the ordi- 
nary methods of divinatory direction in practice with the 
Chaldees, who, confulting entrails, their images, or te- 
raphim, and their arrows (H), delivered it as their own 

opinion, 



Jerem. xxvii. 1 2 Kings xxv. 1. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 17. Je- 



rem. xxi. 1. xxxii. 4 



(H) This praflice of divining by arrows continued among the 
Arabs till Mohammedifm prevailed, which abfolutely forbids it 
(13)* and appears to have been the very fame in ufe with the Ba- 
bylonians at this time. <£ The arrows ufed by them for this pur- 

" pofe were like thofe with which they caft lots, being without 

«' heads 



(13^ Seethe Koran, c. 5. p, 94. of Mr. Sale's tranflation. 
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opinion, That the war fhould firft break out againft the 
Jews m . The Babylonian army then made its way to the 
kingdom of that people, and in a few days became mafter 
of all their cities, except Lachifh, Azekah, and Jerufa- 
lem 0 ; which in the latter end of December, the fame year, 
was blocked up by Nebuchadnezzar, with all his formida- 
ble army, and a clofe and vigorous fiege enfued 



o 



While he thus was employed, he had advice, that 
Pharaoh Hophra was on his march to relieve the befieged ; 

where- 



01 Ezek. xxi. io.— 24. n Jerem. xxxiv. 7. 0 2 Kings ubi 
fup. jerem. xxxix 1 lii. 4. 



* 4 heads or feathers, and were kept in the temple of fbme idol, 
*' in whofe prefence they were confulted. Seven fuch arrows 
* 4 were kept at the temple of Mecca ; but generally in diving. 
" tion they made ufe of three only ; on one of which was writ- 
" ten, My LORD hath commanded me ; on another, My LORD 
' ' hath forbidden me : and the third was blank. If the firft was 



«£ 



drawn, they looked on it as an approbation of the enterprize 
in queftion ; if the fecond, they made a contrary conclufion j 
but if the third happened to be drawn, they mixed them and 
drew them over again, till a decifive anfwer was given by one 
'* of the others. Thefe divining arrows were generally con- 
:t fulted before any thing of moment was undertaken ; as when 
' a man was about to marry, or about to go a journey, or the 
' like [Ebn al Athir, al Zamakh. & al Beid. in Kor. c. 5. A\ 
4 Moftatraf. &c. Vid. Poc. Spec. p. 327. &c. & D'Herbelot. 
i Biblioth. orient. Art. Acdah.] This fuperflitious practice of 
6 divining by arrows was uffed by the antient Greeks, [Vid. Pott. 
' Antiq. of Gr. vol. i. p. 334.] and other nations ; and is 
e particularly mentioned in fcripture, [Ezek. xxi. 21,] where it 
' is laid, that the king of Babylon flood at the parting of the way, 

* at the head of the t<wo nvays, to ufe divination 1 he made his 

' arrows bright, (or, according to the verfion of the Vulgate, 
' which feems preferable in this place, he mixed together, or 
' fnook the arrows) he confulted with images, &c. The com- 
fi mentary of St. Jerom on this paiTage wonderfully agrees with 
i what we are told of the aforefaid cuftom of the old Arabs. He 
{ fnall Hand, faith he, in the highway, and confult the oracle 
' after the manner of his nation, that he may call arrows into a 
4 quiver, and mix them together, being written upon, or marked 

* with the names of each people, that he may fee whofe arrow 
6 will corne forth, and which city he ought firrt to attack" (14)* 



(14) See the pielim. Difc, to the fame, p. 126, 127. 
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whereupon he broke up from before the city, and marched 
to give the Egyptian battle p, and attack him before he 
could be poffibly joined by any of the difcontented nations 
mentioned above ; but before he left Jerusalem, he took 
care to fend all the captive Jews in his camp, amounting 

2 perfons, under a good guard to Babylon % He 
then' moved againft the Egyptians, who, not daring to 
abide the onfet, as mould feem by the prophet r , retreated 

in proportion as Nebuchadnezzar advanced ; though o- 
thers 8 tell us, they ventured on a battle, which ended in 
their overthro w. 
Having thus driven the Egyptians back again into their 

own country, he hadleifure once more toprofecute the ven- 
geance he had refolved to take on the king at Jerufalem, 
which city he befieged once more, raifing works about the 
place from whence he fo annoyed the inhabitants, that 
they did not fo much as dare to foew their heads on the 
walls K And yet this fiege continued fo long, and W'as 
in a way of 'continuing fo much longer, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar feems to have loft all patience, and to have retired 
to recreate himfelf at Riblah u ; if it was not bufinefs ra- 
ther than pleafure that drew him thither. While he was 
at Riblah, his generals, Nebuzaradan, Nebufhafban, Rab- Year of the 
faris, Nergal-fharezer, and Rabmag, (I), ftuck clofe Ctorl' 
Jerufalem 3 and at length perceiving the inhabitants to be chrift) c8 | # 
quite exhausted of their ftrength and courage, they affault- {^SfSJi 
ed the city in the middle of the night % and took it after 
a twelvemonth's fiege. At fir ft they miffed Zedekiah 
and his family, but they took him the next morning, as 
he was attempting to efcape, Nebuchadnezzar no fooner 
faw Zedekiah brought before him at Riblah, than, fe~ 
verely upbraiding him for his perfidy and ingratitude, he 
caufed his children and all his friends that had been taken 
with him, to be put to death before his face, and then, 
depriving him of his eye- fight, ordered him to be bound 
with chains of brafs, and in that deplorable condition to 
be carried away captive to Babylon 



F f 



He 




p ]erem. xxxvi. 5. 9 Idem lii. 29. r Idem xxxvii. 7. 8 
feph. Antiq. Jud. ubi fup. c. 10. 1 Idem, ibid. u 2 Kings ubi 
%>. ver. 6. w Ibid. ver. 4. x See before, p. 179. 




Jofephus f 15) call them .Nergelear, Aremantus, Emegar, 
^Jabafaris ,and Echarampfaris. 

(J 5) Antiq. Jud. 1. 10. c. 11, 
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He then difpatched Nebuzaradan, the captain of his 
guard, with orders quite to difmantle the city of Jerufa- 
lem, to burn the temple there, and the royal palace, and 
in ihort the whole place. This was executed with, the 
utmoft rigor, and to complete the tragedy, every foul in 
the land was led away into captivity, except fome few of 
the moft miferable of the people, who were left to take 
care of the foil and the fruits as yet ungathered. Thus 
did the Chaldaeans, under Nebuchadnezzar, deal with the 
Jews ; they Gripped the temple of all its furniture, and 
deftroyed the brazen fea, and the two brazen pillars y. 

Among the prifoners, Nebuzaradan brought with him 



to Riblab, were Seraiah the high-prieft, Nephaniah the 




fecond prieft, the three governors of the temple, Zede- 
kiah's chief general, and five of his favourites or coun- 
fellors, together with his mufter- matter, who was aifo 
his fecretary ; Nebuchadnezzar ordered • all thefe to be 
beheaded. In the midft of his fury, however, he con- 
cluded it was advifeable not to leave the land without forties 
bodv to look to the miferable remnant that was in h\ 
•and to this office he appointed one Gedaliah z : Nor did 
he fail to extend his mercy and favour towards the prophet 

giving Nebuzaradan a favourable charge with 
regard to that holy perfon, to leave him to his choke of 
remaining behind in his own country, under his particu- 
lar protection, or of going forward with him to Babylon, 
there to enjoy htmfelf in peace and plenty in his palace. 
And now Nebuchadnezzar returned once more in tri- 
umph to the city of his refidence, adding great ftrength 
and glory to it, by an immenfe booty he brought with 
him, and a numerous acceflion of new inhabitants. 

With the gold he amafled in this expedition, it is 
thought, he erected a the monftrous coloflus of that me- 
tal in honour of his god Bel, in the plain of Dura in 
the province of Babylon. It was fixty cubits in height, 
and fix cubits in breadth, and all of gold ; and having 
fummoned together all his princes, governors, captains, 



judges, treafurers, counfellors, and all the rulers of pro* 



vinces, to the dedication of this idol, proclamation . was 
made, That all people, nations, and languages, fhould 
no fooner hear the found of various mufical inftruments, 
than they fhould fall down and worihip the golden 
image Nebuchadnezzar the king had fet up j under the 

fearful 



y Ibid. * Ibid. a Prideaux, ubi fup. 1, 2. p. 87. 
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fearful penalty of being thrown into the midft of a burning 
fiery furnace b . They failed not to obey at the fignal 
given, all but the Jews, and particularly Shadrach, Me- 
fliach, and Abednego (K), who being brought before the 



king, and accufed of the neglect and contempt, and 



perfifting in a refufal to do as was commanded, he became 
quite furious againft them, and ordered, that the fur- 
nace (hould be heated feven times more than ever it had 
been, and that they fhould be thrown into it c . They 
were then bound with all their apparel about them, and 
thrown ki, but the heat or the fire of the furnace was fo vio- 
lent, that it killed the men who had charge of the exe- 
cution d . This was no (boner over, than Nebuchadnez- 
zar became all aftonifhed, and haftily inquiring, if they 
had not thrown three men bound into the furnace, and 
being anfwered accordingly, he cried out, / fee four men 
hofe walking in the midft of the fre 9 and they have no hurt 9 
and the form of the. fourth is like the Son of God e . He 
then drew near to the mouth of the furnace, and con- 
jured the three men, as fervants of the moft high God, 
to come out to him. They did fo, and all were afto- 
niflied at what they faw, when they perceived, they had 
not received the leaft hurt or alteration, even in their gar- 
ments f . Nebuchadnezzar blefled the God of Shadrach, 
Mefhach, and Abednego, and decreed, that whofoever of 
any people, nation, or language, fhould prefume to fpeak 
any thing amifs of the God of Shadrach, Mefhach, and 
Abednego, the criminal mould be cut in pieces, and his 
houfe turned into a dunghil g . 

f 3 This 




k Dan. iii. c Ibid. ver. 20. d Ibid. ver. 22. e Ibid 
25. f Ibid. ver. 27. s Ibid. ver. 29. 
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(K) It may be thought ftrange, that Daniel was not accufed as 
well as his friends, it being impoffible to fuppofe, he fell down and 
Worlhipped the image. To this it is anfwered (16), that he mult 
have been either abfent, or, if prefent, muft have been too great 
a man to be accufed : It is obferved ( 1 j) to be moft probable, 
that he was prefent, it being impoffible well to conceive, how fo 
important an officer could have been abfent upon fo general a fum- 
toons, and upon fo folemn ah occafion; but that his enemies 
might think it dangerous to begin with him; and chofe to pave 
the way to his deftru&ion by that of his three friends, who 
keing miraculoufly delivered, Daniel efcaped all danger of 



courfe 



\\6j See Prid. ubi fup. p. 87. (17) Idem ibid. 
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This mighty prince, thus reformed, was obliged once 
more to croft the Euphrates, to make war on the nations 
on this fide, whofe turbulence of fpirit could not reft. It 
had been prophefied, that he mould fubdue Egypt (L), and 

s ferve 

* 

■ 



, fL ) The prophet's words are (\%) 9 Son of man, take up a la- 
mentation for Pharaoh king of Egypt, and fay unto him t Thou art 
like a young lion of the nations, and tjiou art as a whale in the Jeas ; 
and thou came ft forth with thy rivers, and troubled]} the waters 
with thy feet, andfouledft the rivers. Thus faith the Lord God, I 
nvill therefore fpread out my net over thee, with a company of many 
people, and they Jball bring thee up in my net .... For thus faith the 
Lord God, The fword of the King of Babylon /ball come upon 
thee .... There be the princes of the north all of them, and all of 
the Zidonians, which are gone down with the flain, with their 
terror they are all afbamed of their might \ and they lie uncircum- 

cifed with them that be flain by the fword . . , . Pharaoh Jball fee 
them ( that is, Pharaoh mall fee the Zidonians, or Tynans deftroy- 
ed before him ; for Nebuchadnezzar fubdued Phoenicia before he 

invaded Egypt), and Jball be comforted over all his multitude, even 
X^haraoh and all his army Jlain by the fword, faith the Lor D Gop. 

That this prophecy immediately relates to Nebuchadnezzar, ap- 
pears by the recapitulation, made in this fame chapter, of the 
conqueftsdf this monarch, as Amur, or Affyria, Elam, &c. Jeru- 
falem may not have been mentioned, as not being yet deftroyed. 
The fame prophet dilates much upon this fearful deftruction arid 
captivation of Egypt in other places {19). Jeremiah is quite ex- 



plicit upon this, occafion, and mentions (2 o) this king by name, 

Thus faith the Lord of hofts, the God of Ifrael, Behold, 1 will fed 



and take Nebuchadnezzar my fervant .... And when he cometb, 
be Jball finite the land of Egypt, and' deliver fuch as are for death 

to death ; and fuch as are for captivity, to captivity ; and fuch as art ' 
for the fword, to the fword. And I will kindle a fire in the houfes of 
the gods of Egypt, and he Jball burn them, and carry them away cap' 
tives, and he Jball array himfelf with the land of Egypt, as # 
Jbepherd putteth on his garment, and he Jball go forth from thence in 
peace. He Jball alfo break the images of Bethmemem, that is in 
the land of Egypt, and the houfes of the gods of the Egyptians^// 

be burn with fire. Much more to the fame purpofe is to be found 
in this fame prophet (21). 



(18) Ezek. xxxii. 2. — 31. (19) xxix, xxx, xxxi. ( 2 °) 
agjii. 10. 13. (21 xlii. xliv. xlvi. &c. 



r 
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ferve her as Judah had been ferved, and that the fame fate 
fhould alfo befal the city of Tyre (M). 

In completion of thefe predictions he fat down with his Year of the 
army before Tyre, and underwent there a moft tedious liege y^^*' 
of 13 years, and* at lafthad nothing but an empty town forchrift, 58^, 
his pains h . For the Tyrians, perceiving his obftinacy a- 
gainft them, and fenfible they mud fooner or later fall into 
his hands, bethought them of removing to the- ifland oppo- 
fite to them, and not above half amileor fo from the more, 
where they built them a new city, whither they conveyed 
all their effects, and left Nebuchadnezzar to vent his rage 
upon the empty walls of the old town, which he failed 

~ f 4 not 




h See vol. ii. p. 383. 



(M) Thefe are the words of the prophet (22), Son of man, be- 

caufe that Tyrus hath faid againft Jerufalem, Aha , fhe is broken* 
that was the gates of the people .... Therefore thus faith tfyje Lord 

God, Behold I am againft thee, O Tyrus .... Behold I 'will bring 
upon Tyrus, Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, a king of kings % 

from the north .... Jhall flay with the ftivord thy daughters in the 
field, and he fhall make a fort againft thee t and caft a mount againft 
thee, and lift up the buckler againft thee. > And he fhall fend engines 
of war againft thy walls, and with his axes he fhall break down thy 
towers. By reafon of the abundance of his horfes their dull fhall 
comer thee, thy walls fhaltfhake at the noife of the horfemen, and of 
the wheels, and of the chariots, when he fhall enter into thy gates, 
as men enter into a city wherein is made a breach. With the hoofs 
of his horfes fhall he tread down all thy ftreets ; he fhall flay thy 



people by the ftcvord, and thy ftrong garifons fhall go down to the 



ground. And they fhall make a Jpoil of thy riches, and make 
a prey of thy ?nercha7idife ; [This feems to contradicl what is faid. 

of the removal to the illand, and the emptinefs of the place when. 
Nebuchadnezzar got poffemon of it, but may be meant only to 
exaggerate the deflruclion of the old town.] and t key fhall break 

down thy walls, and deftroy thy pie af ant houfes , and they fhall lay 
thy ftones, and thy timber, and thy duft in the midft of the water . . . 
And J will make thee like the top of a rock ; thou fha.lt be a. place to 
fpread nets upon : thou fhalt be built no more .... Then all the princes 
of the fea ftjall come down from their thrones, and lay away theif 
robes, and put off their bordered garments ; they fhall c loath them- 
ves with trembling, they fhall Jit upon the ground . . . and be 

aftonifbed at thee ; and fo on in this place, and m others (23 ) of this 

fame prophet, to the fame purpofe. 




32 ) Ezek, xxvi. 2 — 16. f23)xxvii. xxviii* 
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not to do K However, during this liege, he from time to 
time, by detached parties, feems completely to have fub- 
jugated all the countries about ; and this he certainly did, 
in purfuance of the feveral prophecies of Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel. Thus, during this iiege, he fent Nabuzaradan with a 
party into Judaea, to take vengeance on them for the mur- 
der of their late governor Gedaiiah : In confequence of which 
he brought off with him all the inhabitants he could meet 
with, and which amounted to no more than 745 perfons, 
and thereby completed the defolation of the land. 

Year of the What Nebuchadnezzar may probably have done at 

,2427. Tyre,- before he departed thence, we have declared al~ 



Year 



dy k . But to mak^ amends for this difappointment 



t_ was promifed by the prophet, that Egypt mould pay him 

for what he had fuffered before Tyre K Egypt was, at 
this time as weak as Tyre was apparently ftrong; for 
the country was at this time in great diftra&ion, caufed by 
a civil war then raging between Apries and Amafis rn . But 
concerning this his expedition again ft Egypt we have no man- 
ner of account, except what we find relating thereto in the 
prophecies of Ezekiel and Jeremiah ; whereby we under- 
iiand, that Egypt fufFered as much by him as any nation 
had till then done (N). And now it muft have been alfo, 

that 



1 Ibid. k See before, ibid. 1 Ibid/ p. 67. m Ibid. p. 67. 



(N) This, befides what we have cited from the prophets to prove 
it, is dire&ly faid by Jeremiah (24J, addretfling himfelf to fuch of 
the remnants of the captivity as thought to have found a fure place. 

of refuge in Egypt ; Thus, faith the Lord of hofts, the God of Ifrael, 

If you wholly fet your faces to enter into Egypt, and go to fojown. 
there , then it Jhall come to pafs, that the fword, which ye fearedy 
fhail overtake you there in the land of Egypt, and the famine, 
whereof ye were afraid, Jhall follsw clofe after you, there in Egypt, 
and there ye Jhall die. So Jhall it he with all the men that fet .their 
faces to go into Egypt, to fojourn there, they Jhall die by the fword, 
by the famine, and by the peft Hence : and none of them fhall remain, 
or efcape from the e<vil that I will bring upon them, For thus faith 

the Lord of hofts, the God of Ifrael, As mine anger and my fury 
hath been poured forth upon the inhabitants of JemMem, fofhall my 
fury be poured forth upon you, when ye fhall enter into Egypt : ana 
ye jhall be an execration, and an ajlonijhment, and a curje, and (t 
rei>*oach, and ye Jhall fee this place no more (25). 



(24) xlii. (25) Ibid. 15.— 18 
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that he conquered the Lybians, and Ethiopians, and other 
adjacent nations, according to the prophecies concerning 
him (O). As for Egypt, , it is quite uncertain in what ftate, 
or upon what conditions, he left that country, or whether' 
or no he did not appoint Amafis, fo famed among the Egyp- 
tians, his lieutenant or viceroy there n . The glory and 
profperity of the reign of this Egyptian king, as reprefent- 
ed by the Egyptians themfelves °, need not prevent us from 
concluding, he was no better than a fubftitute and tribu- 
tary to the king of Babylon, and the rather, as the prophet 
foretels of them, that they mould be confounded and defo- 
late for 40 years afterwards p , which is a fpace of time 
nearly equal to the reign of Amafis q ; and his defection in 
the end may have been as good a reafon as any formerly 
given for the rage, as it is reprefented, of Cambyfes a- 
gainft him r , when the Perfians had deftroyed the empire of 
Babylon. 

But to defift from uncertainties of fo very dubious a 
nature, Nebuchadnezzar is faid to have carried his arms 
into the very heart of Lybia and Iberia, and to have far 

exceeded 



* 

D See before, ibid. 0 Ibid. p. 70. p Ibid. p. 65. * Ibid, 
p. 76. r Ibid. p. 73* 



(0) Son of man * prophefy and fay, Thus faith the Lard God, 
How/ye, w worth the day* For the day is near, even the day of 
the Lord is near, a cloudy day, it Jhall be the time of the heathen 
. . . . Great pain Jhall be in Ethiopia, when theflain Jhall fall in 
Egypt, and they Jhall take away her multitude, and her foundations 
Jball be broken down, Ethiopia, and Libya, and Lydia, and all 
the mingled people, and Chub, and the men of the land that is in 
league, Jhall fall with them by the fword. Thus faith ths Lord, They 
<*lfe that uphold Egypt, (hall fall, and the pride of her power Jhall 
come down : from the tower of Syene /ball -they fall in it by the 

fword, faith the Lord God. And they Jhall be defolate in the midft 
°j the countries that are defolate, and her cities Jhall be in the midfl 
v the cities that are wafted. And theyjhall know, that 1 am the 
£ 0 RD, when I have fetafire in Egypt? and when all her helpers 
Mil be deftrpyed. In that day Jhall mejfengers go forth from me ih 
Wph to make the carelefs Ethiopians afraid, and great pain Jhall 
com upon them, . . .for lo it comet h (26 ). 



_* Ezek. xxx. (2$) Ibid, 2.-—- — 9 
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exceeded even Hercules himfelf *; Thus far we have feen 
him a warrior beyond all that had gone before him 5 wehave 
now done with his martial deeds, and rauft retire with him 
to Babylon, and take a view of what he did there, and fee- 
ing the magnificence of that city is wholly attributed to him, 
we cannot do it better, than by adefcriptron thereof, which 
we have particuiarly referved for this place ; for it was this 
prince that enlarged and adorned it, and enriched the tem- 
ples of it with the fpoils he had taken, and, in fine, did 
mod of what is attributed to Semiramis, except the im- 
mediate foundation ; and, indeed, as it is evidently under 
him, and almoft under him only, as monarch of Babylon, 
that the country flourifhed, and lorded it over the nations, 
and divided the empire with the Medes, who upon his 
death feem to have been upon no very good terms with the 
Babylonians ; fo nothing is more natural than to conclude, 
that the city attained its fplendor under him, and that 



what was done to it after him, was rather to preferve it 

from aflau Its of the enemy, than to fet it ofFas the queen 

of the eaft. 

• ■ 

Babylon de- To wards the defcription of Babylon, and what Ne- 
feribed. buchadnezzar did there, we have little or nothing to add 

to what has already been faid for us $ and therefore we 
mail have no more to do than to tranfcribe it, and particu- 
larly in the method of a late learned author s . 

Semiramis, as we have feen, by fome and Belus u by 
Others, is faid to have founded this city ; but, whether it was 
originally founded by Belus or Pul, or his fon Nabonaffar, 
the firft Babylonian king in Ptolemy's canon, it was Ne- 
buchadnezzar that made it one of the wonders of the world, 
The moft famous works in and about it were the walls ol 
the city itfelf ; the temple of Belus ; Nebuchadnezzar's pa 



lace, and the hanging gardens belonging to it ; the, banks 



of the river; and the artificial lake and canals made for 
the draining of the river ; works, which, for magnificence 



and expence, were exceeded by r 
labour, excepting the wall of Ch 



t tempt of human 



The walls. The walls that furrounded the city were every way pro- 
digious 5 for they were in thicknefs 87 foot, in height 350 

foot, and in compafs 480 furlongs, or 60 of our miles 

' * * B> Thefe 

* Abyden. ex Megafth. apud Eufeb. de praepar. evang. 1- 9* 
l p. 456. & Beros. apud Jofeph. s Prideaux in his Connea. 
c See before, p. 239. u Abyden. ex Megafth. apud Eufeb. de 



<prasp. evang, 1. 9. p. 457. Quint. Curt. 1. 5. c. 1. 



Herodot 



I. u c. 17 8. 
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Thefe are the meafures according to Herodotus, who was 
himfelf at Babylon ; and though there are thofe who dif- 
fer from him in thefe dimenfions, yet moft, who agree 
in any meafures of thefe walls, gives us x the fame, or 
nearly the fame he does (P). . Thefe walls formed an exacl: 
fquare each fide of which was 120 ftades, or 15 miles, 
in length, and were all built of large bricks, cemented to- 
gether with bitumen z , a particular product of the neigh- 
bourhood of this city a , and much more durable and ftrong 
than lime. On the outfide of thefe wajls was a large ditch 
full of water, and the earth dug out of it ferved to make 
the bricks which built the walls b , fo that from the great 
dimenfions of the walls, thofe of this ditch or moat may 
be readily conceived. In each fide of this fqu'are were 25 

gates, 100 in all, and all of folid brafs: Between every 
two of thefe gates were three towers, and four more at 
the four corners of this great fquare, and three between 
thofe corners and the gates next on each fide, and each of 
thefe towers was ten foot higher than the walls. But this 
is to be underftood only of thofe parts of the walls where 
towers were needful for defence c . For fome parts of 
them being upon a morafs, and inaccefiible by an enemy, 
there the labour and coft was fpared, which, though it 
muft have fpoiled the fymmetry of the whole, muft be al- 
lowed 

* Plin. Hift. Nat. 1. 6. c. 26. Philoft.l. 1. c. 18. r Herodot. 
ubi fupr. z Idem ibid. c. 179. Quint.- Curt. 1. 5. c. 1. 
Strab. 1. 16. p. 743. Diodor. Sicul. 1. 2. p. 69. Arrian, de 
expedit. Alex, 1. 7. a See vol. i. in the notes, p. 416. 5 He- 
rodot. ubi fupr. c Diodor. Sicul. 1. 2. p. 68. 



(P) Diodorus Siculus, as we have feen before (27), diminiflies 
the circumference of thefe walls very confiderably, and takes 
fomewhat from the height of them, as in Herodotus, though he 
feems to add to the breadth of them, by faying, That fix cha- 
riots might drive abreaft thereon j while the former writes, That 
one chariot only might turn upon them 5 but then he places build- 
ings on each fide of the top of thefe walls, which according to 
him, were but one ftory high (28) ; which may pretty well re- 
concile them together in this reipec~U It is obferved (29). that 
thofe, who give the height of thefe walls but at 50 cubits, fpeak 
of them only as they were after the time of Darius Hyftafpis, 
who had caufed them to be beaten down to that level. To dwell 
particularly on the varieties in authors that have fpoken of this 
<%, would be both endlefs and fruitlefs. 

(27) P. 239. (28) L. 1. c, 179. (29) Vid. Prid. ubi 
f»p. p. 95. 
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lowed to have favoured of gqod aeconomy ; though . that 
is what one would not have expe&ed from a prince who 
had been fo determined, as Nebuchadnezzar muft have 
been, to make the city complete both for ftrength and 
beauty ; and hence it fhould feem, that we fee a Woman 
in after- ages completing the walls of Babylon; which 
may have been no more than fupplying the deficiency of 
towers in the parts fo deftitute of them, which may be 
better confidered, when we come to fpeak of her in par* 
ticular. The whole number then of thefe towers amounted to 
no more than 25 o> whereas a much greater number would 
have been neceflary to have made the uniformity complete 
all round. From the 25 gates in each fide of this fquare 
there was a ft'rait ftreet, extending to the correfponding 
gate in the oppofite wall, whence the whole number of the 
ftreets muft have been but 50 ; but then they were each 
about 1 5 miles long, 25 of them crofting the other 25 ex- 
actly at right angles d . Befides thefe whole ftreets, we 
muft reckon four half ftreets, which were but rows of 
houfes facing the four inner fides of the walls. Thefe four 
half ftreets were properly the four fides of the city within 
the walls, and were each of them 200 foot broad % the 
whole ftreets being about 150 of the fame. By this inter- 
feron of the 50 ftreets, the city was divided into 676 
fquares, each of four furlongs and an half on each 
fide, or two miles and a quarter in compafs. Round thefe 
fquares on every fide towards the ftreets ftood the houfes, 
all of three or four ftories in height and beautified f with 
all manner of ornaments; and the fpace within each of 
thefe fquares was all void, and taken up by yards, and gar- 
dens, and the like, either for pleafure or convenience. 

A branch of the Euphrates divided the city into two, 
running through the midft of it, from north to fouth (Q)» 
over which, in the very middle of the city, was a bridge, 
a furlong in length g , or rather more, and indeed much 

more if we hearken to others, who fay, it was no lefs than 

five 



d Herodot , ubi fupr . c. 180. e Diodor. Sieul. 1. 2. p. 67. 
f Herodot. ubi fupr. Phildftr. 1. 1 . £ Strab. ubi fupr. p. 73 g * 



y 

(Q) It feems rather to have been a branch of the Euphrates 
d). than the main ftream itfelf, that thus divided this city, h* 



Ptolemy's maps it is feated upon the Naharmalcha, or royal 




x 1 



( 3° ) Vide cund. ibid. 




h 
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five ftades or furlongs in length, though but 30 foot broad 
a difference we Iball never be able to decide (R) ; this 
bridge, however, is faid to have been built with wonderful 
art j , to fupply a defect in the bottom of the river, which 
was all fandy. At each end of this .bridge were two pa- 
laces k ; the old palace on the eaft fide, the new one on 
the weft fide of the river ; the former of which took up 1 
four of the fquares above-mentioned, and the latter m nine 




of them. The temple of Belus, which flood next to the 
old palace, took up another of the fame fquares. 

The whole city flood in a large flat or plain, in a very 
fat and deep foil n ; that part or half of it on the eaft fide 
of the river was the old city °, and the other on the weft 



wa£ added by Nebuchadnezzar p , both being included 



within the vaft fquare bounded by the walls aforefaid. The 
form of the whole was feemingly borrowed from Niniveh, 
which was alfo 480 furlongs ; but though it was equal in 
dimenfions to this city, it was lefs with refpecl: to its form, 
which was a parallelogram % whereas that of Babylon was 
aft exadr, fquare : It is fuppofed, that Nebuchadnezzar, 
who had deftroyed that old feat of the Aflyrian empire, 
propofed, that this new one fhould rather exceed it than 
not r , and that it was to fill this great intended city with in- 
habitants. 



h See before, p. 239, 240. f Diodor. Sicul. 1. 2. p. 68. 
Herodot. 1. i. e. 186. Quint, Curt. 1. 5. c. 1. Philoftr. 1. 



1. c. 



18. k Beros. apud Jofeph. Antiq. Judaic. 1. 10. c. 11. He- 
rodot. ubi fupr. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupr. Quint. Curt, ubi fupr. 
Philofh ubi fupr. See before, ubi fupr. 1 Diodor. Sicul. ubi 
fupr. ni Idem ibid. n Herodot. ubi fupr. c. 193. 0 Beros. 
obi fupr. 'r Idem ibid. 1 Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupr. p. 65. 
r Vid. Prideaux's Conned, of the Hift. of the Old and New 
Teft. vol. 1. 1. 2. p. 97. in 8vo. 



(JK) By the former of the dimenfions of this bridge, it is 
plain, the city was not immediately upon the great river of Eu- 
phrates, but rather upon fome artificial canal, or inferior branch of 
the main ftream . By the latter indeed it may feem, that it flood 
u pon the main itream itfelf ; however, as they both agree fo well 
in the breadth of the bridge, we may be inclined to think the 
former was the truer! length thereof, the latter being quite dis- 
proportionate thereto ; and hence we may be brought to con- 
clude, that the city of Babylon was not immediately upon the 
great river Euphrates. Other arguments, this way tending, may 

be alledged 5 but, as it is a point of fuch obfeurity, we wave 
wiem. 



t 
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habitants, that he tranfported fuch numbers of the captives 
from countries hither s ; though that is what may be difputed, 
feeing he therein only followed the conftant practice of 
the kings of Aflyria, who muft have recurred thereto, as 
the moft certain means of afluring their conquefts either 
to themfelves or their pofterity. 

Thus far, however, appears ; this city was never near in- 
habited, and, with refpecl: to the very meridian of its glo- 
ry, may be compared with the flower of the field, which 
flourifhes to-day, and to morrow is no more ; for, as we 
(hall fee in the courfe of this work, it never had the time 
to grow up to what Nebuchadnezzar vifibly intended to 
have made it ; for Cyrus removing the feat of the empire 
foon after to Shufhan, Babylon fell to decay, and never 
flourifhed to the degree of any thing like what Nebu- 
chadnezzar had certainly propofed to himfelf. Thus far is 
allowed, no country could have been better able to fupport 
fo vaft and populous a city as this was intended to have 
been, had it been the will of fate that it mould have been 

completed up to the firft defign (S). But neither did 

Ne- 

s Vid. eund. ibid. 



(S) This it is thought never to have been 5 for " when Alex- 
ander (31) came to Babylon, Curtius tetls us, no more than 
90 furlongs of it was then built, which can no otherwife be 
underftood than of fo much in length, and if we allow the 
breadth to be as much as the length, (which is the utmoftthat 
can be allowed) it will follow, that no more than 8100 fquare 
furlongs were then built upon, but the whole fpace within the 
walls contained 14400 fquare furlongs, and therefore there 
muft have been 6300 fquare furlongs that were unbuilt, which, 
Curtius tells us, were plowed and fown. And befides this, the 
" houfes were not contiguous, but all built with a void fpace, on 
" each fide, between houfe and houfe. And the fame hiftorian 
'* tells us this was done, becaufe this way of building feemed to 
them fafeft. His words are, Ac ne totam quidem urbem techs 
occupaverunt, per 90 ftadia habitatur, nec omnia continua font ; 
credo, quia tutius eft pluribus locis fpargi. i. e. Neither was 
the whole city built upon 5 for the fpace of 90 furlongs it was 
*' inhabited, but the houfes were not contiguous, becaufe they 
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thought it fafeft to be difperfed in many places diftant from 
u each other. Which words [they thought it fafeft] are to w 
* c underftood, not as if they did this for the better fecuring their 

" houfes from fire, as fome interpret them, but chiefly far 



{51} Vid. eund* ibid. 
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Nebuchadnezzar live long enough, or the empire itfelf 





fubfift a time fufficient to bring this to pafs. 



The 



" better preferving of health i for hereby, in cities fituated in fuch 
" hot countries, thofe fuifocations and other inconveniences are 
* ( avoided, which muft neceffarily attend fuch as there dwell in 
" houfes clofely built together. For which reafon Delhi, the 
" capital of India, and feveral other cities in thofe warmer parts 
'* of the world, are thus built ; the ufage in thofe places being, 
" that fuch a ftated fpace of ground be left void between every 

" houfe and houfe that is built in them ; and old Rome was built 
" after the fame manner. So that, putting all this together, it 

" will appear, that Babylon was fo large a city in fcheme ra- 

" ther than reality : for,, according to this account, it muft be by 

" much the larger part that was never built, and therefore, in 

" this refpecl, it muft give piace to Niniveh, which was as ma- 

" ny furlongs in circuit as the other, and without any void 

" ground in it that we are told of. And the number of its in- 

" fants, at the fame time^which could not difcern between their 

" right hand and their left, which the fcripture tells us, were 

" 1 20,000 in the time of Jonah, doth fufficiently prove it was 
" fully inhabited." 

Upon this we have to remark, that nothing can be concluded 

from what is cited by Curtius, at a time when the city muft have 
fuffered a very great decay, and when the houfes and private 
buildings in particular muft have been deferted and gone to ruin, 
and leveled with the ground, the ground that became void, a- 
mounting to a confiderable fpace, may have been converted to the 
ufe of tillage and pafture. For when Alexander came to Babylon, 
it muft have been little better than the Ikeleton of the old city j 
fo that let what Curtius reports concerning it be ever fo true, it 
proves no more, than that fuch was the ftate of Babylon when 
Alexander came there, not what it had been, and doubtlefs was, 
when the feat of the Babylonian, or latter Afiyrian, empire. 
Again, as to what is alledged in the citation above, to confirm 
what is afTerted by Curtius, as to the diftance left between houfe 
and houfe, and the example produced in Delhi, and other cities 
m hot countries, which are built in that ftraggling manner, it 
jnay be needlefs to arimadvert thereon, when at the fame time it 
is granted, that in the length or breadth of 1 5 miles there was no 
roore than 25 ftreets, or 26, including the two half ftreets, or 
rows, at the ends and at the fides. A city built in this propor- 
tl on muft have been full airy enough, and by the proportions it 
nnrit appear, that there were fuch void fpaces behind ail the 
houfes, as muft have aniwered all the purpofes of preventing fuf* 

fetions, and other inconveniencies the inhabitants may have been 

in 
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Temple of Th e next work in Babylon, attributed to Nebuchad- 

Belus ' nezzar, is the temple of Belus \ This temple or tower, 



t 



Beros, ubi fup. 



as 



in danger of. And befides, if Delhi and other cities in the eaft 
are built in the extenlive and incoherent manner above fuggefted'. 
other cities there are, in climates to the full as warm, and under 
much better regulation, which are not only built without this 
difcontinuity, but as clofe as poffible, and with ftreets fo narrovy, 
that there would not be much more than room for one of our 
coaches to pafs through them ; as Canton in China (32), and other 
cities in the fame country, and others. 

Laftly, it is aim oft certain, that Niniveh was never fo big as 
Babylon, notwithstanding what is inferred from the 120,000 fouls 
there, who could not diftinguifti their right hand from their left ; 
which, as we have fuggefted formerly (33), may be as juftlyun- 
derftood of a religious blindnefs, as a. natural incapacity ; and is a 
figurative expreffion, which may be very aptly ufed on the occa- 
lion, when Jonah was to open their eyes, that they might fee 
the dangers their fins were like to bring upon them. Niniveh 
was in the time of Jonah in its infancy (34) ; there was as yet no 
king of AfTyria, diftinguiflied as fuch (35), and therefore to fup- 
pofe that city, in the days of Jonah, to have been more confi* 
derable than Babylon was, at the height of her meridian, is a lit- 
tie out of the way. Nor will it be much more juft to imagine it 
to have exceeded this city, even when it was at the greateftj 
for it is plain, by the hiftory of all the Aflyrian kings at Nini- 
veh, that they never eftabliftied a fettled dominion over the parts 
of their empire, as it is called, but were for ever diverted by fo- 
reign wars ; fo that they lived rather upon the fpoil, from time 
to time, as they made their incurfions upon this kingdom or that 
than upon any regular or continued revenue or tribute from the 
feveral people they over-ran, who never refted quietly, for any 
fpace of time, under their yoke. Efar-hadon was the moft pow- 
erful of them all, and extended his dominion even over Egypt, 
which none of his predeceflbrs e ver did, and was in a fair way of 
effecting the monarchy his fore-fathers had ' in vain afpired at ; 
but he dying foon after he had thus eftablHhed himfelf, and be- 
ing, as it feems, fucceeded by a prince of no aftive genius, the 
empire mouldered away by degrees till it became no more. Ne- 
buchadnezzar, of all the Affyrian race, feems to have raifed the 
family to the utmoft it ever was. His great fuccefles, and the 
length of his reign, in comparifon of what was enjoyed by any 



(32) See the Dutch Embaffy. (33) See before in the notes, 

p-263. (34) &id. (as) Ibid - 
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as to its form and dimenfions, we have fufficiently defcrib* 
already u , where we have alfo declared our thoughts 
concerning the firli foundation and completion of it vv ; but 
fome particulars we^muft, however, add, to give a more dif- 
tincl: idea of what it was. The affent to it was by fteps 
on the , outfide, by the flope lines which formed the eight 

retractions or benchings in, which ihaped it, as it were, 
into eight diftincV towers, as may be obferved in the re- 
prefentation we have copied of it. What the uppermoft 
of thefe towers was fet apart for, we have feen already; 
but on the top of this there was, it feems, an obfervatory x , 
by the means of which the Babylonians are pretended ' to 
have advanced themfelves to their great pretended know- 
ledge in the fidereal fciences. Till the times of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, it is thought this tower was all the temple of 
Belus, but as he did by the other antient buildings of the 
city y , fo he did by this :: , making great additions thereto, 
hy vaft edifices erected round it % in a fquare of two fur- 
longs on every fide, and juft a mile in circumference, which 
exceeded the fquare at the temple of Jerufalem by 1800 



foot b . On the outfide of thefe buildings was a wall_ 
which inclofed the whole, and, in confideration of the re- 
gularity wherewith this city was to all appearance marked 
out, it is fuppofed c , that this wall was equal to the fquare 
of the city wherein it flood, and is fo concluded to have 
been two miles and an half in circumference. In this wall 
were feveral gates leading into the temple, and all of fo- 
lid brafs d , which, it is thought e , may have been made out 
of the brazen fea, and brazen pillars, and other vefifels 

and ornaments of the kind which Nebuchadnezzar had 

tranf- 





, tt See vol. i. in the notes, p. 416,^ feq. w Ibid. x Diodor, Sicul. 
]• 2. p. 98. y Beros. apud Jofeph. ubi (up. z Idem apud eund. 
ibid. a Herodot. ubifup. " Vid. Prid. Conned, vol. i. part 1. 

!• 2. p. 100. in 8vo. c Idem ibid. d Herodot. ubi fup. e Vid. 
Prid. ubi fup. 



AfTyrian king before him, may abundantly convince us, that he 
*aifed Babylon to a pitch of magnificence and grandeur, which 
tad never been feen at Niniveh ; and if thereto we add his paf- 
won to aggrandife and imbellim this city, which plainly eclipfed 
tar fifter in AfTyria, we cannot fo much as doubt of it 5 though, 
a fer all, we are very ready to think, Babylon never was fo very 
enormous as reprefented. 

Vcl, IV. G 
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tranfported from Jerufalem ; for in this temple he is faid 
to have dedicated his fpoils brought from that of Jeru- 
falem f . 

In this temple were feveral images or idols of maflfy 

gold, and one of them, as we have feen g , 40 foot in 
height, the fame, as fuppofed h , with that which Nebu- 
chadnezzar confecrated in the plains of Dura \ This laft 
is faid to have been 60 cubits, or 90 foot high, which, 
though it vaftly exceeds the dimenfions of the former of 
40, yet this laft is thought to have been fo extraordinary 
for fize, that it has been attempted to reconcile them into 
one k , by fu ppofing, that in the 90 foot the height of the 
pedeftal is concluded, and that the 40 foot are for the 
height of the ftatue without the pedeftal (T) ; and be- 
ing faid to have weighed 1000 talents of Babylon l 9 it is 

thence 



ft 

f Dan. i. 2. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 7. s See before, p. 241 . h Vid. 
Prid. ubi fup. i See before, p. 4.00. k Vid. Prid. ubi fup. 
1 See before, ubi fup. 241. 



(T) With the pedeftal or without, this golden coloffus muft be 
allowed to be a wonder, and efpecially if it was all of gold. We 
will forbear to talk of the proportions of this ftatue, as a late 
learned author ( 3 6 J has done; they may have been juft, for 
ought we know, though that is what we are apt to fufpect f as 
well as that Diodorus, by the ftatue he mentions (37), means that 
which Nebuchadnezzar raifed in the plain of Dura. It ftiall fuf- 
fice, that we take notice, that the fame late learned author (38) 
imagines this ftatue, vaft as it was, weighed but r ooo talents of 
Babylon, and confequently, that, according to the value of the 
Babylonifh talent in Pollux's Onomafticon, it amounted to three 
millions and a half of our money. The golden ftatue in Dior 
dorus is placed in the temple of Belus f 39J, where Herodotus 
has alfa feemirigly two golden ftatues of folid gold, the one, which 
he reprefents as large, of Jupiter or Belus (40), in a fitting poi- 
ture, on a throne of gold, and with a table of the fame metal 
before it, the whole together weighing 800 talents of Babylon } 
nd another of 1 2 cubits high, all of folid gold, which if it weigh- 
ed fo much as 800 talents, muft have been much larger than the 

former ; which, with its throne and all its furniture, weighed 

no 



($6) See Prid. ubi fup. p. 10 1. f 37,) See before, p. 241* 
38; Prid. ubi fup. ($9) See before, ubi fup. (4-°) ^ 
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thence computed, that it is worth three millions and an 
half of our money m . In a word, the whole weight of 
the ftatues and decorations in Diodorus Siculus amounting 
to 5000 and odd talents in gold, the whole is eflimated at 
above n one and twenty millions of our money 5 and a 
fum about equal to the fame in treafure, utenGls, and or- 
naments, not mentioned °, is allowed for ; which we leave 
to the reader, with this one obfervation, that our author 
fuppofes this immenfe treafure to have been about 2000 
years in collecting, and that, as he is moft apparently 
raiftaken in that, he may as likely be out in his compu- 
tation, which, if it was curtailed confiderably, might have 
been, together with other plunder of the fort, a fufficient 
indemnity to Xerxes for his Grecian expedition. 

G g 2 Next 

■ 
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01 Vid. Prid. ubi fup. p. 101. n Idem ibid. 0 Idem ibid. 
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no more ; and that to Herodotus (4 1 ; feems fo much, that he 
cautioufly reports it on the credit of the Chaldaeans themfelves. 
Whatever was the difference in weight between thefe two ftatues, 
it may th ence appear, that Diodorus, in allowing but 1 000 ta- 
lents for his ftatue of forty foot high, is egregioufly miftaken, and 
confequently, that our author (42) was a little inattentive to this 
ieeming abfurdity, except he concluded his ftatue to have been 
Hollow, or plated over with a thick fheet of gold ; that indeed 
might alter the cafe, and he would have done well to have made 
this diftinttion ; but he plainly concludes it to have been of maffy 
gold (43). 

We formerly declared (44^, we were not fure, that Herodo- 
tos, by the height he gives of the one and the weight of the other, 

does not mean the fame flat ue ; our reafon for this, among o- 
thers, is his omitting to name whom the laft ftatue reprefented, 
which being fo remarkable a piece of furniture in this Babylonian 
temple, we wonder how fo exact a writer mould have been guilty 
of the omiffion ; and this inclines us to think they were both Ju- 
piters, and confequently the fame god, and perhaps the fame 
image. If fo, he may have thought it needlefs to repeat the name, 
which would have been quite neceffarj- if they had been diftincl: 
deities 5 but as we formerly made it a doubt (45), fo now we are 
far from pretending to decide the matter. 



(4i) 1. 1. c. 183. (42) Prid. ubi fup„ (43) Ibid. p. to&. 

Wl See before, p. 324. (45) Ibid. 
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* If 

The two Next to this temple p, on the fame eaft fide of the 
palaces. r i ve r, flood the old palace of the kings of Babylon, being 

four miles in circumference. Exactly oppofite to it, on 
the other fide of the river % was the new palace built 
Nebuchadnezzar ; it was eight miles in circumference 
and confequently four times as big as the old one. Both 
thefe palaces we have already defcribed according to fuch 
accounts as we have remaining of them r , but muft add, 
that as vaft as this palace muft have been, it was the work 
of no more than 1 5 days f . 
The hanging But nothing in the city of Babylon has obtained a 
gardens. greater degree of admiration, than what we call the pen- 
file or hanging- gardens, built by Nebuchadnezzar, to gra- 
tify his wife Amyite l , who was a Mede u , and defirous to 
have fomething of a profpecl: that might look like her own 
country, which was as woody and mountainous as Baby- 
lonia was otherwife. They are faid to have contained a 
fquare of four plethra w on each fide, and defcribed to 
have confifted of terrafTes one above another, and carried 
up to the height of the wall of the city, the afcent from 
terra fs to terrafs being by fleps ten foot wide. The whole 
pile confifted of fubftantial arches upon arches, and was 
ftrengthened by a wall furrounding it on every fide of 22 
foot thick, and the floors on each of them were laid in 
this order : Firft, on the tops of the arches was laid a 
bed or pavement of ftones, 16 foot long and four foot 
broad ; over this was a layer of bitumen, and over this 
two courfes of brick, clofeiy cemented together with 
plafter ; and over all thefe were thick meets of lead, and 
on thefe the earth or mould of the garden. This florage 
was defigned to retain the moifture of the mould, which 
was fo deep as to give root to the greateft trees which 
were planted upon every terrafs, together with great va- 
riety of other vegetables pleafing to the eye. Upon the 



\ 




ppermoft of thefe terraffes was a refervoir, fupplied 
certain engine with water from the river, from whence the 
gardens on the other terrafTes were fupplied. 

The 
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p Strab. 1. 16. p. 731. 1 Diodor. Sicul. ubi fup. Philo- 
ftrat. ubi fup. r See before, p 240. { Beros. apud Jo- 
feph. ubi fup. 1 Idem ibid. u See before, p. 294. w 
Sicul. ubi fup. p. 70. . 
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, The other works attributed to Nebuchadnezzar by Be- The banks, 

rdfus x and Megafthenes, or Abydenus y , were the banks C1 ** d ca ~ 

of the river, the artificial canals, and the great artificial lake, 

lake, fa id to have been funk by Semiramis V The chief 

of thefe canals was the Naharmalcha, or Bafilicos Potamos 

of the Greeks a ; the . lake was to abate the inundations 

of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, juft as the lake Mcc- 

ris in Egypt was defigned to correct the irregularities of the 

Nile b ; their ufes were exactly alike, viz. to fecundate the 

country in times of drought, and to refcue it from the 

dangers of inundation c . This lake, however, if we are 

to credit our hiftorians, was vaftly more in circumference 

than that in Egypt, it being on the one hand d faid to have 

been 210 miles in circuit, and on the other % which is 

much lefs, 160, either of which gave it a fquare, for that 

was the form of it, far exceeding that of the Egyptian 

lake, which has been thought a work too ftupendous to 

have been effected by the labour of men ; but indeed what 

this wanted in length and breadth, it feems to have more 

than made good in depth, which was in fome places no 

lefs than 50 fathom f , whereas the depth of this Babylo- 
nian lake is given but at 35 foot g , or 75 at the ut- 
moft h ; a difference which is attempted to be reconciled 
a fuppofition, that the one meafures only the furface 
of the fides, while the other includes the banks thrown up 
upon them l . 

This lake is faid to have been dug to receive the river, 
which was diverted while Nebuchadnezzar built the 
banks to each fide of the city of Babylon % and to have 
been to the weftward of that place. Thefe banks were 




built for the fecurity, convenience, and decoration of th 
city particularly, and were made all of brick and bitumen 1 
and extended on each fide throughout the whole length of 
the city m j and even farther according to fome % who 

G g 3 reckon 



* Apud Jofeph. ubi fup. y Apud Eufeb. prsep. evang. 
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1 

reckon they extended 160 furlongs, or 20 miles ; whence 
it is concluded °, they niuft have begun two miles and a 
half above the city, and have been continued an equal 



diftance below it, the length of the city being no more 



than 15 miles. Thefe banks were built from the bottom 
and were rather walls of the fame thicknefs with thofe that 
furroun'ded the city ; and oppofite to each ftreet on each fide 
he had a brazen gate in the faid wall p, with Hairs leading 
down from it to the riverj thefe gates were open by .day 5 and 
lhut by night. Berofus, Megafthenes, and Abydenus, at- 
tribute all thefe works to Nebuchadnezzar ; but Herodo- 
tus tells us, the bridge, the banks, and the lake, were the 
work of a queen after him, called Nitocris, who may have 
finifhed what Nebuchadnezzar left imperfect, and thence 
have had the honour this hiftorian gives her of the whole 
If thefe works fell even much (hort of what we have here 
feen them to have been, it muft be granted, we have not 
faid too much of the Babylonians where we have repre- 
sented them to have been ingenious, induftrious, and lav 
borious r , and if Nebuchadnezzar did but attempt them, 
it muft be allowed, that he deferves the firft place among 
thofe who have endeavoured toflgnalize themfelves by fuch 
ftupendous monuments of art and labour ; but if he did 
really conduct them towards a ftate of perfection, no- 
thing can be faid too much of him confidered in this 
view. 

We have now feen this firft Babylonian monarch, pro- 
perly fo called, in all his majefty, both at home and a- 
broad ; what we have remaining to fay of him will be of 
a different nature : for we mall fee him under great trou- 
ble and anxiety of mind, and even, as the text is com- 
monly underftood, degraded beneath the meaneft of the 
race of mankind, and feemingly exhibited as an example 
of terror to princes, who, fwoln with vanity, and drunk 

with power, would arrogate to themfelves what they ought 
not. 

Yearof the He had fcarce returned from h?s late war of 16 or 17 
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Flood, 24.29. years continuance, and flufhed with the conqu eft of Egypt 
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Ethiopia, and Lybia, and the redu&ion of all Syria, but, 
repofmg himfelf in his palace, he had a dream, which may 
be beft delivered in his own words s ; " I faw, and be- Nebuchad- 
" hold, a tree in the midft of the earth, and the heigh t? ez * ar V . 

. r rr>i in s , "ream or the 

" thereof was great. 1 he tree grew and was ftrong, and tree. 
" the height thereof reached unto heaven, and the fight 
" thereof to the end of all the earth. The leaves thereof 
" were fair, and the fruit thereof much, and in it was 
* e meat for all : The beafts of the field had fhadow under 
" it, and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in the boughs 
" thereof, and all flefh was fed of it. I faw in the vifsons 
<c of my head upon my bed, and behold, a watcher and an holy 



" One came down from heaven. He cried aloud, and faid 



" thus. Hew down the tree, and cut ofF his branches, fhake 
off his leaves, and (batter his fruit ; let the beafts get 



cc 

cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 



way from under him, and the fowls from his branches. 
" Neverthelefs leave the ftump of his roots in the earth, 
sc even with a band of iron and brafs, in the tender 
grafs of the field, and let it be wet with the dew of 
heaven, and let his portion be with the beafts in the 
grafs of the earth. Let his heart be changed from m&n's, 
and let a beafi's heart be given unto him and let feven 
times pals over him. This matter is by the decree of 
the watchers, and the demand by the word of the holy 
ones : to the intent, that the living may know, that 
the moft High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth 

" it to whomfoever he will, and fetteth up over it the 
" bafeft of men 

Having declared this to have been his dream to his wife 
men, aftrologers, Chaldaeans, and the like, and all to no potation of 
purpofe, he at length revealed it to Daniel, or Beltemaz 
zar u , which, how he fhould have neglected to do at firft, 
after the proofs he had had of his fuperiority and the omni- 
potence of his God, may be hard to account for, if we do 
not fuppofe him to have laboured under fome fort of dif- 
tra&ion. To wave this, he is reprefented as revealing his 
dream to Daniel, in words to the efFecl: above 5 and Daniel 

fooner heard it, than he was ajionijhecl for one hour, and 



t » 



it. 



his thoughts troubled him w . At length, after he had 

G 





vered 



s 
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Dan. iv; * Dan. iv. u Ibid. ver. 9. w Ibid, ver 
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* 

vered himfelf, and deprecated the evil omen, and excufed 
himfelf to the king, who follicitous with him to 



tell him the truth without /ear or difguife, he told him 



the tree he faw was meant of himfelf ; that by the order of 

watcher and the holy One concerning the tree it was 
fignified, that he Ihould be driven out from the fociety of 
men, and become as a beaft, and that, in fine, he fhould 
fo continue to be, till he had been brought to a due fenfe of 
the fupremacy and omnipotence of God $ that the (lump of 
the tree which was to be left fignified, that the kingdom 
fliould neverthelefs revert to him once more x . Such was 
Daniel's interpretation, which he clofed with an exhorta- 
tion to him to abftain from fin, and to (hew mercy to the 
poor, that fo he might procure to himfelf a prolongation of 
peace and tranquillity y . 

This extraordinary fentence thus pronounced on him, and 
the lips of a man whom he mull entirely have relied on, 
feems to have made nolaftingimpreffion upon him ; for riot 
being immediately executed upon him, he might have worn 
Hispr'de off the terrors of it, before the time was quite come. So 
and meta- th a j about twelve months afterwards, as he was walking in 

his palace, or, as Tome think 2 the fact may have been, on 
the uppermofl: of the terraiTes of his hanging-garden, and 
contemplating the glories of the city he had adorned $ un- 
able to contain the pride of his heart, he cried out, "'Is 




mo 



46 not this great Babylon, that I have built for the houfe of 



cc 
cc 



the kingdom, by the might of my power, and for the 
honour of my majefty a ?" He had no fooner vented 
himfelf in this infolent manner, than there fell a voice from 
heaven, faying, " O king Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is 
<e fpoken, The kingdom is departed from thee b ." And 
ftraight he Was driven from the fociety of men, and dwelt 
with the beafts of the field, and he ate grafs as an ox, and 
his body was wet wirh the dew of heaven, till his hairs 
were grown like eagles feathers, and his nails like birds 
claws c . Thus runs the letter of the text, which is fome- 
times taken in all the fixi&nefs of it ; it being fuppofed, 

that lofing his fenfes, he wandered about in the fields, and 

there 



x Ibid. ver. 26. 



y Ibid. ver. 27. 



p. 10$. 

c Ibid. ver. 33. 



Dan. ubi fupr. ver, 30 



2 Prid. ubi fupr. 
b Ibid. ver. 31. 
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there took up his abode with the cattle, till feven times, or 
feven years, had palled over his head d ; but concerning this 
metamorpholis, and the duration (U) of it, there is a great 
variety of opinion. • 



d See Prid ubi fupr. 
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(U) Concerning the nature and degree of this change, 



ct 



Origen 



" (46) believed the thing to be impoffible, and turned it into alle- 



gory 



Bodin (47) thought he was really changed into a buli, 



" and that he loft even the foul of a man ; while others (48) 
" maintain, he was changed as to the body only/ retaining hisrea- 
0 fon as Apuleius did while an afs, and like' the Italians, men- 
u tioned by St. Auftin (49), who having tafted of cheefe, pre- 
" fented to them by certain magicians of the country, were im~ 
" diately turned into beafts of burthen, but at laft recovered their 
" firft form and condition of life. Some Rabbins have pretended, 
" that the foul of Nebuchadnezzar deferted his body, and, 
" for a time, gave place to the foul of an bx, which degraded 
" him into all the inclinations and fenfationsof that animal 5 while 
others (50) admit no more to have been the cafe than a vitiated 
imagination in the prince, and a kind of fafcination in the eyes 
of his fubjecls, which made them fancy, as well as himfelf, 
that he was for certain become an ox, though there was no 
fuch thing. The mod received opinion is, that, by the power 
of God, Nebuchadnezzar fell into a blacl? melancholy, and, 
under this oppreffion of mind, fancied himfelf an ox ; as in a 



tt 



*t 



tt 
tt 



tt 



lycanthropy a man perfuades himfelf he is a wolf, a dog, a cat 
a change which exifts no where but in the diftempered brain, 
nor to be difcovered but by his motions and behaviour, which 
tend to the imitation of a wolf in his rapacity, howling, and 
" defire to range the country, and fly from men. That after 
" fome fuch manner it muft have been, that this king became an 
" ox, and was agitated by all the affections and defires of one. 



That 



c 6. 



(46) Apud Hieron. in Dan. iv. 



(47) Dasmonol. 1. 2. 



c. 



iMedi 



12, 13 



(48) Maldon. in Dan. ubi fup. &Tertull. de Pcenit. 



(49) De Civit. Dei. 1. 18. c. 18. 



(So) 



m. de reel, in Deumfide, c. 7. Vier* deprseftig. Demon. L 



c. 24. 
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His death, During this his diforder, it is faid, his fon Evil- 

merodach adminiftered the govejnment for him % and that 
he did it fo ill, as to draw his father's raoft heavy difpleafure 
on him, when he came to underftand what he had . done; 
Year of the for when his feven years were expired, he threw him into 
Flooc W37. the prifon where Jehoiachin, the captive king of Judah 

Chrift ^6? na< ^ 37 }' ears « Having thus fatisfied his injured fubje&s 
V^y^y^Sjby this exemplary juftice on his fon, and given the. honour 

and praife due to God, and acknowledged him to be above 



all, and all this by a public decree, he continued in the 
pofleffion of his kingdom about a twelve- month afterwards, 
and then departed this life, after a reign of 43 years. 

The circumftances of his death are omitted in fcripture, 
but may be fabuloufly fupplied from thofe f who tell us, that, 
after all the great things they report him to have done, he 
afcended to the top of his palace, and that, being there fud- 
denly feized by a fpirit from heaven, he prophefied to this 

effefl 



xiv. 19. f Megafth. ex Abyd. apud 

Eufeb. praep. evang. 1. 9. c. 41. p. 456. 

1 

ce That his people, aftonifhed at fuch an alteration (51), bound 
'* him as a madman, but that, efcaping from them, he fled into 
" the fields, and liyed after the manner of an ox." 

Our Author (52), whence we have extracted this, thinks no- 
thing more than this laft fuppofition is required to account for what 
in fcripture is faid of this extraordinary event ; that there was no- 
thing miraculous in it, except the prophets prediction of its ap- 
proach and duration, 

As there are doubts about the manner of this accident, fo there 
are varieties as to the continuance of it. " Some with Theodoret 
" (53), maintain, that, as the Perfians divided their year into two 

** feafons, w inter and fummer, the feven years of Nebuchadnezzar 



(51 J Hieron. Theodoret. Maldon. Peireri. Cornel. Sancl. a 
Dan. Vales, de Sacr. Philofoph. c. 80. Bartholin, deMorb. 
Bib. &c. (52) Calmet. Did. of the Bible, Art. Nebuchad- 

nez. III. Yc2) Ubi fuo. 
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if* ' 



effect, and in thefe words ; cc Behold, O Babylonians, iHisprophec^ 
66 foretel you a calamity at hand, which nor the fates, nor 
u our forefather Belus, nor our queen Beltis, may poffibly 
" avert. A Perfian mule mall come, and by the affiftance 
" of your own gods mall load your necks with a moft gal- 
66 ling yoke 5 and this deftru&ion fhall befal you by the 



" means of a Mede, in whom the Aflyrians were wont 
" greatly to glory themfelves. O would that he, ere thus 
" he betrays my people, were {wallowed up by fome whiri- 
** pool, or overwhelmed in the depths of the fea ; or that 
<c hurried away into fome lonely defart he might there re- 
u main a wanderer, never to behold again the footfteps of 
" mankind, and never to fee ought but birds and beads of 



* c prey. O grant unto me, before he is agitated by this 
" rage of mind, to mare a happier end j" thus faying, he 
was fuddenly fnatched from the fight of men $ the fame 
€xitSemiramis is faid»to have made K 



Ke 



§ See before, p. 249, 



"'muftbe reduced to three and a half. Dorotheas (54) and the 
" fpurious Epiphanius (55) affirm, that God* had actually con- 
" demned him to a feven years punifhment, but was prevailed on 
" by Daniel to fhorten it into feven months: the pfeudo Epiphanius 
" adding, that as Daniel ceafed not to foretel the reftoration of 
" king, and the great men continually diflbelieved him, and de~ 
" rided what he faid, he obtained of God that his time might be 
"•fhortened for the fake of convincing them. Others maintain, 
" he waschanged but for 2 1 months/ explaining thefe words of the 

" Daniel, Danec feptem tempora mutentur fuper eum, as intended 



« 



for feven times the fpace of three months ; tempus, according to 
them, being a quarter of a year. Peter Comeftor allows but 
feven months, which he proportions out in this manner ; For 
" the firft4o days he allows him to have been in a phrenzy, or 
" mad 5 the 40 days following he bewailed his offences; and 
c the next 40 days, he gradually recovered from his infirmity. 
" But that neverthelefs, in compliance with what he had been ex- 

" horted 



{$4) In Synop. (55) De vit. &M6rt. Prophet. 
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Year of the fjfi was fucceeded by his fon Evil-merodach h , 

Yeai^before^ am 5 Ebidan-merodach k , Evil-maluruch *, and, as is moft 
Chrift, 562. likely, Belfhazzar. That he was this feemingly laft king of 

Babylon, according to Daniel, we (hall endeavour to make 
out before we clofe up his reign. In the mean time, we 
muft look baqk to what he feems to have done while re- 
gent for his father, when under diftra&ion of mind, which 
among other falfe fteps he may have committed, may par- 
ticularly have drawn on him his father's moft heavy dif- 
pleafure, and which, if ftridHy true, muft have laid the 
foundation of that animofity in the Medes and Perfians, 
which hurried on the diflblution of the Babylonian 
empire. While his father was deprived of his fenfes, 
this prince his fon, who was upon the point of mar- 
rying the Nitocris m fo celebrated by Herodotus, took it 
into his head to divert himfelf with a hunting-match, 
upon the borders of Media, where he underftood there was 
great plenty of game by reafon of the pacific ftate the Af- 
fyrians and Medes had been in for fome years. He went 
attended by a fmall force, light armed, confifting both of 
horfe and foot, and feemingly equipt for the chafe only. 
Being arrived on the frontiers, he halted near fome gari- 
fon'd places, where he ftaid all night, intending to enter 
upon his diveriion the next morning : But it happening 
that certain troops appeared for the the relief of thofe in 
garifon in thefe parts, he took a fancy that thefe men, add- 
ed to thofe he had brought with him, might form fuch 
a body as might be able to make fome notable impreflion 

upon the Medes, which he judged would redound more to 

his 



h Jerem . lii . 3 1 . * See before in the canon, p. 361. k Ibid, 
in the ecclenaftical account. J, Megafth. ubi fupr. m Vid. 
Uffer. Annal. ad Ann. Mund. 3421. 

* c horted by Daniel, he remained feven years in the exercife of 
" repentance, abftaining from ought but herbs and pulfe, to atone 
*' for his pride and folly.'* But our author (56) concludes, with 
the bulk of commentators, that we need no interpreter but Daniel 
himfelf, who plainly means whole years. 



(56^ Calmet. ubi fup. 
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his honour, than the diverfion he at firft propofed. He 
obeyed this irregular impulfe, and the next morning, by 



by break of day he moved towards the neareft places that 
belonged to the Medes, leaving his foot behind him to 
guard his own frontiers, while he proceeded with the horfe. 
Being advanced as far as he thought convenient, he made 
halt,-and encamped with the beft of his troops about him, 
that fo he might the better keep the garifons of the Medes 
in awe, and prevent their fallies ; the reft he fent out in 
detached parties to pillage the country. The king of the 
Medes, underftanding the violences Evil-merodach, the 
fon of the Aflyrian, was committing in his country, march- 
ed towards him with fuch troops as he had ufually at- 
tending him, and fuch as his fon could raife upon fo fudden 
an emergency ; but on his march he was joined by others 
who came in to his afliftance, and among thefe was Cy- 
rus, now about 16 years of age, and who now firft fig- 
nalized himfelf in battle. The parties Eyil-merodach had 
fent out were firft attacked by the Medes, who, at length 
falling upon his main body, routed and purfued him with 
a great daughter, quite home to his own borders n . Such 
was the event of this raih, and feemingly unjuft, enter- 
prife fWj; and this action may not only have exafperated 
his father in a particular manner againft him, but may 
alfo have been the firft caufe of that enmity of the Medes 
and Perfians, which ended in the ruin of Babylon, as we 
have already obferved. And this fpirit thus roufed in the 
Medes may have been fo dreaded, and the confequences 
of it fu naturally forefeen by his father, the great Nebu- 



chadnezzar, as to have caufed him to imprifon this his- 
fon, and to utter the predictive exclamation we have feen 
above. 

This prince, who, if this aclion be founded upon truth, Evii-mero- 
was juftly called, as his name is interpreted, Foolifh Me- dach - 



rodach, 



n Xenoph. Kvpa Uaihiot. 



( W) If it was really Nitocris this prince was now about to 
flurry, and if Ihe wa<s really a Mede, as is moft generally under- 
stood, it is impoffible to account for thefe his hoftilities upon that 
nation, and efpecially at the time our author here feems to mean ; 
vut this is what may be confjdered hereafter. 
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rodach, having adminiftered very ill during his father's 
diforder, was thrown into prifon upon his recovery : And 
in this confinement he contracted fuch sl ^mdr\Q(s for the, 

* ' 

captive king of Judah, that, fucceding to the throne upon 
the death of his father, he took Jehoiachin out of prifon. 
Year of the and entertained him like a king ever afterwards *. Far- 

Year b-fore tner concernm g h* m * s uncertain, except that, indulging 
Chrift/560. himfelf in floth and wickednefs, he became intolerable to 
^~V~NJhis fubje£ts, and that, after a fhort reign, he was treacher 



bufly murdered by his lifter's hufband Nerigliffar ; who 



that he was a Mede, and particularly Darius the Mede, we 
fhall endeavour to make out in his reign $ and if fo, his 
murder of Evil-merodach his brother-in-law may be ac- 
counted for by the averfion he may have contracted in 
common with his countrymen againft this unwife prince, 
who had fo behaved to them as we have feen. 

What we have material to add concerning this king 
Evil-mero- 1S 9 that, by all circumftances, he is more likely to have 
dach moft been the Belfhazzar of Daniel, than any other king in Pto- 
hav^been l emv ' s canon »* This we gather from the concurrence of 
Belfhazzar. fcripture. with profane hiftory. Berofus 0 reprefents Evil- 

merodach as a lewd and wicked prince ; Belfhazzar is in 
fcripture p reprefented as the fame. Berofus 1 relates, that 
Evil-merodach was killed at a banquet by fome of his 



lords ; the fcripture r fays Belfhazzar was murdered at a 
great feaft he gave to a 1000 of his lords, but mentions not 
by whom. They both fay he was the fon of Nebuchad 



nezzar, by the name of Evil-merodach s , and fcripture 



fays the fame of Belfhazzar, which is not faid of any other 
of the Babylonifh kings. If to this it fhould be objected, 
that both Evil-merodach and Belfhazzar are mentioned in 
fcripture 1 , as fons ofNebuchadnezzar,and that therefore they 
cannot be the fame perfon ; we anfwer that they are not men- 
tioned anywhere in fcripture, either together, or in a courfe 
of fucceftion,but in different books,and not at all in reference 
to each other. That in fcripture it is not unufual to call the 
fame prince by different names in different places. Thus 

Nebuchadnezzar himfelf is in fome places, and particular- 
ly 



* 2 Kings xx. 27. Jerem. lii. 31. Jofephus, &c. ° Ubi 
fupr. p Dan. v. 1 Ubi fupr. r Ubi fupr. s Jerem. lii. 3 1 - 
1 Ibid. & Dan. ubi fupr. 
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the Prophets, called Nebuchadrezzar. Thus the 
king, who in one place is called Ahafuerus % is in ano- 
ther called Artaxerxes w : and in one and the fame chap- 
ter x is Efarhaddon, the great Aflyrian, called Afnappar ; 
and this authority is fo much the more valid, as it occurs 
in a part of fcripture indifputably genuine. If again it be 
objected, that in fcripture mention is made of the third 
year of Belfhazzar's reign y , whereas Evil-merodach is 
allowed on all hands to have reigned but two years z 5 
we anfwer again, that parts of years are never reckoned 



as whole years by chronologers ; fo that though he was 
in the beginning of his third year, they reckoned but two 
to his reign ; an inftance of which we have in Ptolemy's 
canon, where Laborofoarchod, the fucceflbr of Nerig- 
liffar, is left out, becaufe he did not reign a complete year, 
though he reigned nine months of a year. This mall fuf- 
fice for this fubjecl: for the prefent 5 we may refume it here- 
after ftill farther to the reader's fatisfa&ion. 

Neriglissar, NiriglifToroor, Niricaflblaflurus a , or, Nerigliffar. 
as we think, Darius the Mede, who is reprefented as the.^^ 

chief of the confpira'tors againft Evil-merodach b , ufurped Fiood^g 6 
the throne. Of him it is feemingly recorded, for he is Year before 
not mentioned by name, that, dreading the Medes who be- 
gan to threaten Babylon, he endeavoured to ftrengthen 
himfelf by foreign alliances. The ftory, as it is told c , re^ 
prefents this king as a great conqueror, and one who had 
made himfelf matter of all Syria, Hyrcania, and Arabia 




and to have been bufied in a war with the Ba&rians, when 
Aftyages the Mede departed this life, and thereby to have 
given a violent alarm to the Medes and the Perfians, who 
began to fear it would be their turn next. This king 
then concluding, that if he could but reduce the Medes, 
the reft would bow to him of courfe, difpatched ambafta- 
dors to Crcefus king of Lydia, to Cappadocia^ Phrygia, 
Caria, Paphlagonia, the Indies, and Cilicia, to inftil 
jealouiies into the feveral princes of thefe countries, and 
to flir them up againft the Medes and Perfians, as if they 
were about to make themfelves matters of all, particula 




* Ezr. iv. 6. w ibid. ver. 7. x Ibid. ver. 10. y Dan 

y" 1 - z See before in the canon, ubi fupr. a See before 
ibid. b £ eros< ut)i f c Kvf34J Uai } t ^ 
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ly infifting on the ftri<5r, union between them by the mu* 
tual ties of marriage. The fuccefs of thefe feveral em* 
baffies was, that fome yielded to his reafons, and others 4 
to his prefent largefles and future promifes. Now, by 
what our author here fays of this king, and particularly 
of his conquefts, one would be rather apt to imagine he 
meant Nabocolaflar, or Nebuchadnezzar, than any king 
of Babylon that fucceeded him, and particularly as he 
makes him contemporary with Aftyages the Mede. As 
for the pretence of union between the Perfians and the 
Medes 9 the fame was as ftrongly cemented between the 
Babylonians and the Medes ; for Nebuchadnezzar was 
married to a Mede % and it is very likely, that Nerigliffar 
was a Mede, by his being hufband to a daughter of Ne- 
buchadnezzar's f . In fhort, the Medes and the Babylo- 
nians feem to have been as clofely united by marriages as 
any other nations of the time. . 

But we muft allow our author s to be a little inaccurate, 
and efpecially as it is made a doubt, whether it was a hi- 
ftory he meant to write, or a romance. However, that it 
is built upon fome fort of truth, may be gathered from 
what he is here fuppofed to write concerning our Neri- 
gliflar ; for as an ufurper it is but natural he ihould have 
made fuch ftrong and earner! applications to the nations 
round about, as he is faid to have done ; a method of 
procedure which can never be reconciled with a conqueror 
in the full ftream of his good fortune, as this prince is by our 
author h , at the fame time, reprefented to have been. We 
muft therefore tax him with a little inattentivenefs to 
what he was writing. NeriglifTar, though he may have 
been of the royal blood of the Medes, may have been du- 
bious, whether or no they and the Perfians would fuffer 
him to fit in quiet polTeflion of the Babylonian empire, and 
may have had fufiicient reafons to dread they would notj 

and that in fuch cafe he ihould fo beftir himfelf in his 

own defence is no wonder. 

Let this have been as it will, it is apparently certain, 
that when this king feized on the fovereignty, the empire 
was in its decline, and in great danger from both the 
Medes and Perfians, and it is not unlikely, but he^nay 

have actually flood in need of foreign aid. Thus when Na- 

buchadonofor 

d Ibid. e See before, p. 416, f See before, p. 426. * Xenoph, 
k Idem ibid. 

4 * 
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buchadonofor was threatened with an invafion by the 



Medes, he ilTued out his commands to all nations to come 
in to his affiftance a conduct Ctefias k has afcribed to his 
Sardanapalus ; and which may ferve to illuftrate what we 
advance concerning the diftrefs NeriglilTar muft have been 
in upon his ufurpation ; but he does not command as he 
did, he claims no obedience, but petitions rather, and begs 
and bribes for aid. 

To have done with this obfcurity, _ the army, which The confe- 
ranged itfelf under the Babylonian ftandard, is faid to derate army- 
have con fifted of a mixed multitude as follows. Croefus, uader ^ 
king of Lydia, came with 10,000 horfe, and upwards of 
40,000 light-armed foot ; Artamas, king of the greater 
Phrygia, brought 40,000 foot, moflly pike men, and 8000 
horfe ; Aribaeus, king of Cappadocia,- led with him 6000 
horfe, and 30,000 foot, moftly armed with miflive wear 
pons j Maragdas, the Arabian, conducted 10,000 horfe, 
100 chariots, and a great number of flingers Thefe 

were the confederates of NeriglifTar, and fuch the quotas 
they refpe£tively furnifhed ; but we are not quite to. depend 
upon the exa£tnefs of them, they being given as upon 
hear- fay only, and in a converfation between Cyaxares 
and Cyrus. 

As for NeriglifTar himfelf, this potent Babylonian" and 
fortunate conqueror, as our author has reprefented him, the 
numbers he himfelf brought into the field feem to be very 
Jhort, confidering him in that view ; for as much as he 
nay have been a principal in this war, he headed no more 

than 20,000 horfe, 200 chariots, and foot proportionable K 
Whether or no this confederate army received any farther 
addition, is not certain ; but the Carians, Cilioians, Paph- 
lagonians, and fome others, feem to have receded from 
their firft engagements. So that the cafe is pretty much 
alike between Chyniladan m , the Ally rian, and this Baby- 
lonian, in regard of the many nations they called in, and 
the many that difappointed them, and left them to their 
fate. The army of the Medes and the Perfians did not 
amount to above a third of that under the Babylonian king, 
till they were joined by a confiderable reinforcement un- 
der Tigranes the Armenian. In the midft of thefe great 
and induftrious preparations for war, ambafTadors arrived 
from India to inquire into the grounds and caufes of it, 

with 

1 See before, p. 284. k Ibid. p. 257. * KvpaWzth ubi 
%r. 1 Ibid. m See before, p. 2S4. 
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with an offer of mediation, if it might be accepted, and 
with a threat, in cafe it was rejedted, of joining with 
thofe who fhould appear to have the moft juftice on their 



fid 



War be- How this embafly concluded is uncertain, but the war 
tween him begins very much to the difadvantage of Nerigliflar ; for 
™ d j the j Cyrus fubdued the Chaldeans in the mountainous country, 

Medes and -> . . /> 

PerQans. from whence they were wont to make their inroads upon 

the country of Armenia °. Thefe Chaldeans, as they are 
called, can have been no other than the proper Aflyrians, 
who, for ought we know, may have been formerly fo call- 
ed ; but the proper Chaldeans, and their mountains., were 
far away from any part of Armenia p. Whether or- no 
our author is here guilty of an error in geography j we can- 
not pofitively fay ; but to us it feems that he is. Thefe 

Chaldeans Q ia l(jeans, however, according to our author's defcription, 

next to Ar~ . 

were the moft valiant race of men in all thefe parts, and 
■ carried no other arms than a wicker-fhield and -two javelins, 
and entered willingly into foreign pay, as being naturally 
addicled to war, and very poor ; but they were fubdued by 
Cyrus, and obliged to' make a peace with their next neigh- 
bours the Armenians, and, in a manner, to become the 
fame people with them q . 
Battle be- The two armies now appeared in fight of each other, 
tween the an d the Aflvrians, or Babylonians, under Nerigliflar, in- 
ancT the" 8 camped and fortified themfelves with ftrong retrenchments, 
Medes. while the Medes and the Perfians covered themfelves only 

with the villages and hills in the neighbourhood. In this 



me ma 



pofture they continued for fome days, till at length the 
AflVrians, leaving their retrenchments, and drawing thejn- 
felves up in battle-array, and being exhorted by Nerigliflar 
to behave as became them in the approaching conflict, and 
particularly as their all was at ftake ; were attacked by the 
enemy, who (hamefully routed them in the field, and pur- 
fued them with a prodigious llaughter clofe to their re- 
trenchments, where thofe within did not dare to flioot an 
arrow againft the infulting Medes and Perfians, under the 
conduct of Cyrus ; and no fooner underftood, that he 
tended to force their camp, than they betook them to the 
moft precipitate flight, and left their wives and children to 

lament their lofs, in the moft woeful and fenfible manner. 

This 



1 
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This when the confederate kings perceived, they haftcned, 
with the choiceft of their men that were left them', to 
repulfe the Perfians, and they fucceeded in their endeavours, 
and Cyrus retreated and encamped at fome diftance. But 

Nerigiiflar lived to fee no more of the war now kindled. NerigHflac 

He was flain in battle, his fubje£te were in the utmoft con- flam * 
fternation, and Crcefus and his allies, quite at a lofs, and 
amazed at the intrepidity of the enemy, refolved to fave 
themfelves as they could, and left their camp a prey to 
Cyrus and his Perfians r . 
Su ch was the unfortunate end of Nerigliffar, who thaty earo f t jj e 

he was Darius the Mede, appears by thefe arguments. If, Floo<M443* 
as king of Babylon, he is in the canon of Ptolemy, Darius ^^ r ft be ^ or | 
the Mede can have been no other than Nerigliffar. Se- r ' * 

condly, Darius the Mede is faid to have commenced king 
of Babylon at the age of 62 years ; which, if we do riotmoft likely 
fuppofe him to have been flain by Cyrus as above, may ^^\^\hT 
thought to fuit better with Nerigliffar's mort reign of four Mede, 
years, than NabonadY longer reign of 17 years, which 




would make him 79 years old at his death; and, by the 



way, as Nabonad did not end his days with his reign, 
Darius the Mede mutt, in this cafe, have been ftill much 
older, which is not very likely. Thirdly, Nerigliffar is 
reprefented as a wife, a worthy, and a brave prince, which 
neither of his fucceffors were, and juft fuch an one does 
Darius the Mede feem to have been. Fourthly, Though 
Nerigliffar is not faid to have been a Mede, yet he very 
probably may have been fo, and nothing is faid to the con- 
trary. He is allowed not to have been of the line of Ba- 
by Ion, though he married the daughter of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and filler of Evil-merodach ; and thefe marriages, as 
we have fuggefted above, may have been frequent between 
the two kings of the Medes and Babylonians, ti.ll Evil- 
merodach behaved fo impoliticly as he is reprefented to have 
done, in breach of the faith and good intelligence between 
the two kingdoms. Fifthly, Nerigliffar is on all hands al- 
lowed to have fucceeded Evil-merodach, whom he flew, 
and fo Darius the Mede is faid to have flain Belihazzar, 
and to have aflumed his kingdom. And though the fcrip- 
ture expreflion in this cafe, does not always imply an im- 
mediate fucceflion, it may be fairly enough admitted in 
fuch a fenfe, in the circumftance before us, till fomething 
to deftroy it be exhibited againft it. Sixthly, That N 
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riglifTar was a Mede, may be gathered from the inveteracy 
he feems to have born againft Evil-merodach, whom we 
take to have been Belfhazzar 5 and it may be very natu- 
rally accounted for, if what we have related from Xeno- 
phon has any truth in it. Seventhly, The fcripture does 
not fay, that Darius was king of the Medes, but only that 
he governed by their laws, which he may have introduced 
with the good liking of the Babylonians, who may there- 
by have had a limited monarch for an unlimited one. And 
laftly, Fie may have been a Mede, and yet Cyrus may 
have made war upon him, and flain him in battle ; for 
Cyrus, N it is faid, made no fcruple to dethrone even his own 

Mede^ but may alfo have been very nearly related to Gyms, 
and yet have perimed in battle againft him ; for noth 
to fraud in the way of thofe who are fired by the wafteful 
ambition of conqueft and univerfal monarchy. This is 
what we have thought neceflfary to fay in this place. 



ndfather ; whence Darius may not only have been a 



This laft king, was fuceeeded by his fon Laborofoar- 
chod s , LabafToarafc J, or Chabaeflbarach 1 : fome fuppofe 
him to have been the fame with Nabonadius, or Bellhaz' 
zar, arid to have been the laft king of Babylon. But they 
contradict an hiftorical fa£t very explicitly related ; where- 
by we underftand, that he came very young to the throne, 
and that, betraying a moft vicious and abominable turn of 
mind, he was rnurthered, as not even worthy to live, 
much lefs to reign, which he did no longer than nine 
months u ; fo that not having completed a year, it is thence 
he is omitted in the canon. 

Some of this king's evil doings are fuppofed * to have 
been recorded by Xenophon f , according to whom it may 
have been, that he committed fuch cruelties on Gadatas 
and Gobryas, two great Babylonians, as provoked them to 
the mare they are faid to have had in the fubverfion of this 
empire. The fon of the former of thefe he is faid to have 
flain for no better reafon than hitting a beaft, at a hunting 
he had invited him to, which he himfelf had miffed ; and 
the latter he is faid to have caftrated, only becaufe one 
his concubines had commended him for an handfome per 
fon age §. By thefe moft violent acts of tyranny it is fup 




pofed ||, that he drove them, and the provinces they com 

manded 



5 Berofus bbi fup. . J Abyden. ubi fup. t Idem apud 
Eufeb. ubi fup. 11 Idem ibid. * Prid. ubi fup. p. 1*3* 
f Ubi fup. J § Ibid. If Prid. ubi fup. 
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manded, over to the enemy. Such is this king fuppofed to 
have been, though there are other feeming reafons why he 
fhould have been particularly odious in the eyes of fome 
of the Babylonians, and particularly of his fucceflbr and 
his afibciates. 

Nabonadius, who had the chief hand in the murder 
of Laborofoarchod, is faid to have been a Babylonian w , fo 
that what is faid above of the unworthinefs of his (hort- 
lived predeceflbr, may have very little of truth or juftice in 
it. His greateft fault may have been, that he was the fon 
of a ftranger and an ufurper ; and being perhaps a child, of 
little able to defend himfelf, he may eafily have been de- 
ftroyed, and reafons may as eafily have been given for the 
deed. Nor can we wonder greatly at this barbarity, in a 
man who was confefledly the fon of Evil-merodach, and 
grandfon to the great Nebuchadnezzar ; one, who muft 



have thought himfelf injured by an exclufion from the 



throne, and that it was even a duty on him not to flip fo fa- 
vourable an opportunity of retrieving the luftre of his fa- 
mily. Nor muft we forget, that he muft alfo have been 
the fon of the famed Nitocris, who is faid even to have 
outfhone Semiramis herfelf ; and who, if the thing were 
fo, could not have refted in a private ftate, while the fon of 
an ufurper po Hefted the throne in prejudice of her fon ; and 
thus was it the fcepter came again into the hands of a 



prince of the old AfTyrian, or Babylonian, race of the 
male branch, which in him was to ceafe from empire. 

This king is alfo called Nabonduis x , Labynetus, Laby- Nabonadius. 
nitus>, Nabannidochus z , Naboandel b , Belifeazzar, and Year of the 

Darius the Mede b , and by other names, and rather ftmagled Sw^J.tt' 
for the empire than poflefled it ; for Cyrus was now in theehrift, 555. 
career of his victories, and a profelFed enemy to the king- 
dom of Babylon, and had fome battles with this king, as 
ftiould feem, and his allies, in the beginning of 




but the particulars being no where to t>e met with, we 
muft congent ourfelves with the little we know of the mat- 
ter, and which we {hall relate hereafter, Nabonadiua ap 

H h 7 peara 
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pears, however, to have been the moft powerful prince of his 
time, and the kingdom of Babylon to have been fuch, 
that Cyrus thought it prudent to ftrengthen himfelf, the 
moft he could, by the conqueft of all the neighbouring 
kingdoms, before he undertook to deftroy this. 

What fort of a man Nabonadius was, is hard to fay; 
but his mother, according to fome c , has all the glory of his 
reign; all the honour of preparing for the defence of the 
falling kingdom is afcribed to her. Her name was Nitrocis d , 
and is fuppofed to have been a Mede by birth % and to 
have been wife to Evil-merodach, and being a woman of 
great fagacity and refolution, (he not only forefaw the 
Aorm that was gathering, but prepared for flicker againft 
it, and particularly by fortifying the city itfelf of Babylon, 
that it mould be proof againft any enemy that might 
aflault it. Accordingly it was in this reign, and confequent* 
]y by her, that Babylon is faid to have been firft furrounded 
with walls f next to the river ; and it is pretty plain, as we 
have obfefved before, that (he completed what Nebu- 
chadnezzar had begun. Thus Herodotus reprefents her 
to have not only fortified the fides of the river with walls, 
to prevent the enemy from landing on either fide of the 
city, but to have funk the lake, and done other works 
afcribed to Nebuchadnezzar, and particularly to have built 
the bridge, which till then had been wanting at Baby- 
Ion g . This heroine, having done all that could be done 
to fecure the city from all danger of the enemy, while 
her fon Nabonadius wallowed, as fhould feem, in floth 
and luxury, neglectful and carelefs of what threatened him, 
was commemorated by an extraordinary infcription on a 
monument which had been prepared by herfelf, to the fol- 
lowing effecT:, If any King of Babylon after 

ME SHALL BE IN DISTRESS FOR. MONEY, HE MAY 
OPEN THIS SEPULCHER, AND TAKE OUT AS MUCH 
AS MAY SERV^ HIM ; BUT IF HE BE IN NO REAL 
NECESSITY, LET HIM FORBEAR, OR HE SHALL 

have cause -to repent him. This monument and 

infci iption, faid to have been over one of the moft remark- 
able 



c Herodot. and his followers. d Herodot. 1. i. c. 185. 
e Vid. Ufler. Annal. ad Ann. Mund. ubi fup. f Berofus apud 
JBufeb. & Jofeph. ubi fup. Herodot. ubi fup, s Herodot. ibid, 
c. 186, 
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able gates of the city, is alfo faid to have remained un 
touched till the reign of Darius, who, considering the gate 
was ufeJefs, no man caring to go under a dead body, and 
being invited by the hopes of an immenfe treafure, broke it 
open; but, inftead of what he fought, is faid to have 
found nothing but a dead body, and another infcription, to 
the following effe£t, Hadst thou not been most 

INSATIABLY AVARITIOUS AND GREEDY OF THE 
MOST SORDID GAIN, THOU HADST NEVER VIOLATED 

the Abode of the dead (X). Thus much for Ni- 
frocris we muft now return to her fon, and fee how the 
Babylonian empire ended under him. 

As the circumftances of the fall of Niniveh are involved 
in great obfcurity, thofe of the fall of Babylon, are in 
many refpects no lefsfo ; for all wefeem positively to know 



concerning it is, that it was deftroyed by Cyrus ; and all 



tve can do is, firft., to relate* what profane authors write 
concerning this laft king ; and, fecondlv, to inquire whe- 
ther or no he was the Belmazzar of Daniel. 
If we adhere to Herodotus 13 , who calls him Labynitus^'odotus's 

we muft conclude him to have been ftill a great king, who^^fe'litf 

sis yet, had not been attempted by the Medes and the Per- Babylon. 

H h 4 fians 5 



* Idem, ibid. c. 187. h Ibid. c. 188. 



(X) Plutarch (^7) mentions this monument and infcription as 
belonging to Semiramis. Thus the fepulcher of Bel hirnfelf is 



faici to have been opened by Xerxes, who found nothing ther 



but a glafs veflfel almoft full of oil, with a dead body floating in 
it, and an infcription on a fmall pillar hard by, That the man 
who fhould open it mould dearly repent him of what he had 
done, if he did not fill up the veffel with oil ; which Xerxes in 
vain attempting, he went away heavy and fad, and experienced 
the efficacy of the threat in his Grecian expedition. So Darius 
others being faid to have opened the tomb of Semiramis, a 
peftilence is reported to have iilued thence, and to have de- 
ftroyed one third part of the race of men (58) : Strange fig- 
ments ! 




. (57) In Axo$0 6 y|*«T* p. 173. (5 1} Vid. Purch.Pilgr. par 
i. e. 12. p. 65. 
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fians 5 but to have been, on the contrary, in fuch high 
efteem with the former, as to have beeg chofen their mediator 
with the Lydians ; which apparently deftroys what Xenophon 
reprefents of the war, which fublifted without any intervention 
of fettled peace, from the reign of Nerigliflar to the laft day 
of the Babylonian monarchy ; and this circumftance being 
confidered, it has been thought, that however Herodotus may 
feem to give this king, who thus reconciled the Medes and 
: Lydians, for the laft of the race, he could certainly mean no 
other than the great Nebuchadnezzar, whoalone, of all the 
kings at Babylon, feems to have had weight and authority 
enough to be invefted with this mediatory office. 

HERODOTUshasa Labynetus, whom in two places he calls 
the king of the Babylonians, and a Labynitus whom he calls 
emperor of /\fTyria, and reports to have derived his name from 
his father. Under this Labynitus, according to him, it was that 
Babylon was taken by Cyrus ;.fb that, after all, it may have 
been fome former Labynetus, king of Babylon, that recon- 
ciled the Medes and the Lydians; but having thus fuggefted 
all we know concerning this matter, we leave it to the 
reader's decifi on. 

This Labynitus, understanding that Cyrus was on his 
march to beiiege the city of Babylon, went out with a great 
army to meet him ; but being vanquiftied, the Babylonians 



betook them to their city, which being furnifhed with great 
ftores of provifion to hold out a very long fiege, they 
made a jeft of it, and lived within the walls as if no ene- 
my had been near them ; but being one day in the midftof 
a riotous feftival, the Perlians, who had drained the river 
by diverting it into the great Jake we have defcribed, fcaled 
the works which defended the banks of the city, and 

the Babylonians were furprifed in the midft of all their 
mirth and jollity, and an end was put to their empire 1 '. 

Thefa lof ^ Y otner authors k we underftand, that this laft king did 
Babylon, ac- not retire in perfon to Babyldn, but chofe rather to go to Bor- 
cord ng to fmpa where, being befieeed bv Cyrus, he furrendered him* 

Beroius and r Vr , i i 1 i i • • n 

Megafthtne . lei * to ti:iat: conqueror, who behavea very kindly to rum, 

and fent him as his lieutenant, as mould feem into Car- 
mania, where he fpent the remainder of his ddys. And 
thus was Babylon taken, and fuch was the fate of her laft 
king, after a reign of 17 years, according to profane hifto- 
rians ; nor k the fame inconfiftent with fcripture fo very 



much as to oblige us quite to reject it. 



But 
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But as much weight as thefe authors may have, Xeno- The Fail oi 

phon varies from them, and tells us f, that this king l°^^j]^ nac 
all the confiderable places in his country by a continued xenophon. 



warfare waged on him by Cyrus, notwithstanding all the 
leagues he could make, and all the foreign aid he could 
procure of Egyptians, Greeks, Thracians, and all the na- 
tions of the Lefier Ana, over whom he conftituted Croefus 
his general, and fent him even to invade Media. But 
Crcefus being utterly routed, and the country afterwards as 
good as all reduced, Babylon was left as it were to her- 
felf. The city and the little territory about it was all of 
the eaft that now held out againft Cyrus, who, at length 
drew near to befiege the Babylonian citizens. The laft 
king then marched out to give him battle, but, being over- 



thrown in the field* he was driven back to his citv, and 




blocked up by a clofe fiege. The place was thought im- 
pregnable, on account of its walls and the great number of 
people to defend them ; not to mention a ftore of all ne- 
ceflaries to laft them for 20 years. The fiege continued 
two years ; at the end of which the river was diverted in- 
to the lake as above, and a ftrong party was pofted where 
the river ran into the city, and another where it ran out. 
Thefe parties were commanded by the Babylonians, Go 



bryas and Gadatas, who, about midnight, obferving the 
river to be drained, marched into the bed of the river, and 
finding all the water gates open, which upon ordinary 
nights, for it was now a feftival, were ufed to be fhut, 
they proceeded to the palace, and furprized, and flew the 
guard. The palace being opened to know the caufe of 
this confufion, they rufhed in and flew the king, as he was 
valiantly fighting with his fword in his hand 

If he was really Belmazzar, he certainly came to 'this *j»he fall of 
unfortunate end; for having made a feaft for 2000 of his Babylon, 
lords, and having profaned the veflels his fore-father had as feemingl 
brought from the temple .of Jerufalem, the fingers of a Inl -' ame ' 
hand came out, and wrote upon the wall in a character 
unknown to any perfon then prefent; the king fa w this, 
and was quite terrified ; he trembled, and his knees fmote 
one againft the other 1 ". He cried out for the aftrologers, 
Chaldeans, and the reft, and promifed, that the man a- 

fliong them who fliould decypher the writing, and inform 



him 
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him of what it meant, fhould be cloathed in fcarlet, and 
have a chain of gold, and be third ruler of his kingdom \ 
He addreffed them in vain (Y), till the queen, who is 
fuppofed to have been Nitocris °, underftanding the trou- 
ble the king was in, came in and informed him of Da- 
niel, who had been fo efteemed by his father ; but that he 
fhould have been unknown to Belfhazzar, is what it may 
be to no purpofe to inquire into. Daniel came, and have- 
ing reminded him of what his father had been, and what 
had befallen him, and rebuked him for his infolent pride, 
and for profaning the holy veflels which had flood in the 
houfe of the Lord, he read the words, which were, MENE 
MENE, TEKEL UPH ARSIN p. " This is the inters 
pretation of the thing ; MENE, God hath numbered 
thy kingdom, and -finifhed it ; TEKEL, thou art 
weighed in the balance, and found wanting ; PERES 
thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and 



i 




Year of the " Perfians V Notwithftanding the feverity of this doom, 
Flood, 246 1, Belfhazzar performed to Daniel all the promife he had 
ChriV^I maQ, e to- the man who fhould thus fatisfy him ; and in that 

' night was Belfhazzar the king of the Chaldeans flain : And 
Darius the -Median took the kingdom, being about 62 
years old r . 

In the flrft year of the reign of Belfhazzar it was, that 
Daniel 5 had the vifion of the four beafts, which we may 
refume hereafter, and in the third of the fame Belfhazzar 
it was, that he had the vifion of the ram and the he-goat 1 . 
In the reign of Darius the Mede it was, that the fame 
Daniel was thrown into the lion's den u 5 but the particu- 
lars of thefe feveral occurrences we referve for another 

time 



n Dan. v. 7. 0 Prid. ubi fap. p. 122. p Dan. v. 25, 
1 Ibid. ver. 28. r Ibid. ver. 31. * Dan* vii. 1 Ibid.viii. 
u Ibid. vi. 



(Y) It is fuppofed the writing was in what we call now the 
Samaritan character, which being unknown to the Chaldeans, 
they could not read it (59). 



(59) See Prid. ubi. fup. p. 122. 
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time, feeing we are at a lofs for the proper place of thefe 
two reigns. 

, We are now to confider, whether or no this Nabona- Nabonad 
dius was either BeHhazzar or Darius the Mede ; in which bee* 0 
we (hall rather propofe our own doubts, than pretend to de-.BdfL CCn 
cide upon fo palpable an obfcurity as is the whole hiftory of °* Darius 
Babylon,, from the time that Nebuchadnezzar died, to the theMede# 
day that Cyrus made himfelf mafter of this city. Sir Ifaac 
Newton and Do£tor Prideaux are quite clear, that he was 



zzar 



Belfhazzar, and fupport themfelves by many confiderable 



arguments, but not fo very powerful as to admit of no con- 
tradiction. To enter into the feveral opinions and va- 
rieties concerning this fucceflion of princes, would lead us 
into an inextricable labyrinth, and confound rather than 
inform us ; we (hall therefore chiefly refer to what we have 
before offered in proof, that Evil-merodach muft have been 
the Belfhazzar of Daniel, and Nerigliflar the Darius the 
Mede of the fame, if they be any kings exhibited in Pto- 
lemy's aftronomical canon ; and to fuppofe they are not 
Would be a feeming reflection on the accuracy of that va- 
luable piece. 

It is to be obferved, that, if any credit is to be given 
to profane hiftorians, Nabonadius cannot have been Bel-? 
lhazzar ; for the former muft have died in a ftrange land, 
while the latter was (lain in his own palace. Again, 
Belfhazzar's ignorance of Daniel can never be recon- 
ciled with fo long a reign as that of Nabonadius. The 
utmoft we can gather that Belfhazzar reigned at Ba- 
bylon was not above three years Nabonadius reigned fe- 
venteen. 

This Nabonadius was certainly the laft king of Baby- 
lon, and by Ptolemy's canon, and by the concurrence of 
the bulk of profane authors, there was no king there be- 
tween him and Cyrus ; nor does the fcripture itfelf, which 
makes Darius the Mede, to have preceded Cyrus, fay, that 
he reigned after the lafl king of the Babylonian race, or 
that there was no king of Babylon between Darius the 
Mede and Cyrus. 

Now that this lafl Babylonian cannot have been Darius 
the Mede, as is fometimes faid w , maybe proved by pro- 
fane 
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fane authors x , who agree, that he was a Babylonian, nay 5 
and of the royal race * ; and this mall fuffice for the pre- 
fent, together with what has been faid before, to evince, 
that he was not Darius the Mede. 

Nabonadius was certainly of the royal race f ; there 
is all the reafon in the world to believe he was a defen- 
dant, and even a grandfon, of Nebuchadnezzar, and efpe- 
cially if the celebrated Nitocris was married to Evil- 
merodach, the fon of Nebuchadnezzar, as the common 
opinion is. It is faid, that all nations mould ferve him 
and his fon's y fon ; Nabonadius may then have been this 
fdn's fon. It is faid, that God would cut off from Baby- 
lon the fon and the grandfon \ and therefore it is con- 



eluded, that this laft king muft have been killed as well a 
Evil-merodach ; but there is no occafion to fuppofe this 
if profane evidence may be received , and that fo it ough 
to be, when it agrees with the text of fcripture, can be n( 
manner of doubt. Now we underftand, that this pro 
phecy was amply fulfilled ; for we are told, that Evil- 
merodach, the undoubted fon of Nebuchadnezzar, was mur- 



dered % and that his grandfon, by his daughter who was 



married to Nerigliflar and whofe name was Laborofoar 
chod, was murdered likewife b . Suppofing then Nabona 
dius to have been the grandfon likewife of Nebuchadnez- 




Evil-merodach, there is no neceffity to fuppofe He 

was murdered or flain. The predictions then, that all 
nations Jhould ferve Nebuchadnezzar' s fon and his fi 




fon y and that God would cut off his fon and his grand' 
#, were apparently different, and apparently fulfilled. 
In a word, BelOiazzar, who, to all appearance, was no 
other than Evil-merodach, feems rather to have been but* 
chered by the hands of aflaffins, than to have fallen by the 



fword of the enemy ; nor can it be confident with the 
character we have of Nitocris to imagine, me could have 
been fo negligent as to fuffer the enemy to furprife the ci- 
ty in the manner they did ; Ihe then muft have been 
dead, and not alive, as Prideaux would have it. Though 

it is prophefied, that the enemy mould poffefs the city at 

the 



x Megafth, Beros. Abyd. ubi fup. * Jofeph. Antiq. 1. lC> 
€, 12. f Idem ibid. y See before, p. 397. % Ifc».# y - 



22. a See before, p. 426. b Ibid. 432. 
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the time of a feaft, while her great, and wife, and mighty 
men were in liquor, it does not follow immediately thence, 
that the king himfelf was flain at the fame time. That 
it was taken at the time of a great feftival, we have con- 
firmed to us by an hiftorian of the firft credit,' and neareft: 
to the times s 9 and that is fufficient for the honour of the 
prophecy. 

As we are not wholly to reject profane authorities, but Arguments 
on the contrary, very much to rely on them, we would r e 0 duc ^tb - 
obferve, that from the prophecy of Nebuchadnezzar d , chadnezzar'i 
which he is fupppofed 0 to have owed to no lefs a man than prophecy. 

Daniel himfelf, it may be gathered, that what we have 
here and elfewhere above fuggefted, concerning Belfhazzar 
and Darius the Mede, is not very much out of the way. 
For he fpeaks of the deftruclion to befal to Babylon as juffc 
at hand, and, though he muft have been then very old, 
what he might poffibly be a witnefs to ; and thus Belfhaz- 
zar, who is in fcrjpture exprefly called his fon, was mur- 
dered two or three years' after his death. This deftru£tion 
was to be brought on by the means of a Mede, in whom 
the Affyrians, or Babylonians, were wont greatly to pride 
therhfelves 5 and what Mede can this have been fo likely 
as Nerigliffar, who feems by his name to have been even 
naturalized an Aflyrian, and who had married Nebuchad- 
nezzar's own daughter f ? The Perfian mule is plainly Cy- 
rus, who, by warring upon NeriglifTar to dethrone him, 




firft ftruck at the root of the Babylonian empire, and, 
continuing the war, brought it at length to the ground. 

Upon the whole, it may appear rather more evidently 
than not, that if Darius the Mede and Belfhazzar are any 
of the kings of Babylon in the canon, and that they are 
not, cannot well be fo much as fuppofed, they can have 
been no other than Evil-merodach and NeriglifTar. The 
fin and grand/on of Nebuchadnezxar, againft whom it was 

denounced that thev fhould be cut offl cannot well be al- 
Jowed to have been any but Evil-merodach and Laborofo- 
archod 5 and his fon and his fon's fon. whom all nations, 



as it is hyperbolically exprefied, fhould ferve^ can have been 

Ro other than Evil-merodach and this Nabonadius, in whofe. 

days 



* Herodot. ubi fup. d See before, p. 423. e Vid. Prid, 
wifup. p, 106, f See before, p. 431% 
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days the empire of Babylon came to an end, as had been 

foretold by the prophets The Burden of Babylon 
which Ifaiah the Jon of Amoz did fee • • • • Howl ye, for 
the day of the Lord is at hand ; it Jhall come as a deflruclion 
rom the Almigh iy • * * * Behold I will Jlir up the Medes 




againfl them • • • • And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldees excellency, /hall be as when God over- 
threw Sodom and Gomorrah. It Jhall never be inhabited, nei- 
ther Jhall it be dwelt in from generation to generation ; neither. 
Jhall the Arabian pitch tent there, neither Jhall the Jhepherds 




make their fold there. But wild heajls of the defart jhall lie 
there, and their houjes Jhall be full of doleful creatures, and 
owls Jhall dwell there, and Jatyrs Jhall dance there. And the 
wild beafls of the ijland Jhall cry in their dejolate houjes, and 
dragons in their plea Jant palaces s ' * ' How art thou fal- 
len from heaven, O Lucifer, tbou fon of the morning / How 
art thou cut down to the ground, which didjl weaken the na- 
tions I ' * ' • / zv ill rife up again/} them, faith the Lord of 
hojls, and cut off from Babylon, the name, and remnant, and 

and nephew [or, as it fhould be, the grandfon h J 
/ will alfo make it a poffejfion for the bittern, and pools ofwa- 
ter : and I will Jweep it with the bejom of deflruftion 1 * ' • 
Babylon is fallen, is fallen ; and all the graven images of her. 
gods he hath broken unto the ground Bel boweth 

down, Nebo Jloopeth • • • • They Jloop, they bow down to- 
gether, they could not deliver the burden, but themjehes are 
gone into captivity 1 • • • • The word that the Lord /pake 
again/1 Babylon, and againfl the land of the Chaldeans, 
yeremiah the prophet ' * • • Say Babylon is taken, Bel is 
confounded, Merodach is broken in pieces, her idols are con- 
founded, her images are broken in pieces 111 • • • • Hear ye the 
counjel of the Lord, that he hath taken againfl Babylon, ana 
his purpojes, that he hath purpojed againfl the land of tat 
Chaldeans n • * * • Behold I will ratje up againfl Babyhh 




9 • 



d againfl them that dwell in the midfl of them that rife up 
againfl me, a dejlroying wind. And I will fend unto Bah]' 
Ion fanners, thai Jhall fan her, and empty her land ' 

Flee out of the midfl of Babylon, and deliver every man his 

foul ' 



* Iiui. xiii. ij See Prid. ubi fup. i Ifai. xiv. 1 2.-23' 

k Ibid. xxi. 9. < ibid. xlvi. 1, 2. m Jerem. 1. 2. n w ' 
ver. 45. 
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foul: be not cut off in her iniquity ■• * * • Babylon is fudden- 
ly fallen and dejlroyed : howl for her, take balm for her pain, 
iffo be jhe may be healed. We would ham healed Babylon , 
but Jhe is not healed : far fake her, and let us go every one in- 
to his own country : for her judgment reacheth unto heaven* 
and is lifted even unto the fkies ' ' • • Make bright the ar- 
rows : gather the Jhields : the Lord hath raifed up the fpirit 




of the king of the Medes : for his device is againfl Baby I 
defiroy it ' ' ' ' Set ye up a flandard in the land, blow the 
trumpet among the nations , prepare the nations againfl her 9 
call together againfl her the kingdoms of Ararat , Minni, and 
Afhchenaz, appoint a captain againfl her, caufe the horfes to come 
up as the rough caterpillars. Prepare againfl her the nations 
with the king of the Medes * • • * The land Jhall tremble 
and forrow : for every purpofe of the Lord Jhall be perform- 
ed againfl Babylon, to make the land of Babylon a defolation 
without an inhabitant ' * * One pofl fljall run to meet ano- 
ther, and one meffenger to meet another, to fhew the king of 
Babylon that his city is taken at one end (Y) Thus 
faith the Lord of Hofls, the God of Jfrael, The daughter 
Babylon is like a threjhing -floor, it is time to threfh her : yet a 
little while and the time of her harveft Jhall come • * / * • 

And Babylon Jhall become heaps* a dwelling place for dragons 
an aft onijhment , and an hijfmg without an inhabitant • • • • 
The fea is come up againfl Babylon : jhe is covered with the 
multitude of the waves thereof Her cities are a defolation, 
a dry land, a?id a wildernefs, a land wherein no man dwel- 
Uth, neither doth any fon of man pafs thereby • • • • The 
heaven and the earth, and all that is therein, Jhall fing for 
Babylon • • • • And I will make drunk her princes, and her 
wife men, her captains, and her ruleys, and her mighty 
men : and they Jhall Jleep a perpetual Jleep, and not wake, faith 
the king, whofe name is the Lord of hofls • * • * The broad 
walls of Babylon Jhall be utterly broken, and her high gates 
Jhall be burnt with fire, and the people Jhall labour in vain % 
and the folk in the fire, and they Jhall be weary 



Such 



0 Idem. li. 2. — 58. 




> . ') Whether from hence it may be gathered, that this laft 
king was within the city or without it, at the time it was taken, 
we leave to the reader; and confequently, whether or no the 
Bel&azzar of Daniel was this laft king or not. 
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Such was Babylon, and fuch her end. Upon the whole 
it appears, that the Aflyrian monarchy, whether the firft 
at Niniveh, or the fecond at Babylon, was never thorough- 
ly fettled in a dominion over the nations for any length of 
time, and that it rather contended for empire than en- 
joyed it in any fettled form, and that, if we except Ne- 
buchadnezzar, no one of thefe monarchs, from Pul toNa- 
bonadius, could ever boaft any thing like the conquefts at- 
tributed to Semiramis. Efar-haddon may claim the next 
place after him for conquefts and dominion, but his life 
ended by the time he had exalted himfelf over the weft. 
The reft of thefe princes were all unfortunate, one way or 
other : Some of them, with infinite labour and hazard, at- 
tempted to fubjugate the nations ; but the flame frill broke 
out fome where or other again ft them ; others of them, 
by a fupine negleft* faw themfelves in danger, from thefe 
their warlike predeceflbr's had awed, and were fome of 
them, in the end, fubdued, and captivated, and deftroyed 
by them. In fine, we fee both the Aflyrian and the Ba- 
bylonian fubmitted to that fate, which muft fooner or later 

dilTolve all univerfal monarchies, which muft have almoft as 

many enemies as fubjed-ts, 
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The Defcription of Media. 1 



THE country before us, once the feat of a potent Name , fit«3 
empire, derives its name from Madai the third fbn of ationi&c* 
Japhet, as is plain from fcripture, where the Medes are 
conftantly called Madai a (A). It was bounded, according 
to Ptolemy, on the north by part of the Cafpian fea ; on 
the fouth by Perfis, Sufiana, and Aflyria ; on the eaft by 
Parthia and Hyrcania ; and on the weft by Armenia Ma- 



jor. It was in antient times divided into feveral provinces, 
namely Tropatene, Charomithrene, Darites, Marciane, 
Amariace, and Syro-Media : All thefe were by a later diyi- 
fion reduced to two only, the one called Media Magna, the 
other Media Atropatia, or fimply Atropatene b . 

Atropatene was that part which lay between mount 
Taurus and the Cafpian fea, and is fuppofed to have been fo 
called from one Atropatus, who, being governor of this 
province in the time of Darius, the laft Perfian monarch, 
withftood Alexander the Great, and, upon the downfal of 
the Perfian monarchy, feized on this part of Media, and 
tranfmitted it to his pofterity, who held it as fovereigns to 

Strabo's time c . This was a cold, barren, and unhoipitable 

country, 



» 

* Dan. v. 28, ibid. vi. 8. 12. 15 : ibid. viii. 20. Efth. 1. 3. 14 
*8, i9,ibid.x.2. b Strab. 1. 11. p. 360. &p. 363. 

f Strab. 1. 1 1. p. 523. 



(A) Among profane authors, fome derive the name of Media 
from one Medus, the fon of Medea and Jafon ; otners from a city 

aere called Media, whence, fay they, the whole country bor- 
rowed 



Vol. IV. I i 
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country, and on that very account allotted by Shalmanefer 
for the abode of many captive Israelites after the conqueft 
of that kingdom. 

Cities of note in this part of Media were Gaza or Gaza?, 
the metropolis of the province, and fituated, according tor 
Pliny j, in a fpecious plain between Ecbatan and Artaxata* 
and equally diftant from both. Sanina, feated between the 
Araxes and the Cambyfes ; Fazina, between the Catnbyfes 
and the Cyrus ; and Cyropolis, between the Cyrus and the 
Amardus. This tra£fc was inhabited by the Cadufians and 

Cafpians, a barbarous and inhuman race, originally fprung 
from the Scythians. 

Media Magna was bounded by Perfia* Parthia, Hyrea- 
hia, the Hyrcanian fea, and Atropatene. The moft re- 
markable cities in this part of Media were Ecbatan, Laodi- 
cea, Apamea, Rageia, Arfacia, &c. Ecbatan, the metro- 
polis of all Media and the feat both of the Median and Per- 
iian monarchs, was built by Dejoces, the firft that reigned 
in Media, after the inhabitants had fhaken off the Aflyrian 
yoke d i The walls of this city are much celebrated by the 
antients* and minutely defcribed by Herodotus e : they were 
feven in number* all of a circular from, and gradually rife- 
ing above each other by the height of the battlements of 




each wall. The fituation of the ground, riling by an 
afcent, was very favourable to the deiign of building thefe 
walls, and perhaps firft fuggefted it. The royal palace and 
treafury were within the innermoft circle of the feven. »The 
firft of thefe walls was equal in circumference to the city 
of Athens, and had white battlements* the fecond blacky 
the third of a purple colour, the fourth blue, and the fifth 
of a deep orange ; but the two innermoft, as ferving more 
immediately for a fence to • the royal perfon of the kingj 



were embellifhed above the others, the one being done 



with 



v > K • 

4 Herodot.l. i.e. 98. Herodot. ubi ftp. 

* f 4 * 

i-awed its name (1). Sextus Rufus tells us, that in his time it 
was kaown by the name of Medena (2), and from others we lean* 
(3), that it was alfo called Aria ; but to enquire into the origin 0! 
thefe various appellations^ would prove both a laborious 
fruitlefs talk. 

(1) Strab. 1. ii, p. 526. (2) Ortel. Thef. Gpor.dH 

€em Media. (3) Ortel. ibid. 
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with diver, and the other with gold f. This defcription of 
Herodotus favours, we muft own, fomewhat of romance > 
but, neverthelefs, that Ecbatan was a great and powerful ci- 

and perhaps no-ways inferior either to Niniveh or Baby- 
lon, is confirmed by far better authorities. In the book of 
Judith s we read, that , the walls of this ftately metropolis 



t\ 



high and fifty cubits broad 



that the 



were feventy cubits 

towers on the gates Were a hundred cubits in height, -the 
breadth in th^ foundation fixty cubits, and the walls built of 
hewn and polifhed ftone, each ftone being lix cubits in 
length and three in breadth. This city is by the antients 
conftantly called Ecbatan of Media, to diffinguifh it fromi 
another in Syria bearing the fame name h , where the unfor- 
tunate Cambyfes died, as we read in Herodotus * (3). 

Laodicea, of which appellation there were many towns* 
fo called either fr^m the mother of Nicator, or the wife of 
Antiochus, is counted by ' Strabo k among the cities of Me- 
dia, and placed by Pliny * near the confines of Perfia. A- 
pamea is by Strabo fometimes adjudged to Media, and fome 



times to Parthia l . 



Raga, Rageia, or 



Ragea 



is 



called 




ifidorus w the greateft city of Media ; it was repaired by 



Nicator, who called it Europus, and by that name it was 
known to Ptolemy ; but in the book of Tobit it retains the 
former. In procefs of time it became the feat of the Par 



i ,m» — — — 

thian kings, who gave it the name of 'Arfacia or Arface* 
as we (hall fee in the hiftory of that people. Other cities 

of 



Herodot. ibid 



Judith 



2 



3- c. 

p. 704. Tacit. 1. 15. c. 31. &c 



64. Diodor. 1. 14. c, 23. Plin. 1. 6. c. 27. Plutarch in Ale. 



h Herodot. 1 



1. xi. p. 36 
Sc 36 



•1. 6. c. 26 
Ifidor. p. 361 



Herodot. 1. 3 



Stra 




Strab. 1. xi. p. 354 



(B) Pliny (4) tells us, that Ecbatan was built by Seleucus ; an 
unaccountable overfight, lince he muft have read an account of it 
not only in Herodotus, but likewife in Demofthenes ( e}> who calls 
it the ordinary refidence of the Perfian monarchs. On the other 
«and> Diodorus (6) carries the building of this town back to 
the fabulous times of Semiramis, and fpeiiks of mountains level- 
led, vallies railed, waters conveyed through rocky mountains, 

and 



I 

(Ar) Plin. 1. 6. c. 14. ( $} Demofth. Philip 4, p. 100^; 

{ V Diodor, Sicul. 1. 2. C. 12. 
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of Media are mentioned by Pliny, Stephanus, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and Ifidor us, viz. Zombis, Patigran, Gazaca, 
Margafis, &c. but thefe were all built in after-ages by the 
Macedonians, and are therefore, called by Strabo n Greek 
cities. This part of Media was inhabited by the Car- 



duchians, Marandaeans, Gelians, Syro-Medians, Marga- 
fians, &c. 

Mountains ' The mountains of this country, fuch as may be pro- 

,nd rivers, per to take notice of, are, according to Ptolemy and Stra- 
bo °, Choatra, parting Media from Aflyria, and branch- 
ing out from the Gordyean mountains on the confines of 
Aflyria and Armenia j Zagrus, dividing it from the fame 

Aflyria 



* 

* Strab. 1. xi. p. 361. 0 Strab. 1. xi. p. 363 



and other aftoniftring works performed by his heroine, for the env 

bellilhment of the city and convenience of the inhabitants. This 
great city was lituate on a riling, ground, according to Ptolemy 

and Diodorus, about twelve Hades diitance from mount Orontes, 
and not at the foot of mount Jafanius on the fouthern confines 
of Media and Perlia, where Ammianus Marcellinus is pleafed to 
place it (7). Here Daniel is faid by Jofephus to have built a ftate- 
3y palace, which afterwards ferved as a maufoleum of the kings 
of Media ; fome of .the beams, fays this author, were of filver, 
and the reft of cedar, but plated with gold. There are now no 
monuments remaining, either of this magnificent building, or of 
the proud palace, where the monarchs of Alia were wont to 
pafs their fummer ; nay, there is a great difagreement among 
our modern travellers about the place where that ftately metro- 
polis flood. The opinion of Molet, who tranflated and wrote 
a commentary upon Ptolemy, feems to Sir John Chardin the- 
moil probable, viz. that Tauris is the antient and famous Ecba- 
tan (8) ; and this opinion is confirmed by Ortelius, Golnits, 
' Teixera, Andrea della valle, &c. Jofephus allures us (9), that 
the'palace built by Daniel was entire in his time ; but at pre- 



sent not even the ruins of any magnificent building are to be feen 
either at Tauris or in that neighbourhood ; for in all the ruins 
there the materials, as our traveller judicioufly obferves (io), 
are only earth, brick, and pebbles, which in antient times were 
never ufed in Media for the building of palaces. Some writers 
confound Ecbatan with Batana, which is evidently Ptolemy's Ba- 
tina, and placed by him to the north of mount Orontes near the 
river Straton. 



(7) Ammian. Marcel!. 1. 23. c. 23. (8) Chardin, 

voy. en Perf. vol i. n. 181. (9) Jofeph. Antiquitatf 

2. io. (10) Chardin. u bi fupra, 
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Aflyria on the eaft, a mountain, if Polybius p is to be 

credited, one hundred {lades high. Parachoatra, placed by 
Ptolemy on the borders towards Perfia;, and by Strabo i on 
the confines of Media, Hyrcania, and Parthia. Thefe are 
the boundaries betwen Media, and the adjacent regions 
and therefore may be faid as properly to belong to the latter 
as to the former ; but the Orontes, the Jafanius, and 
the Coronus are in the ftricSieft fenfe mountains of Media, 
as arifing in the very heart of the country. The rivers of 
note are, according to Ptolemy, the Straton, the Amar- 
dus, the Cyrus, and the Cambyfes. But thefe rivers, as 
they are reprefented to difembogue themfelves into the 
moft fouthern parts of the Cafpian, muft by their pofition 
have belonged to. the provinces of Ghilan and. Mazanda- 
ran, as they are now called, and confequently could not 
belong to Media Proper, as it is defcribed to us by the an- 
tie n ts. 

■ 

We cannot help taking notice here of a confiderable 
miftake, which many of the antients have been guilty of, 
with refpedl to the lituation of the Cafpian Straits, called 

the Latins Portas Cafpise, Clauftra Cafpia, and Pylae 
Cafpiae, Ptolemy, Strabo, Arrian, Ifidorus, Characenus, 
and Dionyfius Periegeta E place t;hem on the confines of 
Media and Parthia, or on the eaftern borders of Me- 
dia. But Pliny, not liking this fituation, carries them 
quite crofs the country, and after having been fome time 
at a lofs how to difpofe of fo. heavy a load, drops it at laft 
on the confines of Media and Armenia, that is, on the 
moft weftern borders of Media \ Suetonius 1 and Taci- 
tus u confound them with the Iberian ftraits, which are a 
narrow paflage through the mountains dividing Iberia from 




Sarmatia. Some of our modern geographers place them 
in Media Atropatia, between the Cafpian mountains and 
the Cafpian fea, confounding them with what the prefent 
inhabitants call Demir-can, or Iron-gate, which is a narrow 
paflage out of Tartary into Perfia, 

Tjhe northern parts of Media, lying between the Caf-Soil. 
pian mountains and the fea, are very cold and barren ; the 

prefent inhabitants make their bread of dried almonds, 

and 



■ 

? Polyb. 1. v. c. 44. * Strab. ubi fupra. r Strabo. 

!• vi. p. 362. . Arrian. I. 3. Ifidor. Characenus. p. 6. Dionyf. 

Perieget. verfu. 1039. 8 Plin. 1. 6. c. 15. 1 Sueion, 

* 19- ! Tacit, 1. 1, HuVc. 6\\ 
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and their drink of the juice of certain herbs. Here the 
fnow lies on the mountains for nine months in the year w . 
But the fouthern parts are productive of all forts of grain 
and tfeceflaries for life, and withal fo pleafant, that the 
country adjoining to Tauris, probably the antient Ecba- 
tan, is called the garden of Perfia. There are here lar 
plains, among which that of Nyfa is famous for the nume- 
rous ftuds of horfes that were kept in it for the ufe of the 
Perfian monarchs, and are often mentioned and celebrated 
by the antiehts. Where this plain of Nyfa was fituated, is 
no eafy matter to determine (C). 

: The climate is very unequal: that part which lies be-> 



tween the mountains and the fea is exceeding cold, and 
the earth fwampy, and full of marflies, where innumera- 



t . - 



ble 



w Chardin, voy. en Perf. vol i. p. 524 



(C) The antients 




the Nyfean 




in the eaftermoft 



parts of what they call Media, and far beyond the limits of 
what is now fuppofed to have been properly this country. We 
have a traveller, who thinks he has feen this fertile paftu 



but if he did, we muft pi 



quite differently from what the 



feem to inlinuate it ought to be, and feveral deg 



nearer us. 



t 1 1 



H 



words are, 



We 



46 



* 

Ci 

U 



w 



it 



tinued our way ffi 



Tauris towards Perlia) upon the moft beautiful and fertile 
plains covered with villages. Thefe plains afforded the moft 
excellent pafture of all Media, and, I dare fay, of the whole 
world, and the beft horfes of the country were there at graft. 

I afked a young nobleman in company with us, If there were 
any other plains in Media fo fine and fo extenfive ? He told 



me 



He had feen fome : as 




about Derbent. but 



more extenfive ; fo that 'tis- reafonable 



gh to believe 



that thefe plains are the Hippobaton of the antients, and where 
they fay the kings of Media had a ftud of fifty thoufarid 

alfo,' we muft look for the Nyfean 

Stephanus the 



horfe 



e 



and that here 



plain fo famous for the horfes of that 



geographer fays, : that Nyfa was in the country of the Medes 
€C I toid this fame nobleman fome particulars which hiftorians 
*' relate concerning thefe horfes, namely Phavorin us, who fays, 
all the Nyfean horfes were light duns ; he anfwered, that he 



«< 



st 



had never read or heard any thing of the kind 



I afterwards 



quired of feveral gentlemen of learning, but could nevef 
underftand, that there was any place, either in Perila or Me* 
dia, that produced horfes of that colour (n)". • ' 



1 



Cu) Chardin., ubi fupra. p. 185. 



I 
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ble fwarms of venemous infects are bred (Dj, which, to- 
gether with the vapours rifing from the Cafpian fea, ren- 
der that part very unhofpitable. The provinces that are 
more remote from the fea enjoy a very wholefome air, 
though liable to heavy rains and violent ftorms, efpecially 
in the fpring and autumn *. Befides the cattle and game 
of all forts, which the Mediterranean provinces abound 
with, fon>e of them have been for many ages remarkable 
on account of the various forts of excellent wines they 
produce, efpecially the neighbourhood of Tauris, where 
no fewer than lixty different kinds of grapes, all of an 
exquifite flavour, are to be tailed at this day r. From its 
productions in the prefent ftate we may judge, what it muft 
have been in better times. 

We cannot difmifs this fubjecl: without fome obfervati- T jj e Qrfpiajj 
ons on the Cafpian fea, which is the northern boundary of fea. 
Media. Tin's large body of waters was by the antients 
called indifferently the Cafpian and the Hyrcanian fea, 
from the Cafpians and Hyrcanians whofe (hores it waflied z . 
However, Pliny * makes fome difference between thofe 
two appellations, telling us, that on the Cafpian coafts it 
bears the former denomination, and on thofe of Hyrcania .« 
the latter. The antient, and likewife the modern, geo? 
graphers, had but a very imperfect knowledge of the true 
fituaticm, extent, coafts, and bays of this fea, before the 
difcoveries made lately by a very able navigator and geo- 
grapher (E) ; and therefore what has been faid by others 



"4 



13 



* Chardin. ubi fupra: * Chardin vol. i. p. i8$. 

Strabo. 1. xi. p. 83. Diodor. 1. 7. c. 75. a Plin. 

1. 6. c. 13, & 16. 



(Q) iElian tells us (12), that thefe parts of Media were 
greatly infefted by fcorpions, and that, while the king of Perfia 
was on his progrefs into Media, the inhabitants were employed 
for three days, before his arrival on the confines, in clearing the 
country of thofe venemous in feds. 

(E) M. Vanverden, who, by orders of the late Czar, formed 
a very exa& chart of the Cafpian from obfervations made by 
him' on 'the fpot in 1720, 172*1, 1722. Thefe obfervations, 
together with M. Vanverden's new chart, were by the Czar's 
orders communicated to the royal academy of fciences afc 

Paris. . / . . 



t 



1 



^^^^^^^ 

Animal, k. c. 20. 
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is only to be relied on, fo far as it agrees with the ac- 
counts he has given us. Ptolemy, and even Herodotus, 
knew, that the Cafpian was furrounded onaH fides by land^ 
without any communication with other feas orvifible efflux 5 
whence fome thought, that it ought to be called a lake rar 
ther than a fea. However, Strabo b , Pliny c , Pomponius 
Mela d , and Arrian * wrote, that it was joined either to 
the Indian or northern ocean ; but we are well affured 
by experience, that they were miftaken. They were per- 
haps led into this error by fuch as had made their obferr 
vations when the Wolea had overflowed its banks, at which 
time it appears more like a fea than a river, covering with 
its waters, as a modern traveller informs us f , the whole 
country to the extent of fixty miles : This they might 
eafily have miftaken for a ftrait joining the Cafpian to the 
ocean. Ptolemy, though here in the right, was greatly 
miftaken as to his extent from eaft to weft* for which he 



^ 4 

allows twenty three degrees and a half ; whereas it does 



not exceed, where widen:, three degrees forty-two minutes, 
and, where narrower!:, one degree twenty-two minues. 
He likewife places it three degrees more to the north than 
it really is. Thefe miftakes were obferved, and in fome 
degree redreffed, by Abu'lfeda, an Arabian prince and 
able geographer, who in 1320, difcovered the fituation of 
the Cafpian, an$ abridged its extent by a third of what 
Ptolemy had allowed it. By this alteration its length was 
no more in longitude, as Ptolemy had placed it, but in la- 
titude, as it truly is. Abu'Jfeda's obfervations were great- 
improved by Bourrous, Olearius, and Jenkinfon ; but 
the true dimenfions of this fea were not ascertained till the 
late obfervations, by which we are allured, that it lies 




between the thirty -feventh and forty-eighth degrees of 
north latitude, and does not exceed three degrees forty-two 
minutes in its greateft longitude, which gives it a quite 
different figure from what it is reprefented to have in the 

maps of Ptolemy, and in the writings of other antient geo- 
graphers. 

Th e Perfians called this fea Kulfum, or the fea of Aftra- 
can ; the Ruffians the fea of Gaulenfkoi 5 the Georgians 
Sowa i the Armenians Soof. It receives the river Wol- 

- - - • * - . . . . . 1 . . , * 



* Strabo I x. p. 83. « Plin. 1. 6. c. 13. * ^ osn ' 

pon. Mel. 1. 3. p. 5. * Arrian. 1. 7. p. 47 7 *. 

f Le Brayn voy. par. fiu Mofcoy. torn. 3. p. 465. 
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ga, which itfelf is like a fea, and near two hundred 
others into its bofom, and yet is never increafed or 
diminished, nor obferved to ebb or flow. This con- 
ftant plentitude has given rife to many fpeculations, and 
fome have imagined, that it muft neeeflarily have fome 
fubterraneous communication either with the Black fea, 

though a hundred leagues diftant, or with the-Perfian gulph, 
which is near two hundred leagues diftance from it. Father 
Avril, a modern traveller, feems to favour the latter opinion, 
and alledges this proof to confirm it, viz.. that over-againft 
the province of Xilan in Perfia there are two immenfe 
whirlpools, which with an incredible rapidity and frightful 
noife fuck in and fwallow whatever comes near them, and 
confequently a cavity in the earth. He adds, that every 
year, about the latter end of the autumn, £ great quantity 



of willow leaves are obferved floating on the water by thofe 



who inhabit the coafts of the Petfian gulf. As this tree is no 
where to be found near the Perfian gulf, and on the other 

hand the coafts of the Cafpian towards the province of Xilan 
are covered with them, there muft be fome fubterraneous 
jntercourfe between thcfe two feas. This obfervation, if 
true, is a ftrong proof of fome fecret communication be- 
tween thefe two bodies of water, the leaves being convey e4 
through fubterraneous fiflu res fpom the one to the other. 
But fince the opinion, aflerting a communication between 
the Cafpian and other feas, has been taken up chiefly on this 
confideration, that as fo many and fo large rivers difembogue 
themfelves into it, and areconftantly pouring in their waters, 
in procefs of time the channel would be filled, and run 
over, unlefs there were fubterraneous fiffiires and meatufes, 
through which it might evacuate its fuperfluous waters into 
the ocean ; as the opinion, I fay, of the Cafpian's being 
joined, either immediately, or by means of fome other 



fea, to the ocean, is chiefly founded on this, it will be 
worth while to conflder how the Cafpian or any 
other fea comes to lofe fo much water as it receives, either 

from rain or rivers flowing into it (F). The water of th& 

fea 



(F) There are two hypothefes among philofophers, one is, 

that the waters of the fea are conveyed by fubterraneous conduits 
to the fprings of rivers, and that in draining through the fifliires 
they lofe thek faltnefs : the other is, that it happens by the 

Y a pours that are drawn up from its forface. The former is 
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fea is fait as the waters of other feas, notwithstanding the 

opinion 



now reje&ed by moll, it being next to impoflible to explain^how 
the water of the ocean, being more deprefled than the very 
mouths of the rivers, can come up to their fprings, which are 
jnoftly on high mountains. But in the latter hypothefis we have 



no occafion to explain this, nor to prevent the increafe of the 



feas, by fupplying the fprings with their waters 

The quantity of vapours drawn up from the fea was tried 
Dr. Haliey, who made the following computation (13), By an 




peri men t made with great care he found, that water, faked 
to the fame degree as common fea-water, and heated to the fame 
degree of the air in our hotteft fummers, exhales the thicknef? 
of a fixtieth part -of an inch in two hours. Whence it appears, 
that a bulk of ,vvater a tenth part of an inch high will be 
exhaled into vapours in twelve hours. So. that if the fuper- 
ficies of the whole ocean, or part of it, be known, it may alio 
be known, how much water arifes from it in vapours every day, 
fuppofing the water to be equally hot with the air in fummer, 
According to what has been laid down, a fuperficies of ten fquare 
inches emits daily a cubic inch of water j one fquare foot, half a 
pint ; a fquare, whofe fides are four feet, one gallon 
mile 6914 tuns ; and one degree fquare (confiding, aswemajr 
fuppofe, of 69 EnglHh miles) 33 millions of tuns; The fa 
author fuppofes the Mediterranean to be about forty deg 




long and four broad, allowances being made for the pla 
where it is broader bv thofe where it is narrower, fo that 



whole fuperficies may be accounted 160 fquare degrees $ and con- 
fequently the whole Mediterranean muft lofe in vapours, accord-* 
jng to proportion, in a fummer's day ? at Ieaft 

5280 millions of tuns. What quantity of water is dried off the 
iurface by the winds cannot poflibly be reduced to any rule j bqt 
we may venture to fay, that it fometimes exceeds even what is 
evaporated by the heat of the fun. 

Now to compare this quantity of water with that which is 
carried daily into the fea, the above-mentioned writer obferves, 
that the Mediterranean, for inftance, receives thefe nine con- 
siderable rivers, the Iberus, the Rhone, the Tiber, the Po, the 
Danube, the Neifter, the Boryfthenes, the Tanais, and the 
Nile, ; ail the reft being of no great note. Each of thefe rivers he 
fuppofes to be ten times greater than the Thames, not that any 
pf them is near fo great, but to comprehend with them all the 

imall rivulets that fall into the feme fea. ' 

He likewife fuppofes the river Thames at JCingfton-bridge^ 

where the tide feldom reaches, to be in breadth about a hundred 

• - yard?* 



(13) Philof. Tranfaft. No* 189. p. 366, 
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opinion of* the antients to the contrary ; its freflinefs in 
fome parts near the more is owing to the rivers that difcharge 
themfelves into it. It is neither of a different colour from 
other feas, nor without various forts of jfi{h, as Olearius, an 
eye-witnefs, allures iis, and thereby difproves the opinion 
of the antients, who believed it to be of a blackifh colour, 
and to have but one kind of fiih and that of a monftrous 

Form. We fhall conclude this fe£Hon with obferving, that 
the ignorance of the antients with relation to this fea, or 
lake, as fome are pleafed to call it, may be urged as an ar- 
ument of the imperfect knowledge they had of thefe 
northern parts of the Perfian empire, and at the fame time 
Warn us not to depend on their accounts, unlefs vouched by 
the testimonies of modern travellers, who have, with far 
greater care and better fuccefs furveyed thofe remote re 
gions. 




- ■ 



SECT, 



yards, and in depth three ; and the water to run two miles an 
hour. If therefore the breadth of the water, a hundred yards 
be multiplied by three, the depth, and the product three hundred 
fquare yards by forty eight miles, 84480 yards, which the water 
runs every day,the product will be 25344000 cubic yards of water, 
or 20300000 tuns, that are carried every day into the fea. 

Now, if each of the aforefaid rivers yield ten times as much 
water as the Thames, it will follow, that each of them carries 
every day into the fea 303 millions of tuns, and the whole nine 
1827 millions of tuns in a day. v 

However, this is but little more tMn one third of what is 
proved to be raifed in vapours out of the Mediterranean, 
in twelve hours time.Hence it appears that the Mediterranean, the 
Cafpiah, or any other fea, is fo far from increafing or overflowing 
by the rivers it receives, that in a fhort time it would rather be 
evaporated and drained, unlefs the vapours that it exhales re- 
turned upon it in dew or rain. 

Scaliger and others were of opinion, that the Calpian is 
joined by fome fubterraneous intercourfe with the Euxine, but he 
alledges no reafori to prove his opinion ; however, this may be 
urged for it, that the Euxine fea, as Mr. Dugdale obferves (14), 
is continually difgorging a large quantity of water through the 
Bofphorus, and fome think, that it is more than the rivers pour 
into it ; wherefore it may, for ought we know, be fupplied from 

the. Caspian. * 



U 4) Dugdale's complete fyftcm of Gen. Geography, p. 29a. 
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II. 



* ► 



Of the antiquity, government, laws, reli 



gion 



cuftoms 



arts 



Medes. 



learning 



and trade of the 



E have already derived the Mede$ s from Madai, the 

third fon of Japhet, and thereby put them upon the 

level with the moid antient nations (G). K In procefs of time 

feveral 



w 



* Vide fupra,p. 445; 



(G) Some will have Madai to.have been the progenitor of the 
Macedonians, and not of the Medes, grounding their opinion 
upon the two following reafons ; 1 . That the Madai, or Medes, 
are not mentioned in fcripture till the latter ages. 2. 



That this 

fituation removes Madai too far from the reft of his brethren, 
and takes him out of his general lot, which was the ifles of the 
Gentiles, to put him into that of Shem. But to the firft it may 
be anfwered, that the Jews always retained the name, and it is 

plain they made ufe of it as foon as they had occafion : to the 
fecond, that, according to our hypothefis, the plantations of the 



fons of Japhet were contiguous; for the weft em Media was 



bounded on the north 




the river Ros or Aras, to which, as 



we have elfewhere obferved (15), the dominion of Magog ex- 
tended ; and perhaps thofe words, by thefe were the ijles of tht 
Gentiles divided {16), relate only to Javan and his fons, and not 
to Gomer and his pofterity, the paftages in fcripture where thefe 
laft are mentioned requiring a fenfe which places them on the 
continent. A modern writer (17) produces feveral authorities to 
Jhew, that there were a people in Macedonia called Medi, or 
fylcedij and a tradl called the Medic regions in the borders of 
Pseoma ; but this can only prove the Macedonians to be a later 
colony of Madai. To fay, that the Macedonians are the offspring 

of Madai, becaufe the word Macedonia is compounded of Madai 

and 



(15) Vol.i. p, 471; 

Mede's works. 



(16) Gen. x. 5. 



{ 1 7) See 



4 
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feveral colonies from the adjacent countries fettled among 



457 



them, being invited thither by the fruitfulnefs of the foil 



9 



which g 



fe 



the 



tribes into which the peopl 



was antiently divided. The Greek writers will have them 
to be originally Perfians h , and Herodotus tells us, that they 
were called Arians till the time of Medus the fon of Medea 



from whom they took the name of Med 



But 



9 



our 



etymology is far more natural, and confirmed by the autho- 
rity of all the antient interpreters, who by Madai in fcripture 
conftantly underftand the Medes *. 

Their government was originally monarchical, like that Government 
of the other primitive nations, and they feem to have had 
kings of their own in the earlieft times. Some are of 
opinion, that one of the four kings, who in the days of 
Abraham invaded the fouthern coafls of Canaan, reigned 



Media. Le£tantius mentions one Hydafpes, who, according 



were 



quered 




him, reigned long before the Med 
the Aflyrians ; and Diodorus tells us, 

the Medes was with his feven fons defeated and taken 



that Pharnus king of 



prifoner 




N 



the very beg 



of the AfTy 



empire k . But his accounts of thofe early times are no-ways 

, it being plain, both from fcripture and from 



be relied 



the authority of the moft jud 
modern chronologers, that the Any 
gin 



among the 



and 



mpire did not be 
till the days of Pul ; whereas Ctefias and his copift 



Diodorus have made this empire as old as the flood, and 
given us the names of all the Aflyrian kings from Bel us 



and his feigned fon Ninus to Sardanapalus. According 
the fucceflion of Aflyrian kings, as ftated by thenu that 
empire 
tells u 



mbers are all 



ed about 1360 years, whereas Herodotus 
lafted only five hundred years, and even his 
too long. They were firft brought under 

the 



& 



Cedren. p. 18. 
qujeftion. Hebraic 



z 



Vide Hieronym. in cap. 13. Efaise^ 



Diodor. Sic. 1. 5 



5 



and Cettim 



relying too much, as every one muft allow, on 



the authoriry of a forced etymology ; and we may as well adop. 
the etymology of thofe who derive the Tartars from an ancient 
Jnbe among the Medes called Tapuri, which they change into 
*aturi, and that into Tartari (18). 



(iB) Vide Reinecc, hift, Jul- par ffpwid. p. 
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the Aflyrian yoke by ful, according to us the founder of 
that monarchy J or by his immediate fucceffor Tiglath-Pilafer 



Till that time they were probably governed by their own 



kings, as were, according to holy writ, the neighbouring 

(H). In the reign of Sennacherib they fhook off 



the Afiyrian yoke, and fell into an anarchy, which lafted 
till the reign of Dejoces, as we mail fee in the following 
fe&ion. Their kings, after the revolt, were quite abfolute. 
and controuled by no law; nay, they claimed an equal re- 
fpe£r, with the gods themfelves, the cuftom of adoring kings; 

which afterwards prevailed in Perfia, having firil taken rife 
among the Medes h 
Manners and The Medes were once a very warlike race, as will ap* 
feiiftosias; p e ar from their hiftory j but in procefs of time became 

one of the moft effeminate nations of Afia, efpecially after 
they were reduced by Cyrus; In war they ufed the fam 
armour as the Perfians, whom they are faid to have taught 
the art of war, efpecially to handle with dexterity the bow; 
and likewife to have been the firft that introduced luxury into 
Perfia, which at laft occafioned the downfal of that empire, 
as it had before been the ruin of the Medes m . Polygamy 
ivas fo far from being difrepu table among them^ that they 
were bound by law to maintain at leaft feven wives, and 
whofe women were looked upon with contempt, who had 
fewer than five hufbands \ In war they poifoned their arrows 
with a bituminous liquor called Naphta, whereof there was 
plenty in Media, Perfia, and AfTyria. The arrow being 

fteeped 

* ./Elian, var. hiftor. 1. x. p: 525. m Strabo 1. xi. Xenoph. 

cyropsed. 1. i. p. 7. n Strabo l.xi. p. 526. 

(H) In the time of the judges of Ifrael, Mefopotamia was un- 
der its own king (19); the king of Zobah reigned on both iides 
the Euphrates till he was coaquered by David (20). The king- 
doms of Moab, Ammon, Edom, Philiftia, Zidon, Damafcus, 
and Hamath the great, were governed by their own princes arid 
fo were thofe of Haran* or Carrhae, and Sepharvaim in Mefo- 
potamiaj and Calneh near Bagdad. As thefe petty kingdom? 
Were ruled by their own princes, fo was Media till the time of 
Pul,. who fubdued moft of the above-mentiond nations. Media 
may have been fubdued by Nimrod, who was a great warrior ! 
but his empire^ if he founded any, was of lhort continuance, 1 

being the cuftom in thofe early times for every father to, diviof 
his territories amongft his fons. 

(19) Jud. iii. 8. (20) 2 Samuel viii. and x. in cap. 
Daniel » 
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fteeped in it, and (hot from a flack bow (for a fwi'ft arid 
violent motion took off from its virtue) * burnt the flefh 
with fuch violence, that water rather encreafed than ex- 

tin<mi{hed the malignant flame ; duft alone could put a ftop 
to it, and in fome degree allay the unfpeakable pain it 
occasioned. They are like wife faid to have bred a num- 
ber of large dogs, to whom they ufed to throw the bodies 
of their friends* parents* and relations, when at the point 
of death, looking upon it as difhonourable to die in theit ' 
beds, or be laid in the ground °. 



Some writers charge the Medes with being the firft au 



thors of making eunuchs p ; but others impute this execrable: 
practice to the Perfians, and even name the place where 

it firft took rife s (I). The cuftom of confirming alliances 

with 



° Bardefati. apud Eufeb. prsepar ; evan. L 6. c. 8. p Athe- 

na;us, L 12; q Stephan. de urbib. 

(I) Stepharius tells us, that this cuftom was firft introduced in 
a city of Perfia call Spada, whence he derives the Latin word 
Spado, fignifying an eunuch, But both he and thofe who charge 
the Medes with introducing fuch an unnatural practice are cer- 
tainly miftaken, fmce we find eunuchs in vogue among the Aflyrians 
and Babylonians, long before fuch a piece of wanton luxury can be 
fuppofed to have been known either to the Medes or Perfians. 
jofephus (zi) acquaints us, that Nebuchadonofor commanded the 
moft comely youths among the captive Jews to be made eunuchs ; 
and Hierom is of opinion, that the prophet Daniel and his three 
companions were eunuchs (22). Ammianus Marcellinus will have; 
Simeramis to be the firft , contriver of eunuchifm (23). What 
prompted them thus to maim and deform nature* Petronius Ar* 
biter will tell us : 



Perfarum rit'u male pubefcehtibus anriis 

Subripuere viros 5 exfe&aque vifcera ferro' 

In venerem fregere : atque ut fuga mobilis aevij 

Circumferipta mora, properantes difFerat annos (24) 



And Claudian, 



Seu Perfica ferro 



Luxuries vetuit nafci lanuginis Umbram (2$). 

ft 

Eunuchs have always been in great repute among the caftera 
princes, and were anciently employed in the molt momentous 

affairs $ 

(21) Jofeph. aneiquit I. x. c. 16: (22) Hieronym. in 

tap. prim. Daniel. (23) Ammian. Marcellin. 1. 14. (24) Petrou, 

arb. fatyr. ( 2 5 ) Claudian. in fiatrpp.- 1. 4. 
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With the blood of the contracting" parties, which obtained 
among all the eaftern nations, even in the Roman times, 
was originally peculiar to the Medes r . When they were 
to ftrike alliances they ufed to tie together with a hard ban- 
dage the thumbs of their right hands, till the blood, ftart- 
ing to the extremities, was by a flight cut difcharged. This 
they mutually fucked, and a league thus confirmed was 
efteemed moft awful, as myfterioufly folemnized with the 
blood of the parties 3 . 
laws, reli- The laws and religion of the Medes were much the 
gion, &c. £ ame w j t | l t jj 0 f e D f t j ie p er fi ans : wherefore, we fhall de- 
fer what may be faid of them, till we come to the hiftory 
of the Periians from the oriental writers. We fhall only 
obferve here, that when a law was once enacted, it was 
; hot in the kings power to repeal it, or to reverfe a decree 

he had once made ; whence the laws of the Medes are in 

t ■ 

holy writ called unchangeable l . A modern writer tells us, 
that thofe only were admitted to the crown who were re- 
markable above others for their ftrength or ftature u. But 
that there was no fuch law is plain from the regular fuc- 
ceffion of father and fon, without regard to any perfonal 
quality whatfoever. Some law of this nature may perhaps 
have obtained among them before they were conquered 

the AfTyrians ; but we are quite in the dark as to the 
ftate of Media in thofe early times. 

They paid their kings the greatefl: refpecl: imaginable, 




putting them upon the level even with their gods. They 
thought it an high offence either to fpit or laugh in their pre- 
fence w . They honoured their fovereign with the haughty tide 
of great king, or king of kings, which ftile was afterwards ad- 
opted by the Perfian monarchs and their proud fncceflbrs the 
Parthiaris, whofe king, even in the time of the emperor 

Conftantius, retained that title, writing himfelf in a letter 

to 



. r Herodot. 1. i. c, 74.' 5 Tacit, anna!. 1 2. 1 Dan. vi. 8. 

a Alexand. ab Alex. 1. 4. c. 23. w Herodot. 1. c. 99* 

I 

affairs ; all the places of the greateft truft being filled by men, it 
men we may call them, of their fpecies. To them the Perfian 




kings commited, not only the guard of their own perfon 
but likewife the education of their children, it being a cuftom 
among them to put the heir apparent of the crown, fo foon ss 
he was born, into the hands of eunuchs, under whole tuition he 
remained till he attained the feventh year of his age (27). 

fa£)Xenoph. Cyropajd, 1. 7. (27) Plato inAlcibiad. u 
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to that prince, Sapor king of kings, allied to the ftars^ 

brother to. the fun and moon, &c. x . When they appeared 
in public, which feldom happened, they were always . at-* 



tended by mufic, and numerous guards confifting of the 



prime nobility, their wives, children, and concubines being 
part of their retinue, even when they headed their armies 

in the field. 

As to their arts, learning, and trade, we are quite in the 
dark ; their country abounded with many excellent .pro- 
ductions, as well for the ufe of the inhabitants themfelves, 
as for foreign exportation ; but whether they ever applied 
themfelves to trade, is what we find no- where recorded ;- 
neither do we find any mention made by the antients of 
their arts or fciences. During the fhort time of their mo- 
narchy, they feem to have applied their thoughts only to 
warlike exercifes, namely to the arts of managing a horfe 
and handling the bow, in which they furpafled ail other 
nations, the Median horfe being no lefs celebrated by the 
antients, than were in after ages the Peril an foot 7 . Thus 
much have we thought neceiTary to fay apart of the Medes 
and their country : what elfe msy be added thereto we defer 
to the feclions of the following chapter, which will be no 
lore than a continuation of this. 






T. Ill 



The Chronology of the Medes to the tranf 

lation of their empire to the Perfians. 




■ 

T E S IAS and his followers have darkened the chro* 
nology of the Aflyrians, Babylonians, and Medes with' 
*uch enormous anachromfihs, that 'tis no eafy matter to aP 
certain the rife or fall cf thofe potent monarchies. To pro- 
ceed with all the clearnefs and perfpicuity fo perplexed a 
fubject will allow, we fhall diftinguifh in the chronology of 
fne Medes three remarkable occurrences* which will eive 



birth to as many different aeras, namely, the recovery of 
^eir liberty after they had been fubdued by the Aflyrians 



^e rife of their kingdom after feme years of anarchy, and 



thfc 



■ * 

J Ammian. Marcellin. 1. 17. y Xenoph; cyroparf. Luc. 7? 
Vol. IV. K * - ' 
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the beginning of their empire, which, as it is agreed on all 
hands, rofe on the ruins of the Aflyrian monarchy. The 



firft king of the Aflyrians, who brought the Medes under 



fubje&ion, was either Pul, according to us the founder of 
the Aflyrian empire z ^ or his immediate fucceflbr Tiglath- 
pilefen For this prince having, at the prayers of Ahaz king 
of Judah, made war upon Rezin king of Damafcus, and 
t educed that city, tranfplanted the inhabitants to Kir in Me- 
dia a . Whence it is plain* that the Medes were then fub 
je£t to the Aflyrians ; and confequently* that they muft 
have been fubdued either in the reign of Pul, or foon after 
the acceflion of Tiglath-pilefer to the crown ; for the em- 



pire of the Aflyrians was already grown great, and the God 



of Ifrael ftirred up the fpirit of Pul king of Aflyriaj and 
the fpirit of Tiglath-pilefer king of Aflyria b to make war, 
Pul makes his firft appearance in fcripture during the reign of 
Menahem king of Ifrael, in the year of the flood 2228, 
before Chrift 771. Tiglath-pilefer, who is fuppofed to have 
been his fon, fucceeded him in the year of the flood 2259, 
before Chrift 740. That there was no Aflyrian empire be- 
fore the days of Pul, is plain, both from fcripture (K) and 

from 



** 1 

* See before p. 26 s . r a i Kings xv. 37. and xvi. 5. 9, 

* 2 Ghron. xxviii. 



(K) None of the prophets, who preceeded Pui, aiid foretold 
the calamities which the people of Ifrael afterwards fufFered from 
the Aflyrians, ever name that nation, but only fpeak of a people 
that is to be raifed up againft Ifrael. Thus Jonah, who prophe* 
lied about fixty years before the reign of Pul, mentions indeed the 
' ing of Niniveh, but no where that of Aflyria. The city of 
^Niniveh had fome time before fliaken off the Egyptian yoke, and 
was governed by a. king of its own 5 but his territories were" 




pf ( 28 ) no great extent, as is plain from the faid propne' 
cies • neither was he called king of Aifyria , but only « 
Niniveh* Amos prophefied about ten or twenty years before 
Pul begaii his conquefts, and foretold, that God wduld t aife up a 
nation that mould humble the houfe of Ifrael, at that time 
elated with their fuccefs againft Damafcus arid Hamath ; W 
what nation he names not; In the prophecies of Ifaiah, Ezekiel; 
Hofea, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, and Zachariah, which wer* 

Written pfter the Aflyrian monarchy was grown powerful, M 



(28) Jonah 6. 7* 
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from (he particular hiftoriks of each kingdom, fp that the 
Medes could not be fubdued by them before the time we 
have mentioned. From the time of Pul or Tiglath-pilefer 
they continued in fubje&ion to the Aflyrians till the reign 
of Serinacherib, which began about the year of the flood 
£28 6-; before thrift 7 1 3,. while Hezekiah was king, of Ju- 
dah (3D). They took advantage, it is likely, of his long 
and diftant abfence, or of the fuddeii (laughter of his army- 
near Egypt, and fhaking off the yoke, defended their 
berty by dint of arms againft the power of the Aflyriansj 

which was now in its decline; Thefe are the troubles which 

I 

prevented 




openly named on all occafions. Therefore, as Jonah and Amos; 

who prophefied before the reign of Pul, never mention the Afly- 
rians, and thofe who flouriftied after his reign, frequently do; it 
is pretty plain, that in the days of the former the Affyriaris made 
h6 great figure in the world, but were to be raifed up againit 
Iff ael i and by corifequence rofe in the days Of Pul, who is the 
firft upon record that fulfilled the prophecy of Amos, threatening 
Syria and Ifrael with captivity. Befides* we know from fcripture; 
that till F*ul made his appearance on this fide of the Euphrates; 
not only Syria and Egypt, but many other neighbouring nations 
were governed by their own kings. Sefac and Memnon were great 
conquerors, and fubdued Chaldea, Myria, Media, Perfia, Ba&ria; 
&c. but in their hiftories no mention is made of any oppofition 
made to them by an Affyrian empire then ftahding. Homer men- 
tions Bacchus and Memnon kings of Egypt and Perfia, but knew 
nothing of an Affyrian e ? m]5ire (29 j. Whence it is manifeft, thai 

the Aflyrian empire, \yhich Ctefias riiakes as afttient as the flood, 
did not begin till the reign of Pul, who reduced all the above- 
mentioned nations. 

(L) That in the time of Shalmanefer they were fubjecl: to the 



Aflyrians, is plain, from fcripture,. where that prince is faid to 



have tranManted the inhabitants of Samaria to Halah and Habor 



and the other cities of the Medes (30). In this captixity T^oh 
vras carried from his native country, the city of Thifhe, in the 
tribe of Nepthali, with Anna his wife z.nd ,T*obias his fon, intd 
Aflyria j but the reft of his brethren were carried into Media, 
and planted there, particularly Gabael in! Rages, and Raguel 



Ecbatari (31), which proves Media to have been in the time of 



Shalmanefer fubjeft to the king of Affy 



(29) See Sir Ifaac Newton's Chronol, of ancfent kingdoms, g; 
j6s.&fcq. (30) 2 Kings xvii. (31) Tobit^ G; i. 
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prevented Tobit from going into Media, according to his 
cuftom c ; and they muft have happened about the latter 
end of Sennacherib's reign, that is, about the year of the 
flood 2289, before Chrift 710. The Medes, haying thus 
refcued their country from the Aflyrian bondage, fell into a 
kind of anarchy, as Herodotus informs us d , which gave 
Efar-haddon or Aflar-hadon, who fucceeded Sennacherib, 
and was both a valorous and fortunate prince, an opportu- 
nity of bringing great part of Media, if hot the whole coun- 
try, anew under fubje£rion. How long the anarchy may 
have lafted is hard to determine. Some include the years 
of the anarchy in the fifty-three which Dejoces, their firft 
king, is faid to have reigned. It cannot have lafted above 
twenty or thirty years 3 for Phraortes, who fucceeded De- 
joces, and reigned, according to Herodotus c , twenty-two 
years, was (lain by Chynilad^n, or Nabuchodonofor, in the 
twelfth year of his reign. Nabuchodonofor . came to the 
crown in the year of the flood 2351, before Chrift 648^0 
that Phraortes was killed eighty-fix years after the Medes 
had revolted from the Aflyrians ; from which number, if 
wefubtracl: the fifty-three of Dejoces and twenty-two of 
Phraortes, eleven years will remain for the anarchy. But 
the reign of Dejoces, who, as we read in Herodotus f , W 
fome time exercifed the office of judge before he was chofen 
king, is evidently too long, and we may fafely abridge 
it of fifteen or twenty years,, adding them to . the anarchy. 
From the beginning of the reign of Dejoces to the deftruclti- 
on of Niniveh, which happened in the fecond year of the 

reign of Jehoiakim (M),that is in the year of the flood 2390* 

before 



c Tobit. i. 15. <* Herodot. 1. i. e. 71. * Herodot. 

fcbi fupra. f Ubi fupra. 



(M) In the reign of Jofiah, when Zephaniah prophefied, Ni- 
niveh and the kingdom of Aflyria were Handing, for that pro- 
phet foretells their fall (32). Not long after Pharaoh Necjio 
led his army to the Euphrates againft tlie king of AfTyria, andoB 
his march flew Jofiah (33} ; whence it is manifeft, that, the lau 
king of Afifyria was Hill alive. But in the third and fourth year 
of Jehoiakim, the fucceffor of Jofiali, we find Affuerus king ot 

the Medes and Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, leading then 

& J armies 



(32) Zeph. i. 1. and ii, 15. (33) 2 Kings xxiu. 

•2 Chron, xxxv. 20. 
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' before Chrift 609, Media may be.properfy ftiied a kingdom. 
From the deftru&ion of Niniveh, we may date the rife of 
the empire of the Medes ; r for the conquerors,; that Is', Ne- 
buchadnezzar and Cyaxares, having fhared the Aflyrian em- 
pire, they both became very powerful, and reduced moft 
of the neighbouring nations, as we fhall fee in the fequel of 
this hiftory. Their empire lafted till the taking of Baby- 
lon 5 for Xenophon s tells Us, that, after . the reduction of 
that city, Cyrus went to the king of the Medes at Ecbatan, 
and fucceeded him in the kingdom, which is entirely agree- 
able to fcripture. Babylon was taken feventy-three years after 
the deftru&ion of Niniveh, to which we may add the two 
years that Darius the Mede reigned over . that .city* fo that 
the empire of the Medes lafted feventy^five years, at the 
period of which the Perlian empire took rife in Cyrus. 
That Darius the Mede reigned over Babylon, is unqueftion- 
able ; for he is faid in fcripture h , to have introduced there 
the immutable laws of the Medes and Perfians. In his reign 
the Medes are ever placed before the Perfians *, as the Perfi- 
ans in the reign of Cyrus and his fucceflors are always fet 
before, the Medes k . 

Before we proceed to the hiftory. of the Medes, we 

fhall exhibit the feries of their kings according to feveral au- 
thors. 



►7" 



- t 



s Xenoph. cyrop. 1* 8; 

ubi fupra. ; & v. .28. yiii. 2©. 
Dan. x. i a 20. & xi.' 2. 



h Dan. vi, 8, 12, 15 



: ' * Dan. 

k Efth. i. 3. 14, 18, 19. 
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armies againft the king of Egypt, and taking from him what he 



had newly taken from the Affy 



Whence we may conclude 



that Niniveh was already reduced* and the conqueft of Any 



pleted 



We 



therefore err above a y eat or two, if we 



place the deftru&ion of Niniveh and fall of the Aflyrian empire 
the fecond year of Jehoiakim 
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of the Kings of the Medes, according to Herodotus, 




Ace. to Herodot: 



* 
* 



* 



* 
* 



* 



* 



1 Dejoces 

2 Phraortes 
Cyaxares 

4 Aftyages 




Total 



* 



* 
* 



3te • ^ 



^k' 3fc rfe 



53 

22 

40 

33 



I'* 



j 50 



and SyncelKis. 



Ate to Dibd * 



2 





Arbaces 

Mandauces* 
Sofarnras : 
4. Articas 
Arbacines 
Artasus 

Artynes 
Antibarnes * 

9 . Aftibares 

io Apandas or 

Afty ages 






28 

50 
22 

40 

22 

40 



282 



Acg. to Eufeb. 

1 Arbaces 

2 Sofarmus 
Medidus- 




4 Cardiccas 







Dej oces 
Phraortes 

_ t 

Cyaxares 
Aftyages 



Total 



28' 

3° 



40 



54 
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J- 



*59 



Siculus 
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Ace; to 

Z Arbaces 
2 Mandauces: - 

Sofarrnus 
4 Artycas 
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Aphraartes 

Cyaxares 

Aftyages or 
Darius 
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3<* 

3° 

54 
32 
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This table contains what may be called two original 
catalogues, thofe of Herodotus and Dioclorus, as he has 
borrowed it from Ctefias., The other two are compound- 
ed of both, with an equal deference to each, as far as they 
go. By what we have laid down above, and confirmed with 
the authority of holy writ, it appears, that Herodotus is not 
greatly miftaken in his numbers. Ctefias enumerates ten 
kings of Media, whofe names 'are different from thofe men- 
tioned by Herodotus, except the laft whom he calls Aftyages, 
and piodorus names Apandas. The reigns of the eight firft 
amount to 282 years, and thofe of the two laftare omitted 1 
{hit if they be fupplied from Herodotus, they will come ye? 
ry near Juftin's account, who fuppofes the kings of Media, 
to have reigned 350 years. Eufebius and Syncellus differ as 
jvidely from Ctefia§ as from each other, except in the name 
and reign of the firft ting Arbaces, and befides omit two of 
his ten. They pay a greater deference to Herodotus, whom 

copy more exactly, at leaft with regard to his names 




tho' they vary fometimes very materially from him in the 
engths of the reigns. As for the variations between thein, 
it would be a fruitlefs tafk to enquire into them, efpeciallyi 
as it muft appear, from what we have faid already, that they 
are both grofly miftaken (N). * 

: ■ ' H\ 4. SECT. 



i 



(NJ Bjpnyfius Halic^rnaflfeus and Appian have followed Hero* 
dotus, with regard to the duration of the empires of the Affyrians 




and Medes. The former acquaints us (34), that the empire p 
{he Medes was ruined in the fourth generation ; and the latter 
(35), that the three great empires, of the Affyrians, Medes, and 
P,eriians ? to the time bf Alexander, did not laft 900 years. Th* 
Perfian empire continued, 230. years, from the firft jpear of the fifty- 
fifth Olympiad to the fecond of the hundred and twelfth! Tq 
this number if we add 670 years, which the empires of the Afly- 



nans and Medes lafted according to Herodotus,' the fum will Be 



but 900 years. Thefe are the fentiments of the moft judicious 
among the profane hilk>rians, concerning the duration of the em- 
pires of the Aflyrians and Medes. But on the other fide, Cepha- 
leon, Alexander Pelyhiftor, Diodorus Siculus, Caftor, Trogus 
Pompeius, and his abbre viator Juftin, with Velleius Paterculus, 
have followed Ctefias in his catalogue of the AfTyrian kingsj 
Among chriftian chronologers Africanus, Eufebius, and Syncellus 
have inferted in their catalogues the kings of the Aflyrians and Medes 
mentioned by Ctefias 3 though^ in order to adiiift their chrono- 

logies 

(34) Bionyf, Hali<$r, \. 1. Hilt. Rom. (&£) Appian, fcj 
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T. IV 



The Hiftory of the Medes. 



W 




{hall begin with what we may call the fabulous 
hiftory of the Medes, being extracted from Ctefias, 

his 



ogies, they have fometimes abridged, and fometimes encreafed, 

heir number. 

If the empire of the Medes continued 352 years, as it muft 
have done according to Ctelias, if we fupply the reigns of the 
two laft kings in his catalogue from Eufebius or Syncellus, it muft 
be fuppofed, that after the empire of the Affyrians was de- 
ftroyed by Arbaces, there were no Aflyrian kings either at Niniveh 
or, Babylon, and that the Medes were fole matters of Afia. But 



this fuppofition is evidently repugnant both to facred and profane 



hiftory. If we confult the fcripture, we (hall find that the Affy 
rian empire was never more potent than after this pretended de- 
ftruction of Niniveh. The prophet Jonah, who flourifhed in the 
reigns of Azariah king of Judah and Jeroboam king of Ifrael, 
was fent to preach repentance to Niniveh, about eighty years 
after the fuppofed reign of Arbaces, and Niniveh was then a great 
city, three days journey long 5 it had a king of its own, and 
was fo "populous as to contain above 1 20,000 children, not yet 
come to the reafon (36). Could a city, which had been reduced 
to a heap of rubbifh but eighty years before, grow to fuch a pitch 

of grandeur in fo Ihort a time ? For according to the prophef s 
account, it was then in the meridian of its fplendor. Thofe who 
follow Ctefias have been forced to own, that Niniveh was twice 
taken and deftroyed,viz. in the time of kingjehofaphat by Arbaces 
and three hundred years after in the reign of Jofiah. But the 
fcripture, Jofephus, and all profane writers, allow only one defo- 
lation of that great city. The latter differ only in the time 
when it happened. Herodotus places it at the end of the reign 
of Cyaxares, and Polyhiflor does : not much differ from him, 
Ctefias and his followers refer it to the reign of Arbaces three 
hundred years earlier. That the latter are miftaken is manifeft 
from holy writ, as we have already fhewn. We may add, that 
this powerful empire, which Arbaces founded, muft foon have 
decayed, which is inconfiftent with the fyftem of Ctefias and the 

authors that follow him. The Afifyrian empire muft have raifed 



(36} Jonah, iii. 3. & iv. z* 
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his tranfcriber Dibdorus, and their followers. According 
to thefe, the Medes were governed by kings of their own 
before the early days of Ninus, the pretended founder of 
the Aflyrian monarchy. For when Ninus invaded this 
country, it was ruled by one Pharnus, who, being worfted 

by that mighty warrior, was taken prifoner, and crucified 

with his wife and feven childern J . Thus Media was re- 
duced to a province of the Aflyrian empire, and remained 
fubjecl: to the fucceflbrs of Ninus till the time of Sardana- 
palus. However, they made fome attempts towards the 
recovery of their liberty, during the regency of Semiramis 
and minority of her fon Ninyas ; for me is faid to, have in 



vaded Media with a mighty army, and encamping near a 



mountain called Bagiftan, to have made a pleafant garden twelve 
furlongs in compafs. The mountain was dedicated to Ju- 
piter, and had on one fide craggy rocks feventeen furlongs 
high, which fhe afcended on the packs and loads carried 
by the beafts pf burthen that followed her army. In the 
lower part of this rock fhe caufed herftatue to be hewn out, 
and a hundred of her guards attending her. From hence, 
fhe marched to Chaon a city of Media, where, on thetpp 
of a very lofty rock, fhe formed another pleafant garden , 
with ftately edifices, whence fhe might behold the beauties 
of the fpot, and her whole army encamped in the plain- 

From Chaon fhe advanced towards Ecbatan, and on her 

march 



1 Diodor. Sicul. 1. 2. c. 1. 



itfelf again, Niniveh mult have been rebuilt, and have paft from 
an heap of rubbilh to an extraordinary pitch of grandeur, and all 
this in the fpace of 70 or 80 years. For after this . pretended 
deftru&ion of Niniveh and the Aflyrian empire, we find in fcrip- 
ture a feries of Aflyrian kings and a potent empire not fubject to 
the Medes. Befides, if we compare the deftru&ion of Niniveh 
defcribed by Ctefias with that we ; read in fcnpture and Polyhiftor, 
they will plainly appear to be the fame. Ctefias fays, that 5ar- 
danapalus burnt himfelf, his concubines, and treafures ; Polyhiftor 
writes the fame of Sarac. Ctefias tells us, that the Medes in 
conjunftion with the Babylonians deftroyed Niniveh 5 and the fame 
is confirmed by Polyhiftor and the facred penmen. Ctefias writes, 
that . the city was laid in afties, and the citizens difperfed ; and 
this is what we read in the prophets. Such a conformity of fads, 
joined to the former evidences, amount to a full conviclion, that 

there was but one defttu&iou of the Aflyrian empire, and one de- 
flation of Niniveh; " ' 
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parch levelled mount Zarcaeum, wlpch was many furlongs 
in extent, filled up vallies, and in fpite of nature opened a 
plain and eafy way to Ecbatan, which to our author's time 
was called Semiramis's road p t Thefe extraordinary works, 
as they were lafting monuments of her conquefts, not only 
<wer the rebellious Medes, but nature jtfelf, kept that nation 
in a fervile fubje&ion and dependency to the reign of Sarda- 
riapalus, that is, for the fpace of near 1400 years (O), when 
Arbaces governor of Media and Belefis governor of Baby*? 
Ion put an end to the Aflfyrian empire, in {he mariner w$ 
have related in the hiftory of AfTyria ?. * 
^rbacfls. • Arbaces, the firft king of the Medes, after their revolt, 

is reprefented as a prince of great generofity and gratitude, as 
appears from his behaviour towards the mean-fpirited Baby- 
lonian Belelis, who by a pious fraud bereaved him of the im? 
menfe treaures, that were concealed in the afhes and nuns 
of the Aflyrian palace, as we, have olfewhete related* at 
length °. He is faid to have fdbdued ail* Ana, and to have 
reigned twenty weight years, 
andauccs. -. fj E was fucceeded by his fon Mandauces, who reigned 




fty yea^sj- but did nothing worthy of notice, being hini- 
fclf, as he is reprefented, a prince of a peaceable 
and his fubjetfts defirous of fome refpite, after 
ftruggles for liberty and empire in the laft reign. 




Soiarmus. - So s arm us appears next, by fome called Medidusjhe, 



reigned thjrty years, and this 4s all we find of him upon 
record. " 

Qt\z$* ' Artias, by fome called Artycas, by others Cardiccas, 



reigned next. From his name fome, who indulge con 



je&ures, argue h\m to have been a great and glorious prince 
the word Arti or Arta in the compofition of Jiis name, de 



fcoting greatnefs, as it does, according to the interpretation 




m Diodor. Sicul. 1. 2. c. 1. f Vol. iv. p. 255' 



£feq. o vol. iy. p. 366. 



1 



(O) Thefe fteries are of a piece with what the fame author re- 
lates elfewhere, viz, that the army of' Ninus confuted of two a»i* 
lions of men, at a time When the earth was not yet weUpeoplea J 
that Semiramis employed two millions of workmen in the buia«E 
of Babylon 5 that {he difpofed in the lhape o£ elephants the tow* 



of three hundred thoufand black oxen, and other fables or *»* 



Hke nature^ forged by Ctefias, and gravely related by I* 0 



sEorus 
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of Herodotus, in that of the Perfian Artaxerxes. All we 

Can fay is, that if he performed great things, his exploits 
have been long fince buried in oblivion. There is a- great 
fflifagreement among authors concerning the length of his 
-reign, fome allowing him fifty years, others thirty, and 
fome only thirteen. : 

After him came Arbianes, in whofe reign a war broke A r bkn«s 
out between the Medes and Cadufians, who, at the miti- 
gation of one Parfodes rifing up in arms, fhook off the 
yoke which they had for fome time groaned under. Par- 
fodes was by birth "* a perfian, but the chief favourite an4 
prime minifter of Arbianes king of the Medes, whom he 
ferved with great fidelity, till being highly provoked 



fentence pronounced againft him by that prince, he fled 
with threethoufend foot and a thoUfand horfe to the v Cadufians 



9 



I 



where he not only withdrew his obedience to Arbianes, but 
ftirred up the whole nation to a revolt. The Cadufians, 
fyej'ng thus encouraged to ftand up for their liberties, com- 
mitted the whole management of the war to Parfodes, a» 
the moft proper perfon on all accounts to appear at the head 
pf their army. But before he took the field Arbianes died 
after a reign of twenty years. If this Parfodes be the Per* 
foisdas mentioned by Nicolas of Damafcus, we. have already 
related what induced him to revolt % 

Artjeus came to the crown, while the Cadufians were Arteo* 
making vaft preparations to invacje his kingdom^ arid 



derftanding, that Parfodes was advancing towards the fron- 
tiers at the head of 200^000 men, he thought it high time 
to curb the infolence of the rebels. And accordingly 
haying raifed an army of 800,000 men, marched ou£ wjth 
this mighty boft, and engaged the rebels ; ' but Was* rnoft 

Jhamefully routed ; and forced to fave himfelf by flight 



leaving 50,000 of his men dead in the field of battle 



Upon -this victory the Cadufians proclaimed Parfodes thei* 
king, who accepting the crown infpired his new 




fitii that irreconcileable hatred wfiicH he had conceived 
againft the Medes, and laid the foundations of a perpetual 
enmity between the two nations! r lie ' is faid to have fo 



lemnly conjured the Cadufians, even on his death-bed, toj 
wa^e an eternal war with the Medes* and never lay dowri 

arms {ill that odipu$ nation was utterly abolifhed, 

g a; • the fame time. with curfes and imprecations fuch 

1 -'of 
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of his fuccefibrs, as ever ftiould upon any terms whatfoever 
be reconciled with them. In purliiance of this, as we 
may call it, his 1 aft will, the Cadufians watched all oppor- 
tunities of harafling the Medes with inroads, and doim 
them what mifchief they could, till the empire was trans- 
ferred from them to the Perfians % 

After Artaeus reigned Artynes twenty two years, but 

did nothing worth mentioning. He was fucceeded by Ar- 
tibarnas or Artabanus, in whofe reign the Parthians re- 
volting put themfelves under the protection of the Sacae, a 
people inhabiting mount Hsemodus, which feparates India 
from Scythia. This occafioned a war of many years be- 
tween the Medes and the Sacae, who were then governed 

queen Zanaira, a heroin of great prowefs. That 
princefs is no lefs celebrated by our author for her courage 
and conduct in war, than for her beauty. She had, accord- 
ing to him, refcued her country from the tyranny of the 
neighbouring princes, civilized her fubje&s, and inured 
them to military difcipline and the toils of war. After fhe 
liad for many years harafled the Medes, a peace was at 
laft concluded between her and Artynes on the following 
conditions ; that the Parthians fhould fubmit to the Medes, 
and the Sacae and Medes quietly enjoy what they poflefled at 
the beginning of the war r (P). 

Hitherto we have dwelt on what we may fafely call 
the fabulous hiftory of the Medes, thefe kings, or moft 

of them, being no where found but in the books, or rather 




m 



c 3 



* Diodor. Sicul. I. 2. c. 3. 7 Diodor. Sicul. 1. 2. 



(P) This queen was, according to our author, another Semira- 

mis. She excelled all of her own fex in beauty, and was inferior 
to none of the other in courage and wifdom ; Ihe built inany 
cities, made confiderable conquefts, and raifed the ob(c!|re na- 
tion of the Sacae to a great pitch of glory. Whence her fub- 
je&s, in gratitude for the many advantages they enjpyed 
means, ere&ed her a monument after her death of vaft diniei$- 
ons, being three furlongs in breadth, and on the top of whrjn 
was built a pyramid of a furlong in height. Upon this pyran^d 
me was reprefented by a golden coloffus, and ..adored by her ftp: 

je&s as a goddefs (37). 



1 . 
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in the imagination, of Ctefias, which was very fertile in 
the production of monfters. We now come to the genuine 
hiftory of Media, as it has been tranfmitted to us by authors 
of a quite different character. 

The Medes, having thrown off the Aflyrian yoke in the The genu? 
reign of Sennacherib, lived fome time without a king, but jjjtoj* of 1 
were again brought under fubje&ion by one of their own e es * 
country, whofe name was Dejoces. He is reprefented as a 
fubtle, crafty man, and aiming at abfolute power, and is 
faid to have compared his defign in the following manner. 
The Medes were at that time divided into feveral diftri£h, 
in one of which lived Dejoces, who, feeing all kind of 
licentioufnefs prevail over the whole country, applied him- 
felf to the adminiftration of juftice with great zeal and dili- 
gence. The Medes of the fame diftri<St, obferving the 
equity of his conduct, chofe him for their judge ; and he, 
afpiring to the fovereign power, performed that office with 
all poffible regard to juftice. By this means he not on 
acquired a great reputation in his own diftri£r, but among 
thofe alfo of the other divifions, who looked upon him as 
the only impartial judge in the whole nation. Whence 
fuch as thought themfelves injured by unjuft fentences 




reforted from all parts to him in order to obtain juftice ; till 
at laft no one would commit the decifion of a difference to 
any other perfon, , At laft the numbers of thofe, who ap- 
plied to him for redrefs, increafing in proportion to the 
great fame of his equity, and the whole care of adminifter- 
ing juftice being devolved upon him, he unexpectedly ab- 
fented himfelf from the place where he ufed to determine 
differences, declaring, he would no longer perform that 
office, and fubmitting it to the judgment of his countrymen, 
whether it was reafonable, that he fhould neglect his private 
affairs to attend thofe of the public. Hereupon rapine 
and all manner of wickednefs prevailing to . fuch a 
degree, that it was not fafe to live in the country, the. 
Medes called a general afTembly of the whole nation, ta 
deliberate on the means of reforming the abufes that were 
daily becoming more frequent. Upon this occafion thofe 
who were in the intereft of Dejoces obferved, that if a 
ftop was not put to the growth of' the diforders that had 
already overfpread the whole land, they fhould foon be. 
obliged to abandon their country to a foreign enemy. They 
advifed therefore their countrymen to appoint a king of 

their own nation? as the only expedient that could refcue 

• ' . their 
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their country from impending ruin. ■ , Their difcourfe 



was 



The Medes received with general approbation, and a king was refolved 
wrfolveto on> Their next deliberation was concerning the perfon 
crca e a mg. tnev {^ oll \^ pilfer to the crown* when Dejoces was 

named to the fovereignty, and with univerlal applaufe 
placed 9n the throne s . 
Vejocei Thus was Dejoces created king ; and being veiled with 

chofen. 



fupreme power he threw off the mafk, and commenced 



Year of the j7 ran ^ » 



though the rigor he pracTifed 



may perhaps have 



flood 2300. heen abfolutely neceflary to bring the nation* after fome 
Before Chrift years of anarchy, into any order or difcipline. 

The firfl thing he did after his promotion was to com- 
mand his new fubjecls to build him a palace fuitable to his 
dignity, and to appoint him guards for the fafety of his 



perfon . 



He was obeyed, and on the ground which he 




chofe a ftrong and ftately fabric was erected - for his ordinary 
jefidehce. At the fame time he was allowed to ehufe for 
his guard out of the whole nation fuch as he thought 
proper for that truft. Thus fettled on the throne; he 
united the feveral difiricls, into which the Medes had been 
divided during the anarchy, and turned his thoughts to- 
wards' building a ftrong city* which might be the metropo- 



lis of his new kingdom. To this alfo his fubje&s fubmitted 
and the famous city of Ecbatan was built, purfuant to his 
orders and directions, a city, which in procels of time be ; 



came very famous in thofe parts 




Dejoces, 



« Herbdot. 1 1. c. 95. 



Ecbatan in fcrip 



Ctefias and Stephanus Agb 



(38) is called Achmetha 
In the book of Judith 




f t 



have been built by Arphaxad king of the MedeS } but 



faid 

Whether Arphaxad and Dejoces be but 
the fame perfon is what we' mall examine hereafter 



names 



deaux (39) 



of one and 
Dr. Pri- 

upon what ground we know not, that Ecba 



tan was only enlarged and beautified by Dej 



He will per 



haps have Arbaces, whom by 



unaccountable inadvertency he 



confounds with Tiglath-pilefer, to be the founder of it. JofepJjJ 1 




quaints us, that the decree of Cy 



about rebuild 



|ng the temple of Jerufalem, was found at Ecbatan, which pMf 



prbvei 



(38) Ezra. vi. 2. 



lament, p 



(39) Connect df the old aha nflf 
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(40) Jofeph, Antiq. 1 
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Dejoces, thus lodged in a magnificent and well-de 



fended city, enacted the following laws* to be obferved by 




his fubjeds of what rank foeveh That no one fhould 
be admitted to his pretence* but trahfa£b all things by his 
fervants and minifters ; that none fhould be allowed evelt 
to fee him* that were not immediately of his houfliold, 
and that for any, who attended him* to laugh or fpit in 



his ^referiee mould be accounted a great indecency* and 
contrary to the refpedt which is due to a fovereign; Thefe 
laws he enjoined, that the malecontents might have ho op- 
portunity of putting in execution any evil defign againft 
his perfon, not doubting, but thofe, who were debarred 
from feeing him, would be eafily induced to think him of 
a fuperior nature to themfelves. Though he kept himfelf 
thus concealed from the eyes of the people, yet He Wa* 
informed of every thing that happened in his dominions, 
maintaining to that end many emiffaries in the provinces of 
his government, who brought him a minute account of 
every tran faction. By this means no crime efcaped either 
the knowledge of the prince, or the rigor of the law j 
and the punilhment, thus treading upon the heals of the of- 
fence, kept the wicked in awe, and ftemmed the courfe o£ 
violence and injuftice. 

Dejoces was fo entirely taken up hi civilizing his uri- 
polifhed fubjee-fo, and making laws, that he never engaged 
in any enterprize againft his neighbours, though his reign waa 
very long, for he is faid to have ruled over the whole nation 
of the Medes fifty three years 

He was fucceeded by his fon Phraortes, who being of a phrrfdrto*;. 
warlike temper, and not fatisfied with the kingdom of Me- Year of che 
dia, which his father had left him, invaded Perfia, and is^U?// 
faid to have brought that nation under fubje<5tion to the chrift,*^^ 

Medes a . But we are inclined to difagree with our author 

in this particular, and afcribe the conqueft of Perua* not f 

to Phraortes, but to his fon and fucceffor Cyaxares (P) 



t 




However 



\ 



* Herodot; L i.e. 96. aio.u » Herodot. I, 1. c. 16k 



jpfoves it to be the fame with the Achmetha of fcripture, whers 
according to Ezra (41) the faid decree was lodged. 

(P) It feems plain from fcripture, that the Perfians were not 

Ugdued by the Medes, till after the taking of Niuiveh, by the 



(41) Easa, ubi fupra; 



the Hiftory of the -Modes. 
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However, he fubdued feveral of the neighbouring nations, 
attacking one after another, till he made himfelf niafter of 
almoft all the upper Afia, lying between mount Taurus and 
the river Halys. Elated with the good fuccefs, that attended 
his army, at length he invaded Aflyria, which was now in 
its decline, and greatly weakened by the revolt of many na- 
tions, who, following the example of the Medes, had with- 
drawn their obedience from the Aflyrians. Nebuchado- 
nofor, or Chyniladan, at that time king of Aflyria, raifed 
a powerful army to oppofe the conqueror, fummoning the 
whole force of his wide-fpreading dominions, and inviting 

other 



A 



joint forces of Cyaxares and Nebuchadnezzar. In tire fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, which the Jews reckon to be the ftfft of 
Nebuchadnezzar, God threatened by his prophet (42), that ht 

•would take all the families of the north and Nebuchadnezzar the 
king of Babylon, and bring them againfi Judea, and againji the 
nations round about, and utterly deftroy thofe nations, and mah 
them an afionijhment and la/ling defolatioh, and caufe them all to 

drink the wine-cup of his fury ; and in particular, he names the 
kings of Judah and Egypt, and thofe of Edom, and Moab, and 
Ammon, and Tyre, and all the kings of Elam, and all the kings 
of the Medes, &c. Where it is to be obferved, that, in num- 
bering the nations which were to be fubdued, he omits the Af- 

fyrians, who muft confequently have been already conquered, 

and names the kings of Elam or Per/ia, as diftinft from thofe 

of the Medes, whence we may conclude, that the Perlians were 

not yet fubdued by the Medes. In the beginning of the reign 

of Zedekiah, that is in the ninth year of Nebuchadnezzar, the 

lame prophet foretold the approaching conqueft of Periia by the 

Medes and their confederates : Behold, fays he, 1 will break 

mis 



the bona of Elam 



from the four quarters of heaven 



upon Elam will I bring the four *wi 



and there Jhall be no 



nation where the outcajls of Elam Jhall not come 



I will 



fee my throne in Elam, and <will deftroy from thence the king ana 
the princes, faith the Lord ; but it Jhall come to pafs in the lat- 
ter days ( that is in the reign of Cyrus) that I *will bring again 
the captivity of Elam faith the Lord (43). ■ # \ 

From thefe words of the prophet it is manifeft, that in 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar, nay, after the deltruftion of Niniveb, 
the Perlians had kings of their Own, and confequently could not 
be fubdued by Phraortes, who was killed before Nebuchadnezzat 
came to the crown of Babylon (44). 



the 



(42) Jerem. xxv. 



(43) Jerem. xlix. 55, &c 



(44) 



See Sir Ifaac Newton Chron. of anc. kingd, amend, p. 3*3' 
& feq. 
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other nations of the eaft to his affiftance* His embafladors 

were received every where with contempt, and no one peo- 
ple obeyed the fummons. However, Nabuchadbnofor took 
the field with what force he had, and he, joining battle 
with Phraortes in the great plain of Ragau, defeated his ca- 
valry^ overturned his chariots, and purfuing the -king to 
the adjacent mountains^ whither he had made his retreat, 
took him priforter and put him to death. After this 
jyi&ory he entered Media, took many ftrong holds without 
oppofition^ and puming on his conquefts ftormed.the fa- 
mous city of Ecbatan, and levelled it with the ground* 
Flufhed beyond meafure by this, perhaps more than ex- 
pe&ed^ fuccefs* he returned to Niniveh, where he feafted 
and revelled with thofe who attended him in this expediti- 
on, for the fpace of 120 days w . Phraortes reigned twen- 
ty- two years, and was ilain near the beginning of the reign 
of Jofiah ; for this war was made after Phoenice, Moab, 
Ammon, and Egypt had been conquered by AfTarhadon, and 
when the jews were newly returned from captivity, as is 



plain from the book of Judith x (QJ *. 



▼ Judith, lv. 3. &c. Herodot. h i. c. 102; * Ju- 



dith, i. 7, 8, 9 



( QJ As Arphaxad is faid; in the firft book of Judith (45); 
to have been killed by Nabuchadonofor, and likewife to have 
built Ecbatan, moft writers will have Dejoces, the founder of 
Ecbatan, and not Phraortes, to have carried on this unfuccefsful 
war, and loft his life in the mountains of Ragau (46). The 

paffage in Judith, that Arphaxad built a very ftrong city> and 
tailed it Ecbatan} has led them aftray, and made them conclude,, 
that Arphaxad muft be Dejoces who was certainly the founder 
of that city. But the Greek text of Judith, which the vulgate 
tranflat^j^adificavit, bailt, fays only, that Arphaxad added new 

buildings" to Ecbatan, .Ertpm^m ski Exectr&vots. And what 
can be more natural, than that the fon mould finifh fo great a 
work, which the father had begun, but had not been able to 
perfect. 

* The authors, in the hiftory of AiTyria, page 285V 
place the defeat and death of Phraortes twelve years 
earlier, viz. in the year of the Flood, 2363. before Cbrift, 

636. 

i 

(45) Judith, i. 1, (46) See Umer's AnnaL at the year 

of the world 3347 
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Upon the death of Phraortes his fon Cyaxares was placed 

on the throne. He was a brave and enterprizing prince, 
and indeed fuch a man was, then more than ever, want- 
ing to fave the nation from impending flavery, moft part 




of the kingdom being poflefTed by the Affyrians. Havin 

T h ** ett * ec * fr m fetf we ^ m h* s kingdom, and brought his troops 
%3 7 e 5 under good difcipline (R), he foon recovered what the 
before Afiyrians had taken after their victory in the plains of Ra- 
, 624.g au# What he had next at heart was to avenge the death 



of his father by the deflru&ion of Niniveh. And accord- 
ingly, having aiTembied all his forces, he marched out with 
a defign to treat that city, as Nabuchadonofor had treated 
the metropolis of Media. The AfFyrians meeting him on 
the frontiers, with the remains only of that great army 
which had been deflroyed before Bcthulia, an engagement 



enfued, wherein the former were defeated and driven into 
Niniveh. Cyaxares, purfuing his victory, laid clofe fiege 
to the city 5 but: was foon obliged to give over the en- 

terprize, and employ his troops in the defence of his own 
kingdom y. 

A formidable army of Scythians, having driven the 
Cimmerians out of Europe, were in full march in purfuit 
of their flying enemies, and ready to enter Media. They 
were come from the neighbourhood of the Palus Mseotis, 



" — - — - — — - o 

and commanded by king Madyes the fon of Protothyas 



This Madyes can be no other than Indathytfus the Scythi- 
an, who invaded Afia, as Strabo informs us z , and, have- 



ing laid waft e great part of that country, advanced to the 

confine 



s 



y Herodot. ubi fupra. z Strab. 1. 1. prope initium 



that 



636. The caufe of this variation feems to be this, in the hiftory of 
the Afiyrians they compute the reign of Dejoces from the revolt 
of the Medes, including the twelve years of anarchy, but herein 
thehilloryof the Medes, they allow the fifty one years reign to 
Dejoces, exclufive of the anarchy. 

(R) Ke was the fir ft, according to Herodotus (47) 
marmalled the people of Alia into diftinft bodies of lances, 
cavalry, and archers ; whereas, before his time, horfe, and foot* 
and pikemen, and archers engaged promjfcuoufly. But this we 
can hardly believe, when we confider. that the nations of tn ] s 
part of Afia were ei 

mail have been more experienced in the military 



6 U 5 



d confequentty 



(47) Herodot. I. i.e. H3i 
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confines of Egypt. Cyaxares no fooner heard of their 

march, but, breaking up the liege of Niniveh, he advanced 



> 



with all his forces againft them. The two armies engaged 



and the Medes, though encouraged by the example of their 
king, who on that occalion gave proofs of an extraordinary 
valour, were utterly routed. The conquerors having no other 
enemy to contend with,over-ran not only all Media, but the 

greater part of upper Aua(S).From thence they extended their 

conquefts 




Eufebius tells us, that Cyaxares took the city of Niniveh 
before the Scythians invaded Media. But as Herodotus and all 
the profane hiftorians, without exception, unanimoufly agree in 
this point, that the Scythians broke into Media while he was be- 
fieging Niniveh, and obliged him to withdraw his troops from 
thence to the defence of his own kingdom, we have chofe to 
follow them,rather thanEufebius,whofe authors we are unacquaint- 
ed with. Touching the expedition of the Scythians Heroiotua 
tells us, that the Cimmerians, being driven out by the Scy- 
thians, invaded and laid wafte part of Alia,, and that the Scy- 
thians, not fatisfied with driving them from their habitations, 

followed them, we know not why, into far diflant countries, and 
in this purfuit fell, as it were by chance, upon Media, while the 
Cimmerians were gone another way into Lydia. As the Cim- 
merians, Scythians, and Sarmatians were all of the fame race 
and nation, which Goropius Becanus learnedly proves in his 
Amazonica, we are inclined to think, this pretended expullion of 
the Cimmerians was nothing elfe but the fending of a colony into 
Ma, with an army of Scythians to affiil them in acquiring new* 
fettlements, and efhblifhing plantations, in a foreign country. For 
though the Cimmerians, Scythians, and Sarmatians were but one 
people, yet they were diftinguifhed in name according to their 
different tribes, profelfions, and perhaps dialects. Such another 
expedition the fame people undertook fome ages after, when they 
were encountered by the Romans. For they came from the 
countries bordering on the lake Mseotis ; they were then, like- 
wife affifted, as Plutarch informs us (48), by their neighbours the 
Scythians, and had in their army above 300,000 men, befides a 
great multitude of women and children. They wandered over 
many countries, bearing all down before them, and finally de- 
igning to fettle in Italy, divided into feverai bodies to facilitate 
their paiFage thither ; but were all cut off in three battles by the 
Roman confuls. Mere neceffity obliged thefe poor nations to 

Ifl teft their neighbours and expofe themfelves to fuch dangers. 

L 1 2 For 



(48) Plutarch, in Mario; 
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• cbnquefts into Syria as far as the confines of Egypt. But 

• there Pfammiticus king of that country, meeting them i n 
perfon, prevailed upon the barbarians, what by entreaties 

' what by prefents, to proceed no farther, and thereby faved 
his country from the heavy oppreffion which his neighbours 

' groaned under a . In this expedition the Scythians pofTeffed 

themfeives 



Herodot. 1. i.e. 104. 1. z. c. 1. & I. 7. c, zo* 



-For their country abounding more in men than in fubftanee, 
and (hut up in the north by intolerable cold, they were compelled 
to difcharge their overgrown numbers on the fouthern countries, 
and drive others, right or wrong, from their pofleffions, as being 
entitled to what others had, becaufe they had nothing themfeives. 
As they were a warlike race and inured to hardfliips, they gene- 
rally prevailed, their next neighbours giving them a free paffage, 
that they might the fooner get rid of them 5 others fupplying 
them with provifions and guides to lead them to more wealthy 
countries. 

The firft body of thefe, mentioned by Herodotus, took the 
way of the Euxine fea, which they had on their left, as mount 
Caucafus on their right. They paffed through Colchis and Pontus, 
and arriving in Paphlagonia fortified the promontory, whereon 
Sinope was afterwards built by the Greeks. Here they left under 
a ftrong guard fuch as were unfit for fervice and great part of 
their baggage, and then continued their march into Phrygia, 
Lydia, and Ionia, having now no mountains or deejp rivers to flop 
their march ; for the Iris and the Halys they had already paffed, 
We mall ,give ah account of their wars with the Ly dians in the 
hiftory of Lydia. 

As the Cimmerians held their courfe wefterly along the more of 
the Euxine fea, fo the Scythians took the other way, and having 
the Cafpian on their left paffed between that fea and theCaucafus, 
thro' Albania, Colthene, and other obfeure nations, till they 
came into Media, where they engaged and routed Cyaxares, as 
we have faid. To this overthrow of Cyaxares Tremellius and 
Junius refer that prophecy of Nahum 5 He (that is Cyaxares be- 

fieging Niniveh) Jhall recount his worthies ; they Jhall Jiumbk » 

their walk (that is in the walk or perambulation of the Scythians* 
whofe coming at this time into Afia may well be fo termed, fin« 
was rather a palling thro' than any fettlement v for in ^ e 
ice of twenty eight years they over-ran, conquered, and lo» 
Media, Affyria, and all upper Afia) : they frail make hajle totht 
wall thereof, and the defence Jhall be prepared, that is, they 

fallen to Niniveh, as if they intended to deliver it from V» 

Medes befieging it (49). 




(49) Nahum* »• 5 



Chap. to. The Hiftory of the Medes^ 

tbemiclves of the city of Bethfheam, in the territories of the 
tribe of Mana^eh, on this fide of iheJordan,and held it as long 
as they continued in Afia ; whence it was called Scythopolis, . 
or the city of the Scythians b . On their return from Egypt, 
as they pafled through the land of the Philiftines, fome of 
the ftragglers plundered the temple of Venus at Afcalon, 
which was believed the moft ancient in the world dedicated 
to that goddefs. To avenge this attempt the goddefs is faid 

to have inflicted on thofe, that were concerned in the facri- 
lege, and their pofterity, the hemorrhoids ; which (hews, 
that the Philiftines frill preferved the memory of what they 
had formerly fufFered on account of the ark. For from 
that time they looked, it feems, on this diftemper, as a 
punifliment from heaven attending fuch facrilegious attempts, 
and therefore, in charging the Scythians with this crime, 
took care not to omit in their hiftories the punifliment, 
which their anceftors had fufFered for one of the fame 

nature 

The Scythians were for the fpace of twenty-eight years 

matters of the upper Afia, namely the two Armenians, 
Cappadocia, Pontus, Colchis, Iberia, and great part of 
Lydia, Cyaxares finding it impracticable to get rid of his 
troublefome guefls by open force, refolved to try what might 
be effected by ftratagem. And accordingly invited the 



greateft part of them to a general feaft which was given in 
every family. Each landlord made his guefts drink, and in 
that condition were the Scythians maflacred, and the king- 
dom delivered from a long and cruel bondage (T). The 

Medes 



* 



h SyncelL p, 214. f Herodot. 1. I. c. iojj 



(T) We do not find* that the Scythians, who efcaped this 
bloody feaft, raifed any commotions in Media, or that they ever 
afterwards^ either in revenge of this treachery, or on any other 
pretence, troubled the Medes. Which feems the more ftrange, 
as we know from Herodotus himfelf (50), that the army return- 
ing out of Media was very ftrong and numerous, and met with 
greater oppoiition at home than they had found abroad. We 
are therefore apt to believe, that the ftratagem of Gyaxares was 
attended with lefs bloodlhed than is commonly fuppofed. For 
by cutting off the chief men among them, he may have brought 

the others to reafonable terms. It is not improbable, that, in 
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the 



(50) Herodot. I. 3.c. *2 



The Hiftory of the Medes. Book L 

Medes then repoffefTed themfelves of the provinces they had 
loft, and once more extended their empire to the banks of 
the Halys, which was their antient boundary weft ward 

Cyaxares, having thus freed his country from the oppreflion 
of the Scythians, found himfelf foon after engaged in a war 
with the Lydians. The occafion of this war is thus related 
by Herodotus d . Upon a fedition which happened among 
the ScythianNomades, a party of them made their efcape into 
Media, where they were not only entertained with great 



humanity by Cyaxares, but entrufted with the education of 



divers youths, whom they were to inftru£t in the ufe of the 
bow and the Scythian language. Thefe ftrangers went fre- 
quently to hunt, and were ever accuftomed to return with 
fome game. But one day happening to come home with empty 
hands, Cyaxares, whom they ufed daily to prefent with fome 
venifon, treated them with raoft opprobrious language ; 
this they refented, and agreed among themfelves to kill on 
of the youths committed to their care, drefs his He£h like 
venifon, and ferve it up to Cyaxares and his guefts. They 



A 



executed what they propofed, and then flying to Sardis im- 
plored the protection of Halyattes king of Lydia. Cyaxares 
immediately difpatched embafiadors to demand the Scythians, 
but they not being able to prevail with the king of Lydia to 
deliver them up, a war of five years enfued between the 
two nations with various fucceis (U). The battle fought in 

the 



c Herodot. 1. i. c. io6. i Herodot. 1. i. c. 73,74. 



the fpace of twenty-eight years, many had fettled themfelves fo 
well, that they were willing to live in fubjection to Cyaxares, 
provided, they might peaceably enjoy what they poffefTed ; many, 
who had enriched themfelves with the fpoils of Aiia, were willing 
to return home to their wives and families with the booty,and fuch 
as. were not pleafed with either of thofe two courfes might join 
their companions in Lydia and Parthia, or feek their fortunes in 
other countries. We read in fcripture, that all the families of 
the north were with Nebuchadnezzar ; which may well be under- 
ftood of thofe northern nations fettling in his dominions, after 
they were driven out of Media and Lydia. 'Tis certain, that 
after this expulfion of the Scythians,, the Babylonians, who never 
before had been a match for the Egyptians, in all engagements 
with them carried the day ; which may be afcribed to this 
new addition of forces. 

(U) This Herodotus delivers as the occafion of a war between 

the Medes and Lydians 5 the one king demanding the fugitives, 



Chap, 10." The Hiftory of the Mecfes. 

the fixth year of this war was very remarkable on account 
of a total eclipfe of the fun, which happened during the, 
engagement, and had been foretold by Thales the Milefian 

(W). * The Medes and Lydians, who were then in the. 

heat 



and the other refilling to deliver up fuch as had put themfelves 

under his protection. But to us, we muft own, it does not at all 
feem probable, that the Scythians fhould have fheltered themfelves 
from their own countrymen in the dominions of either prince, 
confidering how odious the Scythian name muitat this time have 
been in both kingdoms. As to Cyaxares, they had particular 
reafons to diflruft him for the treachery he had {hewn towards 
their countrymen , as we have related above. Some writers are 
of opinion, that the Scythians, who retired into Lydia, where 
fuch as had efcaped the maffacre in Media, and not a new colony, 
which feems molt likely, for that universal daughter being frefti 
in their memories, it is very unlikely, that, other Scythians would 
have come to fettle in the very country where it had been lately 
perpetrated. 

(W) That this eclipfe fell out while Cyaxares the father of 
Aftyages and Halyattes the father of Crcejus were engaged in a 



battle, is confirmed by Endemus in his agronomical hiftory 



K t 



Pliny likewife (51), in fpeaking of eclipfes, acquaints us, that 
Thales the Milefian was the firlt that foretold an eclipfe of the 
fun 1 and adds, that the eclipfe foretold by him happened in the 
fourth year of the forty-eighth olympiad in the reign of Halyattes 
(and not of Aftyages as we find in fome modern copies) 170 years 
after the foundation of Rome. Clemens Alexandrinus (52) places 
this battle and the ecclipfe of the fun in the 50th olympiad, where- 
in he differs widely from Endemus, whom he quotes and pretends 
to follow. The time afiigned both by him and Pliny does not 
fuit with the reign of Cyaxares, but with that of his fucceffor 



Aftyages. The fun and moon tables of Ptolemy, which are 




fame with thofe of Hipparchus, place this eclipfe on the fourth 
year of the 44th olympiad, and on the 4th day of the Egyptian 
month Paeon ( or the 20th day of September, according to the 
Julian calendar, on a funday) three hours, thirty -five minutes 
before noon. But according to Sir Ifaac Newton it fell upon the 
28th of May, in the year of Nabonaffar 163, forty-feven years 



before the taking of Babylon (53), and 585'before Chrift 



Sir Ifaac Newton and Dr. Prideaux place the Ly di an peace 



after the deftruaion of Niniveh, and the former fixes the eclipfi 



of the fun, that happened during the engagement on the 28th 
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of 




(51) Plin. 1. i.e. 12; (52) Clem. Alexand. Stromat.L 1 

1 Sir Ifaac Newt, : C^B* of Aiuiens. kingd, ajn,end. p. 216- 






The Hiflpry of the Medes. 

lieat of the battle, equally terrified with this unforeseen 
event, which they looked upon- as a fign of the anger of 
the gods, immediately retreated, and foon after concluded 
a peace by the mediation of Labynetus, that is, Nebu- 



J 



chadnezzar, king of Babylon ? and Syennefis,king of Cil 
This peace was ftrengthened by a marriage between Aryenis, 
the daughter of Halyattes, and Aityages, the eldeft foa 0 f 
Gyaxares. Of which marriage was born the enfuing year 
Cyaxares, who in the book of Daniel is called Darius the 
Mede 

Cyaxares's firft care, as foon as he was difengaged from 
the Lydian war, was to refume the fiege of Niniveh, which 
the irruption of the Scythians had obliged him to raife. 
Having with this view entered into a ftrait alliance with Ne^ 
buchadnezzar king of Babylon,and confirmed it by a marriage 

btweeen that prince and his daughter Amy ite(X), he returned 
in conjunction with the Babylonians before Niniveh, took 

the 



* Herodot. ubi fupra. 
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*pf May, 585 years before" Chrift. Cyaxares, accdrdingto 

the computation of the authors in this volume, began his reign 
624 years before Chrift 5 allow him to have taken tip his two M 
years in preparations of war and beiieging of Niniveh jthe&ythians 
held Afia 28 years ; Niniveh was taken in the fecOnd or third 
year after the expuHion of the Scythians and in the lixth year 
after the deftruftion of Niniveh, and the 39 year of the reign 
of Cyaxares the battle was fought with the Lydians, the year in 
which Sir Ifaac Newton places the eclipfe. This being the lnoft 

part of chronology in this volume, it feemed proper to 



make thefe obfervations 



9 « 

(X) Some will have Amy ite to be the daughter of Aityages 



and 



grand-daughter of Cyaxares. But Aftyages could not at that 
time have a daughter marriageable, arid Nebuchadenezzar, 



had he married her, muft have been at the time of his death 
leaft eighty five years old, and Aftyages much older. In $f 
book of Tobit the deftru&ion of Niniveh is afcribed to Ahafu- 
erus king of Media and Nabuchadbnofor king of Babylon. This 
Ahafuerus can be no other thafi Cyaxares, who, as Sir Ifaac 
Newtofi fhews, was called Achfuerus, Affuerus, Oxy 
jprince Axeres or Cy-Axeres, the word Cy fignifyirig a prince m 
|he Median language (54). Jjy Nabuchadonofor is meant Ne- 

buchadnezz^ 




Sir Ifaac Newt, ubi fupra. p. 509 
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io, The Hiftory of the Medes; 



the place, flew Sarac the king, and levelled that mighty city 
with the groiind. Thus was the proud metropolis of the 
Aflyrian empire laid in allies, purfuant to the prophecies ufc- 
tered above a hundred years before. Wo id the bloody », it 
is all fall of lies and robbery j he that dajhes in pieces is come 
up before thy face K The l(Ord cometh itt avenge the cruelties 
done to Jacob and to Ifrael. I hear already the ndife of thi? 
pbip, and the ndife of the rattling of the. wheels^ and of the 
prancing horfes arid of the jumping chariots. The horjeman 
lifieth up both the bright fwofd and the glittering fpear. Tb 



fit eld of his mighty men is made red : the Valiant men are in 
fcarlet. They jhall fe em like torches , they Jhall run likt * the 
' ning. God is jealous ; the Lord revengetk, and is ft ' 




ous. The mountains quake at hiffi, and the hills melt, and 
the earth is burnt at his prefeHce t whd can ftand before his 
indignation 5 and who can abide in the fierceHefs of his anger ? 

Be*? 



s Nahum. Hi. f, ii. 1, z, & feq. 
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bijehadnezzar the greats both thefe names being given by the 
Babylonians to their kings, as that of Pharaoh was by the Egyp 



tians to theirs. That Nabbpollaflar the father of Nebuchad- 
nezzar was called by thefe names > is plain from the book of 



the Rabbies, and from . Jdfephus. R. Juchalih calls Nebuchadw 
iiezzar thefon of Nebuchadnezzar (55)5 and David Ganz calls the 
father Nebuchadnezzar* the firit, and the fon of Nebuchadnezzar 
the fecond (56). Jofephus in fpeaking of NabopallaiTar fome- 
times calls him NabUchaddriofor (57} and fometimes NabulalTar 
(59), which is a contradiction of Nabopallaffar. It is certain, 
that the books of Tobit and Judith cannot be' reconciled with 
any other antient writings^ facred or profane, relating to thole 
times y unlefs we allow the name of N abuch ado no for to have 
been common to the kings of Babylon. 

* The authors fix the taking of Niniveh in the year 609 
before Chrift. Gyaxares began to reign in the year 624 before 
Chrift, according to the computation of the authors here in the 
hiftory of the Medes ; the Scythians poffeffed Aiia 28 years, and fix 
years he was engaged in a war with the Lydians, therefore Ni- 
niveh could not be taken before the year 589 before Chrift ; fo that 
if they are right as tb the deftru&ion of Niniveh^ Phraortes's 
death could not happen later than the year 636 as placed in 
the firft volume ; but this is contrary to Sir ffaac Newton's 

calculation of the eclipfe and the former obfervations. 



Juchaf. fol. 136. (56) David. Gan2. at the year of 

the world 3285. (57) Jofeph. amig. 1. 10. c. 11. (59) Jofeph. 
contra Apion. I. 1. 
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* 

Behold I am againjl thee faith the Lord of hofts : I will flrip 
thee of all thy ornaments. Take ye the fpoil of Jilver , take 
the fpoil of gold ; for there is no end of the Jlore and glory 
cut of all the pie af ant furniture. She is empty, and void, and 
wajie. Niniveh is dejlroyed ; Jhe is overthrown ; Jhe is 
efolate. "The gate of the rivers jhall he opened, and the 
palace jhall he diffblved. And Huzzab Jhall be led atvay cap- 
iive ; Jhe Jhall be brought up, and her ?naids Jhall lead her, 
as with the voice of doves tabring upon her breajls. 1 fee a 
multitude of Jlain, and a great number of carcaffes ; and 
there is no end of their corpfes ; they Jlumble upon their 
corpfes. Where is the dwelling of the lions, and the feeding 



place of the young lions, where the lion, even the oldlkti^ 
walked, and the lions whelp, and none made the?n afraid : 
where the lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, and 
fir angled for his lioneffes, and filled his holes with prey, and 
his dens with rapine ? The Lord Jhall dejiroy Aflur e. He 
Jhall depopulate the city, which was fo beautiful, and turn it 
into a land where no man cometh, and into a defart. It 



Jhall be a dwelling place for wild heajis, and the birds of 
night Jhall lurk therein. Behold, Jhall it be faid, fee that 
proud city, which was fo fiately and fo exalted, which faid 
in her heart, I am the only city, and bejide me there is no 
ether. All they that pafs by her Jhall feoff' ' at her, and infult 

her with hiJJings and contemptuous guejlures (Y). 

This 



* Zephan. ii. 13. 15 



(Y) On the ruins of the old Niniveh another city was raifed, 

which for a long time bore the fame name, but never attained 
to the grandeur and glory of the former. It is now called Mo- 
ful (60), and fituated on the weft fide of the Tigris, where was 
antiently only a part of the fuburbs of old Niniveh j for the 
city itfelf flood on the eaft fide of the river. The circuit of 
Niniveh was, according to Diodorus Siculus(6i), 480 furlong 
that is fixty of our miles. Hence it is faid by Jonah (62) to 
a city of three days journey, that is in compafs. For twenty 
miles is as much as a man can well walk in one day. Strabo 
(63) tells us, that it was much bigger than Babylon, and in the 

fame place fays, that the circuit of Babylon was 385 furlongs, 



be 



(60) Thevenot. part. 2. 1. U c. 1 1. p. 50. (61) Biodor 

Sicul. 1. 2. p. 65. (62) Jonah, iii, 3. (63) Strabo 1. ip 
P-737*. 
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Chap, io. The Hiftory of the Medes. 

This victory with the deftru£Hon of Niniveh the Jews 

afcribe to the Chaldeans ; the Greek to the Medes ; Tobit, 
Polyhiftor, Jofephus, and Ctefias to both. It gave a be- 
inning to the great fuccefles of Nebuchadnezzar and Cy- 
axares, and laid the foundation of the two collateral empires, 
as we may call them, cf the Medes and Babylonians, which 
rofe on the ruins of the A (Tynan monarchy. 

After the reduction of Niniveh, the two conquerors 
profecuting their victory led the confederate army againfc 
Pharaoh-Neco king of Egypt,who had fometime before routed 
the king of Affyria and taken Carchemifh. Pharaoh met them 
near the Euphrates, was defeated, and forced to abandon 
whatever he had formerly taken from the Aflyrians h ; for 
what once belonged to them, Cyaxares and Nebuchadnez- 
zar looked upon now as theirs by right of conqueft (Z). 
After this victory they feized on the important 




of Carfhemifti , reduced all Coele-Syria and Phoenice 
and then with an army of Babylonians, Medes, Sy 



9 



Moabites, and Ammonites, to the number of 10,000 
chariots, 180,000 foot, and i20,©oo horfe, invaded and 
laid wafte Samaria, Galilee, Scythopolis, &c. and at laff: 

befieged 



h 2 Kings xxiv. 7. Jerem. xlvi. 2. Eupol. apud. Eufeb. pram, 
cvang. 1. 9, c, 35. 



that is 48 of our miles. The other twelve miles make it, as 
Strabo fays, much bigger than Babylon. We have already fixed 
the <era of its deftruction. 

(Z) From this time the Jewilh computation of the years of 
Nebuchadnezzar's reign begins, that is, from the end of the third 
year of Jehoiakim, and therefore the fourth year of Jehoiakim, 



when Nebuchanezzar was by his father taken into partnerfliip of 
the empire, is according to the Jews (64) the firft year of his 
reign. But according to the Babylonian computation his reign 



is not reckoned to begin till his father's death, which happened 



two years after. As both thefe computations are found in 
fcripture, we thought it neceiTary to fay thus much in order to 
reconcile them. We mull further obferve, that as the Chaldean 
aftronomers counted the reigns of their kings by the years of 
Nabonaflar, beginning with the month Thoth $ fo the Jews 
counted the reigns of their kings by the years of Mofes, begin- 
ning with the month Nifan ; infomuch, that if any king began 
his reign but a few days before the firfr of the month Nifan, thofe 
few days were reckoned a whole year, and the beginning of this 
month was accounted the beginning of his fecond year (65). 

(64) Jerem. xxv. 1 . (65) SirXfaac Newt, ubi fupra. p. 296. 
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befteged Jerufalem, and took king Jehoiakim prifoner*. 
JEnriched with the fpoils of the conquered nations, they 
vided their forces, Nebuchadnezzar purfuing his conquefts 
in the weft, and , Cyaxares falling upon the Aflyrian provin- 
ces of Armenia, Pontus, and Cappadocia, which he fub* 
dued with great (laughter of the inhabitants. After this 
they united their forces once more, and by the reduction of 

Perils (A) and Sufiana accompltfhed the conqueft of. the 
Aflyrian empire. 

The prophet Ezekiel* enumerates the chief nations that 
were fubdued and flaughtered by the two conquerors, 
axares and Nebuchadnezzar. Ajhur is there and all her 
company, viz. in Hades or the lower parts of the earth, where 
the dead bodies lay buried, his graves are about him : all of 
them Jlain, fallen by the fword, which caufed their terror 
in the land of the living. There is Elam, and all her mulfa 
tude round about her \grave, all of them Jlain 9 fallen by the 
fword, which are gone down uncir cnmci fed into the nether 
parts of the earthy which caufed their terror in the land of 
the living : yet have the born their Jhame with them that go 

down into the pit, w There is Meftiech, Tubal, and all 




her multitude ( viz. the Scythians) ; her graves are round 



hout him : all of them uncir cumcifed, Jlain by the fivord. 



though they cau fed their terror in the land of the living 
There is Edom, her kings, and all her princes 9 which with 
their might, are laid by them that were Jlain by the /word, 



There be the princes of the north all of them, and all tht 

SSidonians, which with their terror are gone dovjn with 




i 



&XX21. 



2 Kings, xxiv. 2. 7. Daniel i. 1. $c % Chron, xxxvi. 6* k 



(A) While the Affyrians reigned at Niniveh, Perfia was <B' 
vided into feveral kingdoms. Amongft others there was a king' 
dom of Elam, which flourilhed in the days of Hezekiah, Ma* 
Saflah, Jofiah, and Jehoiakim, kings of Judah, and fell in tw. 
feign of Zedekiah (66). This kingdom ieems to have been very 
powerful, and to have waged war with the king of Touran 
Or Scythia, beyond the river Oxus, with various fuccefs, ana at 
length to have been fubdued by the Medes and Babylonians ; 
Which confirms what we have faid before, viz. that the Perusns 
Were not fubdued by Phraortes, as Herodotus would have it> W, 

by Cyaxares, in conj unction with the Babylonians. 



(66) Jerenu xxv* 29, and xlix. 34". Ezek, xxxii. H 
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Book I. The Hiftory of the Medes. 

the Jlain* By the princes of the north are meant fuch as 
were on the north of Judsea, namely the princes of Ar- 
menia and Cappadocia, who fell in the wars which Cyax- 

ares waged in reducing thofe provinces after the deftru&ion 
of Niniveh. 

Cyaxaes, having thus ere&ed the kingdom of Media in- 
to a powerful empire, and (hared the new acquifitions with 
his Babylonian ally, died in the fortieth year of his reign ' 
and was fucceeded by his fon. , ', 

Ast y ages, who in fcripture is called Ahafuerus M . This Aftydgef," 
prince had by Aryenis, the daughter of Halyattes king of Year of th<s 
Lydia, Cyaxares II. called in fcripture Darius the Mede^JJj^ggg 
and who was fixty two years old at the taking of Babylon "^584. 
The fame year that Cyaxares was born, Aftyages gave his 

daughter Mandane. whom he had by a former wife, to 
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Cambyfes a Perfian ; from which marriage fprung Cyrus, 
the founder of the Perfian monarch* and the reftorer of 
the Jews to their country, to their temple, and former 
condition. He was born but one year after the birth of 
his uncle Cyaxares, and confequently was in the fixty- 
firft year of his age when Babylon was taken. Whether 
his father Cambyfes was king of Perfia, as Xenophon * 
would have it, or only a nobleman of that country, as 
we read in Herodotus P, is what we (hall examine here- 
after. Though the reign of Aftyages was very long, 
having lafted thirty-five years p, yet we find no parti- 
culars of it recorded in hiftory, except his repulfing the 
Babylonians, who, under the conduct: of Evil-merodach 
the fon of Nebuchadnezzar, had made an inroad into his 
country, as we have related at length elfewhere The 
vi&ory, which he gained on this occafion, was in great part 
owing to the valour and conduct of Cyrus, who attended 
his grandfather in this expedition, and, though at that time 
but fixteen years of age, fignalized himfelf in a very par- 
ticular manner r , purfuing the Babylonian with great daugh- 
ter quite home to his own borders. This rafh, and feem- 
ingly unjuft, undertaking of Evil-merodach laid the foun- 
dation of that animofity between the Medes and Babylo- 
nians, which ended at laft in the ruin of Bab)' Ion. From 

hence we may infer, that Evil-merodach was not the fon 

of 



1 



Herodot ubi fupra. m Dan. ix. 1. n Dan. v. 30? 

3 1 * 0 Xenophc Cyropsd. I. 1. * Herodot. 1. 1. 

p Herodot. 1. i,q x $o. 1 See before p. 965. * Xenoph. I. 



1* Cyrop<ed 



if go The Hiftory of the Medes. Book I r 

of Nebuchadnezzar by Amyite the daughter, of Cyaxares, 
or, as others will have it, of Aftyages, but by fome other 
wife ; it not being likely, that they would have thus en- 



gaged in war againft each other had they been fo 




related. It is {till more improbable, that Evil-merodach 
fhould undertake fuch hoftilities while he was on the point 
of marrying Nitocris, as is commonly reported, who was 
by birth a Mede. 

-Cyaxares H. Astyages after a reign of thirty-five years was fuc- 

£f Flood ceeae( ^ ms *° n Cyaxares, uncle to Cyrus. This prince 
2450. ' was fcarce warm on his throne, when he found himfelf 
Before chrift engaged in a bloody war, with NeriglhTar, who had mur- 
549 * dered Evil-merodach and ufurped the crown of Babylon. 

This war was carried on with great flaughter on both fides 
: by Cyaxares and Cyrus, during the reigns of the ufurper 
NeriglilTar, of his fon Laborofoarchod, and of Nabonadius 
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the fon of Evil-merodach and grandfon of Nebuchadnezza 
in whofe time Babylon was taken, and the Babylonian em- 
pire utterly ruined. But as this war, which lafted twenty 
years, was entirely managed by Cyrus, we fhall defer the 
relating of thefe important events, till the reign of that 
great and glorious prince, which, as he was the, founder of 
the Perfian monarchy, we fhall referve to the hiftory of 
that empire. 

As for Cyaxares, he is faid in fcripture to have taken 
the kingdom, after the reduction of Babylon and death of 
Belfhazzar 8 . For Cyrus, as long as his uncle lived, held 
the empire only in partnerfliip with him, though he had 



irely acquired it by his own valour. Nay, fo far did 
he carry his complaifance, that he let him enjoy the firft 
rank. But, the command of the army and the whole 
management of affairs being vefted in Cyrus, he alone was 
looked upon as the fupreme governor of the empire. 

And 

hence it is, that in Ptolemy 's canon no notice is taken of 
yaxares, but immediately after the death of Nabonadius, 
Cyrus is placed there as the next fucceflbr. But that a 
Mede reigned at Babylon after the death of Nabonadius, or, 
as Herodotus calls him Labynetus, the laft Babylonian king 
in the canon, is plain both from Xenophon 1 and fcripture 
the former tells us, that, after the taking of Babylon, 





went to the kine of the Medes at Ecbatan, and fuc 



ceeded him in the kingdom : and we read in fcripture, that 

Babylon 



* Dan. v.- 31,' t Xenoph. Cyropaed. 1. 8; 
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Babylon was deftroyed by the Medes tt ; by the kings of the 
Medes, and the captains and rulers thereof \ and all the land 

his dominion * i that the kingdom of Babylon was 

numbered, and finijhed^ and broken, and given to the Medes 
and Per/tans y ; firft to the Medes under Darius, and then 
to the Perfians under Cyrus : for Darius reigned over Ba- 
bylon like a conqueror, not obferving the laws of the 
Babylonians, but introducing the immutable laws of the 
conquering nations the Medes and Perfians z . In his reign 
the Medes, as we have obferved elfewhere, are conftantly 
placed before the Perfians a ; as the Perfians, in the reign 
of Cyrus and his fucceflbrs, are placed before the Medes b 5 
which mews, that, according to fcripture, a Mede reigned 
at Babylon between the laft Babylonifh king in Ptolemy's 
canon and Cyrus. This king can be no other than Cyax- 
ares, as Xenophon calls him c , or Darius the Mede, as he 
is ftiled by Daniel. The fcripture afcribes the deftru&ion 
of Babylon chiefly to Cyaxares, whereof Hierom alledges 
three reafons d ; 1 . becaufe Darius or Cyaxares was the 
elder of the two ; 2. in regard the Medes were at that 
time more famous than the Perfians ; and laftly, becaufe 
the uncle ought to be preferred to the nephew. On the 
other hand, few of the Greek writers take any.notice of 
Cyaxares, which we may eaftly account for. The Perfi- 
ans, defirous to magnify and extol Cyrus their countryman, 



gave him all the glory of that great conqueft, and from 
them the Greeks borrowed their relations. Befides, Cyrus 
alone was employed in the fiege of Babylon, Darius being 
then abfent, and the confederate army under his conduct 
ftormed the town, and put an end to the empire of Baby- 
lon. We may add, that as Darius did not reign at Babylon 
full two years, before the fame of this great conqueft was 
fpread abroad in diftant countries, Cyrus was hi the entire 
poffeffion of the Babylonian empire, whence they looked 
upon him as the great hero, who had alone performed fuch 
extraordinary feats. But J'ofephus e , who was better in- 
formed, tells us, that Darius with his ally Cyrus deftroyed 
the kingdom of Babylon. The fame author adds, that this 

Darius 



u Ifa. xiii. 17, 19. xj er> li, IU 2 g; r Dan. v. 1 

28 « 2 Dan. vi. 8, 12, 15. a Dan. vi. 8, 12, 
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JDarius was the fon of Aftyages, and that he was known to 
the Greeks by another name; Now if we afk the Greeks 
;the name of Aftyages's fon* Xenophon f will tell us, that 
he was called Cyaxares. As for the name of Darius it 
was preferved in the Darks or Stateres Daricjj thofe famous 
pieces of gold, which for feveral ages w T ere preferred by 
the eaftern nations to any other coin for we are told s 
that thefe were coined not by the father of Xerxes, but by 
an earlier Darius, the firft king of the Medes and Perfians 
that coined gold. But no Darius,; more antient than the 
father of Xerxes* is any where faid to have reigned, ex- 
cept this Darius, whom the fcripture calls Darius the 
Mede, 

Aft Eft the: reduction of Babylon, Cyaxares in conceit 
With Cyrus fettled the affairs of their new empire j 




it into 120 provinces h $ which were governed by thofe who 
had diftinguifhed themfelves during the wan Over thefe 
governors were appointed three* prefidents* who were con- 
. ftantly to relide at courts and, receiving accounts of what 
happened in the feveral provinces, difpatch the king's orders 
. to the immediate officers ; fo that thefe three principal minifteis 
had the fupjer-in tendency over, and the chief adminiftration 
of, the moft weighty affairs of the whole kingdom. Of 
thefe Daniel was appointed the chief, an honour, which he 
highly deferved, not only on account of his great wifdonjj 
but like wife of his age and confummate„ experience j for lie 
had now ferved the kings of Babylon full fixtyfive years in 
the quality of prime minifter. As this employment ad- 
vanced him to be the next perfon to the king* it raifed no 
fmall jealoufy in the other courtiers, who conspiring againft 
him would have compafled his ruin* had he not been mira- 
culoufly preferved by that providence, which is ever watch- 
ing over the fafety of the juft* As the only thing they 
could lay hold of to difgrace him at court* and make him 
incur the king's difpleafure, was the law of his God, to 
which they knew him inviolably attached, they prevailed 
■with Darius to iflue out a proclamation, forbidding 
perfons to put up any petition whatfoever to God or man* 
except to the king, for the fpace of thirty days, upon pain 

of being caft into the lions den. Now, as Daniel was fay 
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ing his ufual prayers, with his face turned . towards Jeru 1 
jalem, he was furprifed, accufed, and, as the laws of the 
Medes were unalterable, condemned to be devoured by the 
lions. But, being miraculoufly delivered from their jaws, 
this malicious contrivance ended in the deftruc"Hon of its 
authors, and greatly raifed, as we may well imagine* Da- 
niel's reputation, both with Darius and Cyrus *. This 
probably happened, while Cyrus was in Syria - } for after 
having fettled his affairs at Babylon, and furnifhed the 
g'arifons with fuch troops as were neceflary for the defence 
of the feveral parts of the empire, he marched with the 
remainder into Syria, which he brought under fubjeclion 
with the ether adjacent countries, extending his conquefts 
as far as the Red fea and the confines of ^Ethiopia. In the 
mean time, Darius remained at Babylon, managed the civil 
affairs of the empire ; and in this interval was Daniel caft 
into the lions den. The Darics were, perhaps, coined 
rfiuch about the fame time out of the gold of the con-* 
quered Lydians (B). But in the reign of Cyrus we fhall 
give a more diftincl: account of feveral particulars relating 
to his two predeceflbrs Cyaxares and Aftyages. We have 
hitherto fuppofed the former to be Daniel's Darius the 
Mede, and Nabonadius his Belfhazzar ; but as both theftt 
joints are controverted by writers of no mean characters, 
before we difmifs the hiflory of Media we muft beg leave 
to offer fome thing in our notes in defence of this our fup- 
pofition, after having acquainted the reader with the fenti 

ments of others, and the arguments they produce to fupport 
them (C). 

CHAR 



1 Dari. vi. 4, 5, 6, & feq. 



' (B) This piece, according to Dr. Bernard (67), weighed two 
grains more than one of our guineas ; but as it had very little 
allay, it may be reckoned, as the proportion of gold and 
fiiver now Hands with us, to have been worth twenty-five Ihil- 



g 
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C) As the whole hiftory of Babylon, from the death of Ne* 
ouchadnezzar to the reduction of that city by Cyrus, is overcaft, 
we .may fay, with an impenetrable mift, writers are ftrangely 
puzzled to find out Daniel's Belfhazzar among the laft kings that 

reigned 



(67) De ponder. & mentor, antiq. p. 171* 
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reigned there, and equally at a lofs concerning his Darius the 
Mede, who was in that kingdom fucceeded by Cyrus. To pro- 
ceed with all the perfpicuity we can in fo perplexed a fubjecr 
we mall firft produce what we read in the prophecies of Daniel 
relating to the laft kings of Babylon ; 2. What is allowed on all 
hands to be certain, and is confirmed by the concurrence of 
all the prophane hiftorians ; and laftly the various opinions of 
modern writers, with the arguments they alledge to fupport 
them. 

Tiie prophet Daniel, after mentioning what had happened in 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, relates the vifions he had in the 
firft and third year of Belftiazzar, and the fatal end of that 
prince in the following manner (63). Bellhazzar, having made 
a great feaft, commanded the veftels of gold and fiiver to be 
brought to him, which his father Nebuchadnezzar had taken out 
of the temple of Jerufalem, He drank in them, and his wives, 
and his concubines, and the lords of his court. In the fame hour 
an hand appeared, and wrote over-againft the candleftickon the 



plaifterof the wall of the king's palace. The king, who faw the 
motion of the hand, was greatly frightened, and commanded his 
wife-men and footh-fayers to be fent for. But none of them be- 
mg- able to explain the writing, Daniel was immediately fent for 



at the fuggeftion of the queen, who, on the alarm which that 



prodigy had occafioned, entered the banquetting-room, and ac- 
quainted the king with the great abilitities of Daniel in fuch 
matters. The prophet, after reproaching the king for profaning 
the holy veiTels, reads the writing, and informs him,~ that the 



words, are Mene Mene,*Tekel Upharfin, which he thus inter- 
prets ; Mene, God has numbered thy kingdom and finifhedit: 



Tekel, thou art welshed in the balances, and art found wanting : 



Peres, thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and Per- 
fians. The prophet adds, that in that night Bellhazzar, king of 
the Chaldeans, was Hain, and that Darius the Median took the 
kingdom, being about threefcore and two years old. 



The fame prophet informs us next (69), what order Darius 
eftahliftied in the realm, and relates the vifions which he had in 
the firft year of Darius and in the third of Cyrus, It is manifeft, 



that Daniel fpeaks here of three kings fucceeding each other to 



the crown of Babylon ; namely, BeHhazzar, Darius the Mede, 
and Cyrus. The laft is well known ; but the queftion is, who 
the two others were ? a queftion which we muft endeavour to 
folve, in order to reconcile Daniel and the profane hiftorians. 

Molt hiftorians agree, that Nebuchadnezzar, after a reign ot 
forty- three years, (or forty-five if we compute the two years 
which he reigned jointly with his father) was fucceeded by hK 

fon Evii-merodach ? who reigned two complete years, and wast 

murdered 



,{68} Dan. c. v. (69) JJan, c. vr. 
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murdered in the beginning of his third by NeriglifTar. NeriglifTar 
ruled four years, and was fucceeded by his fon Laborofoa rchod, 
who was murdered after a fhort reign of nine months. Nabona- 
dius came to the crown next, and reigned fevefiteen years. In his 
time the city of Babylon was taken by Cyrus, and the empire 
overturned. 



Tis martifelL that BeHhaz 



J 

of the four laffc kings of 



Babylon, and that he was of the race of Nebuchadnezzar, fine© 
in fcripture he is often called his fon ; but authors are iirangely 
puzzled to determine which of the four bears this name in Daniel's 
prophecies. 

Sir John Marfham takes Belfliazzar to-be Evil-merodach the fon 
of Nebuchadnezzar ; he founds his opinion on the authority of 
fcripture, where Nebuchadnezzar is often called the father o£ 
Belfliazzar, and Belfliazzar the fon of Nebuchadnezzar. Several 
other circumftances concur to prove that Evil-merodach and Bel-, 
fhazzar muft be one and the fame perfon. Berofus (70) reprefents 
Evil-merodach as a lewd and wicked prince ; Belfliazzar in fcrip~ 
ture bears the fame character. Berofus tells us, that Evil-merodach 
was killed at a banquet by fome of his lords (71) ; the fcripture 
fays that Belfliazzar was murdered at a great entertainment which 
he gave to 1000 of his lords. However convincing thefe proofs 
may feem and confonant to fcripture, yet upon examination w© 
{hall find them to be of no force, and quite . inconiiflent with 
what we read in holy-writ. The prophet Daniel, after relating: 
what happened to Belfliazzar at his grand entertainment, adds,, and 
in that night Belfliazzar, king of the Chaldeans, was flain,. and 
Darius the Median took the kingdom. From thefe words it is. 
plain, that immediately after the death of Belfliazzar the kingdom 
was given to the Medes and Perfians (73). But this did not hap- 
pen upon the death 1 of Evil-merodach, who was fucceeded, ac- 
cording to Berofus and Megafthenes, {74) and Sir John Marlham 
himfel£ by NeriglifTar his filter's hufband, who was at the head 
of the confpiracy againft him. This objection feemed of fuch 
weight to Sir John Marfham, that, in order to allude it, and 
maintain his affertion without contradicting the fcripture, he was 
forced to fuppofe NeriglifTar to be Darius the Mede > and the 
Medo-Perfian empire to have begun in him ; a fuppoiition which 
we fhall confute when we come to fpeak of Darius the Mede. 
To what we have alledged out of Daniel againil our learned au- 
thor's fyftern, we fhaii add a proof no lefs convincing from the 
prophet Jeremiah, who foretold (75), that all nations Jhouldferve 

him, 



*** 



(70) Berof. apud Jofeph. Antiq. 1. 10. c. 11. (71) Be- 

rofus ibid. (73) Dan. v. 28, 30, 31. (74) Berofus 
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him, ( Nebuchadnezzar ) and his fon i and his fin's fin. If the 

kingdom was transferred from his fon to the Medes and Perfians 
as Sir John Marfham would have it, it is manifeft, that this pro- 
phecy was never fulfilled. What the author urges in defence of 
his opinion, viz. that Belfhazzar was, according to fcripture- the 
fon of Nebuchadnezzar, is very true* not in a literal^ but more 
extenfive, fenfe, wherein any defcendant is called fon, and any 
anceftor father ; and that this is the ftile of the fcripture, nobody, 
who is converfant in the holy books, Can be ignorant of. 

To Evil-merodach fucceeded, as we have hinted above, Ne^ 
rigliffar, who had married Nebuchadnezzar's daughter. We have 
not yet met with any author that ever aflerted him to be Daniel's 
Belfhazzar. He reigned four years, and left a fon, named Labo- 
rofoarchod according to Berofus, or Labaffoarafc, as Megafthenes 
is pleafed to call him (76). This prince came very young to the 
crown, and betrayed a moft vicious turn of mind, was murdered 
by his own fubje&s after he had reigned only nine months (77). 
And this is the reafon why he is omitted in Ptolemy's canon* 
where the whole year is reckoned to the king that begins ir, 
how foon foever he dies after. If a king died but a few days 
after the beginning of the month Thoth, he was faid to have 
reigned that whole year ; and if any other reigned in the interim, 
but did not live to the beginning of the faid month, his name 
was omitted in the canon. And this was the cafe of Laborofoarchod. 

But to return to our fubjecl ; Jofeph Scaliger (78), will have 
Laborofoarchod to be Daniel's Belfhazzar, and founds his opinion 
on the following arguments, viz. that he was the laft of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's race j that he was killed by confpirators, and that 
his kingdom devolved to Nabonadius or Labynitus, whowaSj 
according to Megafthenes (79), a ftranger to the family of Ne- 
buchadnezzar. He adds a circumftance out of Daniel, which he 
takes to be of great weight 5 the queen advifed Belfhazzar to con- 
fult Daniel this queen, fays he, could not be the king's wife ; 
. for his wives and concubines were at the feaft ; 'twas therefore 
the queen mother, which fuits well with the character of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's daughter, who was regent. If we object againft 
this hypothefis, that Laborofoarchod reigned only nine months, 
whereas it is plain from Daniel, that Belfhazzar reigned fome 
years ; his anfwer is, that the fcripture afcribes to Laborofoarchod 
pr Belfhazzar the whole four years which the canon accounts to 
NeriglifTar or NericafTolaffar, as he is there called, becaiife Nen- 
giiffar reigned only as his guardian. And hence it is, that we hear 



(76) Berofus apud Jofeph, contra Apibn. 1. 1. Mega*» 
ubi fupra. (77) Berofus ubi fupra. (78) Scalige^ 
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of the firft and third year of Belfhazzar in Daniel (8q), though 
Laborofoarchod reigned alone no more than nine months. 

This opinion too is clogged with two unfurmountable diffi- 
culties, which, in a few words, are ; i. That it fuppofes Nabo- 
nadius to be Darius the Mede, a fuppofition which we (hall plainly 
prove from holy writ to be falfe ; 2. That it falfifies the prophecy 
of Jeremiah, promising the empire to Nebuchadnezzar, to his fon, 
and his fon's ion ; whereas Jjaborofoarchod was his daughter's fon. 
This difficulty Scaliger feems not to be aware of, fince he takes no 
notice of it, in folving* the objections that may be brought againfl: 
his opinion. 

If neither Evil-merodach, or NeriglifTar, nor Laborofoarchodl 
were Daniel's Belfhazzar, it follows, that Nabonadius . was the 
king who in fcripture bears that name. This will appear more 
plain if we confider, 1 . That he is on all hands agreed to 'have 
been the laft of the Babylonian kings, and therefore muft be the; 
fame, who in fcripture is called Belfhazzar ; for immediately after 
the death of Belfhazzar the kingdom was given to the Medes an4 
Perfians (81). 2. That he was of the race of Nebuchadnezzar,for ho 
is by Daniel often called his fon, and in the Chronicles (82) it is 
faid, that Nebuchadnezzar and his children or ofF-fpring reigned at 
Babylon till the kingdom of Perfia ; 3 . That the • nations 
of the eaft were to ferve Nebuchadnezzar, and his fon, 
and his fon's fon, according to the prophecy of Jeremiah (83) ; he 
muft therefore have been fucceeded by a fon and a fon's fon to the 
crown of Babylon. Evil-merodach was his fon, and of all the 
kings that reigned after him none but Belfhazzar could be his fon's 
fon. For NeriglifTar was only his daughter's hufband, and Labo- 
foarchod his daughter's fon. 4. Herodotus tells us, that the laft 
king of Babylon was fon to the celebrated queen Nitocris ; and 
it is plain, that by Evil-merodach alone fhe could have a fon, who 
was fon's fon to Nebuchadnezzar. This opinion feems to us 
the leaft perplexed with difficulties, and of all others the moft 
agreeable to what we read both in fcripture and in the profane 
hiftorians ; and therefore we have, upon fecond thoughts, pre- 
ferred it to that of Sir John Marfham, which we were inclined to 



tibrace in our hiftorv 




Author«^are^ncrlefs divided in their opinions touching Daniel's 
Darius the Mede, than they are about his Belfhazzar. Sir John 
Marfham (84), as we have hinted above, Hands up for NeriglifTar, 
and will have the Medo-Perfian empire to have begun in him. 
He fuppofes NeriglifTar to have been a Mede, for no other 
reafon, but becaufe he married the fifter of Evil-merodach, whofe 

mother 



* 
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mother was a Mede. W e are unwilling to quarrel with him on 
account of this fuppofition, or rather conjecture ; but mould be 
glad to know how, even in this fuppofition, the kingdom of 
Babylo'n was upon the death of Belmazzar, that is according to 
him of Evil-merodach, divided and given to the Medes and 
Perlians ; and this happened immediately upon the death of that 
king, as the words of the prophet plainly infinuate ; thy kingdom 

is divided, and given to the Medes and Perfians. — — — In that night 
was Beljba%%ar the king of the Chaldeans fiain. And Darius the 

'Median took the kingdom (8$). Befides, it is very plain from the 
whole fixih chapter of Daniel, that Darius the Mede was king of 
Media. He introduced the laws of the Medes and Perfians, 
which would have been very impolitic in him, had he ufurped the 
crown without any friends or troops to rely on, except the 
Babylonians, whofe laws he trod under foot and annulled. And 
this, if we fuppofe him to be NeriglilTar, was his cafe, for he in- 
troduced the laws of the Medes and Perlians, was at war with 
both nations, and had no friends to depend upon except his own 
fubjects, who naturally muft have hated him, without any farther 
provocation, as a ftranger, as an ufurper, and as the murderer of 
their lawful prince. To this we may add, that if the Medo-Perfian 
empire began in NerigliiTar, Cyrus did not deftroy the Babylo- 
nian but the Medo-Perlian empire, which no author ever afferted. 
But the ftrongeft proof, in our opinion, that can be produced 
againffc this fyftem, and that alfo of Scaliger, who takes Nabona- 
dius to be Darius the Mede, is, that Darius is faid to have di- 
vided his empire into 120 provinces (86J, which muft be under- 
ftood, not of the Babylonian, which was never fo extenfive, but of 
the Perfian, empire. The latter on the conqueft of Egypt by 
Cambyfes, and of Thrace and India by Darius Hyftafpis had 
feven other provinces adde*d to its former number. Whence in 
the time of Efther itconfifted of 127 provinces. Jf this was 
the divifion of the Perfian empire in her time, the former muft 
necefiarily have been of the fame empire. For if the Perfian 
empire from India to Ethiopia contained but 127 provinces 
the empire of Babylon alone, which was hardly the feventh part 
of the other, could not contain 1 20. It is not therefore to be 
doubted, but Darius the Mede was lord not of the Babylonian 
only, but of the Perfian empire, which cannot be fairi^ either 01 
NeriglifTar or Nabonadius. 

• Scaliger (87) maintains Nabonadius to be Daniel's Darius, adding, 
that he was by nation a Mede, and no ways related to Nebuchadnez 



> 



zar, but freely elected king by the fame Babylonian lords who put 



Laborofoarchod to death. That he was freely elected he end 

from the words of the prophet Daniel, faying, that he tooK 



kingdom, which imply a free election, and not a forcible invafion 



That 

{85} Dan. v. 28, 30, 31. (86) Dan, vL u i 8 ?' 
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That he was a Mede he' pretends to evince from a prophecy, which 
Megafthenes f 88) relates Nebuchadnezzar to have uttered before his 
death, foretelling to the Babylonians, that a great calamity was to 
fall on them, which neither Belas, nor queen Beltis could avert 
that a Perfian mule Ihould bring the Babylonians under fubje&ioh, 
being afiifted by a Mede. The Perfian mule is Cyrus, he being 
the ifliie of a Perfian and a Mede ; the Mede, who aflifted him, 
was Nabonadius. If we aik Scaliger how Nabonadius can be 
faid to have afiifted Cyrus in deftroying the city and kingdom of 
Babylon, fince he waged war with him in defence of both, and 
was vanquifhed and killed ; his anfvver is, that Nabonadius for- 
warded the defirudtion of Babylon by being conquered and flain, 
and that in this fenfe (if in this there be any fenfe) he concurred 
with Cyrus in the overturning of the Babylonian empire. This 
argument needs no anl'wer, it is fufficiently refuted by being re- 
lated. And therefore Ifaac Voflius well obferves (89), that the 
arguments produced by Scaliger to fupport this wild opinion are 
unworthy of Scaliger. As to his other proof, viz. that Darius 
took the kingdom ; they imply, we own, no violence, on the 
part of Darius, who cannot properly be faid to have ftormed the 
town or won it by dint of arms ; feeing this was performed by 
Cyrus in the abfence of Darius, though with the joint forces of 
the Medes and Perfians. The city being thus reduced by the 
troops of Darius and by Cyrus his general, Darius without^ any 
farther oppofition, took poflefiion of the empire as conquered by 
his forces. It is not by any means probable, that the Babylonian? 
lords after murdering their kings ftiould place a Mede on the 
throne, while they were at open war with that nation 3 nor car* 
the divifion of the Kingdom of Babylon between the Medes and 
Perfians foretold by Daniel be* meant of a king, who, though by 
nation a Mede, (hould be elected by the Babylonians, and peace- 
ably enjoy the kingdom till driven out by the Perfians. This di- 
vifion muft have been made after the empire was deflroyed and 
the city taken. To conclude 5 this fyftem contradi&s not only 
the prophecy of Daniel, touching the divifion of the empire be- 
tween the Babylonians and Medes, but that likewife of Jeremiah, 
where it is faid, that all nations Jhould ferw him (Nebuchadnezzar> 
and his /on, and his fan's fon. If Nabonadius was Darius, who of 
all the kings of Babylon was Nebuchadnezzar's fon's fon ? Sine* 
Scaliger could not anfwer this queftion, it is well done of him to 
take notice of it, in difplaying and folving, in the beft manner he 
could, feyeral difficulties that others might have fiarted againft 
his aflertion. He commonly adopts the fentiments of Berofus 9 

but here he even forfakes him ; for Berofus tells us (90), that 



M m a. Nabonadius 




(885 Apud Eufeb. de prsep. evang. 1. 9. (89) Ifaac Vofs. 
Chronol. Sac. p. 144. (90) Iterof. apud Jofeph. Aatiq. h 
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Nabonadius was a Babylonian. 'Tis true, he feems afterward^ 
concerned for having thus flighted the authority of fuch an un" 
erring guide, and is inclined to make him a Babylonian. But 
how can this be reconciled with fcripture, where he is everftiled 
Darius the Median ? He has a falve for this fore too : the word 
Median or Meue is not, fays he, the national name, as the 
whole tribe of chronologers and interpreters, iimple well-mean- 
ing men, have imagined, but the lirname of Darius. But it is very 
unlucky, for Scaliger that Daniel fhould beginhis 9th chapter 

thus: In tbe firjl year of Darius the fon of Ahajuerus of the feed 
of the l?edes f which was made king o<ver the realm of the Chaldean 




He was therefore by nation a Mede, and the ton of a king of 
Media. But our writer feems to have been more converiant in 
the mingled fragments of Berofus,' than in the books of the 
prophets, from which there is no appeal : and may, on that very 
account, richly deferve the, compliments which in an ironical 
manner he beftows on fuch as are unwilling to adopt his wild 
notions. But we muft forgive him, fcom and contradi&ion were 
the ingredients of his character ; and had he not in molt things 
been lingular, in all peremptory, he had neither been a Scaliger, 
nor the ion of Julius. . 

The difficulties we have objected againft the two foregoing 
opinions have made other writers look for Darius the Mede elfe- 
where. They fuppofe, that there was one Darius a Mede king 
of Periia before Cambyfes the father of Cyrus, who was alfo, 
according to Xenophon, king of Perlia. This conjecture is fup- 
ported by a paffage but of ^Ichylus (91), where that poet feem- 
"y fuppofes the firft king of Perlia there mentioned to have 
been a Alede, who with a powerful army took Sufa. Next to 
him he places his fon, whom he does not name, and in the third 
place Cyrus, whom he calls a happy prince. This Darius, who 
took Sufa and waged war with the Babylonians, they will have 
to be Darius the Mede, fon of Ahafuerus. This opinion is 
liable to one ftrong objection, namely, that Darius the grand- 
father of Cyrus could not be alive when Babylon was taken, 
Cyrus himfelf being then, as it is agreed on all hands, and we 
mall {hew m the hiftory of Ferfia, lixty- one years old. 

Other writers, following Xenophon's account, maintain Cy- 
axares, : the fon of Aftyages and uncle of Cyrus, to be Darius 
the Mede. He fucceeded . Aftyages in the kingdom of Media, 
as Cyrus did Cambyfes in that of Perfia. Thefe two kings with 
joint forces invaded the kingdom of Babylon and took the city. 
Cyaxares reigned two years at Babylon, and at his death Cyrus 
became mafter of the whole empire. : This hypothecs is entirely 
agreeable to fcripture, and free from thofe unfurmountable diffi- 
culties, which attend the others,' as is allowed even by thofe 

V/J10 reject it. Their only exception to this fyftem is, that neither 

- > . Herodotus 



£91) JEfch . Perfje, v, 7 6 1 • 
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Herodotus, Berofus, nor Megafthenes knew of any fuch kmg as 
Darius or Cyaxares II". nay, Herodotus tells us in exprefs words ? 
#iat' Aftyages was fucceeded by his grandfon Cyrus. This im-i 
mediate fucceffion of Cyrus to his grandfather is vouched by? 
JDiodorus, Juftin, Strabo, Polyaenus, Africanus, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Juftin Martyr, Laclantius, Eufebius, Hierqm, Auftin, 

but thefe, as they have only copied after Herodotus, add no 
new weight to the fcale. The above-mentioned writers, we own,' 
give Aftyages no other fucceffor than Cyrus.; but Xenophqn (92) 
does, and likewife Jofeph us (93), forfaking herein Berofus, who 
he often quotes, and ever follows, where his authority does not 
clafti with fcripture. Xenophon calls the fucceffor of Aftyages 
Cyaxares, and Jofephus gives him the name of Darius, adding, 
that he overturned the kingdom of Babylon, being in that enter- 
prise afiifted by his nephew Cyrus (94), which is conformant both, 
to fcripture and chronology ; whereas the contrary opinion, 
though perhaps not repugnant to holy writ, cannot by any means 
be reconciled with chronology. For if we fuppofe, that Aftyages 
had no other fucceffor but Cyrus, we muft allow him to have : 
lived a hundred years and upwards. For he gave his daughter in 
marriage to Nebuchadnezzar, as the fticklers for Herodotus 
tell us, before the fiege of Niniyeh, that is feventy-three years 
before the reduction of Babylon. He muft have been at that 
time at leaft thirty years old, and two years more he reigned at 
Babylon. Could we but prevail upon ourfelves to believe, that 
Aftyages lived to fo great an age, we Ihould willingly follow 
Herodotus, having a great refpecl: for that venerable, and by 
fome much injured, hiftorian. His fyftem is no ways repugnant 
to fcripture, where nothing is faid of Darius the Mede, wnichj 
may not be as well applied to Aftyages himfelf as to his fon. 

A modern writer (95), fo prepoffeffed in favour of Herodotus, 
as not to call in queftion any thing that author afferts, endeavours 
to fupport his fyftem with a paffage from the 13th chap. v. 65th 

of Dan jel, where it is faid, And king Aftyages <was gathered to 
his fathers, and Cyrus of Perfea received the kingdom. His quota- 
tion is right according to the vulgate, which is the ftandard in 
the church of Rome ; but in our bibles thefe words are to be 
found in the apocryphal hiftory of Bel and the Dragon xi. 1 . 
However, we need not lay any ftrefs upon this, feeing the fame 
writer, who ftarted the difficulty, has been fb kind as to fuggeft: 
us an anfwer to it; For a few lines after he lanches out into great 
commendations of father Tournemine, calling him a critic of 
great penetration, the moft learned and honeft man that ever was 

bred 



(92) Xenoph. Cyropasd. 1. i.e. 19. (93) Jofeph. Antiq. 

1. 10/c. 13. (94) Jofeph. ubifupra. (95) See Langlet. 

method e pour etudier l'hift. tpm. x. p. 322, 
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bred in his fociety ; and thefe encomiums he beftows on that very 
honeft Jefuit for discovering, that the names of Cyaxares, Aftyages 
and Ahafuerus were common to all the kings of Media (96). 'Tis 
very furprizing, that he mould appropriate the name of Aftyages 
to the grandfather of Cyrus, and a few lines after admire the 
penetration and adopt the opinion of one who will have that name 
to be common to all the kings that reigned in Media. If F. 
Tournemine's difcovery be true, as perhaps it may, we fhould be 
glad to .know, why the fon of Aftyages might not have bore 
that name as well as his father, and if he might, how will our 
author prove, that the abovementioned pafiage refers to the 
father and not to the fon ? This writer makes a confcience of 
forfaking Herodotus in the number of his kings^ and at the fame 
time does not fcruple to contradict him with regard to the years 
of their refpeclive reigns ; for he makes Cyaxares reign fixty- 
four years, whereas Herodotus allows him only a reign of forty; 
wherein he is nolefs at variance with himfelf, after lay ingfuchftrefs 
on the authority of Heredotus, than he is with that antient hiftori- 
an.Thus much we have thought neceflary to fay on a fubjeft, which 
has occafioned endlefs difputes among the learned, and hope, that 
the reader will not think we have trefpaffed on his patience, when 
he reflects, that we have brought within the compafs of one note 
what has fupplied matter for whole volumes. 



(96) SeeF. Tournemine differtat. 10. ad calcem. Menochii 
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The Defcription of Perfia. 



T 



m 

HIS country, like many others, has in different ages its 

been called by different names, and tho' to fome nai 



the fettling of thefe may feem a dry and ufelefs tafk, yet 
inafmuch as the fubfequent hiftory will be much enlightened 
thereby, we mail give the reader as diftin£r. and accurate an 
account of them as we can. The mod antient name of 



Perfik is that by which it is called by Mofes % viz. Elam 



or, as fome write it, iElam, from Elam the fon of Shem* 
the father of its iirft inhabitants. b Herodotus calls its in- 
habitants Cephenes, and in very antient times the c people 
of this country are faid to have called themfelves Artaei, ' - 
and the region wherein they dwelt Artea. In the books of 
d Daniel, jEfdras, &c. we find it called Paras, agreea 
ble to the Perfian denomination of Pars and Phars, whereby 
the proper Perfia is called at this time. It has been alfo called 
f Achaemenia and Arfaica from its antient kings. In g ori- 
ental writers it is called Agjem, Iran, and Shahiftan, that 



is the dominions of the Shah. It is true, that, mi£kly 
fpeaking, Achaemenia and Iran are not general names of 
Perfia, but rather of parts thereof, yet, as they are fre- 
quently 



a Genes, x. 22. xiv. 1. Jerem* xxv. 25. Jofeph. Antiq. lib. 

c. vii. b p 0 ^ ca p, . l j m c Hyde Relig. vet. Perfar. p. 

4*3- d vi. 28. e 1 Efdr. vii. 4. f Horat. lib, 

iii. Oa. 1. Ovid, de Arte, lib. 1. v. 226. * Hydeubf 

fupr. Voyages du Chardin, torn. iii. p. z, 
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quently ufecl in authors to fignify that country which we 
call Perfia, they may well enough be comprehended in this 
lift of names (A). 

The 



(A) The beft commentators agree, that the ' Elamites, who 
were the anceftors pf the Perfians, were defcended from Elam 
the fon of Shem, and thus much has been afierted and proved, 
as far as the nature of tlxe thing would admit, in our firft volume 
( i ). It is likewife allowed, that the moft antient among the in- 
spired writers conftantly intend Perfia when they fpeak of Elam 
and the kingdom of Elam. Thus, not to detain the reader with 
unnecefiary quotations, when the prophet Jeremiah, after the de- 
nouncing many Judgments aga?nft this country, adds thefe words, 

But it Jball come to pafs in the latter days that 1 will bring again the 
captivity of Elam, faith J ehwah iz). He is always underftood 

to mean the reltoration of the kingdom of the Perfians by Cy- 
rus, who fubdued the Babylonians, as thefe had before fubdued 
the Perfians, and made them fubje& to their empire (3). 4s 
to the word D*"$3 Paras, authors are not well agreed as to its 
etymology or fignification, fome are for deriving it from the 
Arabic word Pharis which fignifies a horfe. Some Perfian hi- 
ftorians fay, that Phars is a proper name, and that the perfon fo 
called was the fon of Arftiam, i. e. Arphaxad the fon of Shem; 
others make this Phars the fon of Japhet, &c. Some again, w}io 
feem to be nearefc the truth, fay, that he was the fon of Elam 
the fon of Shem (4). It is evident, however, that the Greek 
word Perfis and the Latin word Perfia are derived from this 
oriental denomination, and not from this country's being con- 
quered by Perfeus. The name Arfcei is thought to be derived 
from the Perfian word Ard or Art, which fignifies ftrong, brave, 
magnanimous, intimating, that the people of this country were 
fuch in their difpofitions (5). Achaemenia, as (6) Stephanus 
Byzantius informs us, was only a part of Perfia, (7) Strabo fays 
nearly the fame thing, yet fometimes it is ufed to fignify Perfia 
in general, as particularly by (8) Herodotus, who makes Cam- 
byfes in an oration calls his people Achaemenida?. In the Ar- 
menian language Perfia, as I have faid, is lliled Shahiftan, i. e.: 
the country of the Shah (9). The Arabians gave the name of 
Agemeflaan to Perfia, becaufe in their language Agem fignifies 
ftranger or rather barbarian, which, with great modefty, they 

impofe on every other nation but themfelves 5 hence the diftinc- 

- tion 



r (1) See vol. i. p. 458. (2>xlix. 39.* ($) Fob- 

Synop. Critic. Lowth on Jerem. xlix. 39. (4) Hyde. 

Rel. vet. Perf. c. xxxy. p. 488, 419. (5) Ibid. p. 413* 

(6) Apud. Hyde ubi fupr. (7) Lib. xv. p. 500 ( 8 ) 

Clio, p. 195. (9) Hyde, p. 313, 




Chap, i*. f he Hiftory of the Perfians; 

T&e extent of Perfia has been in different ages as vari- Extant, 
oils as its names h , Ptolemy bounds it thus : on the north 
it has Media, on the eaft Carmania, on the weft Sufiana, 
on the fouth the Perfian gulph, but this relates to Perfia 
as a province. We confider it in another light, and there- 
fore, to fpeak as clearly and diftin&ily as we may, let us 
fitft afiign' the boundaries of the Perfian empire as they 
flood anciently, when it extended fartheft, let us next fet- 
tle the boundaries of the modern Perfian empire, and third- 




, let us review the feveral provinces mentioned by ancient 
writers, and, as we go on, take fome account of the condi- 
tion they are now in. 

As to the antient empire of the Perfians it reached inBound«ii& 
length, from the Hellefpont to the mouth of the river Indus* 
about 2800 Englifh miles, in breadth, from Pontus to the 
mouth of the Arabian gulph* about 2000 miles. 

The k modern Perfia, that is the dominions of the 
Perfian crown* extends in length, from the mouth of the 
river Araxes to the mouth of the river Indus, about 1840 of 
our miles, and in breadth, from the river Oxus to the Per- 
fian gulph, about 1080 of our miles, bounded thus;, on, 
the north by the Cafpian fea, the river Oxus, and mount 
Caucafus ; on the eaft fry the river Indus and the dominions 

of the great Mogul, as he is commonly calFd - 9 on the fouth 




h Ceogr. lib. vi. c. 4. * Cluver. Geogr. lib. v. c. 1 $i 

k Cluver. ubi* fup. 



tion of Arak-Arab and Arak-Agem, which fignifies as much as 
the towns of the Arabs and the towns of the Barbarians. The 
Perfians themfelves call their country generally Iroun, and Iran, 
for this reafon, they fay, that under the reign of king Effra- 
fiab, their empire contained all the countries between the Caf- 
pian fea and China. This monarch divided his mighty empire 
into two parts, calling that on the other fide of the river Oxus 
Touran^ and this Iran 5 i. e. on the other fide of the river, and 
on this fide of the river, whence in the antient Perfian hillories 
Key Iran and Key Touran fignified the king of Perfia and the 
king of Tartary ; at this day the Perfian monarch is ftiled Pad° 
cha-Iran, and the grand-vizier of Perfia, Iran-Medary, i. e. ih% 

pole of Perfia (10). 



do) Chardin voy. yol. iii. p. 3 
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by the Perfian gulph and the Indian ocean, and on the weft 
by the dominions of the Grand-Signior (B). 

In our account of the provinces, into which the coun- 
try we are fpeaking of was antiently divided, we (hall be 



gin with Gedrofia, mentioned by 1 Pliny, Strabo, and o- 



ther writers. It is bounded on the weft by Carmania 

on the north by Drangiana and Arachofia, on the eaft by 

Guzarat 



1 



See note (G). 




The ingenious Sir John Chardin tells us, " that Periia 
** is the greateft empire in the world » if we confider it accord- 

g to the geographical defcriptions of the Perfians, for they 



" reprefent its antient bonndaries to have been the four follow 
" ing great feas, viz. the Black-fea, the Red-fea, the Cafpian- 
€t fea, and the Perfian gulph, and alfo thefe fix rivers, almoit 
" as well known as feas, Euphrates, Araxis, Tigris, Phafus, 
" Oxus, and Indus. It is, indeed, impoflible to mark precifely 
* c the limits of this vaft kingdom, for it is not with it as with 
** the dominions of fome petty fovereign, where a rivulet or a 



pillar marks the frontier. Perfia has on every fid 




t( of three or four days journey utterly uninhabited, though the 
*' foil is in fome places the beft in the world ; the Perfians look 
*' on it as a mark of the true grandeur, the leaving fuch de- 
u farts between great empires, it hinders, fay they, all difputes 
** about limits, and they ferve like walls to feparate one king- 
** dom from another. The feas and rivers before mentioned are 

m * 

" far from being the boundaries of Perfia at this day, yet the 
* 6 lateft Perfian writers defcribe always their empire within thefe 
" limits, for they infift, that of right all the countries between 
" them belong to them, and that they want only fuch another 
*' brave king as Abbas the great to reftore them to the poffefli- 
" on of their antient territory. Perfia, in the ftate I faw it, 
* c taking it from Georgia, i. e. frcfcm the 45th deg. of lati- 
* c tude to the 80th, and from the river Indus to the mountains 
** of Ararat, that is from the 77th; to the 112th degree of lon- 
gitude, contains in length about 550 Perfian leagues which 
makes 750 French leagues, and in breadth about 400(H)"* 
We have chofen to make ufe of the teflimony of this traveller 
preferable to others, becaufe he feems to have taken great pains 
in the defcription which he has given us of this country, and 
fince it muft be allowed, that his long flay therein, his great 
parts, and general knowledge qualified him perfectly for fuch a 
work. If we cannot credit him, it is hard to know on whom 



« 



we may rely 



x 



(11) Chardin, yoy. torn. iii. p. 2} 
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Guzarat a province of India, on the Couth by the Indian 
ocean ; it is call'd at prefent Makran, of old it was inha- 
bited by the Arbitae, Parfirse, Mufarnsei, and the Rham- 
na? ; its principal cities were Pafis, Arbis, and Cuni, Pto- 
lemy places here a celebrated emporium call'd the haven of 
women. The principal modern cities are m Firhk, Chalaky 
and the port of Guadal (C). ^ . 

Carmania, divided into Carmania the defart, andcarmaiwi* 
Carmania proper. n Carmania the defart is bounded on the 

north by Parthia, on the weft by Perns, on the eaft by 

Drangiana, 



HI 



vi. c. 6. 



Voyages de Tavernier, liv. iv. ch. i. * PtoL lib. 



(C) As it would have fwelled this chapter to an exceflive 
bulk, if we we had in the text been very particular as to the 
refpeclive provinces of Periia, fo to avoid obfcurity on the o- 
ther hand, we have thought it neceffary to add fuch a defcripti- 
on of each province in thefe notes, as may fuffice to give the 
reader a competent idea of its fituation, extent, and producti- 
ons. This being premifed, let us proceed in the order obferved 
in the text. 

Tho' Gedrofia be conflantly fo called by Strabo and Ptolemy, 
yet (12) Diodorus Siculus, (13) Suidas, and fome manufcripts 
of (14) Ammianus Marcellinus read Cedrolia. The extent of 
this province cannot eafily be afligned, becaufe though in gene- 
ral ierms its boundaries be pretty well fettled, yet how to fix 
thefe at this diftance of time is a queftion not readily refolved. 
Mount Becius, or rather a ridge of mountainSj runs through the 
middle of this province, and from themfprings the celebrated river 
Arbis or Arabia, which after a fiiort courfe runs into the Indian 
ocean, at the mouth of this river flood the Tvvattt&v Mp%v of 
Ptolemy (15), mentioned alfo ,by Arrian in his Indian hiftory, 
who tells us, that this place was fo called, becaufe originally it 
was governed by women (16). The foil of this province was 
fandy and barren, very deficient in water, and the air intemperate- 
ly hot, fo that Alexander's army fufFered exceffively here, not- 
withftanding they built their huts with aromatic wood, and met 
with fpices in profufion (17). Ptolemy mentions two iflands de- 
pendent on this province Afiea and Codane(i8): Arrian, fpeak- 

ingof the voyage of Nearchus, tells us, he obferved feveral 

thers (19). 



(12) Lib. xviii, c. 6. (13) In verb K&pwtal (*4) 

In Edit. Valefii, p. 369." (15) Lib. vi. c. 21. (16) Ch. 
Sc ^66 (I ?) ^ h9t ' ^ &F? (I9) ^ 
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Dr^ngiana, on the fouth by Carmania proper* ° Carma- 
nia proper hath on the fouth the Indian ocean* on the 
weft Perns and the gulph of Perfia, on the eaft Gedrofia^ 
and on the north Carmania the defart ; it contains the 
inodern provinces of Chirman and Ormas, it was inhabited 

by the Ifatichae, Zuthi, Gadanopydres, Camelobofei, Ao-- 
donites, Rhudianae, Ares, Charadeae, Pafargadae, Armo- 

; its antient cities were Carmanae, now Khirman^ Ml 
a confiderable place* and famous for the fcymetars made 
there, Alexandria built by Alexander the great* Armuza or 




Armuzum* on the more of the gulph, giving name to a pro- 
montory, and to the ifland of Ormuz. The, modern places of 
note befides are Khirman, p Bermazir, Kuheftek, and Iaf- 
qiiez, which gives name to a cape or promontory mooting 

into the Perfian gulph (D). 

Drangi- 



I - 1 

° Lib. vi. c. 8. p Tavern, voy. 1. iv. c. i: 



4 

i 



(D) Though other authors fpeak of Carmania in general, 
yet Ptolemy makes not only the difference, before noted, in thei 
text, but interpofes the defcriptidn of Arabia Felix between' 
Carmania Deferta and Carmania the proper. As to the firft, it is! 
very truly what (20) Ptolemy calls it, having in it fcarce a town or 
a village, its foil an unhofpitable fand, its air hot and unhealthy, and 
the whole province in a manner defticute of water ' (zi)* Car : 
mania proper, is a better country, having in it feveral rivers; 
particularly the Andamis mentioned by (22) Pliny and (23) 
Ptolemy, it is, however, mountainous, though with this advan- 
tage, that thefe mountains have mines of copper and iron ; the 
people antiently, however, lived in no very deiireable condition 
if the defcription given us by Pomponius Mela be true, " The 
*' Carnianians, faid he, have neither fruits, nor raiment, nor 
" houfe, nor cattle, but cover themfelves with Ikins of filh, and 
" feeding on them for the moll part, the bodies as well as 
se heads of thefe people are covered with hair (24)". It may 
be, Pomponius Mela confounds the Carmanians with a nation 
inhabiting the fea coaft, and called from their manner of living 
Icthyophagi, mentioned both by (^:) Strabo and (26) Arrian, 
and who are faid not only to have fed on fifh, but to have e- 
xe&ed huts with their bones. (27) Ammianus Marcellinus gives 

Carmania a better character. At this day this province is par- 
ticularly 



(20) Lib. vi. c. 6. (21) Lib. vi. c. 8. (22) Lib. 

vl c. 23. (23) Ubi lupr. ' (24) De fitu orbis* 

lib. iii. c; 8. • (25) Lib. XV. (26J Hut In<" c « c ' 

{57) Lib. ssiii 
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Chap. 

^ Drangiana, bounded on the foutfr by Gedroifia, on the 
eaft by Arachofia, on the north by Aria, on the weft 
Carmania the defart, derived its name, as fome fay, from 
the river Drangius, and is called by the modern Perfians Si- 
cilian ; it was antientlv peopled by the Darandae and the 




Batrii. Ptolomy' reckons ten confiderable cities in this pro- 
vince, the moft famous of them were Ariaipe and Prophtha- 
lia, the towns now of note are r "Siftan, fuppofed by fome 



to be the antient city laft mentioned, Chalak, and Kets 
s Some writers fpeak of a certain valley in this province cal- 
led Mulebet, improved by a prince called Aladin into a pa- 



radife, though for. very bad purpofes (E) 



Arachofia 



9 Ptol. lib. vi. c. xix. r Tavern, voy. ubi fupra. 

s See note (E). 



(icularly remarkable for producing meep which bear the fined 
wool in the world, they have this peculiar property, that having 
fed upon new grafs from January to May their fleece falls off 
of itfelf, and leaves the flieep quite naked ; the wool being ga- 
thered and beaten, the coarfe breaks, and the fine only remains. 
The Gaurs have the whole manufa&ure of this wool in their 
hands, which connfts chiefly in girdles much elleem< d through 

the eaft, and in a fort of ferges, which are as foft and almoft 
as fine as filk (28). Dependent on this province is the little, 
but famous, ifland of Ormus, in compafs about 20 miles, ftony 
and full of rocks, barren and deftitute of all neceffaries except 
fait, of which there is fuch plenty and fo hard, that it is faid 
houfes are built thereof. The foil is compofed of a white fand, 
formerly imported into Europe. Water (except fuch as after 
rains was preferved in cifterns ) it had none, fo that even 
in its moft flouriftring times, when it was the emporium of 
tkis part of the world, its inhabitants had not only their victuals, 
but the very water they ufed, from the continent, the air in 
fummer excefllvely fultry, fo that people were forced to live in 
grots, and to lie in water (29). At prefent there is nothing on 
it but a fort ; but of its antient kingdom, and of the. feveral re- 
volutions which happened therein, we mall not fail to treat in 

its proper place. 

(E). (30) Strabo, Ptolemy (31), arid Pliny (32), agree in calling 



this 



province Drangiana ; Diodorus calls it JDrangina, and its 

inhabitants 



{28I Tavernier in Harris's Collection, vol. ii. p. 307 
(29) Mandtlflo's Travels in Harris's colledion, vol. ii. p. 118 
Tavern, in the fame vol. p. 347. (30) Lib. xv. p, 497 

3* Lib. vi. c. 19. 
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510 Thl Efiftory of die Perfians. 

* 

Arachofia. Arachosi a, bounded on the weft by Drangiana, on the 

north by Paropamifus, on the eaft by the river Indus, on' 
the fou th by Gedrofia, its modern name is not Well fettled, 
inhabited of old by the Arimafpi, who were afterwards cal- 
led Margyetae, and then Euergetae, the Sydri, Roplutse, 
and Eortas. Ptolemy reckons up thirteen cities in this pro- 
vince, we mall content ourfelves with mentioning only three j 
Arachothus built on a lake of the fame name by the fa- 
mous Semiramis, who is faid to have griven it the name of 






Cophes ; Alexandria built by Alexander the great, and 
ibme thought to be the fame with the city now called * Ca- 
bal - } Arbaca fuppofed to have derived- its name fromfome 

« of 



* See note F. 
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inhabitants Drangi (33). A ridge of mountains, the principal of 
which is called Bagoiis, runs through this country, and from 
thence forne have fancied that there ran a river called Drangius, 
from whence this country took its name, but of this there is no 
certainty ; the province is not large, and every where hilly, far 
from abounding with any rich commodities, and therefore never 
very famous either in antient or modern times, chiefly at prefent 
from its being reported to have been the birth-place of Ruftan, 
the celebrated hero of oriental romances. As to the valley of 
Mulebet, or paradife of Sultan Aladin, mentioned above } its 
hiflory runs thus : A petty prince of this name caufed this valley 
to be adorned in the molt elegant manner he could contrive, fur* 
niihing it efpecially with airy pavilions, line women, rich fter- 
bets, and delicate provifioris, he then {hut up its entrance with a 
ftrong fort, and whenever he had any dangerous exploit to per* 
form, for it feems he was but a kind of free-booter, he chofe out 
fome ftrong, able, young man, and having got him to drink to 
fnch a degree as tolofe his fenfes,he caufed him while he was in that 
eondition to be removed into that paradife of his, where having 
fuiFered him to remain for two. or three days, he then directed 
him to be lulled afleep in the fame manner, and fo fent home to 
his own houfe, then, under promife of fending him for ever to 
dwell in that Paradife, the- joys of which he had tafted, Aw® 

Quickly drew the deluded wretch to perpetrate the moll barbarou* 
and bloody facts that could be thought of (34}. 



(33) lib. xvii. (34) Paul, venct. ap. Purchas's pilg«: 

mage, B. iv. oh. 6. p. 317. 
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Ghap. ii. The Hiftory of the Perfian$r 

of the kings of Parthia called Arbaces. As to modem 
towns of note we know of none (F). 

Paropamisus, 



(F) It is on the authority of Monf. Tavernier that we have told 
our readers there are now no towns of note in this province (.35), 
by which we mean, none that are exactly known to ftand within 
the limits of the antient Aracholia ; however, fince fome writers 
are pofitive, that the antient qity of Arachotus, or rather Arachotos, 
for it is a Greek appellation, was feated where now ftands the 
city of Cabul .^63), we will take this opportunity of inferring a 
description of that city and the parts adjacent, which may per- 
haps prove as ufeful, and muft- of neceffity be more entertaining, 
to our readers, than a dry recital of the conjectures of geographers- 
relating to this province. " Caboul is a large city, the rrietro- 
*' polis of the province of Cabouliftan, or Caboul, and. hath, 
t( two caftles well fortified, and becaufe feveral kings have held 
" their courts there, and many princes fucceflively have had it 
(t for their portion, there are a great many palaces in it ; it lies' 
" in 3 3 deg. of north latitude. The mountains about it produce 
i( plenty of Mirobalans, which from thence the eaftern people' 
call Cabuly, feveral forts of drugs, and fome ipices, which 
" with the iron mines in them yield a gr6at profit to the inha- 
<( bitants. In this town they maintain a great trade with Tar- 
" tary, the country of the Ufbecks, and the Indies. The Uf- 
becks alone fell yearly in this town above lixty thoufancLhoifes, 
and the Perfians bring hither great numbers of Iheep and other 
cattle, by which means they are much enriched. Wine is to 
" be had and provifions are cheap, tho' the country about it is 
"'but cold and barren, unlefs in fome places Which are flickered' 
" by the mountains, being rendered^ little the more fruitful by 
" the two rivers that water it, and have their fource in the 
" mountains. From this province efpecially come the large canes, 
of Which they make halberds and lances 5 and they have many 
grounds planted with them. The inhabitants of the city and 
province are moft of them heathens, and therefore in all towns 
and villages are many pagods. They reckon the months by 
the moons, and with great devotion celebrate the feafi: called 
" Houty, which lafls two days, at the full moon in February. 
At this feaft they are all cloathed in a dark red, and a£ter they 
have prayed in the temple, and made their oblations, they 
fpend the reft of the time in dancing by companies in the 
ftreets, to the found of trumpets, vifiting their friends, and 
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... (35) iv f c. 1. p. 413. (36) Keylin's cofmography, B. 
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Paropamifug. 



The Hiftory of the Perfians. 

Paropa misus 9 bounded on the weft 




Book 

Aria, on the 

north by Ba&ria, on the eaft by the dominions of the Mogul, 




on the fouth by Arachofia. 



It 



is ca 



lied 




the moderns ' 1 



Sableftan, including likewife the kingdom of Candahar ; its 
antient inhabitants were the Bolitse, Ariftophili, Ambantas, 
Parietss, and Parfii ; its chief cities Ortofpanum and Nauli- 
bis ; modern cities there are many of great note* fuch as 
Beckfabat, Afbe, w Buft, ftrengthened with one of the 
fineft caftles in Perfia, and adorned with various beautiful 



Karawanferas (G). 



* Bactriana 



i 

v 



11 Tavern. Voy. fupr 



* Tavern. Voy. torn. i. 1, E 
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" eating together every tribe by itielf. The Great Mogul's 

" revenue from this country is 4 or 5 millions yearly (37)". Yet 

after all it is far from being certain, whether Cabul has any thing 

to do with the antient province of Arachofia; fince Cabouliftan 

lies beyond Candahar, and is generally reckoned part of the Mo^ 
guPs dominions. 

(G) The name of this province is differently written, generally 
Paroparnifus, fometimes Parapamiiis, and again Paropamifis (38), 
deriving this denomination from the mountain Paroparnifus, which 
is a part of Taurus, but was falfely fBIed Caucafup, to flatter 



Alexander the Great, 




it might be faid of him that he had 



palled that famous ridge of mountains' ; a ftrange vanity f and 
fcarce to be credited, if it were not fupported by the. authority of 
writers of the higheft credit (39). The foil of this country inge- 
neral is not over-fruitful, the province being full of hills, over- 
fhadowing the valleys fo as to render them cool and pleafant: We 
have obferved above, that the kingdom of Candahar is included 
within the antient province of Parapomifus ; this little realm hath 
for its capital a city of the fame name, which is looked upon to be 
the beft fortified place in all this part of Alia ; as the 
vans pafled conftantly through it in going to, or coming from, 



cara 



Taver- 




India, it is confequently a place rich and full of trade, 
nier has given us ample defcription of it at the end of the 
book of his travels ; as to the hiftory of its princes and of the 
various fortunes it has fuftained, we fhall give the reader a diftinct 
view of them, when we have deduced the Perlian hiftory as low as 
to the erecting of this little kingdom. 



(37) Tavern, in Harris's colled!:, vol. ii. p. 355 
lar. Geogr. Antiq. voL ii. c« 23. p. 719 



(38) Cel 

(39) Strab. lib 
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Chap. ii. The Hiftory of the Perfians. 513 

x Bactriana, or Baclxia, now called Choraflan, anti- Ba£tria> 

cntly inhabited by the Salataras, Zariafpae, Chomatri, Co- 
mi, Acinacae, Tambozi, Thocarae, a powerful people, and 

feveral other nations of Jefs note .5 it was in the firft ages of 
the world a kingdom,, and a very famous one too, in latter 
times it boafted a thoufand cities, the chief of thefe were 
BacTxa and Ebufmi, both j-oyal cities as Ptolemy tells us ; 
Maracanda and Charracharta ; its modern cities of note are 
are alfo numerous, but we fhali not mention them here, be- 



rr 



caufe we fhail have occafion hen* after to confider this coun 
try more particular! 

Margiana, bounded on the well by Hyrcaais, on the Margiana* 
north by Tartary, on the fbuth by Aria, and on the eaft 



by Baclxia ; now called Eftarabad, it is divided from Tar 
tary by the river Oxus, called by the modern Perfians y 



Rutb-kh^ne- -kurkan, inhabited antientjy by the Derbicae, 
the Maiiagcw?, who came hither from Scythia, the Parni, 
the Dahse^ and the Tapurni. 2 Among its cities of note 
we may reckon Alexandria, one of the fix cities of that 
name in PeHia, afterwards called Antiochia, and after that 
Seleucia, Nigaea 5 or rather Nylaea 5 mentioned by Ptolemy y 
as to modern places ,of note, Eftarabad, AmuL and Dam- 



kau, deferve chiefly to be mentioned (H) ? 



9 Hyrcania, 



x Ptol. 1. vi. c. xi. y Tavern. Voy. L iv; ,c. i. 

? Cluv. ubi fupr. 



t 



(H) Many antient authors agree in commending the lituation of 
this province, begirt, as it is, with high mountains, watered with 
pleafant rivers, amongft the reft with the noble river Oxus, fo 
famous in Greek and Latin authors. It is likewife celebrated 
for its fertility in vines of fuch an extraordinary fi^e, that two 

men can fcarce fathom the trunk of oae of them, bearing clutters, 
fome of which are two cubits long. Antiochus Soter was fo 
much pleafed with the beauty of this country, that he not only 
built a magnificent city therein, but even inclofed the whole plain 
watered by the rivers Arias and Margue, with a wall 1 500 ftadia 
in circuit (40) . Eftarabad its prefent capital is chiefly remarkable 

for the fine druggets and other excellent woollen goods manufa- 
ftured there (41), 



(40) Strab. lib. xi. p. 519. (4 l ) Tavern., yql. i 
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The Hiftory of the Perfians. Book I. 

*. Hyrcania, bounded -on the north by the Cafpian fea 
called fometimes Mare Hyrcanum from its warning the fhore 
of this Province, on the weft by Media, on the fouth by 
Parthia, and on the eaft by Margiania ; called now Mazan- 
dran, and including like wife the province 'of Ky lan. The 
old inhabitants of this country were the Maxerae, Aftabeni, 
and Chrindi ; its antient capital was called Hyrcania as well 
as the province, nor has it at this diftance of time much 
changed its name, fmce it is Hill called Hyrcan. Tambrace, 
a very ftrong place at the time Arfaces began to lay the 
foundation of his empire. Modern places of note are b 
Ferh-abad, a port feated on a navigable arm of the Cafpian 
fea, a fine city much frequented by Ruffian merchants, as 
being not above a fortnight's fail from Ailracan ; Giru, Te- 
larapefet, Ciarman, and Efcref, are alio places of note in 
this country (I). 

* Aria, 



a Ptol. 1. vi. c. 9. b Sir Thomas Herbert's Travels in 

Harris's collect, vol. j. p. 434. 

■ 

1 

(I) Antient writers agree in reprefenting Hyrcania as a country 
fruitful in wine, wheat, figs, and all other kinds of fruits, here 
and there, however, interfperfed with meadows and pafture lands, 
and in fome places with the lefs pleafant profpeft of thick woods, 
abounding with wild beads of almofl every kind, even to a pro- 
verb. . As to its prefent condition, nothing can be more amazing 
than the wide difference there is between the accounts given us 
by perfons of credit and capacity, and who have had equal op- 
portunities of acquiring a perfect knowledge of the -things of 
which they difcourfe.' The reader will the better judge .of this* 
if he takes the trouble of comparing the following paflage, ex- 
tracted from the travels of the duke of 'Holfteih's embafladors, 

with what we fhall hereafter give him from, Sir John , Chardin, 
in fpeaking of the air of. Perfia. «' It muft be - confeffed by all 
*' thofe who have travelled in thefe parts, , that the province of 
*' Kilan is a terreftrial ,paradife, abounding in iilk, oil, wine, 
rice, tobacco, lemons, oranges, pomgranates, and all jprts 
" of other fruits 5 the vines (which fpread themfelves with their 
" branches up the trees) being very excellent here, being as 
" big in compafs as a man in the waift. The Cafpian. fea, . as 
" well as the rivers belonging to this province, affords to the 

" inhabitants prodigious quantities of fifh, as their pafture grounds 

« furnife 

* 

(42) Ammian^Mareellin, lib. xxiii. 



Chap. ix. The Hiftory of- the Perfians. 

Aria, bounded on the north by; Margiana and Ba<£r.ria, 
on the weft by Parthia and Carmania the defart, on 'the 
fouth by Drangiana, on the eaft by Paropamifus, now com- 
prehended under the province of Ghorafan ; it was antiently 
inhabited by the Mifaei, Aftaveni, Mufdqrani, Ca&rotse, 



Obares, Elymandri, and the Bergi its principal ; cities of 
old were Aria, feated on the river Arias, mentioned by Pli- 
ny, thought to be the fame city which is ftill famous under 
the name of Heri, or Herat, rebuilt and fplendidly adorned 



by the Sultan Heuiiien-Mirza, Alexandria built by Alexan- 
der, who fettled a colony of Macedonians therein, Arta- 
canda, called by d Strabo Artacana, and Bitaxa (K). 

e Parthia 



e Ptol. lib. vi. c. xvii. d Geogr. lib. xv. 
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ft 



furnifti them with great ftore of cattle, and their forefts with 
venifon and wild fowl, which makes me admire, jiow John de 
Lnet, who follows the footfteps of Johannes de i erfia, could 

affert with fo much confidence, that Meffanderan (part of 

the province of Kilan) lies under fo cold a climate, that the 
" fruits there feldom come to full maturity, when it is confeff- 
ed by all that have any right knowledge of thofe parts, . that 
among all the provinces of that vaft empire, there is none thai- 
challenge prerogative for a temperate and benign air, before that 
" of Mefianderan, which, beyond all difpute, produces the 
" beft fruits of all Perfia. Schach Abas was fo well convinced 



66 



66 



66 



66 



66 



66 



of this point, that he . gave the preference in his opinion to 
this province before any other of all his dominions, which 
made him lay the foundation of the city of Ferabath, his ordi- 
nary relidence where he he died (43). 
(K) It is not eafy to determine, . whether Aria and Ariana 
were the fame province, or, if they were not ; how they differed. 
To difcufs fo perplexed a queftiqn here, and to endeavour to folye 
what, to the beft geographers, has appeared an inexplicable 
doubt, would be at once an aft . of vanity and rafhnefs. It is 
. better therefore to refer the learned reader to the authors cited at 



* ■ 



the bottom of the page, from whom we may , receive all the 
fatisfaftion the nature of the thing will admit (44). in our de- 
fcription in the text, we have followed Ptolemy exaftly, as 

knowing 



(43) Harris V Colled*, vol. ii. p. .101- (44) Cellar 

Geograph. Antiq. lib. iii. c. xxii. p. 721. Cafaub.'in Strab. ijb 



p. 720 
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The Hiftory of the Perfians. Book I. 

> . 

€ Parthia, bounded on the weft by Media, on the north 
by Hyrcania, on the eaft by Aria, on the fouth by Carmania 
the defart, furrounded with mountains, which ferve it for 
boundaries on every fide, » at this day called Erak or Arak, 
and to diftinguifh it from Chaldea, which is Ukewife called 
Erak, this is ftyled Erac-Agerni. f The ariient Parthians 
are faid to have been originally Scythians, who, banifhed 
from their own country, fettled here arid aflumed this' name, 
which in their own, that is in the Scythian, language, 
fignify'd exiles. Ptolomy reckons 25 large cities with this 
province, ahd it muft certainly have been very populous, 
fince many cities and 2006 villages were deftrbyed by 'earth- 
quakes. Its capital was Hecatompylos, fo called from its 
having a hundred gates, a noble and magnificent place, and 

fo lucky, as fome tftink, to remain ftill the capital of Per- 

fia,' 



c Ptol. lib. vi. c. c. ? Cluv. ubi fupra. 




knowing no better guide, though we muft a$ the fame thne 
' ' , that fome things there are in his defcription of this pro- 
vince which are not eafily underftood, fucli as the feveral foun- 
tains from whence he derives the ftream of the river Arius, and 
the lake which he fays' it forms (45). * pf the thirty-five cities 
mentioned by that author, " we cannot find above five or fix 
jthentioned By any other an tient writer, and pf tjiefe the greateft 
part are found altogether in a paragraph of Ammianus Marcel- 
linus (46). \l was anciently a very populous country, though 
much fubjecl: tp heats, and intermixed witfi deforcs, heaths, 
ahd forefts near the mountains ; however, where the heat of tjie 
fun is a little rebated, they have very fruitful plains, which 
kmong other things produce grapes, the wine of which ha'th fo 
llrong a body as to keep fonrfcqre or a hundred years; without 

dimuhitiori of colour or flavour. - 7i The ancient city of Aria, now 
known by the name of Heri or Herat, is ftill .' large and po- 
pulous. Sir Thomas Herbert* in his travels tells us, 

4} ■ * * 

he was there he found it under a governor of its own, and 
adds, that the adjoining country abounds with rofes, of which 
they make a wa$er much ftronger in its fmell than that made 
in Europe. There are likewife, fays another eminent" traveller, 
admirable tapeftries made in the neighbourhood of this place, 
fuch as tranfcend not only the tapeftries of Europe, but even 

thofe that' come from the reft of the Perfian looms (47). 



(45) "b. vi. c. ij, (4.6) lib. xxii. (47) Harris * 

Collect, vol. i. 435. • " * 1 



Chap, ii- Hiftory of the Perfians. 

fia, under the name of Hifpahan, or rather Spauhawp. 
J^Iodern towns of note arc s Touchercan, Hamadan, a very 
confiderable place, and efpecially noted for" great herds of 
cattle fed in its neighbourhood, producing great quantities 

of butter, cheefe, and hiqles, Chachan, Com, Cafbin, &c. 

h Persis* 



f Tavern, ypy. 1. iv. c. i 



(L) The mighty reputation which the kings of Parthia by thjeic 
military virtues obtained will oblige us to fpeak hereafter of this 
province more accurately, than in this general defcription of the 
Perfian dominions it was proper for us to do. As to what we 
have advanced concerning the origin of the Parthians, it may not 



be amifs to give the reader here the words of that author, on 



Whofe authority we took it. " The Parthians (fays he) are alfo 
" derived from the Scythians : for they were exiles of that 
" country, as their very name teftifies. For in the Scythian,, 



« 



language baniftied men are called Parthians.Thefe in like manner 
" with the BacVians, being by civil wars driven out of Scythia, 



" firft fixed themfelves by ftealth in the country adjoining to 
" Kyrcania, and afterwards obtained bf force more extended 
j* aominidns (48)'*. Thpugh in latter ages Parthia became the 



jniftrefs of her neighbours, and fhared with Rpme the empire of 
the world, yet under the antient Perfian, and even under the 
Macedonian, monarchs, it was fo little conlidered, that it re- 
mained an adjunct of Hyrcania, and was not made a particular 
province. It is not eafy to fix the derivation of the capital of 
Parthia 5 in antient time, Polybius fays, that it was called He- 
catompylos, becaufe all ' the roads through the * Parthian domi- 
nion centered here (49) . Curtius fays it was built by the Greeks, 



hut by whom; or at what time, he informs us not (50). It 
Ihpuld feem ? that Hecatompylos is rather a Greek interpretation 
of the true name of this city, than' the real name thereof, but 
then what , name' 1 this Was m" the Parthian language we pretend 
not to fay, it not having been recorded by any author we have 
met with. 

In refpett to what has been obferved in $he text of Spauhawn's 
being founded' on the ruins of the antient Hecatompylos, there 
are many authorities to bear us out, though I do not find any cer- 



tain 



{48) Ifiodor. Origin, ix. c. 2. (49) lib. x. c. 25 

(50) lib, vi. c. 11. - " " 
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h Persis, bounded on the north by Media, on the weft 
by Sufiana, on the eaft by the Carmanias, on the fouth by 

the 



h Ptol. lib, vi. c. 4 



4 



tain grounds whereon to found this opinion It is ua- 

animouily acknowledged, that the prefent city is of no great anti- 
quity, and the two parts into which it is divided preferve the 
names of two contiguous towns from the junction of which it 
was formed. Thefe are Heider and Neamet-Olahi, The inha- 
rbitants of thefe places, notwithstanding their neighbourhood, 
. bore a mortal hatred to each other, which they have tranfmitted 
to their fucceffors, who, tho' they live in the fame city, ftiewnqt- 
withftanding, on all public occalions, a warm and inveterate and. 
pathy one towards the other. Some indeed afcribe the enmity 
to another caufe, they fay, that Heider and Neamet-Olahi are 
the names of two princes who reigned antiently over Perfia, and 
who divided their fubjects into two parties, which are faid to have 
fubfifted ever lince, not only , in Spauhawn, but in all the towns 
of Periia. Such as fay this, however, own, that the city we are 
. fpeaking of are compofed of two diftindl towns, called by the,m 
Deredechte and Joubare. It may be wondered that magiftratff 
in the courfe of ages have not fubdued thefe unnatural feuds, 
An enquiry into the caufe would be impertinent here, if the an- 
fwer were not ftiort, they have been always indulged by the ma^ : - 

ftrates, becaufe thefe quarrels bring them gain (52). It is not 
very clear at what time the towns beforementioned were united, 
or when this city received the name by which it is now known. 
; Some fay this happened before the reign of the famous Timur- 
Bee, corruptly called Tamerlan, who deftroyed it twice. Cer- 
v jtain it is, that Spauhawn owes the glory it now poffeffes to 
the. great Shah Abas, who after the cpnqueft of the kingdoms of 
Lar and Ormus, charmed with the fituation of this place, roaic 
it the capital of his empire, between the year 1620 and 1628. 
There is perhaps no city in the world,., the name of .which is fo 



, differently .written as. this of the capital ,of Perfia (54). 




(51) Herbert's Travels in Harris's Collect, vol. i- P- 43/; 
Holftein Ambaffadors Travels in the fame Collection, vol. & 
p. 79. „ Careri Voyag t torn. ii. p. -85, (52) Tayerni^ 

Voyag. torn. i. Lib. 4. iv. c. 5. p. 434. Charind, torn. ii. 
Careri. ubi fupr. Le Brun. Voyag. torn. i. p. 197. <S 3) Holftein 

Ambaffadors ; travels, Tavernier. , Voyag. ubr fupr. ; Careri.< ubi 
fupr. p. 86. 
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the Perfian gulph, called now Pars, or Fars, antiently inha 
bited by the Mefabatse, Rapfii, Hippophagi, Suzaei, Mego 



res 



Europeans it is ufually written ; Hifpahan, or, Ifpahan, it is alfo 
called Spaha, Spachea, Afpahan, Izpaan, and Spahon ; the Nu- 
bian geographer calls it Albahawn, and , the Perfians themfelyes 
pronounce it, as it is written in the text, Spauhawn, which or- 
thography we have taken the freedom to introduce, fi nee the 
beft writers are divided on this head. Ta vernier and Sir John 
Chardin write it Ifpahan, Dr. Gemelli Careri, $pahpn, M. le 
Brun Spahan, but ail thefe authors agree. that the inhabitants 
pronounce it as fettled by us. The etymology of the word is 
no lefs difficult to be difcovered, than the 

^^^^^ 4 ^^^^^ ^t^^ ^^^^t^t 

It 

ihquld be wrote. Before the time of Tamerlane it is faid to> 

have been called Sipahan, from the prodigious, numjber of its .in- 
habitants, Sipe, in the old Perfic and Ufbeque language, fignify- 
ing an army, and the plural thereof Sipahan confequently figni- 
fying armies. Another derivation there is from an, Arabic, word 
fignifying a battalion (54) : but it is time to quit thefe dry en- 
quiries for fomething more ufeful, as well as mpre. entertaining, 
fmce in the defcription of Perfia it would be an unpardonable 
fault to omit . an exaft account of its capital, elpecially fince >$ve 
are furnifhed with fuch noble materials, as are to be found in the 
travels of Sir Thomas Herbert, the Holftein . ambafladors, M» 
Tavernier, Sir John Chardin, Dr. Gemelli Careri, .M.;le!Br#n, 
and others, Chardin and le Brun having each of them given us a 
copious defcription thereof adorned with copper-plates, from 
whence it is as eafy to form ajuft idea of it as of London or 
Paris. All who fpeak of Spauhawn are agreed, that nothing 
can be more beautiful in nature than the iituation thereof : it 
ftands in a plain fpaqious and fertile, ■ furrounded with moun- 
tains, which defend it alike from the ful try heats of fummer 
and the piercing winds of the winter feafon j through . j$us plain 
run feveral rivers which water Spauhawn, ; iand : . contribute alike 
to ornament and ufe. The.firft of thefe is the rjver ^enderoud, 
over whieh there are three fine bridges' ; this river takes it • rife 
in the mountains of Jayabat, three days journey , from the cicy, 
and is but a fmall ftream of itfelf ; but Abas , the Great . cut* a 
channel, whereby he brought a brifker and more cpnliderable 
ftream to fall into this river, that it might .benefit his capital 
the more, and by this contrivance the Zenderoud is as broad. at 
Spauhawn in the fpring, ; as . the Seine is at Paris in the winter. 
The united waters of thefe rivers are fweet, pleafant, and whole- 

fome, 



(54) Holftein . Ambaffadors Travels ubi fupr. 
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res, Stabasi. An tient cities of note were Perfepolis, the no- 
ble metropolis of the - antient Perfian empire ; Axirna ; 

Marauum, 



fome, almoft beyond com 




as indeed are all the 



fpripg 



s 



which are found in the gardens belonging to the houfes of Span 
hawn. The river brought by Abas into the Zenderosd is called 
Mahraoud, and we fhall have occafion to fpeak both of it and the 
iZenderoud in another place, Befides thefe. there are two odder 
jftreams, which run very near each other, and are both com- 
prehended under the name of Abcorrenge : One of thefe is pretty 
confid erable, its waters being at all times deep, and generally 
peaking equal, for which reafon feveral attempts have been 
made to bring it to enter the Zenderoud. King Tahrnas in the 



3£VTth century expended an exceffive fum of money on a projeft 
of this fort without fuccefs. Abas the great did the fame tlupg 
on another projecT:, but without ef£e&, which did not, however, 
jdifcourage Abas the fecond from twice endeavouring at the fame 
thing, in which likewife failing, it is now looked on as a thing 
impracticable (5 5V J * The extent of Spauhawn is very great, not 
lefs perhaps than twenty* miles within the walls ; they are of 
earth poorly built, and to covered with houfes and fhaded with 
greens, that in many places it is a •difficuft thing to difcover 
them ; which is a defect not peculiar to this city, but is ihared 

Perlia, whence many travellers 
them as not walled at all. The 



by mof^ of the 
have been led to 



great towns in 




Perfians themfelves are wont to fay, Spauhawn Nifpe gehpn, i e. 

Spauhawn is half the world. It is certainly a very large and 

populoas city, but never were there feen wider accounts than 
thofe which different authors give us of the number of fouls in 
this city. Sir Thomas Herbert fays, in his time there were 
200,000 (56) . Sir John Chardin fays, that fome have reckoned 
eleven -hundred thoufand ($7) ; but he is himfelf of opinion that 
it is not more populous than London. At' a diftance the city is 
*iot eafily diftinguifhed, for the ftreets being many of the^m 
adorned with plahtanes, and every houfe having its garden, the 



whtfle looks like a wood. The ftreets in general are neither 
broad nor convenient, there being three great evils which attend 
them the firft is that being built on common fewers, thefe are 
frequently broke "up, which is very dangerous, confidering that 
moft people ride ; the fecond is, that there are frequent 



wells 



or pits in the ftree*s, which are as dangerous ; the third arifes 

from the people's emptying all their ordure from the tojis of 

- «*»•'•- * * " 4 v • " ' ' their 



(55) Chardin, Voyag. torn, ii, p 

57) Ubifupra. ' ** - 
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Marafium, called now Marazu;. Tiace, the capital of a 
diftricl: of the fame name ; Parfagada, a noble city built 

by 



their houfes ; the latter is indeed in fome meafure qualified 
by the dryriefs of the air, and by its being quickly removed bf 
the pcafants who carry it away to dung their grounds. .Sir 
John Chardin reckons eight gates ; four looking tb the eaft and 
fouth, and four to the weft and north, viz , the gate of Haffeti- 
Abad, the gate of Joubare called alfo the gate of Abas- the gate 
of Seidahmedion, thfl^ Dervaze-deulet that is the imperial gate, 
the gate of Lombon, the gate of Tokchij and the gate Dere- 
dechte ; he rekons alfo fix pofterns. Other authors fay there are* 
ten gates, but it is agreed, that there is no difficulty in entering 
Spauhawn at any hour of the day ©r night. Whoever has a 
mind to make himfelf perfectly mafter of the names of the ftreets^ 
and even of the houfes of this vaft city may fatisfy his curiofity, and 
be very agreeably entertained by perufing Chardin's elegant de- 
fcription, which is at once |>leafant and exact,- and equally fitted 
to amufe and to inftruct the reader. The compafs of this note 
will not allow us fo much as to abridge his curious defcription^ 

we fhall therefore content ourfelves with mentioning only the 
principal things in Spauhawn, as they are defcribed by that gentle- 
man and M. le Brun. To begin then with the royal palace, 
which is three-quarters of a league in circumference : It has fix 
gates, the firft Called Ali-Kapie, that is the gate of Ali. The 
(eeond Haram Kapefie, or the gate of the Serail ; the third Mo- 
erbag Kapefie, the gate of the kitchen ; the fourth Gandag 

Kapefie, or the garden gate, through which none pafTes but the 
king himfelf, and his kapaters or eunuchs who attend his 
women ; the fifth Ghajatganna Kapefie, or the gate of the taylors^ 
becaufe thofe belonging to his- majefty have apartments near it* 
The fixth Ghanna Kapefie or the gate of the fecretary. The" 
grandees of the kingdom, when they go to pay their court, gene- 
rally enter tfce palace by the two gates firft mentioned. The 
Mey-doen, which is one of the principal ornaments of this 
great city. It is a grand market 710 paces long from eaft to 
weft* and 2 1 o broad from north to fouth. On the fouth fide 
ftands the royal palace, and on the north the Nachroe-chone. a 
building wherein are placed the king's band of mufic. On one 
fide of the Mey-doen ftands the mofque called Sjig-lotf-olla, fo 
called from one of their doctors who is reputed a faint. It has 
a fine dome adorned with green and blue ftones encrufted with 

gold, having on the top a pyramid, on which are placed three 

balls 

t 

(58) Tavern. Chardia. Carreri. 
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by Cyrus, and hoonur'd wim his tomb V As to modem ci- 
ties there are many of great note,; and amongft thefe Chiras, 

Benaron, 



1 

1 Tavern. Voyag. torn. i. 1. iv.c. i. p. .41 is. 



-balls of the fame metal. On the weft fide of the Mey-doen Hands 
the* royal mofque extremely magnificent: At fome diffonce from 
thence appears the gate called Ali-Kapie, and- between thefe ftand 
a range of fine buildings adorned with porticoes full of fhops. 
The middle fpace is taken up in a great nieafure with tents, 
under which all forts of goods are fold ; but thefe are taken 
away in the evening to make room for the guards, who with 
their great dogs attend there all night long. In this fpace the 
mountebanks erecl ftages, diftribute their packets, and with their 
antic tricks divert the populace. In the middle ftands a pillar, 
on the fummit of which the prize is' placed when tournaments, 
are celebrated here 5 this prize confifts generally in a cup of 
gold, or fomething- of the fame value, and none are fuffefed to 
contend for it but perfons of very high quality. On the feaft of 

Nouroes, or the beginning of the year, all the tents are taken 
away, and every tiling is made clear for the more commodious 
celebration of the caroufals, which are then performed in the pre- 
fence of the king, who is feated in a kind of gallery or theatre 
called Talael, very curioufly adorned On the gate of Ali. Next 
to this noble market-place we ought to mention the principal 
llreet of Spauhawn, called Chiaer-baeg, i. e. four-gardens, one 
of the grandeft ornaments of this city ; the fliops therein being 
wonderfully magnificent, and the difpofition thereof in every re- 
ipeft convenient and pleafant. From thence runs the bridge of 
Allawardie-Chan over the river Zendervade, 540 paces long, 
and • 1 7 broad, built with large ftones ; it has three and thirty 
arches, fome of which are founded on the fand, which is firm 
and liable ; and through thefe, when it is high enough, the wa- 
ter flows. There are ninety- three niches upon this bridge, fome, 
ihut, fome open, and the corners thereof are flanked with four 
towers. It has a wall or parapet of brick with openings at cer- 
tain diftances, which afford the fineft profpecl in the world. In 
the neighbourhood of this bridge' are divers pleafure-houfes be- 
longing to the king, and gardens ftored with fruit-trees, and 
adorned with every thing elfe that contribute to the making 
them worthy of their polfeflbr. There are fome other bridges* 
mofques, and public Urutture-, which deferve to be particularized, 
if this note were not already too long : Let us conclude it then 

with obferving, that the citadel or fortrefs, called by the Per- 

? fiaas 
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Benaron, Lar, Bender-abafli, or Gombroon, and Bender 
cbngo, are reckoned the chief (M). 

ouiiana 




nans Tabaroek, is a very mean ftru&ure, and in as~mean a condi- 
tion, its walls being in fuch a ruinous ftate, that though there 
are fome cannon mounted upon them, yet they are never, 
made ufe of, from an apprehenfion that the walls would fall if 
thofe pieces were difcharged (59). • 

(M) This country is very frequently mentioned in antientf 
authors, and therefore we are the better enabled to give an 1 
account of its former, as Well as prefent, ftate (60). Such parts 
Of it as lie towards the north are hilly and barren, bearing' 
neither fruit nor corn fufficient for the ufe of the inhabitants j' 
fome emeralds indeed there are found, but of no great value: 
On the coaft of the Perfian gulph the foil is as bad, though of 
a different nature, being hot and fandy, producing few other* 
trees than palms ; but between thefe there lies a rich ' and plea- 
fant region abounding with corn, fruit, and cattle, and" better* 
watered, though but by fmall rivers, than mOft of the other' 
regions within this Wide empire. The entrance of this country* 
is narrow and difficult, defended formerly againft Alexander the* 
Great by Ariobarzanes, a noble Perfian, who gave a ' checked 
that conqueror's progrefs,' and immortalized ! his natne by * his* 
gallant performance in the fervice of 1 his country. Asto Perfe- 
polis, the an tient capital of this province, arid of the old empirS 
of the Perfians, Diodorus Siculus informs us, that 1 it was the 
richeft city in the world at the time that it was fubdue&by 
Alexander, whofe foldiers taking it by ftorm put - all the meff ttf 
the fword, rifled their hOufes, and carried off immenfe' quantities 
of gold and filver, Alexander referving to himfelf the treafures* 
in the citadel, which had been'amafung there from the time? of 
Cyrus, the founder, of the 5 Perfian empire If this authors 
computation be right, he took thence a hundred- and twenty 
thoufand talents of gold ; in fine, the fpoil was fb great, tha^ 
the neighbouring countries were conftraihed to furhifh mules and 
other beafts of burthen, befides three thousand camels to carry it 
off ; for he had conceived fuch a diflike to the inhabitants of this 
city, that he was refolved to leave them nothing of value ; and 
to, as the fame writer obferves^ • Perfe^olis^- onee fo famous for 

its 



(59) LeBran. torn. i. p. 198, $&c. Chardin. torn. ii. c. 1. Careri 

torn. ii % L uc . 5,-6. (6a) Strab. lib. xv, p, 501. Fife, lib. 
c.xxvi, Herod; c. 125. 
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its magnificence, became no lefs remarkable for its calamity (6i), 

Among the cities of note at this time the principal is Schiras, 
which, with the adjacent country* is thus defcribed by a famous 
traveller, in his account of the road from. Spauhawn to the. In- 
dies : " From thence (i. e^. Tl?el-m.inar} to Schiras is an hard day's 
V journey; efpecially when the fnow melts, for then the road is 
" like a fea. The city of Schiras, which many will have to be 
the antient Cyropolis ± the metropolis of the province of Perfia, 
lies, in 78 deg. 15 miles long, and 29 deg. 36 miles latitude. 
*f It is feated in a plain, about four leagues in extent from 
*« north to fouth, and about five, leagues from eaft to weft. 

IJpon the fouth-eaft is a lake of fal t water about four leagues 
«* in compafs. The foil about it is very good and fruitful, and 
" is famous for the heft wines in Perfia. The city itfelf has 



* € nothing handfome in it; for it looks more like a ruin 
" ed town than a city. It has no walls but a bad ditch, 
*' and the houfes are built of earth dried in the fun, andwhiten- 
V ed over with lime ; fo that when they are all well moiftened 
** with rain, they often fall down of themfelves, only the college 
?* which . Iman Kouli - Kan built, and fome of the mofques 
* c are of brick ; and the beft of thefe mofques, which is 
" called Sha-Shiraque, is . kept in fomething better repair than 
**. ordinary put of a particular devotion ; but there is nothing 
" worth taking notice of in it. . On the north-eaft ftands a high 
" mountain, which is covered with feveral forts of fruit - trees, 
* e . of which there are fome orange, lemons, and cyprefles, and 
** at the foot of a ftone-bridge, from whence there is a ftreet 
" which goes in a ftrait line quite through the city. This ftreet 
is walled on both fides, and at certain fpaces are feveral great 
gates which have neat little houfes built upon them, from 
" which is a pleafant profpecl into the gardens planted with 
<s rows of cypreffes. The itreets of Schiras are fomewhat nar* 
* c row ; but there are fome fair ones, having in the midftof 
< { them lovely canals and bafons of water very pleafant. There 
" t are a great many fair covered bazars withfhops well furnifhed 
<c with all forts of Indian and Turkifli commodities, and every 
v commodity has its particular bazar. In the college there are 
" profeiTors who have falaries for teaching theology, philofophy. 



(61) Diod. Sicul, lib, xvii. c. 68. 
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Perfian gulpb, believed by fome to have been the land of 
Havilah, called now Chufiftah, inhabited by the nations 

following, 



and medicine^ and 'tis laid it has* fbmetimes 5ooftudents in it* 

There are in this city three or four glafs-houfes, where they 
make great and fmall bottles to tranfport the fweet waters 
made in this city, as alfo feveral other veffels to put their 
fruits in, which they fend in great quantities into *ndia, S 



matra, Batavia, and other places. They make their glafs of 



" a white ftone almoft as hard as marble, which they fetch 
" from a hill four days journey from Schirns, and 'tis as clear 
ts and delicate as any glafs in the world. It is wonderful how" 
" they blow their great bottles called Caraba, which are a finger 
*«• thick, and held near thirty quarts of wine. They have no 
" manufacture at Schiras, but a few coarfe painted cloths, and 
** ufed only by the meaner fort. On the north- weft iide is the 
" king's garden called Bay-lha, which is indeed well planted 
" with fruit-trees^ rofes, and jalimins, but for want of order it 
<e looks like a wildernefs. From this garden to the hills is a 
*' vineyard, belonging to feveral perfons, two leagues long 
*' and one broad, which is watered with the river Bendemir, 
** which is fometimes dry in fummer, becaufe it never rains 
" there but in fpring and autumn. The wines made here are 
" the beft in all Perlia, but they make" no great quantities of 
them, becaufe they dry and pickle good part of their grapes. 
'Tis an excellent ftomach wine, but very ftrongy fo that, with^ 
out Ipoiling the tafte of it, it will carry two thirds of water. 
They fell their wine by weight, and not by meafure,and putting 
it in chefts fend a great dea£ yearly to Spauhawn and the Indies. 
The people of Schiras are very witty, and moft of the 
belt poets in Perfia were born here. In an antienfc mofque 
here lies Scheich Sadi, one of the beft of their poets, whom 
they honour as a faint. The foil about this city is very good' 
and produces plenty of all things. They have all the trusts 
that we have, and oranges and lemons in abundance. They 
have Vaft quantities of rofes, from which they draw fuch 
great plenty of rofe-water that they furnifh all the Indies 
with it, They have; a great deal of corn, but give much to ' 
their horfes to be eaten in the blade, becaufe they fay that 
for want of water it Would never come to maturity. There: 
" is a great deal of opium made at Schiras, for found ahou£ 
the town are large fields fown with white poppies ; they 
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have alfo Store of capers which they fend into alf parte 




(62) Tavern, in HamsV colle&on, vol* ii. p. 344. 
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fallowing, viz. the Elymssi and Cofiaei. Its capital the 
famous city of Sufa, the 1 ShuCban of the fcriptures, aad 
Tariana, called by Ammianus Tarfiana m . The modern 
towns of note are tt Ahawas, Scabar, Ram-hormus (N). 

There are two. other provinces of the Perfian empire, 
which need not be defcribed here, becaufe they have beeti 
treated of elfewhere already. Thefe are ° Curdiftan, con- 

taining 



1 Daniel viii. 2. Nebem. i. 1. Efth. 2. m ap. Cellar, geog, 
antiq. lib. iii. c. 19. p. 684. n Tavern,, voyag. ubi fupr u 

0 Cluver. geog. 1. y. c. 14. Tavern, ubi fupr. univerfal hiftory, 
vol. iv. p. 857. 



(Ny Sufianl, as defcribed by Ptolemy, includes the province! 
filled Elymais (63), which Pliny alfo obfervcs to have lain within 
the bounds of this province, and to have been difHnguifhed from 
it by the river fiulasus (64). It received its name from Sufa^ 
the capital thereof, once the royal feat of the Perfian kings, 
who were wont to refide one part of the year here, and the 
other at Ecbatana. Pliny fays, that it was founded by Darius 
the fon of Hvliafpes (65) 5 but this is not to be taken ftriclljv 
for certain it is, thai the Darius he fpeaks of could only be its- 
reftorer, iince Strabo pofitively affirms , that it was built bf 
Tithonus the father of Memnon (66) ; and Herodotus long be 
fore fays, that Sufa was called the city of Memnon (67). 'Tis 
difficult to determine whether in pleafantnefs, magnificence, or 
ilrength this noble city excelled ; feated it was, as facred and pro^ 
phane authors agree, on the river Ulai or Euheus, called alfo 
ie Chdafpes, or rather on the confluence of thefe two rivers, for 
the Eulaeus and the Choafpes, meeting at Sufa, run together in 
one ilream, and are afterwards ftiled fometimes. by one name, 
fometimes by the other. As to its beauty, Diodorus affirms 



that Alexander, whence he Ceized the palace here, took poffef*, 
fion of the nobleft manfion in the univerfe. Here were pre- 
ferved the records of the Perfian empire ; and here were laid 
up x the treafures of the kingdom, that they might be made u/e, 
of on any emergency, aad not be fquandered away at the will 
of the prince. Alexander took from hence nine thoufand ta-. 
lents of coined gold, and forty thoufand talents of gold and filver 
bullion (68). The modern name of this celebrated city differs 
not much isom that by which it was formerly called. The city 
" Shuftern being by fome travellers conceived to be built at 



kail very near the place where of old flood Sufa (69) 

* 

(63) Cellar, geog. antiq. lib. iii. c. 19. 5, 2. p. 682. (94)Hul 
nat. lib. vi. c 27. . (65) ubi fupr. (66) Geogr. lib. xy. p.- 500. 



7 Terpfich. V54. " (68) Diod. Sicul. lib. X/iii. C. 66. 

{69 Tavern, voyag. torn. i.LiV.c, 1. > * 
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taining the ami en t AHyria, arid p Schrrwan, of old ftylejd 





Media. A famous mod 



that ther 



reckoned in the dominions of Perfia upwards of five hundred 
cpnfiderable places, walled towns, and caftles., about fixty 
thoufand villages, and forty millions of fouls. 

As to the air and climate of this country, confidering Climatef 



^ „ thereof, it cannot be otherwife than varied 



according to the fituation of the feveral parts thereof, fome 
being frozen with cold, and others burnt with heat at the 
fame time of the year, which cannot be ftyled wonderful, 
fince it is natural, and occafioned by caufes for which wo 
can eafily account. The air, where-ever it is cold, is dry ; 
but where it is extremely hot, it is fometimes moift : Ifi 
order to give the reader a juft notion of this, it will be ne- 
cefTary to obferve, that all along the coaft of the Perfian 
gulph, from weft to eaft,to the very?mouth of the river Indus, 
the heat is for four months fo exceffive, that even thofe 
who are born in the country are unable to bear it, but are 
forced to quit their houfes, and retire to the mountains, 
fo that fuch as travel in thefe parts at that feafon, find none 
in the villages, but wretched poor creatures left there td> 
watch the effects of the rich, at the expence of their owti 
health. The extreme heat of the air as it renders 5 it in- 
fuppbrtable, fo it makes it alfo pirodigioufly untoholforiie, 
grangers frequently falling fick there, and, feldbm efcaping^ 
The eaftern provinces of Perfia, from the river Indus, to 
the borders of Tartary, are fubje& to great heats, but not 
quite fo unwholfome, as on the coafts of the Indian oceari 
and Perfian gulph ; but in the northern provinces,, on the 
Coaft of the Calpian fea, the heat is full as great, and, though 
attended with moifture, as uriwholfome as on the coaft be- 
fore-mentioned. From October to May there is no coun- 
try, in the world more pleafant than this ; but the peopled 
pmy in their faces indelible marks of the malign influence 
of their fummers, looking all of them of a faint yellow^ 
and having neither ftrength nor fpirits, though about the end 
of April they abandon their houfes, and retire to the moun- 
tains, which are fiye and twenty or thirty leagues from the 
fea. In a word, the unhealthinefs of this place is fo no^ 
torioiis, that when a perfon is fent to the government of 

Chil^n, it is generally looked on as a kind of difgrace, and 

the 



p Cluver. *bi fapr. Tavern, ubi fapr.wjumfal hiftery, vol. iv# 
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the people at Spauhawn are apt to a(k, whether he has rob? 
bed or murdered to deferve fuch a comminion. But 




moiftnefs in the air is only in thefe parts - 9 the reft of 
Perfia enjoys a dry air, the (ky being perfectly ferene, and 
hardly fo much as a cloud feeri to fly therein* To fay the 
truth, the purity of this element is the greater! bleflmg the 
inhabitants enjoy, deriving from thence a clear and florid 
complexion, together with an excellent habit of body 
tains feldom, but it does not follow, that the heat admits oif 
no mitigation ; for in the night though not a cloud 





3 - — — — — o o — — 

feen, the fky being fo clear that the ftars alone afford a light 
fufScient to travel by, yet there is a briik wind which lafts 



.till within an hour of morning, which gives fuch a coolnels 



to the air, that a man may difpenfe with a tolerably warm 
garment. The feafon in general, and in the middle of this 
Idngdom, happens thus ; the winter, beginning in Novem- 
ber and lafting till march, is very fharp and rude, attended 
with froftj and fno w falling in great flakes on the mountains, 
tut never defcending on the plains. There are mountains 
three days journey to the weft of Spauhawn, on which 
the fnow lies for eight months of the year* It is (aid, that 



they find there white worms as big as one's little finger, 



which if crufhed feel colder than the fnow itfelf. From 
the month of March tothat of May, there are brifk winds* 
from May to September, the air is ferene and dry, refrelhed 
by pleafant gales which blow in the night, at evening, and 
morning, and in September and November the winds blow 
as in fpring. It is to be obferved, that in fummer the nights 
are about ten hours long, the twilight being very fhort, 
which, joined to the coolnefs of the nights, renders the* 
heat of the day fo moderate, that this feafon is as fupporta- 
fcTe as Spauhawn as at Paris. The great drynefs of its air 
exempts Perfia from thunder and earthquakes. In the fpring 
indeed there fometimes falls hail, and as the harveft is then 
pretty far advanced, it does a great deal of.mifchief. The 

fainbow is feldom feen in this country, becaufe there ri 





not there vapours fufficient to form it ; but in the ni 
there are feen rays of light mooting through the firmament, 
and followed, as it were, by a tfain of fmdke. The winds, 
however brifk, feldom fweli into ftorms or tempefts ; but 

on the other hand they are fometimes poifonous and a> 

- . •• • • fe&ious 
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feaious on the fliore of the Gulph, as all travellers agree 



CO). 



■ 



4. • • 

(O) As to the air and clime of Periia, we have chiefly fol- 
lowed the fo often commended §ir John Chardin, bat never,, 
without comparing what he fays with what is faid by other 
writers the moft eltemeed on the fame fubjea. M. Tavernier and 
lie both agree in reporting, that at Spauhawn it is ufual tp; 
enquire whether a man has robbed or murdered who is fent 



Kilan (70) ; which makes it the more ftrange, that intelligent 




perfons, who have alfo been on the fpot, Ihould report- direaly 
the contrary, as had been remarked in a former note ; yet ; af- 
ter all fome account may be given of this matter, nay, it is toi 
be hopetf, fuch a one as will fatisfy even a critical reader. 
There are a few months in the year in which the account given, 
Olearius is ftill found ftridly true : but alas ! the reft of the 
; year the people are in a wretched condition, fly from their 
habitations, and fcarce know where to feek for reft. It was in 
the beft feafon of the year that the Hoiftein ambaffadors, and 
their retinue crofted this country, and thus, it feems, it came 
to pafs, that they reprefented it as a paradife, not fufpe6ting 
that at another {feafon of the year it could be fo intolerable a 
place as it really is. As to the fupportable heat at Gombroon, 
all authors are agreed about it. M. Tavernier fays, thai people 
oftentimes find themfelves ftruck by a fouth wind in fuch a 
manner, that they cry, I burn, and immediately fall down dea4 
(71). M. le Brun fays, that he was greatly incommoded there 
with while he was there, and that the people aJTured him, that 
the weather was at fome times fo exceifively fultry as to melt 
the feals of letters. At this time the people go in their (hifts, 
and are continually fprinkled with cold water ; nay, the inter 
preter, belonging to M. le Brun and his company, had a well in 
which he pafled fome part of the day: Among the inconver 
encies confequent from this malign difpofition of the air, one 
of the moft terrible is the ingende/ing in the arms and legs a 
kind of long fmall worms which are not to be withdrawn, with- 
out great danger of breaking them, upon which a mortification 
.enfues. Qur author laft mentioned has therefore juft reafon 
to fay, that a feverer pun iihment could not be inflicted even 
on a heinous offender, than the leaving him in fuch a place as 
this ; and yet, as he obferves, there are many people of worth 
and good fenfe, who, for the fake of acquiring large fortunes 
in a fhort time, hazard themfelves here, and rarely live to en- 



n 



joy riches when they have got them. (72) 




(7o)Chardin. torn. fii. p. 7. Tavern, torn. i. liv\ iv. c. 1. p. 414. 
(71) Tavern, torn. i. liv. v. c. 33. p. 764 (7?) Le Brun, voyag; t 

tvm. ii. p. 322. 
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Mountains. There is perhaps no. country in the world, which, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, is more mountainous than Perfia ; but 
thefe mountains are far from being advantageous, fince many 
of them yield neither fprings nor metals, and but a few are 
fhaded with trees. It is true, that many of them are fituated 
on the frontiers, and ferve as a kind of natural baftions or 
ramparts to this vaft region, and it is very likely contribute 
in other places to make the country wholefome,by ftieltering 
the vallies under them from exceffive heat. On fome of thefe 
Mis there is found a fort of mineral fait, which is fold very 
cheap As for particular mountains, we have already 
mentioned moft of them, which deferve to be remembered 
in our description of the feveral provinces of Perfia. 

klvers* ' ^ N refpedt to rivers, it has been already obferved, that, 

except the Araxis, there is not one navigable ftream in all 
this country. There are indeed in moft of its provinces 
lbme little rivers which run fliort courfes, and would be 
more confiderable than they are, if through want of water 
the inhabitants were not forced to divert their dreams. 

fmall channels, in order to fructify their grounds. An emi 
jient traveller informs us, that this was praclifed antiently 
much more than of late years, and that from hence in a 
great meafure arifes the mighty difference between the pro- 
ductions of antient and modern Perfia. He affirms, that a 
Perfian of great quality, and who was perfectly acquainted 
With this matter, informed him, that, wimin the fpace of 
24 years, no lefs than fourfcore channels had been choaked 
up aud Joft in the territory of Tauris \ As to feas, the 
^northern provinces of the Perfian empire ly e on the Cafpian 

Jake or fea, of which an ample defcription has been already 




given, On the fouth the Perfian (hore is waftied by the 

Indian ocean, and by the waters of the Perfian gulph, or 

julph of Balfora, flowing out of the Indian ocean near the 

jfle of Ormus, from the fouth-eaft to the north-weft, 

paving Perfia on the eaft, and Arabia on the weft, it runs 

as high as the antient Chaldea, where it receives the £u* 

phrates and the Tigris' united in one ftream, and very few 

rivers of note befides, It may not be amjfs to take notice 

iere, that the gulph is fometimes ftyled the red-fea, as 

v well 
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well as the gulph of Aden (P). 



AFTE& 



(P) As we have remarked, that there is not above one navi^ 
gable river in Perfia, the reader need not befurprized that we, 
fay To little of the feveral ftreams which water that country, one 
of them we mail have occafion to foeak of under the head c 




natural rarities, but the river Araxes deferves to be further con- 
sidered on account of the miftakes which fome writers have beejrjL 
guilty of in relation thereto, occaiioned chiefly by the giving this 
name to two different rivers ; Olearius gives us a very diftinct ac^ 
count of this matter, which we fhall therefore recite in his oivijt 
words. '« The 1 7th we crofs'd the famous river of Aras (Araxes) 
*' by the means of a bridge of boats near Tzanat. Q. Curtius, 
" fpeaking of this river, in two different paffages, and in 3 
different fenfe, has not a little puzzled the antienp tiiftoriafts 
and geographers,who indeed for the moft part put it in the fame 
province, but can't agree in the defcription of its cpurfe, fojr 

Curtius in his fifth book puts it in Perfis, and fays itp 
" courfe is to the fouth, whereas in his feventh book he makes 

♦ 

" it pafs through Media, and to difembogue in the Cafpian fea. 
" Strabo is no lefs dubious, and Raderus, endeavouring, to 
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diflblye this knot, by alTerting that the river Medns, befoi 
" is joined with the Araxes, had its courfe to the fouth, and 
'* afterwards exonerates itfelf into the Cafpian fea, is fallen into 



« 



a grofs miftake ; for how is it to be conceived^ that th 



f* mould make its way through the vaft niountain Taurus, yvhick 
" is fomany leagues in breadth, and divides not only all Perfia 
4 < but even Afia itfelf, and fo continue its current from Perfe- 
« polis to the Cafpian fea ? The foundation of the whole miftake 
" lay here, that there are two rivers which bear the name pf 
" Araxes in Perfia, one in Media, the other in Perfis, to the la& 
" which wafties the walls of Perfepojis, (now called Schiras) 
** Curtius has left the right name of Araxes, but has taken the 



U 



liberty to impofe the name of Tanais upon the jaxartes, which, 
paffes.through Scythia,as he has given the name of Caucafiis to 
*' the caftern branch of the mountain Taurus, but with what 
reaion I am not able to determine. That which pafies through 

Perfis is by the Perfians called Jkad4imer, from a fignal 
miracle t&ere performed by Ali, and $ifembogues in the 
ocean in the Perfian gulph, that which we fpeak of now keeps 
its antient name, and rifes out of the niouhtains pf Armenia 



behind the great Ararat, and being joined by many other 



^'rivers, the chiefeft whereof are Karafu, Senki, Kerni, and 
Arpa, it turns its channel near Karafu deep into the country, 
and afterwards near Ordabath falls with a great noife, . which 
Which is heard two leagues thence, in the plain pf Mokan. It$ 



u 
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courfe there is very flow, and after having received 
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Af ter this account of mountains and rivers, and after 

affirming 
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4t channel about twelve leagues above Tzanat the river Car or 

*• Cyrus (as large a river as itfelf, coming northward oqt a£ 
** Georgia) it exonerates itfelf into the Cafpian fea. This fuffii 
< ( ciently refutes Ptolemy and thofe who follow his footfteps,' 
" who make the Araxes and the Cyrus fall by two different chan- 
<" nel? into the Cafpian fea. ' Thus they would have Cyropolis 
Cl ca'led Scamachie, which Maginus would infer from the <ta 
* f grees of latitude given by Ptoiemy : But according to- that 
" fuppofition thofe two rivers mult not be placed above, but 
*' below, the city towards thefouth, it being certain, that when 
we travelled in thofe parts, we found the conflux of thofe two 
rivers at 39 deg. 54 min. and the city of Scamachie at 49 
deg. 50 min. which: is 15 leagues thence and under another^ 
" meridian. Neither is there any other river within 19 days 
journey of Scamachie on either fide, ' which bears the leaft 
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comparifon in bignefs or otherwife to this river (73)". We 
Jhould not have introduced fo long a quotation, if it had not 
keen a matter of confeqaence, as will appear in the fubfequerii 
hiftory, where this account will ferve to rectify fome points^ 
which have hitherto confounded even the beft authors. It is but 
juft to add, that M. Le Brun in bis travels confirms 
what this author has faid C74). As to the Perfian gulph 
jio't to be queftioned, but that the ancients ftiled it, as well a& 
the gulph of Arabia, the Red Sea ; what renders it moft re- 
markable now is its pearl fiihery, of which no doubt the reader 
will expert fome account. They fifti for them in many places of 
the gulph, but efpecially about the iflands of Baharin. Thfs 
$ihery produces a prodigious quantity of pearl, Sir John Chardih 
fays, more than a million in a year, the largeft weigh generally 
from ten to twelve' grains, and if by chance any are taken of 
greater weight,* the fimers are directed under great penalties to 
bring them to the king's exchequer, which, it is, however, be- 
lieved that they do not always do (75). This fifhing is performed 
by divers, who, being carried down to the bottom of the fea in 
five fathom water, by the weight of a (lone fixed to their toes* 
pick up there all the (hells they can fee as faft as they can, ancl 

put them into a ba&et they carry down with them on purpofe, 
and then rife up again to take breath, and refrefli themfelves with 
a pipe of tobacco ; thofe who are in the boat pull up the bafkets, 
the divers work -but from one to eleven, and from eight to tnre ** 

9 They 
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(73) Ambaffadors of Holftein's Travels in Harris's collefy 
vol ii. p. 104... ■ (74)Voyag. ton?. ii» p. 148.. 
Char-din, tom, iii. p. 31. * 




ii. The Hiftory of tte ferfians. 

affirming that there are many of the former, and hut a very 
few to be met with of the latter, the reader will ealily com- 
prehend, that the foil cannot be generally rich or fruitful,^ 



But on the contrary fandy and barren ; however, here and 
there, there are vallies fruitful and pleafant enough.. The 
earth iri fome places is fandy and ftony, in others heavy and 1 
Jiard, but every where fo dry, that if it be not watered it' 
produces nothing,no not fo much as grafs. Rain is not wholly 
wanting here,but it ralns 5 hdwever,very feldom,and riot enouglt 
to keep even the beft lands in a condition of bearing corn or 
fruits without farther help ; and even in the winter the beami 
of the fun are fo brifk and fo drying;, that the. rain has not 
much effect. But where-ever the foil is fufficiently moiftned; 



either by natural or artificial means, it bears wonderfully 
welj. If it mould be afked,' how this defcription fuits with 
what we find recorded, in antient authors, of the luxury 
and profufenefs of the Perfians, fuch a demand is capable 
of various apfwers ; for firft, Ferfia is not now near fo much 
eopled as it was heretofore, and con fequently there cannot 
e fo great a number of labourers, which muft induce 
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barrennefs in a county, where the foil produces nothing 
without cultivation. Again, it may be /aid, that the alte 
ration of government, and of religion, has in a great mea- 
sure produced this difference. The antient kings of Perfia 
were mild and beneficent to their fubjefts, whereas the 
Mohammedan princes have been' always proud, over-bear- 
ing, and cruel. According to the opinion of the PerfeeS 
pr Gaurs, it was meritorious to render barren fields fer- 
tile, whereas the Perfians, like other Mohammedans, are 
fatisfyed with what good things they find, and will not give 
ihemfelves the trouble to lahour for pofterity! They " 
upon life as a great road, wherein men ought to content 




themfelyes with fuch things as fall into their way, and, in 
confequence of fuch notions, there is no great wonder, 



that fterility has enfued, and that modern travellers do not 
fpeak in that language with Qyintus Curtius, Ammianus 

Marcellinus, and other fuch like authors. * Sir John Char- 

cm 



* Voyag, torn. iii. p. 1 1 . 



They fifti for pearls from the end of }une to the end of Septem- 
ber ; befides the pearl-oyfters, they catch others in the lea ex- 
cellent for eating (76). 



(76) Tavern, in Harris's Cojleft. r. ii ¥,3*4. 
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din therefore delivers it as his opinion, that if the Turks were 
to inhabit this country, it would grow ftill poorer than it is 
whereas if the Armenians or the Perfees were to become 
mafters thereof, it would from their induftry quickly re- 
cover its antient fplendor. It muft not, however, be 



im- 
agined, that there fubfifts not at this day the fame variety 

in point of fruitfulnefs among the provinces of this extenfive 
country as heretofore. Media, Iberia, Hyrcania, and 
Baftria, are ftill in a great meafure what they were, and 
furpafs moft of the other provinces in their productions j as 
along the coafts of the Perfian gulph the foil is ftill more 
barren, cattle lefs plenty, and every thing in a worfe con- 
dition than any where elfe. Before we part with this fub- 
jedt, we think proper to remark, that the Perfians are fd 
fenfible of the mow's fertilizing their land, that they examine 
very curiou fly how high it rifes every year, there being a 
fione on the top of a mountain four leagues from Spau- 
hawn, between two and three foot high, over which when 
once die fnow rifes, the peafant, who firft brings the news 
to court, receives a confiderable reward for his pains n . But 

it is now time for us to fpeak more particularly of the pro- 
ductions of the earth. 



Among the trees, the moft common in Perfia, we may 



reckon the plantane^ the willow, the fir> and 
called by the Arabs Sedar, and by the Perfians Conar, from 
whence probably came the latin Cornus, and 



cornel. It is a received opinion in this country, that 
the plantane has a fingular virtue againft the plague, and 
all other infectious difeafes, and they pofitively aflert, that 
there has been no contagion at Spauha wn, fince the planting 
vaft numbers of thefe trees in ftreets and gardens. The tree 
which bears Gall-Nuts grows in feveral parts of Perfia, but 
particularly in Koureftan. The trees which produce Gums, 

Maftic, and Incenfe, are found very commonly in moft 

parts of Perfia, that, however, which bears Incenfe is par- 
ticularly found in Carmania the defart, refembling in form 
a large Pear-Tree. Turpentine Trees, and Almond Trees 
with the wild Chefnut, are common. The tree which 
bears Manna is alfo frequent, but there are feveral forts of 
Manna in Perfia* the beft is of a yellowifh colour and of a 
Jarge grain, it comes from Nichapour, which is a part of 

3&&ria. There is another fort called the Manna of Ta- 
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mari&j becaufe it is gathered from that tree ; all the different 
forts of Manna are u fed to the fame end in medicine, and 
are therefore gathered with like care, being efteemed a va- 
luable commodity, as well as one eafily difpofed of. The 
herbs in Perfia, efpecially fuch as are aromatic, exceed thofe Herts am! 
of other countries,, roots, legumes , and falleting are larger, dm& * 
fairer, and better tailed than elfewhere, and are eaten 
raw without danger of their creating any crudities in the 
ftomach. JMoft of our European roots and legumes flouriml 
here in great perfection, and they would certainly be more 



cultivated than they are, if, as in Europe, men were by re- 
ligion reftrained from eating flefti. As to drugs, Perfia pro- 
duces as many as any country in Afia ; for, befides Manna* 
Caffia, Sena, the Nux Vomica, are common in moft pro- 
vinces, gum Ammoniac, called by the Perfians Qufcioc, is 
found in abundance on the confines of Parthia towards the 
South. Rhubarb grows commonly in Coraflan or the anti 
ent Sogdiana, but it is notfo good as that which is brought 
from the country of the Tartars, between the Cafpian-Sea 
and China, and for this reafon they endeavour to confound 
both under the name of Rivend-tchini, i. e. Rhubarb of 

i 

China ; in Coraflan they eat it commonly as we do beet 
roots. The poppy of Perfia is efteemed the iineft in the 
world, not only in refpec~t to its beauty, but becaufe its 
juice is by far ftronger than the juice of the fame plant 



elfewhere. The Perfians call this juice Afioun, from whence 
our word opium ^ the belt is made in the territory of Lin* 
gan fix miles from Spauhawn, though others prefer the A* 
fiounof Cazeron, which is towards thePerfian gulph, as 
being lefs apt to ingender crudities in the ftomach. Tobac- 
fco grows all over Perfia, efpecially about Hammadan, 
Which is the ancient Sufa, and in Coureftan near the Per* 
fian gulph, which is efteemed thefineft, the Perfians them* 
felves, however, whp are great fmoakers, prefer what they 
callTambacou Ingjefi, or Engliih tobacco to their own; 
but Sir John Cardin fays, that this tobacco, which was n& 
other than brazil, being kept at too high a price, the de^ 
piand for \t is now quite loft. Saffron is cultivated in many 
provinces, and efpecially about the Cafpian fea and in the 
neighbourhood of Hammadan, and is much efteemed. The 
plant called by the Perfians Hiltet, and fuppofed to be the 
Jazerpithium or filphium of Diofcorides, from whence drops, 
the Afla-fcetida, is common every where, but abounds 

woft in Sogdiana : there are two forts of it, the white and the 

black* 
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black, the white is the leaft efteemed, becaufe lefs ftrong 
than the black ; this juice or gum is ail over the eaft cai-! 
led King, and the Indians confume vaft quantities of it, 
mixing it in. all their ragouts and fauces ; it has by* s far the, 
ftrorigeft odour of any thing hitherto difcovered, fince places 
where it has been kept will retain its fcent for whole years, \ 
and the yeffels in which it is tranfported to India are fo 
thoroughly impregnated therewith, that no other goods can. 
be put on board them without acquiring its fcent, however 
carefully packed up. Mummy of both forts is a great Per? 
fian commodity, the firft is taken from embalmed bodies,! 
er fuch as are dried in the fands, the other is a precious 
gum which diftils out of a jfock 5 there are two, mines or 
fources of it in Perfia, the one in Carmania the defart b 

r 

the country of Sar, which is the beftj for it is certain, that- 
there is no bruife, cut, or wound, which a drachm of this; 
precious gum will not cure in twenty-four hours. The 0- 
ther mine is in CorafTan, the rocks from whence it diftils, 
belong to the king, and all that iflues from thence is for his 
ufe, they are inclofed with walls, the gate^ of which are fe- 
cured by the feals of the five principal officers in the pro- 
vince, once a year each mine is opened in their preience, 
and all the mummy that is then found, or at leaft the great-; 
eft part of it, is fent to the king's treafure. It deri.yes its 
name from the Perfian word Mourn, which fignifies lite- 
rally an unguent, the Hebrews and the Arabs make ufe of 
the fame term ; the Perfians fay, that the, prophet Daniel 
taught them the ufe and preparation of mummy. Cotton is, 
very common over all Perfia, but there is a tree which 
fomewhat refembles it, but is by far more rare, which pro? 
duces a fort of filk . very fine a«d foft, and of which many 
ufes are made. Galbanum is likewife common in the 
country, together- with the vegetable alkali, and many other 
drugs which do not deferve to be mentioned here u . 

In fpeaking of the fruits of Perfia, melons certainly 
claim the firft, place, they have above twenty forts of them 
here, the firft are called' Guermec, i, e. forced by heat, 



they are round and fmall, a fpring fruit, infipid in the 
mouth, and confequently no way pleafant, the people, how- 
ever, fancy them prodigioufly wholefome, and on their firft 
coming in eat for a fortnight, or three weeks together 



twelve or thirteen pound weight each day* nay an author 
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good credit and a phyfkian fays, that fome eat thirty. pounds 
of them at a meal without feeling any inconvenience there- 
from. For four months in the year, in which melons are 
common , the' common people eat hardly any thing 
elfe, and Sir John Chardin fays, that they eat more of 
them in Spauhawn in a day than throughout all France in a 
month ; the heft grow about a little borough called Cra- 
guerde on the borders of Tartaiy, from whence, though 
it be thirty days journey, they are brought to Spauhawn for 
the ufe of the king. The people in general are fo fond 
Of melons, that they take great pains to preferve them in 
certain repofitories during the 3 aft months of the year, and 
even till the guermec are again in feafom After theme-, 
ion the raifin deferves our notice, of which there are twelve 
or fourteen forts in Perfia, the moft efteemed are the violet, 
me red, and the black, they are fo large that one of them 
is a good mouthful \ they preferve grapes all the winter iii 



Perfia, putting them up ih paper bags on the vines, in or 
der to preferve them from the birds. In Courdeftan, and 




about Sultania where they have abundance of violets, they 
mingle their leaves with the dry raifins, which at once give 
them a fine tafte and render them the more wholefome 

e beft grapes in the neighbourhood of Spauhawn are found 
on the vines belonging to the Gaurs or antient Perfians, for 
they, being permitted by their religion to drink wine, take 
the more pains in cultivating thefe trees, which for the fame 
reafonare neglected by the Mohammedan Perfians. Trie 
dates of Perfia are without comparifon the richeft in the 
world, their fy rup being fweeter and more pleafant than 
yirgih honey, the beft grow in Coureftan, Siftan, aboufc 
Perfepolis, . and the fhore of the Perfian gulph, and particu- 
larly at Jaron, a town in the road between Schiras and 
ar ; ftrangers, however, ought to eat very moderately of 
ihis fruit, otherwife it is apt to overheat the blood, fbme- 
times to fuch a degree as to create ulcers, but the inhabitants 
never feel any fuch inconvenience. Dates grow in cluftecs 
on the palm-tree, which is the higheft of all fruit-bearing 
trees, and has no branches but at the very top, it produces 
fruit at fifteeri years growth, and continues bearing till it is 




years old. All our European fruits grow in 



great perfection here, their apricots are excellent and of fe 

yeral forts, he&ariftes and peaches weigh fometimes fixteen 
°r eighteen ounces each, they break eafily, and what is 

very extraordinary, the ftone opens at. the fame, time the 

peach 



\ 
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peach is broke, and difcovers a kernel extremely white, 
and of a tafte the moil delicious that can be imagined. The 
Perfian pcmgranates grow of feveral colours and in the 
higheft perfection, fome of them weighing a full pound ^ to 
fum up all, it may not be amifs to mention the particular 
places where the feveral kinds of fruit are held moft e# 
cellent ; apples and pears grow to the higheft perfection iii 
Iberia, dates in Carmania, pomgranates about Schirasi 
oranges in Hyrcania, and all forts of things in Ba&riai 
which produces finer and fairer fruit than any other countrjf 
in the world ; bur! it is particularly renowned for its 1 
onions, at once prodigioufly large, and fweet as apples j 
piftaches, almonds, hazels, filberds, and figs abound ; and 
Sir John Cardin tells us,, that, at an entertainment near 
Spauhawn, he faw fifty feveral kinds of fruit provided for 
one defert v . 

The grain moft common in Perfia is wheat, which is 
wonderfully fair and clean ; as for barley, rice, and millet; 
they make bread of them in fome places, as in Courdeftan^ 
when their 4 wheat-bread is exhaufted before the return of 
harveft. They do not cultivate in this country either oats 
or rye, except where the Armenians are fettled, who make 
great uie of the latter in Lent. Rice is the univerfai ali- 
ment of all forts of people in Perfia, for this reafon they arei 
extremely careful in its cultivation, for after they have fown 
It in the fame manner with other grain, they in three months^ 
time tranfplant it root by root into fields which are we 





watered, otherwife it would never attain that perfection m 
which we find it there, fince it is fbfter, fooner boiled, a 
more delicious to the tafte, than the fame grain in any other 
part of the world : it may be its tafte is in fome meafurt 
heightened by a practice they make ufe of to give it a 
glofiy whitenefs, viz. by cleanfing it after its being beaten; 
out of the hufks with a mixture of flour and fait x . 

There are in Perfia all the forts of flowers which are to 
be found in Europe, but they are not equally common in 
all the provinces of this empire; for there are fewer forty 
idf them, and fewer of each fort in the fouthern provinces 
than in the reft, exceflive heat being more deftru&ive to 
them than froft i which is the reafon that in In- 
dia they have fewer than in Perfia, and that thole 

in 
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in Perlia have more vivid and delightful colours thaa 
tbofe either in India or in Europe. Hyrcania in this reipe (St 
excels the reft of Perfia, as much as Perfia. does other 
countries ; there are there whole forefts of oranges, the 
jefiamin -Tingle and double; and there all the flowers we 
have in Europe, * with many we have not, are profufely 
(battered by nature. The mo ft eaftern part of this coun- 
try, which is called Mazenderan, is a perfect parterre 5 
from September to the end of April the whole country is 
covered with flowers as with a carpet, and the fruits are 
then in their heft feafon, the exceffive heat and the malignity 
of the air deftroying them in fucceeding months. Towards 
Media, and on the northern frontiers of Arabia, the fields 
are adorned with tulips, anemonies^ ranunculufles, of the 
brighter! red, all fpringing of themfelves in other places, as 
in the neighbourhood of Spauhawn jonquils grow wild an4 
fubfift all the winter. To recite all that is laid on this fub- 
jeer, by fuch as have travelled through Perlia, would not 



be agreeable to the defign of this work ; let us content 
ourfelves therefore with adding, that rofes of uncommon 
beauty are frequent here, the bullies bearing often three 
different coloured rofes on one branch, viz. yellow, yellow 

arid black, and red, Pietro della Valle, who reports that 
the Perfians are wont to make ufe of art in dying their 
roots, in order to give different colours to their flowers, is 
in this circumftance contradicted by Sir John Chardin, who 
affirms on the contrary, that their gardeners have little or* no 
(kill, and that the nobility of Perfia are fo far from being 
curious in fuch things, that they take no pleafure in walfcr 
ing in their gardens, however beautifully and richly adorned, 
l?ut content themfelves with fingling out fome fpot or o- 

on their . fir ft coming in, where they fit down, and 
fmoak, and drink coffee, as long as they remain there 
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{ QJ Though there is fcarce a province in Perfia which dpes 
not produce wine, yet the wine of fome, provinces is. much more,, 
cfteemed than the wine of others j but Schiras wine is univerfalljr 
allowed to be the very beft in Perfia, infomuch,. that it is a common 



F°verb there, that to live happily one mijfi eat the bread of 
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r Metals of all forts are frequently found in Perfia$ 
elpecially of late years ; and fince the reign of Abas the 
Great, who was at immenfe pains to fearch them out 
and to make the beft ufe of mines where-ever they Were vdi£ 
covered ; iron, copper, and lead are common, but df gold 
and filver there are no mines open at prefent. AsPerlia is a 
very mountainous country, and as thofe mountains produce 
fulphur and falt-petre, if the inhabitants of this country were* 
as active and inquifltive as amongft us, there is no doubt to 
be made, but that gold and filver both might be found iri' 



ibme part or other of the Perfian dominions. In the coun- 
try of Guendamon*, near a town called Kervan, four leagues 
from Spauhawn, there is a filver mine, which has been for- 
merly wrought, but through the fcarcity of wood it pro-' 
3uce has never equalled its expence ; and it is therefore be** 
come a proverb in Perfia to fignify an unlucky undertaking; 
that it is like the mine of Kervan, where they lay out ten 
to receive nine. There were alfo filver mines in Kit man* 
and Mazenderah, but they ar£ now abandoned for the 
fame reafon. Mines of iron are found in Hyrcania, in the 
northern Media, in Parthia, and in Ba&ria, but it is not 
ib pliable as fome European iron. The mines of ftedare 
•me'moft valuable of any in this country, and product! in 
fuch abundance, that Sir John Chardin tells us$ it isnof 
worth above fixpence a pound ; this fteel is fb full of ful- 
phur, that if you take off the filings thereof and fcaft thenf 
Into the fire they make a report as loud as gunpowder ; it 



is fo fine and clofe, that it is as hard as a diamond; but 



ihe other Hand it is as brittle as glal% and as the Perfian ar-" 
tizans know not liow to correct this, they are able to make 
no very valuaible inftruments thereof. It is t6 be obferved, 

that this fteel is quite a different metal from iron* which 

* ■ - - . - - ...... . appears 
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Yezd. and drink the wine of Schiras. They do not make ufe 
in, tliis, country of wooden vefTels, as we do, for keeping their 
wine, but prelerve it in earthen VefTeli, which they take care to^ 
have well glazed,' otherwife they would imbibe a great quantity 
of wine. Thefe pois are fet in very handfome order in their 
caves or cellars, thefe too being as much adorned as fuch places 
will admit of, and have always a refervoir of water in the middle 

of them, that upon occafion people may be entertained there, 
and drink wine out of the reach of the fun (77). 
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appears from hence, that by giving it too fierce a fire it 
may be burnt and deftroyed the Perfians call both this 
and the fteel of the Indies fteel of Damafcus, in order to 
diftingurfh it from European fteel. Copper is found in great- 
eft quantity at Sary in the mountains of Mazenderan 5 
there are alfo mines of it in Bactriana, and towards Cafbin j 
it is, however, poor and not fit for ufe, till mingled with 
either Swedifh copper or copper of Japan ; the lead mines 
are towards Kirman and Yezde. Minerals are alfo found 
in Perfia in vaft abundance, fulphur and falt-petre are taker* 
out of the mountain of Damavend, which feparates Hyr- 
cania from Parthia. Salt is made here by nature without 
the leaft affiftance of art, as are alfo fulphur and allom ; 
nothing is more common than to meet in this country with* 
plains, fometimes ten leagues in length, covered intirety 
with fait, and others covered in like manner with fulphur 
or allom \ in Media and at Spauhawn the fait is dug out of: 
mines, and is as hard and firm as free-ftone, nay in Car- 
mania the defart the people actually ufe it as fuch in building 

their houfes. Marble, free-ftone, and (late, are found in 

great plenty about Hamadan ; the marble is of four Golours* 
white, black, red and black, and white ; the beft is found 
about Tauris, it is tranfparent as chryftal^ its colour is white 
mingled with a pale green, but it is fo foft, that fojne have 
questioned whether it be really a ftone or not ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fame city they find azure, but it is not fo 
good as that of Tartary. In Hyrcania, and efpecially iri 
Mazenderan, the Petrolium or Naphthe is met with, of 
two forts, black and white, but the richeft mine in 
Perfia is the Turquoife \ there are two forts of this preci- 
ous ftone, one at Nichapour in Coraflan, and the other in 
Phirous-cou, or mount Phirous, between Hyrcania and 
Parthia, four leagues journey from the Cafpian fea ; this 
mountain derives its name from the antient king of Perfia^ 
who fubdued this country, and in whofe time the mine 
Was found $ nay the very ftones carry his name alfo, for 
though we call them Turquoifes, becaufe they come from 
the true and proper Turkey, yet throughout the eaft they are 
ftiled Firouze. They have of late years difcovered another 
mine of the fame fort of ftones, but they are by no means 
fo valuable, but are diftinguiftied . among us by the name 
*« Turquoifes of the new rock, to difference them from 
thofe taken out of the antient mines, which belong entirely 

to the king, who, after fekc¥ng the i»oft beautiful, fells the 
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reft to merchants. The reafon why thefe late difcovered tur-' 
quoifes are lefs valued than thofe of the old mines is, becaufe 



they are lefs beautiful in their co2our, and what colour they 



and wild. 



have is not thoroughly fixed, but grows paler by degrees, 
and at laft wears almoft quite out 
Beafts tame The horfes of Perfia are the moil beautiful, in the eaft, 

though they are not fo much efteemed as thofe of Arabia; 
they are higher than our faddle horfes, and their limbs as 
well proportioned as can be imagined 5 though there are 
reat numbers of them, yet confidering how much they are 




ufed, and the great demand made for them by the fubjefts 
of the mogul on one fide, and of the grand-feignor on the 
other, they are held at a very great price, a fine horfe be- 
ing fometimes valued at a thoufand crowns. Next to 
horfes we may reckon mules, which are much efteemed 
here, and are very fine, and next to thefe we may juftly 
place afles, of which they have in this country two forts, 
the firft bred in Perfia, heavy and doltifh as afles in other 
countries are, the other originally of an Arabian breed, the 
moft docile and ufeful creature of its kind in the world ; 
thefe are ufed wholly for the faddle, and are very frequently 
adorned with fine accoutrements, becaufe of their eafy man- 
ner of going, and their being very fure-footed. The 
clergy, that have not great benefices, af?e£ to ride much on 
thefe Arabian afles- and on this account thefe animals alfo are 
kept at a high rate, a good afs being worth at Spauhawn 
twenty-five piftoles. Camels are numerous in Perfia, and 
fo much inefteem, that they are called Kechty-krouch- 
konion^ i. e. the mips of the earth, becaufe the inland trade 
is carried on by the help of thefe camels as the foreign bjr 
mips : To defcribe this animal particularly here would be im- 
proper, fi nee they are rather more employed by the Arabians 
than by the Perfians ; let us content ourfelves therefore with 
obferving, that the Perfians make ufe of three forts, a fmaller, 
a larger, and a fwifter kind of camel, than are common 
elfewhere. The largeft camels will travel with a load of 
twelve or thirteen hundred weight, the fwifter kind of ca- 
mel is called Revatrie, i.e. the goer, becaufe they trot as 



faft as a horfe can gallop. It is worthy of notice, that 
thefe creatures are managed entirely by the voice, thofe 



who direct them making ufe of a kind of fong, and ac- 
cording 
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cording as they keep a quicker, or flower, time, the camel 
moves brifker, or at its ordinary pade. _As beef is little 
eat in Perfia, their oxen are generally employed in plough- 
ing and other forts of labour. Hogs are no where bred 
in Perfia, if we except a province or two on the borders of 



the Cafpiart fea ; (heep and deer are very common through 




out all Perfia, and as to the former, Sir John Chard irt 
afTures us, that he has feen flocks of them which covered 
four or five leagues of pafturage* As to beafts of chace, they 
are not fo common here as in moft of the countries of 
rope, becaufe it is generally fpeaking devoid of wood ; 
but in Hyrcania where there are woods, deer of all forts 
and gazells are found in great abundance ; the gazell is a 
creature common throughout the eaft, and fo many of them 
have been brought into Europe that they need not any de- 
fcriptioh. As to wild beafts, there- are not a great number 
of them in this country, for the fame reafoii which has been 
before afligned with refpecl to beafts of chace, except in 
Hyrcania, where in the woods there are great numbers of 
lions, bears, tygers, leopards, &c. fo that the antients fpokes 




very truly of Hyrcania, when they called it the country 
of wild beafts. One thing, however, is to he remarked, 

that neither here nor throughout all Perfia there are any 
Wolves ; but the chakal or jakal, a creature which makes 
terrible noife, and which many good writers take for the 
yasna, is common every where, and has this peculiar 
quality, that it tears up dead bodies, if the graves are not 
carefully watched 5 as to infecb, the drynefs of the air pre- 
vents our having much to fay about them ; therere are, 
however, in fome provinces prodigious numbers of locufts 
or grafs-hoppers, which come in fuch clouds as to obfcure 
the air. In certain parts of the Perfian dominions they have 
large black fcorplons, fo venomous, that fuch as are ft 

them die in a few hours j in others they have lizards 
frightfully ugly, which are an ell long, and as thick as a 





ge toad,, their (kins being as hard and tough as that of 



the fea dog ; they are faid to attack and kill men fom 



times, but that may be doubted. Among the reptiles of 
this country there is a long worm called by the inhabitants 
Hazar-pey, i. e. thoufand feet, its whole' body is ftuck with 
fmall feet, with which it runs prodigioufly faft ; it is longer 
and fmaller than a caterpillar, and its bite is dangerous, and 
even mortal, if it gets into the ears a . 
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There are in Perfia all the feveral forts of fowl which 

we have in Europe, but not in fuch quantities* becaufe 
they are chiefly bred and taken care of by the Armenians 
who have frequently capons fatted to fuch a degree, that 
they are killed for nothing but their greafe. There are 
however, vaft numbers of pigeons, wild and tame ; and 
as the dung of pigeons is the beft manure for melons* 
they keep great flocks all over the kingdom, fo that it may 
be on grounds prefumed, that no country in the world has 
fuch a number of pidgeon-houfes ; they are moft of them 
fix times as large as any we have in Europe, they are 
built of brick and plaiftered on the outfide, every thing 
being difpofed in the moft convenient manner poflible for 
the prefervation of thefe creatures. In the neighbourhood 
of Spauhawn they reckon more than three thoufand of thefe 
pidgeon-°houfes, chiefly erected for the prefervation of the 
dung, which is fold for about three-pence the dozen pound. ' 
The Perfians call this manure Tchalgous, i. e. enlivening; 
it is a great diverfion among the lower fort of people in 
town and country to catch pigeons, though it be forbidden ; 
for this purpofe they have pigeons fo taught, that flying in 
one flock, they furround fuch wild ones as they find in a 
field and bring them back with them to their matters. 
People who follow this trade are called keftor-perron, or 
pigeon-ftealers, and there are fome fo addicted to it, that 
they will lie out whole days in the very depth of winter, in 
order to carry on this foolifli and wicked employment : for, 
under the notion of wild pigeons, they take every bodies 
pigeons they can find. The patridge of this country are the 
largeft and fineft in the world, being generally of the fize 
of our fowls ; as to water-fowl, they have geefe, ducks, 
cranes, herons, and many other {orts 9 but they are more 
plenty in the northern than the fouthern provinces ; the 
finging-birds here are of the fame kinds we have in Europe 5 
the nightingale is heard here all the year, but chiefly in the 
fpring : martlets, which learn whatever words are taught 
them \ and another bird of the fame fize, called by them 
Noura, which chatters continually, and repeats very plea- 
fantly whatever it hears. As to the birds of a larger fize, the 

moft confiderable is the Pelican, called by Perfians Tacab, 

i. e. water-carrier, and alfo Mifc, i. e. (heep, becaufe it is as 
large as one of thofe animals, its feathers white and foft 
like thofe of a goofe, its head is much larger in proportion 
than its body, and its beak from eighteen to twenty inches 

i»ng, and as thick as ones arm. 9 under this beak it has a 

facfc 
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fack or pouch, in which it preferves a quantity of water 
lor moiftening its food ; it ufually refts this long, beak on 
its back, which would otherwife incommode it very much. 
The Pelican lives chiefly upon fifh, in taking of which it 
(hews an admirable contrivance, by placing its beak in fuch 
\ manner under the water, as to catch them as it were in 
a net ; when it opens its throat, the paflage is large enough 
for a lamb ; it it called the water-carrier, becaufe in Arabia 
and other places where water is hard to be had, it makes 
its neft at a. great diftance from ftreams or wells, fore- 
feeing, that there will be lefs danger of difturbance in fuch 
places, though this fituation obliges the bird to fly fome- 
times two days journey for a fupply of water for her young, 
which (he brings in the fack before-mentioned ; and hence 
the fables of the antients of the pelican's tearing her breaft 
open to feed her young. There are in Perfia various birds 
of prey, and in the mountains, about fifteen or twenty 
leagues from Schiras, there are fome of the largeft and 
fineft in the world. The people take great pains in teach- 
ing them to fly at game, and the king has generally eight 



hundred of thefe birds, each of which has a perfon to at 
tend it. The Perfian lords are likewife great lovers of fal- 
conry, and even the common people practice it much ; for 
neither this, nor (hooting, nor hunting with dogs, is . for- 
bid to the meaneft man in Perfia b . 

We (hall divide the fifties of Perfia into frefh orfaltFi&es 
water fifh ; as to the firft, they are not very plenty, be- 
caufe there are no great rivers in Perfia ; however, there 
are of thefe three kinds, thofe of the lakes, of the rivers, 
and of the kerifes or fubterraneous pafTages ; thofe in the 
lakes are carps and fhads ; the river fifh is chiefly barbie, 
which is alfo the fort of fifh commonly met with in the 
fubterraneous channels 5 they are very large, but they are 
by no means good, and their eggs are particularly dange- 
rous, which js generally attributed to their never beholding 
the light of the fun, but living altogether in thefe foul and 
cold ftreams. There are in the river at Spauhawn a great 
number of crabs which crawl up the trees, and live night 
and day under the leaves, whence they are taken, and are 
efteemed a very delicious food. As to the fea-fifh, no 
country is better ferved ; the Cafpian fea, as we have feen 
before, contains very fine fifh on one fide, and the Perfian 

P p 3 gulph 
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gulph on the other is believed to have more fifh in it tha t 
any other Tea in the world ; they fifh there twice a day, 
morning and evening, and fuch fiftS as are not fold by ten 
o'clock in the morning, or before fun-fet, are thrown back 
into the fea. There are taken on the coafts of this gulph a 

fort of fifli, for which they have no particular name, its 
flefli is of a red colour, very delicious, and fome of them 
weigh two or three hundred pounds ; its flefh will take fait 
like beef, but it cannot be kept long, becaufe the fait in 
this country is very corrofive ; for which reafori, whenever 
they intend to keep either fifh or flefh, the inhabitants con^ 
tent themfelves either with drying it in the air, or by the 



f fmokc 



As we have now examined the productions of the air, 
earth, and waters of Perfia, we are next to fpeak of the" 
natural rarities which 1 are to he found in this large' empire. 
Of thefe the firft we are to take notice r of is a certain 

i 

poifonous (hrub or plaint , called by the Arabians Chark, by 
the Perfians Gulbad-Samour, i. e. the wind-poifoiiing floWer ; 
it flowers like the thiftle, and has pods filled with a thick 
white liquor of the confidence of cream, marp and four W 
the tafte ; it is affirmed, that where-ever the wind blows 
over a member of thefe plants, as it does frequently in Car- 
mania the defart, it thence contracts a poifonous quality, 
which proves mortal to the next that refpires it d . There" 
is likewife another mrub in the fame country, viz. Carmania 
the 6efart 9 hngularly noxious, it is called Kerzehre 
alTes poifon, becaufe thefe creatures are apt to eat 

fruit which generally proves mortal. The very water that 
ivafhes its roots is likewife held to be poifonous, the trunk 
Of this fhrub is as large as one's leg, and it fometimes' 




grows to the height of fix feet ; its bark is remarkably 
rough, ancl of a bright green colour, its leaves perfectly 
round with a, rifing ground in the middle' ; it bears a fort 
of flower exactly refembljng the rofe, of a kind of flefh- 
colour, whence it is apprehended, that the Greeks called it 
Rhododendron, the Arabians as well as the Perfi 



the gaul or poifon of an afs. Some are of opinion, that it 
is the Nerium of our herbalifts, and the fame plant that is 
called in French Rofage c . The ' goats, both wild a 

which feed on tiie/fliore of thePerfian gulph, afford 

... the 
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thebezoar, fomuch efteemed in medicine, but the very beft 
is taken out of thefe creatures, in the province of CorafTan 
or Ba&ria, and is thought to excel by far the bezoar of Gol-? 
chonda and the reft of the Indies. The naturalifts in Per- 
fia give it as their opinion, that the more dry and hard the 
food is, on which the animal lives, the more falutiferous and 
efficacious the bezoar found in it proves. CorafTan and the 
coafts of the Periian gulph are allowed to produce the dryeft 
herbage in the world. It is no fable, what has been re- 
ported, as to the formation of bezoar, for there is generally 
found in the core of fuch balls, lumps, or ftones as it "grows 
in, a little fprig of bramble or other bufh, round which by 
a ' continual acceffion of matter the ball of bezoar is formed ; 
this ftone is here found in fheep as well as in goats, but it is 
not fo in the Indies. Its very name \s of oriental extract, 
and mould be wrote Pe-zaor, i. e. poifon killing, for thef 
eaftern people held it heretofore to be one of the ftrongeft 
cpunter-poifons ; quacks, however, were thofe, who com- 
mended it moft, apd its virtues were rather ta^cen upon truft, 
than fupported by experience : the number of the credulous, 
however, being great, raifed its price very high : but of 
late years it is much funk in its reputation, as well in 
the eaft as in Europe, it being now regarded chiefly as a 
fudorific, and thought no very extraordinary thing in that 
(Ms. The manner of giving it in Perfia is thus, they either 
fcrape or powder it, and put about two or three grains for 
adofe into a fpoohful of rofe- water. While it was dear 
it was often counterfeited, and the materials made ufe c 
to this end were, generally fpeaking, refin and Spanifh 
wax. It may not be amifs to obferve, that the polifh which 
bezoar ftones generally have, is artificial, for when they 
are taken out of the creature, their outfide is of a roush 
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greenifla hue, juft as the ftone appears within r . The Ab 
melee, i. e. water of locuft, or grafhoppers, is a bird 
which deferves to be defcribed better perhaps than moft b- 

thers of which travellers have given us an account, . becaufe 
the fa&s relating to it are not only ftrange in themlelves, but 
are alfo fo well and fo diftin&ly attefted, that, however fur- 



pnzing they may feem, we cannot but afford them our belief 



J he food of this creature is the locuft, or grafshopp 
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of the fize of an ordinary hen, its feathers black, its wings 
large, and its flefh of a greyifti colour; they fly generally in 
great flocks, as the ftarlings are wont to do with us ; but the. 
thing which renders thefe birds wonderful is, that they are fo 
fond of the water of a certain fountain in Coraflan, or 
Ba&ria, that where-ever that water is carried, they follow ; 
on. which account it is carefully preferved ; for where-ever 
the locufts fall, the Armenian priefts, who are provided, 
with this water, bring a quantity of it, and place it in jars, 
or pour it into little channels in the fields, the next day 
whole troops of thefe birds arrive, and quickly deliver the 

people from the locuft (R). The river Mahmoudker, 

i. e. 



ft 



• s Chardin, torn. iii. p. 40. Tavern, torn. i. 1. iv. c. 3^ 
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' (R) Sir John Chardin has given us in his defcriptibn of PernY 
the following paffage from an antient traveller in relation to this, 
bird. " In Cyprus, about the time that the corn was ripe for the 
4e fickle the earth produced fuch a quantity of cavaletts or locufts,. 
that they obfcured fometimes the fplendor of the fun. Where- 
ever thefe > came they burnt and eat up all ; for this there was 
no remedy, finee as faft as they were deftroyed the earth pro- 
duced more 5 God, however, raifed them up a means for 
their deliverance, which happened thus. In Perlia near the 
city of Cuerch, there is a fountain of water, which has a won- 
derful property of deftroying thefe infects 1 for a pitcher full 
of this, being carried in the open air, without paffing through 
houfe or vault, and being fet on a high place, certain birds 
which follow it, and fly and cry after the men who carry it 
from the fountain, come to the place where it is fixed ; thefe 
birds are red and black, and fly in great flocks together like 
ftarlings, the Turks and Perfians call them Mufulihans. Thefe 
birds no fOoner came to Cyprus, but they deftroyed the 
locufts with which the ifland was, infefted ; but if the water be 
fpilt or loft thefe creatures immediately difappear, which ac- 
'? cident fell out when the Turks took this ifland, for one of 
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*i them going up into the fteeple of Famagufta, and finding there 
* e a pitcher Of this water, he, fancying that it contained gold or 
" filyer, or fome precious thing, broke it, and fpilt what was 

f ' therein, fince which the Cypriots have been as much tormented 
* as ever by the locufts'' (77). 




(77) Voyag, de VHIamonl. p. 97, ap, Chardin. torn, iii* 
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V e. Mahmoud the deaf, is a noble natural rarity. 'At 
fome diftance from Spauh awn there is a range of rocks, 




ain and equal for a confiderable fpace, , except that here 
and there they have openings, like the ernbrafures ia 
baftions, through which the winds pafs with furprizins ve- 
locity ; through thefe rocks falls the river we mentioned 



into a noble bafon, partly wrought by the water itfelf, and 
partly formed by art. As one afcends the mountain 



> 




tain natural chinks mew the water at the bottom of it, 
a fleepirig lake covered with recks and mountains ; it is 
thought to be of unfathomable depth, and when ftones are 
thrown into it, they make a moft amazing noife^ whence 
this river derives its name. After its defcent from the bafon ; 
before mentioned, it rouls along the plain,, till at laft it falls 

into the river Zenderoud j fome are of opinion, .hat this 
river does not derive its water from fprin^s, but from. the 
fnow on the tops of the mountains, which, melting gra 



dually, diftills through the chinks of the recks into the vaft 



lake before menti >ned ; and this they think is ir: ibme 
meafure proved from the acrimonious taffe of thefe waters, 
which is, however, loft after it joins the Zenderoud 



Under a certain mountain called Tagte-Ruftan, fo catted 
from the ruins of a building on the fummit thereof, fup- 
pofed to have been erected by the giant Ruftan, there runs 
a grotto, which deferves a place among the natural rarities 
of Perfia ; from the top of this grotto there diftills- thro*; 
the whole mountain, in two or three places, frem water,. 



which, falling into proper receptacles, forms two or. th 
diftinci ftreams, which iflue from thence to water theph 



In this grotto, about the beginning of April, a great num 



ber of Indians aflemble to celebrate a feaft in honour of 
hermit or faint of theirs, who lived long here, and the 
whole cave is full of fhreds or rags of peoples garments, 
who have come hither to be cured of their difeafes, and 

r 

frave found relief. Not far from hence there is a mountain, 
where they pick up a fort of blue ftones, , very hard and 
ihining, which they make ufe of in adorning their mefques, 
tombs, and other public buildings. Wemightadda mul- 
titude of other articles of this nature, if the defcription of 

Perfia did npt already begin to fwell under our hands 5 though 
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we have ufed all the caution in tiur power to prevent its 




not be ufeful and inftruc- 



contaming 

tive, as well as entertaining, to the reader. Let us now 
pafs to the artificial rarities vifible in Perfia. 
1 To begin then with the anient Perfepolis, the ruins of 
which ftill teftify the truth of what fome ancient writers 
have affirmed, that in the day of its profperity it was one 
of the m oft auguft cities in the world; nay, when we con- 
fider all things* , when we compare the defcription of 
travellers one with another ; when we cbnfider what 
is recorded of other cities, and what is ftill to be feen 
of tbofe that were moft famed ; we mall be induced to 
confefs, that the Perfian empire in all its grandeur could 
boaft of nothing more glorious, nor hath left any thing more 
aftonifhing to pofterity, than the preport and ruins of this 
city. Should we'pretend to give a full account of thefe no- 
ble remains, it would extend much farther than it is reafon- 
able this chapter mould go. We are writing a geographical 
defcription of Peffia ; we ought to omit nothing that may 
give the readier a diftincl: idea Of this country, or which may 
-ehable him to underftand thoroughly that hiftory which is 
to follow ; but in doing this we are to remember, that this, 
geographical defcription and this hiftory are but fe&ions of a 
far greater work, and therefore we muft have a care that it- 
be of a piece, and not refemble a ftatue, with the body and 
arms of a man, and the hands, or even the finger, of a 
giant. For this reafon we think burfelves obliged to contract 
the many difrufive accounts, which we have read of the 
ruins of Perfepolis, within reafbnable compafs, giving the 



reader fuch an account as may enable him to conceive how- 
grand and Row magnificent they are, and at the fame time 
how ufeful fine draughts and exact relations of them may be, 
towards fettling many points of antient hiftory, and giving 
us juft notions of the fpirit and genius of that nation, whofe' 
capital this was. In doing this we ihall not involve ourfelves 
in the difputes* of travellers, or attempt to decide whether' 
Le Brun be in the right in his criticifms, or rather invec- 
tives, againft Sir John Chardin, our bufinefs is to give a 
fuccinffc profpe&of what has been faid of Perfepolis by au- 
thors antient and modern, and therefore to this let us come 
Without further preface (S). 

* The 

* Le Brun, torn. i. p. 246,. 



(§) In order to give the reader fome idea of the difficulty 

we. 
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The plain in which this famous city flood is one oi> 
the fineft in Periia, and, indeed, in all the eaft ; its 




is 
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we have met with in collecting this article, we fliall here give? 
him a con'cife account of fuch authors as have written on this 
fubjeft, and thofe defcriptions we have perufed. The firftis 
Sir Thomas Herbert, who in his travels has a long relation, noti' 
only of what hiriifelf faw at Perfepblis, but of what has been 
faid by antient authbrs on that head. He has given us alfo a' 
fpecimen of the antient characters which are to be feen in the 
tables belonging to thefe ruins, which agrees perfectly well with 
the drawings of Le Brun. He has likewife inferted his con- 
jectures concerning thefe antiquities, which are neither improba- 
ble nor injudicious, but as we fhall be obliged to mention moft 

of thefe from M. Le Brun, it would be urineceflary to trouble 
the reader with them here, we fhall therefore add only to whae 
we have already faid concerning the remarks of our worthy 
countryman, that the draught which he has left us' of theie 
ruins is far from being exact, and can hardly be faid to bear 
any refemblanee to the accurate defcriptions of Chardin and 
Le Brun (79). Prior in point of time to Sir Thomas Herbert* 
but far inferior to him in every other refpect, is the concife de- 
scription of thefe remains qf antiquity given by our country- 
man Mr. Geofry Ducket, who in 1568 pafled this way. Thq. 
main of what he fays' may be reduced to this, that Perfepolis 
Was 1 2 iniles broad from gate to gate, whether this deferves 
any credit, or whether it was the flip of an inadvertent author, 
as well as heedlefs obferver, we prefume not to determine (80). 
John Albert de Mandellloe, who obferved thefe ruins in the 
year 1638, has left us a better description of them than moft 
of the writers who went before him, and as there is fomething^ 
Very plain and inftructive in what he has left us on this fubje£tv 
st. cannot but be agreeable to the reader to compare what he 
has faid with what we have recorded in the text, " The 
foundation' or* ground- work, on which this vaft ftructure was 
" erected, is raifed 22 geometrical feet, having at each of its 
*' four Corners a pair of Hairs of" white marble of 95 fteps, fo 
" flat and broad that twelve horfes "may go up conveniently 
(f together a-breaft. Before you come to the main body of the 
*' ftructure itfelf you pafs through a fquare, where you fee the 
t' ruins of a wall and the remainders of two great gates, each 

*<* which haye a horfe hwefled and faddled after a very antic 

: * " manner, 



(79) Sir Thoma3 Herberts travels in Harris's collea. vol 

i. p.^429. (8b) Account of MrV Geofry Ducket's Tra 

yels in Harris's collsc\ Vol. i. p. 526. 
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is eighteen or nineteen leagues, its breadth in fome places 
two, in others four, and in fome places fix •> it is wa- 

. tered 



st 




* ( manner, carved on one fide, and on the other two creatures 
" refembling a horfe, except that they have wings on each 
'« fide, and the head is crowned, and like that of a lion. On 
*' the one fide you fee the ruins of 19 pillars of white and black 
marble, the leaft of which are 8, and fome 10, ells high 
without the bafes, but whether they had been intended for 
•f the fupport of fome large hall, or were built purely in the 
** air is not to be diftinguifhed at this time". The fame au- 
thor fpeaking of fome unintelligible characters engraven on a 
sjare pillar, tells us, there are twelve lines of them fa well 
proportioned and nicely engraven, that they carry not in them 
the leaft mark of barbarity, but feem rather to have been wrought 
an a nice well-judging age ; he complains of the rudnefs of the 
inhabitants, who, without the leaft regard to fo noble and fo an- 
tient a palace, carry away large quantities of marble and other 
Hone, for the quicker difpatch of common and private build- 
ings ; he alfo deplores the want of perfect draughts of thefe 
wonderful fragments of the antient magnificence of Perfia 
Sir John Chardin in the year 1674, took a view of thefe ruins, 
examined them, with great care and pains, as appears from the 
large and particular account of them inferted in the fecond vo- : 
lume of his travels ; it is true, M. Le Brun, who ftayed there 
a much longer time than he, and who had confequently a better 
opportunity of ftudying and defcribing what he faw than this 
gentleman had, attacks him very warmly on the head of his 
defcription ; but whoever reads with calmnefs and candour, 
what Sir John Chardin, with great perfpicuity and without the 
leaft affectation of learning, has delivered on this head, will be 
of opinion, that how much nicer and more exact Toever the 
defcriptions of M. Le Brun may be, yet both the narration and 
the cuts of Sir John Chardin are excellent in their kind, and 
ferve to communicate to us a multitude of ufeful particulars 




which are no where elfe recorded (82}. Dr. Gemelli Carreri 
has written a whole chapter under the title of a defcription of 
the palace of Darius, and the ruins of the antient Perfepolis ; 
it is concife as all his defcriptions are, and the obfervations he 
makes are fhort. and weighty, according to the cuftom of Itali- 
an authors. He has illultrated his narration with a few prints 
which ferve to . give a competent idea of the magnificence of this 
antient city, and to demonftrate the conformity there is between 

the 



(81) J. A. Mandelfloe's travels in Harris's collect, vol. i 



(82) Chardin voyag. torn. ii. p. 140—^97 
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tered by the great river Araxes or Bendemir, and by a 




multitude of rivulets befides. Within the compafs of this 
plain, there are between a thoufand and fifteen hundred 
villages, without reckoning thofe in the mountains, all a- 
dorned with pleafant gardens, and planted with fhady trees. 
The entrance of this plain on the weft fide has received as 
much grandeur from nature, as the city it covers could do 
from induftry or art. It confifts of a range of mountains 
fteep and high, four leagues in length and about two miles 
broad, forming two flat banks, with a rifing terrace in the 
middle, the fummit of which is perfectly plain, and even 
all of native rock. In this there are fuch openings, and 
the terraces are fo fine, and fo even, that one would be 
tempted to think the whole the work of art, if the great 

extent 



■ 



the feveral accounts of thefe ruins contained in the works of 
intelligent writers (83). M. Le Brun, who arrogates to him- 
felf a great fuperiority over all the writers on this fubje£r> 
fpent a long time in furveying, meaforing, and drawing views 
of thefe fragments of antiquity, he has taken upwards of thirty 
folio pages in defcribing what he faw, and remarking on the 
intentions of thofe who defigned the feveral figures, of which, 
he has given us copies, which are certainly very ufeful, as. well 
as very beautiful, ornaments to his book. Befides, he has writ- 
ten a long diflertation on the difference between his account and 
that of Sir John Chardin, wherein the antiquities of Perfepolis 



are farther explained (84). From thefe materials a very copi 
ous defcription and very curious obfervations might have been 



thrown together, efpecially when we confider, that, befides 



travellers, feveral other writers of great eminence have left us* 
their thoughts on this fubjed, fuch as the moft judicious do&or 
Hyde in his learned book of the religion of the antient Perfians* 
wherein hie has explained with great knowledge and learning 
fome of the enigmatical figures reprefented on the walls and pil- 
lars of thefe antient buildings (85) ; but it is our bufinefs tohinC 
only where the curious and mquilitive reader may be informed 
at large, as to all the extraordinary particulars relating to thefe 
monuments of the Perfian glory, our defcription being no mor,e 

than the out-lines of a regular difTertation on this head, for which 
what has been faid above, and what we have advanced in this note, 

Will, we hope, ferve for a fufncient apology. 



(83) Carreri voyag. torn. ii. p. 246. (84) Le Bran, 

royag. torn. ii. p. 285, (85) Hyde, hift, relig, vet 

|>«yf.p. 344. , .. , 
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extent and prodigious elation thereof did not convince one, 

that it is a wonder too great for ought but nature to pro-* 

duce. Undoubtedly thefe banks were the advanced guards 
from Perfepolis took poft, and from which Alexander 
found it fo difficult to diilodge them. One cannot from 
hence defcry the rtiins of the city, becaufe the banks are 
too high to be overlooked j but one can perceive on every 
fide the ruins of walls and of edifices, which heretofore 
adorned the range of mountains, of which we are fpeak- 
ing> On the weft and on the north this city is defended in 
like, manner, fo that, confidering the height and evennefs 
of thefe banks, one may fafely fay^ with a late ingenious 
traveller, that there is not in the world a place fo fortified 
by nature k . The antient palace of the kings of Perfia, 
called by the inhabitants Chil-minar, i. e. forty columns, 
is fituated at the foot of the mountain ; and the walls of 
this fuperb buildingareftill ftanding on their fides, and it has 
the mountain on the eaft. The front is in extent fix hun- 
dred paces from north to fouth, and three hundred and ninety 
from eaft to weft, quite to the rock, without any ftair-cafe on 
that fide ; till one comes to the mountain, where, by the help 
of certain ragged ftones^ it is eafy to get to the loweft part 



of the wall, where it is not above eighteen feet feven inches 
in height, and in fome places not fo high. This curtain is 
four hundred and ten paces in length, on the north, and one 
and twenty foot high in fome places ; but in moft thirty quite 
to the mountain, where there is ftill a corner of the walL 



and in the middle an entrance, by which one may get up 



the top by broken pieces of the rock. One finds alfo 



before the weft fide feveral rocks, which rife towards th 
north, till they are even with the wall, appearing like a kind 
of platform, extending eighty paces before it. It Teems, 
as if there had been a ftair-cafe antiently on this fide, and 
fome buildings without this curtain, the rocks being very 
fmooth in many places. On the top of this edifice there is 
a platform of 400 paces, which extends itfelf in the middle of 
the front-wall, quite to the mountain. t Along this wall, 
and all the three fides, runs a pavement of two ftones joined 
together, which fill up a fpace eight foot broad ; part of 
thefe ftones are eight, nine, and ten feet long, and fix, 
in breadth, but the reft are fmaller. The principal ftair- 
cafe is not placed in the middle of the front, but much 

nearer 



* Chardini iovx* ii» p. 141. JU Brun. torn, ii. p. 261. 
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nearer the north end than the fouth, being fix hundred paces 
diftant froni this, and only a hundred and fixiy-dve from 
that ; this ftair-cafe is compdfed of two flights of flairs, 
forty-two feet afunder at bottom. Its depth is 25 feet 7 
inches to the wall, from whence proceed the fteps, which 
are as long as the ftair-cafe is deep, within five inches ; 
each of thefe fteps is four inches high, and fourteen in 
breadth, fo that nothing can be more commodious. There 
are fifty-five on the north fide, and fifty-three on the fouth, 
but the latter are hot fo whole as the former. Afcending 
thus high, one meets with a landing-place, fifty-one feet 
four inches broad, proportioned exactly to the breadth of 
the ftair-cafe ; the ftones of this landing-place are of an 
extraordinary fize. The two flights of the ftair-cafe are 
feparated by the wall of the front, but in fuch a manner, 
that they decline from each other to the middle, and incline 
towards each other from the middle to the top, which has a 
Wonderful effect on the eye* and fuits perfectly well with 
that magnificence which reigns throughout every other part 

of the building. 

The upper-part of this ftair-cafe confifts of 48 fteps on 
one fide and on the other, fome of which are damaged, 
notwithftanding they are cut in the rock. At the top 
of thefe there is another landing-place, between the flights 
of ftairs, 75 feet broad, paved with great ftones, fome 13 
or 14 feet long, and 7 or 8 broad 1 (T). 

To 
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Le Bruri, ubi fupr. Chardih, ubi fupr. 



(T) In the defcription in our text we have adhered pretty 
fclbfely to M. le Brun, and that for many reafons ; firft, becaufe 
his profeffion, which was that of a painter, rendered him more 
Capable of defcribing minutely, and of deligning exactly, 
all the wonders of Perfepolis, than any former traveller, 
whom either bufmefs or curiofity had led that way. Se* 
eondly, this gentleman had, as we haVe more than once hinted, 
determined with himfelf to confider more attentively, and to ex- 
amine more nicely, thefe relics of architecture, than any other 
author had done. Thirdly, he had not only all the authors we 
liave mentioned in our laft note, but Monf. Chardin's curious 
plans to direct him, and it may be to correct him, in his notions 
on that head. Fourthly, there is fuch an agreement, in material 

points at leaft, between his. accounts and thefe of Chardin, not- 
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To fpeak now of what is to be feen when one is, amongft 
thefe ruins. The firft thing that falutes the* eye in a ftrait 
line, 42 feet diftant from the front before defcribedy are 
two great porticoes and two columns. The pavement of 
the firft is much damaged by time, and the fecond is funk 

five 



- 

withftmding his affefting on all occafions to quarrel with that 
gentleman's fentiments, that we did not think it at all neceffary 
to trouble the reader with any particulars of a difpute of no great 
importance in itfelf, and which, though profecuted with warmth, 
feems to have been commenced out of vanity, ft may not be 
amifs to obferve here, that the fame of thefe ruins has, for the 
two or three laft centuries, been fo great, and the defires of the 
Virtuofi to fee exaft plans of them fo ftrong, that fome have 
ventured to publiih the conceptions of their own brains for the 
antiquities of Chelminar. Such was the view of Perfepolis fent 
into the world by Sebaftian Serlio an Italian architeft, in his 
account of noble buildings antient and modern, fince therein are 
found juft forty columns adorned with chapiters of the Corinthian 
order, which no traveller ever had the happinefs to fee. In 
the voyages of John Struys, amongft a multitude of other 
ftrange things and temerarious affertions, we have a wild de- 
fcription of thefe ruins, and a wilder plan, faid in the title 



page of the book to be drawn by the' author's own hand, 
which, if it were, he certainly drew by guef& ; lince it is not 
only quite different from the plans publimed by others, but con- 
tains alfo fuch palpable miftakes, as never could have been 
committed by an eye-witnefs of thefe noble works, elpecially one 
who looked -on them with a defign of defcribirig them to the 
reft of mankind. We are not, however, to fancy, that where- 
jcver travellers differ in their accounts, one of them muft • be 
miftaken. M. Le Brun and Sir John Chardin vary very little 
in what they fay, relating to the pillars yet Handing at Perfe- 
polis ; but there is a considerable difference on this head between 
What they fay and what we find recorded in the writings of Fi- 
gueroa, Herbert, and Thevenot, all of whom teftify nearly to 
the fame point. Time and the barbarity of the modern Per- 
fians, who make very little account of thefe ruins, have made 
confiderable alterations lince they were firft defcribed .; and it is 
very probable, that whoever fees them twenty years hence, will 
find them not exa&ly anfwerable to what is faid of them 

M. Le Brun (86). 




(86) Chardin. voyag. torn. ii. p. 15^ 
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five feet lower than the former, thefe porticoes are 22 
feet 4 inches in depth, and 13 feet 4 inches in breadth* 
One fees in the front of each pilafter a large figure cut in 
baft-relief, 22 feet in length from its fore to its hind-feet, 
and 14 feet and a half high. The heads of thefe animals 
are entirely deftroyed, their breafr and feet project from the' 
pilafter, and their bodies are very much damaged. Thofe 
of the firft portico front towards the ftair-cafe, and thofe 
of the fecond which have wings on their bodies towards the 
mountains. One fees above the pilafters certain characters, 
but they are fo fmall and fo high that one can make nothing 
of them. The firft portico is frill 39 feet high, and the 
fecond 28. The bafes of the pilafters are five feet two 
inches high. The animals are not carved out of one ftone 
but out of three joined together for that purpofe. In the 
prefent condition it is not eafy to decide what they were in- 
tended for, tho' many authors have given the world their 
conjectures, of which the reader will find fome account in 
the authors cited at the bottom of the page* and will judge 
for himfelf which is the moft probable of thofe taken no- 
tice of there. 

The two columns which ftand between the two porti- 
coes are more entire than any other part of the ruins. 
They are of white marble, fluted, and wonderfully beauti- 
ful, that is as to their chapiters and other ornaments, for as 
to their bafes they are covered with earth ; they are 26 feet 
from the firft portico, and 56 from the fecond, 14 feet in 
circumference, and 54 high. There were certainly two 
others between thefe and the laft portico, of which there 
are ftill fome remains, great pieces of marble lying about 
half buried in the earth : 52 feet from the laft mentioned 
portico fouthward, there is a large ciftern cut out of a 
whole ftone, 20 feet long, ij feet 5 inches broad, and 
three feet above the earth. From thence to the wall there 

* 

is a fpace of about 130 paces, in which one finds nothing 
but broken pieces of ftone, and the remains of a column 
which appears to have been unfluted, and therein differs 
from all the reft ; it is about two feet in compafs, and 
12 and a half long : from it to the mountain, there is no~ 

thing to be met with but wild heaps of broken ftones. 
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Turning from thefe porticoes to the fouth, one fees 

at the distance of 172 feet another flair-cafe, confirming of 
two flights of fleps in the fame manner as the former, one 
fronting towards the eaft, the other towards the weft. The 
wall is frill about fix feet 7 inches high, but in the middle 
'tis almoft entirely ruined. The extent is 83 feet of the 
eaft flight of flairs, and it is evident enough from the 
lowermoft of them, that they were adorned with figures in 
bafs-relief. On the top of the flair-cafe are flill fome 
foliages vifible, with figures in bafs-relief of a lion tearing 
a bulk larger than the life. The flair-cafe is half buried in 



earth, and one fees certain fmall figures on the wall, on 
both fides. The weft flight confifts of 28 fleps ; the other, 
having fullered more by the acceffion of the earth, has now 
but 18, each 17 feet long, three inches high, 14 inches 
and a half broad. There are many of thefe towards the 
top broken, and two or three entirely deftroyed, tho' cut 
out of the rock. At the end of the landing-place, from 
the flair-cafe, there is another front, whereon there are 
three rows of fmall figures, one above another ; of the firft 
row there is nothing now to be feen but the parts below the 



girdle, the reft being deftroyed by time ; the fecond row, 
which is the beft preferved, has notwithstanding received 

injuries ; and as to the third, there is nothing now 
above ground but their heads. Thefe figures are two feet 




nine inches high, and the wall, of which there is ftill five 
feet three inches above ground, is 98 feet in extent from 
the firft ftep to its left corner, where there is another flair- 
cafe, the fleps of which are exactly of the farm fize with 
thofe before defcribed. From what remains of the inner 
wall it appears, that it alfo was covered with fmall figures. 
At the end of the flair-cafe there is another wall, which 
extends 90 feet beyond the landing-place ; the corner turns 
a little to the fouth, and goes no farther, becaufe the earth 
is there at the fame height j returning to the weft flight of 
fleps of the flair cafe before mentioned^ we meet with a 
wall 45 feet in length, beyond the bottom of the flair-cafe* 
with an interval of 67 feet to the weft front. This fide 
like the former is adorned with three rows of figures, and 
a lion tearing a bull or an afs, with a horn in its forehead ; 
between thefe animals and the figures there is a fquare fpace 

£l!ed with characters, of which the higheft are quite effaced ; 

the 
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* 

the figures on this fide are fairer than on the other, the 

ground being lefs elevated ; there are 25 fteps here. The 
wall from the flair-cafe weft ward extends quite to the front; 
but beyond the ftair-cafe is unadorned with figures. 

At the ftep of the ftair-cafe, between the two flights of 
ftairs, there is an open place, paved with very large ftones 
between the ftair-cafe and the firft columns, which are 22 
feet and two inches diftant \ they ftand in two rows, each 



confifting of fix columns, of which there is only one re 



maining entire, eight bafes, and fome broken pieces of the 



reft. There are fix rows of columns 70 feet eight inches 
diftant from thefe, each row confifting of fix columns. 
Thefe thirty fix columns are 22 feet two inches one from 
the other, as the former are. There are ftill feven of thefe 
intire, with the bafes of all the reft, but much broken and 
defaced. Of thofe which are left, there is one of the firft 

i 

row, one of the fecond, two of the third, and one of 
each of the reft. One finds, between thefe columns and 
thofe before mentioned, feveral large ftones, heretofore 
part of fome fubterraneous building. Seventy feet eight 
inches weft from thefe columns, towards the front of the 
ftair-cafe, there were 12 columns more difpofed in two 
rows, of which there are only five remaining. The bafes 
of feven more are vifible, and the ground is covered with- 
ruins of thofe which are decayed. One can difcover, how- 
ever, among the fragments of thofe ornaments, which lie 
half interred, that each of thefe columns was furmounted 
by the figure of a camel kneeling. To the fouth of thefe 



columns ftands the edifice moft elevated of any in thefe 
ruins, but it is necefTary for us to obferve, that on the eaft 
there are ftill difcernable two rows of columns, confifting 
of fix each, of which the bafes of four or five remain ftill 
above the earth, and in all appearance thefe were oppofed 
to other rows of columns which were in the front. Ad~ 
vancing ftill towards the mountains, one finds the ruins of 
many buildings, confifting of porticoes, paflages, and win- 
dows, the porticoes are adorned with figures, and thefe 
ruins take up a great fpace ; but to return to the edifice 
fpoken of before, it extends 118 feet from the columns, 
and the wall of its front is yet five feet feven inches high, 

compofed of one row of ftones only, fome of which 
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ht feet broad, extending from eaft to weft 113 feet. 

Qq 2 There 
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There is before the edifice certain ftone foundations ftill 
vifible, bat what end they ferved cannot be guefled, fince 
there is no ftair-cafe on this fide. This wall is adorned 
with no fort of ornament as the reft are ; there are, how* 
ever, two ftair-cafes, one on the north, the other on the 
fouth-fide, but almoft entirely ruined ; on the landing-place, 
however, we ftill difcover the remains of porticoes which 
an earthquake threw down ; all the reft of the building, 
which confifts of great and little porticoes, is entirely ruined, 
the ground covered with the fragments is about 147 feet 
in length, and nearly fquare. On the north there are two 
porticoes, and three niches or windows walled up, and on 
the fouth a portico and four windows open. There are 
two other porticoes, which are not covered, on the weft, 
with two openings ; and a third to the eaft, with three 
niches or windows walled up. Six of thefe openings are 
without cornices, and there remains but half a one to the 
eaft. One fees under the two porticoes on the north, on 
each fide, the figure of a man, and of two women from 
their knees upwards, their legs being covered with earth ; 
under one of thofe on the weft fide, there is the figure of a 
man fighting with a bull, which has a horn in its forehead, 
the man holds this with his left hand, and ftrikes a poignard 
into the belly of the beaft with his right ; on the other fide 
the figures are the fame, excepting only, that the man holds 
the horn with his right hand, and ftabs the beaft with his 
left. In the fecond portico there is the figure of a man 
holding a beaft, refembling either a deer or a lion, by fuch 
a horn in its forehead, and with wings upon his back* 
Under the portico to the north, the fame figures are vifible, 
only the man combats here a true lion, which he holds-by 
the mane ; thefe figures have half their legs buried under 
the earth. On both fides of the partico towards the fouth, 
there is the figure of a man, with an ornament on his head 
refembling a crown, attended by two women, one of whom 
holds an umbrella over his head, and the other has fome 
enfign of authority in her hand. Above thefe figures are 
three niches full of characters. On the pilafters of the 
firft portico, which are out of their places, and lie near the 
flight of ftairs laft mentioned, there are two men, each 
armed with a lance, which the one holds with both hands, 

the other only in his left ; one of thefe only is entire. 

Behind 
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Behind this edifice one finds another of much the fame kind, 

pt that it is 38 feet longer, with a niche or window 
blocked up, and another open, with two ftones ftanding up, 
one on the right hand, the other on the left : Of thefe, 
that towards the eaft is broken, the other towards the weft 
is ftill 28 feet high. There is on the top of this ftone ' 
three niches or tablets full of characters, and a fourth 
below which feems to have been cut after the reft. The 
like infcriptions are feen in the niches or windows before- 
mentioned, each tablet confifting of one ftone only. To 
the fouth there are two flights of flairs, the one to the eaft, 
the other to the weft ; but of thefe only five fteps are re- 
maining ; and on the win^ s, as well as on the wall which 
feparates them, there are ftill vifible fome fmall figures and 
foliages, though half buried in the ground , a hundred feet 
from thence to the fouth, the laft ruins are found of thefe 
edifices, confifting chiefly of porticoes and enclofed 
of ground, and between thefe two heaps of ruins another 
ftair-cafe, of which only feven fteps are remaining, which 
ferve, however, to fhew that antiently they were adorned 
with figures and foliages. On the eaft-fide of this ftair-cafe 
there are certain fubterraneous paflages, in which the inha- 
bitants imagine great treafures are hid. M. Le Brun en- 
tered them, as feveral travellers have done before, but was 
quickly obliged to return without making any difcoveries, 
the paflages being fo narrow, and fo dark, and moift, that 
it was impofiible to go far. However, even thefe experi- 
ments are fumcient to fhew, that the conjectures of the 
inhabitants are very indifferently founded , fince from the 
ftructure of thefe vaults we are left to judge they were ra-- 
ther intended for carrying ofF water, or fome fuch like 
purpofe, than to be made the repofitories of royal trea!* 
fures m . , 

There would be no difficulty in following M. Le 

Brun's defcription much farther, or in adding thereto his 
particular delineations of the pillars, niches, and figures 
fpoken of before ; but for the reafons already given we mail 
ftop here, that we may have room to fay fomewhat as to 

the conjectures of the learned, concerning thefe remains of 

the 
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* LeBrun, vol. ii. p. 268, 
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the magnificence of antient times. The proeeflions deli- 
neated on the walls, the vafes in the hands of many of the 
figures, the feveral tablets of unknown characters, and the 
many hieroglyphical reprefentations, which are ftill feen° in 
thefe ruins, have led fome great men into an opinion, that 



this antient ftruclure was a temple, dedicated to the deities 
worfhipped in Perfia, Others, with much greater reafon, 
have delivered it as their fentiment, that thefe ruins are 
what remain of the antient palace of Perfepolis, which they 
think ftrongly confirm'd by the defcription left us by antient 



authors of that noble pile of building. As to the figures in 
proceffion, thofe who adhere to this notion fay, that they 
reprefent a birth-day feaft of one of the Perfian emperors, 
when his courtiers were wont to bring him prefents ; as to 
the infcriptions they are, generally fpeaking, illegible, by 
the Perfees or antient Perfians themfeives, fo that hardly 
any argument can be deduced from them. The hierogly- 
phics might as well ferve for ornaments to a palace as to a 
temple, and, it may be, were fome of the fpoils of Egypt, 
brought thence by Cambyfes army, led by Smerdis. the 



Magian. However this be, certain it is, that the habits of 
thefe figures agree perfectly well with the defcriptions of 




the old Median and Perfian robes, as they are recorded in 
Greek writers. On the whole, therefore, it may be pre- 
fumed, that whatever this edifice was, it was actually erected 
by the kings of the firft race, fince nothing feen there car- 
ries the afpect of latter times ; but whether Gyrus was the 
founder, or whether this palace was begun by Darius, an 
finifhed by Xerxes, is a point not eafily, if at all, to be 
determined. From a view of the figures vifible on the 
Walls, pillars, &c. it feems probable to us, that they were 
enigmatical reprefentations, at leaft for the moft part, "of* 
the courfe of the heavenly bodies, and of the effects pro- 
duced by them ; but of this, ahd of the reafons which in- 
cline us to believe it, we fhall take occafion to difcourfe 
more largely in our fection on the religion of the antient 
Perfians, The traditions of the natives in refpect to thefe 
antiquities are generally reprefented by travellers, as con- 
fined, extravagant, and not to be depended on. This may, 
however, in fome meafure arife from their want of ac- 
quaintance with oriental hiftory, which is not always fo 

fabulous and incoherent as it is reprefented to be $ there 
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is, and there ever will be* a wide difference between 

m ■ 

the narrative flyle of thefe eaftern nations, and that in 
ufe amongft us; but as we fhall elfe where (hew, even 
in refbect to tbefe ruins, certainty may be deduced, as 
well from the hyperbolical relations of eaftern writers, 
as from the artful memoirs of fome of our weftern 

hiftorians (V). 

At 
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(V) In this note we intend to examine, in as fliort a compafs 
aspoflible, what antient writers have delivered concerning the 
city and palace of Perfepolis ; to begin then with what is faid by 
Diodorus the Sicilian on this fubject. He relates, that, after pafc . 
ling the river Araxes, Alexander met with near 800 Greeks, moft: 
of them old men, fome having their hands, others their feet, 
fome their ears, and fome their nofes, cut off, which had been 
done by the Perfians of that diftrict ; which fo incenfed him, 
efpecially againft the inhabitants of Perfepolis, that he called 
fays our author, the Macedonians together and told them, 
" That Perfepolis, the metropolis of Perfia, of all the cities 
" of Afia, had done moft mifchief to the Grecians, and 
therefore he gave it up to the plunder and fpoil of the 
foldiers, except the king's palace. This was the richeft 
city of any under the fun, and for many ages all the 
private houfes were full of all forts of wealth, and what- 
** ever was defirable. The Macedonians therefore, forcing 
<e into the city, put all the men to the fword, and rifled 
" and carried away every man's goods and eftate, amongft 
<e which was abundance of rich and coftly furniture, and or- 
" naments of all forts. In this place was hurried away here 
and there vaft quantities of filver, and no lefs of gold, 
great numbers of rich garments, fome of purple, others em- 
broidered with gold, all which became a plentiful prey to 
the ravenous foldiers. And thus the royal feat of the 
Perfians, once famous throughout the world, was now exr 
pofed to fcorn and contempt, and rifled from top to bot- 
tom. For, though every place was full of rich fpoil, yet the 
covetoufnefs of the Macedonians was infatiably ftili thirfting 
after more. And they were fo eager in plundering, that 
they fought one with another with drawn fwords, and many 
who were conceived to have got a greater lhare than the 

" reft, were killed in the quarrel. Some things that were of 

f f extraor- 
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At two leagues diftance from thefe ruins, there is a fa- 
mous mountain, feated between two of the fined plains 
in the world, and which is called by the inhabitants by fe- 
veral names ; fometimes they ftyle it Kabrefton-Gauron, 
i. e. the fepulehres of the Gaurs ; fometimes Nachs Ru- 
iian, the pictures of Ruftan ; and fometimes Takt-Ruftan, 
i. e. the throne of Ruftan. This Ruftan, as we have ob- 
ferved before, is the Hercules of the eaft, or rather the A- 
madis, for the ftories they tell of him are alike fabulous 
"and romantick. Our bufinefs, however, is not with them, 
but with the mountain, which is one entire rock, harder 
and capable of a better poliili than marble ; it is levelled 
by art, its fides are perfectly perpendicular, fo that it looks 
like a large wall, and upon it there are figures reprefented 
in bafs-relief, with great fkill and beauty. The firft of 

thefe, which was about the height of a pike from the ground, 

reprefents 
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f c extraordinary value they divided with their fwords, and each 
f € took- a ihare ; others in rage cut ofF the hands of fuch 
as laid hold upon a thing that was in difpute. They firft 
ravifhed the women, as they were in their jewels and rich 



attire, and then fold them for flaves. So that by how 
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much Perfepolis excelled all the other cities in glory and 
worldly felicity, by fo much more was the meafure of their 
mifery and calamity. Then Alexander feized upon all the 
treafures in the citadel, which was a vaft quantity of gold 
and filver of the public revenues that had been heaping 
up, and depofited there from the time of Cyrus, the firft 
king of Perfia, to that day. For there was found an hun- 
dred and. twenty thoufand talents, reckoning the gold af- 
€C ter the rate of filver. Part .of this treafure he took for 

* 

the ufe of the war, and ordered another part of it to be 
treafured up at Sufa. To this purpofe, he ordered, that a 
multitude of muies, both for draught and carriage, and 
three thoufand camels with pack-faddles mould be brought 

out of Babylon, Mefopotamia, and Sufa, and with thefe 
he conveyed all the treafures to the feveral places he had 
appointed. For, by reafon of his great hatred to the inha- 
bitants, he was refolved not to truft them with any . thing, 
*< but utterly %o ruin and deftroy Perfepolis : Of whofe pa- 
lace in regard of its ftately ftructure , we conceive it 
• will not be impertinent if we fay fomething. This 

|t ftately fabrick or citadel vyaa furrounded with a treble. 
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prefents a combat between two knights, mounted on 



horfeback, each of them having an iron mace in his left 




hand. He on the rieht has a bonnet on his head, and holds 




out in his right-hand a large ring of iron, of which the o- 
ther knight feems to take hold with his right-hand ; at the 
foot of each of their horfes lies a man grovelling on the 
round. All thefe figures, as well of horfes as of men, are 




gigantic ; and as to the meaning of the piece, if we trufl 



tradition and the Perfian poets, it is thus to be underftood 



they 



wall : the firft was fixteen cubits high, adorned with many 
fumptuous buildings, and lofty turrets. The fecond was 
like to the firft, but as high again. The third was drawn 
like a quadrant four fquare, fixty cubits high, all of the 
* f hardeft marble, and fo cemented as to continue to the lateft 
f( time. On the four lides are brazen gates, near to which 
" there are curtains or pallifades of the fame metal, twenty cu- 
u bits high, thefe were raifed as well to ftrike the beholder with 
61 terror, as the ftrengthening and fecurity of the place. On 
<f the eaft fide of the citadel, about four hundred feet diftant, 
flood a mountain called the royal mount, for here are all the 
fepulchres of the kings, many apartments and little cells be- 
" ing cut into the midft of the rock ; into which cells there is 



«< 



made no direct pafTage, but the coffins with the dead bod 

by machines hoifted up, and fo let down into thefe 



t( In this citadel were many ftately lodgings, both for the king 
** and his foldiers, of excellent workman mip, and treafury 
" chambers molt commodioufly contrived for the laying up of 
<( money. Here Alexander made a fumptuous feaft for the en- 
" tertainment of his friends, in commemoration of his vi&ory, 
tf and offered magnificent Sacrifices to the gods. At this feaft 
«* were entertained whores who proftituted their bodies for hire, 
* 6 where the cups went fo high, and the reins fo let loofe to drunk- 
" entfefs and debauchery, that many were both drunk and mad, 
" Among the reft there was at that time a curtefan, called 
<( Thais, an Athenian, that faid Alexander would perform the 

" moft glorious adt of any that ever he had done, if while he 
" was feafting with them he would burn the palace, and fo the 
" glory and renown of Perfia might be faid to be brought to 
" nothing in a moment by the hands of women. This fpread- 
ing abroad, and coming to tfie ears of the young men, (who 
*' commonly make little ufe of reafon when drink is in their 
*' heads) prefently one cries out, Come on, bring us fire-brands, 
" and fo incites the reil to fire the citadel, to revenge that impiety 
" the Perfians had committed in deftroying the temples of the 

^Grecians. At this others with joy fet up a fhout, but faid, 

"that 
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they fay, that one of thefe cavaliers was Ruftan or Ruftem 
the fon of Sal the white, the fon of Sam, the fon of No- 
ramon king of the Indies ; the fecond Ruftan or Ruftem, 
the fon of Tahmour king of Perlia 5 thefe two princes are 
faid to be engaged in long and bloody wars, and at laft to 
have agreed to determine their quarrels by a combat. The 
manner in which this was to be performed was thus : one 
extended a ring; of iron in his right-hand which the other 
laid hold of, it being previoufly agreed, that whoever could 



wrench from the other this iron ring, (hould be efteemed 
the conqueror, and (hould be obeyed for the future by him - 

who loft it j they fay too, that the king of Perfia, who is 

the 



«< 



£( 



it 



«< 



that fo brave an exploit belonged only to Alexander to per- 
form The king ilirred up at thofe words embraced the 
motion, upon which as many as were prefent left their cups 
and leaped from the table, and faid, that they would now ce- 
f 4 lebrate a victorious feftival to Bacchus. Hereupon multitudes 
of fire-brands were prefently got together, and all the wo- 
men that played upon mufical inftruments, which were at the 
feaft, were called for, and then the king with fongs, pipes, 
and flutes, bravely led the way to this noble expedition, con- 
trived and managed by this whore, Thais, who next after the 
king, threw the firft fire-brand into the palace. This pre- 
cedent was prefently followed by the reft, fo that, in very 
fliort time, the whole fabric by the violence of the fire was 
confumed to alhes (87)". We have tranfcribed this long paf- 
fage to avoid a multitude of quotations, fince feveral authors, 
have either copied Diodorus, or the authors made ufe of by 
liim. Plutarch, in his life of Alexander, gives us an account of 
is tranfaction, little different from that which we have juft 
feen ; indeed, he Ipeaks lefs confidently of the fiory of Thais 
than Diodorus does, whence fome have fufpe&ed the truth of 
it, and whether Thais had any concern therein or no. Arrian 
fays, that Alexander feized at Paflagardon on the money which 
had been laid up there by Cyrus, and then adds, " the royal 
" palace of the Perlian monarchs he burnt, much againft the 
" will of Parmenio, who intreated him to leave it untouched, 
not only becauie it was improper to fpoil and deftroy what 
he had gained by his valour, but that he would thereby dif- 
<s oblige the Aliatics, and render them lefs benevolent to him, 




«« 



" for they would then fuppofe that he would not keep Aiia in 
f* his poffeffion, but abandon it as foon as it was conquered and 

laid wafte. To which Alexander made anfwer, that he was 

refolved 



(87J Diodor. Skul. lib. xvii, c. %. 
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the perfon reprefented by the figure, having a long, beard, 
vanquished the king of the Indies in this engagement. Be- 
fides this ring and mace, thefe combatants Have iron bullets 
hanging by chains at the fides of their horfes, which it is to 
be fuppofed they let fly at each other in the fame manner as 
peafants fometimes fight with their flails. Joining to this 
figure there is another, wherein the men are reprefented 
as of a lefs ftature than in that before defcribed, viz. not 
above feven foot high ; there is a perfon reprefented in the 
middle of the piece armed from head to foot, leaning On 
a naked fabre with both his hands ; he is faid to be the 
fame king of the Indies before-mentioned, becaufe his bon- 
net and beard refemble thofe of the figure fo called in the 
former piece ; he turns his head towards five men, who 



have their bodies hid bv the wall from the ftioulders down 




wards, perhaps to fignify that they are prifoners ; behind 
him r , there are three other men in the fame pofition, who 
feem to be making figns to the five over-againft them. As 
to this reprefentation it is impoflible to fay any thing with 
certainty, fince we are furnifhed with no lights by antient 
writers, and the traditions of the modern Perfians on fuch 

are little to be depended on ; though to fay the 

truth, 




** refolved to revenge the antient injuries his country had re- 
" ceived by the Perfians, who, when they arrived with their 



t( army in Greece, fubverted Athens, burnt their temples, and 
" committed many other barbarous devaftations there. But 



this, in my opinion, feems to have been no prudent or po- 
*' litic a£tion in Alexander, and was no revenge upon the Per- 
< c fians at all (88)". Strabo fpeaks very concifely on this fub- 
je£t, his words are thefe, " Alexander deftroyed the temple of 
" Perfepolis in revenge of the injuries done the Greeks, whofe 
cities and, temples the Perfians had formerly deftroyed with 
*' fire and fword (89)". Curtius has nothing lingular upon this 
head except the following obfervation. " The city of Perfe- 
*' polis was fo far from being rebuilt, that unlefs the river A- 
<( raxes ran near it, there had not been the leaft fign left to 
" have gueffed where it flood ; that it was lituated twenty 
** ftadia from the banks of this river, the inhabitants rather be- 



lieve than know with any certainty (90)". In this point 



however, he feems to have been miftaken ; for firft, he is the 

author who fays, that Perfepolis was ruined. Diodorus 

fays, 




(88) Exped; Alex. lib. iii. c. 18. (89) Geogr. lib.xv. 
p. 730* (90) Court, lib, v, c. 7. 
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truth, the common people in Perfia are rather more mo- 
deft than el few here, for when they are afked about the 
meaning of thefe figures, they generally fay, God knows. 
Nay, their men of learning content themfelves with affirm 



ing, that they relate to the ancient heroes of their country, 
without pretending to enter into particulars. At a hundred 



and twenty paces diftance from this figure, one finds the 



firft tomb, but before one comes thither, one fees here and 
there on the mountains feveral tablets, which feem to have 
been defigned for fuch reprefentations as have been be- 
fore defcribed ; whence it is evident, that the works on 

this mountain have been left unfiniihed. One fees before 
this firft tomb the reprefentation of a combat between a 
knight and a giant ; but as to the meaning thereof, we 
know as little as of that of the former. At fixty paces 
from this tomb there is another, thirty paces from thence an- 
other, and at the diftance of a hundred paces a fourth, which 
is the laft. There are two infcriptions near the third tomb, 

one fifteen lines in length, in the character made ufe of in 
the infcriptions at the palace of Perfepolis. There are 
many other curious reprefentations carved on this moun- 
tain, fome perfectly whole and found, others much defaced, 

either 



fays, indeed, that it was plundered ; but as to burning and de- 
ftroying, what he relates is confined to the palace ; beiides, af- 
ter the death of Alexander, he informs us, that Antigonus, ta- 
king five thoufand talents of filvei out of the treafury at Ecta- 
bana, marched into Perfia, and after twenty days arrived at 
its capital Perfepolis (91). Arrian alfofpeaks of this city as ftill 
iland ing . after the deftrucliion of the palace; and, if we may 
believe the author of the book of Maccabees, it continued a 
great and noble city. What he fays on this fubjecl, Hands 
thus, in our tranflation. " About that time, came Antiochus 
with diflionour out of the country of Perfia. For he had 
entered the city called Perfepolis, and went about to rob the 
temple, and to hold the city, whereupon the multitude, run- 
ning to defend themfelves with their weapons, put them to 
flight ; and- fo it happened, that Antiochus, being put to 
flight of the inhabitants, returned with fhame (92). In the 
firft book of Maccabees, there is ftill a more extraordinary paf- 
fage in refpecl: to the point before us.* " About that time, "fays 

* f the author t king Antiochus travelling through the high coun- 

6 ' tries, 



«< 



if 



(91). Diod. Sicul. lib. xix. c. 3. (92) 2 Mac. c; 



sec. ver. i, 
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either through the injuries of time and weather, or the • 

brutal zeal of the Mohammedans, who pique themfelves 

much on deftroying images. We mall not detain the reader 

any longer on fo obfcure a fubje£fc, fince our defcriptions, 

however prolix, would never afford him the fame idea he 

may gain at once by looking on the prints infer ted in their 

travels by Chardin and Le Brun n . Befides, mould we 

run into a long difcourfe on the conje&ures, which have 

been or may be made in relation to thefe fepulchres, it 

would certainly lead us far out of our road, and turn very 

little to the edification of the reader. On the whole there- 
fore 



n Vid. Chardin, torn. ii. p. Le Brun, torn. ii. p. 



f< tries, heard fay, that Elymais in the country of Perlia, was 

** a city greatly renowned for riches, filver, and gold. And 
* c that there was in it a very rich temple, wherein were coverings 
of gold, and breaft-plates, and Ihields which Alexander, fon 



of Philip, the Macedonian king, who reigned firft among the 
*' Grecians, had left there. Wherefore- he came and fought to 
*' take the city, and to fpoil it, but* he was not able, becaufe 
*' they of the city, having had warning thereof, rofe up a- 
gainft him in battle : fo he fled, and departed thence with 
great heavinefs, and returned to Babylon (93)". That this 
city Elymais was Perfepolis, we have all the reafon in the 
world to believe, fince we are certain, that the latter is only 
a Greek appellation, and not the true name of the city ; nor 
in all probability did the Greeks ever commit the Perlian name 
thereof to writing. One thing we will venture to obferve 
here, which has not hitherto been remarked by any author ; it 
is, this ; Perfepolis or Perfaepolis fignifies in Greek no more 
than the city of the Perfians ; Elymais fignifies the fame 
thing, as alfo *Phars-abad, which Sir John Chardin conjectures 
to be its antient name in the Perfic tongue ; hence therefore, we- 
may with probability conclude, that its moft antient name was- 
Elymais, derived from the antient name of Perfia, Elam, that- 
in procefs of time when Perfia was called Pharas, this city might 
be ftiled Pharas-abad, and that the Greeks might tranflate either 
of thefe appellations in their own language By the word Perfe- 
polis ; all which we fubmit to the curious and inc[uifitive read- 



er. 



(93} 1 Mac.c. vi. ver. 1 
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fore, we {hall content ourfefves with faying, that thefe ftu- 
pendous monuments of antient magnificence are fufficient 
to fill us with high ideas of the wifdom and genius of 
the antient Perfians, before fuperftition and flavery took 
place (X). 

The 



(X) Befides the tombs fpoken of above, there are two near 

the ruins of the palace of Perfepolis, which Sir John Chardin 
fays, appeared to him the moft curious remnants of antiquity 
which he beheld there. They are about fix hundred paces 
from the columns, and in order to reach them* there is a 
neceffity of climbing three hundred paces up the rock. Thefe 
monuments are cut and hollowed into the rock. The one is 
in the north,over againft the great ftair-cafe of the palace, the front 
is 72 feet broad, and its height about 130. The plat-form is 
fquare and like the landing-place of a ftair-cafe ; it is about 4 
feet deep that is cut into the mountain ; on each lide there 
are fix figures finely cut, "and exactly refembling thofe in the 
proceffion ; in the wall of the palace there are four columns 
fronting the fpe&ator, and exactly in the middle there appears a 
door, but it is only the figure of a door cut in the rock* and 
does not feem ever to have been defigned for a paffage into 
any cavity behind it. Over this there is another fine piece of 
workmanfhip full of figures ; and on the fummit there appears an 
altar with fire burning on it, and a reverend perfon holding a 
bow in his hand, kneeling on a kind of afcent, over againft it as 
if at his devotions. In the corner of the piece there is around 
figure which feems to reprefent the fun, and in the middle, as 
if in the air, there is a fmall figure of the fame perfon, whom 
we fee praying below, as if he were afcending into the heavens. 
The other tomb, which is an the eaft fide, differs not much 
from this which we have defcribed. It has four columns, a 
falfe door, and has over it an altar with fire, and a prince or 
high-prieft praying before it, with the other decorations menti- 
oned before. Some inconfiderable differences there are in the 
architecture and in the difpofition of things in this fecond 
tomb, but we do not think them of confequerice enough to be 
mentioned here. Sir John Chardin tells us, that the inhabitants 
of the country fay, that Nembroth or Nimrod was buried in the 
firft, and Dar-ab, i. e. Darius, hi the fecond ; but he thinks the 
firft fabulous. And as to Darius being interred here, he owns 
it is in fome meafure warranted by the account given us by Ar- 
jian that Alexander caufed the body of that unfortunate prince 

to be embalmed, and to be fent to his mother, that me might 

caufe 
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The great perfection, which appears in thefe antient 
works and thofe of Perfepolis, leaves us no room to 
doubt, that thofe who were the authors of them, might* 
if they had fo pleafed, have left marks of their fkill and 
genius in other parts of this empire alfo, or at leaft that 
their fuccelTors might have done fomething in the fame 



way. We have already put ourfelves under fuch reftric 
tions, as forbid a prolix profecutions of this hint, and 



therefore we {hall content ourfelves with remarking here^ 



that Mr. Le Brun takes notice in his travels of fome 
remains of antiquity, which he> with two Englifh gentle- 
men, faw near a mountain a league and a half from 



Schiras, on the left of the plain. There flood here a 
mofque, called the mofque of the mother of Solomon* 
fquare, and about twenty paces from one corner to the 
other, having three porticoes exactly refembling thofe at 
Perfepolis, the firft on the eaft, the fecond on the north- 
weft, and the third on the north-eaft. They are eleven 
feet high, and have on each pilafter the figure of a woman 



O -» t £ ^ _ --J-, 

as big as the life, with fomething in her hand, in the fame 



attitude with the figures on the wall at Perfepolis. North 
eaft from this ruined mofque, the fame author fays, there 

are. 



caufe it to he interred in the tomb of his ancefiors. It is al-. 
lowed, that the fepulchres of the kings of Perfia were at Ec- 
batana in Media, and that^ at the time Alexander fent back 
Darius' s body, that country was new conquered and in great 
diforder. It is not impoffible therefore, that his mother might 
cau/e him to be buried at Perfepolis. However, Sir John Char- 
din himfelf is of opinion, that the thing was otherwise, and that, 
thefe tombs were actually clofed up before the reign of Darius 
(94). It is the firm opinion of the prefent inhabitants of Per- 
fia, that in thefe tombs, and alfo in thofe defcribed in the text* 
there are concealed great quantities of treafure and valuable ef- 
fects. It muft be faid in favour of this vulgar notion, that it 
has antiquity on its fide, fince we know, that, when Alexander 
conquered this country, it was expected that mighty funis 

would be found in the tomb of Gyrus (95). As on the other 

hand. 



{94) Chardin, Voy. torn. ii. p. 166. (95) Ar- 

*ian. Exped. AleX lib. vi. ul.t, $|rab. C?epgr. lib. xv. c. 
730* 



4^ 
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are feen on the fide of the rock nine fmall figures, much 



~ l w — e>~ — * 

damaged by time, and only half of them appearing above 



ground ; and on the north-weft a ftone of prodigious mag- 
nitude reprefenting a cafk or tun. All the ground there- 
abouts is covered with ftones, and moft of the pilafters 
are out of their places, which could not poflibly have 
happened but by an earthquake ; the cornice, however, of 
the middle one is very little damaged : a quarter of a league 
farther, the ruins are feen of that wall, which antiently 
Unrounded this mofque ; and about a league from the 
mofque, the fame gentleman tells us, that he faw feveral 
figures cut in the rock, divided into three tables. The 
firft table contains three figures, one of which is repre- 
fented leaning with its hand on a ^reat fword. The 
fecond reprefents a man with fome thing not unlike a 
turban on his head. The third figure has a mitre on its 
head, and, like the firft, leans its hand on the guard of 
a great fword ; they are very much broken and damaged, 
fo £hat it is difficult to defcribe them particularly k . For 

which 



k Le Bran Voyag. vol. ii. p. 299 



Jiand, we know, that Jofephus (96) reports a mighty mafs of 
money to have been laid up in the fepulchre of David. As we 
are writing here a note only, and not a differtation, we 
fhall not expatiate further upon this fubjeft, but confine ourfelves 
to thefe very tombs in the mountain of Nachs-Ruftem. It is 
certain, that not only the common people, but people of diftinfti- 
on and learning, concur in believing that there are vaft heaps 
of gold, filver, and other rich things, contained in thefe repofi- 
tories of the dead, but at the fame time they affirm this, they af- 
fert with equal confidence, that the paffages within the tombs 
form a kind of labyrinth, out of which a man can hardly ever 
find his way, fo that many have perifhed in fearch of thefe fup- 
pofed mountains of riches. Sir John Chardin, however, tells 
us a flory of one who actually found and bore away fome of 
thefe fhining fpoils ; he had it from the mouth of the bailiff of 
Mirkafko u n , a little town in the neighbourhood of Perfepolis. 
This man informed him, that about two hundred years before, 
when this country was fubjeft to a prince of its own, who re- 
sided at Schiras, the farmer of his revenues in this part of the 

country,. 



,(96) Antic^. lib. vii. c. 15* 
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which reafon we may fuppofe the author has omitted the 
defcriptions of. the other two tables. If we may be allow- 
ed to found any thing on the reprefentations given us in his 
prints by this accurate traveller ; we - may with fome 
aflurance, that the figures are neither fo old, nor executed, 
near fo well as thofe on the mountain of Nachs-ruftem, 
which they refemble much more than any thing which 
is to be feen at Perfepolis. Mr. Le.Brun fp'eaks frequently 
of the traditions of the inhabitants relating to fuch things 
as thefe * but there is no neceffity of examining their ac- 
counts here> fince we mall be obliged to give an ample 
account of thefe matters, when we fpeak of the Perfiarv 

hiftory, as has been written by oriental authors. In the 
mean time the reader will be pleafed to obferve, that the> 
foregoing relation is a direct proof of the opinion we ad- 
vanced, 



country, having diflipated his efle&s, and not being in a con> 
dition to pay what was due from him to the royal treafury, was 
under the greateft deje&ion of mind, on the receipt of a menage 
from the grand-vizier, threatening him, in cafe he did not make 
a fpeedy payment, with a cruel death, and with the felling his 
wife and children forflaves, in order to produce the fum he was 
in ar ar. The poor man, diftra&ed with fear, and knowing not 
whic • ay to turn him, thought of laying violent hands on him- 
felf, but checking this thought on a fudden, he faid in his 
mind, Why mould I deftroy my felf without attempting to 
throw off this load of misfortunes by fome other means ? in 
yon houfe of idols (fo. the Mohammedans call all places where 
there are figures in bafs -relief )■ every body agrees there are vaft 
quantities of wealth concealed, why mould not I go look for it f 
If I £ iicceed , I mall not only pay the king, but have where- 
withal to, live fplendidly myfelf all the reft of my days ;. and 
on the other hand, if Iperiih, Iperiih, death, is the fame thing 
in thofe tombs or here.. Having taken, this refolution,. he pro- 
vided himfelf with lights and with fonie pravifions,. and then af- 
fayed to. enter the tombs ; in this exploit he was fo lucky, that 
he fell into a path which led him to a large fquare room full of 
pieces of gold, of which he took as many as he could carry a- 
way, and returned home on the fourth day. But as the fum he 
brought hack was not quite fufficient to pay his debts, he deter- 
mined to make another experiment, which proved as unfortunate 
as his firft had been happy ; for, by . fome means or other lofing 

his way, he perilhed in the mountain, and was never heard of 

more. 

Vol* IV. R r 
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vanced, that, on a ftridt enquiry, other fragments of an 
tiquity might be found in Perfia, than thofe hitherto de 
fcribed and magnified fo much. 



ore. Many travellers have taken great pains themfelves, and 
where their fpirits have failed, have hired others to attempt the 
finding out the rooms which are faid to be in this mountain, but 
moll of them have toiled in vain, though not all 5 for Pietro del- 
la Valle, an author worthy of credit, affirms, that he faw a fquare 
room, built up in the form of a tower clofe on all fides except a 
door which was almoft at the top, and altogether inaccefiible 3 
this he took to be a fepulchre. Sir John Chardin could find 
nothing like it, but he declares, he does not doubt the f ift, and 
tells us farther of his own knowledge, that thefe fubterraneous 
paffages are really very perplexed, frequently crofs each other, 
and are full of a moift vapour which quickly extinguHhes lights 

(95)- 

(95) Chardin. voy, vol. ii. p, 171, 
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The Figures direft to the Page, and Letter n to the 

Notes-.. 





A* Reproved for letting go free the king of 

Syria, ibid, & 96. Murders Naboth, 96. His 
B IA THAR, High-prieft, 54. expedition againft Ramoth, 98. Hisillfuc- 
Depofed by Solomon, and confined cefs and death, ibid* His 70 fons killed, 

113. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, his idolatrous and 
unfuccefsful reign, 137, & feq. Invaded by 

Abijam, or Abijah> king of Judah, 86, Edom and the Ifraelites, 140. His idolatries. 
- t — t > ^. and death, 141, 142. 

Ahaziah fucceeds his father Ahab, 99* 
Confults Beelzebub, ibid. Dies, ibid* 
Ahitophel revolts from David to Abfa- 



to his own territories, ibid. 
Ahijah foretels to Jeroboam the ruin of 
his family* 84. 



Defeats Jeroboam's army, ibid 

Abner proclaims Ifli-bofheth king of 



Ifrael, 13. Defeated by Joab, 
Azahel through with his fpear, 



*4. 

ibid. 



Runs 
Re- 



volts to David, 15. Killed by Joab, ibid, lom, 35. His pernicious Advice tor Abfa 
Abfalom murders Ammon, 31. Shelters lom, 37. Hangs himfelf, 38. 



himfelf with the king of Gefliur, ibid. Re- 



conciled to his father, 33* Rebels againft dia, 489. 



Ahafhuerus, or Aftyages, king of Me 



him, 34. His army defeate&by David's, 40 



Aladin, his fham Paradife in the Valley 



Hung by the hair of his head, is killed by< of Mullebet, 509, 510, n. 



Joab, ibid. 



Amafiah fucceeds his father Joafli, 124 



Adiabene> a province of antient Aflyria, His fuccefs againft the Edomites, 125 



His 



296 



This name given fometimes to the idolatry, ibid. Is defeated by the king of 



whole country, ibid, n. 



Adonijah confpires againft David, 48. dered, ibid. 



Ifrael, 126. Taken prifoner, 128. Mur 



Pardoned by Solomon, 49. But afterwards 
put to death by him, 54. 

Adramelech, an Aflyrian deity, how re- 

prefented, 203. 

Ahab, king of Ifrael, marries Jezabel, 



43 



Amafa treacheroufly murdered^ by Joab^ 
Amktai, the Father of Jonah, or Jonas t 



129, & n. 
Ammon, 



his inceft with Tamar,. 30 



and introduces the worfhip of the Sidonian Murdered by Abfalom, 3 1 



deities 90. His vidtory over Ben-hadad, 



king of Syria, and generofity to him, 9$. Ajid deaths tbid* 
Vol. IV, 



Ammon, king of Judah's idolatry, i6o« 



Anamalech 




N 



D 




X. 



Anamalech, in Affyrian deity, how re- kings, according to Eufebius and Syncellus,, 



prefented, 204 

Apolloniatis, a province of Affyria, 196* 



Apronadius, king of Babylon, reigns fix David's race, ibid* 



aio & feq. < 

Athaliah's impious reign,* ii9# Purfue* 



years, 382. 

Arbelitis, a province of Affyria, 196. 
Arachofia, a province of Perfia defcribed, 

Araxes River in Perfia defcribed, 530. 



Arbaces firft king of Media, his reign 128. "His piety and fuccefs, 134 



Aturia, or Atyria a province of Affyria, 
126. 

Azahel, brother of Joab, killed by Ab- 
ner, 14. 

Azariah fucceeds his father Amafiah* 

At- 



' and conquefts, 470. 

Arbianes king of Media, 471 



tempting to infringe upon the prieftly office, 
is fmitten with leprofy, 135 Deprived of 



Area, a province of Perfia defcribed, 515. the regal power, &c. 136. Dies ibid. 



Whether the fame with Ariana, ibid. & n. 

Ark, brought by David to Jerufalem, 
19. David's zeal and piety on that occa- 
£on, 20. 




B. 

AANA andRechab murder Ifh-bofheth, 
16. Put to death by David, ibid. 



Arkianus, king of Babylon, reigns five f Baalha fucceeds Jeroboam, 87 
years, 382. After him was an inter- reign death, 89. 



His 



of fix years ; the firft inter* reign in the Ba- 




kings of Media. 



bylonian kingdom, ibid. 
Arteus, or Artseus 47 1. 
Artias, 470* 

Artibarnas, 47a. 
Artynes, 472* 

Arrapachitis, a province of Aflyria, 196 
Artacene, a province of Affyria, 197. 
Artaeus, king of the Medes, 368. 




Babylon, faid by fome to have been built 
by Semiramis, 2,39- Her contrivance to 
have it built in a fhort time, ibid. 

Babylon, a name borrowed from the tow- 
er and city of Babel, 302. Other names 
of this kingdom, 301 & 302. The name 
of Babylon properly ufed for the parts be- 
tween the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, 302. 
Its divifions, extent, fituation, and bounda- 



•1 



Atropatene, part of Media defcribed, 445* , rfes, ibid. & feq. Its climate and fertility, 



- Afa, king of Judah, his. piety, 87. His 
viftory over the Cufhites, ibid. & 88. 
Makes an alliance with Ben-hadad king of 
Aflyria, ibid* His difeafe and death, 89. 
Affa fetida, of Perfia defcribed, 535 



304. Produ&ions, 305. Rivers, canals, 
&c. 306, Natural and artificial rarities, 
310. Antiquity of this kingdom, 311* 
Its government, 313. The civil and mi- 
litary Offices of its, princes, 315. Their 



Affes of Arabia very docile and ufeful,54z« houfhold, ibid* Their laws, .3.16. Pu- 



. Affyrian governmt when begun, 457. 
Aftyages, fee Ahafuerus. Whether fuc- 



nifhments, 3170 This kingdom when 
founded, 365. The city defcribed, 406, 



cjseded by Cyaxeres, II. or by Cyrus, 500, Its walls, ibid. Temple of Belus, 412 



501 



Two palaces, 4i6 t The hanging gardens, 



Affar-addin, the Efar-haddon of fcrip- ibid. The banks, artificial canals, and 

lakes, 417, 

Babylon the fall of, according to Herodo- 



ture. Vid. Efar-haddon. 

Affyria, derived from Afhur 193 



Pro- 



per Affyria, its antient extent, 194. What tus, 435. According to Berofus and 

the Greeks and Latins mean by Affyria, Megafthenes, 436. According to. Xe- 
uncertain, ibid. n. A land of plenty, 195. nophon, 437. According to Daniel, ibid. 



Now a defart and wildernefs, ibid. It's 
<livifion, ibid. & feq. In profane accounts 



& feq. 



Babylon, when and by whom taken, 490 



the firft, in fcripture the fecond, moft an- , Babylonians their religion, deities, &c 
tient kingdom, 199. Founded by Afliur, 317 & feq. Firft authors of human facri- 
and not by Nimrod, ibid. , Its antiquity, 
ibid. & feq. Government, 201 & feq. 



i Affyrian chronology to the fall of the em- 



pire, 205, &feq. 

Affyrians,' their religion, 203, 

Paid particular devotion to fifhes, 



& feq. 
204 



fices, 343. Their cuftoms, 346. Sale of 
virgins praftifed amongft them, ibid. Pro- 
ftitute their women to Venus, 347. Their 
manner of treating the lick, and burials* 

348. Their charafter, ibid. Their drefs, 

349. Their arts, 356. .Their mufic, 



"Why, ibid. & 232 n. Arid to doves, 232. poetry, phylic language, architecture, ma- 

&249&J7. Their antiquity, 199. Go- nufa&ure, and fine linen,, their particular 

rernment, 201, & feq. Laws, religion, tribes and commerce, &c. ibid. 8c feq* 

cuftoms, arts, language, &c* 203, & feq. Their chronology, ,360. Their mighty 



"^hs Affyrian chronology, 205 



& feq. 



riches 359 »• Table of the fucceffion of 



A table of the fuccejfioni of the Affyrian the Babylonian kings according to Ptolemy's 

aftroaomical 



* 




N 



aftroftoftiical canon, and the ecclefiaftical ac- 
count, 361. Of the kings of, Babylon that 
Immediately fucceeded Nimrod, 364. Ba- 





Cadufians, a 



Med 



446 



feyl 



Affyrians two branches of 



Camels of Perfia defcribed, 54a, 



one empire, 371, 372. The kingdom of 507, 508. 
r Babylon in fubjeflion to that of Affyria, 

373- 



defcribed 



Ba&ria, a province of Perfia defcribed, 



513 



T 

Cafpian fea defcribed, 45 Streights 
tVhere fituate, 449. 

Curdiftan, a province of Perfia, 526. 

Cyaxeres, king of Media, his charafter 

and exploits, 478. Defeated by the Scythians* 

479- His treachery to them, 481. War with 
cribed to a firatagem of Semiramis, ibid. theLydians, 482, Refumes thefiege of Nine- 
Baruc, Jeremiah's fcribe, 173. 
Bath-flieba, wife of Uriah, her adultery, 
ft6. Married to David, 27. 

Belefis, the Babylonian, ftirs up Arbaces 
to rebel againft Sardanapalus, by affuring 
him, that he fhould drive him from the 
throne, and become lord of all his domini- Daniel, ibid. 
ons, 255. His refolution and obftinacy, 



— , -r^-r. — ^ — >j«v^~ jvm W ; with 
the king of Babylon* ibid. & feq* 

Cyaxeres, II. his reign and war with 
Nerigliffar, 490. The Darius of Daniel, 
49 1 . Deftroys Babylon, 49 1 • Divides the 



empire into 120 provinces, 492. Promotes 



ex 



ftory, 366. 



times 



256. His father, 490 



Belibus, king of Babylon, fucceeds to the 
inter*reign, and reigns three years, 

1 t 

i 

Belfhazzar, mentioned by Daniel, moft 



Caprus, a riyer of Affyria, 197, Sen. 
Carchemifh, or Circefium, or Gircutium, 



lide of the Euphrates, 388. 



Mefop 



from 

the Egyptians by Nabocolaffar, 391. 

Chaldasa, whence fo called, 302. Whatjj; 



likely to have been Evil-merodach, 426, 

&feq. And not Nabonadius, 439, & feq. country comprifed under the name of the^' 
His vifion, 438* Interpreted by Daniel, , proper Chaldsea, ibid. Its divifions,, extent, 



ibid. 

Bel&azzar, fentiments of the learned a~ 
bout him, 493, n, St feq. n. 

Belus, the fame with Pul, 323. A tem- 
ple ere£led to him in the city of Babylon, 
ibid. To him was raifed the famous tower, 



fituation, and boundaries, ibid. Climate 
and fertility, 304. Productions, rivers, 
canals, natural and artificial rarities, 305, 

306 & feq. 310, 311. 1 

Chaldeans, or Chaldees, as diftin& front 
the Babylonians, were their priefts 



ibid. The tower defcribed, ibid. & feq. Thgir tenets, ibid. Authors of the Sabian 
6aid by fome to have been the inventor of religion, ibid. & 318. Their learning not 



aftronomy, 325 
Benajah, fuc< 

nenk 54. 



Toab in the 



Benoth of both fexes, and fometimes 
worshipped in the habit of a man, and, 
fnm^times nf a woman. 727. & fea. Rites 

The 



had from the Egyptians, 349. An account; 
of it, ibid. & feq. Their manner of infti- 
tution,. 352. Their dodlrine about the 
world, 353. More aftrologers than aftro- 
nomers, ibid* Syftem, of their aftrology, 
ibid. Their boaftea learning condemned, 
355. Chaldaeans, ne*t to the Armenians, 



mmmm—~ — J ^/ / J J 

tifed in the wprfhip of her, 329 _ ^ 

fame with the great Syrian goddefs, 330 the moft valiant race of men under the Ba- 
Honoured by divers nations, ibid. The / bylonian princes, 430. Subdued by, Cyrus, 
fame with Derceto of Afcalon, 331. Was 
worfhipped as Semiramis, 332. Called the 
celeftiai Venus, and faid to have : been the 



1 



Ibid. 



Chalonitis, a province of Affyria, 197, 
Cherethites and Pelethites who, 24 n. 



firft of all worfhipped by the Affyrians,. \ Chinzirus king of Babylon, 380. 



33°- . o 

Bethfheam taken by the Scythians, 48 1. 

Bezoar (Perfic) defcribed, 547* 
Bethlehem, David defires fome water of 
the well there, 17. Why 



Chyniladan, kiag of Affyria, fuppofed, 
upon good grounds, to be the Nebuchadono* 
for of fcripture. 282 & n. & 284. Calls 

in all the nations, fubjedt to the Affyrian 

pmntrf. to war aeainft the Medes. 284. 



to fpill it on the ground than to drink it,- Defeats the Medes, get* poffefiib 



ibid. 




ABOUL, a famous city of Perfia de-, 

fcribed, $11. n. 



their cities, demolifhes Ecbatan, capital of 
JWedia, and kills Arphaxad , their king, 
285... Entertains his captains in banquets 

and revels, for the fpace of 1 26 days, 286* 



Calacine, or ChaUchene a province of Yzd, NabuchadonQfor 
Affyria, 196, 



1 




N 



D 




'Gtefias of Cnidos, his chara£ler, 213, 
614, &c. His hiftory of the Affyrian 
kings, a grofs forgery, 214* An abridg- 
ment of it, 223, & feq. 



X. 



in the 70th year of his age, ibid • His vat; 
riches and burial, ibid. 

Daftyli, why fo called, - 
Daniel promoted under Cyaxeres, 49** 



Cufhites, defeated by Afa king of Judah, Delivered from the Lions, 493. 



S7, 8$. 



Darius the Mede, fee Cyaxeres the lid. 



Cutheans, the new inhabitants of Sa- Various fentiments about him,49 3. ».& feq. 



jnaria, why fo called, 147* 

Cyrus, fubdues the Chaldeans* next to 
Armenia, 430. Defeats Nerigliflkr king of 



Dates Perfian, their fyrup preferable to 

honey, 537. 

Derceto, an Affyrian deity, 204* Whe- 



Babylon, 431. And Nabonadius, laft king ther the Philiftine Dagon, ibid. 



of Babylon, 436 . Befieges and takes Ba- 



bylon, and puts an end to the Babylonian Affyrians, 232 & n. 



Dove, why in great refpedt among the 



empire, ibid. Behaves kindly to Nabona- 
dius, his prifoner, iMd 



DANIEL prophet, he is fent captive to 
Baibylon, 17 5. Interprets Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream, 392. & feq. By him israifed 
to great dignity, 394. 



Dejoices, king of Media founder of Ec- 
batan, 446, 474 & n. His reign, 464. Policy 
to obtain the kingdom, 473. Turns tyrant, 
474 s For bids his fubjefifc to approach him. 475 
Drangiana, a province of Perfia defcribed, 

509. 



E. 




OB AT AN, metropolis of Perfia de- 

fcribed, 446, Said to have been built 



^^^^ W& V Q J 

Daniel interprets to Belfhazzar the my- by Semiramis, 447. n 4 Razed by Nebu- 
fierious words which that prince obferved in chadonofor, 477, 

Eclipfe of the fun foretold by Thales, 483* 
Elam, the fon of Shem, the father of 



hand writing on the wall, 438. 



Darius 



Mede 



likely to have 



been Nerigliffar king of Babylon, 4.31. the Perfians, 503, & 504. ft. 



Arid 



David, king, caufes the meflenger to be put 



Elam, the kingdom of, 503 & 504. n. 



M 



invades Media 



489. 



to death, who brought the tidings of Saul's Beaten, ibid. Sentiments of the learned 



death, I2 r Again 



j 



dah at Hebron, 13. Marries Maakah, 
daughter of Tolmai king of Gefhur, ibid. 
Has by her Abfalom and Tamar, ibid. Puts 



about him, 497. & feq. n. 



89. 



Elkh, king of Ifrael, murdered by Zimri, 



Elam, kingdom of Elam, on the river 



to death the murderers of Ifliboflieth, 16. Ulai, to the eaftward of the Tygris, fub 



Reigns over all the 12 tribes, except part 
of that of Benjamin, ibid. Befieges and 



dued by Nebuchadnezzar, 396 & n. 

Elijah, many particulars relating to him, 



Jerufalem, 16 & feq. Makes Sion 90, 91, n. Meets with Obadiah, 9a. 
his refidence, and calls it the city of David, And Ahab, ibid. His zeal againft Baal, 93. 



ibid. 



Jerufale 



Efar-haddon, king of Affyria, fucceeds 
his father Sennacherib, 278. Unites the 



19. .His piety and zeal on that occafion, 

ibid. His alliance with Hiram king of kingdom of Babylon to that of Aflyria, 
Tyre, 17* Forbid by the prophet Nathan 
to undertake the building of the temple, 



2,1 9 22. His ceconomy, policy, &c, 22, 
£3, * His gratitude towards Jonathan's fons, 
25. Revenges on the Ammonites the af- 
front put on his embaffadors, ibid. & feq. 
His adultery and murder, 26, 27. God's 
fevere Judgment denounced againft him by 
Nathan, 2S. Fulfilled,' 29. Charges his 
* fficers to be tender of Abfaiom's life, 40. 
Kis grief for the iofs of him, ibid. Ac- 
knowledged by all the tribes, 41. For- 
gives Shimei, ibid. A new revolt againft 
him, 42* Numbers the people, 45. 
Which brings a peftilence on the land, 47. 
Orders Solomon to be proclaimed, 49. His 

laft inftru&ions to Solomon, 5*> Dies 



ibid. Proves at firft kind to the jewifh 
captives, ibid. Reduces quite ifrael and 
Syria, 279. And tranfpLnts the inhabi- 
tants, ibid. Invades the. kingdom of Ju- 
dah, takes king ManafTeh; and fends him 
in chains to Babylon, ibid. Subdues Egypt, 
and Ethiopia, and tranfplants the inhabi- 
tants, ibid. After a long reign dies, 28 t. 
Stiled in fcripture, The greitt and noble 
Afnappar, ibid. n. 

Evil-merodach, livoradam, or Ebidan- 
merodach, fucceeds his father NabocoiafTar, 
or Nebuchadnezzar, 424. While regent 
for his father, when under diffraction of 



Medcs 



defeated by them, ibid. & 425. This faiie ftep 



his father 



by 




N 

fey whofti he is imprifoned,. ibid. Succeed- 




E 



X. 



Jehoiacb 



f 



Refufes to pay tribute to the king of 
iyria, 146. , Recovered by his confidence in 

His 



pnfon, and entertains him like a king, God, from a dangerous diftemper, 

Indulging himfelf in floth and wickednefs, 151. His vanity punifhed, 155 
becomes intolerable to his fubje<Sls, and af- 
ter a very fhort reign, is treacheroufly mur- 
dered by NeriglifTar, his fifter*s hufband, 



ibid. Moflr 



have been the Bel- 



Ihazzar of Daniel, ibid. Proofs thereof, 
ibid, & feq. 



An account 



of this great river, ibid. The antient way 



of 



ftrft 




AMINE, averted by the murder of fe- 
ven of Saul's fons, 44. 



G. 



G 



AD prophet, fent to David, 46. 



death 156. 

Hanani the prophet reproves Afa, 89. 
Hamadan, an opulent city inParthia, S^f* 
Hecatompylos, metropolis of Parthia, 
516. The fame with Ifpahan, ib. & 5 1 7. 

Hiftory prophane, why fo corrupted in 
what regards Aflyria, 205, 206. 

Holofernes, the chief captain of Chini- 
ladan, or Nebuchadonofor, marches with a 

powerful army againft thofe who had re- 
fufed to attend his mafter in his war with 
Mediae 286. Lays wafte whole countries, 
288. Marches againft the Jews, who re* 
folve to oppofe him, 289. Invefts Bethulia, 
and fets guards over their fprings of water, 

Killed by Judith during the, liege, 
291. 

Hofhea, the fon of Elah, murders and 
fucceeds Pekah in the kingdom of Ifrael, 
137* Routs and puts to the fword 120,000 



299 



Gadatas and Gobrias, two Babylonians of of Ahaz's beft fubje£ts, 140. His trouble 
rank, cruelly treated by, Laborofoarchod • fome reign, 143 



king of Babylon, 432. Have a chief hand 
in the fubverfion of that empire, ibid. 



Hufliai, his fidelity to David, 36. By 
David's advice joins Abfalom, and difap 



Gombroon in Perlia,its deadly heats, 529,^. points the counfeis of Ahitophel, ibid.Sc 



Gardens hanging at Babylon defcribed, 
416, & feq. 

Gaza metropolis of Media defcribed, 446. 

Gedaliah, the Jewifh deputy, murdered 

by Ifhmael, 181. 



feq. 



Hyrcania, a province of Perfia defcribed, 



5*4 



Abounds, with wild beafts, 543 



I. 



Gedrofia, a province of Perfia Scribed, T DOLATRY, feveral opinions about the 



444 



What 



Gehazi, fervant to Elifha, takes one ta- feems to have been its true origin, 184. 
lent of lilver, and two changes of raiment, Several fteps of its progrefs, 318. 



wherefore the leprofy is entailed upon him 
and his pofterity, 107, n. 



Jehoahaz, fon of Jofiah, king of Jddafa, 
his fhort reign, 170. Depofed and carried 



Gezer, the fame city, according to fome, captive into Egypt, 171 



given to Solomon by Pharaoh for his wife's 

dowry, 54, 55. 

Gibeonites revenge themfelves on Saul, 



And 



44 



Jehochiachin 
captivity, ibid. 

Jehoiada, high- prieft places Joafh on the 
throne» 119. Caufes Athaliah to be put 



Glafs made at Schiras in Perfia of a hard to death, 120. Dies, 123. 



white ftone, 525. n. 

Gobrias. Vid. Gadatas. 
Gorgus, a river of Aflyria, 197 & n. 



Com 



Jehoiakim's wicked reign, 172. 
mands the prophet Uriah, to be put to 
death, ibid. His tyrannies, rapines, blood* 



Greeks, their pride in flighting the re- fhed, 174. His unhappy death> 175.. 



cords of other nations, and deftroying the 

Perfian, 208, & feq- 

Gulph (Perfian) defcribed, 531, 532, n. 



Jehoi 

falls into idolatry, 102* Punifhed for it 



103 



His unhappy death, ibid. 



H. 



Jehor 



J 



K 



Caufes the temples to be opened and 



H 

purified, tbid. And a fo I em n paflbver to be 
celebrated, 144. Invites I fr a el to it> 145. 

Several of them come to the faaft, ibid. 



bel, 102. His expedition againft Ramoth, 



J09. 
death, 



Wounded at . the fiege, no* His 



112. 



Jehofhaphat'king, his piety and 



9-1 



Reproved : by 



Jeh 



His 




N 



D 



r- 




X. 



US$ xniraculo 



Ay hands, 119, I2<% Anointed and crown* 



202. 



Moabites, &c. 101* , His death, ed king, 120. His piety and zeal, izt. 



Jeaabel 



/ Jehoihaphat, David's Chief fecretary, 

Jehu kills the kings of : Ifrael and Judah, 
and is anointed king of Ifrael, in, 112* 

be thrown out of the 
window, 112. Puts to death Ahab's 70 
foils, 1 13* And 42 princes of the houfe 
ofJudah,H4,ii5*Deftroys Baal's priefts and 
temple, 115. &feq# 

Jehu the prophet reproves Baafha for his 
idolatry, 89. 

Jeremiah, his lamentations, on what oc- 
caiion compofed, 169* The only poetic 

De- 



kind 



170 



j 



* His defe&ion, 123 

Joaz, king of Ifrael, 126, Defeats A- 
mafiah, ibid. & feq. 

Jonadab, his wicked advice to Ammon, 
3°' 

Jofiah, king of Judah, miraculoufly pro- 
mised, 161* His good reign, ibid. & feq* 
A total reformation in his kingdom, 162* 
Repairs the te.rple, 165. The book of 
the law found in his reign, ibid. The paf- 
foverkept, 167. Mortally wounded, 168, 
1*69. Dies at Jerufalem, 169. 

Jotham fucceeds his father Azariah in the 
kingdom of Judah. 136. Dies after a glo- 
rious reign, 137. _ 

Ifaiah heartens Ahaz and frees him from 



unlefs they repent, 172/ Threatened by all fear, T37, 138. His prophecy of a vir- 



Jehoiakim 



Foretells the Babylorii/h gin conceiving, 138, The miracle wrought 



captivity, 173, His prophecies burnt by 
Jehoiakim's order, 174, Put in prifon, 



by him to encourage Hezekiah, 1 50, & n. 
Ifli-boflieth proclaimed king of Ifaael, 13 



ibid. Ill ufed by Zedekiah, 178. Well Barbaroufly murdered, 16* 



treated by Nebuchadnezzar, and lives after 



the captivity with Gedaliah, 180 



Ifhmael, one of the princes of Judah, 
murders Gedaliah, and all the Chaldeans 



82. 



Jeroboam 



tribes, about him, 18 r. And 80 Jfraelites, ibid. 



Jeroboam 



J 



try 



Defeated by Ahi- 
Dies, 87. 



Ifraelitiflx kingdom deftroyed, 146, 147. 
Judith frees her country by putting to 
death Holofernes, 29 1 9 Whether Judith a 



Damafcus. and Hamath, ibid. His reign fi&itious chara&er, ibid n. What credit 



glorious, ibid. His death, ibid. 
Jerufale 

metrdpolis of Judaea, 16, 17. Taken by 
Nebuchad 
taken bv 1 



Again befieged and 



to be given to this apocryphal book, ibid* 
' Jugaeus, king of Babylon, 380. 

K. 

ILAN, a province of Perfia, 515, n. 



K 



plundered, and burnt by the fame, 179 



280. 



Jerufal 



LABOROS O ARCHOD, or Laboffoarafc, 
falfely fuppofed to have been the laft 



cred hiftorians, Append, after 52 p, xxxi. king of Babylon, 432, His cruelty toward 



& feq. 

Jews, their kingdom divided into two, 
13, &• feq. 'Reigns of their kings, ib. & feq. 



Gadates and Gobrias, ibid. Murdered after 

having reigned but nine months, ibid. Why 
omitted in Ptolomy's cannon, ibid. 



meaner 



Their city is taken, the temple burnt, and Laborofoarchod, whether the Belfhazzar, 
# " * — 1 ' " - • ' of Daniel, 496, n. & feq. n. 

Labynetus, or Labynitus. Vid. Nabo- 
; nadius, 

Laodicea, a city in Media defcribed, 447* 
Law, the book of, found in the reign of 1 
king Jofiah, 165. Agreed to have been the 
■ architype of Mofes, ibid. n. 

Libnah revolts from Jehoram, 103. 
Locufts pernicious in Perfia, Cyprus, &c» 



into captivity, 179, & feq, 

Jezabel, wife to Ahab, and daughter to 
Eth-Baal king of Sidon, 90. Stirs up A- 
hab to the murder of Naboth, 96* Her 



112. 



unhappy death, 

x, Joab, the fon of Zeruiah, David's gene- 
ral, 13. Defeats Abner, ibid.. And kills 
Jiim, 14^ Mad 

* his bravery in the fiege of Jerufalem, 16, 



547 



Deftroyed by an extraordinary bird, 



*7 



Gains a compleat vidlory over the 548, & «. 



metro 



4 Ammonites, 25, 26. Takes then 
* polis, ibid. & feq. His ftratagem to get 
1 AbfelonA recalled from banifhment, 3 3 . 

Murders treacheroufly Amafa, 43. Kills 
/ Abfaloifi, 40. David's advice to Solomon 

pouching him, 52* Put to death by Solo- 

incite 54» 

Toa&j » pwfmed from Athaliah** bloc** 



Lycus, a river of Aflyria, 197 



fo called, ibid. n. 



Why 



M 



A AC A H, the favourite wife of Re- 
hoboam, 85. 
Maakah, daughter of Talmai king of 



Gefhur, wife to David, 13, 



^Maaziah 




D 




X. 



N 

Maariah, T AWs foil killed, 140. 

Madai, the ion of Japhet, father of the fcripture, 387. Subjefts the Affymri 5 6m- 
Medes, 445. Falfly affirmed the father of" piretbthe throne of Babylon, $88. -De 



NabocdlafTar ^the great NebU'ch¥dn^4iair of 



the Macedonians, 456, 

Mahmoud-ker, a famed Periian river, 
548,&feq. 

Manafleh king, his wicked reign, 1*56. 
His idolatries/ facrileges, &c. 1*57. His 
murders, tyranny, &c. 158. Hismiferable 



ftroys Niniveh in corijuri&rori with hi^Bro- 
ther-in-iaw Cyaxares, 389; 390. Cr^ffcs 
the Euphrates and takes Carchemifh from 
the Egyptians/ 390, 391, Reduces } Syria f 
39 r. Befieges and takes Jerufaleirii 'ibid* 

Takes Jehoiakim prifoner, but reftdres him 

captivity, ibid. Reftored to his liberty, his to his liberty, ibid. Returns to Babylon, 
repentance, : and reformation, ibid & 159.' and enlargesthe city, ibid. 



His death, 160, 



dream of the image, ibid. 




Mandaces, king of Media's long reign, hita by Daniel, 392. Honours 5 beftdWed 



470. by him on Daniel, 394* Sends' feVerai toa- 

Manna Perfiah defcribed, 535. tions to harrafs Jehoiakim, ibid. Takes 

Mardoc-empad,' the Merbdach-baiadan of the fecond time, 1 and plunders Jerufalfem, 

the fcripture who fent an embaffy to Heze- appoihts Zedekiah king over the kingdom 

kiah, king of Judah, 381.' The bufinefs of Judah, and leads back to Babylon altfthe 

" " ' inhabitants confiderable either for valour or 



of this embalTy, ibid. 

Marcianna, a province of Perfia defcribed, ingenuity, 39 5* The increafe of hi^ l do- 

513. Its prodigious vines and grapes, ibid. n. minions foretold by Jeremiah, 396. Makes 

Medes, whence derived, 456. Their go- war again upon the Jews, and belieges Je- 

vernment, 457. Adore their Kings, 458. rufalem, 397, 398, Raifes the liege to 

Guftoms, religion, la ws,/£.& feq. Their chro- meet Pharaoh Hophra, who was coming to 

nology, 461; Subdued by Pul, 462. Shake relieve the city, 398, 399. Puts hurt to 

off the AlTyrian yoke, 463. Fall into anar- flight, and again fits down before JerUfalem 



chy, 464. Their king, from Dejoices, 466. 

Hiftory, 46 8 • 



399 



The town taken after a year's fifege, 



the king Zedekiah made prifoner, and de 



Medes lhake off the Affyrian yoke in the prived of his eye-fight, after having feea 



reign of Sennacherib, 278. 



all his friends and children put to de&th, 



Media defcribed, 445 , & feq. Invaded by ibid. Orders the city to be quite difmantled, 

~ . A • r% jr 1 v m m m m * •_ 



the Scythians, 478. See Medes* 



400 



Leads every foul into capjtiviiy, ex 



Medus 4 the fuppofed founder of Media, cept the moft miferable of the people* faho 



445, *. 

Menahem murders Shalluni king of If 



are left to take care of the foil, ibid. Com 
mands Zedekiah's chief officers to b^ be 



rael, and feizes on the throne, 132, 133. headed, and appoints Gedaliah governor of 
His cruelty, 133. Invaded by Pul king of Judah> ibid. Of the gold he amafled in 



Aflyria, ibid. Dies, ibid. 



this expedition, he caufes a monftrous colof- 



Menon, thehufbapdof Semiramis, 234* fus to be ere&ed in honour of his god Bel, 
Mephibofheth, Jonathan's fon, treated and commands all nations to adore it, ibid m 



friendly by David, 25. 

Merodach, a Babylonian deity, 341. 



Shadrach, Mefhach, and Abednego, refuf. 
ing to comply, are thrown into a furnace* 



Mefeflimorcadus king of Babylon, 382. but miraculoufly preferved, 401. He a- 
Micah the prophet, reproves Hezekiah, dores their God, ibid. Croffes again the 



149 



Euphrates, and lays' fiege to Tyre, 462, 
Micaiah foretels Ahab, that his army is ■ 403. Which he takes- after a tedious fiege 



to be routed, and himfeif flain, 98, 



of thirteen years, but had nothing but -an 



Michal, Saul's fecond daughter, given to empty city for his pains, the Ty rians - hav- 

anothei during David's exile, 4. Reftored ing removed their effe&s to the ifland, where 

to him, 5. Defpifes David for dancing be- they built a new city, 403. Compleats the 

fore the ark, zi. defolation of Judaea to revenge the death of 

Monarchs how honoured by the Medes, Gedaliah, whom the Jews had murdered, 



458 



404 



Subdues or makes tributaries the E 



Mummy (Perfic) defcribed, 536. 



N 



gyptians, penetrates into the very heart of 
Lybia and Iberia, and ftibdues all the neigh- 
N» bouring countries, ibid. & 405. Retires^to 

Babylon, and there employs himfelf in em- 
AARSARES, or the Nahir Sare, beldfhing his metropolis, 406. Vid. Baby- 
a river of Babylon, 308* Ion. His dream of the tree. *iq> The 



Nabal, his rude behaviour 'mo David, 4. 

Dies, ibid. And David marries his wife 



Ion. His dream of the tree, 4.19 
interpretation of it, ibid. His pride and 

metamorphofis, 4.20. His death, 422* 

His prophecy^ ibid. Sc feq« Nabt; 




N 



Nabonadius, king of Babylon, 433* Had 

the chief hand in the murder of Laborofoar- 
chod, ibid. What prompted him thereun- 





X. 



Nego,anAffyrian,or Babylonian deifcy>34*a 
Nehardea> or river of knowledge, ati 



to. 



the 



account of it, 397 

Nergal, a Perfian deity, 203 



Alfo 



an 



hands of the old Affyrian race, ibid. Said Affyriau deity, 341. 



Herodotus 



me 



diator between theMedes and Lydians, 435, 
436. Vanquifiied byCyrus,betakes himfelf to 
Babylon, ibid. Which 



Nerigliffar, or Nirigliflbroor, and Niri* 
caffolaffurus, kills Evil-merodach king of 
Babylon, and ufurps the throne, 427, 
Invites a& the neighbouring nations, to join 



furprife, ibid. Said by fome to have re- him againft the Medes and Perfians, 427. 

tired not to Babylon, but to Borfippa, where Marches againft them at the head of a nu^ 

being befieged by Cyrus, he furrendered merous army, ibid. Battle between the 

Bimfelf to that conqueror who behaved very Babylonians and Medes, wherein the former 

kindly to him, and fent him as his lieute- routed, and Nerigliffar himfelf flain, 

_ _ _ a mm — — ^ m * a m ^ 



nantinto Carmania, where he fpent the 
remainder of his days, ibid. Whether he 
was the Belfliazzar of Daniel, or Darius the 
Mede, 41Q« & feq. 



43° 



Nerigliffar moft likely to have been 



Darius the Mede, ibid. Arguments prov 
ing it, ibid. 

Niniveh built, 230, 231. ©eftroyed by 



Nabonaffar, likely the Ninus of prophane Nebuchadnezzar, 390, 487. In the fecond, 



hiftory 



king of Babylon in Ptolomy's canon, 371. 



His a?ra, 362. Firft third, or fourth year of Jehoiakim, 390, n. 



Ninus the whole ftory of feems a copy of 



NabopallafFar, king of Babylon, faid to. that of the Egyptian Sefoftris, 224 tt. Takes 
have wrefted that kingdom from the Affy- Babylon, 226. Subdues Armenia, 227. 

— .Routs Pharnus king of Media, 228. The 

nations he fdbdued, ibid. & 229. Returns 



rians, 384, Transfers the feat of the Af- 
fyrian monarchy to Babylon, ibid. He the 



Belefisof Ctefias, and the Nanybrus of Ni- . into his own country, 23 o# Builds Nini- 



cholas of Damafcus, 385. 



Nabuchadon 



Vid- Nabocolaffar. 



Nabuchodonzor, or Chyniladan, invades 
Media,476,477.Defeats and kills Phraortes, 
477. Builds Nineveh, ibid. 
Nebuchadnezzar's alliance with the king 



Media 



J 



V - ■ - r 

falem, ibid. 



j 



Nachs-ruftem,a mountain 



564* Tombs and other antiquities, ib. & n. 

Nadius, fecond king of Babylon, proba- 
bly the Ninyas of Ctefias, 380. 

Nahar-Malcha 5 or royal river, fuppofed 
to have been the fame with the river Cu- 



tha, now 



or Cutij an artificial 



into 



the inland parts of Arabia; 306, 307. By 



whom dug, tbid. Its courfe, ibid. 

Nahum propheffes in the : 
kiah, 156, n. 
fc Nanybrus, his ftory, 366. 

Napthali, the tribe of, carried captive 
into Affyria, 137. 

Nathan chofen by God to denounce his 
fevere judgments againft David, 28. 

Nebo, an idol of the Babylonians, 338, 
& feq. 



veh, ibid. Refolves upon a war with the 
Badtrians, 231. His extraordinary prepa- 
rations for this war, 234. Smitten with 
Semiramis, 236, Marries her, and has a 
fon by her, ibid. Takes Ba£tra, ibid. 

Ninyas employs an eunuch to affaflinate 
his mother Semiramis. 248. What prompted 
him to get rid of her, ibid. n. Succeeds 
his mother, 250, His character, ibid. & 
feq. 

Nifa, the plains of defcribed, 450* 
Nifroch, the chief deity of the Affyri- 
ans, 203. 

Nitocris, wife to Evil-merodach, and mo- 
ther to Nabonadius, kings of Babylon, 

Fortifies the city of Babyon, ibid* 
Did feveral other great works afcribed to 
Nebuchadnezzar, ibid. A monument e- 
refted by her, with an extraordinary in- 



434 



Heze* fcription, ibid. Suppofed to have been a 

Mede by birth, ibid. Has all the glory of 
the reign of her fon Nabonadius, ibid. 



o 



O. 

ANNES, fabled to have been the 
firft inftru&er of the Chaldeesj and 
their ftories concerning him, 349, & feq. 
Obadiah governor of Ahab's houfe, 92 t 
Gbed-edom, the ark depofited in his 



Nebuchadnezzer, king of Affyria, de- houfe, 20. 



feats the Egyptians, 174. Takes J 



Omri, chofen king of Ifrael by the ar- 



lem and riffles the temple, ibid. Befieges my, 89. 

the city again, takes, plunders, and burns Opium made in Perfia, defcribed, 53 5 



it, 178, 179 



Oxyartes, King of Ba£tiia, routs Ninus, 



Nebuzaradan, one of Nebuchadnezzar's . 234, 235,. Bat is at laft entirely defeated by 



Jerufal 

there pradftfed by him 



399* 



Cruellies . him, ibid. 



PALES 



**** 
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N 



D 



t 



p. 




ALES TINE invaded by Nebuchad- 
nezzer, 487. 

Paropamifmus, a province in Perlia de- 
fcribed, 512. 

Parfis, a province of Perlia defcribed, 5 17. 
Parfondas his Story, 367, & feq. 

Parfodes, king of the Cadufians, his re* . 

yolt and hatred againft the Medes, 471. 

Parthia,a province of Perfia defcribed, 516. . 

Parthians, whether originally Scythians or 
Celtes, 516. 

Pelicans defcribed, 544. 

Perfepolis, metropolis of Perlia, defcribed, 
523, n. &feq. The Ruinsof it defcribed 551* 
& feq. & n. Various conjectures concerning it, 
562,& feq.D.Siculus's account of that antient 
city, 563, n % And of its being deftroyed by A- 
lexander, ibid. Other noble Antiquities of it, 
564, & feq. Why alfo called Elymais. 569, n. 

Pekaiah fucceeds his Father Menahem in 
the kingdom of Ifrael, 133. Murdered, 136, 

Polethites who, 24, n. 

Pprus king of Babylon, 3S. 

Perfia, the kingdom of defcribed, 503. 
It*s climate, 527. beafons, 528. Rivers,5 3cn 
Soil and product, 532, Fruits and grain, 534, 
538. Mines, 540. Poifonous plants, 546. 

Phamus king of Media conquered by 
Ninus, 469, Crucified with his wife and 
children, ibid. 

Phraortes king of the Medes, 475. Whe- 
ther he fubdued the Perfians,f£.&«.His reign 
and conquefts, 476. Defeated and flain by 
Nabuchodonozor, 47 7* 

Pul, called aifo Phul, and, through mi- 
ftake, by the Septuagint Phua, 261. The 
feeming founder of the Aflyrian monarchy, 
ibid. & 463. The firft king of Affyria men- 
tioned in fcripture from the time that land 
was planted by Alhur, ibid, was a pure Af- 
fyrian and not a Chaldaean or Babylonian, 
ibid. ff. The fame as Belus, 262, n. Receives 
1000 talents from Menahem king of Ifrael, 
and feejns to have taken that kingdom into 
his protection, 263. Probably received vo- 
luntary homage from Syria as he had from 
Ifrael, 264. 

R. 

AB SHAKE H, one of the Aflyrian 




* - ' 




R . . ^„ 

His boaftmg fpeech to the deputies ot king Saul confuits the witch of Endor, 8. His 



Rehoboam, fucceeds Solomon, 8£i Hit 

folly occafions the revolt of ten tribes, who; 
chufe Jeroboam to be their king, ibid. His 
death, 85. 

Ripzah, one of Saul's concubines, her 
concern for the death of her fons, 44, 45. 

S. 

A B I A N religion, by whom founded, 
317,318. Several fteps of its progrefs, 

ibid* &feq. 

Sacca,feftival amongthe Babylonians, 347* 
Saccae, who they were, 472. Their war 
with the Medeg, (bid* Their heroic queen, 

777- 

Salambo, agoddefsof theAlTyrians, 338. 
The fame with Aftarte, ibid. 

Samaria city of, befieged by Ben-Kadad 
king of Syria, and relieved by Ahab, 104. 

Befieged and taken by Shalmanefer, 146* 
By whom built, 90. 

Samuel, his death, i. His apparition, 
8. Circumftances of this apparition, ibid. 

n. & feq. 

Saofduchinus, or Saofduchus, king of 

Aflyria, 282. Thought by fome through 
miftake, to have been the Nebuchodonofor 
of the book of Judith, ibid. n. Under him 
Manaffeh was probably reftored to his king- 
dom and Egypt recovered her liberty, ibid. . 

Sarac king of Affyria, 292# Nabopallaf- 
far, one of his generals, rebels againft him, 
and feizes on the kingdom of Babylon for 
himfelf, ibid. The : two revolted kingdoms 
of the Medes and Babylonians cpnfpire a- 
gainft him, 293, 294. Sarac, dreading the 
impending calamities, burns his palace, and 
himfelf therewith, 294? 2 95« In him ends 
the Aflyrian monarchy, 295. Sarac pro- 
bably the Sardanapalus of the profane hifto- 
rians, ibid. 

Sardanapalus, king of Aflyria, his cha- 
racter, 253. His reign, 25'.;, & feq. The 
Medes, Babylonians, and Perfians revolt 
againft him, 255. He defeats them thrice, 
ibid. & 256* But at laft is attacked by £ur~ 
prife and routed, 257. Befieged in Niniveh, 
ibid. Deftroys himfelf and his riches, 259* 
Jnfcription fuppofed to have been on one of 
the "pillars erefted to him, ibid. & feq. 

Probably the fame as Sarac, the laft king of 
Aflyria, 292 



Hezekiah, ibid. & feq. 



head cut off, his armour dedicated to the 



Rach, one of the Babylonian and Affy- temple of Alhtaroth, and his body, wirh the 

rian gods, 340. bodies of his three fons, hung upon the walls 

w , a, 44.7. ^ 0 f Bethfhan, 12. 

Rechabites, who they were, their founder, Schh van,a s province of Perfia defcribed, 5 27. 



Med 



mftitution and manner of life, i*4, n. & 
feq/ Some wild notions concerning *hem 
confuted j how far they were bound to their 



Scythians invade Media, 47S. Prevented 
from conquering Egypt, 480 

Semiramis, her birth, 23 > • Married and 



t j . • «, --.w- • ****** 

founder's injun&ion, n6, n. B. Tudel'sfa- carried to Ninhreh, Z$ 4* Goes to the camp 



of them 



of 





X. 



ttlttft* before Ba&ra 



She is the 

*Ninus 



fmitten. with : her, marries her, and has a 



David, 42. Murdered 



the tribes againft 



Sheba queen of, vifits Solomon, 74. An 



fonby her, 236. Her character, 238, &- account of heir, 74, 75* n. 
n. * Refol ves to: build Babylon, 239. The 



manner 



in a 

r 240. 

, 1 And 

ibid. 



Shemaiah, k ^ 9 

Shimei's villanous behaviour to David, 36. 
The lakefhe dug, Inftruftions, relating to him, given by 



Builds the temple of Belus, ^41* 



She wars 



cities, 242. 

upon the Medes 



Her obelifks 



ibid. 



Goes into Egypt 



Solomon, 52. Put to death, 54. 

Shifhak king of Egypt, ftrips the temple 
Jerufalem, 85. 

Shufhan, the capital of Sufiana, fome- 



1 & 



of Lybia, 243. Refolves to invade India, times honoured with the prefence of the 



c 244. 1 .Her *;mock 



ibid. . Paffes 



. the Indus, 246. Engages Stabrobates king ; 

: of India, and is routed, 247. Affafiinated this name, which fignifies doves, or pigeons, 



monarchs, 396. 
Simma adopts Semiramis, and gives her 



The etymology oft her 



name, ,332^ ft. The ftory of her pretend- 
ing ta pafs with the people for her fon Ninyas 



ex 



Worfh 



the Affyrians in the form of a dove, why, 



* 205. How reprefent( 

to have been the wif 
Whence it came to ps 

x Babylon, : 376. ; Her -\ 

Particulars concerning 
- Sennachenb,: or.Sai 

kingdom 



Moft 



Sittacene, a province of Affyria, 196* 
. Sofarmes king of Media, 470. 
Solomon, king of Judaea, born, 29 
Proclaimed king, 40. Puts to death A 

54. And Shimei, ibid. 



* « 

but Ihort, 377. 



donijah and Joab> 54. 
Marries the daughter of Pharaoh king' of 
Egypt, ibid. Believed to have com po fed 



& feq. 



45 th pfalm 



mium, 



54, 



n. Chufes wifdom, 55 



A 



271 



ineferin- pregnant proof of it, 56. His magnificence, 
Befieges, , ibid. Builds the temple, 59, The dedica 



- Laciih, ibid. ; His proud letter to Hezekiah, tion, of it, 64. Its utenfils and ornaments, 



*54 



officers at 
befiege Jeriifal 



His 



64, 65, n. Vaft number of viftims, 66, 



67. His 



;pedition againft t^ie J 



feq, His navy, 



70 



Vifited by the queen of Sheba, 74a 



ful>: 276. j One hundred eighty-five thou- His defe&ion,. 77. Idolatries, ibid. And 



%'faadi Affyrians rfmitten by the angel of the death, ibid. Whether 



lord; ib. What 
Lord, ibid. n. _ 



Murdered 



rannical, efpecially towards 
Jews, 277. 
Adramelech a 
his favourite 



tf. 

Returns home, grows ,ty- 

the captive 



77s 78, 79, 80. Books 
80, 8r, n. 

Spauhawm 



ever repented, 



his two fons, fcribed, 520, n. 



Sufiana, a province of Perfia defcribed, 



5*4 



Serpents, craft of enchanting ferpents con- Succoth Benoth, 



fidered, 187. 

be aft of the field 



oftft 



Affy 



Venus 



3*7 



Sun, the fun's going back ten degrees, 



iSemiramis fome of her fabulous exploit j how underftood, 150, n. & feq. n 



:Media, 469, & feq. 
Shelhac, a Babylonian deity, 338. 
Shallum murders Zachariah, feizes on the- 
kingdom, and after a reign of 30 days, is 
murdered by Mena hem, 132. 

Shalmanefer, king of Affyria, fucceeds 
Tiglathi-pilefar, and invades 



the Affy rian, 217. 



monarchs 



1 



mon 



30 



Tartan, general of the Affyrians, taket 



om 



horn 



ifrael 



267. Redvces Sa- duces, 280. 



maria after three year's fiege, makes king Tauris,theantientEcbatane,448,». famed 
Hofhea prifoner, and tranfplants t!:e inhabi- for it's excellent wines, 45 1. 



tantsinto Affyria, ib. & 268. Carries the 
ten tribes into captivity, 146, 147. His 
fleet routed by the Tyrians, 270. 

Sharezer, with his brother Adrammelech, 
murders his father Sennacherib king of Af- 
fyria, 277. What prompted them to this 
parricide, ibid* n. 



J 



59 



The dedi 



cation of it, 64 Its utenfils, ornaments, 64* 
65, n. Vaft number of vidlims, 66, 670 
Twice plundered by Nebuchadnezzar, 175* 
176. And burnt to the ground, 180. : 
Temple of Solomon, defcribed according 

to the facrcd books. Append, after p. 62, & 



f*q« 



Thales 




N 



D 




X. 



Thales the Milefian foretells anEclipfe, Wool of Carmania drops off the; Ifreep* 



Tibni ele&ed king of Ifrael by part of 
the army, 90. Slain by Omri, ibid. 

Tiglath-pilefar king of Aflyria, fuppofed 
by fome to have been the fon of Pul, whom 
Jhe fucceeded, 264. By others to have been 
a (hanger to his line, andaMede, 465. n. 
Opinions of the learned concerning him, 
ib. Falls upon the kingdom of Ifrael, and fix months, 132 



509, n. Valued for its finenefs, ibidi 



Z. 




AB, a river in Aflyria, 198, n. 



1 - 



124 



Toaffi 



129 



Murdered 



his father Jeroboam 



Zadoc, the fon of Ahitub, declared high 



takes many cities, ibid. Carries the in- 

inhabitants into captivity, 266, Marches prieft of the J 

againft Damafcus, follicited by Ahaz king- lomofr, 51; 
of Judah, takes that city, tranfplants the Zarcaeum, a 

people to Kir; flays Rezin king of Damaf- levelled by ~Sem i t amis, 243 , 



mountain 



cus, and puts an end to that antient king- 



dom, ibid. Carries the whole tribe of Nap- heroine, 472. 



Zahara,- queen 1 of the Saccae, a great 



and 



thali captive into Aflyria, 137 

Tigris river, 197, & feq. Why fo called, 

ibid. n 9 



nument, ibid. n. 

Zedekiah's impious reign, *77* De- 
ceived by his falfe ,pfpphets 3 : rebels againft 



Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, probably Nebuchadnezzar, 178. Jertifalem ueuegca^ 

the fame with Sabbaco, mentioned by He- ibid. Taken, his eyes are put out, and he 



rodotus, 274, ». 



V 



U, 



fent into captivity, 179* Hisihiferable 



ibid. 



ENUS the Affyiian, called Succbth 

Benoth, 3^7* Derivation of the 

najne Venus, 328. Both mafcuiine and 



Zcrak^ _the Ethiop 



defcribed,5i9,ir* 
at the head of 



feminine, ibid. Whether the fame with ^7^.?^. 
the Phaenician Aftarte, 329 



Defeated-by-Afa Jang of Judah 



Uriah, killed'by DavidVdireflson^- 27; 
Uriah prophet, put to death by Jehoia- 

kim, 17s. 

Uzzah fmitten with immediate death for 

touching the ark, 19 



his behivibur tovtar 



Mephi 



taken 



w 



1TCHCRAFT, fome account of 
its origin, 182, 185, Sc 



burnt by the Amalekites, 5, 6, 7. 

Zion, fortrefs of, taken by Joab from the 
Jebufites, 17.' Enlarged 1 and fortified by 
David/ and made his refidence> ibid. Gal* 
led the citv of David* ibid* 
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LAN of the Temple of Jerufalem, 

Page 6a 

Plan of the City of Jerulalem* at the Sig 



nature F. 
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Map of the Kingdoms of Judah and IfraqI 
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The City of Babylon 
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SECT. II. 



Of the Antiquity i Government, Cuftbnis, Arts, leaf- 

ningy and Trade of the Antitnt Perfians* 

HE Perfians were, without all doubt* a.very£ h 
antienit nation. Their country was firft peo- a ° 
pled by Elam, or as Jofephus calls him a Ely mus, 
the Ton of Shem ; whence Perfia is con$antly 
called by the facred writers Elam ; nor does 
it appears, that it was known to the Jews before the cap- 
tivity by any other name. The defcendants of Elam fet- 
tled firft in that province, which, from them was called 




the Periians, 



Elymais, and by deg 



\ 



eafed, (bread 



themfelves into Sufiana and other adjoining provinces ; as 
appears from Daniel, who places Sulhj the metropolis of 
Sufiana, in the province of EIam b (A). All the Greek in- 

terpre ters 

a Jofeph. ahtiquitat. c. 8. b Daniel viii. 2. 

m » 

(A) And 1 faw in a vijioti, fays the prophet > (and it came 
to pafst when 1 [aw that I 'was at Shujham iri the palace, which is 
in the province of Elam) and I faw in a vifion^ and I was by ihs 
river Ulai. Shuftiam is without doubt the city of Sufa ift Suiia- 

na, which flood oil the riyer Euteus, or, as the prophet itt-tes it* 
Ulai* A z, 



n 



The Hiftory of the Perfians. Book I. 

terpreters by Elam underftand Perfia, and in the A&s the 

Perfians are' called Elamites c . Whence it is probable, that 
they were defcended from Elam, of whom both the countr y 
and inhabitants 0 borrowed their name. How this name was 
. ; changed into that of Perfia we have fhewn already. 
Their go- The -government of Perfia was monarchical, and the 

- ' crown hereditary. The kingdom of Elam feems to have 

been pretty powerful even in the time of Abraham ; fof 
Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, who was contemporary with 
that patriarch, is faid in fcripture to have invaded the Zurri- 
zummins and Emims, who were of a gigantic race, and to 

have taken and pillaged the cities of Sodom aud Gomorra ; 
tho' he was at laft overthrown by Abraham, who came to 
the refcueof Lot, whom the Elamite had taken prifoner d . 
In the time of Jeremiah Elam mufr. have been a great 
and potent kingdom, as is plain from the prophecy, where 
he foretells the increafe of Nebuchadnezzar's dominions, 
and particularly, that he fiiould fubdue Elam, a kingdom 
on the river Ulai, to the ealrward of the Tigris (B). 



The majefty ^ UT to fpeak here of Perfia, as thefecond of the four 
oftheir kings great empires (for of the kings who preceded Cyrus, we 



fhall have occafion to give fome account hereafter) ; the 
Perfian monarchs.were under no controul, but governed by 
their own arbitrary will and pleafure. They were revered 
by their fubjecrs like deities on earth, none daring to appear 
before their throne, without proftrating themfelves on the 
ground with a kind of adoration. Sperchies and Bulis both 

edoemonians refufed, as Juflin informs us e , to comply 
with this ceremony, as did alfo Conon the Athenian ; and 
Ifmenias the Theban declined it, as v/e read in JEYmv 9 
by letting his ring drop from his ringer, and then throw- 

» 

in 

* 

« A&. ii. 9. d Deut, ii. 20, 31.Gen. xiv. 5. e Juflin, 3. vi, 
f ./Elian, var. hifl. Li.. 




ac 




(B) Behold I will break the low of Elam, the chief of their 
mighty and upon Ei:im will I bring the four winds from the four 

quarters of the heaven, and will fcatter them towards all thofe, 
winds, and there jhall be no nation whither the outcajh of Elam 
Jhall not come. For I will caufe Ekm to be diimayed before their 

d before them that feek their life ; and I will bring 

and I will 

■>em, And I 

II jet my throne in Eiam, and i will defiroy from t hence ths 
king and ' his Princes, faith the lord{\). 



e-vil upon then:, even my fierce anger, faith the lord 
fend the j word after them, till I have conjwnei t 



(i) Jerem. xlix.— . 35 





Chap. 1 1. The Hiftory of the Perfians. 

ing hlmfelf on the ground to take it up. Timagoras, as 
we read in Valerius Maximus s , was put to death by the 
Athenians for paying this veneration to a Perfian monarch. 
In the time of Apollonius none were allowed to appear be- 
fore the king, who had not done the fame honours to his 
image. While they were in the king's prefence, they were 
to hold their hands, fo long as their audience laired, within 
their fleeves ; for neglecting this ceremony Antofaces and 
Mitraeus were put to death, as we read in Xenophon, 
Cyrus the younger. None were fufFered to enter the roy 
al palace without the fovereign's leave, except the princes 
who flew Smerdis ; all others, of what rank foever, before 
they fet foot in the palace, were obliged to acquaint the 
king by a meflenger that they defired to attend him, and 
wait his royal pleafure. What refpecl and obedience his 
vafials pay'd him we learn from Herodotus, who tells us, 
that Xerxes being once in danger by fea, many at the kit 
defire ftrove who mould be the firft in leaping over-board, 
to lighten the vefiel, and fave their prince's life, at the ex- 
pence of their own h . They all lived in no lefs dread of the 
king's wrath, than of the anger of the gods ; whence they 
lookt upon the incurring of his difpleafure as the greateft 
.misfortune that could befal them in Jife,and were ready, at 
the leaft intimation given them by their prince, to become 
their own executioners. The crown was hereditary, and 
bellowed on theeldeft of the deceafed king's lawful children. 



in long or dangerous expeditions, to avoid all conteirs, the 
heir apparent was named by -the reigning king before he fet 
out on his journey or march. The new king was crowned 
sat Pafargada, or as. Pliny calls it Pafagarda 5 , by the priefts, 
who bore a grcV-it fway in the court of Perfia. This ce- 
remony was performed in the templeof the goudefs of war 
where the king ufed firft- of ail to cloath himfelf with the 
garment, which Cyrus, the founder of the Perfia n monar- 
chy, had wore before he was raifed to the tnrone. Being 
thus attired, he ufed to eat feme figs with a finall quantity 
of turpentine, and drink a cup of four milk, then * the tiara 
or crown was placed on his head by one of the grandees, 
in whofe family .that right was hereditary, and deemed, all 
over Perfia, the greateft honour a fubje£r. could enjoy. The 

king's tiara was by a peculiar name called Cidaris, being a 

kind 



s Valer. Maximus, I. vi. c. 3. ^Herpdot. L vii^ 
i Plin. 1. vi. c. 26. * Plut. in Artaxerx. 

A % 




The Hiftory of the Ferfians. Book 

Jcind of turban rifin^ up with a {harp point without bend- 
ing ; whereas the other Perfians wore turbans bending, in 
taken of fubje&ion, down to their foreheads. However, 

the defcendants of thofe, who with Darius the fon of 
Hyflafpes flew the ufurping Mage, were allowed to ufe a 
tiara bending to the middle of their head, and not, as that 
of the other fubjects, reaching down to their eye-brows. 
Round the tiara the king wore a purple and white band or 



diadem ; for nothing elfe is meant by the word Diadem in 



the antient writers, but a band of this nature wreathed round 
the forehead fc . This tiara with the purple and white band 
is the only enfign of royalty we find among the Perfian 
kings of the flrft dynafty. The king's birth-day was kept 
as facred, and celebrated with public fports and the utmoft 
pomp and magnificence. His death was bewailed by {hut- 
ting the tribunals of juftice for five days, and that fire, 
which was worfhiped in private families as a houfe-hold- 
god, was on that occafion alone extinguifhed *, The king's 
abode was according to the feafon, feven months at Baby- 
lon, three at Sufa (C), and two at Ecbatan m . Whence 
they are compared by Elian n to cranes, and by Ariftotle 
to the Scythian Nomades, who, by often fhifting their a 
bode, always enjoyed a temperate feafon. They like- 
wife removed fometimes to Pafargada, and fometimes to 
Perfepolis, which at laft became their ordinary refldence. 

The king's court or palace had many gates, and each gate 

a. 



k Drus. obfervat. I. xii. c. 12. Bris. 1. i. p. 44. 1 Diodor. Si- 
cul. I. viii. m Zonar. Annal. 1. i. n Milan hift. natur. 1. ii. c. 3. 



(C) Sufa, called in fcripture Shuftiam, was the metropolis of 
the province Sufiana. It was built on the banks of the river Eu« 
laeus, called by Daniel Ulai, by Memnon, as fome fay, the fon 



of Tithonus, who was ilain by the Theffalians in the Trojan 



war (2)* Strabo (3) and Paufanias (4) compare the walls of Su- 
fa even with thofe of Babylon. Caffiodorus tells us, upon what 

authority we know not, and therefore give him no credit, that 

the walls of this city were cemented with gold. Polycletus, as 
we read in Strabo (5), would make us believe, that it had no walls, 
which is no lefs improbable, confidering the kings of Perfia re- 
fided there three months in the year, and that great part of the 
loyal treafures were lodged in it, as piodorus informs us (6}< 

It 



(2) Strabo, 1, xv. p. 500. (3) Strabo, ubi fupr 



{4) Pauf. Menem c. 3 1 . (5) Ubi fupra* (6) Diodor, Sk 

I, xvii, c. 66» 
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a body of guards, whofe duty it was, not only to defend 
the king's perfon, but to give him notice of whatever they 
faw,dr heard, done in any part of the kingdom; whence they 

are called, fome the king's ears , others, as Ariftole" in- 
forms us, the king's eyes. To thefe meflengers were fent 
from the moft remote provinces of the empire, - when any 
thing happened worthy of the king's knowledge ; and be- 
fides, they received immediate intelligence of any fudden 
commotion by means of fires, which were always ready 
at fmall diftances from each other, and lighted when occa- 
fion required ; fo that they could in one day receive notice 
of any tumult, rebellion, or invafion, in what part foever 
it happened of that vaft empire. 

The king's palace was deemed holy, and refpe&ed as 

a temple. It was extremely magnificent, and furnifhed 
with utenfils of an ineftimable value. The walls and roof 
of the rooms were all covered with ivory, filver, amber, 
or gold. The throne was of pure gold, fupported by four 
pillars richly let with precious ftones. The king's bed was 
likewifeof gold, and Herodotus o mentions a plane-tree 
and vine of gold prefented toDarius by Pythius (D) a Lydi- 

an, 

n Arift. 1. de mundo. © Herodot. 1. vii. 
It was called Sufa from the many lilies which grew in that neigh." 

bourhood, lays Stephanus, and in thePerfian language bore that 
name. It is alfo called Memnonia by Herodotus (7) and others 
from its founder Memnon. In fcripture it is conftantly named 
(8) the palace ; but befides the king's palace there was, without 
all doubt, a city, as is plain from all the prophane writers. The 
city was (heltered by a high ridge of mountains from the northern 
winds, which rendered it very agreeable during the winter ; but 
in fummer the heat was fo parching, that the inhabitants were 
forced to cover their houfes, as Strabo writes, with earth two 
cubits deep (9), Sufa was in antient times a wealthy and mag- 
nificent city ; Alexander found in it 50000 talents of gold, be- 
fides jewels of an ineftimable value, and an immenfe quantity of 
gold and filver veffels. Here Ahafuerus kept his great feaft, 
which lafted 183 days. It lies now in ruins, and is known, as 
Tavernier informs us, by the name of Schoufter or Sufter. 

(D) Pythius, if we believe Herodotus (10), entertained afc 
Celsene in Phrygia Xerxes and all his army, as he was marching 
againft Greece, and moreover offered him towards the charges 
of the war two thoufand talents of filver, and three millions 

nine 



(7 ) Herodot. I v . c- 54, (8) Dan. viii. 2. Nehem. i. 
x. Eflh. i. 2. (9) Strabo 1. xv» (10) Herodot. 1. vii. 
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an, who after the kings of Perfiawas accounted the richefl 
man in the world. The body and branches of this vine, 
fays Athenaeus P, were enriched with jewels of great value, 
and the clufters of grapes were all precious itones. 
huno; over the king's head as he fat on the throne. At his 
beds-head flood always a cheft or coffer containing five 
thoufand talents, which was called the king's bolfter, and 
another at his feet with three thoufand talents % and join- 
ing to the king's palace were large gardens and parks flock- 
ed with all forts of game for his diverfion. Tully tells us 
out of Xenophon*-, that Cyrus planted and cultivated one 
of thefe delicious gardens with his own hand. Alexander 
enriched them with trees and plants out of Greece. The 
Perfian kings drank no other water but that of the river 
Choafpes, which was carried about with them in filver 
veffels whitherfoever they went (E). 8 They drank only 
Calybonian wine made at Damafcus in Syria, and touched 
no bread but what was of the wheat of Afibs in Phrygia, 
and their fait was brought from Egypt. The magnificence 
of their publick feafrs exceeds, as appears from holy writ \ 
what we read of in hiftories of other nations. Their ta- 
ble was daily ferved with fomewhat of the product of each 

nation 



p Athcn. 1. xii. vide But. de aff. 1. iv« q Budaeus ubi fupra. 
rQic. de fenett. sHerodot. 1. i. c. 159. t Either i. 

nine hundred ninety-three thoufand pieces of gold, all bearing 
the ftamp of his father Darius. Xerxes with no lefs generofity 
not only refufed the treafures offered him, but ordered feven 
thoufand Darien pieces or Darics to be given to Pythius, as a 

reward of his affection and good will, nor did he leave Cela?ne 

till the fum was paid. 

(E) It is matter of difpute among geographers, whether the 
Choafpes and the Eulaeus be one and the fame, or t wo difFereu t 
yivers. Pliny (i ') diftinguilhes them, and fays, that they both 
rife in Media, but that the Choafpes difcharges itfelf into the 
Pafitigris, and the Eulaeus into the lake Characenus, Polycletus 
likewife, as we read in Strabo {12), fuppofes them to be two dif- 
ferent ftreams, though he makes them difembogue themfelves 
into the ftme lake. On the other hand, Salmaiius (13) takes 
them to be one and the fame river under different names ; for 
the Choafpes rifing in Media buries itfelf under ground, and a- 

gam appears not far from Sufa 5 in Media he thinks it is called 

Cho, 



(11) Plin. 1. vi. c. 27. (12) Strabo, 1, xv. p. cqj 

$ 1 3) Salmaf, m §olin, p, 493. 
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nation fubje& to them u . Among the prifoners taken 
Parmenio at Damafcus were, as Athenaeus w informs us, 
277 cooks, 29 who took care of the difties, 17 who mi- 
niftered water, 70 who had in charge the wine, 40 em- 
ployed about ointments, and 66 whofe province it was to 
prepare garlands ufed, according to the cuftom of thofe 
times, in banquets. During their repaft their ears were 
feafted with the harmony both of vocal and inftru mental 
mulick, and 300 women, of the fweeteft and moft melo- 
dious voices, were in conftant attendance to divert the 

king at his unbending hours. It was likewife their pro- 
vince to lull him alleep with the melody and variety of 



their notes, and recreate his mind as foon as he awaked in 
the morning 35 . Moft of the Perfian king's were fo diiTolved " 

in pleafures, that they fcarce minded any thing beftde 
their own fatisfa&ion. Xerxes was not afhamed to pro- 
pofe, by a publick edicT:, an ample reward to any one 
that fhould devife a new pleafure y. The king feldom ad- 
mitted others to his table, beiides hiswife and mother; fuch 
as received this honour were fo placed as not to fee, but on- 
ly be feen by, the king 5 for they thought it was, in fome 
degree, a degrading of their majefty to appear fubject to 
the fame neceffities with other mortals. This defire of 
appearing above the level of other men was what confined 
them within their palaces, and fcarce ever fufFered them 
to appear abroad. Their lull and voluptuoufnefs fufficient- 
Jy appears from the book of Either, and Tully zadds, that 

the 

u A then. I. viii. w Idem, I. xii. * Idem ibid. y Cic. 
Tufc. qu<eft. Val. Max. 1, ix. c. 2. z Cic. in Ver. a&. v. 

Choafpes, and in the province of Suiiana Eulseus. This feems • 
agreeable to what we read in Ptolemy (14), who mentions two 
fprings of the Eulseus (for he no where names the Choafpes) one 
in Media and the other in Sufiana. Befides, Herodotus tells us 
(15), that the Choafpes warned the walls ofSufa, and that the 
Perfian kings drank no other water ; whence it is manifefi, that 
the Choapfes and Eulasus are one and the fame river at leaft at 
Safa, and even Pliny (16) and the other writers, who diftinguifh 
them, place the city of Sufaon the banks of the Eulseus, and all 
the interpreters take the river Ulai mentioned by Daniel (17) to 
be the Eulasus. Nor is there any thing more common, than 
that the fame river mould be known indifferent places by different 
names ; thus the Danube was called by the Latines Danubius and 
liter, the Wefer Vierra and Vifurgis, the Po Padus and Erida* 

nus, Sec. 

M 

(14) Ptol. vi. V3. (i5)Herodot. I. i. c. 153. (16) Piia. ubi fapiaf 
(17) Dan. viii. 
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the revenues of whole provinces were employed on the at- 
tire of fome of their favourite concubines, one city being 
obliged to fupply them with ornaments for their hair, a- 
nother for their necks, &c. Nay Socrates a mentions an 

embafTador, who being fent into Perfia fpent a whole day 

in travelling through a country, which was called the 
. Queen's Girdle, and another day before he reached the 
borders of a rich territory {riled the Queen's Head-drefs, 
Tmj kin§ s The king's children, more efpecially the eldeft, were 
° * *««. p r efently after their birth committed to the care of eunuchs. 

At feven years old they learned under experienced inftruc- 
1 tors to ride and hunt, which were looked upon as the 

, moft manly exercifes : at the age of fourteen they were 
put under the difcipline of four learned preceptors, of which 
one was to teach them prudence, another juftice, the third 

temperance, and the fourth fortitude b . 
The king's The king's ordinary guard confided moftly of Perfians, 



|uard Curtius mentions a guard which attended the king's perfon, 

confifting of 15000 men, who were called the king's rela- 



tions ; there was alfo a body of 10000 choice horfe-men 
all Perftans, who accompanied him in all his expeditions, 
and were called immortal. His guards received no pay, but 

were very plentifully provided with all necefTaries of {life. 
But the grandeur and magnificence of the Perfian 

The mannwkings apeared no-where greater than on occafion of the 

flans* 16 Per "P ll ^ c Sacrifices, at which they often affifted, as we fhall 
ans * have occafion to take notice in the next fe&ion, as alfo 

of their funerals and other religious ceremonies in ufe a- 
mong the Perfia ns. 
How they Now to fay fomething of the cuftomsand manners of the 
cducatedtheirantient Perfians, they had a particular care of the education 
children ■ 0 f t j 1£ j r c hi]d ren above any other nation. A fon was not 

admitted to the prefence of his father, but was brought up 
by women of the beft characters, till he attained the age 



of five years, leaf! if he mould die before that time his fa- 
ther might be too much grieved at his death. At five 
years old the children of fuch as could afford it were com- 
mited to the tuition of learned matters or Mages, v/ho 



carefully taught them, more by examples than precepts. 



the practice of juftice, patience, fobriety, abftinence, and 
all other virtues. They took great pains to implant in 
their breads an averfion to all manner of vice, efpeciallv 
to lying and contracting debts. They learnt alfo to ride, to 

moot 

il 

a Socrat. in Plat. Alcibiad. feXenoph. I- i. c- 11, Briffon, 
Polit. ' 
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moot with bows, and fight on horfe-back. This was their 
education till feventeen years of age, when the children 
of men of rank were admitted among the king's guards, 
and attended him at home when he went to hunt, or a- 
broad in his warlike expeditions* They were brought up 
with fuch an awful refpe& to their parents, that they ne- 
ver offered to fit down in their prefence. Every father 

had power of life and death over his own children, but was 



eftrained by the laws from exercifing fuch feverity for 



fmall faults, or for one crime 

The Perfians were antiently all trained up to military 
exercifes, but more efpecially to handle the bow, which 
they did with great dexterity, whence it is, that we find 
the bow of Elam mentioned by the prophet Jeremiah c -, 



The mifcel- 

laneous cuf» 
:om3 of the 



and the quiver of Elam by Ifaiah d , as the arms peculiar 
to this nation. From the as;e of five years to that of 
twenty they taught their fons chiefly three things, as 
Herodotus informs us e , to manage a horfe, to ufe with 
dexterity the bow, and to fpeak truth. A numerous if- 



fue was looked upon by them as the greateft blefiing 



which the gods could bellow, and fuch as could fhew 
merous offspring received yearly prefents from the kingf. 
They celebrated their birth- days with great pomp and 
magnificence, furnifhing their tables on fuch occafions in 
a very plentiful manner, tho* at other times they lived very 
fparingly, at leaft under their firft kings. In their diet 
they were very temperate, but were always inclined to 
drinking ; they ufed even to debate the moft important 
matters in their cups ; but the mafler of the houfe, where 
they met to confult, propofed the fame fubjecl: the next 
day before they tafted any liquor, when the refolutions 
taken the day before were approved or rejected s. When 
they met they faluted with a kifs on the mouth, if they 
were equal ; on the cheek, if one was fomewhat inferior 
to the other, but thofe who were of a much lower rank 
ufed to profirate themfelves on the ground, when they 
met or accofted their fuperiors. They (hewed moft value 
for thofe that lived next to them, and very little to fuch 
as lived at a great diftance, as if men were more or lefs 
worthy, in proportion as they lived at a greater or fmaller 
diftance from them K No nation was ever more ready to 
adopt foreign cuftoms. They no fooner conquered the 
Medes, butthey affumed their drefs ; in war they ufed 



J 




Egyptian 

Ifa. c. xxii. 6. e He- 



todot. 1. 1 f Herodot. ubi fopra. s Herodot. ibid, h Idem ibtf 
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Egyptian armour after they had fubdued that kingdom ; 
and imitated the Greeks, as foon as they became 
acquainted with them, in the worft of vices, as He* 
rodotus himfelf owns*. They were indulged many 
wives, and befides as many concubines as they were 
able to maintain, thofe who had many children, being 
looked upon as heroes, of as great- prowefs, as thofe 
who had diftinguifh'd- themfelves in military exploits. 
They bore fuch refpeci to their parents that they thought 
it impoffible a man mould ever put to death his father or 
mother, whence no punifhments were inflicted by their 
laws on fuch offenders, and if any one was indicted for 
committing fo heinous a crime, he was always declared by 

the judges fpurious or fuppofitious. To affirm a -falfhood 

was accounted the utmoft infamy, and next to that the 
being in debt, becaufe it expofed a man to the neceffity 



of lying. If any among them happened to be infected 



with a leprofy, or any other diftemper of that nature, he 
was not permitted to ftay within the city, nor to converfe 
with the others, having, as they believed, drawn this pu- 
nifhment upon himfelf by committing fome offence againfr. 
the fun. All Grangers that were fubje£r. to this diftemper 

were expelled the country. Thefe curroms, and fome o- 
thers relating to their funerals, of which we fhall fpeak in 

the next fe<$tion, we have learnt of Herodotus, who tells 
us, that he can with certainty affirm them to be true. 
Their pu » The m0 ^ fe ver e punilhment in ufe among the Perlians 
aifcments was that of {hutting them up between two boats, which 

<was done in the following manner. They made two boats 
on purpofe fo even, that the one was neither broader nor 
longer than the other, then they laid the offender in one 
•of them on his back, and covered him with the other, his 
hands, feet, and head being left uncovered, and appearing 
thro' an opening made for that purpofe. In this pofture 
he was fupplied with victuals and drink by the executio- 
ners, who even forced him, by thrufting fnarp iron tools 
into his eyes, to eat what wasneceffary to fupport nature, 
left he mould ftarve himfelf, and thereby put an end to 
bis pain. On his face, that was placed full in the fun, 
they poured honey, which inviting the flies and wafpg, 
they tormented him no lefs than the fwarms of worms that 
were bred by his excrements, and devoured his body to 
'the very entrails. Under fuch a complication of unrelent- 



ing torments the unhappy offender lived many days ; for 



J Hsrodot. ubi fuprju 



Pin- 
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Plutarch, who defcribes this cruel manner of putting to 

death k, tells us, that Mithridates, whom Artaxerxes con- 
demned to this punifhment for killing his brother Cyrus, 
lived feventeen days in the utmoft agony, and that theup- 
permoft boat being taken off at his death, they found his 
rlctti all confumed, and fwarms of worms gnawing his ve- 
ry bowels. Such as were convicted of high treafon were? 
condemned to have their head and right hand ftruck off, 
which fentence was, by order of Artaxerxes, executed 
even on the dead body of his brother Cyrus 1 . But by the 
ancient laws of Petfia the king was retrained from putting 
any man to death for a fingle crime ; and befides, the judge 
was to examine narrowly into the actions of the delinquent, 
and if hisYaults were found to over-ballance his former 
fervices, the king; was allowed to punifh him at pleafure.* 



if not, he was either pardoned, or punifhed lefs feverely m . 
Poifoners werepreifed to death between two Hones, which 
punifliment we find inflicted upon Gigis, a woman great- 
ly favoured by Paryfatis, mother to Artaxerxes, for hav- 
ing confpired with her to poifon queen Statira n . 

"The Perfians were beyond any other people jealous of 
their wives and concubines. It was death to touch any of 
the king's women, to fpealc to them, or even to come near 
them or~their coaches as they travelled. They were allow 
ed to marry their own fitters and daughters ; thus we ar 
told, that Artaxerxes married two of his daughters, A 
meftris and Atofla, though he had promifed them to o 
thers. Minutius Felix ° reproaches them with marrying, 
or criminally converfing with, their mothers 5 and Eufe- 
bius quotes a faying of Bardefanes, which (hews, that they 
were indulged by law to marry their fitters, daughters, and 
mothers. This incettuous cuttom they obferved alfo in 
other countries, namely in Egypt, Phrygia, and Gala 
tia, as Eufebius witneffes P, where they were on that ac 
count abhorred by the inhabitants, and nick-named Ma- 
gufei, or addicted to magickq, They were the firft that 
introduced thofe amphibious animals called Eunuchs, 
which Petronius Arbiter 1 and Seneca* impute to their in^ 



fatiabie lechery 



The 



* * - - 

k Plutarch, in vita Artaxerxis. 1 Plutarch, ibid, m Herodot 

«bi lupra. n Plutarch, ubi fupra.^ g Arnob. contra gentes 

$ Eufei). de prsepar. evangelic. 1. vi. c. 8. <lldem, ib. *Pa 

t>ron. Arb, Satyr. * Seneca, controvsr. 4. 1.x* 
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Their mo* The firft that caufed gold and filver to be coined in 

ney. Perfia was Darius the fon of CyaxafeSj or as he called id 

fcripture Darius the Mede* the founder of the Medo- 



Ferfian monarchy (F ). In his reign were coined the fa 



mous pieces of gold called Darics, which for many ages 
were preferred, being of pure gold, to all other coins 
throughout the eaft. They were ftamped on one fide with 
an archer, clothed in a long robe, and crowned with a 
fpiked crown, holding a bow in his left hand, and an ar- 
row in his right ; on the other fide was the effigies of Da- 



rius t. To thefe pieces alluded Agefilaus, when finding 
himfelf obliged to quit Afia in order to fupprefs the tu- 
mults, which Artaxerxes had by dint of gold ftirred up in 
Greece, he faid, that the king of Perfia had driven him 
out of his dominions, with thirty thoufand Archers u . The 
Darics were of the fame weight and value with the Attic 

Stater. Darius feems to have learnt the art and ufe of mo- 

ney of the Lydians, for the Medes had no money before 
they conquered Lydia w ; whereas Croefus king of Lydia 
had coined innumerable pieces of gold, called Croefei 
As it was not reafonable that the coin of Lydia mould con- 
tinue current after the downfal of the kingdom, we may 
fuppofe, thac Darius recoined the Crcefei with his own 

effigies, without altering their weight or value x . All 
thefe pieces of gold, that were afterwards coined of the 



fame weight and value, by the fucceeding kings, not only 



of the Perfian, but alfo of the Macedonian, race, were 

called Darics from this Darius, in whofe reign they were 
firft coined (G). 

There 



t Plutarch, in Artaxer. u Plutarch, ibid, w Herodot. 1. i. c* 
71. x Sir Ifaac Newton's chronolog. p. 320. 

(F) We are told by Suidas, Harpocration, and the fcholiaft of 

Ariftophanes (18), that the firft pieces of gold were coined not by 

Darius the father of Xerxes, but by a moreantient Darius, who 

muft neceffarily have been Darius the fon of Cyaxares, king of 

the Medes, fince we know of no other Darius reigning fo early 
in the eaft. 

(G) In thofe parts of fcripture that were wrote after the Baby* 
lonilh captivity (19), thefe peices are mentioned by the name of 
Adarkonim, and. by the Talmudifts are called (20) Darkomoth,, 
both from the Greek Aapfcoto., that is Darics, They were proba- 

(18) Harpocr. Scholiaft. Ariftoph. p. 741, 742. Suidas in 

AapeiKbg (ip) 1 Chron. xxix, 7, Ezra, viii* 27, (20) Baxter. 
Lexic. Rabbinic, p. 577. 
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There was, it feems, no great learning among the Their am * 

Perfians before the time of Zoroaftres,whom thePerfians cal- cicnce * c * 

led Zerdulht, or Zaratulh, who flourim'd in the reign of 

ari usHyftafpis,and was the greateft mathematician andphi- 
lofopher of the age he lived in.TheMages,being inftru&ed 

in the mathematicks, aftronomy, and natural philofophy, 
partly by him, and partly by Hyftafpes the father of Da- 
rius, were reputed above all oth6rs fkilled in thofe arts. 
Hyftafpes had travelled into India, and lived there fome- 
time among the Brachmans, in order to learn their myfte- 
ries and fciences, for which they were famed at that time, 
and on his return communicated to the Mages what he had 



learnt, improving that feci: not only in religion, but in all 
natural knowledge v. But this fubje& mall be treated 
more at length in the following fection, we fhall only add 
here, that this knowledge was lockt up among the priefts, 
and feldom communicated to any, except thofe of the 
royal family, whom they were bound to inftru£r. B . 

The poverty of the antient Perfians, and their con - The . r tta< f e 
tempt of riches, {hews them to have been quite ftrangers an d naviga* 
to trade and commerce, which are carried on with a pro- tion. 
fpec~r. of gain. Before the conqueft of Lydia they had no 
money, nor any cloathing but fkins ; they ufed water for 
drink, and had neither wine nor any other thing, but 
what their barren country produced, as appears from the 
fpeech of Sandanis difluading Croefus from invading Per- 
fia a . After they fubdued Lydia, and were matters of fo 
many rich provinces, they very likely applied their minds 
to trade and navigation, to fupply themfelves with thofe 
commodities which their country wanted, and at the fame 
time difpofe of their own productions. But, as we can 
advance nothing with refpecl to their trade, warranted by 
good authorities, we fhall difmifs this fubjecl:, and hafteu 
to their military difcipl 



The Perfians learnt from their childhood to ride and T ,. r f . 



handle their bow, as we have hinted above, and by the aiery. 
manly exercife of hunting inured themfelves to the toils 
of war b . They never parted with their fwords, quivers, 

and 

y Ammian. Marcell. 1. xxiii. z Plato in Alcibiad. i. Stobjeus 
496. Clem. Alexandr. in Psedagogo. a Hefodot. 1. i. c. 71. 
b Strabo, 1. xv. 

bly coined by Darius during the two years he reigned at Baby- 
Ion, while Cyrus was abfent on his Syrian, Egyptian, and other 

expeditions. According to Dr. Bernard a Daric weighed two 
grains more than oaf of our guinea*. 
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and bows, even in time of peace, but when they 

went to repofe, and had 'them even then always ready 
at hand c ; which cuftoms the Romans, who never ufed 
any weapons but in the field, look'd upon as unbecoming 



a civilized nation d . As foon as thev were able to bear 




arms they were obliged to enter themfelves in the lift of 
foldiers, but received no pay till the age of twenty In 

time of war they were all bound, on pain of death, ex- 
cept fuch as were di fabled by age,' to appear under their 
respective colours, and attend the king in his expediti 
onsf(H). They ufed no mercenaries in the time o 
Herodianusg, nor maintained a ftanding army, but were 
all obliged, when occafion required, to repair to their 
colours, returning to their refpe&ive homes when the 
war was at an end, without any other pay or reward, but 
their (hare of the plunder. 

In war they wore on the head a tiara, or head-piece^ 
fo thick that it was proof againft all kinds of offenfive 
arms ; on the body a coat of mail wrought in likenefs of 
fcales, and embellifhed with fleeves of various colours ; 

their 



p 

c Ammiam Marcel!. 1. 23. ^Ovid. Trift. I. 5. e Strabo. L 
xv. f Herod. 1. iv. sHerodian. 1. iii. & 5. 
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(H) Herodotus tells us, that while Darius was marching 
from Sufa with his forces againft the Scythians, OEobazus, a 
noble Perfian, who had three fons in his army, begged, that 
one of his fons might be left at home to comfort him in his old 
age. The king received him with great demonftrations of 
kindnefs, and told him, that he would grant him more than he 
afhed, for he defigned to leave him all his fons. This anfvver 
gave the old man great joy, for he did not doubt, but the king 
would be as good as his word. OEobazus was fcarce departed 
when Darius commanded the officers appointed for liich purpo- 
fes to put all his fons to death, and fent their dead mangled 
bodies home to their father's houfe (21). We have another 
ftill more dreadful inftance of the Perfian feverity on fuch oc- 
cafion s, Pythius the Lydian, as we have hinted above, enter- 
tninpA with oreat magnificence Xerxes and ail his armv. and of* 



tained with great magnificence Xerxes and ail his army, and of* 
fered him two thoufand talents of filver, and three millions nine 
hundred ninety three thoufand pieces of gold to defray the 
expences of the war which he was earning on againtt Greece* 
The king was 10 taken with his zeal and affection, that he pro- 



mifed to grant him whatever he (hould aik. Pythius had then 




lip requeft to make 5 but fome time after being frightened with 



an 



(21) Kerodot, 1. iv, Seneca, km. <&eira c,.s6< 
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their thighs were defended with CuiiTes ; their fhields, or 
rather targets, were of wicker j their javelins ftiort, their 
bows of an uncommon length, their arrows of reeds ; 
they wore fhort fwords (I) hanging from a belt on the 
right fide h» Their horfes were likewife covered with ar-. 
mour or thick hides, as we read in Xenophon i, Curtius* 
and Ammianus MarcellinuSj &c. They were fure markf- 
men, and quicker than any other nation in difcharging, 
efpecially on their flight, which was peculiar to them and 
the Parthians ; however, in the time of Procopius, their 
arrows did but fmall execution, which he afcribes to the 
flacknefs of their bows ; whereas no (hield or armour was 
proof againft the Roman arrows K The number of their 
dead they knew only when the campaign was at an end, 
and in the following manner. . Before they took the field 
they paiTed before the king or commander in chief, each 
man throwing an arrow into a baiket ; thefe bafkets were 



fealed up with the royal fignet till they returned from the 
campaign, when they pafs'd mutler in the fame manner, 
every one taking an arrow out of the fame bafkets ; when 
they were all paft, the remaining arrows were counted, 
and from their number they reckoned the number of their 
dead. This antient cnftom continued even in the time 
of Procopius k . They wore over their armour great- 
coats 



h Herodot. 1. vii. Xenoph. 1. vii. i Xenoph. 1. yiii. e. 190. 
(it) Procop. l.i. de Bell. Perf. c. 1 1. (I) Procop. ubi fupra. 

1 

aneclipfeof the fun, and confiding in the merit of his liberal offfr 
and the king's unlimited promife, entreated him to difcharge 
the eldeft of his five fons who were all in his army, that he 
might have fome body to take care of himfelf in his old age 
and of his eliate. He had no fooner uttered this requeit, but 
the king tranfported with -rage, and forgetful both of his own 
promife and the former merits of Pythius, commanded the b> 
dy of his elded fon to be cut allmder, and one part laid on 
the right hand of the way, and the other on the left, that 
the army might pafs between both (22). So heinous a crime 
it was, according to the Perfian difcipline, to except one's felf 
from the fervice, or even afk an exemption for others. 

(T) They were rather daggers than fwords ; for Jofephu3 
{24) compares them to the poignards ufed by ruffians, and Dari - 
us, finding in his firft engagement with Alexander, that the length 

or 



(22) Herodot. 1, vii, Seneca* L iii, de ira, c. 17. (24) jofeph. 
Antiquitat. 1. xx. c. 7. 

Vol. V, 
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coats of purple, but the king's was white, by which 

badge he was known and often aimed at by the enemies K 
They excelled all nations in horfeman&ip, being accuf- 
tomed thereunto from their very infancy ; among them 
it was difreputable ever to appear in publick but on horfe- 
back ; on horfe-back they tranfa&ed all their private and 
publick affairs, held their aflembl ies, vifited their friends, 
&c *. This cuftom in procefs of time began to degene- 
rate into luxury, the Perfians ftriving to out- do each 
other in the richnefs of their caparifons, their very horfes, 

as Dionyfius exprefles it n , champing the pureft gold. 

They fought not only en horfe-back, but likewife from 

chariots drawn by four, fix, and fometimes eight, horfes °. 
They were the firft, if we believe Xenophon P, that in- 
troduced the ufe of chariots armed with fcythes (I). 
When they went on any expedition, their wives, mo- 
thers, children, &c. followed the camp «, which cuftom 
was obferved amongft all the eaftern nations ; their pre- 
fence, they thought, infpired them with courage, fince 
they were to lofe at once whatever was dear to them in 
the world, if they did not behave as they ought. Their 
provilions and baggage were carried on camels, the fol- 
diers being loaded with no other burden but that of 
their armour r . In what manner they marched we learn 

from 

■ 

fHerodot. I. ix. Xenoph. 1. vii. p. 136. Plut in Artaxerxe. 
^Xenophon. 1. iv; p. 81. &1. viii. p. 190. Juftin. 1. xii. c. 3. 
tt Dionys. de fitu orbis. o Xenoph. 1. vi. p. 124. 

p Xenoph. Cyropaed. 1. viii. prope finem. q Curt. 1. iii. 

8. 12. Xenoph. 1. iv. p. 75. r Herodot. 1. viii: 

of the Macedonian fwords did not coutribute a little to the vic- 
tory caufed the Perfiaii fwords, or Acinaces as the Latines call 
them, to be considerably lengthned (25). 

(I) Xenophon afcribes toCyrus the invention of chariots arm- 
ed with fcythes (26). But Diodorus tells us out of Ctefias, that 
Semiramis, in the war which me waged with the Ba&rians, had 
in her army 700 chariots armed with fcythes (27), andfeems to 

make the Affyrian kings the firft inventors of them. Whence 
it is plain, both from Xenophon and Diodorus, that Hefychius 

was miftaken, when he afcribed this contrivance to the Macedo- 
nians. 

(25) Diodor. Sicul. I. xvii. (26) Cyropaed. 1, viii. 

prope finem. (27} Diodor. Sicul. 1. iii. 
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from Herodotus, who defcribes the march of Xerxes's Ar- 
4ny thus f . The baggage, whether carried by fervants or 
beafts of burden, appeared in the front, and was followed 
by men of all nations, formed into a body without di- 
ftin&ion* Between thefe and the reft of the army was 
left an interval, that they might not mix with that 
part where the king was. Before him marched a thou- 
fand horfe- men, and the like number of fpear-men with 
their fpears pointing downwards. After thefe came ten 
great horfes, bred in the plains of Media called the Nife- 
an plains (K)^ caparifoned with rich furniture, be- 
ing confecrated to Jupiter. The chariot of that god im- 
mediately followed, drawn by eight white horfes, the 
driver on foot, holding the reins, no mortal being allow- 
ed to mount the feat* After Jupiter appeared the king in 

a chariot drawn bv Nifean horfes : a thoufand chofen, 



eir ffi 



fpear-men^ all Perfians, marched next to the king, and 
were followed by another body of horfe, confifting of a 
thoufand chofen men of the fame nation. After the horfe 
ten thoufand Perfian foot advanced, and of thefe two 
thoufand armed with javelins, whichj inftead of the com- 
mon ornaments, were embellifhed with pomegranates of 
gold. The other nine thoufand had pomegranates of fil- 

ver. The ten thoufand foot were followed by ten tnOU "jj»^ 
fand Perfian horfe, and at the diftance of two ftades. views> m3n ^ 
The reft of the forces advanced promifcuoufly* They ner of de- 
computed the number of their forces in the following faring war, 
manner. Ten thoufand men were crowded into as nar- 
row a piece of ground as they pollibly could, and a kind of 
furrow being drawn round them, they caufed the like num- 
ber to enter the ground, and continued fo doing till the 
whole army was computed *. When they intended 
to make war upon any nation they fent heralds or erh- 
bafTadors to demand of them earth and water ; that i$, to 
command them to fubmit and acknowledge the king of 

B 2 Perfia 



* Herodot. 1. vii. t Herodot. 1. viii. 

(K) The Mifean or Nifean fields in Media are celebrated by 

all the ancients for the large, ftrong, and fleet horfes that were 
bred there (28), and which alone the Perfian monarchs ufed af- 
ter they were matters of that country. 



{28) Herodot. h vii. Ammian, Mar. h xxiii* Themiftios 
Orat. v, &c* 
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Perfia as the fovereign lord of their Country u (L). This 
manner of declaring war they borrowed of the Medes, as 
Plutarch informs us, and the Medes feem to have imita- 
ted in that, as in many other thzngs, the AfTyrians, who, 
as appears from the book of Judith w , ufed in that man- 
ner to require an entire fubmifiion. In time of action the 
king was always in the center x , and ufed to encourage 
his men with a fpeech the fignal was given with the 
found of trumpets, and followed by an univerfal fhout of 
the whole army z . The watch-word was in ufe even a- 
jnong them, for Xenophon, fpeaking of Cyrus, tells us, 
that his was, Jupiter our leader and protestor a . The 

royal 

u Diodor. Sicul. I. xi. Herod. I. iv. w Judith, c. 2. 

xXenoph.l. i. Avzfict,;. y Stobseus. fer. xlii. Curt. &c. 

z Curt. l.ii. Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvii. h Paufanias. in Eliac. 

a Xenoph. cyrop<ed. 1. vii. p. 137. 

(L) Some have erroneoufly imagined, that by this demand 
nothing elfe was meant, but that thofe to whom it was di reeled 
ftiould furnifh the Perfian army with fuch a quantity of provi- 
lions. But the contrray is plain from all the antients, efpecially 
from Herodotus, who tells us, that Darius difpatched a meffen- 
ger to Indathyrfus king of Scythia, commanding him to own 

the king of Perfia for his fovereign. and to prejent him with 
earth and water in token of his fubmifiion. To this mefl'age 

the Scythian returned anfwer, that he acknowledged no other 
lords but Jupiter his progenitor and Vefta queen of the Scythi- 
ans, and that, inftead of prefenting him with earth and water, 
he would fend him fuch a prefent as he deferved, and perhaps 
might make him repent of his infolence in afluming the title of 
his matter. And accordingly he fent him fome time after a 
mefTenger to prefent him on his part with a bird, a moufe, a 
frog, and five arrows, which Darius would fain have interpre- 
fited as a tacit fubmifiion, and a giving him poffelfion of the 
land and water j for, faid he, the moufe is bred in the earth, 
and lives on the fame food as man j a frog lives in the water ; 
a bird may be compared to a horfe, and by the arrows, they 
feem to deliver their whole force into my hands. But Gobryas 
was of opinion, that the king of Scythia gave them to under* 
ftand by fuch a prefent, that untefs the Perfians could afcend in- 
to the air like a bird, or conceal themfelves in the earth like mice, 
or plunge themfelves into the fens like frogs, they mould inevi- 
tably perifti by thofe arrows (29). 



(29) Herodot. 1. iv. 



A! 
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royal banner was a fpread- eagle of gold, carried on the 
point of a long fpear b . They reckoned thofe happy who 
died in the field , and inflicted exemplary punifhments on 
fuch as abandoned their pofts, or fled from their colours c . 
They ufed no ftratagems, nor cared for any advantages 
that were not owing to their valour d , or, as Amrnianus 
Marcellinus exprefles it, thought it unfair and bafe to 



ileal a victory 6 . They never fought in the night, unlefs 



attacked by the enemy, nor marched before the rifing of 



the fun f . Duels or fingle combats were in ufe a 
mong them, as is plain from the {lories of Darius z and 
Polydamas h . This is what we have been able to gather, 
from unqueftionable authorities, relating to the military 
difcipline of the antient Perfians. . ' 

As to their laws, they are greatly commended by Xe- 



nophon, who prefers them to thofe of any other nation 
whatsoever i, and obferves, that other law- givers only 
appointed punimments for crimes committed, but did not 
take fufiicient care to prevent men from committing 
them ; whereas the main defign of the Perlian laws was, 
to infpire men with a love for virtue andabhorrency of 
vice, fo as to avoid the one and.purfue the other, without 
regarding either punifhments or rewards. To attain this 



end, parents were not by their laws allowed to give their 
children what education they pleafed ; but were obliged 
to fend them to publick fchoois, where they wefe edu- 
cated with great care, and never fuffered, till they had 
attained the age of feventeen, to return home to their 
parents Thefe fchoois were not under the care of com- 
mon mercenary mailers, but governed by men of the 

firft quality and beft characters, who taught them by 
their example the practice of all virtues j for thefe 
fchoois were not defigned for learning of fciences, but 



pradYifing of virtue. The youths were allowed no oth e r 
food but bread and crefTes, no other drink but water k, 
at leaft from the aoie of feven to feventeen, Thofe who 



had not been educated in thefe fchoois were excluded 




3 



from 



b Xenoph. cyropsed. 1. vii. p. 136. Philoftrat Iconum. 1. ii, 

c. 32. c Plutarch in Artaxerx. Arnmiar, 

Marcellin. 1. xxiii. d Juftin. 1. xi. e Am- 

mian. Marcellin. L xvii. f Curt, 1. v. 12. 6. % Diodor* 
Sicul. 1. xvii, h Paufanias, in Eliac. i Xenoph. cy- 

ropsed. I. i. k Xenoph. ibid. Juftin. 1. xli. Cic. 1. 5. Tuf- 
culan. quaelh 
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from all honours and preferments 1 (M). There were par^ 

ticular laws againft ingratitude, and whoever had done 
any one a good office, if he did not meet with a fuitable 
return, could bring an acYion againft the ungrateful per* 
fon, who, upon convicYion was punifhed with great feve- 
rity m (N) t When any one went to give advice to the 
Jcing, either of his own accord, or by the prince's order 
in propofmg his opinion he flood upon an ingot of gold 
which he was rewarded with, if his advice was found 
wholfome, if otherwife, he was publickly whipt n. 
• Before we clofe this fe&ion, we fhalladd fome par- 
ticulars, relating to the Perfian kings, gathered from the 
beft authors. The kings of Pcrfia were above all others 

the moft arbitrary and abfolute, and looked upon their fub- 

je&s, however diflinguifh'd by birth or fortune, as the 
meaneft of flaves. None, their own children not excep- 
ted, durft addrefs them with any other title, but that of 
Lord, great king, king of kings 0 ; which high^-founding 
titles they feem to have borrowed from the Aflyrians ; for 
Paniel p in fpeaking to Nebuchadnezzar, gives him the 
title of king of kings. As the Perfians imitated in this 
the haughtinefs of the Aflyrians, fo did the Paxtjiians that 

of 



1 Xenoph. ibid. m Xenoph. ibid. Ammian. Marcel, 

1. iii. 5. Themiftocles orat. 3. nMMm var. hiftor. 

J. xii. c. 32. oDio. Guys. prat. 3. de regno. Arrian, 

J. vi. Strabol. xv. Ezra. 1. i. c. 7. p Dan. ii. 37. 



(M) Thefe fchools the Perfians call Liberal markets ; «for they 

allowed no publick place for buying or felling, as appears from 
Cyrus's anfwer to the Lacedemonians, telling them, that he 
was not afraid of thofe who in the midft of their cities have a 
place of publick refort, where they cheat one another by mu- 
tual oaths ; which words, adds Herodotus, (30) were level- 
led at all the Greeks, who in every city had fome publick place 
for buying and felling, whereas the Perfians allow of no fuch 
placs, nor any place at all of publick refort. 

(N) Seneca therefore was miftaken when he faid, that laws 
againft ingratitude were to be found among the Macedonians 

alone ; except a Macedonum gente, fays he, non eft in ulla data 
adverfus ingratos attio (31), that is, in no nation, except the 
Macedonian, ingratitude is actionable ; where fome read Me- 
dorum inftead of Macedonum, but all the ancient copies have 

Macedonum, 



{30) tJero4ot, I, i. (31) Seneca I i}i. de genefic, 



7* 
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of the Perfians % and continued this ftile even to the time 
of the emperor Conftantius, to whom Sapor king of Par- 
thia wrote himfelf, king of kings, partaker of the ftars, 
brother of the fun and moon, &c. But to return to the 
Perfian kings, as they aflumed high titles to themfelves, 
fo they bellowed no other on their fubjecls, by what dig- 
nity foever diftinguifhed, but that of flaves r and. treated 
them* not in words only, but in. all other refpects, as ar- 
rant fiaves. To this fpirit of flavery, which is inconfif- 

with true courage, Plato afcribes the downfal of the 



Perfian monarchy 1 ". This fpirit of flavery prevailed 
fuch a degree among the Perfians, that even thofe who 
were by the king's order publickly whipt, ufed to return 
him thanks for vouchfafing to remember them 1 . Who- 
ever betrayed the leaft relu&ancy to put in execution the 
king's commands, how difficult foever, was fure to forfeit 
his head and right arm «. The cuftom of adoring their 
kings, and putting them on the fame level with the gods, 
is by Juftin w fathered upon Cyrus the great. None durft 
appear before the king without proftrating themfelves on the 
ground ; nay, they were all obliged, at what diftance fo- 
ever the king appeared, to pay him that adoration. Nor 
did they exaS: it only of their own vaflals, but alfo of 
foreign minifters and embafTadors, the captain of the guard 
being charged to enquire of thofe, who a(ked admittance 
to the king, whether they were ready to adore him ; if 
they refufed to comply with that ceremony, they were 
told, that the king's ears were open to fuch only as were 
willing to pay him that homage, and obliged to tranfa& 
the bufinefs they were charged with* by means of the 

king's fervants or eunuchs x . Nor did their pride and am- 
bition flop here ; they fometimes ordered the fame reve- 
rence to be paid to their favourites, as appears from the 
hiftory of Haman and Mordecai y ; nay, even to their 
flatues and images, for Philoftratus acquaints us, that in 
the time of Apollonius a golden ftatue of the king was 



prefented to all thofe that entered Babylon, and that fuch 

only as adored it were admitted within the gates z . When 

B 4. they 




q Plutarch, in Pomp. & Lucullo. * Xenoph. 1. L 

Av&frw, Qi Curt. 1. v. Ariftot. de Mundo. Ezra, i. iv. c. xL 
< Plato, lib. iii. de Legib. t Stobseus ferm. xii. » Strabo 
J. xv. p. 733. w Juftin. c. iv. 1. xi. x Plutarch, in 

Themift. y Either iii. 2. * Philoftrat. 1. i. de vita 

Apollonii. 
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they appeared before the king, their common falutation 
was, Live for ever % Let the king live for ever. To lit 
in the king's chair or throne (O )> to wear any part of the 
apparel which he had ufed, (P) to look into the litter 

wherein his concubines were conveved from their habita- 
tion to the palace (QJ> to {hoot in hunting, or firike at 

the 



a iElian. var. hiflor. 1. i. c. 32. Nehem. c. ii. iii. Daniel, c, 

iv. 6. 



(O) Q. Curtius tells us (32), that when Alexander marched his 
army thro' a certain province called Gabaza, one of his foldiers 
arrived at the place, where they were to encamp, fo benumbed 
with the excefllve cold of the feafonand climate, that he had almoft 
loft the ufe of both his limbs and fenfes. The king, who had 
likewife fuffered greatly by the cold, and was then fitting by a 
fire which they had kindled in the open fields, no fooner faw the 
foldier in that pitiful condition, but ftarting up, and with his own 
"hands pulling off his. armour, placed him in the chair where him- 
felf was fitting. The foldier by degrees recovered, but was very 
near fainting away again when he found himfelf feated in the 
royal chair and the king {landing by him. But Alexander en- 
couraged him to lay afide all fear, faying, Do not fear, 0 fellow 

foldier ', but reft eel ho*v much happier is your condition under me 9 
than that of the Perfians under their king ; had you refted in 
the Perfian king's chair , it had c oft you your life 3 to have refted 

in mine has fa<ved it. Hence it was, that Artabanus, as we read 
in Herodotus ( 339 ^, tho' uncle to Xerxes, Jhewed fo great re- 
luctancy to comply with his orders, when he commanded him 
to put on the royal robes, fit on the throne, and repofe in his 
bed. 

i 

(? ) Plutarch tells us ( 34 ), that one Tiribazus, who was ve- 
ry familiar with Artaxerxes, whom he ufed to divert with his 
wit and humour, having one day begged of him an old gown f 
obtained what he demanded, but with this condition, that he 
fhould not wear it, that being contrary to the laws of Terfia. 
Tiribazus, not minding the king's prohibition or the laws of the 
realm, foon after appeared in it atcourr, which the Perfians re- 
fenting as an affront againft the majefty of their king, were for 
punifhing him according to the rigor of the law. But Artax- 
erxes faved him by telling them, that he had commanded Tiri- 
bazus to appear in that garb as his fool. 

( QJ. In one of thefe litters Thcmjftocles, who was defirpus 
to have a private conference with Axtaxerxes, was conveyed to 
the king's apartment, without being obferyed by the Perfians, 
who began to be jealous of him ( 35^/. 



(32) Q. Curt. 1. viil f33;Herodot. 1, vii. (34) Plutarch 

J 8 Ar tax. f 3 rj Plu tarch , in Ar taxerx, 
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Chap. 1 1 . The Hiftory of the Perfians, i $ 

the game before the king (R), were all capital crimes b. 
Such as betrayed any fecret, which they had been trufted 
with by the king, or gave intelligence to the enemies of 
his deiigns, were punifhed with great feverity ; whence 
Alexander, as his hiftorian tells us c, could never have any 
notice before-hand of their deiigns, the captives chufmg 
rather to fuffer death than betray the defignsof their prince. 

No-body, of what rank foever, appeared before the king 
without a prefent, which cuftom prevails among the orien- 
tals to this day. When he went on his progrels or march 
ed out with his army, all the inhabitants of the countries 
or provinces through which he pafled were obliged to de- 
clare their vaffalage by fome prefent or other 5 even the 



inhabitants of the villages and fields flocked to him with 




their donatives, fome offering (heep, oxen, corn, wine, 
&c, others milk, cheefe, dates, &c. every one accord- 
ing to his ability a 

The Perfian kings frequently heard caufes themfelves, How they 

both civil and criminal, and though tranfcendently viti-?^^ erc4 
ous in other refpe&s were neverthelefs very tender in point 
of juflice and equity. After hearing the merits of the 
caufe with great attention^ they took feveral days to con- 
fider and advife with fuch as were converfant in their 
laws, before they gave fentence *. When they fat oil 
life and death, they not only confidered the crime of 
which, the delinquent was impeached, but all the actions, 
whether good or bad, of his whole life, and condemned 
pr cleared him according as his crimes or deferts prevail 



ed 



Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvii. Val. Maxim. I. v. c. 16. Q. C 



Frontin. Stratagem, c. vi. Plutarch, in Artaxerx. & 
Themift. cQ^Curt. 1. iv. & Ammian. Marcel!. 1. xxi. d Li- 
lian, var. hiftor. 1. i, c. 31. e Philoftrat. 1. i, de vita Apollon. 
Epiphan. 1» ii. c. de Manichseis. 

( R ) This law was abrogated, as we read in Plutarch, by 

Artaxerxes Macrochir ($6) or Longimanus. 

(S ) We read in Plutarch f 37) and MWzn (38) of one Sine- 
ta a Perfian, who meeting by chance Artaxerxes at a great di» 
fiance from His poor cottage, and having nothing elfe to prefer^ 
him with, ran to the river Cyrus, and filling both his hands 
with water, made an offering of that to the king, which was 
by him gracioully received. 

($6) Plutarch, in Apophtliegmat. ($J) Plutarch, in 

Artaxer, & apopluhegmac, (^8; JElian, var. hilt 1. i* 
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ed f (T). Their humanity and good nature even to 

wards thofe, who, according to the laws, deferved death 
is very remarkable. Thus Artaxerxes Longimanus or- 
dered, that the turbans of the condemned perfons fhould 
be ftruck off inftead of their heads, that the firings, with 
which they tied them, mould be cut inftead of their ears 
and their garments whipt inftead of their perfons 8 , Be 
fide the king there were feveral other judges, all men of 
unblemifhed characters, and well fkilled in the laws of 



the kingdom. Thefe were called royal judges, admini- 



itered juftice at ftated times indifferent provinces, and 
fome of them attended the king whither- foe ver he went h. 
The king often advifed with them, and in matters con- 
cerning himfelf referred the whole to their judgment *. 
They were nominated by the king, who, as that employ- 
ment was for life, took great care to prefer fuch only as 



were famed for their integrity (U), 



The 



fEpiphan. 1. ii. c. de Manichaeis, Jofeph. Antiquitat. 1. xj. 
c. 3. Herodot. 1. 1. g Plutarch in Artaxer. & apoph- 

ihegmat. Ammian. Marcell. 1. xxx. j» ^Blian var. hiftor, 

C. xxxiv. i Herodot. 1. iii. 



(T) To this purpofe Herodotus tells us (39;, that Darius 
having pronounced fentence of death againft a corrupt judge, 



and afterwards finding that his former deferts over-ballanced his 
pre fen t crime, ordered him to be taken down from the crofs and 
fetat liberty. This does not agree with what we read in Dio- 
dorus Siculus, who tells us, that the fentence of death, once 
pronounced, could not be repealed even by the king himfelf 1 
for after relating how Darius pronounced fentence of death a- 
gainft Charidemus, he adds, that the king immediately repent- 
ed, as if he had been over-hafty in a matter of the utmoft con- 
fequence, but it was not in his power to undo what he had done 
^40;. Perhaps he means nothing elfe but that the king could 
not reftore him to life again 5 for, as both he C4.IJ andXeno- 
phon ( 4.2) inform us, the fentence was no fooner pronounced, 
but the criminal was hurried away to execution. 

(U) Artaxerxes raifed one to that dignity, as JE\hn (43) in- 
forms us, who was not a Perfian but a Mede by birth, for have- 
jng condemned his own fon to death, according to the power 

which parents had in thofe days over their children. And Cam- 
by fe? 



(39) Herodot. 1. vii. (40) Diodor. Sicul. l.xiv. 
(41) Diodor. Sicul. 1. xii. (42) Xenoph. 1. i. Av3|3#f, 

205. (43) Mlizn, 1. i. var, alitor, c. jasxiv. 




Chap, n . The Hiftory of thfe Pet Bans. &f 

The Perfian kings had feveral wives, befides what Their con- 

number of concubines they pleafed. Datius maintained cubine5 » 
as many as the days of the year k . Artaxerexes had 
his concubines 115 children!. The concubines were in- 
troduced to the king, each in their turn m , whence fotae 
have concluded, that the ahtient Perfian year confifted 
of 360 days, feeing that feveral of the Perfian monarchs 
had the like number of concubines* who went to their 
kings in conftant courfes n (W ). 

We (hall end this fe&ion with fome account of their Tiieir 



revenues. Each province had its peculiar treafure and 

treafurer, as is plain from all the antient writers, both 
facred and profane ; and from the great fums, which A- 
Jexander found in feveral particular provinces or cities, 
we may judge of the immenfe treafures they pofleiTed„ 
In the city of Damafcus he found 3600 talents, and 

ftlver 



nues. 



*■ Diodor. Sic. I xvii, 1 Juftin. 1. x. * Efther, if." 

12—15. n See Whifton's theory of the earth, 



Book II. p. 149 



byfes being informed, that one of the judges had received a; 
bribe, caufed him upon conviftfon to be flayed alive, and having 
covered the feat, on which he pronounced the unjuft fentence, 
with his fkin, appointed his fon in his room, ordering him to fit 
in the fame chair when he pronounced fentence (44) , Thefe 
judges, according to Jofephus (45) and Zonaras (46), were fe- 
ven in number, which they gather from the commiffion of Ar- 

taxerxes to Ezra, who was fent of the king and his feven coun- 
sellors (47). 

( W) This conjecture is not altogether groundlefs : but we can- 

not help thinking it fomewhat ftrange, that the fame writer 
ftiould alledge the authority of Qj. Curtius to prove, that the an- 
tient Perfian year contained but 360 days, when that author 
tells us, in exprefs terms, that the Perfian year confifted of 365 
days ; his words are, Magos trecenti & fextaginta quinque ju- 
venes fequebantur-^-diebus totius anni pares numero; quippe 
Perfis quoque in totidem dies defcriptus eft annus (48) ; that is, 
the Mages were followed by 365 youths, anfwering in number 
to the days of the year i for among the Perfians too the year 
is divided into 365 days. But Curtius in this, as in many other 

particulars, was certainly miftaken, fince Herodotus, whofe au- 
thority 



(44) Herodot. 1. v. Val. Max. !. vi.e. 3. (45) Joieph, 
Antiquit. 1. xi. C. 6, (46) Zonar. torn, I. (47) Ezra 

c. vii, v, (48) Q. Curtius iii, 3, 8, fc feqq. 
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filver uncoined to the value of 500 more 5 in Arbela 
4000 talents, in Sufa 40,000 and 9000 Darics, in Per- 
fepolis 120,000, in Pafargada 6000, in Ecbatan 
180,000°. Thefe immenfe fums arofe from the tributes 
which each province was yearly obliged to pay according 
to the affeflment of Darius Hyftafpes. For, during the 
reigns of Cyrus and his fon Cambyfes, no tributes were 
impofed, the people voluntarily contributing for the 
maintenance of the king and his army, what they thought 
fit 5 from the impofing of thefe taxes, and other things 
of the like nature, the Perfians gave Darius the nick- 
name of Merchant. The fum total of the king's re- 
venues, according to the computation of Herodotus p, a- 

mounted to 14560 Euboic talents*!, befide other fmaller 
fuma. Thefe revenues were gathered from the provinces' 
of Alia only, but in procefs of time the illands and feve- 
ral provinces of Europe, with Egypt, Syria, &c. were 
likewife taxed, which encreafed the king's revenues to 
fuch a degree, that, if we believe Juftin % Alexander, af- 
ter the conqueft of Perfia, received yearly from his fub- 
je£ts the fum of 300,000 talents. The Perfian kings 
preferved their treafures in the following manner ; they 
caufed the gold and filver to be melted down and poured 
into earthen velTels, which they broke, when occafion 
required, and took fuch a quantity as feemed neceflaryf. 
The lands of the Perfians were free from all taxes, but 
other provinces, befides money, were obliged to contri- 
bute confiderably, each fomething of their proper product, 
towards the maintenance of the king, and, in time of 
war, of his army *. Thus the provinces of Cyrene and 
Barca were, befides the ordinary taxes, afTefled at fuch a 
quantity of corn as was fufficient to fupply 120,000 

men \ the Satrapas of Babylon maintained the king and his 

court 



6 Curt. 1. v. Diodor. Sicul. 1. xviii. Arrian. 1. iii. c. *6. Plu 
tarch in Alexand. .p Herodot. 1. iii. 'iSee tl 2 pre 

face to the firft volume. r Juftin. 3. xiii. 5 Herodot 

ubi fupra. t Herodot. ubi fupra. Strabo, 1. xv. Xenoph 

1. iv. Ava.&ctc, p. 261. 



thority is of more weight, in fpeaking of the tributes which 
Barius Hyftafpis laid on the provinces fubjecl: to the Perfian em- 
pire, fays, that the Cilicians were obliged to furnifh Darius with 

360 white horfes, that is, one for every day of the year (49) , 



f49). Herodot I. iii. 
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court for four months, and moreover paid him a yearly 
tribute of 500 young eunuchs. The Ethiopians and ad- 
joining people made a prefent every third year of two Chce 
nixes (X) of gold, two hundred bundles of ebony, five 
Ethiopian children, and twenty elephants teeth of the 



largeft fize. The Colchians or Colchi prefented the king 



every fifth year with a hundred boys, and the like number 
of young women ; the Arabians with a quantity of frank- 
incenfe, anfwering the weight of 1000 talents, &c. u . 
But it is now time to difmifs this fubjec"r, and haften to 
the moft entertaining and important part of the Perfian 
hiftory, their religion and religious ceremonies. 

■ 

uHerodot. ubifupra. 



(X) Choenix was a Greek meafure containing fuch a quantity 
of wheat as ferved a man one day. 





C T. III. 



Of the religion of the Perlians 



THERE is hardly any fubjecl:, which hath employed The impor- 
the pens of authors ancient or modern, that deferves ?P5 e A of 
1 1 • 1 . ^ 1 1 • 1 luojecr, and 

to be treated with greater accuracy, or to be read with the difficul- 
more attention, than this which we are now about to dif-ties which 
cufs. The religion of the Perfians, if we may credit the treating 1 of 
moft learned and induftrious writersa, is venerable from its it, 
antiquity, and worthy of admiration from its having lubfifted 
now fome thoufand years, in as great or greater purity, than 
any other religion known to us at this, day. But the ac- 
counts, which are ftill extant of the religion of the ancient 
Perfians, are far from correfponding exadlly, and the de- 

fcriptions, which modern travellers have given us of thofe 

who 



a Vid. Hift. Relig. Veter. Perfar. per Thomam Hyde, 410, 

Oxon, 1700. The religion of the Perfees by Hen. Lord, 4to, 
London, 1630. Relation de 1' Etat. prefent de Perfe par San- 
fon, Paris, 1695. Hift. of Chaldaic Philofophy by Thomas 
Stanley, Book ii. p. 67. London, Folio, 1662. Philof. General 
per Theoph. Galeum, lib. i. c. 5. 8vo, London, 1676. Con* 
nedlion of the hiftory of the old and new Teftament, by Dean 

Prideaux, Vol. I. p. 299. 8vo, London 1729. Hubert's, Del- 
la Valte's, Tavenuei/s travels, &$, 
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tyho profefs this religion in Perfia and India, even in our 
time, differ fo widely, though not indeed in eflential ar- 
ticles, that it requires no fmall degree of patience to fe- 
parate the ore from the drofs, and to prefent the reader 
with what is worthy of being known and believed among 
heaps of fables and mifreprefentations (A )* 

If 



(A) The accounts, we have of the Perfian religion, are, as 

We have ftated them above, of two forts ; firft, fuch as have 
been collected from books ; and thefe again may be divided into 

two claffes, one extracted from the Greek and Latin writers, 
the other from Oriental hiftorians i the fecond confifts of what 
travellers deliver from their own knowledge, concerning the 



doctrines and practices of the prefent Perfians, who themfelves 



affirm, and are allowed by others, to practife the religion of 
their anceftors with little or no variation- As to fueh as have 
drawn their materials from books, they have been, as we (hall 
frequently have occalion to (hew, prodigioufly milled in their opi- 
nions, confidently enough delivered on this fubject. For as to 
the Greek writers, fuch as Herodotus, Strabo, &c. they deli- 
vered what they had from others, and that likewife under this 
difadvantage, that being polytheifts themfelves, they of courfe 
conceived, that other nations had variety of gods as weli as their 

own, and therefore reported, that the Perfians worfhipped the 

fire, becaufe they prayed before it ; the air, becaufe in their 
devotions they lifted up their eyes towards it ; and the fun, be- 
caufe they profefTed to reverence it ( i ) j nor was this all, they 
forged, for the fake of making their hiftories uniform, fuch fa- 
crifices and other religious rites, as feemed to them correlpondent 
with the notions which they had framed of the Perfian religion, 
and attributed them to the Perfians* Thus Herodotus, fpeaking 
of the paflage of Xerxes into Greece, relates impoffible things 
of the Magi, with as much boldnefs as if he had been eye-wit- 
nefs of them. " The country ( fays he) that lies about the 
mountain Pangaeus is called Phillis, on the weft fide extend- 
ing to the river Angites, which falls into the Strymon itfelf* 
At their arrival the Magi offered a facrifice of white horfes 
<e to this river ; and after they had thrown them into the ftream 
with a compoficion of various drugs, the army broke up, and 
marched to the nine Ways of the Edonians, where they found 
bridges prepared for their paflage over the Strymon. But be- 
ing informed that this place was called by the name of the 
Nine Ways, they took nine of the fons and daughters of the 
" inhabitants, and buried them alive, as the manner of the 
«* Perfians is. And I have heard, that Ameftris, the wife of 



« 



«c 



«< 



9f 



« 



" Xerxes 



(1) Herodotus, Clio, $> t *$x Strab, Gcpgraph, lib* xv, Diog* 
ertius in Prcesai. 
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If we had ftill any confiderable collection of the antlent 
Perfian records, we mould doubtlefs find in them what 
would fatisfy us as to the primitive doctrines of their wife 
men ; but as thefe are either moft of them long-fince de- 
ftroyed, or at leaft are hidden from us, we rauft be con- 
tent to follow fuch lights as yet remain, and where we 
cannot make the reader understand things as clearly as we 
would, it is our duty to make them, however, as clear as 
we can. This is certain, that the Perfians have preferved 
the worfhip of one God, and other effential articles of 
true religion b , through a long courfe of ages, without 
fuffering themfelves to be drawn over by fraud, or fubmit- 
ting through force, to any new faith, though they have 
often changed their matters ; a thing lingular, and in fome 
fort commendable, if we confider how much they have 
been deprefTed, fince the death of Yezdegherd, the laid 
king of their own religion, and the opprobrious treatment 
they have met with from the Mohammedans, who are 
wont to call them and chriftians, with like contempt 
infidels. Though the principles of the former, as well a3 
the latter, are far more reafonable than the ill connected 
legends of the Arabian impoftor 5 and though the modern 

Perfians (taking that proper name in a religious not a civil 
fenfe) are unanimoufly acknowledged to be as honeft, as 

charitable 



^ 



b Hift, relig. veter. Perf. c. xxxiii. Connection of the Old 

and new Teftamcnt, Vol. i. p. 303. 

■ 

" Xerxes, having attained to a confiderable age, caufed four* 
u teen children of the beft families in Perfia to be interred alive, 
u for a facrifice of thanks to that god, who, they fay, is be- 

" neath the earth (2)" We have {hewn in the text, that the 
Perfians were indeed reverencers of water as well as fire, but 
that they facrificed to it, or threw any thing into a running 
ftream, is a flat contradiction to this very notion of theirs, which 
confifted in preferving the purity of thofe elements, and not in 
polluting them with blood and dead carcaffes ; and in refpeft to 
Sacrifices, Herodotus himfelf in another place acknowledges, as 
much (3), Curtius with like hardinefs defcribes the chariot 
of Darius, in which he appeared in the field againft Alexander 5 
" it was adorned (fays he) with images of their gods in filver 

?' and gold, the axle-tree thereof glittered with precious ftones 1 

" upon 

(2) HerqdGtes .Potyuw. P< 18 j. (3) CKo*p. 
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charitable, and inoffenfive a people as any upon earth* 
So that, in God's due time, we have juft reafon to believe, 
they will at laft acknowledge the truth of the gofpel dif- 

penfation 



66 upon it were two images of gold, the one reprefenting Ninus # 

*' the other Belus, of a cubit ftature each ; between them was 
u an eagle of gold difplaying her wings over both, &c (4).'* 
All this is downright fiction ; Ninus and Belus were never wor- 

fliippeo' by the Perlians ; they were not wont to eredl images, 
Or to worfhip them ; what makes it probable, that Curtius was 
the inventor of this whole tlory, is this ; thatArrian (5), art 
author of great accuracy, and who wrote fiom excellent mate- 
rials, fays not one word of all this ; nor indeed does any other 
ancient hiftorian : but Curtius was fo great a rhetorician that he 
could not write plainly, bur, on the contrary, loaded all his 
defcriptiorts with ornaments, without any regard to probability 
Or truth. As to the relations of travellers, we need not wonder 
that they differ about the religious opinions, rites, and ceremo- 
nies of the Perfians, or as fome call them Perfees, lince they 
very feldom agree exactly, even in their defcriptions of lefs in- 
tricate things than thefe. As for Heniy Lord, whofefmall trea- 
tife in relation to thefe people has been received as a kind of 
Oracle, merely becaufe he ventured to talk very authoritatively 
therein ; it is fcarce poffible to determine from what he fays, 
whether they are idolators or no ; he calls them fo, it is true, 
and fpeaks of their worfhipping the fire in an idolatrous man- 
ner ; yet the better part of his book, which confifts of what 
he heard from one of their priefts, contains nothing which can 
jaftify his opinion (6). On the whole, we have thought it ne- 
ceffary to perufe, and (hall on occafion make ufe of, what-ever 
is related by Herbert, Ovington, Tavernier, Thevenot, Char- 
din, or other travellers concerning the Perfees, their tenets, and 
euftoms ; but it is our happinefs to follow a more capable guide 
than any of thefe ; the very learned and judicious do&or Tho- 
mas Hyde, who, from the mighty ftores of various learning 
which he poffeffed, as well as from the curious obfervations 

he in his travels had made, compofed his valuable hiftory of 



the religion of the antient Perfians, wherein every thing he 



lays down is fupported by antient monuments, or by the ex- 
prefs authority of that law which this people profeJTed to have 
received from Zerdufht, a compendium of whole writings con- 
tained in the book Sad-der, the Enchiridion of the modern 
Perfees, is annexed to the doctor's treatife (7). 



(4) Q. Curt. lib. hi. cap. 3. (5) lib. ii. cap. 11- 

»(6) Lord's hiftory of the Perfees, p. 10. 44, (7) Ma- 

gorum liber Sad-der Zoroaftris Prsecepta & Canones continens % 

In ufum Ecclefise Magorum & Fidelium eorum omnium, 
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Chap. 1 1 . The Hiftory of the Perfians: 

penfation, and be included within the pale of the chrifttan 
church (B). 

(B) Since the introduction of the Mohammedan religion into 
jPerfia* the antient inhabitants have been expofed to various per^ 
fecutions on account of their religion ; for the Mohammedans be- 
ing generally fpeaking bigots, they are not content with giving 
thefe unhappy men always ill language* but. on every occafion arfc 
ftirring up their princes to opprefs and deftroy, under colour of 
religion* thefe reliefs of the ancient Perfiansi It is true, the 
Mohammedan Perfians have in all ages had among them fome 
men of learning and genius ; yet few or none have ever enquired 
thoroughly into the doctrine of thefe poor people ; on the con- 
trary, they are as ready as any to load them with opprobri 



names, and fuch as they no way deferve; thus they call them 

Nogufha, i. e. Zabian, or deferter of the |true faith ; Ghebrij 

ii e. infidel ; this word is as differently fpelt as it is differently 
pronounced* the moll ufual way of writing it is Ghaur ; they 
likewife ftile an ancient Perfian Atefh-pereft, i. e; fire woifhipper 
Philiv or Caliv, i. e. fool or madman $ the moft gentle term they 
make ufe of is Mogh, that is, Magian, but then they frequently 
fay that a Mogh is Atefh pereft and Zindik, that is a fire wor- 
fhipper and a Sadducee ; for among other calumnies with which 
they load thefe poor men, that of denying a future ftate is one $ 
however, though they may amongft themfelves deftroy their 
good name, yet with (hangers their afperiions do the Perfians no 
hurt; for they, looking on the innocence and integrity of thefe 
poor peoples lives* cannot avoid affording them both pity and el- 
teem : it would be an eafy matter, to fupport all that has been 
advanced in this note, by quotations from the belt accounts we 
have of Perfia and the Indies *, but inftead of fatiguing the reader^ 
it may perhaps anfwer the fame end, if we here fet down the five 
precepts which thefe Perfians acknowledge as the rule of life, 
which every Behed in or Lay- man is bound to obey, as they ar4 
reported by Mr. Lord. 



it 



I. " To have fhame ever with them,* as a remedy againft alt 

fin j for a man would never opprefs his inferiors, if he had any 
fhame ; a man would never ileal, if he had any fhame ; a man 
would never bear falfe witnefs, if he had any fhame y a man 
would never be overcome with drink* if he had any fhame. 
i( But becaufe this is laid afide, men are ready to commit any 
" of thefe, and therefore the Behed in Or Lay- man mull think 
" of fhame. 

II. " To have fear always prefent with them, and that every 
" time the eye twinkled or clofed his lids together* thfey mould 

ftand in fear at thofe timfcs of their prayers, left they mould 
go to heaven ; the thought of which fhould make them 



fear to commit fin, for that God fees what manner 
they are* that look up towards him 



Vol, V. 



HI. " That 
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Originofthe We have heretofore (hewn, thct die original inhabitants 
perfian reli- 0 ^ p er f ia defcended from Elam the Ion of Shem c , and 

* l ° n * from thofe two patriarchs, it is moil: probable, they de- 
rived the true religion, which at fir ft flouriihed amongft 
Ithent with the utmoft purity, but in procefs of time was 

corrupted by an intermixture of fuperftiiious rites and he- 
retical opinions, at fuch. time as the reft of the oriental 
nations were overfpread with that deluge of falfe religion, 
"which generally goes under the name of Zabiifm. From 
which fome affirm they were thoroughly recovered by the 
patriarch Abraham, who, they fay, undertook the refor- 
The Perfi- mation of their religion, and having freed it as well from 

A ♦ 

ans pretend t jj C pernicious doctrines they had inbibed, as from the 
their rel'gi- luperfluous doctrines they had adopted, left it them once 
on from A- more pure, and in the fame condition, wherein he tranf- 
feaham. m itted it to his own defcendants d . But if this were fo, 

they were a fecond time corrupted and engaged, if not in 



idolatrous practices, yet in fuperftitious acts of reverence 
to the heavenly bodies, and in practices inconfiftent with 

the true faith (CJ. 

- However 



* 

c .Vo1. i. p. 459. d Hift. Relig. vet, Perfar. c. ii. & Hi. Con 
riectionof the old and New Teftament, vol. 1. p. 313. 



IIT. " That whenfoever they are to do any thing, to think 
whether the thing be good, or bad that they go about, whether 
commanded or forbidden in the Zundavaltaw ; if prohibited, 

they muft not do iti if allowed by the book of religion, they 
" may embrace and profecute the fame. 

IV. " That whofoever of God's creatures they (houJd 



it 



4t 



li 



ft 



•firft behold in the morning, it fliould be a monitor to put them 
in mind of their thankfgivings to God, that had given fuch 
good things for.mens fervice and ufe. 

V. '* That whenfoever they pray by day they mould turn 
their faces towards the fun, and whenfoever they prayed by 
night they (hould incline towards the moon j for that they are 
the two great lights of heaven, and God's two witneffes: molt 
" contrary to Lucifer, who loveth darknefs more than light." 

(C) That the Perfian religion, as well as other religions, re- 
ceded by degrees from its fail principles, and fufFered by the in- 
troduction of fome fupertlitions, cannot feem ilrange to any con- , 
fiderate perfon. The Periians themfe'ves confefs it, and acknow- 
ledge, that their famous law giver Zerdutht came to reitore their 
primitive doctrines, and fo purge aWay thofe errors which time 
and the induftry of Zabian heretics had introduced. In what 

sJiefi errors coniilted, thje fuperftitious ceremonies which attended 

them, 
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. However the fplendor of their religion might bedark-.They were 
ened with thefe fpots, yet it was never fo far obfcured j JjJ^? , z *f 



as to admit any degree of comparifon between it and the fervice of one 
worfhip of neighbouring nations (excepting the jews) \ 
for the Perfians Continued Jealous adorers of one all-wife, 
and omnipotent god* Whom they held to be infinite and 
Omniprefent^ fo that they could not bear* that he ihould 
be represented by either molten or graven images, or that 
the creator and lord of the univerfe mould be circum- 
fcribed within the narrow bounds of temples' 5 ; on this 
account they overturned the ftatues and places of public 
worlhip among the Greeks, as unworthy of the deity, and 
not from any faCrilegious contempt of the gods of other 

countries* In the decline indeed of the antient Perfian 





empire, the worfhip of Venus was introduced by one of 

; but it was condemned by the Magi ^ who 
remained firm to this great article of their faith, There is 

and took care to tranfmit it religioufly to their 




The only objection i to which the ancient and modern Ail acCotirtt 

Perfians have rendered themfeives liable, flows from the of the ria- 



r.efpe& which they have conftantly paid to fire and to the me °^ thac 

" by them to 

dered v it will be found, that there is nothing of idolatry fire and fp 
in this refpe^b of theirs, but that they only worihip God tte fwK 
in the fire, and not fire as a God. That they mould have 
an extraordinary veneration for the element of fire, and 
make choice rather of it than any of the reft* to be the 
fy mbol to them of the divine nature, yn\\ appear lefs ex- 
traordinary, if we confider, that a never-dying fire was 
kept on the altar of burnt-pfferings at Jerusalem s, that 
God revealed himfelf to Mifesby a flame in abu(h h j and 

2 chofe 




m 



* 

eHift. Relig. vef» Perfar. p. 3, Herodotus, Clio, p. 25* f Hi#* 
Relig. vet. Perfar. p. 90. 6 2 Ghron, vih l. Levifc x. 1* 
* Exod» iii. 2. A&svii. 30. 
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them, and the pains it coft this reftorer of magifm to root theft 
fooliih fuperftitiona out, will be delivered in the life of Zoroaftex 
or Zerdulht, which we mall give the reader at large in the hifto- 
ry of the Perfians from the Oriental writers, under the reign q2 
that monarch in whofe days he flouriihed } for to have inferred 
long a digreflion here, muft have rendered this chapter verj 
rolix, and at the fame time obliged m ' to. fcawitt recapitulation 

the fubfeqiuent hiftory* 
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chofe to teftify his prefence in the hoft of ITrael by a pillar 

of fire, which, went before them in the night, and which 
appeared only as a column of fmoke in the day K As to 
their veneration of the fun, it is founded in their belief- 
that he is the nobleft creature of the Almighty vifible to 
us, and that his throne is placed therein. Nor need we 
wonder, either at the miftakes of antient writers, or at 
the ftories told us by fome Mohammedan authors on this 
head, fince 1 it was very difficult for them to get a true 
knowledge of the religious eoftoms and tenets of this peo 
e> becaufe they were forbidden by their legiflator Zoro- 
after or Zerdufht, as appears from the book Sad-der, td 




1 



teach either their antient language, or its character, to 
ftrangers, or to inftrucl: them in their religion k . - If any 
farther regard had been had to the fun in ancient times 
it would certainly have defeendcd with the other parts of 
their religion to the modern Perfians ; but that it never 
reached them, the learned and judicious do&or Hyde af« 
fures us \ for an intimate friend of his being by him re* 




quefted to enquire concerning the worfliip of Mithra 
the Perfians call the fun) he accordingly afked fome of 
the priefts of the Perfians fettled in India, at what fea- 
fons, and with what ceremonies, they adored the fun ? 
They anfwered, That they never adored the fun, or 
paid any fort of divine honours to that luminary, to the 
moon j or to the planets, : but only turned themfelves to- 
wards the fun when praying, becaufe they looked on it to- 
come neareft to the nature of fire. The fame excellent 
author obferves, that among the precepts' of Zoroafter, 
his difciples are di reeled to pay daily to the fun certain 
Niyaifh, ' i, e. Salutations, confifting only in words (and 
thofe too addrefTed to God ) without any mention of Pref 
tifh, i. e. Worfhip, by bowing of the body. Yet if any 
cuftom of this fort prevails, it ought not to be interpreted 



mark of religious adoration ; for the Per (ian Moham 
medans, who are zealous detefters of that impiety, and 
the Armenians, who dwell in Perfia, are wont to pray 
in like manner, the latter making the fign of the crofs, 
and bowi n g profoundly- low at the fight of the rifing 

fun l . T 0 f a y the truth, adoration, that is, proftrating 

or 



3 Exod. xiii. 21. NumKxiv. 14. Neb. ix. 9. Pfalm Ixxviii. 
14. % Cor. x. 1. kHift. Relig, vet. Perf. p. 5. lHiib 
JUlig. vet. Perf. p. 5 & 6. 
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or bowing of the body, was even among the Hebrews a 

civil, as well as a religions, rite, or to fpeak more pro- 
perly, the fame word, viz. TVITiniiPn Hifhtahhavaah 

was ufed to exprcfs this a£t of reverence, when applied 
to God or man. An eminent rabbin fays, that this as an 
a& of devotion was not to be performed out of the fan- 
-ftuary, that is, out of the temple m 5 it is forbid by the 
2d commandment to be paid to idols ; but as a civil rite, 
the Jews were at liberty; thus to teftify their refpecl: to an- 
gels, and to perfons of very high dignity. Oh the whole 
therefore,, there can be no more reafon to fufpe£r. thefe 
Perfians of idolatry on this account, than any" other of 
the Oriental nations, fince the fun is no more than the 
Kibla of the Perfians, as the temple of Jerufalem is, to 
the Jews, and that of Mecca to the Mohammedans,: who 
in this refpe& are fb fcrupuldus, that they have tables to 
determine the bearing of -Mecca" from whatever place they 

are in (D). ; 

As to the notions which the Perfians have of the fun, TheMi(3ll . a 
they are not, as we (hall fee hereafter, perfectly agreed of the Perfi- 
in them ; forne believing the throne of God placed there- ^ neverc 
in, and that it is the feat of paradife ; others entertain- ^ ned ' a 6 
mg a different opinion as to paradife, but praying never- 
thelefs towards the fun, as a fymbol of the deity on ac- 
count of its purity. It is farther certain, that the Perfi- 
ans never called Mithra a god, or afcribed to it any name 
of the divinity ; and fo far from directing any petitions 

thereto 



^Iarchi fup. Levit. xxvi. 1. "Hift. Relig. vet. Perf. p. 95 



(D) It may feem ftrange how fo odd a notion as this of the pe- 
culiar fanftity of one point of the compafs ever eflablifhed itfelf 
in the world, and much more, that it is become an opinion fo uni- 
verfally received as it is at prefect. . If the inquifitive reader 
would have a more exa£l account of this matter, than it is proper 
in fuch a note as this to give him, he may have recourfe to the 
works of the learned Mr. John Gregory of Oxford (8), who, in 

treating of two texts of fcripture which feem to have fome rela- 
tion to this point (9), hath fhewn a con fum mate knowledge in va- 
rious kinds of literature, as well as a genius perfectly well turned 
for fuch intricate and abftrufe inquiries. For us it is fufficient, 
that the fa& is as we have ftated it, fmce, whether it be right or 
wrong, the Perfians muil be as much in the right, or as little in 
the wrong, as any other nation which hath fallen into this way 
of thinking. 

(S) 4to London. A, D. 1684. p. 83. (9) Zac. iii» 8. vli2, 



ft 
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thereto, they conftantly . begin and fcnd the eja- 
culations pronounced before the fun with the praifes of 
the mbft high Gotf; :;; to whom alone their pray ers are ad- 
dreffed 0 . As to the fire, before whom the Perfians wor« 
fhip, taking that word in an extended fenfe* they acknow- 
ledge nothing of divinity therein, but, efteeming it a 

fymbol of the deity, they firft proftrate themfelves before 

it, and then ftanding up they pray to God. Thus among 

the^ruins of the ancient palace at Perfepalis there are feen 

many marble ftatues of kings, ftanding praying to God 

before the figures , of the fun and fire, which are alfo 
placed on the wall before them, only one figure is feen 
kneeling with the fame fymbols before it as the reft. As 
the fire in the temple was reputed facred among the Jews, 
fo the Perfians might from theni take this cuftom of pray- 
ing before facred fires ; which is the more likely, fince 
it was the manner of God's chofen people to proftrate 
themfelves before the altar, and then to offer up their pe 
titions. It was alfo a cuftom among the Perfians to ten-^ 
der oaths before the fire upon the altarj in which alfo 

they agreed with the Jews, as they did farther in offer- 
ing victims thereby, and in preferving it from being pol- 
luted by impure fuel, in which laft cafe the Perfians went 
fo far as to punifti offenders with death, Their kings al 
fo and principal perfons were wont fometimesto feed the 
facred fires with precious oils and rich aromatics, ftiling 
thefe £pulae ignis or fire dainties p ; but ftill all things 
done to or by fire were performed to the honour of God, 
and terminated folely in him ; at leaft, if we may credit 
the concurrent teftimony of Perfic writers yet remaining, 

and the conftant affeverations of thofe who ftill profefs 



this religion f E). 



There 



oHift. Relig, vet. Perfi c, v. pHyde, c. xxii. p, 290; 



(E) When we conuder the point in difpute, which is plainly 
this, Whether the antieat Perfians had rational or irrational no- 
tions of the deity or not ? and what degree of evidence there is 
on each fide, it may feem furprizing, that it is yet made a matter 
Of difpute among the learned, Herodotus, who elfewhere 



ftrange ftories of the religious ceremonies of the Peruana on 



hear fay, ipeaking exprefly 6h this head, fays all that can be 
wilhed or defired in their favour ; for he owns that 



perfians had neither temples, altars, nor images, and therefore 



we 



• 




# 

There is. yet another point in vphich the Perfians are 

to be vindicated, before we can leave the learned reader 
fatisfied, that they never were idolaters. It is this : they, 
had amongft them, after the time of Zoroafter's refor- 
mation of their religion, certain caves, adorned not only 

with figures of the fun, but of the planets and other 
heavenly bodies, which fymbolical reprefen tat ions were 

called Mithriac fi&ures, and were afterwards introduced 

into other nations, where they became objects of idola- 
trous worfhip ; but they were far from being fp among 
the Perllans, who were a wife and r>*ell^ in ft rucked peo- 
ple; for with them they ferved only as mathematical fy mbols 




4 



for 



we ought rather to regard this than the other parts of his book, 

wherein he manifeftly relates what other, Greek writers, full of 
fpleen againlt Xerxes and his fucceflors, had written of their in- 
human facrifices, and other afts of religious cruelty (10). Xenp- 
phon's authority would be of great weight in the prefent cafe, 
if he had wrote decifively, and fpoken things of his own know- 
ledge; but the high commendations he has given the Perfians^ 
and the mighty character he hath afforded their laws, hath begot 
a doubt in the minds of the Jearnea*, whether he did no* mingle 
his own ideas with the accounts he gives us of the cuftoms and) 
manners of thePerfians (i i). Plutarch, in a paffage hereafter more 
fully cited, fpeaks very refpedt fully of Zoroafter, and afcribes np- v 
thing to him unworthy of a very wife mail. There were fome, 
he tells us, of the ancients who aiTerted two fupreme beings, the 
one the author of all good, the other of all evil. Others who 
admitted but one God, the father of good, but who acknow- 
ledged there was a demon from whom all evil proceeded ; this, 

fays he, was the doctrine of Zoroafter, who flpurimed four thou- 
{and years before the Trojan war (12). The fame author then 
proceeds to afuccincl account of the doctrine of the Magi, which 
we fiiall have occaficn to infert in our text. Dr. Hyde has pro- 
duced an authentic relation of the fentiments of the ancient Per* 
fians on this fubjeS, as collected from their fucceflors the Pcrfees 
fettled in India, an abilract of which will like wife be infcrted in 
our text (13), and the carious reader may perufe the whole of it 
in the treatife of the excellent author above-mentioned. In the 
fame place may be found the teftimony of Shariftan, who wrote 
in Arabic an account of the Religions of the eaft, and who, ia 
fpeaking of the faith of the PerSans, does them all the juflice 

that can be (14) j but what is of far greater conference to us, 

than 



(10) Herodot. Clio. (11) Vid. Cyropcedia. (12) De 
Ifid. & Oi"r. (13) Relig. veter. Perfar. c. xxii. p. 292. 
14) ibia. 
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for "prefer ving the true fyftem of the univerfe ; for which 
end, and to no other, they were ufed, and r perhaps in- 
vented* bv Zoroafter himfelf, as we (hall hereafter have 



occaiion to prove at large, when we come to fpeak of 
the life, doctrines, and writings of that famous man q. 
Having thus {hewn in general the nature of the Per-? 

flan religion, and that it was far preferable to any of the 
fyftems received in other nations, either in the eaft or irr 
the weft, we mail proceed to fhew what the Perfians them- 
felves have taught concerning the eftablifliment of their 
religion, as well as what are the doctrines, as to ef- 
fential points, univerfally received amongft them. 

The great fame of Abraham, which from a concur-: 

rence of various paufes had diftufed itfelf throughout the 
whole eaft, induced the Perfians, as well as the Zabeans, 
to afcribe the fyftem of doctrines received by them to that; 
venerable patriarch, ftyling their faith at all times Kiftir 
Abraham. They likewife afcribe the books which they 
hold facred to this father of the faithful, and as much be- 
Jieve him to be the author of their Sofh or bihle, as we 
believe the gofpel to have come to us from Chrift, or the 
Mohammedans, that God revealed to Mohammed his Ko- 
ran r . In attributing books to Abraham, they agree with 
the Jews and with the Mohammedans, the latter afcribing 
to him no lefs than ten treatifes, perhaps all witji the like 
reafori. The Perfians fay farther > that Abraham, while 
he refided amongft them, dwelt in the city of Balch, which 
they from thence ftyle the city of Abraham. But thou 

it muft be allowed, that the old Perfian religion agreed in 
many ; great points with the religion of Abraham, and 
though it fhould be admitted, that his fame might even in 
his life-time be with very advantageous circumftances pub- 
liftied throughout all Perila, yet it is fo far from being evi- 

deni 
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than any authority of friends or epemies whatfoeyer, the beol? 
8ad-der ? containing the canon of the Perfian faith, is not only 
extant among the Perfees, but even amongft ourfelves, and 
every page therein affords us inftances of Zoroafter's wifdom ? 
and of the redtitude of the religion he eftablimed, as to funda- 
mental points, and efpecially as to the Relief of one infinitely 
Wife eternal, felf exiftent beipg (15). 



(15) Vi4» §a4der liber magorum an. ifyde Relig;. vet. Pejfat, 
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dent, that it is fcarce probable, he went himfelf into that 
country, much lefs that he executed the office of a pro- 
phet there, and refided at Balch. On the contrary it is far 
more credible, that this notion took rife from, the fug^ef- 
tion of Zoroafter, who had his learning and his divinity out 
of the books of Mofes and other facred books among; 
the Jews, and that the city of Balch received the appel- 
lation of the city of Abraham from Zoroafter, on account 
.of his making it the refidence of the archimagus or high- 



prieft of the religion of Abraham, and not from the pa- 
triarch's being fuppofed to live there at all in antient 



time 



Though fire was held the fymbol of the divinity a 



jnbng the Perfians, yet the other elements were alfo high- 
ly honoured by them, infomuch, that the Greeks and o- 
ther foreigners, who knew not their religious principles, 

called them Cultores elementorum or worfhippers of the 

jelements, a flagrant calumny, fince all the refpect they 
paid them, arofe from their conceiving them' to be the 

firft feeds of all things, wherefore they ftudied, by every 

method poflible, to preferve each of them in its primitive 
purity. On this account they prevented, as much as 
they could, the air from being infected by ill fmells ; and, 
for their officioufnefs on this head, Herodotus, according 
to his ufual cuftom, reprefents them as believing the air 
a deity. They hold (fays he) the whole expanfe to be 
Jupiter That they might in like manner preferve the 
earth from impurities, they would not bury their dead 
therein, but fuffered them to be devoured by birds and 
wild beafts, that finding a tomb in their bowels they 
might not infect the air ; in fine, the preferving all the 



elements pure was by them efteemed an act of high piety, 
and as fuch meriting the divine favour, in this world and 
iii the world to come ; for in all things they were great 
affectors of cleanlinefs, and ftudious, in an efpecial man- 
per, in avoiding whatever might pollute them. Fire and 
water, however, were in a peculiar manner the objects 
of their care, becaufe they were moft liable to be con- 
taminated, and hence the Greeks, miftaking the degree 
of reverence they paid them, declared them, without 
fcruple, worshippers of thofe elements, and tells us for- 
mal 
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mal ftories of the facrifices offered to both. It is very 
true, that kings often do extravagant things, and fiich a,s 
are contrary to the civil and religious laws of the coun- 
tries they govern ; fo that it is not impoffible, that fame 
of the Perfian princes mi§ht. be guilty of what is laid to 



charge, but it is not likely, becaufe the Perfians 
niverfally held, that whoever willfully polluted either fire 
or water deferved death in this world, and eyerlafting 
punifhment in that to come, and that whoever threw the 
bones of dead creatures into waters were certainly damn- 
ed. For thefe reafons the Magi, where-ever they Were, 

took care to have all the waters in their neighbourhood 
watched, aifigning them keepers, whofe fole office it was 
to look carefully to this matter, and to fee that no filthy 

thing was thrown or dropped into them, and for this they 

had ftated and well-fettled falarics. For abhorring, as 
they did, the reprefenting of the almighty lord of heaven 



and earth, by artificial images of flone or metal, they 
chofe to preferve fire and water in their utmoft purity, 
that they might ferve for fymbols of the divine nature, 
and put them in mind of the infinite purity of God. As 
they held the miniftration of angels, fo they believed, that 
one of thefe celeftial guards was appointed to watch over 
the waters in general this angel they called Ardifur or 
Arduifur, for whom a particular Niyaifh or falutatjon was 
prefcribed, the title of which in their antient books runs 
thus, Hymn to Ardifur, for the benefits received from 
the fea, rivers, wells, and fountains. In this hymn they 
praifed him for taking care of all thefe places, and prayed, 
that he might continue fo to do, returning God thanks 
for the various ufes made of water, and the mighty ad- 
vantages refulting to mankind from his wife difpofition 
thereof throughout the earth ; they were of opinion, that 
in paradife fuch people were peculiarly blefTed, as had been 
careful of defiling water, and had in this fenfe preferved 
a refpeft for that element during their lives, for which 
caufe* they recommended the care of this element, as well 
as fire, to their women, that is their private fires and the 
water ufed in their houfes ; for it does not appear, that 
they ever admitted women to minifter in religious mat- 
ters, except in the myfteries of Venus, which, as we 
obferved before, was a herefy, and as fuch detefted by the 
/orthodox magians. In their love to purity and their ef- 
teem of water, the practice ^>f the Jews, and the pre- 

cepft 
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cepts in their law for corporal purification, may' very Well 

be urged in their defence, efpecially if we eonfider, that 
in warning the hands, and putting on the girdle, folemn 
forms of prayer were enjoined the antient Perfians, as in^ 
deed there were fet ejaculations to be ufed in the perform* 

ance of the moft ordinary a£lionsof human life ". 
,With refpecT: to the ufe they made of fire in their 
notional religion, the priefts who attended it by no means 
deferved the appellation of Igniarii Sacerdotes, i. e. fire* 
priefts, for they were truly Sacerdotes Dei, priefts of the 
almighty, who though, like the Jewifh priefts, they 
waited on, and took care to preferve, the facred fire from 
being extinguiflied ; yet this was far from being their only 
duty 5 for thefe, as well as thofe, read every day public 
prayers, and did other facerdotal offices, as we (hall here- 
after declare more largely. Yet fuch has been the hard 

fate of thefe people, that, becaufe their principles were 
not known, and their ceremonies ill underftood, they 
have been branded with the name of Atefii-pereft, i. e. 
§re*-woimippers, fo dangerous a thing it is to carry to 
any excefs even innocent ceremonies. They never con- 
fefled their fins to any but to God, norbefought a remif- 
fion of them from any but from him ; yet. they inclined 
to perform thefe publick a&s of devotion before the fym- 
bol of the deity, that is, before fire, or before the fun, 
as the witnefs of their actions ; in like manner the Tew* 
conferled their fins to God in the temple, the lire flame- 
ing on the altar near them, fo that there was nothing of 
idolatry in this, though it might not be altogether free 
from fuperftition (Fj. 



Ik 



u Hyde. c. vi. p. 137. 



(F) If we were to undertake a critical review of what mo- 
dern authors have written about thefe people and their opinions, 
it would require a far larger treatise than this whole number 
this is a bold aujertion, but I will venture to give an inftance 0! 
it, which I am pofitive will prove the truth of my obfervation. 
Mr, Ta vernier has fpent about fifteen pages in his account of 
thefe people, in which there are at lead fifty capital miftakes, 
which any man may difcover who is at all v'crfed in Oriental 
literature. In his feclion of the original and prophets of this 
feci, he confounds 5£erdumt with Abraham, in fuch a manner, 
that it Would coft a great deal of time to determine what part 

<&f the ftory belongs to the one, and what to tfce other. He tel!> 

us 
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In the moft antient times the Persians had no temples 
at all ? but rear'd altars, whereon they preferved their fa- 

cred 



us of a king, whom he calls Newbrout, probably Nimrod, and 
afcribes to him things that no body ever heard of before ; nay 
the very name he has given the prophet is fufficient to Ihevv, 
how much he was confufed on this fubjeci, and confequently 
3W little credit is due to what he relates of the religion of the 
Gaurs or Gubres, as he calls them. Their prophet's name, as 
fet down bv him, was Ebrahim zer- Atencht ; he tells us of 




books he received from heaven, that they contain the religious 
precepts of thefe people, and that he himfelf has feen a great 
book which was attributed to him. But I muft delire the rea- 
der to take notice, that I do not arraign Mr. Tavernier's fmce- 
rity as to fa&s which lay within the compafs of his judgment ; 
on the contrary, we are perfuaded that he wrote nothing which 
he did not take to be true, as appears by the following account 
of their worftiip of the fire, which is the title of one of his fec- 
tions : " The Gaurs render no fuch honours to the fire as agree 
" with this term of worftiip, they are not idolaters, they ac- 

6tr knowledge one God the creator of the heaven and of the 

*' earth, and him only they profefs to worftiip". In the reft 
of his fe&ions he fpeaks diftin&iy enough of what he faw ; but 
he relates what he heard in fuch a manner, that a perlon, who 
Icnew as little of the matter as he, could not fail of being de- 
ceived ( 1 6) . Sir John Chardin, whom we have often commend- 
ed, and who, without all queftion, was one of the moft intelli- 
gent men that ever obliged the public with an account of his 
travels, fpeaks very contemptibly of thefe people, and woif" 
have us believe there is no fort of learning amongft them, but a 
little aftrology ; he fays, their priefts talk confufedly of their re- 
ligion, and that they were not pofitive themfelves as to the place 
where their facred fire was kept (17). But though this gentle- 
man was not fo happy as to meet with intelligent perfons of this 
Teligion, others have ; and the accounts they have written are 
clear and fatisfaclory, nay and fupported by undeniable evidence, 
M. Le Brun, by the interpolation of the Englifti agent, had a con- 
vention with one of their priefts, from whom he learned many 
things exactly conformable to what we have delivered. It would 
therefore be needlefs to infert that converfation here, but it may 
not perhaps be amifs to give the anfwer of the prieft to M. Le 
Brun's firft queftion, what he thought of the creation of the 
world and the power of God ? He faid, he believed God to be 
the being of beings, a fpirit of light, above the comprehension 

of human underftandings, infinite, in all places, almighty, from 

whom 




{16) Tavern, lib. iv* c. viii. p. 480, (17) Chardin* 
torn. ii. p, 179. 
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cred fires, on the tops of mountains, and other folitary 
places *. It was Zoroafter, who perfuaded them, for the 
fake of prefervirig thefe fires more conveniently, to ere£c 
over each of them a pyreum, or fire-temple, but this 
had no relation to Mithra or the fun, towards whom 

■ 

they could better teftify their refpecl: in the open air, nei- 
ther did it fubvert their antient principle, that the lord 
of the univerfe ought not to be inclofed within walls, for 
their pyrea did not circumfcribe what they efteemed an 
image or femblance of the divinity, but only the fymbol 
of his purity, and as it were a fhadow of his nature. 
The overturning therefore of the Greek temples by Xer- 
xes, and other acts of a like nature, were perfectly con-* 
fiftent with their reverence for fire, and their refpecl: for 
the fun. Of this though many Greek and Oriental wri- 
ters were entirely ignorant, and were confequently prone 
to mifreprefent them, yet authors, of great candor and 
more extenfive knowledge, have acknowledged as much, 

and teftify'd to the honour of the Perfians, that they 
worshipped only one god, without reprefenting him by 
any image or picture whatfoevery. 

The Perfians in early times acknowledged one eter- 
nal and omnipotent being, the creator! and preferver of 
all things ; him they called Yezad, Izad> or Izud, alfo 

Ormuzd* 



x Herod. Clio. * Shahriftan, &c. ap. Hyde, c. Hi. 
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whom nothing could be hid, and againft whofe will nothing 
could be done. This conference happened in the month of 
January 1707 (18). As to the pyrea or fire-temples, they were 
formerly frequent as parifti churches in other countries j but fince 
the. definition of the antient Perfians thefe ftru&ures are by no 
means common. The Perfees content themfelves with faying 
their prayers before their common fires, and their priefts officii 
ate before them likewife. They have, however, lire-temples or 
fire-chapels Hill in fome places, and the chief of them is fup- 
pofed to be in the province of Kirman, where there are more. 
Gaurs than in any other part of Perfia. Antiently their tem- 
ples were fplendid, and were dedicated not only to the fun, 
but to the reft of the planets, in which, however, there was no. 
more idolatry, than there is in our dedicating churches to this 

or that faint (19). 



(18) Le Brun, torn. ii. p. 387. 
veter. Perf, c. xjcix. p. 253, 
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Ormiizd, Hormuz, or Hormizda j joining this with the 
iriodern name they fay Hormizda Choda, O fupreme 
god. They acknowledge alfo an evil created being Whom 
they ftiled Ahariman, Ahrernan, or Ahriman and in verfe 
Ahrimanan, which fignifies amongfl them the devil. To 
(hew their deteftation of thiswicked being, his name in the 
antient Perfian books was thus wrote, uemmjqv' t0 inti- 
mate, that as he was the implacable and perpetual enemy 
of mankind, fo they maintained an everlafting emnity a- 
gainft him and all his works. The modern Perfians call 
the devil Div*. . 

Some have aiTer ted , • that the antiertt Perfians held a 
co-^eternity of thefe two principles, but writers, better 
acquainted with the true tenets of this nation, agree* 
that Ahariman was created out of darknefs, and that Oro- 



mafdes firft fubfifted alone^ that by him the light and 



darknefs were created, that in the compofition of th 
world good and evil are mixed together, and fo (hall con- 
tinue till the end of all things, when each (hall be fepa* 
rated and reduced to its own fphere. Plutarch, who was 
a very ingenious and a very inquifitive man* hath given us 
a long account of the doctrines of Zoroafter, very con- 
formable to what has been already faid, and agreeing 
perfectly Well with the religion of the .antient patriarchs 
except in a few ftrokes of fable, which were either in- 
ferred by the miftake of the reporter of that abftrac"t, or 
were invented by Zerduflit, to account for thofe things 
which furpafs human undemanding*. Some have endea- 
voured to account for the origin of the prince of dark- 
nefs thus. Oromafdes, fay they, faid once within his 
mind, how (hall my power appear if there be nothing to 
oppofe me ? this reflection called Ahriman into being, 
who thenceforward oppofed all the defigns of God, and 
thereby in fpite of himfelf contributes to his glory. The 

ibuls of man, according to them, were at firft unbodied 
irits, but the almighty, refolving to make ufe of them 
in warring againft Ahriman, clothed them with flefti, 

promifing them, that the light mould never forfake them 
till Ahriman and all his Servants were fubdued ; after 
which the refurre&ion of the dead is to follow with the 
feparation of the light from the darknefs, and the coming 
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of the kingdom of peace. To fay the truth, the noti- 
ons they have of the beginning of things, the ftate of 
our firft parents, the attempts made on them by the prince 
of darknefs, the laft judgment, the falvation of the good 
and the puniftiment of the bad, differ very little from what 
is delivered to us in the fcripture on thefe heads. Only 
they have a long account of the war between God and the 
author of evil, which they fay ended in a complete vic- 
tory gained over the latter and his adherents, who were 
conftrained to furrender at difcretion. That the almigh- 
ty did not annihilate his enemies, becaufe without oppofi- 

iion his attributes could not have appeared with fuch lu- 
ftre as they now do. That the world had exifted three 
thoufand years before this decifive battle, the whole of 
its duration being fixed to twelve thoufand. That after 
this defeat, God, by holding up three fingers, gave the 
evil one-leave to chufe which three thoufand years of the 
nine thoufand yet to come he would pleafe to take, where- 
in to trouble and vex mankind ; whereupon he chofe the 
middlemoft. Before, fay they, this power was given to 
Ahriman, man lived in a ftate of innocence 5 but that 
fihce his fall, war, and all other evils, have been intro- 
duced 5 that thefe, however, (hall in time pafs away, 
and man live again for a certain fpace in peace and glo- 
ry. They place the day of judgment at the end of twen- 
ty thoufand years ; and as to the demand, they afTert, 
that they fhall be puniftied according to the heinoufnefs 
of their crimes, two angels being appointed to be the in- 
fpeclors of their fufFerings : at laft, however, even thefe 
are to be pardoned, but never to be admitted to the joys 
of the blcfled, but to remain in a certain place by them- 
felves, and to wear in their foreheads a black mark, 
the badee of that ftate from whence through the mercy of 



Gcd they were freed b f G). 
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(G) In thecourfe of ages it is not to be wondered, that falfe 
motions crept into their religion in fome places j as among the 
Magi of Cappadocia, who not only worfhipped with idolatrous 
iircumflanccs their facred fires, but alfo introduced images in, 
heir temples. But that herefy, which of all others threaten- 
;d the religion of Zoroafter moft was Manecheifm ; for Manes 
hat arch-heretick refided long in Perfia, and there broached his 

ilifurd notion of two eternal fc4fexiftent beings, and by ming- 
ling 
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The point in which the Perfians differ raoft from us is* 

as to the manner of God's creating the world, which, they 

fay> happened not in fix days, but in fix feafons, each 

feafon containing many days $ the firft of thefe they ftyle' 



Mid-yuzeram, containing forty-two days ; in this, they 



fay, the heavens were created with all things belonging to 




them. The fecond they ftile Mid-yumam, containin 
fixty days$ wherein the waters were created. The third 
is by them named Pitifhahim, including feventy five days$ 
in this the earth Was made. The fourth they called Iya- 
feram, including thirty days, wherein were made the 
trees. The fifth goes under the name of Midiyarim, con 




taining eighty days, in which; all living creatures receive 
being. The laft they ftyle Hamefpitamidim, comprehend- 
ing feventy-five days; wherein was made man e . 

It is now time for us to fpeak of the rites and cererrio- 

nies of the Perfees* antient and modern* in the exercifd 

of their religion, £nd every thing relating thereto* They 
have a regular clergy, and are very zealous in afTerting ah 
uninterrupted fucceflion of perfons inftru&ed in their 
facred myfteries, from the time of Zerdufht, to this day. 
Their ordinary priefts are obliged to live according to 
Certain rules, much mcf s- fevere than thofe given to the lat- 
, as the reader will perceive in the note of the next page* 

. Their 




« Lord's Religion of the Perfees, c. viii. p. 41 



ling the do&rines of Magiifm and Chriftianity, made up a it 
ftrous fyftem of incredible doctrines, attended with very rid 
lous practices (20). However, thefe notions were rooted 



be hereafter Ihewn, by the authority of the civil magi* 
ilrate, fo that the prefent Perfees have amongft them none of 
thefe whimfical chimeras, but retain the doctrine of their ancef- 
tors in all its purity, and are a religious* as well as amoft inoffen- 
five, people, tenacious of their own principles* but coniplaifant 
to other people, though very refer ved, from whence proceed the 
many miftakes that have been made about them. When they do 
fpeak they never fail to exprefs themfelves in fuch a manner as 
fully purges all fufpicion of their being idolaters ; but they can- 
not help (hewing on fuch occafions an inveterate diflike againft 
two perfons celebrated by the greateft part of mankind as heroes 
and conquerors, but looked on by them as murderers and rob* 
bers. Thefe are Alexander the Great and Mohammed, both 
capital enemies of their country and nation (21). 

(20) Hyde, R. V. P. c. xxi. p. 275* (21) Chardm, 
torn. ii. p. 180, " 
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Their high-priefts were under ft ill ftridfer obligations, an 
all of them were bound to difcharge their facerdotal offices 

with mighty exacr.nefs and devotion d . As to their pub- 
lic worihip, it was, and is ftillj thus performed : in e- 
very pyreum, or fire- temple, there flood an alter, on which 
burnt the facred fire, which was always kept alive by the 



prieft, , When the people aflembled in order to their de 
votion, the prieft put on a white habit, and a mitre, with 
a gaufe or cloth palling before his mouth, that he might 
not breathe on the holy element : thus he read certain 
prayers out of the Liturgy, which he held in one hand, 
ipeaking very foftly, and in a whifpering fort of tone 
holding in his left hand certain fmall twigs of a facred 
whichj as foon as the fervice was over, he threw ini 



fire. At thefe times all who were prefent put up their 
prayers to God, for fuch things as they flood in need of, 
and when prayers were finifhed, the prieft and people 
withdrew filently, and with all other tokens of awful ref- 
pects* All thefe rites are ftill obferved. But to prevent, 
as far as poflible, the people from falling into idolatry, 
the prieft now informs them, When they are going from 
their devotions, of the reafons why they woiihip before 



the fire, and all the obligations they are under to treat it 



with reverence* This exhortation runs ufually in thefe 
Words : " Forafmuch as fire was delivered to ZerduQitr 
by the almighty, as the fymbol of his majefty, where- 
fore it was required that we fhould efteem it holy, and 
refpect, it as an emanation from the fountain of light, 
and that we fhould love all things which refemble it, 
efpecially the fun and moon, the two great witnefles of 
God, the fight of which fhould put us in mind of his 
Omnifcience ; therefore let us, without fuperftition, 
keep the command given us, ever more prailing God 
for the great ufefulnefs of this element, and befeeching 
him to make us always bear in mind the obligations 
we are under to do our duty towards him, which is a$ 
neceffary to the health and happinefs of the mind, as 

^ght and fire are to the eafe and welfare of the 
body" c, ( H i 
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d Hyde* c, xxviii. Lonfs account of the Perfian religion, 
Beauchamp's effays on important fubjects, Sett, iii. 

(H) Among the antient Magi there were three degrees of 

priefts ; ordinary priefts, overfeersof thefe, and an archirruigus 

hke our archbiftiop, or rather a metropolitan, who was ac- 



Vol, V. D 



know 



+ 

They keep yearly fix feftiVals, each of five dayscon- 
titiuance, in mefnory of the fix feafons, wherein all things 



-were created ; after each of thefe feafls they keep a fair 
of five days in memory of God*s reft ing five days, as they 
believe, at 'each of thofe feafons. As often as they eat 

either flefh, fowl, or fifh> they carry a fmali part of it 
-to the temple as an offering to God, befeeching him, that 
he would pardon them for taking away the lives of his 
creatures in order to their own fubfiftence. They have 
none of thofe out-of-the-way notions relating to cleannefs 
and uncleannefs in meats, which expofe fome religions to 
ridicule ; but as they are a very compliant, as well as in- 
©ffenfive, people, they abftain from fwines-flefh, and 
from the flefh of kine, that they may neither offend the 
Mohammedans nor the Banians, among whom they are 
obliged to live. They eat alone, for the fake of purity 
and cleanlinefs ; they likewife drink every man out of his 



own cup 



When 
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knowledged for the fucceffor of Zoroafter, and held the fu^ 
preme head of their church. Thefe in the old Perfian lan- 
guage were ftiled Mugh, i. e. Magus, Mubad, i. e. fuperhv 
tendant, and Mubad Mubadan, or High-prieft (22). Lord, 
in his account of the religion of the Perfians, calls them by 
other names, viz. Daroos, Herboods, and Diftecoos, the lait 
he makes equivalent to Mubad Mubadan, and fays there is never 
any more than one at a time ; the chief of the clergy of the 
Perfees. As to the duty of their priefts* the fame writer tells 
us that it is comprifed in t.e eleven rules following, viz. 1. 
The obferving of the rites prefcribed in the liturgy of Zoro* 
after, becaufe God is beft pleafed with that form of prayer 
which he has ( prefcribed. 2. To keep his eyes from coveting 
that which is another's ; for God having given to every man 

what feems meet for him in his eyes, todefire that which is a- 
nother's, is not only lhewing a difhke of God's providence, but 
is likewife affronting him, by challenging that for our due which 
he hath denied us. 3. To have a care always to fpeak the truth, 
for all truth cometh from God, all lies from the devil; all 
priefts therefore fhould fpeak truth, becaufe they are the fer* 
Vants of the God of truth, and as fuch are credited in what 
they fay. 4. To keep clofe to his bufinefs, and not meddle 
with worldly matters, for it belongs to the layman to fee the 

- prieft 

(22) Hyde, R. V. P. c. xxviii. p. 348,. 
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+ 

* n 

When their children are initiated into their religion 
they fend for a prieft, and this is ufually done as fobn as 
the child is born. The prieft calculates its nativity ; af- 
terwards he aiks what name is to be given it. This being; 
agreed on by the father and its relations, the prieft telleth 
it to its mother, who then fays, my child is called fo or fo, 
with which the ceremony ends at that time. The child is 
afterwards carded to the Pyreum> where the prieft firft 
pours fome water into the rind of a holy tree, and thence 
Into the mouth of the child, befeeching God to cleanfe 
the tender infant from whatever feeds of corruption it 
may have received from its father, and from the impurities 
derived from its mother. At feven years of age the child 
is led to church to be confi rmed there, the prieft teaches 
him fome prayers, and inftrucls him in the firft principles 
of religion. Thefe are repeated daily, till he is well ac» 



quainted with the articles of his faith ; then he is permit- 
ted to pray for the iirft time before the holy fire, after 
which the prieft gives him Water to drink, and a pome- 
granate leaf to chew ; then he caufes the lad to waft his 
body with clean water, after which he puts on a linen caf- 
fock next his flcin, which defcends below his waift, and is 



girt with a girdle of camel's hair, woven by the prieft's 




owa 



prieft wants nothing that is necelTary, and to the prieft not to 
defire any thing which; is fuperfluous. 5. To get the book of 

the law by heart, that he may be always able to inUruft the 
j>oor layman, and that he may fee juft caufe to reverence his 
prieft. 6^ To keep himfelf pure and undefiled, becaufe Gpcl 
jJoves the pure and undefiled, and this Way only one man can 

another. 7. To be ready to forgive all injuries, Ihewink 



t 




» 



himfelf a pattern of meeknefs, that he' may be though 
me from God/ for we offend God every day, yet he givetji 
things that are good, though we deferve that he mould pou> 
on us evil for evil. 8. To teach the common people to pray 
according to the law, to go and pray with them for public 
benefits when they defire it, and to perform conftantly the 
wn duties of his function. 9. To give licence for mar* 
riage to join the man and woman together, and to take care 
that parent* do not marry their children without his approbati- 
on. 10. To fpend the greateft part of his time in the tempfe, 
that he may be ready to affift all who come to him, becaufe 
thereto God hath appointed him. 11. To believe no other 
law than that given by Zerduftit, to add nothing thereto, nor 
to take any thing from it, feeing to this end it was reveal- 
ed (23). 

{23) Lord'i religion of the Perfees, p. |a. 
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own hand. Thefe ceremonies over, the prieft bleffes him* 

bids him be a true Perfee ail the days of his life, to be- 
Ware of falling into idolatry, or breaking any of the pre- 
cepts given by Zerdufht s (I). Of their marriages we are 

told 



i - 

Lord's religion of the Perfees, p. 45. Hyde, R. V. P 



C. xxxi v 




As to the high prieft, he, over and above the duties en- 
joined the priefts in general, is directed to obfervethe fol 
lowing thirteen precepts (24) : \\ He muft have a care of pol 



luting himfelf in any manner, becaufe God hath chofen him 
be holy. 2. In order to this he muft do all things for himfelf, 
to preferve himfelf from being contaminated by the uncleannefs 
of others, as alfo to fhew his humility in £0 high a ftation. He 
is to take the layman's tythe, 1. e. the tenth of all that he has, 
but not to his own ufe, for he is to confider himfelf as the 
almoner of God, who makes ufe of him only to difpenfe to, 
the poor the tribute paid by the rich. 4. That this may appear 
to be fairly done, he muft avoid all pomp and fuperfluity, and 
at the year's end muft give away the laft farthing, fince his re- 
venue is fettled, and always paid with good will- 5. His 
houfe muft be near the temple, and he muft give a good exam- 
ple to his flock, by flaying much at home, and by giving himfelf 
up to prayer. 6. As in his public, fo in his private, life, he 
muft be extremely frugal and temperate in all things. 7. He 
muft not only be acquainted with the law, but with all the fcl- 
ences, feeing he is to inftrud all others of his religion, cler-, 
gy and laity. 8. He muft keep a low diet, becaufe high eat- 
ing or ftrong liquors difturb the faculties of the mind, and dif- 
compofe that ferenity of difpoiition which mould be always 
found in the man of God. 9. He muft fear only God, and 



hate nothing but fin. 10. As he is fupreme in all fpiritual 
caufes, ,he muft reprove finners without any regard to their 
Tank, and they muft hear him patiently, fince he fpeaks not in 
Jiis own caufe but God's. 11. He muft above all things Itudy 
to diftinguim truth from error. 12. Though, in confequence 
of his high office, he may' for his confolation receive vifions 
and other manifeftations from God, yet he is not to publifh 
them, for that would but confound the people who are. to 
adhere to the written law. 13. He muft preferve the ever live" 
ing fire brought by Zerdufht from heaven, that it may endure 
through all ages, till the world fhall be deftroyed by that eie? 

ment (25). V 

It is very poflible, that the reader in the perulal of this 



1 r 



fec"tion may incline to wifh, that in fome things we had de r ti 

vered 



(24) Hyde, R. v, Perfar, c. xiii. (25) "Lord** religion, 

of the Perfees, p. $6. 
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told by a very intelligent author, that they have five forts : 

Firft, that of children in their minority, Secondly, that 
of widowers with a fecond wife. Thirdly, of fuch per-^ 



fo#s as inarry by their own choice. Fourthly, the marriage 
of the dead, which is occafioned by an opinion they have 
entertained, that married people are peculiarly happy in 
the other world ; wherefore, when a young perfon dies in 
celibacy, they hire one to be married to him or her, which 
ceremony is performed a little after the burial. The laft 
kind of marriage is where a perfon adopts either a fon or a 
daughter, and then gives 'him of her in marriage, which 
is alfo founded on a religious opinion, that all men ought 
to leave heirs behind them, either natural or adopted. As 
to the ceremonies made ufe of on this occafion, they are 
very fihgular,. but at the fame time have nothing in thenH 
wild or irrational. The parties, defigning to contract ma- 
trimony, are feared together oh a bejd, about midnight, 
oppofite to them ftand two priefts, the one for the man, 
the other for the woman, holding: rice in their hands, to 




intimate the fruitfulnefs which they wifti the bridegroom. 
Things being in this fituatioh, the bridegroom's prieft 
Jays his fore- finger on the woman's forehead, and fays, 
Wilt thou have this rnan to be thy wedded hufband ? the 

woman affenting, her prieft lays his fore- finger on the 
man's forehead, and alks the like queftion, which being 
anfwered in the affirmative, the parties then join hands, 
the man promifes that he will provide her a fuitable main- 
tenance, the woman acknowledges that all fhe has is his ; 
the priefts then -fcatter rice over them, wifhing that they 
may be fruitful, and befeeching God that they may have 

3, many 




yered ourfelves more copioufly, and therefore it 'may not b$ 

amifs to inform him, that in treating of the Perfian hiftory, 
as delivered by oriental writers, we fhall take occafion tore- 
touch various points relating to the religion of the antient Per- 
fians, becaufe much of their hiftory depends upon them as ta. 
inconfiderable cuftoms, fuch as wearing this or that colour, 
this or that kind of cap ; thefe we have purpofely omitted as 
deeming them not worthy of being mentioned in fo great a 
work as this. Let us, however, note one thing, that their 
priefts at. confirmation fell the youth a girdle, which he is 
bound to keep all his life long, and to ufe it conftantly, be- 
caufe when he lays it afide, he no longer enjoys the benefir of 
tjie prieft's benediction. D. Hyde is of opinion, that the Eng.-* 
Jiih faying, ungirt, unbleft, has fome allufion to this (26). 

f 

426) Rejig, veter. Periar, c. xxxiii. 
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many fons and daughters, that they may Jive in unity °* 

mind, and arrive at a good old age, in pofFeffion of all the 

joys of wedloc. The ceremony over, the woman's pa- 
rents pay the dowry, and a feaft of eight days is kept fot 
joy of the marriage h . 

As to their burials two things are remarkable, firft the 
4 place ; fecondly, the manner. Firft, as to the 
they have a round tower erected, on the top of which the 
bodies of the dead are laid to be devoured by the fowls of 
the air, fome affirm, that they have feparate towers for the 
good and for the bad ; others, that men, women, 
children, are placed on feveral towers, the reafon of thus 
cxpofing them we have elfewhere given, viz. the preferve- 
ing the elements pure, for they conceive that by not in- 





g the dead they avoid polluting the earth, and by lea* 

ving the corps unprotected from birds of pray, they pro- 
vide in fome meafure againft the infection of the air. 
However, this ciiftom was antiently efteemed ib barbarous 
by other nations, that one of the * apologifts for the chri- 
ffian faith, fpeaking of the good effects it had on mens 
minds in reforming them from brutal and wicked habits, 
mentions this exprefly, that the Perfians, fince they ha4 
received the chriftjan doctrines, no more expofed the bo- 
dies of their dead, but afforded them a decent burial. 
Before we part with this fubject, it may not be amifs to 
obferve what is practifed among them, when a man is on 
his deathrbedj a prieft is in fuch a cafe always fent for, and 
Jie, drawing near the bed, prayeth thus in the ear of the 
fick man ; " O Almighty ]Lord, thou haft commanded 
* c that we (hould not offend thee, this man hath offended : 
* c thou haft ordained that we fhould do good, yet thi* 
* c man hath done evil ; thou haft required that we mould 
** dulv and exactly worfliip thee, which, however, this 



f c man hath neglected, Now, O merciful God, at the 
C6 hour of death forgive him his offences', his mifdeeds; 

f 6 and hisnegle&s, and receive him to thyfel'f ! " Wheri 



fte is dead the prieft comes near to him ; but the corpei 
is put*on an iron bier arid carried to the place of inter- 
ment, the bearers being forbid to fpeak, as they go along, 
out of decency ; and alfo becaufe in the grave there is ari 
unbroken filence. The dead body being placed on the 

tower, the prieft ftandjng at a diftarjee performed 




* Lord's religion of the Perfees, p. 48. 1 Theodor, de 

ttora»d..-G«ec ageftib, "Serin,. 9. de teg. p. 128; . 
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funeral fervice, which he concludes thus : " This our 
" brother, while he lived confifted of the four elements ; 
" now he is dead , let each* take his own 5 eart|ji to earthy 
<c air to air, water to water, fire to fire." They fuppofg, 
that the fpirit wanders for three days after its departure 
from the body, and is in that fpace purfued and torment- 

ed by the devil, till it is able to reach, their facred fi 
which he cannot come. They therefore pray morn 



ing, noon, and night, during thefe three days, for the 

foul of their deceafed brother, befeeching God to blqf, 

out his fins, and to cancel all his offences. On the fourth; 

day, fuppofing his fate to be decided, they make a greag 
feaft, which clofes the ceremonies on this occafionK 

Upon fo copious a fubject as this, it would have bee^ 
an eafy tafk to haye taken up twice as much r#om as ha$ 
been here employed about it, but the defire we have c 
rendering the feverai parts of this work conffftent witfy 

each other, and not to introduce tedious differjations in{o, 
a general hiftory, induced us rather to run the hazard 
of being thought too brief, than, by a prolix account of 




fo important a part of the Perfian hiftory, tp tire th<* 
reader's attention, and perplex what we intended to ex? 
plain. The curious perufer, however, may, from . th$ 
pieces referred to in this account, collect at his leifure atjt 
exa& fyftem as well of the practical points as pf the the? 
oretical tenets of the Perfees, which would certainly 
prove an entertaining, as well as inftrudive, piece, tho! 
inconfiftent with the defign, in the execution of which Wf 
are now engaged. - 



k Lord's religion of the Perfees, p. 49 






T. IV. 



The reigns of the kings of Perfia. 



A 



S we know but very little of the ftate of Perfia 
before Cyrus's time* we fhall not pretend to g.ivj» 
an account of the kings who preceded that prince. We 
have already (hewn a , that Elam or Perfia was. governed 
in the earlieft times by its own kings, and thofe very pow 



D 4 



eiful 



* Univer&l Hiftory, vol. r. p. 4* 
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erful. Chedorlaomer, the firft king of Elam mentioned 

in fcripture, extended his conquefts over many provinces, 
of Afia. For Bera king of Sodom, Birfha king and Gor 
morrah, Shinab king of Admah, Shemeber king of Ze- 
boiim, and the king of Bela or Zoar, were his tributa- 
ries h . Thefe five princes lived twelve years in fubje&ion 
to Chedorlaomer, but in the 13th uniting their forces 
made an attempt towards the recovery of their former 
liberty. The king of Elam no fooner heard that they 

were up in arms, but entering into an alliance with Am- 



raphel king of Shinar, Ariech king of Ellafar and Tidal 
king of nations, he marched out againft them, and have- 

ing firft reduced the Rephaims, the Zuzims, the Emims, 
the Horites, the Amalekites, and the Amarites of Ha- 
zezontamar, at laft he fell in upon the'revolters, put their 

army to the rout, killed the kings of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, and, having pillaged their cities, marched back to- 
wards Elam loaded with the fpoils of the conquered na- 
tions. Lot, who, as Jofephus c informs us, aflifted the 
Sodomites, had the misfortune to be taken prifoner on 
this occafion, and had been carried into captivity, had he 
not being timely refcued by Abraham, who, purfuingthe 
enemy with a (mall body of chofen men, came up with 
them at Dan the fifth day after their victory, put them 
to flight, and returned in triumph with his brother and 
all his family, redeemed from the infults of a victorious 
foe. By this overthrow Chedorlaomer loft the fovereign- 

of the Pentapolies, but retained his other conquefts, 

which were very confiderable. From the reign of this 
prince to that of Cyrus we know nothing to be relied on, 
but what we have already hinted at -in the hiftory of the 

Medes, viz. that the Elamites or Perfians were a great and 

powerful nation, that they were in all likelihood fubdued 
by the Aflyrians, but afterwards recovered their antient 

liberty, and were governed by princes of their own nati- 
on till the ninth year of Nebuchadnezzer, when they 
were again brought under fubje&ion by that great warrior 
and his ally Cyaxares king of Media. While they lived 
in fubje£tk>n to the Aftyrians, Medes, and Babylonians, 
the throne was ftill filled with natives of Perfia, though 
tributaries to thofe greater powers. The only royal fa- 
mily we find upon record is, that of Achsemenes, 

which 




r * Gen. xiv. 4 & Jofeph. aniicjuit 1, i. c. i9> *? Jofephv 
ftttiquit, 1. ii. c. io r 
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which rauft have been very confpicuous, fince Xerxes, 
when at the height of his glory, was proud to derive 
from thence his pedigree, which he does in the following 



manner 



Achaemenes. Teifpes. Hyftafpes. 

Cambyfes. Ariaramne. Darius. 

Cyrus. Arfames. Xerxes. 



Of this great family there were two branches ; from the 
firft was defcended Cyrus the great, whofe iffue-mail fail- 
ed in his two fons Cambyfes and Smerdis. Some place 
the kings of this race in the following manner e . 



Perfes. Cyrus. Cambyfes 

Achaemenes. Cambyfes. Smerdis. 

Darius, Pyrus the Great, 



They will have Perfes, of whom, fay they, Perfia bor- 
rowed its name, to be the firft of this family that reigned 
in Perfia. We are told, that Achaemenes was nurfed 
by an eagle f ; and of this fabulous eagle the no fefs fa- 
bulous wolf of Romulus was perhaps a copy. Darius is 

mentioned by Herodotus s, and fuppofed by fome to have 
coined the famous Darics or Stateres Darici, which fup 
pofition is difproved by Herodotus h , telling us, that the 
Perfians had neither gold nor filver before the conqueft of 
Lydia. Cyrus had two children, Cambyfes and Atofla ; 

AtofTa married Pharnaces king of Cappadocia *, and Cam- 
byfes Mandane, the fo much celebrated daughter of Ally 



ages king of Media, by whom he had Cyrus the Great 



(A) But as nothing occurs worthy of notice in the 

hiftory of the Perfian kings before Cyrus, we fhall pro- 
ceed 



d Herodot. I. vii. e Reinecc. hift. jul. p. 37. f JElhh. 
de animal. 1. xii. c, 2t. s Herodot. 1. i. h Herodot. 1. t. 
,c 71. i Diodor Sicul. in Fragm, 1. xxxi. 




* 

(A) Ovid. (1) mentions one Orchamus king of Perfia, and 

makes him the 7th after Belus, 

Rexit Achaemenas urbes pater Orchamus, 
Septimus a prifco numeratur origine Belo. 
As this king is no where to be found but in Ovid's metampr 

jphofes, what is faid of him deferves no more Qredit than they do 
(1) Ovid. Metam. 1. iv. 
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ceed without dwelling on fo barren a fubje&, to the 
reign of that great and glorious prince. 
Cyrus. The name of Cyrus is equally famous in facred and 

prophane hiftory 5 in the latter his valour and conquefts 
have rendered his memory immortal, as has in the former 
his kind treatment of the captive Hebrews, whom he rer 

ftored to their antient ftate, country, and temple, having 
been appointed for that by name k many years before he 
appeared in the world ; an honour bellowed upon none, 
but him and that excellent prince Jofiah 1 king of Judah. 
Profane hiftorians are at no fmall variance with each other 

touching the birth of this prince, his education and ac- 

ceffion to the crown. Herodotus and Xenephon are the 
only two origin authors, as we may call them, whom we 

can quote and follow, in what relates to the life and ex- 
ploits of this prince ; for other writers have copied af- 
ter them, fome adopting the accounts of the one, and 
fome of the other. They are both very minute in their 
relations, and agree in fome particulars, but widely dif- 
fer in others. We mall in the fir ft place hear Herodotus, 
the father of hiftory as Tully calls him ; but whether his 
accounts be genuine, or rather interwoven, and feafoned to 
the Greek tafte, with feveral fabulous and furprizing inci- 
dents, is what we fhall examine afterwards. 
Account of Astyages, the laft king of the Medes, being warned 
the birth, jjy a (j ream t h at t h e fon, who was to be born of his 

&c of Cy- daughter Mandane, fhould one day be lord of all Afia, 
rus, accor- refol ved to marry her, not to a Med e worthy of her bed, 
dmg to He-j 3Ut t0 a p er f ian . an( j accordingly chofo one Cambvfes, 

rodotus. ' n - " 



fprung from an antient family, but of a peaceable difpofi- 
tion, and, as he thought, inferior in rank to a Mede, 
even of a midling condition. A year after they were 
married, Aftyages was frightned by another dream porter*- 

ding anew, according to the interpretation of the Mages, 
the empire of Afia to his grandfon (B). Hereupon Af- 
tyages fends for his daughter then big with child, and up- 
on her arrival in Media puts her under a guard, determined 

to deftroy the child fhe mould be delivered of 5 for the Ma- 
ges 



k Ifa. xliv. 28. & xlv. 1. l i Kings xiii. 2. 

(B) His firft dream was, that his daughter Mandane had void- 
ed fo great a quantity of water as not only filled the metropo- 
lis of the kingdom, but overflowed all Afia. In the other he 
faw a vine mooting from the womb of his daugh^r, and^extend- 

ing its branches over all Afia. ' 



1 
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ges had allured him, that the iffue of his daughter was to 

fill his throne. Mandane, not long after her confinement, 

was brought to bed of a fon, whom Aftyages, mind ful of - 
the interpretation of the Mages, delivered to one Harpa- 
gus, enjoining him, as he tendered hi*3 own life, to takp 
the new-born fon of Mandane, to carry him to his home, 
and there difpatch him with his own hands,, in what man- 
ner he mould think bed. Harpagus promifed to put the 
king's orders in execution, and having received from the 
guards the infant richly dreffed, went home under great 
concern, as feeing himfelf employed in fo cruel and inhu- 
man an office. He acquainted his wife as foon as he came 
home with what had paffcd between Aftyages and himfelf, 
and refolved not to execute the fentence with his own 
hands, but to transfer his charge to another. With 

this defign he immediately fent for one of the king's 
herdfmen, who kept his cattle in paftures lying at the foot 

of certain mountain.*, on the north of Ecbatan, towards 
the Cafpian &a, The herdfman's name was Mi'tradates, 
and his wife's, in tfye language of the Medes, Spaco, which 
fignifies a Bitch, a/id aofwers her Greek name Cyno. Mi 
tradates, without delay, Waited upon Harpagus, who com- 
manded hrm, in the king's name, to take the infant and 
expofe it in the m@ft dangerous arid abandoned part of the 



mountains, upon pain of dying hi the molt exquifite tortured 



that could be invented. He added, that the king had 



charged him to fee his orders put in execution. The 
herdfman not daring to make any remoriftrance againft the 
king's commands, returned with the child to his cottage, 
where he fpund his wife juft delivered of a fort. During 



her husband's abfence, fhe had been i n great trouble and 
preplexity, on account of the meffage from Harpagus, who 
had never before fent for him 5 and therefore he no fobner 
fethis foot within the door, butiheafked him in great fur- 
prize, why Harpagus had fent for him in fuch hafte ? He 
told her that he had been in the city, where he had heard 



and feen fuch things as grieved him beyond expreffion ; 



that when he arrived^ the hbufe of Harpagus fras all in 
tears, arid that as he went in, he was ftruck with horror 
|n feeing an infant, dreffed in gold arid 'the richeft colours, 
panting and crying on the floor $ that Harpagus had com- 
manded him to carry away this child, and expofe it on the 
mountains to the mercy of the wild beafts, upon pain of 
incurring the king's difpleafure and undergoing the fevereft 

punifliments that could he infixed < that; at iirft he had 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed the unhappy 1 infant to belong to fome perfon of 
the family of Harpagus, but that he had been afterwards 



informed by the fervant that attended him out of the 




, and delivered the babe into his hands, that it was bom 
of Mandane the king's daughter, and fon to Cambyfes of 
Perfia, and that Aftyages had commanded it (hould be put 
to death 1 . 

Having thus fpoke, he difclofed the child to his wife* 
who no fooner faw it, but being ravilhed with the inno- 
cent fmiles of the infant, (he embraced her hufband, and 
with many tears entreated him not to execute the orders he 

had received. But he remonftrating the abfolute necef- 
fity he was under' of obeying or forfeiting his own life, 
nee the fpies of Harpagus would without fail keep a 




watchful eye over him, and fee whither he performed 

what had been fo ftri&ly enjoy ned him, ihe fuggefted 
to him to take their own child that was frill-born, L to ex- 
pofe it inftead of the other, and bring up the fon of Man- 



dane as their own ; for, by that means, faid ihe, we fhall 
fufficiently confult our own fafety without injuring others % 
the dead child will be honoured with a royal fepujehre, 
and the ferviving infant be preferved from an untimely 
death" 1 . 

Mitradates approved of this expedient and delivering 
the infant he was charged to deftroy into his wife's hands* 

drefled the dead child in the rich apparel of the living 
and carried it in the fame balket, in which, he had brought 
the other, to the moft unfrequented part of the mountains. 
Three days after, he acquainted Harpagus, that, if he 
pleafed, he could ftiew him the. dead body of the infant 
and he accordingly difpatched fome of his friends, in 
whom he moft confided, to fee that the fentence had been 
put in execution, and to inter the royal infant. Thus was 
Cyrus, for fo was the infant afterwards called, delivcre4 
from the fnares of his grandfather and educated by the 
herdfman's wife as her own . 

When he attained to the age of ten years, as he was 
one day playing in the paftures with other children of his 
age, he was chofen king by his companions, and in virtue 
of that dignity having diftinguiihed them into feveral or* 

ders and clalTes, the fon pf Artembares 5 a lord of emi- 
nent 



1 
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ttent dignity amcfcng the Medes, who was one of his com-. 

panions in the play, refufed to obey his orders. Where- 
upon Cyrus commanded him to be immediately feized and 
whipt very feverely. The boy with many tears complain- 
ed to his father of what he had fufFered from the herds- 
man's fon, and the father highly refenting the affront, 



haftcned with his fon to the king's palace, and mewing the 



prince in what a cruel and ignominious manner his fon had 
been abufed by the fon of a flave, entreated him to avenge^ 
by fome very exemplary punifliment the indignity offered 
to him and his whole family. Aftyages promifed to give 
him full fatisfa&ion, and commanding both the herdfmaii 
and his fon to be brought before him, afked Cyrus how he* 
who was the fon of fo mean a man, had dared to abufe 
the fon of one of the chief lords in the kingdom? Cyrus 
replied that he had done no more than he had a right to 
do, for the boys of the neighbourhood having made him 
their king, becaufe they thought him the moft worthy of 
that dignity, and performed what he, vefted with that cha- 
racter, had commanded, the fon of Artembares alone had 
flighted his Orders, and for his difobedrenee fuffered the 
puniftiment he deferved. As the boy was pleading his 
caufe with an eloquence far fuperior to his years and edu- 
cation, Aftyages took particular notice of his mein and 
features, and thinking that he refembled himfelf, began 
to reflect on the time that his grandfon was expofed, 
which he found to agree with the age of the herdfman*s 
fuppofed fon. Being perplexed with this thought, he 
difmifled Artembares, affuring him, that his fon fhould 
have no caufe to complain, and commanded his guards to 
conduct Cyrus into the palace. Being then in private with 
the herdfman, he afked whofe boy Cyrus was, and from 
whofe hands he had hirn ? Mitradates affirmed, that he 
was his own child, and that the boy's mother, who was 
fh'11 livmg, would come, if he pleafed, to atteft it. But 



Aftyages, giving no credit to what he averred, command 



ed his guards to feize him, whereupon he difcovered* 
without referve, the whole matter, and implored the 



■ i 



king's mercy °. . • 

Ast y ages was not fo much incenfed againft the Jrerdf? 

man, as againft his favourite Harpagus, whom he ordered 
the guards to bring without delay to the palace* Upon 

his arrival, the king in a violent paflion alked him in what 

■k manner 




ft, ibid. 
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manner he had put to death the Ton of his daughter 
Mandane. When Harpagus faw the herdfman, he thought 
he (hould but aggravate his crime, by attempting to elude 



the ftorm that threatned him, by any fort of falfhoodj and 



therefore openly confefled what he had done,; adding 
that he thought he had taken the moft effectual means he 
(could to put his orders in execution, and that he truly 
believed the child was dead, fince the moft trufty among 
his friends had aflured him, that they had feen and interred 
the body p. 

AsTYAGESjdiflembling his refentment, acquainted Haf- 
ipagus with what the herdfman had confefled, adding, that 
the child was ftill alive, and that he was very well pleafed 

^^^^^^ 

not been executed ; for he had been under; 
great concern ever fince he iflued that cruel command , and 
Jiad not be. en able to bear the reproaches of his daughter- 
H «He then ordered Harpagus to fend his fon to wait on the 

-young Cyrus, and to ,come Irimfelf that night to fup with 
ii}m, jince he intended to offer a facrifice to the gods, in 
ihankfgiving for the t care they had taken of his .granaTon 

•Harpa GUs, overjoyed at theking's fpeech , returned bome y 
and : ac.quamting his wire with- what had paffed , immediately 




Jfent his only fon to attend Cyrus, as he had been com 

. His fon, who .was about 30 years old, no foot- 
er : entered the palace, but he was feized 9 barbaroufly mttr- 
dered, and cut in pieces by order of Aftyages, who gay,c 
4ire&ions that the mangled body, variouuy drqfled and 





mould be ferved up at fupper. Harpagus and 
the reft of the guefts repaired to the palace at tiie ;hour ap- 
pointed ; the others were fplendjdly entertained, but 
; table, .where Harpagus fupped, was ferved only with the 
:#ejh of hjs.fon. When he had done, the king afked him 
whether he had been pleafed with his victuals ; and Har 



pagus anfwering, -that . he had never tafted any thing more 

delicious, ; the, officers appointed .for that purpofe brought 

in a balket containing the head, hands, and feet of his 
fon, defiring him to uncover the balket and take what 



he liked beft. >He did as they defired, and beheld the 



mains of his only child, without betraying any fort of 

refentment at fo (hocking a fight ; fuch was the 
command he. had of ;|iis pafiions. The king enquired whe- 



%b£z he knew wi th what kind of meat he had been 



p 

Harpagus 
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Harpagus replyed, he knew very well, and was always 
pleafed with whatever his fovereign thought fit to ordain. 
Having thus replyed, with a furprizing temper, he col- 
lected the mangled parts of his innocent fon, and 
home, as our author conjectures, to inter them 

Astyages, having thus vented his rage upon the unfor- 
tunate Harpagus, began to confider with himfelf what he 
fhould do with Cyrus ; and having again confulted the 
Mages, the anfwer was, that if the boy lived, he muft of 
neceflity be king. Aftyages then acquainted them, that 
he was ftill alive, adding, as a very material circumftance, 



that he had been chofen king by the boys of the neigh- 
bourhood where he lived, and performed all the parts of a 
real king with the utmoft rigor and fe verity. Hereupon 
the Mages replied, that the prediction of his reign was al- 
ready accomplished, in the choice which the boys had 
made of him for their king, and that he would never 
reign a fecond time ; for dreams, faid they, often end in 
things of fmall importance, and are filled by trifling events. 
They advifed him therefore to diveft himfelf of all fear, 
and fend the boy to hi* parents in Perfia " 

Astyages, well pleafed with this anfwer^ called Cyrus, 
and owning how much he had been wanting in the affec- 
tion, which he ought naturally to have bad for him, ty> 
reafon of an infignificant dream, defired him to get ready 
for a journey into Perfia, where he would find his real fa- 
ther and mother, in circumftances very different from thofe 
of the poor tedfman Mitradates and his wife Spaco K 

Thus Aftyages, after many kind expreflions, > difmilT- 
Cd his young grandfon attended by feveral lords of the*firft 
rank. Upon his arrival at his father's houfe, he was re- 
ceived by his parents with a tendernefs and joy, which it is 
*more eafy to conceive than exprefs. As they had long 
given him over for dead, they afked him: in what manner 
his life had been preferved. He then acquainted them, 

that he had lived in an entire ignorance of his condition, 
and had been unacquainted with his true birth, believing 
himfelf the fon of the king's herdfman, till thofe, who 
attended him on his journey into Perfia, informed him of 
all that had pafled. He related how he had been educa- 
ted by the herdfman's wife, and frequently, repeating the 

name of Cyno, commended her on all 'occafions. -And 

-this 
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this name his parents made ufe of, as our author informs? 
us, to perfuade the Perfians, that the prefervation of their 

fon was in a very particular manner owing to the immortal- 
gods, fince he had been nourrfhed, as they induftrioufly 
fpread abroad and was commonly believed, by a bitch u . 

When Cyrus attained to the age of manhood, and was 

become very popular in his own country, and famous in 
Media on account of his extraordinary parts, Harpagusy 
who had never forgot the inhuman murder of his fon, be- 
gan to court his friendfiiip, with adefign to join with him, 
who had been equally injured, in revenging fo barbarous a 
treatment. At the fame time, he fclicited the leading men 

among the Medes, who were highly diflatisficd with the 
tyrannical government of Aftyages, to take up arms, an 

redeem themfelves and their unhappy country from the 1 
calamities they groaned under, by depofing Aftyages, and 





advancing his grandfon Cyrus to the throne. They all to 
a man (hewed themfelves difpofed to fecond his defigns $ 
whereupon he thought it high time to difcovef his intentions 
to Cyrus, who was to acr. the chief part in this revolution. 
And accordingly, he acquainted him with them by a letter* 
which, as all the roads leading to Perfia were guarded 
the king's troops, he conveyed to him in the belly of a 
hare 5 the hare he delivered to one of his moft trufty do- 
meftics, drefled in the habit of a hunter, enjoining hint 
to defire Cyrus not to open the letter in the pretence of any 
perfon whatfoever w . 

The meflenger executed his orders, and Cyrus opening 
the hare with his own hands, found a letter, reminding 
him of the care which the gods had had of his prefervati- 
on, againft the wicked defigns and barbarous attempts o 
his grandfather, and encouraging him to ftir up the Perfi- 
ans to a revolt, and at the head of their forces to invade 
Media, where all the chief commanders were ready to 
join him, and determined, at all events, to advance him to 
the throne, inftead, of his unnatural grandfather. He 
took care to put him in mind of what he had fuffered on 
his account, and how barbaroufly he had been punifhed 
for not executing the king's bloody orders. Cyrus have- 
ing read the letter, began to conlider what meafures he 
fhould take to induce the Perfians to revolt, and, after va- 
rious fchemes, fixed upon the following as the mo ft pro- 
per. He feigned a letter from Aftyages, appointing him 

comman- 
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commander in chief of all the Perfian forces 5 this he read 
in a general aflembly of the nation, and in virtue of his: 

new commiflion commanded them all to attend him, every 
man with a hatchet. He was obeyed, and being all met in 
purfuance to his orders, he enjoined them to clear in one day 
a fpot of ground, containing 18 or 20 furlongs, over-grown 

with thorns and briars. This laborious piece of work be- 
ing performed, not without fome relu<5tancy, he d if miffed 
them with orders to attend him again the next day. In 
the mean time, he caufed all his father's 'flocks* and herds 
to be killed and drefied, provided wine, and bought all the 

dainties Perfia could fupply him with. They all affem- 
bled the next day, expecting to be employed as they had 



been the day before. But, contrary to their expectation 



Cyrus ordered them to fit down on the green turf, and 
entertained them with a great feaft. When they had fo- 
laced themfelves with dainties, which to that time they 
had been ftrangers to, the young prince afked them, whi- 
ther they would chufe to live always in that manner, or 
as they had done the day before ? They all anfwered rea- 
dily, that as they preferred mirth and pleafure to toil and 
labour, fo they did the condition of the prefent day to 
that of the precedent. Upon this anfwer Cyrus acquaint- 
ed them, that if they hearkened to his advice they mould 
enjoy thefe and far greater pleafures, without any kind of 
fervile labour; but, if they refufed to follow him, they 
muft undergo innumerable hardfhips, like thofe they had 
complained of the day before. He then difclofed to them, 
his true defign of delivering his country from the Median 
bondage, and encouraged his countrymen to join him in 
fo great and glorious an enterprize, by telling them, that 



fome divine power had brought him into the world, and 
miraculoufly faved his life, that he might be one day the 
author of their happinefs. The Perfians, who had lived 
..for many years, with the utmoft relu&ancy, in fubje&iort 
to the Medes, declared him with one accord their leader, 
and protefted, that they would fland by him in fo good a 
xaufe, even at the exoence of their lives. 



In the mean time, 'Aftyages, being informed of what 
was doing in Perfia, difpatched a melicngcr to Cyrus, en- 
joining him to repair forthwith into Media ; but Cyrus by 
the fame melTenger returned this refolute anfwer, That he 
would come foonerthan Aftyages defircd. Whereupon the 
king drew together all his forces, and , forgetful of his 

Vol. V. $ " " 
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cruelty towards Harpagus, appointed him general of the 



army. The two nations came to a general engagement ; 



but the chief officers among the Medes palling over to Cy- 
rus, with the bodies under their command, the reft of the 
army was routed with great flaughter. When Aftyages 
heard of this defeat, he flew into, a violent paf- 
fion, and vowing that Cyrus mould not long enjoy the 
pleafure of his victory, he firft caufed the Mages, who 
had interpreted his dream, to be impaled, and then arm- 
ing all the Medes, marched out himfelf at the head of them. 
Both armies came to a fecond engagement, in which the 
Medes were again defeated, and the king himfelf taken 
prifoner. Aftyages in this ftate was reproached and infult- 
ed by the revengeful PJarpagus, who among other things 

alked him, what he now thought of his tragical feaft, 

when he compelled him to devour the flefh of his own fon, 
for which inhuman and barbarous action he had now fallen 
from the throne to a prifon. Aftyages in return, fixing 
his eyes on Harpagus, afked him whether he had been in- 
iirumental in bringing about this revolution. He anfwer- 



ed, that is was chiefly owing to him, fince he had the 

firft encouraged Cyrus to this undertaking. Then, reply- 

ed Aftyages, you are the weakeft and moft unjuft of all 
men : the weakeft, in giving the kingdom to another, 
when you might have feized on it yourfelf, fince you have 
been able to efFe& this change; the moft unjuft, in inflaving 
your country to revenge a private injury. For if you were 
determined to depofe me and confer the kingdom for ano- 
ther without taking the power in your own hands* you 
might with more juftice have advanced a Mede to that dig- 
nity than a Perfian, Whereas the Medes, who were be- 
fore lords of Perfia, and noways concerned in the injurv, 
are now by your means reduced to the condition of Haves, 
and the Perfians who were fervants to the Medes, are now 
become their lords. In this manner, concludes our au- 
thor, Aftyages was deprived of the kingdom after he had 
reigned 35 years, and through his cruelty the Medes be- 
came fubject to the Perfians, after they had ruled over all 
thofe provinces of Alia that lie on the other fide of the 
Halys for the fpace of 128 years, including the time of 

*se Scythian dominion over that part of Afia. As for 
Aftyages, Cyrus kept him prifoner in his palace, till he 

died, without practifing any farther feverity upon him x . 

This- 




x. 
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This is the account which Herodotus gives us, and 

every impartial and judicious reader muft conclude to be an : 
arrant romance, compofed, perhaps, by fome admirer of * 



Cyrus, and adopted by our author as more agreeable to the. 



depraved tafte of his countrymen, who took more delight 
in furprizing, tho* fabulous, events, than in the relation 
of plain hiftorical truths. 

What the fame author relates of the death of this 

great hero, deferves, in our opinion, no more credit, than 
what he has told us of his birth, education, and advance- 
ment to the crown. This prince, according to him y, in* 
vaded the Maffagetes, and having in the firft battle feigned 
a flight, left a great quantity of provifions, efpeciallv of 
Wine, in the field. The barbarians did not fail to feize 
on the booths and indulged themfelves in drinking to fuch 
an excefs, that they ail fell afteep on the fpot. In this 
condition Cyrus returned upon them, obtained an eafy 
vi&ory, and took a great many prifoners, among whom 
was Spargapifes the fon of queen Tomyris. This heroine,, 
being informed of the defeat of her troops and captivi- 
ty of her fon, fent a herald to Cyrus, entreating him to 
releafe the young prince ; which he refufing to do, Spar- 
gapifes, preferring death to llavery, laid violent hands on 
himfelf. Whereupon his mother Tomyris, animated with 
an eager defire of revenge, gave the Peruans battle a fe- 
cond time, which, fays our author, was the moft obfti- 
nate and bloody that ever was fought by the barbarians, 
many. fell on both fides ; but at laft the Maffagetes carry- 
ing the day, the greateft part of the Perfian army was cut 
in pieces, and Cyrus himielf killed in the field, after have- 
ing reigned 29 years. Tomyris, having found his body 
among the {lain, caufed his head to be cut off, and thrown 
into a veffel filled with human blood, infulting the me- 
mory of the dead prince with thefe words, Glut thy felf 
With the blood which thou hail fo infatiably thirfted after. 

What the fame hiftorian relates of his childifh re- 
venge upon the river Gyndes (C), while he was on his 



march to beliege Bab v Ion, is utterly repugnant to the idea 
we have of that wife and experienced commander. For 

he tells us, that one of the facred. horfes of Cyrus being 

E a drowned 



y Herodot. Li. c. 214 




(C) The river Gyndes rifes on the hills' of Matiejie> and pa£ 
through Dardania falls into the Tigris. 
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drowned in that river, the prince, highly refenting fuch 
an affront, immediately caufed the Gyndes to be cut by 
his. army into 360 channels ; a work which employed his 
army the whole fummer, and obliged him to poftpone the 
liege of Babylon to the fpring enfuing. Who can imagine, 
that a commander of fo great experience and fuch an extra- 
ordinary moderation, as Cyrus is, even by Herodotus 




himfelf, reprefented to have been, while he was marching 
to the conqueft of Babylon, ftiould fo idely wafte his time, 
and fpend the ardour of his troops, in fuch an unprofitable 
piece of work ? 

We {hall now give what we look upon as the true hi- 
ftory of Cyrus, being extracted out of Xenophon, whom 
we chufe to follow in what concerns that great conqueror 
and excellent prince, feeing his accounts are far more agree- 
able to holy writ, the ftandard of truth, than thofe of He- 
rodotus. We are told, for inftance, in fcripture, that 
the Babylonians were reduced by the united forces of the 
Medes and Perfians, and this is what we read in Xenophon : 
whereas Herodotus raifes the Perfian empire on the ruins of 
that of the Medes, which is repugnant to fcripture. 
is true, that moft of the ancients have chofen to follow He- 
rodotus rather than Xenophon ; but that we can eafily .ac- 
count for. The relations of the former are interwoven 
with events far more ftrange and furprizing, and confe- 
quently more diverting and acceptable to the reader; whence 
they were preferred to thofe of the latter, in which we 
find nothing calculated to raife admiration. This natural 
inclination in a writer to adopt fuch accounts as he thinks 
will prove moft agreeable to the reader, has been greatly 

countenanced by Plato z , who, in giving a character of 

Xenophon's Cyropaedia, tells us, that he rather defcribed 
in that work v/hat a worthy and juft prince ought to be 
than give us a true hiftory of what that prince really was. 
From this paffage Diogenes Laertius concludes a , that Pla- 
to looked on the inftitution of Cyrus as a fiction. Tully 
pafles the fame judgment on this performance, faying b , that 
Xenophon's Cyrus was not intended for a true hiftory, but 
to ferve as a model of a juft empire. Moft of the modern 
critics have declared themfelves of the fame opinion ; and 
we muft own, that as Xenophon was both a great com- 
mander and philofopher he has woven into that hiftory ma- 
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ny of his own maxims of war and policy. But it does not 
follow from hence, that the ground- plot, of the work, and- 
the mo ft material tranfa&ions he relates, may not be called 
a true hiftory. That he intended it for fuch, is plain;- 
for in the very beginning of the work he acquaints us, that 
he had taken great care and pains to inform himfelf of Cy^ 
rus's birth, education, and character ; and that it is really " 
fuch, its conformity with holy writ fufficiently fhews.' 
Wherefore bating his military and political defcants and di- 
gressions, the remaining part, bare matters of fact, is tO 1 
be looked upon as a true hiftory. He was efteemed by the ; 
ancients c a writer of great judgment and penetration, and, 
having lived in the court of Cyrus the younger, had oppor-- 
tunities of being better informed of what he wrote con- 
cerning that great prince, than Herodotus could have i and 
as he confined himfelf to this fubjecl: alone, no doubt but 
he examined all matters relating to it, with more care 
and exadtnefs than the other, who wrote of fo many dif- 
ferent fubje&s and ^nations. And thefe are the motives 
that have induced us to follow Xenophon in what relates 
to Cyrus, rather than Herodotus or thofe who have copied 
after him (D) . 




Cyrus was the fon of Cambyfes, king of Perlia, and of ^ e ^ e ^h 
Mandane, the daughter of Aftyages king of the Medes (E). ru5 . Year 
He was born a year after his uncle Cyaxares the brother of the Flood 

of Mandane. He lived the firft twelve years of his life Bc " 
with his parents in Perfia, where he was educated after the 5^ 
Perfian manner, and inured to hardfhips and fuch exer- 
cifes as might enable himto go through the toils and fati 
of war (F). When he was twelve years old his mother Man 
dane took him with her into Media to his grandfather 



Chrift 





Aftyages 



c See Diog. Laert. in vit Xenophon 



(D) Scalfger thinks, that the Cyrop<edia contains nothing but 
fables and fictions, if we except two or three events, which are 
related alfo by Herodotus ; and Erafmus will not even allow 



Xenophon to have given 41s an exact model of a juft government, 
but rather to have drawn a cunning and deceitful prince : fo 
fond are they of the furprizing incidents related by his antago- 
nift Herodotus 

(E) Both Herodotus and Xenophon agree in this, viz. that 

the mother of Cyrus was Mandane daughter to Aftyages ; but 
Ctefias would have us believe, that Cyrus was no ways related 
to Aftyages, or Aftigas as he is pleafed to call him. 

(F) The name of Perfia at that time extended only to one 

province of that large empire, which was afterwards known by 

the 
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Afflyages, who, from the many things he .had heard of 
that young prince,, had a defire to fee him. During the 
time of his refidence at this court, the fweetnefs of his 
temper, his generous behaviour, and conftant endeavour 

to dblige all; gained him the affections of the Medes, and 
fuch an intereft among the leading men of that nation, 
as did afterwards much contribute to the erecting of the 

great empire he founded d . 

;P£h en Cyrus was about ftxteert years of age, Ev 
merodach, the fon of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, 
being abroad on a hunting- match a little before his mar- 
riage, to mew his bravery, made an inroad into the tern- 
rones of the Medes, which drew out Aftyages with his 
forces to oppofe the invader. On this occafion Cyrus at- 
tending, his grandfather firft entered the fchool of war, and 
behaved fo well, that the victory, which the Medes gained 
over the Babylonians, was chiefly owing to his valour. 
The next year he returned to his father in Perfia, where 
he remained till he was forty years of age, when he was 
recalled to the affiftance of his uncle Cy 
:, .As.tyages king of the Medes was fucceeded, as we 
have fhewn in the hiftory of that people, by his fon Cy 



e 



brother to Maridane Cyrus's mother. This prince 
Was fcarce warm on his throne, when he was informed, 
that NeriglifTar king of Babylon was preparing a powerful 



army to invade Media, that he had already engaged feve 
ral princes on his fide, and amongft others Croefus king 
of Lydia, and that he had difpatched ambaflfadors into Cap- 
padocia, Phrygia, Caria, paphlagonia, Cilicia, and even 
to the Indies, to inftil jealoufies into the feveral princes of 
thefe countries, and to ftir them up againft the Medes 
and Perfians, as afpiring to an univerfal monarchy. Cy- 
axares therefore called Cyrus out of Perfia to his allifcance, 
and, upon his arrival with a body ' 30000 Perfians, ap- 
pointed him commander in chief both of the Medes and 
Perfians f (G) • He 

p 

d Xe:noph. Cyropasd. 1. i. p. 36. e Idem, ibid. p. 44, 45, 
&c. f Idem, ibid. p. 58. 

the nani e of Perfia. For the whole Perfian nation could at that 

1 

time rat fe but 1 20,000 men (2). But after the conquefts of Cy- 
*us, it t ook ih that vaft tra£E, which extended eait and weft from 

the Ind? v is to the Tigris, and north and ibutft /rom the Cafpian 
Tea to th 2 ocean. 

. (G) This army confifted of 30,000 men, all infantry, for the 
Perfians ,had yet no cavalry ; but they were all chofen men, and 

raifed 



£2) Cyropaed. L i. 
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He had not been long in Media before Cyaxares had 
occafion to employ him. The king of Armenia, who had 
hitherto lived in fubje&ion to the Medes, looking upon 
them as ready to be fwallowed up, by the powerful alliance 
formed againft: them, thought fit to lay hold of that oppor- 
tunity and (hake off the yoke. Accordingly he refufed 
to pay the ufual tribute, and to fend his quota of auxili- 
aries, which he was obliged to furnifh in time of war. 



As this was a matter of dangerous confequence, and which 



might prompt other dependant ftates to do the fame, Cy- 
rus thought it neceiTary to crufh this revolt with the utmoft 
, expedition, and therefore marching, immediately with a 
chofen body of horfe, and covering his defign, as if he 
intended only to hunt on the hills of Armenia, he en- 
tered that country, before the inhabitantst had any intel- 
ligence of his march, furprized the king and all his fa- 
mily, and having obliged him to pay the ufual tribute 
and fend his quota of auxiliaries, reftored him to his 



kingdom, and returned in triumph to his army in Media 5 . 



Both parties had now been employed three years to 
gether in forming their alliances,, and making prepara- 
tions of war. In the beginning of the 4th year the 
confederate armies on both fides took the field, and being 

come in fight of each other, the Babylonians under Ne- 
rigliffar their king encamped and fortified themfelves with 
ftrong intrenchments, while the Medes and Perfians under 
the command of Cyrus covered themfelves with the neigh- 
bouring hills and villages. In this pofture they continued 
fome days, till at length the Babylonians leaving their 




E 4 intrench- 




s Idem lib. 3. p. 62 

■ 

raifed after a particular manner. Firft of all Cyrus chofe out of 
the nobility 201 officers: each of thefe was ordered to chufe 
four .more of the fame rank which made a thoufand in all; 
and thefe were called Sfion^ot or men of the fame dignity, and 
eminently diilinguifhed themfelves on all occafiens. Every one 
of thefe was ordered to raife among the people ten pike-men 
lightly armed, ten {lingers, and ten bow-men ; which amounted 
in the whole to 31000 men (3). From the year in which Cy- 
rus, arriving in Media at the head of thefe troops, was veiled 
with the command of the confederate army, thofe begin their 
computation, who will have this prince to have reigned thirty 
years. For from this time he was looked upon by all foreign 
nations as king of Perfia and Media, though the regal power 
was folely in Cyaxares, and Cyrus was only general of the 



u*iccu forces* 



(3) Idem, Ibid. 
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intrenchments, and drawing themfelves up in battle-ar- 
ray, Cyrus advanced to attack them. On the fide of the 
Aflyrians, the bow-men and {lingers made their difcharge 
before the enemy was within reach. But the Perfians, 

animated by the prefence and example of Cyrus, imme- 
diately clofed in with the enemy, and broke through their 
battalions. The Babylonians, notwithstanding all the efforts 
ufed by Croefus and their own king, were not able to ftand 
fo rude a fliock, but immediately betook themfelves to a 
precipitous flight. At the fame time the, cavalry of the 



killed 



defeated. Medes fell upon the enemies horfe, which was likewife 

put to the rout. Cyrus purfued them clofe to their in- 
trenchments, but, not thinking himfelf in a condition to 
force them, founded the retreat, In this battle Neriglif- 
Nerigliffar far king of the Babylonians was killed ; whereupon Crce- 

fus king of Lydia, as being in dignity next to him, 
took the command of the conquered army, and made as 
good a retreat as he could. But the next day Cyrus 
returned to the charge, drove the Babylonians from their 
camp, and with the affiftance of the Hyrcanians, who 
had revolted to him the night before, took a great many 
prifoners and the baggage of the whole army h . Cy 



referved all the horfes that were taken for himfelf, in or- 
der to form a body of cavalry for the Perfian army, which 
hitherto they had wanted. The richeft and moft valu- 
able part of the booty he fet apart for Cyaxeres ; and 
as for the prifoners, he allowed them to return home to 
their refpective countries, without impofing any other 
condition upon them, than that they mould deliver up their 
and engage no more againft him and his 



The death of Neriglifiar was a great lofs to the Ba 



bylonians ; for he was a prince of great courage, con- 
duct, and wifdom, the preparations he made for the war 
fhewed his wifdom, and his dying in it his valour. But 
nothing made the Babylonians more fenfible of the lofs 
they had fuffered, than the tyrannical government of his 
fon and fucceflbr Laborofoarchod , who was in every thing 
quite the reverfe of his father, being addicted to all man- 
ner of wickednefs, cruelty, and injuftice, Two a&s of 
his cruelty towards two Babylonian lords, Gobrias and 
Gadates, are particularly mentioned, as having provoked 
them to join Cyrus, and be very inftrumenral in the fub- 

verfion of the Babylonian empire, The only fon of the 

former 



h Idem* 1. iv. p. $7«rt»jo4, * Idem, ibid. 
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former he flew at a hunting match, to which he had in- 
vited him, for no other reafon,. but that he pierced with 
his dart a wild beaft which the king had miffed. The other 

* 

he caufed to be made an eunuch, becaufe one of his con- 
cubines had commended him as an handfome man. Thefe 
a&s of tyranny drove the two noblemen, with the provin- 
ces they governed, over to Cyrus, and haftened the conqueft 
of Babylon. For Cyrus, encouraged hereby, determin- 
ed to penetrate into the very heart of the enemy's coun- 
try, and having taken poffeflion of the provinces, caftles, 
and ftrong-holds, which the two injured princes had been 
trufted with, he got a footing in Affyria, which greatly 
contributed to the reduction of Babylon itfelf. The king 
took the field againft Gadates, but being met by Cy- 



was put to flight, and obliged to retire with g 



flaughter to his metropolis. Cyrus, having thus fpent the 
fummer in ravaging the enemy's country, and (hewn him- 
felf twice before the walls of Babylon, in order to provoke 
the king to battle, marched back into Media, and on 
his march took three ftrong-holds on the frontiers k. 

As foon as Cyrus was retired, Loborofoarchod, being 
now in no dread of the enemy, gave loofe to all the wick- 
ed inclinations that were predominant in him, infomuch, 
that his own fubjects, not being able to bear any longer 
his tyrannical government, confpired againft him, and mur- 
dered him in the ninth month of his reignl. Nabonadi- 
us, who had the chief hand in the murder, was placed 
on the throne, and had he been left to himfelf, the Ba- 



bylonians would not have bettered their condition by the 



ge. But his mother, who was a woman of 
dinary parts, took the main burden of public affairs up- 



on herfelf, and, while her fon followed his pleafures, did 
all that could be done by human prudence to preferve the 
tottering empire. She perfected the works which Nebu- 
chadnezzar had begun for the defence of Babylon, raif- 
ed ftrong fortifications on the fide of the river, and cauf- 
ed a wonderful vault to be made under, it, leading from the 
old palace to the new, 12 foot high and 15 wide. This 
me did to maintain a communication between the two pa- 
laces, which were ftrong fortreffes and feparated by the 
river m , that in cafe one of them fhould be diftreffed by 

the 



¥ 

kldem. !. v. p. 123—140. 1 Berofus apudjofeph. 
contra.Apion. 1. i. Megalth. apud Eufeb. praepar. deevang. 1. ix, 

» Herodot. 1. i. Diodor. Sicul. 1. ii. Piujoffrat. 1. *• 
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the enemy, or either of them taken, there might be re- 
lief from, or a fafe retreat to, the other. 

While the queen was thus taking all poflible precau- 
tions againft the enemy, Cyaxares came to Cyrus's camp, 
and after, feveral consultations they determined to alter 
their method ; and, inftead of contenting themfelves only 

with ravaging the enemies territories, they thought it was 
neceffary to employ their troops in taking of towns and 
fortrefles, that fo they might make themfelves mafters of 
the country, and diftrefs the city of Babylon by intercept- 
ing their provifions n . Accordingly they took many cities, 
and brought under fubjecYion entire provinces, without 
meeting with any confiderable reiiftance from the Babylo- 
nians, The progrefs Cyrus made in thofe conquefts roufed 
at laft Nabonadius, who taking along with him great 
part of his treafures, left Babylon and repaired to Croefus 
king of Lydia, by whofe alliftance and intereft he conclu- 
ded a formidable alliance with the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Thracians, and all the nations of the Lefler Alia. Thefe 

various nations under the conducl of Croefus, who was 
by the king of Babylon appointed chief commander of 
all his forces, aflembled near the river Pactolus, and from 
thence advanced to Thymbra, which was the place ap- 
pointed for the general rendezvous. Cyrus, being inform- 
ed of thefe vaft preparations by one of his intimate friends, 
who by his order had fled over to the enemy as a deferter, 
put himfelf into a condition to oppofe them ; and having 
increafed the number of his forces by new levies, he took 
leave of Cyaxares, who remained in Media with a third 
part of the troops, that the country might not be left en- 
tirely defencelefs, and marched forwards to meet the con- 
federate forces in their own territories, in order to confume 
their forage, and difconcert their meafures, by the quick- 
fiefs of his march and boldnefs of his undertaking. Af- 
ter a long march he came up with the enemy at Thym- 
bra, a city of Lydia, not far from Sardis, the metropo- 
lis of that country. Cyrus's army was 196000 ftrong, 
iborfe and foot, befides thefe troops he had 300 chariots arm- 
<ed with fcythes, each chariot drawn, by four horfes abreaft, 
•covered with trappings that were proof againft all forts of 
miffive weapons : he had likewife a great number of other 
■chariots of a larger fize, upon each of which he placed a 

tewer gbout i& or 20 feet high, and in each tower was 

lodged 

n Cyropsed, 1. vi. 156. &a 
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lodged 20 archers. Thefe chariots were drawn by. 16 

oxen yoked abreaft. There was moreover a confiderable 
number of camels, each mounted by two Arabian archers^ 
the one looking towards the head, and the other towards 
the hinder part of the camel. The army of Crcefus was 

twice as numerous as that of Cyrus,amounting in the whole 

to 420,000 men. Both armies were drawn up on an im- 
menfe plain, which gave room for the extending of their^ 
wings to the right and left ; and the defign of Crcefus, upon 
which alone he founded his hopes of vic~tory,was to furround 
and hem in the enemy's army. He placed the Egyptians, 
who alone made a body of 120,000 men and were the 
main ftrength of the army, in the center °. 

When the two armies were in light of each other, Battle of 
Crcefus, obferving how much the front of his army ex* Y^of^thft 
ceeded that of Cyrus, made the center halt, and the twofi 00 d 2455/ 
wings advance with a defign to inclofe Cyrus's army, and BeforcChrift 
begin the attack on both fides at the fame time. When 544 * 
the two detached bodies of the Lydian forces were fufficir 
ently extended, Crcefus gave the fignal to the main body, 
which marched up to the front of the Periianarmy, while 
the two wings attacked them in flank, fo that Cyrus's ar> 
my was hem'd in on all fides, and, as our author expref- 
fes it, inclofed like a fmali fquare drawn within a great 
one P. . 

This Motion did not at all alarm Cyrus, who, giving 

..his troops the fignal to face about, attacked in flank the 

enemies forces that were marching to fall upon his rear, 
and put them into great diforder. In the fame moment 

a fquadron of camels was made to advance againft the ene- 
mies other wing, confirming moftly of cavalry. The hor 



/ 



fes upon the approach of the camels were fo frightened, 
that moft of them threw their riders and trod them un- 
der foot, which occafioned a great confulion. While they 



were thus in diforder, Artagefes, an officer of great expe- 
rience, at the head of a fmall body of horfe, charged them 
fo brifkly, that they could never afterwards rally, and at 
the fame time the chariots armed with fey thes being furioufly 
driven againft them, they were entirely routed. Both the 
enemy's wings being put to flight, Cyrus commanded A- 
bradates his chief favourite to fall upon the center with the 
chariots we have mentioned above. The firft ranks, con- 
lifting moftly of Lydians, not being able to Hand fo via 



lent 



! Idem ' h vi, p, i67~-i73, $ IdejQj p. 173* 
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lent a charge, immediately gave way ; but the Egyptians 
being covered with their bucklers, and marching fo clofe 
that the chariots had not room to penetrate their ranks,' a 
great flaughter of the Perfians enfued. Abradates him™ 
felf was killed, his chariot overturned, and moft part of his 
men cut in pieces, after having fignalized themfelves in a 
very extraordinary manner. Upon his death the Egypti- 
ans advancing boldly obliged the Perfian infantry to give 

way, and drove them back quite to their engines. There 
they met with a new mower of arrows and javelins dif- 
charged upon them from the towers, and at the fame time 



the Perfian rear advancing fword in hand obliged thei 



chers and fpear-men to return to the charge. In the mean 
time, Cyrus, having put to flight both the horfe and foot on 
the left of the Egyptians, puflied on to the center, where 
he had the mortification to find his Perfians again giving 
ground, and judging that the only way to flop the Egyp- 
tians, who were purfuing them, would be to attack them in 
the rear, he did fo, and at the fame time the Perfian ca- 
valry coming up to his afliftance, the fight was renewed 
with great flaughter on both fides, for the Egyptians face 



ing about defended themfelves with incredible bravery. 
Cyrus himfelf was in great danger; for his horfe being 
killed under him, he fell in the midft of the enemies, but 
being faved by the Perfians, who, alarmed at this danger, 
threw themfelves headlong upon thofe that furrounded him, 
the battle became more bloody than ever. At length Cy- 
rus admiring the valour of the Egyptians, and concerned 
to fee fuch brave men perifh, offered them honourable con- 
ditions, letting them know at the fame time, that all their 

allies had abandoned them. They accepted the terms of- 
fered them, and, having agreed with Cyrus that they 
fliould not be obliged to carry arms againft Crcefus, in 
whofe fervice they had been engaged, furrendered them- 
felves to the conqueror, and from that time ferved him with 



the utmoft fidelity * (H) 



The 



9 Idem, Lvii. 172—- 178. 



(H) Xenophon obferves here (4), that Cyrus gave them the 

cities of Lariffa and Cyllene on the fea-coaft, and other lands 
ivithin the country, which were inhabited by their defendants 
in his time 5 and adds, that thefe places were called the cities 
of the Egyptians, This obfer vation, and many others he makes in 



his 



(4) Idem. L vii. p. 1 79 





Chap. 1 1 . The Hiftory of the Perfians. 

The engagement lafted till night, when Croefus retired 

with his troops to Sardis, and the other nations made the 
beft of their way to their refpe&ive countries, Cyrus 
did not think fit to purfue them, but the next morning 
advanced towards Sardis. Croefus hearing of his approach 

marched out with his Lydians, for the auxiliaries were 

already retired, to give him battle. Their principal (trength 
confifted in cavalry, which Cyrus being fenfible of, made 
his camels advance againft them, whofe fmell the horfes 
not being able to endure, they were immediately put in 
diforder. However, the Lydians, who at that time were 
one of the moft warlike Nations of Alia, difmounting, 
fought on foot, but, after having kept their ground very 
obftmately for fome time, were forced to make their re- 
treat to Sardis, where they were immediately clofely be- 

fieged by Cyrus* (I). 

The night after he inverted the city he made himfelf 
matter of the citadel, being conducted to it in the dead 
of the night by a Perfian flave, who had been a fervant 
to the governor of that place. At break of day he en- Sar< ies take^ 
tered the city, where he found no refiftance, the Lydians 
having difperfed at the news of the citadel's being taken. 
Cyrus's firft care was to fave the town, which was the 
moft wealthy of all Afia, from being piundred. With 
this view he acquainted the inhabitants, that their lives 



r Herodot. I. i. 79 — 84. 
his Cyropsedia, in order to prove the truth of the things he 

advances, {hew plainly, that he wrote that piece as a true hi- 
ftory of Cyrus, &at leaft with refpeft to the fubftance of it, and 
greater! part of the tranfactions. 

(1) While Cyrus lay encamped before Sardis he performed 
the exequies of Abradates and Panthea his wife. Abradates 
was prince of Shuftiam under the Babylonians, and had revolted, 
to Cyrus, about two years before, being induced thereto by 
his wife, a woman of extraordinary beauty, whom Cyrus had 
taken prifoner in his firll engagement with the Babylonians, and, 
treated in a moft obliging manner. This kind treatment drew 
over her hufband to Cyrus, and he being killed in the engage- 
ment with the Egyptians, as we have mentioned above, Pan- 
thea out of grief flew herfelf upon his dead body, and Cyrus, 
caufed them both to be interred with great pomp, and a ftately 
monument to be ere&ed over them near the river Pa&olus, 
vyhere it was to be feen many ages after (5^. 



.5) Idem, 1. v. &MU 
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« 

{hould be fpared', and neither their wives nor child- 
ren touched, provided they brought him all their gold 

and fifver. This condition they readily complied with, 

and Crcefus himfelf, who was taken and brought to Cyrus, 
fe't them an example by delivering his immenfe treafures 
up to the conqueror. Cyrus, touched with companion at 
the king's misfortune, and admiring his conftancy in fo 
great a change, treated him with great clemency, fufFering 
him to enjoy both the title and authority of king, under 
the fole reftri&ion of not having power to make war. 
From that time he took him with him in all his expediti- 
ons, either out of efteem for that prince, or out of policy, 
that he might be more fecure of his perfons (K). 

Cyrus 



s idem. 1. vii. p. 181 — 184. 



(K) The taking of Crcefus is differently related by Herodotue, 
and thofe who have copied after him (6). According to thefe, 
Crcefus being fhut up in Sardis difpatched ambaffadors to all his 
allies, intreating their affiftance. But in the mean time Cyrus 
preffed the fiege fo vigoroufly, that he took the city, before any 
fuccours could arrive, and the king in it, whom he condemned 
to be burnt alive. And accordingly placed him on a great pile 
of wood, accompanied by fourteen young Lydians. The de- 
lign of Cyrus in fo doing was, according to Herodotus, to offer 
this facrifice to fome God as the firft fruits of his victory, or to 
perform a vow, or perhaps to fee, as he had heard of his piety 
towards the gods, whether any of them would fave him from 
the fire. When Crcefus had afcended the pile, notwithstanding 
the weight of his misfortunes, he recollected the words of So- 
lon, who had told him, no man could be called happy before 
his death. Revolving thefe words in his mind, he cried out with 

a great figh three times, Solon, Solon, Solon. Which when 
Cyrus heard, he commanded his interpreter to afk him, whofe 
afliftance he implored. Upon this Crcefus acquainted him, that 
Solon, an Athenian philofopher, having formerly vifited him, 
and viewed his immenfe treafures, had defpifect all, and plain- 
ly told him, inftead of applauding his happinefs, that he could 

not pronounce any man happy fo long as he lived, becaufe no 
man could forefee what might happen to him before his death ; 
of the truth of which being now thoroughly convinced by his 
prefent calamity, he called upon the name of Solon. This 
raifed inCyrus fuch a fenfe of the uncertainty of all human felici- 
ty, and compaffion for Crcefus, that he commanded the fire to 
be prefently extinguilhed, and the unfortunate king taken down. 

Accord ingly 



(6) Hsrodot. 1. i. c, 85. 



i 



Chap. ii. The Hiftory of the Perfians. 

Cyrus after the conqueft of Lydia continued in Lefler 

Alia, till he had fubdued the feveral nations inhabiting 
that great continent, from the iEgean fea to the Euphra- 
tes. From thence he marched into Syria and Arabia, and 
having brought thofe nations likewife under fubje&ion, 
he again entered Aflyria, and marched towards Babylon, 
the only city in all the eaft that now held out againft him. 
Nabonadius, or, as, Herodotus calls him,Labynitus, hearin 
that he was advancing to his metropolis, marched out to 
give him battle, but being without much ado put to flight, 
he retreated to Babylon, where he was immediately block- 
ed up and clofely beiieged by Cyrus. The fiege of this 
important place was no eafy enterprize. The walls were 
of a prodigious height, the number of men to defend them 




very great, and the city ftored with all forts of provifions 
for twenty years, However, thefe difficulties did not dif- 

courage Cyrus from profecuting his defign. But defpairing 
to take the place by llorm, he caufed a line of circumvallati- 

on to be drawn quite round the city with a large and deep 

ditch, reckoning that if all communication with the 

country 




Accordingly all endeavours were ufed to execute his orders, but 
the fire could not be maftered. In this diftrefs Crcefus being in. 
formed that Cyrus defigned to fave his life, but feeing his 
Perfians attempted in vain to extinguish the flame, burft out 
into a flood of tears, and with a loud voice invoking Apollo, be- 
fought that god to deliver him from the prefent danger, if any 
of his offerings had ever been agreeable to him. He had fcarce 
ended his prayer when clouds were feen gathering in the ai 
which before was ferene, and a violent itorm of rain enfuing 
quite extinguilhed the flame. Cyrus underftanding by this mira- 
ous event that Crcefus was a pious prince and greatly favoured 
the gods, not only fpared his life, but allowed him a very 
honourable maintenance, and made ufe of him ever after as on$ 
of his chief councilors, and at his death recommended him to 
his fon Cambyfes, as the perfon whofe advice he would havd 
him chieflv to follow. 

« 

The fame writer tells us, that, upon the taking of the city 
ofSardis, a certain Perfian, not knowing Crcefus, advanced to 
kill him. As he, not earing to furvive that difafter, did not, 
attempt to avoid the blow, his fon, who was born dumb, feeing 
the foldier ready to ftrike, was moved with fuch fear and ten- 
dernefs for the life of his father, that in that inftant he cried 
out, Soldier fpare the life of Crcefus. Thefe were the firft 
words he ever uttered, hut from that time he continued to (beak 

readily till his death (7). 



{7). Herodot. ibid, 
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country were cut off, the more people there was with 



the city, the fooner they would be obliged to furrcnder 



That his troops might not be over- fatigued, he divided 
his army into twelve bodies, and appointed each body its 
month for guarding the trenches. The befieged, thinking 
themfelves out of all danger by reafon of their high walls 
and magazines, infulted Cyrus from the ramparts, and 
looked upon all the trouble he gave himfelf as fo much 
unprofitable labo 



t 



Cyrus, having fpent two entire years before Babylon, 
without gaining any confiderable advantage over the city, 
at laft refolved upon the following ftratagem, which put 
him in pofleflion of the place. He was informed, that a 
great annual folemnity was to be kept in Babylon, and 
that the Babylonians on that occafion were accuftomed 
to fpend the whole night in drinking and debauchery. 
This he thought a proper time to furprife them in, and 

accordingly fent a ftrong detachment to the head of the 

canal leading to the great lake, which we have elfewhere 
defcribed u , with orders, at an appointed time, to 
break down the great bank, which was between' the 
lake and the canal, and to turn the whole current into 
the lake. At the fame time, he pofted one body of troops 
at the place where the river entered into the city, and an- 
other where it came out, ordering them to march into 
the city by the bed of the river, as foon as they mould 
find it fordable. Towards the evening he opened the 
head of the trenches on both fides of the river above 
the city, that the water might difcharge itfelf into 
them. By this means, and the breaking down of the 
great dam, the river was foon drained. Then the two 
fore- mentioned bodies of troops according to their orders 
entered the channel, the one commanded by Gobrias, 
and the other by Gadates, and finding the gates all left 
open, by reafon of the general diforder of that riotous 



night, they penetrated into the very heart of the city with- 
out any oppofition, and meeting at the palace, according 
to their agreement, furprized the guards, and cut them 
in pieces. Thofe who were within the palace opening 
the gates to know the caufe of this confufion, the Per- 
lians rufhed in, took the palace and killed the king, who 
fword in hand came out to meet them. The king being 

killed 

* Herodot. 1. i. c. 177. Cyropaed. 1. vii. p. 186—188. 

• Vol. IV. ch. 9. Se<& 4, Defcription of Babylon at the. lat« 
ter end* 
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killed, and thofe who were about him put to flight, the 
reft voluntarily fubmitted, and Cyrus without any farther 
refiftance became matter of the place, and concluded his 
conquefts after a war of 21 years w . The taking of Ba- Babylon 

by Ion put an end to the Babylonian empire, and fulfilled J^* 
the predictions, which the prophets Ifaiah, Jeremiah, and^/ Be- 
Daniel had uttered againft that proud metropolis, and of fore chrift 
which we have already given a particular account*. 53 8 * 

The king of Babylon being killed, Darius the Mede 
is faid in fcripture to have taken the kingdom By Da- 
rius the Mede is meant Cyaxares, king of the Medes 
and uncle to Cyrus, as we have fully proved in the hiftory 
of Media. For Cyrus, as long as his uncle lived, held the 
empire with . him in partnerftiip ; nay, fo far did he car- 
ry his complaifance, that he let him enjoy the'firft rank. 
Cyrus having fetled his affairs at Babylon, returned into 
Perfia-to pay a vifit to his father and mother, who were 
ftill alive and after a (hort ftay there went back to Ba- 
bylon together with Cyaxeres. On their arrival they con- 
certed together the fettling of the whole empire, and having 
divided it into 1 20 provinces, the government of thefe was 
given to fuch as had diftinguifhed themfelves during the war. 

The civil government being thus fettled, Cyrus order- 
ed all his forces to joyn him at Babylon. On a general re- 
view he found, they confifted of 120,000 horfe, 20.00 
chariots armed with fcythes, and 600,000 foot. Of thefe 
having distributed into garifons, fuch a number as he judged 
neceffary for the defence of the feveral parts of the empire, 
he marched with the remainder into Syria, where he fet- 
tled the affairs of that province, and then reduced the o- 
ther nations as far as the Red-Sea and the confines of E- 
thiopia z . In this interval of time Daniel was by order of 
Darius, who remained at Babylon, call into the lions den, 



t * 



we have related in the hiftory of Media 

About two years after the reduction of Babylon, Cy-Year th& 
axares dying, and alfo Cambyfes king of Perfia,. Cyrus, 
returned to Babylon and took upon him the whole govern- 5 ^ 
ment of the empire a , which he held for the fpace of 
feven years (K). In 



w Idem. ibid. p. 189 192. * Vol. iv. c, 9. fe& iv. 

part. laft. y Dan. v. 31, vii. 1. viii. 1. r Idem. ibid. 
z Idem. 1, viii. p. 233. a Idem, ibidi 

(K) The reign of Cyrus is reckoned, from his firlt coming 

out of Perfia to the aMance of his uncle Cypres at the head 
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In the firffc of thefe feven years expired the 70 years of 
the Babylonifli captivity, when Cyrus publifhed the famous 
edict, whereby the Jews were allowed to return , to Jem 



falem. There is no doubt, but this edict was obtained by 
i)aniel, who was in great credit and authority at court. 
That he might the more effectually induce the king to grant 
him that favour, he {hewed him the prophecies of Ifaiah; b , 
naming him 120 years before his. birth, as one.appointed 
by God to be a great conqueror, and king over many nati- 



ons, and the reftorer of his people, by ordering their 

temple to be rebuilt, and Jerufalem and Judea to be re- 



pofTeffed by their antient inhabitants. 

Cyrus having iffued out his decree for the reftoringof 

the Jews 'to their country, and; the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple of Jerufalem, the captive Hebrews aflembled out of 
the feveral provinces of the Babylonian , empire, : to the 
number of 4236 perfons with their fervants, who amount- 
ed to 7337 more, and fef out for Judea. And thus was the 
irate of Judah and Jerufalem again reftored, after they 

had lain defolate 70 years (L). Cyrus reftored at the 

fame 



b Ifa. xliv. 28. xiv. 1. 




(,-<-. • 

of the, Perfian army, to have Med thirty years ; from the take- 

ing of Babylon nine years, and . from his being fole monarch of 
the whole empire, after the death of Cyaxares in Media and 
Cambyfes in Perfia, feven years. Tully (8) reckons by the firft 
account, Ptolemy (9) by the fecond, and Xenophon (10) 
the third. The firft of thefe feven years is the firft year of Cy- 
rus mentioned by Ezra (11), wherein an end was put to the 
captivity of Judah, and liberty granted them to return to their 
country, the feventy years of captivity being then expired. 

(L) It may not be improper in this place to infert the famous 
edict of Cyrus in favour of the Ifraelites ; an edic\ for which 
it may be prefumed that God endowed him with fo many hero* 
ic virtues, and bleft him with a conftant feries of profperit/ 
and victories. 

In the firft year of Cyrus, king of the Perfians, that the word 

of the Lord might he accomplifFd, that he had promifed by the 
mouth of Jeremy, the Lord raijed up the fpirit of Cyrus the king 
of the Periians ; and he made proclamation through all his king- 
dom , and alfo by writing', faying , 'Thus faith Cyrus king 0 
the Perfians, the Lord of Ifrael the moft high Lord, has matt 

tne king of the whole world, and commanded me to build him an 

houft 




4 

(8) Cic de divinat. 1. 2. (9) Ptolem. in Canone. . (io) Cy 
ropssd. 1. viii. ( 11) Ezra, i.. 1. 
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fame time to the Jews all the veflels of the temple, 
which Nebuchadonofor had brought from Jerufalem, and 
lodged in the temple of his God Baal. 

After the return of the Jews, the Samaritans, their 
declared enemies, did all that lay in their power to pre- 
vent the building of the temple ; and though they couli 
not alter Cyrus's decree, yet they prevailed by bribes with 
the minifters to obftrucl: the execution of it; fo that for 
feveral years the building went on but very flowly. 

And it feems to have been out of grief tq fee the pious 
intentions of Cyrus thus difappointed, that in the third 
year of that prince Daniel gave hirnfclf up to mourning 
and fading for three years together c . 

But to return to Cyrus. This prince, being equally 
beloved by his own natural fubje&s and thofe of the con- 
quered nations, peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his labours 
and victories. His new erected empire was bounded on 
the eaft by the river Indus, on the north by the Cafpian 
and Euxine Teas, on the weft by the iEgean, and on the 
fouthby Ethiopia and the fea of Arabia. He kept his re- 
fidence in the heart of thefe countries, fpending the feven 
cold months at Babylon by reafon of the warmth of that 
climate 5 three months at Sufa in the fpring„ and two 
months at Ecbatan during the heat of the fummer , d . 

Having fpent feven years in this flare of tranquillity, 
and eftablifhed his empire with fuch wifdom, that upon 
the ftrength of this foundation alone it ftood above 200 
years, notwithstanding the rafh and impolitic proceedings 
of his fucceflbrs, he died in the 70th year of his age % 
equally regretted by all the nations of his vaft-lpreadingS^ 




Year of the 



dominions. He had reigned, from his firft taking upon flood 2470 



him the command of the Perfian and Median armies, 

F 2 thirty 
^Dan. x. i. 3, ^Cyropxd. 1. viii. p. 333. e Cicero. 

de Divin", Li. 
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hauls at Jerufalem in Jewry. If therefore there he any of you 

that are of his people, let the Lord, even his Lord, he with 
him, and let him go up to Jerufalem that is in Judea, and huild 
the houfe of the lord of Ifrael ; for he is the Lord that dwel- 
leth in Jerufalem, Whofoevcr then dwell in the places about, let 
them help him ( thofe 1 fay that are his neighbours ) with gold, 
and with filler, with gifts, with horfes, and with cattle, and 
*thcr things which have been fct forth by <vqw for the temple of 

Ske Lord at Jerufalem (12), 



{12) Efd. ii. 1, 7 
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thirty years f ; from the reduction of Babylon nine » 5 and 
from his being fole monarch of the eaft, after the death 
of his uncle Cyaxares, or Darius the Mede, feven years h . 
Authors are ftrangely at variance with each other as to the 
manner of his death. Xenophon's account, who makes 
him die in his bed as fortunately as he jived, amidft his 
friends and in his own country, feems to us by far the raoft 
probable. For all authors agree, that he was buried at 
Pafargada in Perfia, where Xenophon fays he died, and 
his monument was to be feen there in the time of Alexan- 
der the Great. Had he been flain in Scythia, as Herodo- 
tus and Juftin relate, and his body mangled as they would 
have us believe, how could it ever have been refcued out 
of the hands of thofe enraged barbarians, and buried at 
Pafargada ? Befides, it is by no means probable, that fuch 
a wife man, as Cyrus is reprefented to have been, and fo 
far advanced in years, would have engaged in fo ram an un- 
dertaking, as the Scythian expedition is defcribecl to have 
been by thofe who relate it. Neither can it be conceived ' 
how after fo great an overthrow the Perfian empire could 
have fubfifted, efpecially in the hands of fuch a fucceflbr as 
Cambyfes was. For Herodotus tells, that he was killed 

and . his whole army, confifting of 200 5 ooo men cut in 
pieces (M), 
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f Cic. ubi fupra. £ Ptol. in Can. h Cyropaed. 1. viii, 
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(M) Diodorus Siculus (13) tells us, that he' was taken priso- 
ner by Tomyris queen of the Maffagetes, and by her orders 
crucified. Ctefias (14) fays, that in a battle againit the Derbi- 



cans, a people bordering upon Hyrcania, he was wounded i 

the thigh by a certain Indian, of which wound he died three; 
days after. John Melela of Antioch, out of a forged book; 
afcribed to Pythagoras* acquaints us, that he was llain in a (eai 
light by the Samians. 

Some writers tells us (15), that, after the reduction of Babylon, 
Cyrus, having a victorious army at his devotion, and Cyaxares be- 
ing returned from Babylon into Media, revolted from Cyaxares,! 
in conjunction with the Perfians under him, who were incited; 
thereunto by Harpagus a Mede, and Artabazus, who had aflilK 

cd Cyrus in fubduing Afia minor, and had been injured by Da| 

rift! : 



(13) Diodor, Sicttl* 1, ii. (14) Ctejia?, L xi. (15) Siaid^fe 

Ariftarchos* 
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On his death-bed he appointed his fon Cambyfes to fuc- 
ceed him, who accordingly took pofleffion of that vaft em- 
pire : to his other fon Smerdis he left feveral confiderable 
governments. Cambyfes, known in fcripture by the name 
of Ahafuerus *, was fcarce well fettled on the throne when 
he refolved upon a war with the Egyptians. The occaft- 
on of this war, as related by Herodotus, feems fabulous k . 



'Tis moft likely, that Amafis, who was then king of 
Egypt and had fubmitted to Cyius, upon the death of that 
great conqueror, refufed to pay his fucceflbr the fame ho- 
mage and tribute. But be that as it will, Cambyfes, in or- 
der to carry on the war with fuccefs, made vaft preparations 

both by fea and land. The Cypriots and Phaenicians fur- 
niflied him with (hips ; and for his land-forces, he added 
to his own troops great numbers of auxiliaries, efpecially 
of Greeks, Ionians, and iEolians, who were the main 
ftrength of his army. But the greateft help he had in this 
war was from Phanes of Halicarnaffus, who, being com- 
mander of fome Greek auxiliaries in the fervice of Amafis, 
took fome difguft, and going over to Cambyfes made fuch 
difcourfes to him of the nature of the country, the ftrength 
of the enemy, and the ftate of affairs in Egypt, as greatly 
contributed to the fuccefs of this expedition. 'Twas par- 



ticularly by his advice, that Cambyfes contracted with 



Arabian king, whofe 



lay between the confines 



of Paleftine and Egypt, to furnifii his army with water 
during his march through defarts that parted thofe two 
countries. The Arabian fulfilled his agreement by fend- 
ing many camels loaded with (kins full of water, without 

which Cambyfes could never have marched his army that 
way } . 

Being thus prepared, he invaded Egypt in the fourth 
year of his reign. On his arrival upon the borders of 
that kingdom, he was informed, that Amafis was jufl 

dead* 



5 Ezra iv. 6. k Herot.l. iii. cap. i. and this hift. Vol 

P- 2 7*> 273. 1 Herodot. 1. iii. c. 4—9. 



nus. Harpagus was fent by Cyaxares with an army againft Cy- 
rus ; but in the heat of the battle revolted with great part of 
the army to Cyrus, Cyaxares raifed a new army, and was again 
defeated near Pafargada in Perfia, and taken prifoner. By this 
victory, fty they, the monarchy was tranflated from the Medes 
to the Perfians. But this account we have already rejected, as 

not agreeing m \\ with holy writ, as that which we read in 
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dead^ and that his fon Pfamm nitus, who had fucceeded 
him, was drawing together a >werful army to prevent 
his penetrating into the kingdom. Before Cambyfes could 
open a pafTage into the country, it was neceflary for him to 
ke Peluilanij which was the key of Egypt on that fid 




ut as that was a ftrong place, and in a condition to hold 
out a long time, Cambyfes had recourfe to the following 
itratagem, probably fuggeft'ed to him by Phanes. Being 
informed, that the whole garrifon confifted of Egyptians, 
he placed in the front of his army a great number of cats, 
dogs, fheep, and other annimals, that were looked upon as 
facred by that nation, and then attacked the city. The 
foldiers of the garrifon not daring to throw a dart, or {hoot 
an arrow that way, through fear of killing fome of thofe 

animals, Cambyfes poffefTed himfelf of the place without 
oppofition m . 

Cambyses had fcarce taken poflefiion of this impor- 
tant place, when. Pfammenitus at the head of a powerful 
army advanced to ftop his further progrefs ; whereupon a 
bloody battle enfued between the two armies. But before 
they engaged, the Greeks and Carians who ferved under 
Pfammenitus, to {hew their refentment againft Phanes, 
for introducing the Perfians into Egypt, brought his chil- 
dren into the camp, killed them in the fight of their fa- 
thers, and in the prefence of the two armies drank their 
blood. The Perfians, enraged at fo cruel a fight, fell 
upon the Egyptian army with fuch fury that they foon put 
them to flight, and cut the greateft part of them in pieces. 

Thofe who faved themfelves by flight retired to Memphis 



(N). Cambyfes purfued them clofe, and arriving at 

Memphis* 



m Polvaen. 1. vii. 



(N) On occafion of this battle Herodotus (16) takes notice of 
an extraordinary circumftance, whereof he himfelf was an eye- 
witnefs. The bones of the Perfians and Egyptians were in his 
time Hill to be feen in the place where the battle was fought, 
but feparated from each other. The fkulls of the Egyptians, 
fays he, were fo hard, that they could hardly be broken by the 

violent blow of a large (lone 5 whereas thofe of the Perfians were 
fo foft and weak, that they were broke with the leaft blow of 2 
pebble. This difference, as our author tells us, Was owing to 



the Egyptian cuftom of ihaving the heads of their children 




by which means the hones were rendred thicker and Si 



ger 



i 



(16) Herodotrl. iii. c. is. 
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Memphis, fent a herald into the city, on a veffelof Mity 

lene, by the river Nile on which Memphis ftood, to fum- 
nion the inhabitants to a furrender. But the people tran- 
fported .with rage, fell upon the herald, and tore him and 

all that, were with him to pieces. But Cambyfes, after a 



fliort fiege having ftormed the place, fully revenged their 



death, caufing ten Egyptians of the firft rank to be pub- 
licly executed for everyone of thofe they had flain, and 
the eldeft fon of Pfammenitus was one of the number. 
As for the king himfelf who was taken prifoner, Camby- 
fes was inclined to treat him kindly ; for he not only fpared 
his life, but appointed him an honourable maintenance : 
But he , not at all affected with this kind ufage, did all 
that hy in his power to raife new troubles, in hopes of re- 
covering his crown ; whereupon he was condemned to 
drink bull's blood, and thus ended his life after a reign of 
fix months, and with him died the antient fplendor and li- 
berty of Egypt, for all that country immediately fubmitted 



to the conqueror n 

On the news of this fuccefs, the Lybians, Cyrenians 
and Barceans fent embaffadors with prefents to Cambyfes, 

declaring themfelyes ready to fubmit to him, and receive 
his forces in their fTrong-holds. From Memphis he march- 
ed to the city of Sais, the burying place of the Egyptian 
kings. Here he caufed the body of Amails to be inhu- 
manly taken out of its tomb, and, after expofing it 

to a thoufand indignities, ordered it to be thrown into the 

fire and burnt. The wrath, which this prince vented up- 
on the dead body of Amafis, (hews the irreconciieable 
hatred he bore him. Whatever waMfie caufe of that aver- 
fion, he feems to have been by it chiefly prompted to invade 

The next year, which was the fixth of his reign, he 
refolved upon three different expeditions, the firft againfl 

the 




■ 

11 Herodot. 1. iii. c. 13 — 15. 0 Idem. ibid. c. xvi. 
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ger through the heat of the fun, and the head preferved from 

baldnefs, there being fewer people bald in Egypt, as Herodo- 
tus obferves, than in any other country. As the heads of the 
Egyptians were ftrengthened by this method, fo thofe of the 
Perfians were foftened by the contrary cultom. For they were not 
expofed to the fun, but always covered with caps and tur bants. 
Our author adds, that he obferved the fame thing zt Pa premis 
in 'thofe who, together with Achsemenes the fon of Darius 

were defeated by I^rue king of Juybia, 
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the Carthaginians, the fecond againft the Harrimonians, and 
the third againft the Ethiopians. But he was forced to drop 

the firft project, by reafon the Phoenicians, without whofe 
help he could not carry on that war, refufed to aflift him 
againft the Carthaginians, who were defcended from them, 
Carthage being originally a Tyrian colony. But his heart 
being fet on the other two expeditions, he fent embafladors 
into Ethiopia, who under that character were to adl: as 
ies, and give him intelligence of the ftate and ftrength 
of the country. But the Ethiopians being well apprized 
of the errand on which they were come, treated them with 
great contempt. However, the Ethiopian king, in return 
for the prefents they brought him from Cambyfes, fent 
him back his own bow, advifing him to make war upon 
the Ethiopians, when the Perfians could as eafily bend that 
bow as they could. Before he delivered the bow to the 
Perfian embafladors, he addrefled them with this fpeech, 

* c 'Tis not from any confideration of my friendfhip that 

the king of Perfia fent you with thefe prefents ; nei- \ 
<c ther have you fpoken truth, but are come into my king* 
* c dom as fpies. If your matter were an honeft man, he 
* c would defire no more than his own, and not attempt to 
cc enflave a people who had never done Vim any injury, 
ci However, give him this bow from me, and let him 
*' know, that the king of Ethiopia advifes the king 
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** Perfia to make war upon the Ethiopians, when the 
* € Perlians fhall be able thus eafily to bend fo ftrong a bow, 
* 6 and in the mean time to thank the gods, that they have 
C€ never infpired the Ethiopians with a defire of extend- 



c 



* 6 ing their dominions beyond their own country. 

Cambyses, being informed by his embafladors of aD 
that had pafled, flew into a violent paflion, and ordered his 
army immediately to begin their march, without confider- 
ing, that they were furniflied neither with provifions nor 
any other neceflaries for fueh an expedition. He left the 
Greek auxiliaries behind him to keep the new conquered 
countries in awe during his ab'fence, and with the whole 
body of his land-forces began his march. Wfien he ar* \ 
rived at Thebes in the upper Egypt, he detached 50,000 
men againft the Hammonians, ordering them to ravage 
the whole country, and burn the oracle of Jupiter Ham- 
mon, while he with the reft of his army {hould march a- 

gainft the Ethiopians, But before he had marched a fifth 
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part of the way, his provifions were confuted, arid the 

army reduced to the neceffity of eating their beafts of bur- 
then. Cambyfes notwithftanding thefe difficulties, pur- 
fued his ram attempt, and the foldiers fed upon herbs and 
grafs, fo long as they found any in their way. But when 



they arrived in the fandy defarts, they werfe brought 




fuch extremities as to be obliged to devour one another;, 
every tenth man, upon whom the lot fell, being doomed 
to ferve as food for his companions, a food^ fays Seneca, 
more to be dreaded than famine itfelf d . The king ftill per^» 
fifted in his mad defign, till at laft being apprehenlive of 
the danger his own perfcn was in, \\e gave over the enter- 
prize, and retreated to Thebes, after having loft great part 

of his army in this wild attempt 

As for that part of the army which was fent againft the 
Hammonians, they marched from Thebes, and by the help 
of their guides arrived at the city of Oaus, inhabited 
gamians, and feven days march diftant from Thebes. No- 
body doubts, as our author informs us f 9 but they arrived at 
that place. But what was their fate afterwards is uncertain, 
for they never returned either to Egypt or their own counr 
try-. The Hammonians informed Herodotus, that they 
marched from Oafis, and that, after they had entered the 
fandy defart which lies beyond that city, a violent wind 
began to blow from the fouth, at the time of their dinner, 
and raifed the fands to fuch a degree, that the whole army 
was overwhelmed and buried alive. 

Cambyses on his return to Thebes caufed all the tem- 
which in that fuperftitious city Were very rich smii 
numerous, to be pillaged and burnt doVn to the ground. 
We may judge of the richnefs of thofe temples from the 
remains faved from the flames, which amounted to the fum 
of 300 talents of gold, and two thoufahd three hundred 
talents of filver. He likewife carried away the famous cir- 
cle of gold that encompaffed the tomb of king Ozymaiv- 
dias, being 365 cubits in circumference* and on which were 
reprefented all the motions of the feveral corifteliations 

From Thebes Cambyfes marched back to Memphis; 
where he difcharged the Greek mercenaries and fent them 
to their refpe£tive countries. On his entry into the city, 
finding the citizens all in mirth arid jollity becaufe their 

% pd Apis had then appeared among them* he Was highly 

provoked 




* Seneca de Ira. 1. in. c. 2b. e Herodot. ubi fuprau c. 25, 2(5 

Idem, ibid. s Diodtf. $fcoL 1 : i, p. 43 





equld bend the bow, which the king of Ethiopia had fent 

wi thin 
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provoked, as fuppoflng that they rejoiced becaufe of his 

unfuccefsful expedition. He therefore called the magi- 
ftrates to learn of them the caufe of that public mirth. 
They gave him a true account of the whole matter 5 but 
he, not believing what they faid, caufed them all to be 
put to death. He fent afterwards for the priefts, fwho 
made him the fame anfwer, telling him, that it had been 
always their cuftom when their god appeared amongft them 
to celebrate his appearance, with the greateft demonftrati- 
ons of joy they could exprefs. To this he replyed, that 
if their god was fo kind and familiar as to (hew himfelf to 
them, he would be acquainted with him, and therefore 
commanded the deity to be brought forwith before him. 

The chief god of the Egyptians was Ofiris, at Mem- 
phis called Apis. This god they worftiipped in the fhape 
of a bull, and always kept in his temple a bull, to which 
they paid divine honours in his ftead. He was to be the 

calf of a cow incapable of bearing another, and impreg- 
nated, as the Egyptians believed, by thunder. We have 
fpoke elfewhere 1 of the marks which were to diftinguilh 
him from all others. When he died, another with the 
fame marks was fought for and put in his room. When 
this calf was brought to Cambyfes, who expe&ed to fee 
fome deity, he flew into a violent paflion, and drawing his 
dagger wounded the Apis in the thigh, and reproaching the 
priefts for their ftupidity in worfhipping a brute, ordered 
them feverely to be whipt, and all the Egyptians at Mem- 

that mould be found celebrating the feaft of Apis, to 
be flain. The Apis after he had languifhed fome time died 
of his wound in the temple, and was buried by the priefts f 
who carefully concealed his death from Cambyfes k . 

The Egyptians fay, that after this facrilegious action, 
which was looked upon by them as the greateft inftance of 
impiety that ever was committed amongft them, Camby- 
fes was immediately feized with lunacy and grew mad. 
But his actions (hewed that he was fo long before, of whic 
he gave feveral inftances. We find the following upon 
record, 

He had a brother by the fame father and mother, called 

by Xenophon Tanaoxares, Smerdis by Herodotus, and by 

Juftin Mergis. He attended Cambyfes on his Egyptian 
pedition ; but being the only perfon in the army that 
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Chap. ti. The Hiftory of the Perfians 





within two fingers breath, Cambyfes from hence conceived 
fuch a jealoufy of him, that, being no longer able to 
bear him in the army, he fent him back into Perfia. Af- 
ter his departure Cambyfes dreamed, that a meffenger ar- 
riving from Perfia told him, that Smerdis was feated on the 
throne, and touched the heavens with his head. Where- 
upon, fufpe&ing that his brother afpired to the crown, he 
difpatched Prexafpes, one of his confidents, into Perfia, 
with orders to put him to death, which he accordingly 

executed ] . 



This murder was 'followed bv another ft 



mi 



nal. Cambyfes had with him in the camp his youngeft 
fifter, by name Meroe. As this princes was very beauti 



ful, he fell violently in love with her, and was defirous 
to marry her. But being convinced of the novelty of his 
defign, he fummoned all the royal judges of the Perfian 
nation, whofe office it was to interpret the laws, to 
know whether there was any law allowing a brother to 
marry his fifter. The judges, being unwilling to authorize 

fuch an inceftuous marriage, and at the fame time dread- 
ing the effe&s of the king's violent temper fhould they 
contradict him, returned this crafty anfwer. That they truly 
knew of no law allowing a man to marry his own fifter, 



/ 
f 



but they had a law which gave the king of Perfia liberty 
do whatever he pleafed. Upon this anfwer he folemnlr 



married her, and thereby gave the firft example of that 
inceft, which was afterwards practifed bv mo ft of his fuc 
ceftbrs. and bv fome of them carried fo fa 



■ as to marry 

their own daughters. This fifter he took with him in 
all his expeditions, and gave her name to an ifland in the 
Nile between Egypt and Ethiopia, which he conquered 



his wild expedition againft the Ethiopians. The occa- 
fion and manner of her death is reported in the follow- 

manner. As Cambyfes was one day diverting himfelf 



in feeing a young dog and the whelp of a lion fi_ 
the dog being over- matched, another of the fame litter 
breaking loofe came to his aftiftance, by which means 
the lion was maftered. Whilft the king was mightily 



pleafed with this adventure, Meroe, who fat by him, be- 
gan to weep, and being obliged to tell her husband the 
caufe of her grief, flie confefled that this accident put her 
m mind of the fate of her brother Smerdis, whom no- 
body had been fo good-natured enough to afiift. There 

needed 



I Idem. c. 30. 
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+ 

needed no more than this to excite the rage of that brutal 

prince, who, notwithftanding her being with child, gave 
her fuch a blow with his foot on the belly, that &e mif- 
carried, and foon after died * ( N). 

He caufed alfo feveral of the chief lords of his court 

to be buried alive, and daily facrificed fome of them to 
his wild fury. He one day afked Prexafpes, who was hia 
chief favourite, what the Perfians faid of him, and what 
character they gave him in their private converfations. 
Prexafpes anfwered, that they highly applauded his actions 
in general, but thought him too much addi&ed to wine 



I underftand you, replied the king, they pretend that wine 



\ 




a Idem, c. 31, 32. 



(N) The Egyptians, as our author informs us (17) relate the 

matter in a different way. They fay, that as Cambyfes and his 
•fifter were at table, me took a lettuce, and pulling the leaves 
afunder, afked her hufband, whether an intire lettuce was not 
more beautiful than one pulled in pieces. He anfwered, it was 5 
whereupon Meroe reply'd, that he had reprefented the broken 
lettuce by difmembering the houfe of Cyrus. Upon thefe words 
Cambyfes ft ruck her with his foot, which> as flie was 

$hild, occafiQned her death. 




U7) Idem* c. %z 



t 



deprives me of my underftanding, but whether this charge 
be true or not you (hall be judge. Upon which he be- 
gan to drink to a far greater excefs than he had ever done 
before. Then ordering the fon of Prexafpes, who was his 
cup-bearer, to ftand upright at the farther end of the room 
with his left hand upon his head ; and turning to Prexaf- 
pes, if I flioot, faid he, this arrow through the heart of 
thy fon, the Perfians you muft own have flandred me, but 
if I mifs, I {hall willingly allow them to have fpoke the 
truth. He had no fooner uttered thefe words, than draw- 
ing his bow he {hot the arrow through the body of the 
young mam Then commanding him to be opened, and [ 
finding the arrow had pierced his heart, he afked the father J 
with great joy, and in an infulting manner, whether he 
Jvad ever feen a man {hoot with a more {ready hand, and 
whether or no the Perfians had injured his character, 
faying that wine deprived him of his reafon ? The unfor 

tunate father, being under great apprehenfions for his own 

life* 
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Chap* 1 1. The Hiftory of the Perfians* 

m 

life, anfwered, that a god could not have (hot more dcx- 

teroufly n (O). 

While he was proceeding in this furious manner, 
Crcefus king of Lydia thought fit to lay before him the 
bad confequences that might attend fo tyrannical a govern- 



ment, which provoked him to fuch a degree, that he or 



dered him to be put to death. But the officers, who re 
ceived his orders, fufpended the execution of the fentence 
-and concealed Crcefus, thinking, that, if Cambyfes mould 
enquire for him .and repent of his rafh refolution, they 
mould be well rewarded for faving his life ; but if they 
found, that Cambyfes neither altered his mind, nor de- 
fired to fee him, they might frill put him to death pur- 
fuant to their orders. The very next day he asked for 
Crcefus, which the officers hearing acquainted him, 
that the king of Lydia was frill alive. Cambyfes was tranf- 
ported with joy when he heard that his orders had not 
been put in execution, but at the fame time commanded 
all thofe who had faved him to be immediately put t<* 
death, becaufe they had not obeyed his orders °. 

Cambyses in the beginning of the 8th year of his 
reign left Egypt in order to return to Perfla. On his come- 
ing into Sy ria he met an herald fent from Sufa to the army, 
to acquaint them, that Smerdis the fon of Cyrus was pro- 
claimed king, and command them all to acknowledge and 
obey him. This event was brought about in the following 
manner. Cambyfes, at his departure from Sufa on the 
Egyptian expedition, had left the adminiftration of affairs 
during his abfence in the hands of Pattzithes one of the 
chief of the Mages. This Patizithes had a brother who 
very much refembled Smerdis the fon of Cyrus, and was, 
perhaps on that account, called by the fame name. As 
foon as he was fully aflured of the death of that prince, 
which had been carefully concealed from moft others, and 
at the fame time informed, that Cambyfes indulged his ty- 1 
rannical temper to fuch a degree that he was grown infup 

portable 

n Idem. 1. iii. c. 34, 35. °Idem. ibid. c. 36. 

(0) Seneca (18), who copied this {lory from Herodotus, after 
fhewing his detection of fuch a barbarous and cruel action, 
condemns Hill more the monttrous flattery of the father with 
thefe memorable words ; Sceleratius telum illud laudatuai eft 

quam miffum. 



9- 



(18) Seneca, 1, iii. de Ira, c. 14, 




what he thought to avoid in Media he found in Syria. 
And therefore being informed that the place, where he re- 
ceived the wound, was called Ecbatan, taking it for cer- 
tain that he muft die there, he aflemhled the chief Perfian 
lords that ferved in the army, and having represented to 
them the true ftate of the cafe, he carueftly exhorted them 
never to fubmit to the impoftor, or fuller the fovereignty 



to pafs again from the Perhans to the Medes, of which 
nation Smerdis theMege was,but to ufe their utmuft endea- 
vours to place on the throne one of their own blood. But 
the Perfians, fufpec"ting all this was faid by him out of ha- 
tred to his brother, had no regard to it,andCambyfes, eying 
a few days after of his wound which mortified, they quiet 




fubmitted to the Perfon whom thev found on the throne, 

fuppoling him to be the true Smerdis, To this delufion 

Presafpes 



* 
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portable, he placed his own brother on the throne, giving 

out that he was the true Smerdis the fon of Cyrus, and im- 
mediately difpatched; heralds into all the parts of the empire 
to give notice of Smerdis's acceffion to the crown, and re- 
quire all the provinces to pay him their obedience. The 
herald who was difpatched to Egypt, findingCambyfes with 
his army at Ecbatan in Syria, placed himfelf in the midft 
of the army, and openly proclaimed the orders of Patizi- 
thes. Cambyfes caufed him to be feized, and having ftricV- 
ly examined him in the prefence of Prexafpes who had re- 
ceived the orders to kill his brother, he found that the true 
Smerdis was certainly dead, and that he who had ufurped 
the throne, was Smerdis the Ma<?;e. The mention of that 
name greatly affe£ted Cambyfes, and revived in his memo- 
ry the dream, in which he had feen a meffenger who came 

to acquaint him, that Smerdis was feated on the throne. 

Reflecting how unjuftly he had murdered his brother, he 
burftout inaflood of tears, and immediately ordered his army 
to march, with a defign to fupprefs the growing rebellion. 
But as he was mounting his horfe, his fword flipt out > 
of the fcabbard, and wounded him in the thigh. But 
thus wounded he asked the name of the city, and being 
informed that the place was called Ecbatan, he faid in the 
prefence of all, fate has decreed that Cambyfes the fon 
of Cyrus fhall die in this place. For while he was in E- 
gypt, having confulted the oracle of Butus, which was 
very famous in that country, he was told, that he fhould 
die in Ecbatan ; which he underftanding or Ecbatan in 
Media refolved to fave his life by avoiding that place ; but 
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Prexafpes greatly contributed, by faying, that he had not 
killed Smerdis the fon of Cyrus with his own hand p. 

Cambyses reigned feven years and five months. When 
he came firft to the crown, the Samaritans begged of him 
that he would put a Hop to. the building of the temple at 
Jerufalem. And their application was not in vain, for 

h he had fo much refpe& for the memory of his fa- 
ther, as not openly to revoke his decree, yet in a great mea 

fare he fruftrated the defign of it, by laying the Jews un 
der fuch difficulties that they could not purfue the work**. 

This prince is called in fcripture r Artaxerxes, by Ke- Smerd . s 
rodotus Smerdis, by ^Efchylus Mardys, by Ctefias Spenda- M age# y ear 
tes, and by Juftin Oropaftes. As foon as he had taken of the flood 
upon him the fovereignty v he granted to all his fubje&s ^^ 7 Jq^ 
exemption from taxes and all military fervice for three years, 522 
and treated them with fuch hen incence, that all the nations 
of Afia, the Perfians only excepted, exprefled great forrow 
on the revolution that happened a few months after. And 
further to fecure himfelf on the throne* he married Atofla 



the daughter of Cyrus, thinking that in cafe of a difcoverjr 

he might hold the empire by her title. She had been be- 
fore married to her brother Cambyfes, who, upon the 
above-mentioned decifion of the royal judges, having mar- 
ried one of his fillers, took to wife alfo the other. And 
the Mage pretending to be her brother married her upon 
the fame footing. But the precautions, he made ufe of to 

prevent his being difcovered, only encreafed the fufpicion 

that he was not the true Smerdis. He had married all his 
predeceflbrs wives, and among the reft Phedyma the daugh- 
ter of Otanes, a Perfian nobleman of the nrft rank. Ota- 
jies,to be fully fatisfied in this matter fent a trufty melTenger 
to his daughter, to know of her, whether the king was, 
really Smerdis the fon of Cyrus, or fome other man. Phe- 
dyma returned anfwer, that, as {he had never feen S 
dis the fon of Cyrus, (he could not fatisfy his curiofity, 
Otanes by a fecond meffage defired her to enquire cf Ato'f- 
fa, who could not but know her own brother, whether 
this v/ere he or not. But his daughter let him know, that 
Ihe was not allowed to fpeak with Atofla, or fee any 
other of the women, becaufe the king, whoever he was, 
had from the very beginning of his reign lodged his wives 

in diftinft and feparate apartments. This anfwer greatly 

increafed 




p Idem 4 Liii c, 64—66 s Ezra iv. 4. 6. r Ezra iv. 7. 14 
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The Hiftory of the Bcrfians. Book I, 

increafed the fufpicion of Otanes, who thereupon lent a 
third menage to his daughter, directing her, when (he 

mould be next invited to his bed, to take the opportunity, 
While he was afleep, of feeling whether he had ears or no ; 
for Cyrus having formerly caufed the ears of Smerdis the 
]VEage to be cut off for a crime he had been guilty of, he 
told her, that, if the king had ears, file might be fure 
that he was Smerdis the fon of Cyrus, but if otherwife, he 
could be no other than Smerdis trie Mage, and therefore 
unworthy of poffefling the crown orherperfon. Phedy- 

ma anfwered, that the danger was very great, becaufe if 
the king had no ears and fliould furprize her endeavouring 
to find out fuch a truth, he would not fail putting her to 
death : neverthelefs, in obedience to the commands, of her 
ither, fhe would make the attempt, and take upon her to 
fatisfy his doubt. And accordingly the firft time (he went 
to the king, as foon as (he perceived him faft afleep, file 
took the opportunity of making the trial, and finding he 
had no ears, early next morning acquainted her father 
therewith, whereby the impofture was difcovered. Otanes 
upon this information imparted tjhe 1 whole affair to Gobry- 
as and Afpathines, Perfians of great diftin&ion, and 
whofe honour he could rely on. Thefe three agreed a- \ 
mong themfelves, that each of them fliould name one of 

his moft trufty friends to be admitted into the fecret. Pur- 

fuant to this refolution, Otanes named Intaphernes, Go- 
bryas Megabyzus, and Afpathines Hydarnes. In the mean 
time, Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes, arriving at Sufa from 
Perfia where his father was governor, they all agreed to 
make him privy to all their refolutions, which they did ac- 
cordingly. Darius at their firft meeting told them, that 
he thought no man in Perfia but himfelf had known that 
Smerdis the fon of Cyrus was really dead, and the crown 
ufurped by a Mage, and therefore he was come with a defign 
to kill the ufurper, without imparting this defign to a 
one, that the glory of fuch an action might be entirely his 
own. But fince. others were apprifed of the impofture, 
was of opinion, that the ufurper fliould be difpatched with 
all expedition, delays being in fuch cafes very dangeroi 
and the beft-concerted defigns eafily difappointed. Otanes [' 
on the other hand was for putting off the execution of their [ 
delign till fome better opportunity offered, and not attem- 
pting the enterprife till they had increafed their number. But 
Darius remonftrating the danger there was of being difco 

vered and betrayed, if they let the. nrefertf; opportunity 

' 1 flip? I 
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flip, or imparted their defign to others, and openly pro- 
fiting, that if they did not make the attempt that very 
day, he would prevent any one from accufing him by dif- 
clofmg the whole matter to the Mage, it was unanimoufly 
agreed, that they ihould not feparate, under any pretence 
whatsoever, but immediately, upon thebreaking up of 
their meeting, go to the palace, and either put the usurp- 
er to death, or die in the attempt 1 . 

While they were concerting their meafures, the two 
Mages in order to remove all fufpicion engaged Prexafpes 



in their intereft, and with great promifes prevailed upon 



him to give his word, and oblige himfelf by oath, never 



to difcover the fraud they had put upon the Perfians. Prex- 
afpes, as we have related above, knew, that Smerdis the 
fon of Cyrus was not living, having by the command of 
Cambyfes put him to death with his own hand. The Ma- 
ges having engaged Prexafpes to befilent, acquainted him 
farther, that having determined to affcmble all the Perfians 
under the walls of the palace, they defired.he would a- 
fcend a certain tower, and from thence publicly declare 
that the king upon the throne was truly Smerdis the fon 



y 



9 



of Cyrus. Prexafpes having taken upon him this office 
the Mages fummoned the Perfians together, and command- 
ed him to mount tl?e tower, and , from thence harangue 



the people. Prexafpes began his difcourfe with the genea 



logy of Cyrus, and then put the Perfians in mind of the 
great favours the- nation had received from that prince. Af- 
ter' having extolled Cyrus and his family, to the great a 



ftonifhment of all, he fmcerely declared all that had paf- 
fed, and toid the people, that the apprehenfions of the 
danger he muft inevitably run by publiftiing the impolture 
had contained him to conceal it fo long ; but now, not 
being able to a£t any longer fuch a dishonourable part, 
he acknowledged, that he had been compelled by Cam- 



byfes to put his brother to death with his own hand, and 
that the perfon who poflefled the throne was Smerdis the 
Mage. He then begged pardon of the gods and men for 
the crime he had committed by compulfion and. a>ain{fc 
his will,, and fulminating many imprecations againft the 
Perfians, if they Ihould negiec\ to recover the fovereignty 
and punifh the ufurper, he threw himfelf headlong from 
the top of the tower, and died on the fpot. 'Tis eafy 



* Idem, L iii. c f 74.. 75 



Vol, 
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to imagine what confufion the news of this accident occa- 
fioned in the palace s . 

In the mean time, the confpirators, not knowing what 

had happened, were going to the palace determined to ex* 
ecute their defrgn. On their way they were informed of 
what Prexafpes had faid and done, which obliging them 
to retire and confer together, Otanes earneftly defired them 
anew to defer the enterprize. But Darius ftill iniifting 
pon the immediate execution, and rejecting all propofi 



f. 



of delay (P), they fell in with his opinion and went direct 
to the palace. The guards refpe&ing their dignity 




and not fufpe&ing perfons of their rank and figure, per 
mitted them to pafs without afking them any queftions. 
But as they came near the king's apartment, the eunuchs, 
who attended there to receive melFages, refufed them 
admittance, and threatened the guards for permitting them 
to pafs. Upon this the feven Perfians, encouraging each o- 
ther,drew therr fwords, killed all that oppofed their pafTage, 
and penetrated to the very room where the two Mages 
were confulting about the late affair of Prexafpes. They 

no fooner heard this tumult and uproar, but the one take- 
ing up a bow and the other a javelin, the weapons that 
came firft to hand in that confufion, they engaged the con- 
fpirators. He, who had the bow, foon found that wea- 
pon of no ufe in fo clofe an a&ion ; but the other with 
his javelin wounded Afpathtnes in the thigh, and ftruck 
out the eye of Intaphernes. One of the brothers being 
killed, the other retired into a room, adjoining to the 
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Mage mur- pl aC e where they fought, with a defign to fhut himfelf 
<3ered ' but was fo clofely purfued by Darius and Gobryas that 

they broke into the room with him, Gobryas having feized 
him held him faft in his arms, but, as it was quite dark 
in that place, Darius flood ftill, not knowing how to di- 
rect his blow, and fearing to ftrike left he fhould kill Bis 

friend inftead of the enemy ; which Gobryas perceiving 

* defired 



f 



• Idem, c. 74, 75. 



(P) Herodotus (19) tell us, that as they were contending feven 
hawks appeared purfuing two vultures in the air, and tearing 
them to pieces ; which when the feven Perfians obferved, they 

accepted the omen, all to a man fell in with Dariu?,and marched 
ftrait to the palace. 
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Chap. 1 1 . The Hiftory of the Perfians: 

defired him to ftrike, though he fhould kill them both. 
Upon this Darius refolved to put all to the venture, and 

by good fortune killed theufurper. Having thus difpatched 
the two brothers ; they cut off their heads, and leaving 
their two wounded companions to fecure the palace, the 
other five, carrying the heads of the two Mages, with 
their hands all fmeared with blood, marched out of the 
palace, expofed the heads to the eyes of the people, and 
declared the whole impofture. The Perfians being inform- 
ed of what pafTed, were fo enraged againft the impoftors 
that they fell upon the whole feci:, and killed every Mag 
they met ; and if night coming on had not put an end t< 

the flaughter, not one of that order had been left alive 
The day on which this happened was ever afterwards 



lebrated by the Perfians with the greateft folemnity, called 



> 



by the name of Magophonia, or the flaughter of the 
Mages. On that feftival the Mages durft not for many- 
years after appear abroad, but were obliged to fliut them- 
felves up in their houfes f . 

Sme rdis reigned only eight months, during which time 
a ftop was put to the rebuilding of the temple at Jerufa- 
lem. For aflbon as he was feated on the throne, the Sama- 
ritans acquainted him, that the Jews were rebuilding their 
city and temple, that they had always been a rebellious and 
ftubborn people, and that if he allowed them to finifti that 
work they would without doubt withdraw their obedience 
from the king, whereby he would lofe all the provinces 
on that fide of the Euphrates. For the truth of what 

they faid concerning the ungovernable temper of the Jews, 
they referred him to the records of his predeceflbrs, which 
they defired him to enquire into touching this matter* And 
accordingly Smerdis, upon thefe remonftrances havin 
caufed the records to be carefully examined, and finding 
with what difficulty the Jews had been reduced by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, iffued an edic"t, forbidding them to pro- 
ceed any farther in the work, they had begun,and charged 

the Samaritans to fee it put in execution. Hereupon 
the work was laid afide till the fecond year of Darius Hy- 
ftafpis, that is for the fpace of near two years u (Q). 

2 But 





1 Idem, c. 76 79. u Ezra iv. 7—24. 

(Q) That Cambyfes was the Ahafuerus and Smerdis the At- 
tarerxes of fcripture is plain from their obflru&ing the work of 

the temple; For they are faid in the facred hiftory to have reign- 
ed 



Tfte Hiibry of t&e Pepftans.* Book I 

BuT to return to the conf^irators; when the tumult and 
diforders, which attend fu.ch events, were appeafed, they 
met to confult among themfelves what form of government 
they mould introduce. Otanes was for a republic, Mtr 
gabyzus fpoke for an oligarchy, and Darius declared for 

monarchy. The opinion of the latter was, after a long 

debate, embraced by all except Otancs, who, finding his 
ientiments over- ruled, told them, that fmce they were re- 

iolved.to fet up a king he would not be their competitor for 
dignity which he abhorred* and that being determined 



to govern as a king he Would not be governed by one, and 



therefore was willing to give up his right to the 
on condition that neither he nor his pofterity (hould be 
fubje£t to the royal power. The other fix granted him his- 
demand ; whereupon he immediately retired, and his de- 
scendants alone retained their liberty, which they enjoyed 

even in our author's days, being then no farther fubjec"r to 
the king thanit fuited their conveniency, and only obliged 
to conform to the cuftoms and manners of the country w . 

UPON his departure the other fix began to deliberate in 
what manner they mould proceed to the election of a new 
king. But in the firft place they unanimoufly agreed, that 
whofoever of them mould be chofen, he mould every 

year prefent Otanes and his pofterity with a Median veil, 

a mark of great dirtin&ion among the Perlians, becaufe 
lie had been the chief author of the enterprize. In the 
next place they determined, that the feven mould have full 
liberty to enter into all the apartments of the palace with- 
out being introduced ; and that the king mould not be al- 



lowed to marry a woman out of any other family than of 
the feven cpnfpirators. Then taking the future election 

into confideraticn, they thought lit to refer it to the Gods; 
and accordingly they all agreed to meet the next morning 

rifmg of the fun on horfe-back, at an appointed 




place in the fuburbs of the city, and that he, whofe horfe 
£rft neighed, mould be king; for the fun being the chief 

deity 



w Herodot. 1. iii. c. S3. 



ed between Cyras and Darius, by wliofe decree the temple was 
finimed. But none reigning between Cyrus and Darius except 



Cambyfes and Smerdis, we mull conclude, that none but Cam- 
byfes snd Smerdis could be the Ahafuerus and Artaxerxes* who 

are faid in Ezra (20) to have put a flop to this work. 



(20) Ezra iv. 5, 6, 7, 
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deity of the Perfians, they imagined by this method to rer 

fer the election to him. Oebares, who had the charge of 
Darius's horfes, hearing of this agreement, led a mare 
over-night to the place appointed, and brought to her his 
matter's horfe. The next morning the fix; Perfians re- 
pairing to the place purfuant to their, agreement, Darius's 
horfe remembering the mare immediately neighed, and his 
competitors difmounting adored him as king x . - 

The Perfian empire being thus reftored by the valour 
of thefe feven lords, they were raifed by the new king to 
the higheft dignities, and honoured with mod ample privi- 
leges ; in all public affairs they were the flrft to deliver 
their opinions ; and ever afterwards the Perfian kings of 
this race had feven chief councilors privileged in the fame 
manner, and by whofe advice all the public affairs of the 
kingdom were tranfa&ed. Under this character we find 
them often mentioned in fcripture 

Darius was the fon of Hyftafpes, a noble Perfian or ^" Iu ^- tep 
the royal family of Achaemenes, who had attended Cyrus the* flood* 
in all his wars, and was at that time governor of the pro- 2477. 
vince of Perfia. Darius is called in the writings of the BcforeChri* 
modern Perfians Gufhtafp, and his father Lohrafp, and 5 **' 
are famous among the Perfians to this day. Darius, the , 
better to eftablifti himfef on the throne, married the 



two Daughters of Cyrus, Atoffa and Artyftona. The 
former had been wife to her brother Cambyfes, and alfo 
to the Mage, but Artyftona had not been married before, 
and proved the mo ft favoured and beloved of all his wives; 
for to thefe he added Parmys the daughter of the true Smer- 
dis, .and Phedy ma Jme daughter of Otanes, who detected 
the Mage. Having thus confirmed his power, he divided 
the whole empire into twenty fatrapies or governments, and 
appointed a governor over each divifion, ordering them 



pay an annual tribute, Perfia alone was excepted from all 
manner of taxes ; the Ethiopians and inhabitants of Col^- 
chis were enjoined to make only fome prefents, and the 
Arabians to furnilh yearly fuch a quantity of irankincenfe 
as was equal in weight to a thoufand talents. By this ef- 
tablifhment Darius received the yearly tribute of 14 

JEuboic talents, befides fevcral other fums of fmall con- 

fequence. * 
Darius in the very beginiiing of his reign put to death 




Intaphernes, one of the feven cbnfpirators, on the folio 
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ing occafion. In taph ernes went tp the palace to confer 
with Darius ; but attempting to enter, purfuant to the 
agreement above-mentioned, in virtue of which they were 
to have free accefs to the king at all hours, except when 



he was alone with fome of his wives, he was ftopt by the 



door-keeper and a mefTenger, under colour that the king 
was in company with one of his wives. Intaphemes not 
believing them drew his fey me tar, and having cut off both 
their nofes and ears, fattened their heads in a bridle, and 
fo left them. In this condition they went in, and {hew- 
ing themfelves to the king, acquainted him with the caufe 
of the ill ufage they had received. Darius apprehend- 
ing that this attempt might have been concerted by the (ix, 
fent for them, one after another, and afked whether they 
approved the action. But finding that Intaphernes alone 
was guilty, he caufed him to be feized with his children 
and family, left his relations, whom he fufpe&ed, fhould 
raife a rebellion. While they were under confinement, 
the wife of Intaphernes made fuch loud complaints and la 

mentations at the gates of the palace, that Darius touched 



with compaflion granted her the life of any one among 



her relations, leaving her the choice of the perfon. She 
after fome deliberation chofe her brother. Which Darius 



hearing, afked her, why fhe had fo little regard for her 



hufband and children, as to fave the life of her brother ra 
ther than theirs* The woman readily anfwered, that (he 
could get another hufband, and have by him other children, 
if (he (hould be deprived of thofe fhe had ; but could never 
have another brother, her father and mother being already 
dead. The king was fo well pleafed with this anfwer, 
that he not only pardoned her brother, but faved alfo her 
eldeft fon. The others were all put to death with Intapher* 
nes, without any regard to his late deferts z . 

In the beginning of the fecond year of Darius, the 
Jews refumed the work of the temple, being exhorted 
thereto by the prophet Hagvrai a . Which the Samaritans 
underftand ing applied themfelves to Tatnai, whom Darius 
had appointed governor of Syria and Paleftine, acquainting; 



him, that the Jews were not authorized to purfue that 



work, which if perfected would encourage them to fhake 
off the Periian yoke. Upon thefe remonflrances Tatnai 
accompanied by Setharboznai, who, feems to have been go- 

yernor of Samaria^ went up to Jerufalem, and after view 
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ing the work enquired of the elders by what authority they 
had refumed it. The elders produced the decree of Cy- 
rus ; whereupon the governor, who was a man of great 
juftice and probity, wrote to the king, fairly ftating the 
cafe, and defiring that fearch might be made into the ar 
chives for the decree of Cyrus, which the Jews produced 
to juftify themfelves in what they were doing. The king, 
upon the receipt of this letter,ordered the archives of Baby- 
lon and Ecbatan to be carefully examined, and the decree 
being found in thofe of the latter, for Cyrus was at Ecba- 
tan in Media when he granted it, the king commanded it 
to be ftriclly obferved in every particular, and having fent 
it to Tatnai and Setharboznai enjoined them to fee it fully 
and effectually put in execution, decreeing, that whom- 
ever fhould attempt to alter the edi£t, or prevent its being 
put in execution, fhould have his houfe pulled down, and a 
gibbet being made of the timber of it, he fhould be hang- 
ed thereon. On the publication of this decree at Jerufa- 
lem;) the work of the temple went on very fuccefsfully, 
and the frate of the Jews in Judaea and Jerufalem was en- 
tirely reftored b ( R), 

About the beginning of the fifth Year of Darius, the 



Babylonians, not being able to live any longer in fubje£t 



to the Perfians, who not only loaded them with heavy taxes 
but had removed the imperial feat from Babylon, formerly 
the miftrefs of the eaft, to Sufa, and thereby greatly di- 
minimed the fplendor of that city, attempted to retrieve 



their antient grandeur, by felting up for themfelves a- 



gainft the Perfians, as they had done in former times againft 
the Aflyrians. With this view, taking advantage of the 
troubles that had happended, fir ft on the death of Camby- year o( 
fes, and afterwards on the murder of the ufurper Smerdis, fic: ; d 241 
they had privately ftored their city with all manner of pro- Bc ^Cl 
vifions for many years, and at laft broke out into an open ^byion 
rebellion, which drew Darius with all his forces to befiege revolts, 
the city. The Babylonians, feeing themfelves fhut up by 

fo numerous and powerful an army, turned all their thoughts 



G 




to 



b Ezra vi. 



(R) From die 19th year of Nebuchadnezzar, according to 
the Jewilh account (which was the 1 7th according to the Baby- 
lonian computation) when Jerufalem was deftroyed, to the 4th 
year of Darius Hyihfpis, when the Jews were thoroughly reftor- 
e d, juft feventy years patted according to the canon. So that fa- 
tted ar** profane, chronology exactly agree in this particular. 
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to the fuppor ting of a long fiege, which they imagined would 

tire out the enemy's troops. To prevent the conmmption 
of their provifions they took the raoft defperate and barba- 
rous refolution, that ever was put in' execution by any nation. 

They agreed among themfelves to get rid of all unnecefTary 
mouths, and therefore drawing together all the women, old 
' men, and children, they ftrangled them without diftincl:ion, 
whether wives, fathers, motners, or fitters, every one being 
allowed to fave only the wife he liked beft, and a maid- 
fervant to do the work of the houie c . 

Darius, having lain before Babylon a year and eight 
months, and being no lefs tired than his army with fo te- 
dious a fiege, endeavoured by various ftratagems and 



fices to take the place, among others he made ufe of that 
which had fuccceded fo well with Cyrus. But all his ef- 
forts were rendered ineffectual by the unwearied vigilance 
of the Babylonians. When he was ready to break up the 
fiege and return to Perfia, Zopyrus, one of his chief com- 
manders, put him in poffefiion of the town by the following 
contrivance. He cut off his nofe and ears, and, having 
mangled his hoc!/ in a moft cruel manner with ftripes, fled 
to the Babylonians thus disfigured, feigning to have been 



fo treated by Darius for adviiing him to raife the fieg 



The Babylonians, feeing a man of that diftinclion fo bar- 
baroufly ti fed, believed all he faid againft Darius, and, 

alluring themfelves of his fidelity, gave him the command 
of fome forces. With thefe he {allied out, and having 
furrounded ten thoufand Perfians, which Darius by agree- 
ment had polled near the walls, he cut them all in pieces 
on the fpot. A few days after in another fally he killed two 
thoufand more \ which fo pleafed the Babylonians, that he 
was appointed commander in chief of all their forces. Be- 
ing veiled with this command, he made a third fally, and 
put four thoufand more Perfians to the fword. Upon this 
fuccefs Zopyrus acquired fuch credit, that the guard of 
'the city was entirely committed to his care. Not long 
after Darius, purfuant to the agreement they had made, 
advanced with the whole body of his army, and furround- 
ed the city. The Babylonians mounting the walls made a 

vigorous defence ; but in the mean time Zopyrus, opening 

the gates of Belus and Ciffia, introduced the Perfians, and 

delivered the city up to Darius, who without this ftrata- 

Babylon gem. could never have maftered it. Thus Babylon was 

taken 



1 
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taken a fecond time, and Darius, being put in poflemon 
of it, beat down the walls from 200 cubits high to 50 ; 
and of thefe walls only Strabo d is to be underftood to fpeak, 
where he tells us, that the walls of Babylon were only 



fifty cubits high. As for the inhabitants, after having im- 



paled about three thoufarid of the moft guilty and adtive in 
the revolt, he pardoned the reft. And becaufe the Baby- 
lonians had deftroyed their women, he took care to furnifh. 
them with wives, enjoining the neighbouring provinces 
to fend 50000 women to J3abylon, without which fupply 
the place muft foon have become depopulated. As for Z 



pyrus, he was defervedly rewarded by Darius with the 
higheft honours he could heap upon him during the whole 
courfe of his life. That prince frequently ufed to lay, that 
he would willingly lpfe twenty Babylons, rather than £ 



Zopyrus fp disfigured. Befides many other ample rewards, 
he beftowed upon him the revenues of Babylon for life, 
free from all charges and taxes, and could never after be- 
hold him without fhedding many tears e . 

After the reduction of Babylon, Darius undertook TheScy- 
an expedition againft the Scythians, inhabiting thofe coun-thian exp 
tries which lie between the Danube and the Tanais. His dition# 
pretence for this war was, to revenge the calamities which 
they had brought upon Afia, when they invaded that coiin-" 
try about 120 years before, and held it in fubjedion for the 

of 28 years, as we have related in the hiftory of 
Media. This he gave out as the motive inducing him 





war, to which his ambition alone and deftre of extending 
his conquefts prompted him. Having made vaft prepara- 
tions for this expedition, and levied an army of 700,000 
men, he marched to the Thracian Bofphbrus, and havir 
there paffed over on a bridge of boats, he reduced 2 
Thrace ; from Thrace he advanced to the Ifter or Danube, 
where he had appointed his fleet to join him. Here he 

marched his army over another bridge of boats, and en- 
tered Scythia. The Scythians, after having conferred toge- 
ther about the meafures they fliould take to oppofe fo pow» 
erful an enemy, determined not to venture an engagement 



in the open field, but to withdraw themfelves from th 
frontiers in proportion as the Perfians advanced, laying 
afte the country and filling up the wells and fp 




Purfuant to this refolution they met Darius on the frontie 

and finding him difpofed to give them battle, they retired 
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drawing him from country to country, till his army was 
quite tired with fuch tedious and fatiguing marches. At laft 
he began to be feniible of the danger he' was in of pe- 



ri fhing with all his forces, and having refolved to g 



that rafh enterprize and retire home, he lighted in the 
ht a great number of fires, and leaving the old men and 




/ 



fick behind him in the camp, he marched off with all pof- 
fible expedition in order to reach the Danube. The Scy- 
thians, perceiving the next morning that the enemy was de- 
camped, detached a confiderable body to the Danube, who, 
as they were well acquainted with the roads, arrived at the 
river before Darius. The Scythians had fent exprelTes be- 
fore-hand to perfuade the Ionians, whom Darius had left 
to guard the bridge, to break it down, and retire to their 
own country. Now they preffed them to it more earneft- 
, reprefenting to them, that, as the time prefcribed by 
Darius was expired, they were at liberty to return home, 
without breaking their word, or being wanting to their du- 
ty ; for Darius had given them leave to break down the 
bridge, and withdraw to their own country, if he did not 
return at a prefixed time, which was already elapfed. 
Hereupon the Ionians began to confult among themfelves, 
whether or no they mould comply with the requeft of the 
Scythians. Miltiades, prince of the Cherfonefus of Thrace, 
having the public intereft more at heart than his own 
private advantage, was for embracing fo favourable an op- 
portunity of making off* the Perfian yoke, breaking down 
the bridge, and thereby cutting off Darius's retreat. All 
the other commanders fell in with him, except Hiftiaeus 

prince of Miletus, who reprefented to the Ionian chief 

that their power was linked with that of Darius, fince it 
was under his protection that each of them was lord in 
his own city, and that the cities of Ionia would not fail 



9 



to $epofe them and recover their liberty, if the Perfian 
power fhould fink or decline. This fpeech made a deep 
impreflion upon the Ionian generals, and private, intereft 
prevailing over the public good, they determined to wait 
for Darius, but, in order to deceive the Scythians and pre- 
vent them from ufing any violence, they declared, that 
their defign wajs to retire purfuant to their requeft 5 and 
the better to imps.fe upon the enemy, they began to break 
down the bridge, encouraging the Scythians to return back 
meet Darius, and defeat him. They readily complied 
with the Ionians requeft, but miffed Darius who arrived 

fafe at the bridge, repaffed the Danube, and returned into 

Thrace* 
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Thrace. Here he left Megabyfus, one of his chief gene* 

rals, with part of his army to complete the conqueft of 

that country. With the reft of his troops he repaired the 
Bofphorus, and took up his quarters,, at Sardis, where he 
fpent the winter and the greateft part of the year following 
to refrefh his army, which had fuffered extremely in 
that rafh and unfuccefsful expedition f . 

Megabyzus having brought all Thrace under fubje&i- 
on, difpatched feven Perfian noblemen, that ferved under 
him, to Amyntas king of Macedon, enjoyning him 



knowledge Darius for his mafter by the delivery of earth 



and water. Amyntas not only complied with their requeft, 
but received them into his houfe, and, having prepared a 
fumptuous feaft, entertained them with great magnificence. 
At the end of the entertainment, the Perfians, being heat- 
ed with wine, deiired Amyntas to bring in his concubin 
wives, and daughters. Though this was contrary to the 
cuftomof the country, the king, fearing to difpleafe them, 
did as they required. But the Perfians not obferving a due 
decency on that occafion, the king's fon, by name Alex- 
ander, being no longer able to fee his mother and fitters 
treated in fuch a manner, contrived to fend them out of 

the room as if they were to return immediately, and at the 
fame time had the precaution to get his father out of the 
company. In the mean time, he caufed a like number of 
young men to be drefTed like women, and armed with 
poniards under their garments. Thefe he brought into the 

room inftead of the others, and when the Perfians began to 
ufe them as they had treated the women, they drew their 
poniards, fell upon the Perfians, and killed both the noble- 
men and their attendants. Great fearch was made bv M 



gabyzus for thefe noblemen, but Alexander having with 
large prefents bribed Bubares, who was fent to enquire 
after them, their death was concealed, and the whole mat- 
ter {tilled s. 



The Scythians, to be revenged on Darius for invadii 
their country, having paffed the Danube laid wafte all that 
part of Thrace which had fubmitted to the Perfians, as 
far as the Hellcfpont, and loaded with booty returned home 
without meeting with any oppofition. 

Darius, having fufficiently refremed his troops after the 
Scythian expedition, began to think of extending his do- 
minions 



f 
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minions eaftwards, and in order to facilitate his defign re> 
folved in the firft place to make a difcovery of thofe coun- 
tries* With this view he caufed a fleet to be built and equip- 
ped at Cafpatyrus, a city on the river Indus. The com-* 
mand of this fleet he gave to Scylax, a Grecian of Cary- 
andia a city of Caria, who was well verfed in maritime 
affairs. His orders were to fail down the current, and 
make the beft difcoveries he could of the countries lying on 
either fide of the river, till he arrived at the fouthern ocean ; 
from thence he was to fleer his courfe weftward, and that 
way return back to Perfia. Scylax, having exactly obferved 
his inftructions, and failed down the river Indus, en- 
tered the Red- Sea by the ftraits of Babelmandel, and on 
the 30th month from his firft fetting out landed in Egypt, 
at the feme place, from whence Necho king of Egypt for- 
merly fent out the Phaenicians, who were in his fervice, 
to fail round the coaft of African. From hence Scylax re- 



turned to Sufa, where he gave Darius a full account of his 




obfervations. Darius hereupon entered India at the head 
of a numerous army, and reducing that large country 
made it the 20th province of the Perfian empire 
author gives us no account of this important war ; he on 

ly fays, that Darius received from the provinces he conquer- 
ed in this expedition an annual tribute of 360 talents of 

gold, according to the number of the days of the Perfian 
year at that time h (S). 

2fthe Ionf ^ ARIUS J ai * ter his ret urn to Sufa from the Scythian ex- 

"pedition, had appointed his brother Artaphernes governor 
of Sardis, and given Otanes the government of Thrace 
and the adjacent countries along the fea- coaft, in the room 
of Megabyzus. In the mean time, a fedition happening 
in Naxus,the chief Ifland of theCyclades in the iEgean fea, 
now called the Archipelago, the principal inhabitants, be- 
ing over-powered by the populace, were bamfned the ifland. 

In their diftrefs they had recourfe to Ariiragoras, befeech- 
g him to reftore them to their country. Ariftagoras at 



that time refided at Miletus, and governed that city as de 

puty 



^ Herodot. 1. iv. c. 44—40. 

{SJ This payment was made according to the ftandard of the 
Jtoboic talent, the fame with tha Attic, and therefore, according 

«o the loweit computation, amounted to one million and ninety* 
%e fhopjaad pound jierling, 
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puty to.Hiftiaeus pF), to whom he was both nephew and 

fon- in-law. When Ariftagoras underftood their cafe he 
refolded to improve the opportunity, and attempt to make 
himfelf mailer of Naxus. With this view he promifed to 
<nve the exiles all the affiftance he could. But not bein 
powerful enough to accompltfh his defign himfelf, he com- 
municated the matter to Artaphernes the king's brother 
governor of Sardis, reprefenting to him, that this was ; 



33 



fair opportunity of reducing Naxus ; that if he were once 
mafter of thatifland, all the reft of the Cyclades might be 

eafily 



(T /Darius, on his return to Sardis after his unhappy expe- 
dition againft the Scythians, being, informed, that he owed his 
.own fafety and that of his whole army to Hifticeus, who had pre- 
vailed upon the lonians not to deftroy the bridge on the Danube, 
fent for that prince, and defired him freely to a'fk what favour 
he pleafed for the eminent fervice he had done him. Hiftiseus de- 
fired the king to grant him the Edonian Myrcinus, a territory 
upon the river Strymon in Thrace, with the liberty of building 
a city there. His requeft being granted, he returned to Miletus, 
and having there equipped a fleet he failed for Thrace, took 
poffeflion of the territory granted him, and began the intended 
city. Megabyzus, who wa.s then governor of Thrace for Dari- 
us, being apprized how prejudicial that project might prove 
to the king's affairs, on his return to Sardis reprefented to Da- 
rius, that this new city ftood upon a navigable river ; that the 
country round about it afforded abundance of timber for the 

building of Ihips ; that it wais inhabited by fevera! nations both 
Greek and Barbarians, which could furnifti great numbers of 
men fit both for the fea and land fervice ; that if once thefe na- 
tions ft>ould be governed by fuch a ikilful and ent^rprizing prince 
as Hiftiseus, they might foon become fo powerful both by fea 
and land, that the king of Perfia would not be able to keep, them 
in fubje&ion, efpeciallv iinee they might be fupplied with gold 
and filver from the mines, with which that country abounded, 
to carry on any enterprize, Darius, being by thefe remonftran- 
ces made fenfible of the miftake he had committed, difpatclied a 
meffenger to Hiftiaius, enjoining him to repair to Sardis, in order 
to deliver his advice concerning matters of the utmoft confe- 
quence. Having thus drawn him, to Sardis, he took him with 
him toSufa, pretending, that he wanted fuch an able counfellor 

and faithful friend to be always about him, and telling him, that 

he fhould be able to find him fomething in Perfia, which 
would make him ample amends both for Myrcinus and Miletus. 
Hifbiaeus, finding himfelf under a necefiky of complying, attend* 
ed Darius, to Sufa, and left Ariftagoras governor of Miletus in 

his abfence. To this Ariftagoras the baniftied Naxians applied, 

for relief ( z\ ), 

(z.i) Herodot, 1. v< c» i. 
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eafily brought under fubje&ion ; that the ifle of Euboea ly- 
ing very near the other would be an eafy conqueft, and 

from thence the king would have a free paflage into 
Greece. Artaphernes was fo well pleafed with thefe pro- 
pofals, that inftead of the hundred (hips, which Ariftagoras 
demanded, he promifed him two hundred, provided the 
king approved of the enterprize. And accordingly having 
obtained the king's confent, he fent the next fpring to Mi- 
letus the number of fhips which he had promifed, under 
the command of Megabates a noble Perfian of the Achse- 
menian family. But his commifiion being to obey the or- 
ders of Ariftagoras, and the haughty Perlian not brooking 
to be under the command of an Ionian, a dhTention arofe 
between the two generals, "which was carried fo far, that 
Megabates, to be revenged on Ariftagoras, gave the Naxi- 
ans fecret intelligence of the defign that was carrying on 
againft them. Hereupon they made fuch preparations for 
their defence, that the Perfians, after having fpent four 
months in befieging the chief town of the ifland, and 
confumed all their provifions^ were obliged to retire. The 
project having thus mifcarried, Megabates threw all the 
blame upon Ariftogoras, and his falfe accufations being 
more favourably heard than the juft defence of the other. 

Artaphernes condemned him to defray all the charges of the 
expedition, giving him to underftand, that they would be 
exacted with the utmoft, rigor. As he was not able to pay 
fo large a fum, he forefaw that this muft end, not only in 
the lofs of his government, but his utter ruin. This de- 
fperate fituation made him entertain thoughts of revolting 
from the king, as the only expedient, whereby he could 
extricate himfelf from his prefent difficulties. No fooner 
had he formed this defign, but a meffenger arrived from 
Hiftiaeus who confirmed him in it. (Uj. Hiftiseus, after 
feveral years continuance at the Perfian court, being 
weary of the manners of that nation, and defirous 



bis country, thought this the moft likely 



to 



■ 

(U) Hiftiaeus being defirous to impart his defign to Ariftagoras, 
and finding no other means, by reafon all the paffages leading in- 
to Ionia were guarded, maved the hair of one of his fervants in 
whofe fidelity he moft confided, and having imprinted themefTage 
on his head, kept him at Sufa till his hair was grown again. He 
then difpatched him to Miletus without any other inftru&ions, than 

that upon his arrival he Ihould defire Ariftagoras to cut off hi§ 

hair and look upon his head (22). 



{22) Herodot. ibid. c. 36. 
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to accomplish his defire. For he flattered himfelf, that 
if any difturbances fhould arife in Ionia, he could prevail 
with Darius to fend him thither to appeafe them, as in 
effecl: it happened. Ariftagoras, finding his own inclinati- 
ons backed by the orders of Hiftiseus, imparted his defign 
to the leading men of Ionia, whom he found ready to 
come into his meafures, and therefore, being now deter- 
mined to revolt, applied himfelf wholly to make all manner 
of preparations for fo great an undertaking \ 

The next year, Ariftagoras to engage the Ionlans more 
refolutely to ftand by him, re-inflated them in their liber- 
ty and all their former privileges. He began with Miletus,- 
where he divefted himfelf of his power, and gave it up 
into the hands of the people. He then undertook a journey" 
through all Ionia, where by his example and credit he pre- 
vailed upon all the other petty princes, or, as the Greek 
then called them, tyrants, to do the fame. Having thus 
united them ail into one common league* and of which he 
himfelf was declared the head, he openly revolted from the 
king, and made great preparations both by fea and land 
for carrying on a war. To ftrengthen himfelf the more 
againft the Perfians, in the beginning of the follow- 
ing year he went to Lacedsemon to engage that city 
in his intereft. But not being able to prevail upon 
Cleomenes(W), who was at that time king of Lacaedemon, 
to fend him anyfuccours, he proceeded to Athens, where he 
met with a much more favourable reception, For he had 

the 



* Idem, 1. v. c. 35, 36. 

(W) Cleomenes having appointed him a time and place for an 
interview, Ariftagoras represented to him, that the Lacedaemoni- 
ans and Ionians were countrymen ; that Sparta being the moll 
powerful city of Greece, it would be much to their honour to 
concur with him in the defign he had formed of reftoring the 
Ionians to their antient liberty, that the Perfians, their com* 
mon enemy, were not a warlike People, but extremely rich^ and 
confequently would become an eafy prey to the Lacedaemonians ; 
that, confidering the prefent fpirit and difpofition of the Ionians,, 
it would not be difficult for them to carry their victorious arms. 

even to Sufa, the metropolis of the Perfian empire, and the place 
of the king's refidence. At the fame time, he fhewed him a de- 
fcription of all the nations and cities, through which they were 
to pafs, engraved on a plate of brafs, which he had brought along 

with him. Cleomenes defired three days time to confider of the 
matter, which being expired, he a&ed Ariftagoras in how many 

days 
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the good fortune to arrive there at a time, when the Athe- 
nians were difpofed to clofe with any meafures againft the 

Perfians, being highly exafperated againft them on the 
following occalion. Hippias, the fon of Pififtratus tyrant 
of Athens, having been baniihed about ten years before, 
and tried in vain feveral other ways to bring about his 
reftoration, at length applied himfelf to Artaphernes at 
Sardis;and having inilnuated himfelf into his favour, did 
all that lay in his power to frir him up againft them. The 
Athenians bavins; intelligence of this, fent ambafladors to 



Sardis, defiring Arlhaphernes not to give ear to what any 
of their out-laws (hould infinuate to their difadvantage. 
The anfwer of Artaphernes to this embafly was, that if 
they defired to live in peace, they muft recal Hippias. This 
haughty mefFage incenfed the Athenians to a great degree 
againft the Periians, and Ariftagoras, arriving there juft at 

this juncture, eafily, obtained whatever he defired. The 
Athenians ordered a fleet of twenty {hips to be immedi- 
ately equipped and fent to the afliftance of the Ionians, 

Tki E 



days one might travel from the coaft of Ionia to the city where 
the king refided, Ariftagoras, though an artful man and far fu- 
perior in all refpecls to Clecmenes,- yet made a flip, as our au- 
thor obferves, in his anfwer to this demand ; for as he defigned 
to draw the Spartans into Afia, he ought to have leffened the 
diftance from the coafts of Ionia to Sufa ; whereas he told him 
plainly, 'twas a ; journey of three months, which Cleomenes no 
fooner heard, than, interrupting him from proceeding in his di£ 
courfe concerning the way, he commanded him to depart Sparta 
before fun-fet, for advifing the Spartans to take a march into 
Afia, not to be performed in lefs than three months after their 
landing. Cleomenes then withdrew ; but Ariftagoras, taking an 
olive-branch in his hand after the manner of fuppliants', followed 
him home to his houfe, and endeavoured to prevail upon him by 
arguments of another nature, that is, by prefents ; but before 
he made any offer he defired him to bid his daughter Gorgo, a 
child about eight or nine years old, to withdraw ; but Cleomenes 
telling him that he might fpeak freely without apprehending any 
thing from fo young a child, Ariftagoras began with the pro- 
mife of ten talents, in cafe Cleomenes would comply with his re- 
queft, and receiving a denial, proceeded gradually in his offers 
till he came to the fum of fifty talents, • and then the girl cried 
out, Fly, father, fly, elfe this ftranger will corrupt you. Cleo- 
menes was fo well pieafed with the child's admonition, that he 
immediately retired into another apartment, and ordered AriiU- 
goras that inftant to depart his dominions (23). 



(23) Idem, 1. v. c, 51. 
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The lonians having at laft drawn together all their 

troops, and being reinforced with the twenty Athenian {hips 

and five more from Eretria* a city in thehland of Eubcea, 
they fet fail for Ephefus* and having left their fhipstherej 
they marched by land to the city of Sard is, which they ea- 
fily made themfelves' matters of. As moft of the houfes 
were built with reeds, an Ionian foldier having accidently 
fet one of * them on fire, and the flame fpreading, the 
whole city was reduced to afhes ; but the citadel, whither 
Artaphernes had retired, was preferved. After this acci- 
dent, the Perfians and Lydians drawing together their for- 
ces, and other troops coming full march to their afliftancej 
the lonians, who had not been able to force the citadel* 
judged it was high time for them to withdraw ; and accord- 
ingly marched back with all pofiible expedition in order 
to reimbark at Ephefus. But, before he reached that place* 

they were overtaken by the enemy* and defeated with 
great daughter. The Athenians* who efcaped, immedi- 
ately hoifted fail and returned home \ nor could they ever 

afterwards be prevailed upon to concern themfelves in this 

war. However, their having engaged thus far gave rife to 
that war, which was carried on afterwards for feveral gene- 
rations by the two nations, and ended at laft in the utter 

deftru&ion of the Perfian empire. For Darius* being in- 
formed of the burning of Sardis, and hearing that the A- 
thenians had been concerned in that undertaking, deter- 
mined from that time to make war upon Greece, and that 
he might never forget his refolution, he commanded one 
of his officers to cry every day to him with a loud voice* 
while he was at dinner, three times, Remember the Athe- 
nians. In the burning of Sardis the temple of Cybele, the 
chief goddefs of. that country, accidently taking fire, was 
entirely confumed* This accident ferved afterwards as a 
pretence to the Perfians 'for burning all the temples of 

reece. But the true motive which led them to this we 
lhall have occafion to mention hereafter *v . 

The lonians, though deferted by the Athenians, and 
confiderably weakened by their late overthrow, did not 
lofe courage* but purfued their point with great refolution. 

Their fleet failed to the Hellefpont and the Propontis, where * 

they reduced the city of Byzantium, and moft of the other 

Greek cities on thofe coafts. As they were failing back 

they 

k Idem, ibid. c. 99-^105,- 



Vol, V, 
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they made a defcent in Caria, and obliged the inhabitants 
to join them in this war. The people of Cyprus likewife 
entered into the fame confederacy, and openly revolted 
from the Perfians. The Perfian generals in thofe quarters,, 
finding that the revolt began to be univerfal, drew toge- 
ther what troops they had in Gilicia and the neighbouring 
provinces, and at the fame time enjoined the Phoenicians 
to aflift them with their whole naval power. The Ionians, 
as they were failing to Cyprus, fell in with the Phoeni- 
cian fleet, attacked, and difperfed them. But at the fame 
time the Perfian troops, that were landed in Cyprus, have- 
ing gained a complete victory over therebeL, and killed 
in the engagement Onefilus, the fon of Cherfis, author of 
their revolt, the Ionians reaped no advantage from their 
victory by fea ; for the whole iiland of Cyprus was again 
brought under fubjection *. 

After the reduction of Cyprus, Daurifes, Hymees, 
and Otanes, three Perfian generals, and all fons-in-law to 
Darius, having divided their forces into three bodies, march- 
ed three different ways againft the revolters. Daurifes held 
his courfe to the Hellespont, and from thence, after pof- 
ieffing himfelf of the revolted cities, marched againft the 
Carians, whom he overthrew in two fucceffive battles ; 
but in a third being drawn into an ambufcade he was flain 
•with feveral other Perflans of diftinction, and his whole 
army cut in pieces. Hymees, after having taken the ci- 
ty of Cius in Myfia 3 reduced all the Ilian coaft, but fall- 
ing fick at Troasfoon after died. Artaphemes and Otanes 
with the reft of the Perfian generals, finding that Mile- 
tus was the center of the Ionian confederacy, refolved to 
march thither with all their forces, concluding, that, if 
they could carry that city, all the others would fubmit of 
their own accord. Purfuant to this refolution they entered 
Ionia and iEolia, where their main ftrength lay, and took 
the city of Clazomenae in Ionia, and Cyma in iEolia, 
ivhich was fuch a blow to the whole confederacy, that 
Ariftagoras, not finding himfelf in a condition after that 
lofs to make head againft the enemy, refolved to abandon 
Miletus, and confult his own fafety by retiring to fome 
more diftant place. Accordingly he embarked with fuch 
as were willing to follow him, and fet fail for the river 

Strymon in Thrace, where he feized on the territory of 

Myrcinui 



Idem, I. vi. c. i— 5. 
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Myrcinus, which had been formerly given by Darius to 
Hiftiaeus. But as he was befieging a place lituated beyond 
thofe limits, he was killed by the Thracians, and all his 
army cut in pieces. On his departure from Miletus, he 
left the government in the hands of Pythagoras an emi- 
nent citizen, who being informed, that Artaphernes and 
Otanes defigned to bend all their force againft Miletus, fum- 
moned a general affembly of the Ionians* In this meet- 
ing it was agreed, that they mould not attempt to bring 
an army into the field, but only to fortify and ftore their 
city with all manner of provifions for a fiege 4 and to draw 
all their forces together to engage the Perfians at fea 



thinking themfelves, by reafon of their fkill in maritime 

affairs, moft likely to have the advantage in a naval engage- 
ment. The place appointed for their general rendezvous 
was Lada, a fmall ifland over-againft Miletus, where ac- 
cordingly they met with a fleet of 353 fail. At 



fight of this fleet the Perfians, though double their number, 
avoided engaging, till by their emiflaries they had fecretly 
corrupted the greateft part of the confederates, and enga- 
ged them to defer t the common caufe. When they came 
to an engagement, the Samians, Lefbians, and feveral 
others, hoifting fail returned- to their refpe£Hve countries. 
As the remaining fleet of the confederates did not confifl 
of above 100 (hips, they were quickly overpowered by the 
Perfians, and almoft entirely deftroyed. The city of Mi- 
letus was immediately befieged both by fea and land, and 



foon taken by the conquerors, who razed it to the ground 
the fixth year after the revolt of Ariftagoras. All the o 
ther towns that had revolted returned, either by force o 
of their own accord, to their duty. Thofe that flood out 
were treated as they had been threatened before- hand ; the 
bandfomeft of their youths were made eunuchs, and their 
young women fent into Perfi?/; their cities and temples 
were reduced to aflies. Such were the calamities the Ionians 
drew upon themfelves, by f/conding the ambitious views 
of two enterprizing men, Ariftagoras and Hiftiaeus 111 . 

The latter had his (ha/e in the general calamity ; for, 
being taken by the Perfians and carried to Sardis, he was 
immediately crucified by order of Artaphernes, who haf- 
tened his execution without confulting Darius, left his af- 
fection for him (hould incline him to pardon one, who, if 
he were again let loofe, would not fail to create new 

2 difturbances 




f Idem, L vl 31—33, 
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difturbances. It afterwards appeared, that Artaphernes's 
ijec"hire was well grounded ; for when Hiftiaeus's head 




was brought to Darius, he exprefled great difpleafure againft 
the authors of his death, and caufed his head to be honour- 
ably interred, as the remains of aperfon, to whom he profefied 
infinite obligations. He was the mcft bold, reftlefs, and 
enterpr.izing genius of his age ; wiih him all means were 
good and lawful, that ferved to promote the end he had 
in view, acknowledging no other rule of his actions than 
his own intereft and ambition, to which he facrificed the 
good of his country and the lives of his neareft relations. 

ut we fhall have occafion to bring him again upon the 
fcene, in the hiftory of Ionia and the Greek colonies in 
Afia. 

The Phoenician fleet having- reduced all the iflands on 
the coafts of Afia, Darius recalled all his other generals, and 

appointed Mardonius the fon of Gobryas, a young Perfian 

nobleman, who had lately married one of his daughters, 
to be commander in chief of all the forces quartered on 

the coafts of Afia, ordering him to invade Greece, and re- 
venge on the Athenians and Eretrians the burning of Sar- 
dis. Mardonius, having rendezvoufed his forces at the 



Hellefpont, marched, purfuant to his orders, through 



Thrace into Macedonia, ordering his fleet nrft to reduce 
Thafus, and then to coaft along the more as he marched 
by land, that they might be at hand to a£t in concert with 
each other. On his arrival in Macedonia all the country, 
terrified at fuch a mighty army, fubmitted. But the fleet, 
in doubling the cape of mount Athos in order to gain the 
Coaft of Macedonia, was entirely difperfed by a violent 
ftorm, which deftroyed upwards of 300 (hips and 20,000 
men. His land army met at the fame time with a misfor- 
tune no lefs fatal ; for being encamped in a place not fuf- 
ficiently fecured and fortified, the Bryges, a people of 
Thrace, attacking him in the nigfnt broke into the camp, 



flew a great number of his men, and wounded Mardonius 




himfelf, who, being difabled by thefe lofles to profecutehis 
defign either by fea or land, marched back into Afia, with- 
out reaping any advantage for his mafter, or glory for 
himfelf in this expedition n . 

Darius hearing of the ill fuccefs of Mardonius, and 




afcribing it to his want of experience, thought fit to rec 

him, and appoint two other generals in his room, Datis !, 



« Idem, L vi. c 43— 45 
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a Mede, and Artaphernes his own nephew, being the foh 
of Artaphernes, the king's brother and late governor of 

Sardis. But before he would make any further attempts 
upon Greece, he judged it expedient firft to found the 
Greeks, and try how thofe different flates flood affected to, 
or were averfe from, the Perfian government. With 
this view he fent heralds to all their cities to demand earth 
and water in token of fubmifTion. On the arrival of thefe 
heralds, many of the Greek cities, dreading the power of 
the Perfians, complied with their demand ; as did alfo the 
inhabitants of iEgina, a fmall ifland over-rga'inft, and not 
far from, Athens. But at Athens and Sparta they did not 
meet with fo favourable a reception, being in one place 
thrown into a deep ditch, and in the other into a well, 
and bid fetch earth and water from thence. This ihey did 
in the heat of their paffion, but when they came to a cool- 
er temper they were afhamed of what they had done, 
looking upon it as a violation of the law of nations, and 
-accordingly fent embaffadors to the king of Perfia at Sufa, 
to offer him what fatisfa&ion he pleafed for the affront they 
had put upon his heralds. But Darius, declaring himfelf 
fully fatisfied with that embaffy, fent the embafladors back 
to their refpe&ive countries, though thofe of Sparta vo- 
luntarily offered themfelves as victims, to expiate the crime 
which their countrymen had been guilty of 

Darius, being entirely bent upon the reduction of 
Greece,, haftened the departure of his generals Datis and 
Artaphernes, Their inflructions were to plunder the cities 
of Eretria and Athens, to burn down to the ground all 
their houfes and' temples, to make all the inhabitants of 
both places flaves and fend them to Darius ; for which pur- 
pofe they went provided with a great number of chains and 
fetters. The two generals, having appointed their fleet to 
meetatSamos, fet fail from thence with 600 fhips and 
50O5OO0 men p , fleering their courfe to Naxus, which 

ifland they eaflly made themfelves matters of, and having 
burnt the chief city and all temples both of this and the 
other iflands in thofe feas, they flood dire&ly for Eretria, 
a town in Euboea, which they took after a fiege of feven 
days by the treachery of Euphorbus and Philagrus, two 
chief citizens. Having taken Eretria, pillaged the city, 

fet fire to the temples in revenge for thofe that had been 
burnt at Sardis, and enflaved the inhabitants purfuant to 



H 




their 



! Idem, 1. vii, c. 133, p Plutarch, in Moral p. 829 
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their orders, they failed to Attica. Hippias the fon of 
Pififtratus, who, as we have faid above, had fled to the 
Perfians, conducted them, after they had landed, to the 
plains of Marathon. Hence they fent heralds to Athens, 
acquainting the citizens with the fate of Eretria, in hopes 
that this news would frighten them into an immediate fur- 
render. The Athenians had fent to Lacedaemon to 
defire fuccours againft the common enemy, which the La- 
cedaemonians granted, but they could not fet out till fome 
days after, by reafon of an antient and fuperftitious cuftom 



which obtained at Sparta, and did not allow them to begin 



march before the full moon. Not one of their other 
allies offered to aflift them, fuch a terror had the Perfian 
armies flruck into the cities of Greece. The inhabitants 
of Plataea alone furnifhed them with a thoufand men. In 
this extremity the Athenians were obliged to arm their 

flaves, which was contrary to their pra&ice on all other 
occafions. 



The Perfian army commanded by Datis confifted of 



ICO,ooo foot and 10,000 horfe, that of the Athenians 

amounted in the whole but to 10,000 men. It was com 

manded by ten generals, one of which was Miltiades 



whom we fhall have occafion to mention often in the hiftory 
of Greece. Thefe ten generals were to have the command 





of the army, each for one day in his turn. When the 
army was affembled a difpute arofe among them, whether 
they (hould venture an engagement in the field, or or 
fortify and defend the city. They were all for the latt 
opinion, except Miltiades, who declared, that the or 
way toraife the courage of their own troops, and ftrike a 
terror into the enemy, was, to advance boldly and attack 

them with intrepidity. ArifKdes, convinced by the fpeech 
of Miltiades, embraced his opinion, and brought over to 
it fome of the other commanders. Callimachus Iikewife, 
who had been very fanguine at firft againft fuch a ram en- 
terprize, fell in at laft with Miltiades, and a refolution 

was taken to engage the enemy in the open field. All the 
commanders, who were for venturing a b-mle, when their 
turn came to command the army, yielded that honour to 
Miltiades, all fentiments, of jealouly giving way ,to the 
public good ; but though he accepted the power, yet he 
would not hazard an engagement before his own day. As 

foon as that came, he endeavoured to gain the advantage 

of the ground to make up what he wanted in foength and 

number 
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number. He drew up his army at the foot of a mountain, The battle 
that the enemy might not furround them, or fall "pon y^ f atl J^ 
his rear. He covered his flanks with large trees, which he flood 2509 
caufed to be cut down for that purpofe, and to render the BeforcChrift 
Perfun cavalry ufelefs. The Athenian forces were fo drawn 490 * 
up that they were equal in front to the Perfians ;but becaufe 
they had not a fufRcient number of men in the center, that 
part was extremely weak, the main ftrength of the army 
confifting in the wings. All things being thus difpofed, and 
the facrifice, according to the cuftom of the Greeks, per- 
formed, Miltiades, without waiting the motions of the 
Perfians, commanded the fignal for the battle to be given, 
when the Athenians fell upon the enemy, with fuch cou- 
rage and refolution as can hardly be exprefled. The Per- 
fians feeing the Athenians advance imputed their iefolu- 



don to folly and defpair, being not only few in number 
but entirely deftitute of horfe, and without ftirring prepa 
red themfelves to receive them. After a long and obftinat 
fight, the Perfians and Sacae broke the center of the A the 



nians, having made their greateft efforts againft that part 



* 



The center Was commanded by Ariftides and Them iftocles, 
who with great intrepidity made head againft the whole 
Perfian army, till, being borne down by their numbers 




and quite over-powered, they were obliged to give ground, 
ut the Athenians and Plataeans, who were in the two 
wings, having defeated the wings of the enemy, came 
up to the relief of their center, juft as they were betake- 
ing themfelves to a precipitous flight, after having maintain- 
ed a running fight for fome hours. At their arrival the fcale 
was quickly turned, for attacking the enemy in flank they 
foon put them in diforder, and obliged them with great 
flaup-hter to fly to their fleet, whither they purfued them, 

tookfeven of their (hips, and burnt a great many more. In 
this* action feveral Athenians of great diftinclion were flain, 
and amongft others Callimachus and Stafileus, two of the 
chief commanders, with only 200 private men, whereas 
the Perfians left 6000 dead in the neld of battle, and be- 
fides a great many were killed in the flight, burnt in their 
fhips, and drowned in the fea, as they attempted to fave 
themfelves on board their vefiels. Hippias was killed In the 
battle, that ungrateful citizen, who, in order to recover 
the unjuft dominion ufurped by his father Pififtratus, had 
put himfelf at the head of thofe who were come with a 

defisn to reduce to afhes that city to which he owed hi9 

Ha birth. 
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birth i. Immediately after the battle, an Athenian foldi 

er, ftained all over with blood, haftened to Athens to ac* 
quaint his fellow-citizens with the good fuccefs of their 
army at Marathon. When he arrived at the public pa- 
lace where the magiftrates wereafTembled, he wasfofpent 



that, having uttered thefe words, Rejoyce, rejoyce, the 
viclory is ours, he fell down dead at their feet r . The 
Perfians were fo fure of the victory, that they had brought 
marble along with them to Marathon in order to erecl: a 
trophy there. This marble the Athenians feized, and 
caufed a flatue to be formed of it by the famous Phidias in 
honour of the goddefs Nemefis, whofe province it was to 
punifh unjuft actions s (X). 

After 



* Idem. 1. vi. 102 — 120 r Plutarch, de glor. Athen. p. 347 
8 Paus. 1. i. p. 62. 



(X) Juftin tells us (24), that the Perfians loft on this occafion, 

what by the fword, what by Ihip-wreck 200,000 men ; but we 
chufe to follow Herodotus, who flouriflied very near thofe times, 
and acquaints us, that in the battle were killed 6300 Perfians and 
192 Athenians. The whole Perfianarmy, according to Valerius 
Maximus (25), confifted of 300,000 men. Plutarch feems to in- 
sinuate the fame (2(3). Juftin (27) and Orofius fay, that they were 
in all 600,000 men. Emilius Probus (28) tells us, that they were 
ioo,oco foot and 10,000 horfe. Of the Athenians there were 
10,000, and 1000 Platasans, fay Juftin and Orofius ; but Probus 
alTures us, that the Athenians with their auxiliaries were in all but 
10,000. This ever memorable victory was gained, if we believe 
Plutarch (2 9), upon the 6th day of Bbedromion the third month 
in the Attic calendar, after the fummer folftice, Phamippus beir 
at that time prsetor at Athens, that is in the third year of the 72 
olympiad, four years before the death of Darius, as we read in Se- 
verus Sulpitius (30), and ten years before Xerxes paffed over into 
Greece, as Thucydides informs us (31). Mofl authors tells us, 
that Hippias was flain in this battle j. but Suidas fays, that he 

«sfcaped and died afterwards in theifland ofLemnos. Themiftocles, 

afterwards fo famous, on this occafion firft entered 

the fchool of war. We cannot omit in this place the glorious 
behaviour of one Cynegyrus an Athenian foldier, who having firft 
his right and then his left hand cut off, while he was endeavour- 
ing to prevent one of the enemies fhips from putting off, took 
hold of it at lail with h s teeth. 



(24) Juftin, 1. ii. c. 9. (25) Val. Max. 1. v. c. 3, (26) 
Plutarch, in Paral. {27) juftin ubi fupra. (28) Emil. Prob. in 

Mihiad. (29) Pint., in CamiH. (30) Sever. Sulp. 1. ii. facr. hift s 
(3 1 ) Thucyd, J. ? , •" ' 
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After this defeat the Perfian fleet, inftead of failing. 

bv the iflands in order to return to Ana, doubled the cape 
of Sunium with a defign to furprife Athens before the re- 
turn of the army. But the Athenian troops being apprif- 
ed of their defign, decamped from the plains of Marathon, 
and marched with fuch expedition, that they arrived at 
Athens before the enemy's fleet, and by that means difap- 
pointed their meafures *. 

Datis and Artaphemes arriving in"Afia, that they might 
feem to have reaped fome advantage from this expedition, 
fent the Eretrians captives to Sufa. Darius had expref 



fed great indignation againft the Eretrians before the 



reduction of their city, and charg'd them with the guilt 



of beginning the war ; but finding they were now his 
prifoners and entirely in his power, he could not find in his 
heart to do them any harm, but gave them a village 
in the country of Ciflia to inhabit, which was but a day's 
Journey diftant from Sufa w . Here Apollonius Tyaneus w 
found their defcendants a great many ages after. 

As foon as the day of the full moon was over, the La- 
cedaemonians began their march with two thoufand men, 
and arrived in three days on the confines of Attica, having 
marched in fo (hort a time 1200 Stades x ; fuch was their 

eagernefs to be prelent at the battle ; but a filly and ridi- 
culous fuperftition prevented their having a fhare in the 
molt glorious action recorded in hiftory ; for the battle was 
fought a day before they arrived. However, they proceed-* 
ed to Marathon, where they found the fields covered with 
dead bodies, and having congratulated the Athenians on 
the happy fuccefs of the battle, they returned home f. 

Darius, upon the news of the unfuccefsful return of 
his army, was fo far from being difcouraged by fuch a dif- 
after, that he added the defeat at Marathon to the burning 
of Sardis, as a new motive fpurring him on to purfue the 
war with more vigor. He therefore refolved to head the 
army in perfon, and iflued orders to all his fubje&s in the 

feveral provinces of the empire to attend him in this expe- 
. dition. But after he had fpent three years in making the 
neceffary preparations, a new war broke out, occafioned ' 
by the revolt of Egypt. This gave him no fmall uneafi- 

nefs ; however, as he was wholly bent on this expedition 

againft Greece, he refolved not to lay that afide, but at 

• the fame time to fend part of his forces to reduce Egypt, 

and 



*Herodot. ubi. fupra, u He?odot. 1. vi. c. zq. w Phi 

tofeat. 1. L c, 1 7, * Ifocr, io ?m§- p * I Mem, ibid. 
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and with the reft to march in perfon againft his old ene- 
mies the Greeks ( Y). But when he had prepared all things 
for thefetwo expeditions, agreat conteft arofe between his 
fons concerning the fucceffion. According to an ancient 
cufton among the Perfians the king was obliged, before he 
fet out on any expedition, to name his fucceftbr ; a cuftom 
wifely eftabliftied to prevent the many inconveniencies that 
attend an unfettled fucceffion. Darius thought himfelf the 
more obliged to comply with this cuftom, as he was alrea- 
dy advanced in years, and two of his fons feemed to have a 
juft right to the crown upon his demife. Darius' had three 
fons by the daughter of Gobryas his firft wife, all born 
before he came to the crown, and four more by Atofla the 
daughter of Cyrus, all born after his fucceffion to the 
throne. Of the firft Artabazanes was the eldeft, of the 
latter Xerxes ; and thefe two were competitors for the fuc- 
ceffion. Artabazanes, or, as Juftin calls him, Artamenes, 
urged, that he was the eldeft fon. and therefore, according 
to the cuftom of all nations, ought to be preferred in the , 
fucceffion to the younger. On the other hand, Xerxes 
alledged, thathewasthe fon of Atofla daughter of Cyrus 
who had founded the Perfian monarchy, and claimed the 
kingdom in the right of his mother, it being more agree- 
able to juftice, faid he, that the crown of Cyrus fhould de- 
vole upon one, who was a defcendant of Cyrus, than upon 
one that was not. Darius had not yet declared in favour of 
either, when Damaratus king of Sparta, being driven out 

of 



(Y) Diodorus Siculus (32) feems to infinuate, that Darius 
marched into Egypt to reduce the rebels, and that he fucceeded in 
the enterprize. That hiftorian relates,that upon Darius's deiiring 
to have his llatue placed before that of Sefofiris, the chief prieft 
of the Egyptians told him, that he had not equalled the glory 

of that conqueror, and that the king, no ways offended at the 
Egyptian prieft's freedom, reply'd, that he would endeavour to 
furpafs it. He adds further, that Darius had feveral conferences 
with the Egyptian priefts upon matters of religion and govern- 
ment, and that having learnt of them with what gentlenefs their 
antient kings ufed to treat their fubje&s, he endeavoured, after 
his return into Perfia, to form himfe!f upon their model. But 
Herodotus, more worthy of belief in this particular than Dio- 
dorus, only obferves, that Darius refolved to make war at the 
fame time upon Egypt and Greece, and to invade Greece in 
perfon, while part of his troops were employed in the redu&io* 
of Egypt. 



(32) Diodor. Sicul. 1. i*p. 54. & 
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by his fubjecls, arrived at Sufa, and hearing of this difpute 



fecretly fuggefted to Xerxes another argument to fupport 



his pretentions *, namely, that he was born after his father 
was inverted to the royal dignity, whereas Artabazanes was 
only the fon ofDarius a private man; to whom therefore the 
crown belonged as the king's eldeft fon, and not to Artaba- 
zanes the eldeft fon ofDarius. He further fupported his argu- 
ment by the example of the Lacedaemonians, who excluded 
from the crown the children that were born before their fathers 
accefiion, if they had any tofucceed born after their advance- 
ment to the throne. Thefe reafons appeared fo juft to 
Darius, that he declared Xerxes heir apparent to his crown. 

Our author is of opinion, that Xerxes was named to the 

fucceflion, not fo much by the ftrength of this plea, as by 
the influence his mother Atofia had over the inclinations of 

Darius, who in this matter was entirely governed by her 

authority z (Z). 

The fucceflion being thus fettled, and all things ready 
both for the Egyptian and Grecian expedition, Darius 
died in the fecond year of the revolt of Egypt, after have- 
ing reigned 36 years. This prince was endowed with 
many excellent qualities ; his wifdom, clemency, and 
juftice are greatly commended by the antients. He had 
the honour to have his name recorded in holy writ a , as a 
favourer of God's people, a reftorer of the temple, and a 

promoter 



z Idem, 1. vii. c. 2, & 3. a Ezraiv. Haggai and Zachar. 



(Z) Juftin and Plutarch (33) place this difpute after thedeceafe 
of Darius, and both take notice of the prudent conduct of the 
two brothers on fo nice an occafion. Artabazanes, according to 
them, was abfent when the king died, and Xerxes immediately 
took all the enfigns of royalty, exercifing all the functions of the 
regal dignity. But upon his brother's returning home he quitted 
the diadem and tiara, went out to meet him, and fhewed him 
all imaginable civility. They agreeed to make their uncle Arta- 
banus the arbitrator of their difference, and to acquiefce, without 
any farther appeal, to his decifion. During the whole time this 
difpute lafted, all the demonftrations of an entire and fraternal 
affe&ion paired between the two competitors. And when it was 
decided, as the one did not infult, fo the other did not repine 
or exprefs any di Satisfaction, at the fentence, but immediately pro- 
ftrating himfelf before him, acknowledged him for his mailer, 
and placed him upon the throne with his own hand. He con- 
tinued all his life firmly attached to his intereft, and at laft di- 
ed in his fervice in the battle of Salamis. 



(33) Min» 1. ih c. 10, Plutarch, df frat, WW* p. 44$« 



r 
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promoter of the true worfhip in Jerufalem. His kindnefs 

towards the Ifraelites was rewarded with a numerous iflue, 
a long reign, and great profperity. For though the Scy- 
thian and Greek expeditions proved tmftrecefsful, yet he 
was very fortunate in ail his other undertakings, having 

ly reftored and entirely fettled the empire of Cy 



which had been very much fhaken by the unpolitic govern- 
ment of Cambyfes and ufurpation of Smerdis, but alfo adcN 



ed many great and rich provinces to that prince's conquefi 



namely, India, Thrace, Macedonia, and the iflles of the 

Ionian fea (A), 

Xerxes. Xerxes fucceeding his father employed the firft year 
flood f i^ 0 ^ ^is reign * n carrying on the preparations for the redu&i- 
Before 25I4 ' on °f Egypt, which his father had begun. He confirm- 
Chrift 4B5.ed, npon his firffc acceffion to the crown, all the privi- 

granted by his father to the Jews, and particularly 
that, which afiigned them the tribute of Samaria for fur- 
nifhing them victims to be offered in the temple 5 . 

In the fecond year of his reign he marched againft the 
Egyptians, and having reduced the rebels, and brought the 
country to a worfe condition of flavery than what they had 
felt under his predeceffors, he appointed his brother Achse- 
menes governor of that province, and returned to Sufa. 

Puffed up with this fuccefs againft the Egyptians, he de- 
termined 



■ 

b Jofeph. antiqnit. 1. xi. c. 5. 

(A) the Jews {34) have a tradition, that the prophets Haggai, 
Znchariah, and Maiachi, died in the laft year of Darius, and 
that on their death the fpirit of prophecy ceafed among the Jews, * 
which was the fealing up of vilion and prophecy fpoke of by 
Daniel (35). And miffed by the fame tradition they tell us, that 
the kingdom of Perfia ended the fame year ; for they confound 
this Darius with the other who was conquered by Alexander, and 
will have the Perfian empire to have Iafted only 52 years, which 
they reckon thus : Darius the Mede reigned one year, Cyrus 
three, Cambyfes, according to them the Ahafuerus who married 
Efther, 32 years. This laft Darius they take to be the fame 
with Artaxerxes, who fent Ezra and Nehemiah to Jerufalem, to 
reftore the Jews to their antient ftate. For they tell us, that 
Artaxerxes was a name common to the Perfian kings, as that of 
Pharaoh was to thofe of Egypt. This mews how little they 
were acquainted with the Perfian hiftory ; and their country- 
man Jofcphus feems to have been as much in the dark, with 
refpeft to Perfia, as they were, 

(34) Abraham Zacutus in Juchafin. David Ganz in Zema* 

shus, David, Seder, Olam, Zuta, &c. (55) Dan. ix, 24' 
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termined to invade Greece* But before he engaged in an 



enterprize of that importance, he thought fit to affemble 
his council, and take the advice of the mod illuftrious 
perfons of his court. When they were affembled, he laid 
before them thedefignhe had of invading Greece, and ac- 
quainted them with the motives that prompted him to that 
expedition (B). Mardonius, the fame perfon who had 



been fo unfuccefsful in the reign of Darius, hoping that the 



command of the army would be bellowed upon him, net 
only approved of the king's determination, but extolled 
him above all the kings that had preceded him, and endea- 
voured to fet forth the indifpenfable neceflity they all lay 
under of revenging the dilhonour done to the Perfian name 
at Sardis and Marathon, The reft of the council, per- 
ceiving that the flattering difcourfe of Mardonius pleafed 
the king, durft not venture to contradict it, but all kept 
ence for fome time. At lafl: Artabanus, the king's un- 




cle, a prince venerable both for his age and prudence, ad- 
dreffing Xerxes, ufed all his endeavours to divert him from 
his prefent refolution, and at the fame time reproached 

Mardonius with want of fmcerity, and mewed how much 
he was to blame, for defiring raihly to engage the nation 
in a war, which nothing but his own ambitious and felf- 
interefted views could tempt him to advife. He concluded 
with thefe words : " If a war be refolved upon, let the 
" king remain in Perfia, and our children be depofited in- 



to his hands. Then go on with your expedition, at- 
tended by the beft forces he can chufe, and in what 
number you think fit. If the iflue be favourable, 




" am 



' (B) Thefe were, the defire of following the foot«fteps of his 

predeceffors, who had diftinguiihed their names and reigns by 
noble enterprizes ; the obligation he was under to be revenged 
on the Athenians, who without any provocation had fallen upon 
Sardis, and burnt down the facred groves and temples ; the 
eager defire he had to wipe off the dilhonour his country had 
received at Marathon 5 and laftly, the profpecl of many great 
advantages that would accrue to him from this war, which would 
be attended by the conqueft of Europe, the molt rich and fer- 
tile country in the univerfe. He added, that this war had been 
refolved on by his father Darius, that he meant only to execate 
his defigns. He concluded his fpeech with promifing ample re- 
ward? to fuch as mould diftinguiih themfelves in this expedition, 

and defiring them to deliver their opinion in this matter with 

freedom (36), 



(36) Herodot. L vii* c. 5* 6* 
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€C am willing to forfeit my own life and the lives of my 

** children. But on the contrary, if the event be fuch as 
€c I have foretold, then let your children fuffer death, and 
* c you alfo, if ever you return." Artabanus expreffed 
his fentiments in very refpe&ful and inoffennve terms j 
but neverthelefs Xerxes was extremely offended, and re- 
plied with indignation, that if Artabanus were not his un- 
cle he fhould fuffer that moment the due punifhment for 
fuch an audacious behaviour, and commanded him to 
ftav at home among the women, whom he too much re- 
fembled, while he marched, at the head of his troops, where 
his duty and glory called him. However, when the firft 
emotion of his anger was pair, he owned, that he had 
been to blame for treating his uncle with fuch harm lan- 
guage, and was not afhamed to repair his fault, by open- 
confefling, that the heat of his youth and want of ex- 
perience had made him trefpafs againfr. the regard, that was 
due to a prince fo worthy of refpe& as Artabanus c . At 
the fame time he declared, that he was ready to follow 
his advice, and lay afide the defign of invading Greece, 
notwithstanding a phantom had appeared to him the night 
hefore in his fleep, and warmly exhorted him to undertake 

the war (C). All the Perfians, who compofed the coun- 
cil* 




c Idem, 1. vii. c. 6, 7. 

(C) Herodotus tells us, that Xerxes, reflecting in the night time 
on the opinion of Artabanus, was very much perplexed, and 
concluded at laft, that a war with Greece could not turn to hi& 
advantage. Having thus altered his relolution he fell afleep, 
and faw in dream a man of an uncommon nature and beauty 



ftandino- by him, and uttering thefe words : Have you then 



changed your defign of leading an army into Greece, after have- 
in<* ordered the Perfians to afTemble their forces? You have not 
done well to alter your refolution, nor will you find any man of 
your opinion. Refume therefore without delay the enterprize 
you determined to undertake. The phantom, having pronoun- 
ced thefe worc's, difappeared ; and the next morning Xerxes, 
neglecting his dream, fummoned the council, and acquainted 
them* that he had altered his mind with regard to the Grecian 
expedition, and w'iihcd them joy of the advantages of peace 
which they were to reap at home, But the night following the 
fame phantom appeared again to Xerxes, telling him, that if he 
did not undertake without delay a war with Greece, he mould 
become little and contemptible in as fhort a time as he had been 
raifed to greatnefs and power. The king, terrified with this fe- 

cond dream, fent for Artabanus, acquainted him with what had 

' happened 



did not long 
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cil, were overjoyed to hear the king fpeak in that manner, 
and proftrating ihemfelves before him, ftrove to outdo each 
other in extolling the prudence of his condu&. But he 

continue in that mind ; nay Artabanus him- 
fe If, the only man who had openly difapproved the, expedi- 
tion, whether frightened by a dream, or dreading the king's 
difpleafure, became a moft fanguineand zealous promoter 

of the war d . 

Xerxes, being now refolved to attack Greece, that 

he might omit nothing which could contribute to the fuc- 
cefs of his undertaking, entered into an alliance with the 
Carthaginians, who were at that time the moft powerful 
people of the weft, whereby it was agreed, that, while the 
Periians invaded Greece, the Carthaginians mould fall up- 
on the Greek colonies in Sicily and Italy, that thereby they 
might be diverted from helping; each other. The Cartha- 




ginians appointed Hamilcar their general, who not on 
raifed what forces he could in Afric, but with the money 
fent him by Xerxes hired a great many mercenaries in Spain, 
Gaul, and Italy ; fo that his army confifted of 300,000- 
men, befides a proportionable number of mips for trani- 
porting his forces and the neceflary provifions e . And 
thus Xerxe§, agreeable to the prophecy of Daniel f , have - 
ing by his ftrength through his riches Jlirred all the nati- 



f the then known world againfl the realm of Greece 



that is, all the weft under the command of Hamilcar, and 
all the eaft under his own banners, fet out from Sufa to 
enter upon this war in the fifth year of his reign, after 
having fpent three years in making vaft preparations though- 

out 



i 



Idem ibid, c. 8, 9, &c e Diodor. SicuL 1. xi. p. i. f Dan. xi. 2. 



happened, and intreated him to put on the royal robes, to fit 
on the throne, and pafs the night in his bed. Artabanus atfirfl: 
begged to be excufed, as not deferving the honour of fitting 
in the king 's throne ; but being preffed by Xerxes, who was per- 
fwaded, that if the dream was from the gods Artabanus would 
fee the fame vifion, he at laft complied with his defire and cloath- 
ed himfelf with the royal robes. As he flept in the king's 
bed, the fame phantom appeared to him, threatning him with 
the greateit calamities, if he continued to oppofe the king's in« 
tentions. This fo terrified Artabanus, that he came over to the 
king's firft opinion, believing, that there was fomething divine in 

thefe repeated vifions, and the war againft Greece was refolved 
cn (37). 



(37) Idem, I. yiu c» S, 9, &c 
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out all the provinces of his wide-fpreading empire. From 
Sufa he marched to Sardis, which was the place appointed 
for the general rendezvous of all his land-forces, while 
his navy advanced along the coanV of Afia Minor to- 
wards the Hellefpont. 

Two things Xerxes commanded to be done before he 
came to the fea fide ; the one was a paflage to be cut 
through mount Athos. This mountain reaches a great way 

into the fea in the form of a peninfula, and is joined to 
the land by an iflhmus twelve furlongs over. The fea in 
this place is very tempeftuous, andthe Perfian fleet had for- 
merly fuffered mipwreck in doubling this promontory. To 
prevent the like difafter Xerxes caufed a paflage to be cut 
through the mountain broad enough to let two gallies, 
with three banks of oars each, pafs in front. By this 
means he fevered from the continent the cities of Dion, 
Olophyxus, Acrothoon, Thyfus, and Cleone. Our au- 
thor obferves, that Xerxes undertook this enterprize only 
out of often tation, and to perpetuate the memory of his 
name, fince he might, with far lefs trouble, have caufed 

his fleet to be conveyed over the iflhmus, as was the 
practice in thofe days f (D). 

Hz 



f Idem, ibid. c. 34. & feq 



(D) This prince, believing that the very elements were under 
his command, wrote to mount Athos in the following terms j 
Athos, thou proud and afpiring mountain, that lifteft up thy 
head to the very fkies, I advife thee not to be fo audacious as to 
put rocks and ftones, that cannot be cut, in the way of my 
workmen, if thou makeft that oppofition, I will cut thee entirely 
down, and throw thee headlong into the fea (38). Our modern 
travellers tell us, that they can perceive no traces of this great 
work, and molt of them are of Juvenal's opinion exprefled in 
thefe words ; Perforatus Athos, & quicquid Giaecia mendax au- 
det in hiftoria. The dire&ors of this enterprife were Bubarisj 
the fon of Megabyzus, and Artacheus, the fon of Arbasus, both 
Perfians. It was carried on in the following manner '. All the 
forces on board the fleet were employed in the undertaking i 
they firft drew a'line before the city of Sana, fituated at the 
foot of mount Athos towards the land, and then divided the 
ground among themfelves, each nation having their portion allot- 
ted them. When the trench was considerably funk, thofe who 
were at the bottom continued to dig, delivering the earth to 

their companions Handing on ladders, who handed it to fuch as 

flood 



(38) Plutarch, de ira cohib, f< 
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He likewife commanded a bridge of boats to be lain o 
ver the Hellefpont, for the palling of his forces from AGa 
into Europe. The fea which feparates Seftos and Aby- 
dus, where the bridge was built, is feven furlongs over, 



The work was carried on with great expedition by the; 



Phoenicians and Egyptians, who had no fooner finifhed it 
but a violent ftorm arifing broke it in pieces, and difperfed 
or darned againft the fhore the vefTels of which it was com- 
pofed ; which when Xerxes heard, he fell intofuch a vio- 
lent tranfport of anger, that he commanded 300 ftripes to 
be inflicted on the fea, and a pair of fetters to be thrown 
intb it, enjoining thofe who were trufted with the execu- 
tion of his orders to pronounce thefe words : " Thou fait 
" and bitter element, thy matter has condemned thee to 
" this punifliment for offending him without caufe, and 
<c is refolved to pafs over thee in fpite of thy billows and in- 
" folent refiftance," The extravagant folly and madnefs 
of this prince did not flop here ; he commanded the heads 

of thofe who had the direction of the work to be {truck 
off s. 



% Idem, c. 33^—36. 

Hood higher, till it was conveyed to thofe that waited to receive 
it at the edge of the canal, and by them carried to another place. 
Our author obferves, (39) that by digging perpendicularly, and 
making the bottom of equal breadth with the top, all the work- 
men, except the Phoenicians, had double the labour, by reafor* 
the earth fell down continually in great quantities from the up- 
per parts. But the Phoenicians opened the ground, which was 
affigned to them, twice as large a$ others had done, and floaped 
the ground gradually till they came to the bottom. In a large 
meadow adjoining to this place there was a court of juftice and 
a market, furnifhed with corn and other neceffaries brought 
from Afia. This work does not feem to us fo very furprizing 
and incredible, as fome would make it, when we confider the 
number of hands and the time that were employed in perfecting 
it. For Herodotus tells us, that three whole years were fpent 
m the undertaking, and an incredible number of workmen ob- 
liged to labour day and night in their turns. Befides the canal 
was not cut through, as Juvenal feems to infmuate, but behind 
mount Athos, where the iflhmus was but a mile and a half over, 
and broad enough only to let two gallies pafs in front. 



{39) Idem, ibid. c. 34. 
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In their room he appointed more experienced archite&s 
to build two other bridges, one for the army, and the o- 
ther for the beafts of burden and the baggage. When the 
whole work was completed, and the veffels, which formed 
the bridges, fecured againft the violence of the wind and 
the current of the water, Xerxes departed from Sardis, 
where the army had wintered, and dire&ed his march to 
Abydus. When he arrived at that city, he defired to fee 
all his forces together, and to that end afcending a flately 
edifice of white ftone, which the Abydenians had built on 
purpofe to receive him in a manner fuitable to his great- 
nefs, he had a free profpe& of the coaft, feeing at one 
view both his fleet and land-forces. The fea was covered 
with his mips, and the large plains of Abydus with his 
troops quite down to the more. While he was thus fur- 
veying with his own eyes the vaft extent of his power, 
and deeming himfelf the moft happy of mortals, his joy 
being all on a fudden turned into grief, he burft out into 
a flood of tears, which Artabanus perceiving, afked him, 
what had made him in a few moments pafs from an excefs 
of joy to fo great a grief? The king replied, that confider- 
ing the fhortnefs of human life he could not reftrain his 
tears ; for of all thefe numbers of men not one, faid he, 
will be alive a hundred years hence. Artabanus, who ne- 
glected no opportunity of inftilling into the young prince's 
mind fentiments of kindnefs towards his people, finding 
him touched with a fenfe of tendernefs and humanity, 
endeavoured to make him fenfible of the obligation that 
is incumbent upon princes to alleviate the forrows and 
fweeten the bitternefs, which the lives of their fubje&s are 
liable to, fince it is not in their power to prolong them, 
In the fame converfation Xerxes afked his uncle, whether, 
if he had not feen the vifion which made him change his 

mind, he would ftill perfift in the fame opinion and diffuade 
him from making war upon Greece. Artabanus fincerely 
owned, that he ftill had his fears, and was very uneafy con- 
cerning two things, the fea and the land the fea, becaufei 
there were no ports capable of receiving and fheltering fuch 
a fleet, if a ftorm mould arife ; the land, becaufe no coun* 
try could maintain fo numerous an army. The king was 
very fenfible of the ftrength of his reafoning, but, as it* 
was now too late to go back, he made anfwer ; that in 

great enterprizes men ought not to enter into fo nice a dil-f 

cuflion of all the inconveniencies that may attend them i I 

that bold and daring undertakings, though fubjeft to wvtft 
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evils and dangers, are preferable to ina&ion, however fafe ; 
that great fuccefTes are no otherwife to be obtained than 
by venturing boldly ; and that if his predeceflbrs had ob- 



ferved fuch fcrupulous and timorous rules of politics, the 
Perfian empire would never have attained to fo high a de 
gree of glory and grandeur h . 



All things being now in readinefs, and a day appoint- 



ed, for the paffing over of the army, as fcon as the firft 
rays of the fun began to appear, all forts of perfumes were 
burnt upon the bridge, and the way ftrewed with myrtle. 
At the fame time,Xerxes pouring a libation intothefea, out of 
a golden cup, and addrefling the fun implored the afliftance 
of that deity, begging, that he might meet with no impe 



diment, fo great as to hinder him from carrying his con- 
quering arms to the utmoft limits of Europe. This done 
he threw the cup into the Hellefpont, with a golden bowl 
and a Perfian fcymetar, and the foot and horfe began to 
pafs over that bridge, which was next to the Euxine, while 
the carriges and beafts of burden pafled over the other, 
which was placed nearer the iEgean fea. The bridges 

were boarded and covered over with earth, having rails on 
each fide, that the horfes and cattle might not be frighten- 
ed at the fight of the fea. The army (pent feven days and 
feven nights in palling' over, though they marched day and 



night without intermiflion, and were by frequent blows 
obliged to quicken their pace. At the fame time, the fleet 
made to the coaft of Europe. After the whole army was 
pafled, Xerxes advanced with his land-forces through the 
Thracian Cherfonefus to Dorifcus, a city at the mouth of 
the river Hebrus in Thrace ; but the fleet fleered a quite 
different courfe, ftanding to the weftward for the promon- 



tory of Sarpedon, where they were commanded fo attend 
farther orders. Xerxes, having encamped in the large 



plains of Dorifcus, and judging them convenient for review 
ing and numbering his troops, difpatched orders to his ad- 
mirals to bring the fleet to the adjacent more, that he 
might take an account both of his fea and land-forces. 
His land -army upon the mufter was found to confift of one 
million and feven hundred thoufand foot and fourfcore thou- 
fand horfe, which, together with twenty thoufand men 
that conducted the camels and took care of the baggage, 

amounted to one million eight hundred thoufand men. 
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His fleet confifTed of twelve hundred and feven large ftiips, 
and three thoufand gallies and tranfports ; on board of all 
thefe vefTels there were found to be five hundred feventeen 

thoufand fix hundred and ten men. So that the whole 

* _ 

number of fea and land-forces, which Xerxes led out of 
Afia to invade Greece, amounted to two millions three 
hundred and feventeen thoufand fix hundred and ten men. 
Our author tells us, that on his paffing the Hellefpont to 
enter Europe, an inhabitant of that country cried out ; 
O Jupiter, why art thou come to deftroy Greece, in the 
fhape of a Perfian and under the name of Xerxes, with all 

mankind following thee ; whereas thy own power is fuf- 
ficie'nt to do this without their afliftance ? After he had 
entered Europe, the nations on this fide of the Hellefpont, 
that fubmitted to him, added to his land- forces three 
hundred thoufand more, and two hundred and twenty mips 
to his fleet, on board cf which were twenty- four-thoufand 
men. So that the whole number of his forces, when he 
arrived at Thermopylae, was two millions fix hundred and 
forty one thoufand fix hundred and ten men, without in- 
cluding fervants, eunuchs, women, futlers, and other 
people of that fort, who were computed to equal the num- 
ber of the forces : fo that the whole multitude of perfons, 
that followed Xerxes in this expedition, amounted to five 
millions two hundred eighty three thoufand two hundred 
and twenty f (E). Among thefe millions of men there 

was 

■ 

f Herodot. 1. vii. c. 56 — ^99 — 148 — 187. 

(E) This is the computation of Herodotus, and with him agree 
Plutarch (40) and liberates (41) j but Diodorus Siculus (42), 

Pliny (43), ./Elian (44), and others fall fhort of this number, 
making the army, which Xerxes led againft Greece, not much 
more numerous than that with which his father invaded Scythia. 
Thefe probably mirtook the one for the other. Herodotus is the 
molt antient author that has written of this war, and lived in 
the very age wherein it happened ; wherefore we have preferred 
his account to that of others, the rather, becaufe we find it 
to be the general opinion of all the antients, whether Greeks or 
L:itins, that this was the greateft army that was ever brought 
into the field, and the account of Herodotus belt agrees with 

the verfes engraved on the monument of thole Greeks that 

were 

I 

(40) Plutarch, in Themift. (41) Jfocr. in Panathen. (42) 
Diodor. Sicui. I. xi. (43) Pliii. 1. xxxiii. c. 10. (44) iElian. 
var. hiitor. 1, xiii. c. 3. 
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was not one that could vie with Xerxes either in comelinefs, 
or ftature, or that feemed more worthy of that great em- 
pire. But this is a poor commendation when it is not accom- 
panied with other qualifications. Accordingly Juftin, af- 
ter he has mentioned the number of his troops, emphati- 
cally concludes, but this vaft body wanted ahead. Befides 
the fubordinate generals of each nation, who commanded 

the troops of their refpe£Uve countries, the whole army 

was under the command of fix Perfian generals, viz. Mar* 
donius the fon of Gobryas, Triatatcechmes the fon of 
Artabanus, Smerdones the fon of Otanes, (the two latter 
were coufins to XerxesJ, Mafiftes the fon of Darius 




Atofla, Gergys the fon of Ariazus, and Megabyzus the 

fon of the celebrated Zopyrus. The ten thoufand Pcrfians, 
who were called the immortal band, obeyed no other com- 
mander but Hydarnes. The fleet was commanded by four 
Perfian admirals, and likewife the cavalry had their parti- 
cular generals and commanders. 

Xerxes, ..having thus numbered his fea and land-forces 
at Dorifcus, marched from thence through Thrace, Ma- 
cedon, and ThefTaly towards Attica, ordering his fleet to 
follow him along the coaft, and to regulate their motions 
according to the motions of the army. Where ever he 

I 3 came 



were {lain at Thermopylae, where it is faid, that they fought 
againft three millious, as we read the iufcription in Herodotus, 
or againft two, as we find it in Diodorus Siculus (45) Jofe- 
phus (46) tells us, that his countrymen too bore a part in this 
expedition, and proves it from a paffage out of Cbcerilus (47)* 

where it is faid, that Xerxes was attended by a people who ufeci 
the Phaenician language, and dwelt in the Solymaean land on 
hills near a great lake. As Jerufalem was alio called Solyma, 
and all the country thereabout was mountainous, and lay near 
the great lake Afphaltites, commonly called the lake of Sodom, 
this defcription feems plainly to fait the Jews. But Scaliger (48) 



Cunaeus (49), and Bocnart (50), underitand thofe verfes of the 



Soiymi in Piiidia. However, Salmafius (51) maintains the con- 
trary opinion ; and truly it is not at all likely, that when Xerxes 
obliged all the other nations to fend their quotas of men, the 
ws alone Ihould be exempted. Whether therefore thofe men- 
tioned by Choerilus were Jews or not, it muft be allowed, that 
they alfo bore part in this expedition. 



T 



(45) Diodor. Sicul. 1. xi.p. 26. (46) Jofeph. contra Apion. 

1- i- ' {47) Chceril. ibid. (48) Scaliger in not is ad frag, 

(49) Cunseas, deRep. Hebr, 1. ii. c. 18. (50) Bochart. 

Geogr. Sacra, Part i.i. 1. i. c. 2. (51) Salmaf. in Lingua 

Heileniftica: offilegio. 
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came he found provifions prepared before-hand, purfuant 

to the orders he had fent, and each city was obliged to 
entertain him, which coft immenfe fums, and gave occafi- 
on to the faying of a citizen of Abdera, after the king's 
departure, that his countrymen might thank the gods for 
Xerxes moderation in being fatisfied with one meal a day s. 

In the mean time, Lacedsemon and Athens, the two 
mofr powerful cities of Greece, againft which Xerxes was 
moft exafperated, having had intelligence of the enemy's 
preparations and motions, fent embaffadors to Argos, into 
Sicily, to the illands of Corcyra and Crete, to defire fuc- 

cours, and conclude a league againft the common enemy. 



The people of Argos offered a very confiderable number of 



troops, on condition they mould have an equal {hare with 
the Lacedaemonians in the command. The latter consent- 
ed, that the king of Argos mould have the fame authority 
as either of the kings of Sparta ; but this offer did not 
fatisfy the Argians, who thereupon ordered the embaffadors 
to depart the territories of Argos before fun-fet. From 
Argos they proceeded to Sicily, where Gelo, the moft 
powerful prince in all the Greek colonies, offered to aflift 
them with a very numerous army and a mighty fleet, pro- 
vided they appointed him commander in chief of all their 
forces both by fea and land. This propofal was rejected 
by the Athenian embaffadors, who told him, that they did 
not want a general, but an army, and without preflinghim 
any further departed. The inhabitants of Corcyra, now 
Corfu, immediately put to fea with a fleet of 60 fhips, 
but advanced no farther than the coaffs of Laconia, where 
they waited the iffue of an engagement, defigned to 
fide afterwards with the conqueror. The people of Crete, 

having confulted the oracle to know what refolution they 
ihould take on this occafion, abfolutely refufed to enter in- 
to the league. Thus were the Lacedaemonians and Athe- 
nians abandoned by all thir countrymen, except the Thef- 
pians and Plataeans, who fent fmall bodies to their af- 
fiftance. The flrfl: thing they took care of in fo critical a 
conjuncture was, to put an end to all intefHne divifions and 

difcords ; and accordingly a peace was concluded between 
the Athenians and the people of iEgina, who were actually 
at war. In the next place they appointed a general, the 
Athenians chufmg Themiftocles, and the Spartans con- 
ferring the fupreme command of their forces upon Leoni- 

das one of their kings. The only thing that now remain 




s ?dcm, ibid. €. 108-— 13a, 
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cd was, to determine in what place they mould meet the 
Perfians, in order to difpute their entrance into Greece. 
After various propofals and difputes it was refolved, that 
they mould fend a body of four thoufand men to Thermo- 
pylae, which .is a narrow pafs, being but 25 foot broad* 
between the mountains that divide Theflaly from Greece, 
and the only way through which the Perfians could enter 
Attica, and advance by land to Athens. The command 
of this fmall body was given to Leonidas, a prince of ex- 
traordinary courage, who accordingly marched with all 
poflible expedition to his poft, determined either to flop 
the innumerable army of Xerxes with that handful of men, 
or die in the attempt. Such wasalfo the refolution of the 

300 Spartans, who attended him, and had been all chofen 

by himfelf. 

In the mean time, Xerxes, advancing near the ftraits, 

was ftrangely furprized. to find that the Greeks were re- 
folved to difpute his pafiage. For he had always flattered 

himfelf, that on his approach they would betake themfelves 
to flight, nor attempt to oppofe his innumerable forces 
with fo fmall a body, their whole army confifting of but 
eleven thoufand two hundred men, and of thefe fcarce 
four thoufand being employed to defend the pafs. He fent 
out a fcout on horfeback to view their numbers, and dip 
cover how they were encamped. The fcout brought back 
word, that the Lacedaemonians were, fome performing 
their military exercifes, and others putting their hair in or- 
der ; for their cuftom was, as Damaratus (F), who was 
then in the Perfian camp, informed the king, to comb and 
put in order their hair when they were to expofe their lives 
to the greater! dangers. However, Xerxes, entertaining 

I 4 frill 

(F) Damaratus was one of the two kings of Sparta, who, be- 
ing banifhed by the adverfe party, had fought refuge at the Per- 
fian court, where he was entertained with the greateft marks of 
honour and diftin&ion. As the courtiers were one day expreffing 
their furprize, that a king lhould fufFer himfelf to be baniftied, 
Damaratus told them, that at Sparta the laws were more power- 
ful than the king. This prince was in great efteem at the Per- 
fian court, but neither the injuftice of the Spartan citizens, nor 
the kind treatment of the Perfian king, could make him forget 
his country. He no fooner knew that Xerxes defigned to invade 
Greece, but he, fecretly acquainted the Greeks with his refolu- 
tion, and on all occafions fpoke his fentiments to the king with 
a noble freedom and dignity (52). 



(52) Plutarch, in Apoph. Lacon. p. 2ao. 
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fini fome hopes of their flight, waited four days* without 
undertaking any thing, on purpofe to give them time 



treat. During this time he ufed his utmoft endeavours to 
gain and corrupt Leonidas, promifmg to make him mafter 
of all' Greece, if he would come over to his party. His 
offers being rejected by that public fpirited prince with con- 
tempt and indignation, the king ordered him by a herald 

to deliver up his arms. Leonidas, in a ftile and with a 
fpirit truly Laconical, anfweredhim in a few words ; Come 
thy felf and take them h . Xerxes at this anfwer, tranf- 
ported with rage, commanded the Medes and Ciffians to 
march againft them, take them all alive, and bring them 
in fetters" to him. The Medes, not able to ftand the {hock 

P 

of the brave Greeks, foon betook themfelves to flight, and 
fhewed, as our author obferves, that Xerxes had many men 
but few foldiers. In their room Hydarnes was ordered to 
advance with that body which was called immortal, and 
confided of ten thousand chofen men. But when they 
came to clofe with the Greeks* they fucceeded no better 
than the Medes and Ciffians, being obliged to retire with 
great flaughter. The next day, the Perfians, reflecting 
on the fmall number of their enemies, and fuppofing fo 
many of them to be wounded that they could not poffibly 
maintain a fecond fight, refolved to make another attempt, 
but could not by any efforts make the Greeks give way ; 
on the contrary, they were themfelves put to a mameful 
flight. The valour of the Greeks exerted itfelf on this oc- 
casion in fuch an extraordinary manner, that Xerxes is 
faid to have three times leaped out of his throne, appre- 
hend ins; the entire deftru&ion of his army 1 . 




erxes, having loft all hopes of forcing his way thro* 
troops that were determined to conquer or die, was ex- 
tremely perplexed and doubtful what meafures he fhotild 
take in this pofture of affairs ; when one Ephialtes a Me- 
lian, in expectation of a great reward, came to him, and 
difcovered a fecret paffige to the top of the hill, which 
overlooked and commanded the Spartan forces. The king 
immediately ordered Hydarnes thither with his felecl: body 
of ten thoufand Perfians, who marching all night arrived 
at break cf day, and pofTefled themfelves of that advan- 

tegious poft. The Phocians, who defended this pafs, be- 
ing over- powered by the enemies numbers, retired with 

precipitation 



h Plutarch, in Lacon. Apoph, p. 225. ^Idem, C. 210 

J)iodor. Sicul, p. 6. Ctefias in Perficis., c. 2% , 
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precipitation to the very top of the mountain, prepared to 
die gallantly. But Hydarnes, neglecting to purfue them, 
marched down the mountain with all poffible expedition, 
in order to attack thofe who defended the ftraits in the 
rear. Leonidas, being now apprifed, that it was impof- 
lible to bear up againft the enemy, obliged the reft- of his 
allies to retire, but ftayed himfelf with the Thefpians, 

Thebans, and three hundred Lacedaemonians, all refolved 
to die with their leader, who, being told by the oracle, 
that either Sparta fhould be deftroyed or the king lofe his 
life, determined, without the leaft hefitation, to facrifice 
himfelf for his country. The Thebans indeed remained a- 
gainft their inclination, being detained by Leonidas as 
hoftages, for they were fufpe£ted to favour the Perfians. 
The Thefpians with their leader Demophilus could not by 
any means be prevailed upon to abandon Leonidas and the 
Spartans. The augur Megiftias, who had foretold the e- 
vent of this enterprife, being prefied by Leonidas to re- 
tire, fent home his only fon, but remained himfelf and 
died by Leonidas. Thofe who flayed did not feed them- 
felves with any hopes of conquering or efcaping, but 
looked upon Thermopylae as their graves. And when 
Leonidas, exhorting them to take fome nourilhment, faid, 
that they mould all fup together with Pluto, with one ac- 
cord they fet up a ftiout of joy, as if they had been in- 
vited to a banquet k . 

Xerxes, after pouring out a libation at the rifing of 

the fun, began to move with the whole body of his army, 
as he had been advifed by Ephialtes. Upon their ap 



proach, Leonidas advanced to the broadeft part of the paf- 
fage, and fell upon the enemy with fuch undaunted cou- 
rage and refolution, that the Perfian officers were obliged 
to ftand behind the divifions they commanded, in order 
to prevent the flight of their men, who, not being able 
to ftand fo violent a (hock, would, without that precauti- 



on, have immediately turned their backs. Great num- 
bers of the enemies falling into the fea were drowned, 
others were trampled under-feetby their own men, and a 
great many killed by the Greeks, who, knowing they 



avoid death, upon the arrival of thofe who w 
advancing to fall upon the rear, exerted their utmoft efforts. 
In this action fell the brave Leonidas, which Abrocomes 
and Hyparanthas, and two of the brothers of Xerxes ob- 

ferving, 



Idem U2, Diodor. Sicul. p. 7, Ctefias ubiiupra, c. 24. 
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ferving, advanced with great refolution to feize his body 
and carry it in triumph to Xerxes. But the Lacedaemonians, 
more eager to defend it than their own lives, repulfed the 
enemy four times, killed both the brothers of Xerxes with 

many other commanders of diftin£tion, and refcued the 
body of their beloved general out of the enemies hands. 
But in the mean time, the army, that was led by the trea- 
cherous Ephialtes, advancing to attack their rear, they 

retired to the narrower! place of the pafFage, and drawing 
all together, except the Thebans, ported themfeives on a 
rifmg ground. In this place they made head againft the 
Perfians, who poured in upon them on all fides, till at 
length not vanquifhed, butoppreffed and overwhelmed 
numbers, they all fell, except one who efcaped to Sparta, 
where he was treated as a coward and a traytor to his coun- 
try, every one avoiding his company, and giving him the 

ignominious nick- name of Ariftodemus the run-away (G); 

but 




(G) Some fay, as our author informs us (53), thatEurytus 
and Ariftodemus, both Spartans, being obliged by a violent dif- 
tcmper in their eyes to retire to Alpeni, were there fome time 
in fufpence whether they mould return to Sparta, or to Thermo- 
pylae, and there die with the reft of their countrymen. At laft 
Eurytus, hearing that the Perfians had gained the top of the 
mountain, called for his armour, and ordered his fervant to lead 
him into the field of battle (for he had almoft quite loft his light) 
where he was killed. But Ariftodemus wanting courage ftaid at 
Alpeni, and after the battle returned fafe to Sparta. Others fay, 
that both Eurytus and Ariftodemus had been difpatched fome- 
whither with orders from the army, and that the latter might 
have been back before the light, but delayed on purpofe to avoid 
the danger, whereas his companion arrived in due time and di- 
ed in the field. It is alfo faid, that another of the three hundred 
Spartans, by name Pantites, furvived this action and returned to 
arta. But not being able to bear the reproaches of the 
Spartans he laid violent hands on himfelf. As for the Thebans 
and their general Leontides, they were obliged for fome time to 
fight againft the Perfians in conjun&ion with the other Greeks. 
But they no fooner faw the Perfians defcending the hill to at- 
tack them in the rear, but they abandoned the reft of their 
allies, aud approaching the Perfians with their arms ftretchd 
out, told them, that they had always favoured the Perfians, that 
they had been the firft among the Greeks to prefent them with 
earth and water, and that they were come to Thermopylae 
againft their will, and no ways guilty of the lofs they had 

fuilained. 




{53) Herodot. ubi fupra, 
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but not long after he made a glorious reparation of his fault 
in the battle of Plataea, where he diftinguiftied himfelf in 
an extraordinary manner. Thofe who fignalized themfelves 
moft among the Lacedaemonians were Alpheus and Maron, 
both fons of Oriftphantus, among the Thefpians Dithy 
rambus, but above all Leonidas and Dieneces ; Diences 
was a Spartan, and diftinguiftied himfelf on this occafion 
above all his countrymen, the king excepted. When a 
Trachinian told him before the battle that the army of the 
Barbarians was fo numerous, that with one flight of their 
arrows they would hide the fun, he anfwered, without be- 
traying the leaft fear, that he was glad to hear it, becaufe 
he liked to fight in the (hade. Xerxes enraged againft. 



— — —j-,--- — — — b — 

Leonidas, to the laft degree, for daring to oppofe him 



fed his head to be ftruck off, and his body to be put 

upon a crofs, which barbarous treatment redounded more 
to his ignominy, than to the difhonour of that great hero. 
Some time after a magnificent monument was erected at 
Thermopylae in honour of thefe brave defenders of Greece, 
with two infcriptions, the one general and relating to all 
thofe who died on this occafion, importing, that the 

Greeks of Peloponnefus to the number only of four thou- 
fand made head againft the Perfian army confifting of three 
millions : the other related to the Spartans in particular, 
and was compofed by the poet Simonides to this purport : 
Go, paflenger, and acquaint the Spartans, that we died 
here in obedience to their juft commands. At thofe tombs 
a funeral oration was yearly pronounced in honour of the 

dead heroes, and public games performed with great fol 
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but the Lacedaemonians and Thefpi; 
had any ftiare, to ftiew that they alone were concerned 




defence of Thermopylae 1 (H) 



X 



1 Idem, ibid. c. 238. & fcq. 

fuftained. Thus the Thebans faved their 1/ves, though the ene- 
mies killed many of them as they advanced to furrender them- 
felves. Many others were by command of Xerxes branded witji 
the royal mark as Haves, and among thefe was Leontides their 
general (54). 

(H) There was ibefides thefe infcriptions a third relating to 
the augur Pvlegiftias, exprefied in thefe words : Under this ftone 
lies divine Megiftias flain by the Medes ; with an undaunted 
heart he faw his fate approaching, and refufed to live, when the 
Spartans had refolved to die (55). 



(54) Idem, ubi fupra. (55) Idem, ibid. & feq, 
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Xerxes on this occafion loft 20,000 men, and being 

fenfible that fo great a lofs was capable of alarming and dis- 



couraging his friends, he caufed all thofe that were killed, 
except a thoufand y whofe bodies he left in the field, to be 
privately buried, and then proceeded in his march through 
Bceotia to Attica, where he arrived four months after he 

had paffed the Hellefpont. 

The very fame day, on which happened the glorious 

a&ion at Thermopylae, the two fleets engaged at Artemi- 
fium a promontory of Eubcea. That of the Greeks confifted 
of 271 fail ; but the Perfian fleet was the more numerous, 
though they had loft a few days before, in a violent ftorm 
which continued four days, above 400 (hips. Notwith- 
ftanding this lofs thev fent 200 fhips with orders to fail 
round the ifland of Euboea and encompafs the Grecian fleet, 
that none of them might efcape. The Greeks, having 
intelligence of this defign, fet fail in the night-time in or- 
der to attack them by day-break. But having mined this 
fquadron, they advanced to Aphserae where the whole Per- 
fian fleet lay, and after feveral encounters, in which the 
Athenians gained confiderable advantages, they came to a 
general engagement, which was very obftinate, and the 
luccefs pretty equal. However, the Greeks found it ne- 
celfarv, their (hips having fufTered a great deal, to retire 
to fome fifer place to refit, and accordingly fleered their 
courfe to the ftraits of Salamis, a fmall ifland very near, 

and over-againft, Attica. Though the engagement at 

Artemifium did not bring matters to an abfolute decifton, 
yet it contributed greatly to encourage the Athenians, who 
were now convinced, that the enemies, notwithftanding 
their great number, were not invincible m . 

As Xerxes entered Attica, the Athenians, not being 
in a condition to make head againft fo powerful an army, 
were prevailed upon by Themiftocles to put all the citizens 
on board the fleet, to fecure their wives and children in Sa- 
lamis, iEgina, and Trcezene, and to abandon the city of 
Athens, which they were no ways in a condition to defend. 
The Perflans, arriving in the neighbourhood of Athens, 
v/afted the whole country, putting all to fire and fword. A 

detachment was fent to plunder the temple of Apollo at 



Delphos, 



rich, by reafon of the ma 



nv offerings and donatives fent thither from all Darts of the 
eaft. If we may believe what Herodotus and Diodorus S»- 

culug 



* Herodot. 1. viii. c. 1 — 18. 
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cuius relate of this matter, the Perfians no fooner advanced 
near the temple of Minerva, but a violent ftorm arifing, 
accompanied with impetuous winds, thunder, and lightning, 
two great rocks rolled down from mount Parnaiius, and 
crufhed the greateft part of that detachment. The main 
body of the army arriving at Athens found it deferted by all 
its inhabitants, except a fmall number of citizens, who li- 
terally interpreting Apollo's oracle, That Athens (hould be 
faved by wooden walls, had fortified that place with boards 
and palifadoes. They defended themfelves with incredible 
courage and refolution, and at laft, as they would hearken 
to no terms of accommodation whatfoever, were all cut in 
pieces. Xerxes burnt the city and all its temples down to 
the ground, and immediately difpatched a meffenger to Sufa, 
with the agreeble news of his fuccefs, to his uncle Artaba- 
nus, in whofe hands he had left the government during his 
abfence 11 . 

In the mean time, theGrecian fleet being reinforced by 
a great many (hips, which joined them from feveral parts 
of Greece, to the number of 300 fail, Eurybiades, com- 
mander in chief of the naval forces, fummoned a council, 
in order to confult about the meafures that feemed moft 
proper in the prefent ftate of affairs. In this council a 
great debate arofe among the commanders ; fome, and 
among thefe Eurybiades, were for retiring to the Ifthmus 
of Corinth, that they might be nearer the army, which 
guarded that paffage under the command of Cleombrotus 
the brother of Leonidas. Others, at the head of whom 
was Themiftocles who commanded the Athenian fleet, 
were for remaining at Salamis, the moft advantageous place 

they could chufe to engage the numerous fleet of the ene- 
mies. For in the ftraits of Salamis theTerfians could not, 
by reafon of the narrownefs of the fea, extend their line 
beyond that of the Greeks, and confequently would be o- 
. bliged to fight upon equal terms, without reaping any ad- 
vantage from their numbers. After many warm difputes, 
Eurybiades with all the other commanders, came over to the 
opinion of Themiftocles, fearing that the Athenians, whofe 
Chips made up above one half of the fleet, would feparate 

from the allies, if they abandoned that poft, as Themi- 
ftocles in his fpeech had infinuated. It was therefore un- 
animouily refolved, that in the ftraits of Salamis they fhould 

.wait for the Perfian fleet, and there engage them °. 

A 



* Hcrodot. 1. viii. c. 51. °Idem, 1. viii. c. 56. &feq. 
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A council of war likewife was held on the fide of the 
Perfians, in order to determine whether they Ihould hazard 
a naval engagement, or no. All the commanders were 
for engaging, becaufe they knew this advice to be moft a* 
greeable to the king's inclinations. Queen Artemifia was 



the only perfon that oppofed this refolution. She was 




queen of Halicarnaflus, and followed Xerxes in this war 
with Eve mips, the beft equipped of any in the fleet, ex* 
cept thofe of the Sidonians. This princefs diftinguifhed her- 
felf on all occafions by her fingular courage, and ftill more 

her prudence and conduct ; for our author obferves, 
that there was not one who gave Xerxes fo good advice as 
this heroine. She reprefented, in the council of war we 
are fpeaking of, the dangerous confequences of engaging 
a people that were far more expert in maritime affairs than 

the Perfians, ailed ging, that the lofs of a battle at fea 
would be attended with the ruin of their army ; whereas, 

fpinning out the war and advancing into the heart of 
Greece, they would create jealoufies and diyiiions among 
their enemies, who would feparate from one another, in 
order to defend each of them their own country, and that 
then the kins might, almoft without ftriking a blow, make 




himfelf mafter of Greece. This advice,thoughvery prudent, 
was not followed, but an engagement unanimoufly refolved 
upon. Xerxes, in order to encourage his men with his 
prefence, caufed a throne to be erected on the top of an 
eminence, whence he might fafely behold whatever hap- 
pened, having feverai fcribes about him to write down the 
names of fuch, as mould fignalize themfelves againft the 
enemies. The approach of the Perfian fleet, with the 
news that a ftrong detachment from the army was march- 
ing againft Cleombrotus who defended the Ifthmus, ftruck 
fuch a terror into the Peloponefians, that they could not by 
any entreaties be prevailed upon to ftay any longer at Sala- 
mis. Being therefore determined to put to fea and fail 



the Ifthmus, Themiftocles privately difpatched a trufty 
friend to the Perfian commanders, informing them of th« 
intended flight, and exhorting them to fend part of their 
fleet round the ifland in order to prevent their efcape. 
The fame meflenger aflu red Xerxes, that Themiftocles, 
who had fent him that advice, defigned to join the Perfi- 
ans, as foon as the battle began, with all the Athenian mips. 
The king, giving credit to all he.faid, immediately com- 
manded a ftrong fquadron to fail round the ifland in the 




Ut order to cvt oflf th* enemies flight. Early 



morning, 
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morning, as the Peloponnefians were preparing to fet fail, 
they found themfelves encompafled on all fides by the Per- 
fian fleet, and were againft their will obliged to remain in 
the ftraits of Salamis, and expofe themfelves to the fame 
dangers with their allies. The Grecian fleet confifted of 
380 fail, that of the Perfian of 2000 and upwards. The- 
miftocles avoided the engagement, till a certain wind, 



which rofe regularly every day at trie fame time, and was 



contrary to the enemy, began to blow. As foon 
as he found himfelf favoured by this wind he gave the fig- 

nal for battle. The Perfians, knowing that they fought 
under their king's eye, advanced with great refolution, 
but the wind blowing dire&ly in their faces, and the large- 
nefs and number of their {hips embarafling them in a 
place fo ftrait and narrow, their courage foon abated 5 

which the Greeks obferving ufed fuch efforts, that in a 
fhort time, breaking into the Perfian fleet, they entirely 
difordered them, fome flying towards Phalerus, where 
their army lay encamped, others faving themfelves in the 
harbours of the neighbouring iflands. The Ionians were 
the firft that betook themfelves to flight. But queen Ar- 
temifia diftinguifhed herfelf above all the reft, her fnipa 
being the laft that fled, which Xerxes obferving cried out, 

that the men behaved like women, and the women with 

the courage and intrepidity of men. The Athenians were 
fo incenfed againft her, that they offered a reward of ten 
thoufand drachmas to any one that mould take her alive ; 
but {he in fpight of their efforts got clear of the {hips 
that purfued her, and arrived fafe on the coaft of Ana. 
In this engagement, which was one of the 1110ft memo- 
rable actions we find recorded in hiftorv, the Grecians lofl 

40 {hips, and the Perfians 200, befides a great many 

more that were taken with all the men and ammunition 
they carried. Many of their allies, dreading the king's 
cruelty, made the bed of their way to their refpedive coun- 
tries. Xerxes, being under no fmall apprehenfion, led the 
conquerors {hould fail to the Hellefpont and there obftrucl: 
his return, left Mardonius in Greece with an army of 
3CO5OOO men, and marched with the reft towards Tin 
in order to crofs the Hellefpont. As no provifions had 

l>een prepared before- hand, his army underwent great hard 



(hips during the whole time of his march, which lafted 



five and forty days. The foldiers were obliged to live 
upon herbs, and even the bark and leaves of trees, which 

ccsaficjied innumerable diftempers* that, fwept off the 



greater 
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greater part of them. The king, finding that his army 
was not in a condition to purine the march fo expeditious- 
ly as he defired, advanced with a fmali retinue, leaving 
the reft behind ; but when he arrived at the Hellefpont, 

he found the bridge broke down by the violence of the 
ftorms, and was reduced to the neceflity of croffing over 
in a fiihing-boat. From the Hellefpont he continued his 
flight to Sard is, where he took up his quarters for the 
enfuing year p. 

The firft thing the Athenians took care of after the bat- 
tle was, to fend the fir ft- fruits of their vidtory to Delphos, 
where fhey enriched the temple with the fpoils of thofe who 
not long before had pillaged it. Their next thought was 
to reward thofe who had fignalized themfelves above the 

reft. It was a cuftom in Greece, that after an engagement 
the commanding officers fhould declare, who, in their opi- 
nion, had moft diftinguiftied themfelves during the confli ct, 
by writing down the names of the perfon that deferved 
the firft, and of him who deferved the fecond prize. 
On this occafion each captain, being ambitious of that 
honour, wrote down his own name in the firft place, and 
in the fecond the name of Themiftocles, which plainly 
proved, that he deferved the preference to all. And ac- 
cordingly he was diftinguiftied with honours, which to 
that time had never been beftowed upon any other, as wefhall 
have occafion to relate in the hiftory of Greece 

About the fame time that the actions of Thermopylae 
and Salamis happened-, the formidable army of the Cartha- 
ginians, confifting of 300,000 men, was entirely defeated 
by Gelo king of Syracufe. We {hall give a particular ac- 
count of this victory in the hiftory of the Carthaginians. 

On Xerxes's departure out of Greece, Mardonius, have- 
ing palled the winter in Theftaly and Macedonia, march- 
ed early in the fpring into Bceotia, From thence he 
fent Alexander king of Macedon with very advantageous 
ofFers to the people of Athens, in order to draw them ofF 
from the common alliance. The offers he made were, 
to rebuild at the king's charges their city, and whatever 
other edifices had been demoliftied the year before in At- 
tica ; to fufTer them to live according to their own laws ; 
to reinftate them in all their former pofiefiions, and to add 
to them whatever other lands they fhould defire. Alex- 
ander, as being their antient friend, exhorted them in his 

own 
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own name to lay hold on fo favourable an opportunity of 
refettling their affairs, reprefenting, that they were not in 

a condition to ftand out againft fo powerful an enemy 
But jhe Athenians could not by any means be prevailed up- 
on to defert the intereft of Greece. Whereupon Mardo- 
nius marched with all his army into Attica, wafting and 
deftroying whatever he found in his way. The Athenians, 
not being in a condition to withftand fuch a torrent, re- 
tired to Salamis, iEgina, and Traezene, and the fecond 
time abandoned their city. Mardonius entered Athens, 
and demolifhed whatever had efcaped the fury of his for- 
ces the preceding year. In the mean time, the joint forces 
of Greece being drawn together on the ifthmus of Co- 
rinth, Mardonius thought fit to march back into Boeotia. 
For that being an open and level country was more fit for 
him to engage iin than Attica, which was rough, craggy, 
full of hills and narrow panes. On his return into Bceotia, 

he encamped on the banks of the Afopus. The Greeks 

followed him thither under the command of Paufanias* 



protector of Pliftarchus king of Sparta, and of Ariflides, 



commander in chief of the Athenians. The Perfian ar 
my, according to the computation of Herodotus, conilfted 
°f 35O5OOO, according to Diodorus of 500,000, men. That 
of the Grecians did not amount to the number of 110,000. 

Mardonius, in order to try the courage of the Greeks, fent 

out his cavalry, in which the main ftrcngtb of his army con- 

fifted, to fkirmifh with the enemy. The Megarians, who 
were encamped on a plain fuftained the firft onfet ; but in 
fpight of all their refolution were forced to give way, being 

oyer- whelmed with the enemies arrows. As they were 
giving ground, a detachment of 300 Athenians, with a fmalt 
number of bow-men, advanced to their relief. Mafiftius, 
general of the Perfian horfe, and one highly efteemed in 
Perfia, feeing them advance in good order, commanded his 
cavalry to face about and attack them. The (hock was very 
violent, both parties endeavouring to (hew, by the iffue of 
this encounter, what might be the fuccefs of a general en- 
gagement. The victory was a long time doubtful, but at 

laft,Mafiftius being killed, the Perfians betook themfelvesto 
flight. The death of Mafiftius was greatly lamented by 
the Perfians, who, to (hew their concern for the lofs of fo 
brave a commander, cut off their hair, and -Hkewife the 
manes of their horfes, filling the camp with loud cries and 
lamentations. After this encounter the two armies conti- 
nued for the fpace of tea days only looking at one another. 
Vox,. V. JC At 
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At laft Mardonius, who was of a fiery temper, not bein 
able to bear any further delays, and his provifmns being al 
mo ft confumed, called a council of war, in order to delibe- 
rate whether they fhould give battle, or retire till fuch time 
as they were fupplied with frefh proviiions. Artabazus, a 
nobleman of great diftir&ion and experience, was of opini- 
on, that they fhould not hazard a battle, but retire under 
the walls of Thebes, where they mould be in a condition 
to lay in ftores of provifions and forage. He alledged, that 
by delaying they might caft a damp upon the ardour of the 
enemies, and in the mean time by fending rich prefents to 
their leaders prevail upon them to betray the common liber- 
ty without hazarding a battle. The Thebans were of the 
fame opinion ; but that of Mardonius, who was for engage- 
ing, prevailed, none of the other commanders daring to 
contradict him ; and the refult of their deliberations was, 
that they fhould give battle the next day. Alexander, king 

of Macedon, who in his heart favoured the Greeks, came 
fecretly about midnight into their camp, and informed 



Ariftides of all that had paffed 

The Greek generals upon this notice ordered their offi- 
cers to prepare for battle. Before they engaged, Paufanias, 

thought fit to change the order of battle, and place the 

Athenians, who were in the left wing, on the right, that 

they might Hand oppofite to the Medes and Perfians, whom 
they had formerly conquered at Marathon, while he with 
his Spartans engaged the Thebans and other Greeks, who 
ferved in the Perfian army, and had been often routed by 
the Spartans. But Mardonius, upon the intelligence he 
had of this new difpofition, make the like change, which 

obliged the Greeks to return to their former ftations ; and 

the Perfians likewife ranged their army according to their 
firft difpofition. Thus did all that day pafs without any 

a&ion. In the evening the Greeks held a council of war, 

in which it was refolved that they fhould decamp, and re- 
tire to fome other place more conveniently fituated for wa- 
ter. Night coming on, and the officers endeavouring, at 

the head of the bodies they commanded, to make what 
hafte they could, to the new camp that was marked out 
for them, great confufion happened, fome going one way, 
and fome another, without obferving any order in their march. 
At laft they (topped near the little city of Plataea. Mar- 
donius, being informed that the Greeks were retired 




jiight, drew up his army in battle-array, and purfued them 

with 
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with great fhouts, as if he were not to fight, but to ftrip 
and plunder a flying enemy. He did not fail on this occa^ 
Hon to infult Artabazus, reproaching him with his coward- 
ly prudence, and the falfe notions he had conceived of the 
Lacedaemonians, who never fled, as he pretended, before 
the enemy. Having pafled the Afopus, he came up with 
the Lacedaemonians and Tegaeans, who were feparated 
from the body of the army to the number of 53,000 men. 
Paufanias, finding himfelf thus attacked by the whole Per- 
fian army, difpatched a meffenger to acquaint the Athe- 
nians, who had taken another rout, with the danger he 
was in. The Athenians immediately put themfelves on 
their march to fuccour their diftreffed allies, but were at- 
tacked, and to'their great regret prevented, by thofe Greeks 

who fided with the Perfians. The battle being thus fought 

in two different places, the Spartans were the firft who 

broke into the very center of the Perfian army, and after a 
moft obftinate refiftance put them to flight. Mardonius, 
mounted on a white horfe, fignalized himfelf on this occa- 
sion, and, at the head of 1000 chofen men, made a great 
llaughter of the enemies, but he falling, the whole Perfian 
army waseafily routed, which thofe Greeks who had en- 
gaged the Athenians hearing, retired with precipitation, 

leaving the Athenians matters of the field. The Perfians 

fled to their former camp, which they had fortified with an 

inclofure of wood. The Lacedaemonians purfued them, 
but were not able to force the entrenchment, not being ac- 
cuftomed to befiege towns or ftorm fortified places. The 
Athenians, hearing that the Perfians were thus fhut up in 
their camp, gave over purfuing the Greeks, and haftened 
to the afliftance of the Lacedaemonians, whom they found 
bufied In forcing the enemies camp with more valour than 
(kill. Wherefore they took upon themfelves that labour, 

and foon made a breach in the wall, through which entering 

together with the Lacedaemonians, they made fuch a dread- 
ful flaughter of the enemies, that of 300,000 fcarce 3000 
made their efcape. Artabazus, who from Mardonius's imr 
prudent conduct had but too well forefeen the misfortune 
that befel them, after having diftinguifhed himfelf in the 
engagement, made a timely retreat with the 40,000 men he 
commanded, and being arrived fafe at Byzantium, from 
thence pafled over into Afia. During the whole engage- 
ment, the Spartans loft but 91 men, the Tegaeans 16, and 
the Athenians 52. When they came to determine who 

had behaved with m.oft courage 5 they all gave judgment in 

K % favour 
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favour of Ariftodemus, who was the only one that had faved 
himfelf at Thermopylae, and had now wiped off the ble- 
mifh of his former conduct by a raoft glorious death. The 
fpoil was immenfe, confifting in vaft fums of money, in 

gold and filver cups, veflels, tables, bracelets, rich beads, 
and all forts of furniture. They gave the tenth of all to 
Paufanias, who diftinguiflied himfelf in a very extraordina- 
ry manner, and the others were rewarded, each according 

to his merit. Thus was Greece delivered not only from 

the prefent, but n41 future invafions of the Perfians, who 
hence-forward never more appeared on the fide of the Hel- 
lefpont a . 

The fame day that this battle was fought at Plataea, the 
Grecian fleet gained as memorable a victory at Mycale, a 
promontory in Afia, over the remainder of the Perfian 
navy. For at the fame time that the land-forces of Greece 
tendezvoufed on the Ifthmus of Corinth, their fleet met 
vtt iEgina, under the command of Leoty chides the other 
king of Sparta and Xantippus the Athenian, Thith 
bafladors came to their commanders from the lonians, in- 
viting them into Afia, to deliver the Greek colonies from 
the Perfian yoke. On this invitation they immediately fet 



em 



fail for Afia, fleering their courfe by Delos, where they 

were met by other embafladors from Samos, who brought 
them intelligence, that the Perfian fleet, which had win- 
tered at Cuma, was then at Samos, where it might eafity 
be deftroyed, earneftly entreating them at the fame time 
not to neglect fo favourable an opportunity. , Hereupon 
they failed forthwith to Samos, but the Perfian fleet, re- 
ceiving timely notice of their defign, retired to Mycale, 
where the army lay encamped, confifting of i oo, coo men, 
the remainder of thofe Xerxes had brought back out of 



Greece the year before. Here they drew their {hips afhore, 
and threw up an entrenchment quite round, which they 
fortified with palifadoes, being determined to fuftain a fiege. 
The Greeks, arriving at Mycale, found all their enemie6 
fhips within the circumvallation, and a numerous army dif- 
pofed along the coaft 5 but, hov/ever, did not meet with 
the leaft oppofition in landing their men, and drawing 
them up in battle-array ; which when they had done, 
they attacked the enemy with fuch. vigour that they obliged 



them to £y to their intrenchments, and purfued them 
fo clofe that they entered the camp at the fame time. When 

the 
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the enemy faw their intrenchments forced, all the auxijjai 

ries betook themfelves to flight ; but the Perfians, though 

reduced to a fmajl number, ftill continued to difpute the 
entrance of their camp againft the Greeks pouring in on 
all fides. But in the mean time the Lacedaemonians, who 
had taken a wider compafs, arriving with other troops of 
the allies, the Perfians likewife abandoned their poft, and 
faved themfelves by flying to the neighbouring hills. Be- " 

.fore the engagement they had appointed the Milefians to 
guard the narrow paflTages of the mountains, that they 
might have a fafe retreat in cafe they were put to flight, 
and fure guides to conduct them through the mountains, 
the Milefians being well acquainted with the country. But 
they treacheroufly brought back by other ways to the ene- 
my fuch as fled to them ; by which means a very fmall 
number efcaped the general flaughter of that day. The 
two Perfian generals, Mardontes and Tigranes, died in the 
field, with many other commanders of great diftincfcion. 
The Greeks, having made a great flaughter of the ene«» 
mies both in the field and in the purfait, fet fire to their 
fhips, burnt the whole camp, and fet fail for Samos load- 
ed with an immenfe booty confifting of 70 chefts of mo- 
ney, befides many other things of an ineftimable value *. 
And thus ended all the great defigns of Xerxes in a moft , 
miferable difappointment, a fmall number of thofe millions 
of men now remaining, with which the year "before he 
marched fo proudly over the Hellefpont 

The battle of Plataea was fought in the morning, and 
that of Mycale in the afternoon of the fame day, and yet 
all the Greek writers pretend, that the victory at Plat^a 
was known at Mycale before the engagement began there, r 
though thofe two places were parted by the whole ./Egean, 
a fea of feveral days fail. But Diodorus Siculus u clears up 
this matter, telling us, that Leotychides, obferving his 
troops to be in great pain for their countrymen atPlataea,left 
they fhould be overpowered by the numerous army of Mar? 
donius, in order to raife their fpirits and courage, caufed 
a report to be fpread in the army, that the Perfians were de- 
feated at Plataea, though at that time he knew nothing of 
the matter. 

Xerxes, upon the news of thefe two overthrows, left 
Sardis with the fame hurry and precipitation as he had left 
Athens after the battle of Salamis, making all the hafte 

he could towards Perfia, that he might get as far as pofTible 

K 3 out 
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out of the reach of the conquering enemy. But before he 
fet out he gave orders, that all the temples of the Greek 
cities in Afia mould be burnt and demolifhed 5 and his or- 
ders were fo far executed, that not one temple was left 
flanding, except that of Diana at Ephefus (I ). 

The Grecian fleet after the battle of Mycale fteered 
their courfe firft to Samos, and thence to the Hellefpont, 
in order to poflefs themfelves of the bridges, which Xer- 
xes had caufed to be laid over thofe {traits ; but finding 
them broke by ftorms, Leotychides with his Peloponnefian 
forces failed home. Xantippus with the Athenians and 
their allies, the Ionians remaining there, made himfelf 
matter of Seftus and the whole Thracian Cherfonefus, 
where the army was enriched with an immenfe booty, 
which on the approach of the winter they carried home, 
every one returning then to their refpe&ive countries. 
Xantippus finding all the materials of the bridges at Car- 
dia, whither they had been conveyed by order of Xerxes, 
carriedthem with him to Athens, where they were preferved 
for!many years, as a monument of the many victories which 
the Greeks obtained in this war. From this time the Io- 
nian cities in Afia, fhaking off the Perfian yoke, recover- 
ed their antient liberty, and maintained it as long as that 
empire fubfifted. 

The Greeks, having fettled their affairs at home, re- 
iblved to purfue the war, and drive the Perfians out of all 
the Greek cities in Alia and the neighbouring iflands. 
With this view they equipped a powerful fleet, which fail- 
ing to Cyprus, under the command of Paufanias and Ari^ 
Hides, drove the Perfians out of that ifland, and reftored 

the inhabitants to their antient liberty v . 

While 

w Diodor. Sicul. 1. xi. 



(I) He was prompted to this, not by any particular difpleafu re 
Sgainft the Afiatic Greeks., but by the inftitutions of the Mages, 
an whofe religion he had been thoroughly inftrufted by Zoroa- 
itres. For that religion expref£i>g a great deteftation of worflrip- 
ping God by images, its zealot: \vere for deftroying all idola- 
trous temples wheie-ever they caijie. And to keep Xerxes fteady 
in their p^rty, not only feveral of the chief do&ors of the 
Mages, but Oftanes himfelf, who was then at: the head of the 
-whole feci, attended him during the whole time of his expediti- 
on (56). At their mitigation, Tully informs us {57), that all 
thofe temples were deftroyed. 



(56) Clem. Alexandria in Protrept.Laert in Procem. Pocock, 

Specim. Hift. Arab. p. 1,48, 149. (57) Cic. de legib. 1. ii. 
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Chap. 1 1. The Hiftory of the Perfians. 

While Xerxes refided at Sardis, he conceived a violent 

paflion for the wife of his brother Mafiftes, a prince of 
extraordinary merit, and who had ferved the king with 
great zeal and fidelity. As fhe was a woman of great 
virtue, and had a fingular value for her hufband, fhe could 
no follicitations be prevailed upon to defile his bed. 
However, the king, ftill flattering himfelf that by heaping 

favours upon her he might at laft conquer her virtue, 
married his eldeft fon Darius, whom he appointed his fuc- 
ceffor to the crown, to Artaynta this princefs's daughter. 
As this was the greateft favour he could beftow on the mo- 
ther, he expected it would engage her to comply with his 




delires. . But Xerxes, finding her virtue proof againft all 
temptations, changed his inclinations for the mother, and 
fell paffionately in love with the daughter, who was now 



the wife of his own fon, and did not follow the glorious 
example of her mother's firmnefs and virtue. While this 
intrigue was carrying on, Hameftris, wife to Xerxes, have- 
in g wrought a very rich and curious mantle, prefented it 
to the king, which he, being wonderfully pleafed with it, 
put on when he firft vifited his miftrefs. In the conver- 

fation he had with her he defired her to afk whatever favour 
fhe pleafed, binding himfelf by an oath to deny her no- 
thing. Hereupon Artaynta defired him to give her the 

mantle. Xerxes, forefeeing the bad confequences that 

would neceflarily enfue from his complying with her requeft, 

did all that lay in his power to difluade her from infilling 
upon her firft demand. He offered her immenfe treafures, 
with cities and an army to be folely at her difpofal, which 
was one of the greateft prefents that the Perfian kings 
could make. But not being able to prevail upon her, and 
thinking himfelf bound by his imprudent promife and rafh 
oath, he yielded to her demand, and gave her the mantle, 
which fhe immediately put on, and publickly wore, as a 

trophy of her power over the king's affe&ions. Hameftris, 
being now confirmed in the fufpicion fhe had entertained, 



was incenfed to the higheft degree ; but, inftead of vent- 



ing her rage againft the daughter who alone was faulty, 



refolved to be revenged on the mother, whom fhe looked 
upon as the author of the whole intrigue, though fhe was 



no ways privy to it. For the better executing of her de 



fign fhe waited the great feftival, which was annually ce- 
lebrated on the king's birth-day ; on which occalion the 
king, according to the eftablifhed cuftom of the country, 

u(ed to grant his queen whatever fhe demanded. This 

K 4 day 
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day being come, (he afked, that the wife pf his brother 
Mafiftes might be delivered into-her hands. Xerxes, who 
apprehended the queen's deiign, was ftruck with horror at 

this demand, both out of regard to his brother, and be- 

caufe he knew that his wife was quite innocent, and there- 
fore at firft withftood her requeft. But being at laft over- 
come by her importunity, heconfented with the utmoft 
relu&ancy to her requft, and ordering his guards to feize 
the innocent princefs, delivered her into the hands of the 

revengeful and enraged Hameftris, impowering her to treat 
her as me pleafed. In confequence of this power, Hame- 
ftris caufed her breafts, tongue, nofe, ears, and lips to be 
cut off and thrown to the dogs before her face, and then 
fent her home in that miferable condition to her hufband. 
In the mean time, Xerxes had fent for his brother to pre- 
pare him for this melancholy and tragical adventure. He 
firft told him that he muft part with his wife, and that he 

defigned to fupply her place with one of his own daugh- 
ters. But Mafiftes, who was paffionately fond of his wife, 
could not be induced by any offers whatfoever to divorce 

her. Whereupon Xerxes in great wrath told him, that 
fince he refufed his daughter, he mould neither have her 
nor his own wife, and with this inhuman reply difmhTed 
him. Mafiftes, from this fpeech apprehending fome great 
misfortune, made all the hafte he could home to fee what 
had paffed during his abfence. On his arrival he found his 
wife in that deplorable condition we have defcribed, and 
being exafperated to the higheft degree, as the cafe deferved, 
he immediately alTembled all his family, fervants, and de- 
pendants, and fet out with all poflible expedition for the 
province of Ba&riana, of which he was governor, deter- 
mined, as foon as he arrived there, to induce the Ba&ri- 
ans torevolt and revenge fuch a barbarous ufagein the fevereft 
manner. But Xerxes, hearing of his fudden departure, 
and fufpe£Ung from thence his defign, fent a party ofhorfe 
after him, who overtaking him cut him^pieces, with his 
wife, children, and all his retinue. There is another ac- 
tion no lefs cruel and impious related of Hameftris. She 
caufed fourteen children of the beft families in Perfia to 
be buried alive, as a facrifice to the infernal gods. 

Upon the death of Mafiftes Xerxes appointed Hyfta- 
fpes his fecond fon to be governor of Ba&ria, which oblige- 

Ing him to live at a diftanee from court, gave his younger 

brother 
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brother Artaxarexes an opportunity of mounting the throno 
before him, as will be feen in its proper blace x . 




dered. 



Xe rxes, being wholly difcouraged by a continual 
ries of fo many loffes and defeats, gave over all thoughts 
of war and conquefts, and never afterwards fuffered his 
fhips to appear in the iEgean fea, or his forces on the coafts. 
He gave himfelf entirely up to luxury and eafe, minding 
nothing but the gratifying of his lufts and vicious incli- 
nations. This diflblute manner of life drew upon him the 
contempt and hatred of his fubjecTs, which encouraged 
Artabanus, a native of Hyrcania, captain of his guards, flood 2535"' 
and who had Jong been his chief favourite, to confpire a- BeforeChrift 
gainft him. He prevailed upon Mithridatcs, one of the 40 *' 
eunuchs of the palace to engage in the confpiracy, and be- 
ing by him let into the king's bed-chamber, murdered him 
in the 21ft year of his reign while he was afleep. He 
then went to Artaxerexes the king's third fon, and charg- 
ed Darius his elder brother with the murder, as though 
an eager defire of afcending the throne had prompted him 
to that execrable crime. He told him at the fame time, 
that he defigned to cut him off next, in order to fecure 
the crown to himfelf, and therefore he ought to guard 
himfelf againft all dangers. Artaxerxes, being then a 
very young man, rafhly believed whatever Artabanus told 
him, and without further examination went immediately to 
his brother's apartment, and there, being afiifted by Arta- 
banus and his guards, murdered him. The next heir was 
Hyftafpes the fecond fon of Xerxes, but, as he was then 
in Ba&riana, of which province he was governor, Arta- 
banus placed Artaxarexes on the throne 5 but with adefign 
to let him enjoy the fovereignty only till fuch time, as he 
had formed a party ftrong enough to drive him from it f 
and feized it himfelf. His great authority had gained him 
many dependents, and befides he had feven fons, who were 
all of robuft bodies, couragious, and raifed to the higheffc 
dignities of the empire. His confidence in thefe infpired 
him with this deiign, but while he was haftening to put it 
in execution, Artaxerxes being informed of the whole 
ot by Megabyzus, who had married one of his fitters, 
was before-hand with him in a counter-plot, and killed him 

before his treafon was ripe for execution. His death fe- 

cured 




Herodot. 1. ix. c, 107, 112, 7 Diodor. SicuL 1. xi. p. 53 
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cured to Artaxarexes the pofleflion of the kingdom z (K). 
He is faid to have been the handfomeft man of the age he 
lived in, and a prince of a very mild and generous difpoli- 
tion. He is called, or rather nick-named, by the Greeks 
Macrocheir, that is long-handed, by reafon of the more 
than ordinary length of his hands (L) ; but in fcripture he 
bears the name of Ahafuerus as well as that of Artaxerxes, 
and is the fame who had Efther for his queen (M). 

Having 



2 Diodor. Sicul. I. xi. p. 52. Cteiias, c. 2. Juftin, l.'iil. c. 1. 



(K) Whether Artabanus pofleffed himfelf of the throne, and 
held it feven months, as fome authors affirm, or was killed by 
Artaxerxes before he accomplilhed his defign, is no eafy matter 
to determine with any certainty. The fcven firft months of the 
xeign of Artaxerxes are by Eufebius (58) afligned to Artabanus, 
perhaps becaufe he ruled fo long in his name. 

(L) Strabo (59) tells us, that he was fo called becaufe his 

hands were fo long-, that when he flood upright he could [touch 
his knees with them ; but, according to Piutarch (60), he had 
that name becaufe his right hand was longer than his left. He 

is named by the Latins Longimanus, which anfwers the Greek 

(M) Some are of opinion, that Darius Hyftafpis was the king 
Ahafuerus who married Efther, and that Atoffa was the Vafliti, 
and Artyftona the Efther of Scripture (61). But this opinion is 
quite inconfiitent with what we read of thefe perfons in prophane 
hiftory. For Herodotus tells us (62), that Artyftona was the 
daughter of Cyrus, and therefore ihe could not be Efther ; and 
that Atolla had four fons by Darius, all born after he aicended 
the throne (63) and therefore Ihe could* not be that queen Valh- 
ti, whom the king divorced in the third year of his reign (64), 
nor he that king Ahafuerus. Befides, Atofla had fuch an atten- 
dant over the king, that he was influenced by her on his death- 
bed to diiinherit his elder fons by a former wife, and fettle the 
crown on Xerxes her fon ; whereas the Ahafuerus of fcripture 
divorced Vahhti by an unalterable decree, and therefore could 
never admit her again to his bed (65). What induced the learn- 
ed primate of Ireland to be of this opinion was, that Ahafue- 
rus in the book of Efther (66) is faid to have laid a tribute on 
she land and on the ifles, and the fame is faid of Darius Hyfta- 
fpis by Herodotus (67); but this Strabo afcribes to Darius Lon- 
gimanus 

(58) Eufeb. in Chron. (59) Strab. 1. xv. p. 735. 

0o) Plutarch, in Artax. (61) Uftier. Ann. at the year 

of the J. P. 4x93. (62) Herodot. 1. iii. & vii. ^63) Idem, 
J. vii. (64) Efther. i. 3. # (65) Idesa, ibid> (66) Eftl^r 

(6?l J$em, 1. iUt 
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Having by the death of Artabanus removed one Artaxerxes 



dangerous competitor, he had ftill two great obftacles on s imanus 
in his way, viz. his brother Hyftafpes in Ba&ria, and the 
party of Artabanus at home, which gave him the firft 
trouble. Artabanus, as we have hinted above, had 
feven fons and many partifans, who immediately gathered 
together to revenge his death. Whereupon a bloody 

conflict enfued, in which many Perfians of diftin- 

£tion 



gimanus (68), as we read in the printed copies 5 and the fir- 
name of Longimanus, with the defcription of the perfon in that 
place, plainly mews, that Darius was there by miftake of the 
tranferibers put inftead of Artaxerxes, feeing no Darius ever bore 
that name, and what is faid there of Darius is applicable to 
none but Artaxerxes. 

Scaliger is of opinion (69), that Xerxes was the Ahafuerus, 
and his queen Hameftris the Either of fcripture, induced there- 
unto by the fimilitude he finds between Hameftris and Efther. 
But the diflimilitude of their characters is a far ftronger proof 
that Hameftris could not be Efther, as muft appear from what 
we have already related of queen Hameftris, and lhall have oc- 
cafion to add in the fequel of this hiftory. A woman of fo vile 
a character cannot have been that queen of Perfia, who by the 
name of Efther is fo renowned in holy writ, and is celebrated 
there as the inftrument, by whom God was pleafed in fo fignal 
a manner to deliver his people from that utter deftru&ion which 
was defigned againft them. Befides, we are told by Herodotus 
(70), that Xerxes had a fon by Hameftris, who was marriagea- 
ble in the feventh year of his reign, and Efther was not till that 
time married to Ahafuerus (71). 

There being no fuch objections as to Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
he muft, in our opinion, have been the Ahafuerus who married 
Efther. This we find confirmed by the Septuagint, by the apo- 
cryphal additions to the book of Either, and by Jofephus. The 
Septuagint throughout the whole book of Efther tranllate Aha- 
fuerus by Artaxerxes. The a pocryphal additions to that book 
conftantly call Efther's huiband Artaxerxes, and from feveral cir- 
cumftances related of him, both in the canonical and aprocryphal 
Efther, it is very plain, that this Artaxerxes could not be Artax- 
erxes Mnemon. Jofephus (72 ) tells us in exprefs terms, that 
Efther's hufband was Artaxerxes longimanus. Severus Sulpitius 
and many others, both ancient and modern writers, fall in with 
Jofephus. The extraordinary favour and kindnefs which Artax- 
erxes Longimanus mewed the Jews, beyond all other kings that 
reigned in Perfia, is a convincing proof, that they had fuch a 

powerful advocate as Efther to intercede for them, 

(68) Strab. 1. xv. p. 735. (69) Seal, deemendat, temp. 
1. vi (70) Herodot. !. (71} &k f A 

(72) Jofeph. Antiq. L xi. 9, * 
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£Hon fell on both fides. But at length Artaxerxes, having 
prevailed, put to death all thofe who were privy to the plot. 
Thofe especially, who had any hand in the murder of his 
father, were puniftied in a moft fevere and exemplary man- 
ner. The eunuch Mithridates, who betrayed him, was 
boated, a puntfhment which was in ufe among the Perfians, 
and we have already defcribed, where we gave an account 
of the manners of that nation. Artaxerxes, having thus 
crufhed the faction of Artabanus at home, was in a con- 
dition to fend an army into Ba&ria, which had declared in 
favour of his brother. But here he was not attended with 
the like fuccefs ; for the two armies engaging, Hyftafpes 
flood his ground, and though he did carry the day, he 
fuftained no confiderable lofs, both parties retiring with 
fcqual fuccefs to prepare for a fecond encounter. The next 
year, Artaxerxes drawing together a far more powerful army, 

as having thegreater part of the empire at his devotion, over- 
powered Hyftafpes, and by a complete victory fecured to 
himfelf the quiet pofleflion of the empire. To prevent all 
further difturbances, he removed fuch governors of cities 
and provinces as he fufpe&ed to be affe&ed to either of the 
factions he had overcome,putting others in their room whom 
he could fafely truft. He afterwards applied himfelf to 
the reforming of many abufes and diforders that had 
into the government 5 whereby he gained great reputation, 
and won the hearts of his fubje£h throughout all the pro- 
vinces of the empire 1 . Artaxerxes, being now fettled in the 
peaceable pofleflion of the whole Perfian empire, appointed 
rejoicings and feafts to be made for the (pace of i8q 
days in the city of Sufa, on the conclufion of which he 
gave a great entertainment to all the princes and people that 
were then in that city, which lafted feven days. Vafliti 
the queen at the fame time made a like feaft in her appart 




» 



ment for the women ; and here the hiftory of HadafTah 

or Efther, for which we refer the reader to that book 

takes place. 

The Egyp- * N tne ^ tn year of Artaxerxes's reign, the Egyptians re- 
tians revolt, volted, and, making Inarus, prince of the Lybians, their 

flood ° f c t ^^ n ?' ca ^ ea m tne Athenians to their afliftance, who, 
BcforcChrift navm g at that time a fleet of 200 (hips lying off the ifland 
•459. of Cyprus, laid hold of that invitation, looking upon it as 

very favourable opportunity of weakening the Perfian 



power by driving them from fo rich a kingdom. Upon the 



news of this revolt, Artaxerxes, having raifed an army 

300 



a Plutarch, in Artax. Ctes. c. 31. Diodor. Sicul. 1. xi. p. 54W 




300,000 men, was refolved to march himfelf againfl: the 

rebels. But being difluaded from venturing his perfon, he 
gave the command of all the land-forces to Achaemenides, 
one of his brothers (Nj, who, arriving in Egypt at the 
head of his numerous army , encamped on the banks of the 
Nile. In the mean time, the Athenians, having defeated 
the Perfian fleet,' and either funk or taken fifty of their 
{hips, failed up the Nile, and landing their forces, under 
the command of Charitimis their general, joined Inarus 
and the Egyptians. They afterwards attacked with joint 
forces Achsemenides, routed his army, and killed 100,000 
of his men with the general himfelf. The remainder fled 
to Memphis, whither the conquerors purfuing them took 
two parts of the town ; but the Perfians fecuring themfelves 
in the third called the White-wall, which was by much the 

beft fortified part of the city, there fuffered a liege of three 
years, during which time they made a moft vigorous de- 
fence, till they were fuccoured by the forces that were fent 
to their relief h * 

Artaxerxes, hearing of the defeat of his army in 
Egypt, and how much the Athenians had contributed to 
it,fent embaffadors to the Lacedaemonians, with large fums 
of money, in order to engage them to make war upon the 
Athenians, and by that means oblige them to recal their 
troops to the defence of their own country. But the La- 
cedaemonians rejecting his offers, he refolved to make a. 
diverfion by fending Themiftocles, ( who had taken flicker 
in the Perfian court, whither the envy of his enemies at 
home had driven him, as we mall relate in the hiftory of 
Greece) at the head of a powerful army to invade Attica, 
But that great commander, not knowing how to decline 
the command of a prince, who had heaped fo many favours, 
upon him, and on the other hand being unwilling to make, 

war 

b Thucyd. 1. i. p. 68. 71. 72. Ctes. c, 32J 1 35* Diodor. Siculj 
1. xi. p. 54 — 59. 

(N) Herodotus (70) and Diodorus Siculus (74) confound 

Achsemenides, brother to Artaxerxes, with Achsemenes, brother 
to Xerxes and uncle of Artaxerxes, telling us, that the manage* 
ment of this war was committed to Achsemenes, who in the be» 

ginning of the reign of Xerxes was governor of Egypt. But. 
they were certainly mined by the fimilitude of names, for Cte* 

lias tells us, that Artaxerxes gave the command of the troops to 
ty$ fon of Hameftris, who could not be Achsemenes. 



(73) Herodot. L iii. & vii. (74) Diodor, I. m 
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war upon his own country, refolved to put an end to his 
life. And according, having invited all his friends to a 
banquet, and facrificed a bull, he drank a large draught of 
the blood, and foon after died c . Upon his death Artaxerxes 
ordered Artabazus, governour of Cilicia, and Megaby fcus, 
governour of Syria, to raife an army for the relief of thofe 
who were befieged in the White-wall. Thefe generals 
foon drew together 300,000 men, but were obliged to 
wait till the fleet was equipped in order to tranfport them 
into Egypt, which could not be got ready till the enfulng 
year. Inarus, hearing of the formidable preparations that 
were making by thefe Perfian governours to relieve the be- 
fieged, redoubled his attacks on the White- wall, and made 
his utmoft efforts to carry it ; but the Perfians within de- 
fended themfelves with fuch bravery, that the Egyptians 
and Athenians made no confiderable progrefs towards the 
reduction of the place d . 

In the third year of the fiege, and ninth of Artaxer- 
xes, the Perfian fleet being equipped, Artabazus took the 
command of it, and fet fail towards the Nile, while Me- 
gaby zus, at the head of the land-forces, marched to 
Memphis. On his arrival he not only obliged Inarus and 
his auxiliaries to raife the fiege of the White-wall, but 
in a pitched battle entirely defeated them with great (laugh- 
ter of the Egyptians, who fuffered moft in this engage- 
ment. After this defeat Inarus, though wounded in the 



thigh by Megabyzus, retired with the Athenians and fuch 
of the Egyptians as were willing to follow him to the ci- 
ty of Bibios in the ifland of Profopotis, which being fur 



rounded by the navigable branches of the Nile, the 



Athenians {rationed their fleet in one of them, and held 
out a fiege of a year and a half. In the mean time, the 
reft of the Egyptians fubmitted to the conqueror, and re- 
turned to their obedience, Amyrtoeus alone maintaining a 
party againft him in the fens, where he ruled many years, 
the Perfians not being able to reduce him by reafon of the 
inaccefliblenefs of the place. Inarus and his auxiliaries in 
the ifland of Profopotis defended themfelves with fuch vi- 
or, that the Perfians, defpairingto reduce them by the 




ordinary methods of war, had recourfe to an extraordinary 
expedient, whereby they foon accomplifhed their defign. 
They quite drained, by cutting many canals, that arm 

©f the Nile, where the Athenian fleet lay, and by that 

means 



c Thucyd. 1. i. Diodor. Sicul. 1. xi. Phtarch. in Themi% 

* Ctes. & JDiodpr, pbi fupra. p. 
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means opened a paflage for the whole army to 



the 



ifland. Inarus, feeing all was now loft, delivered up him 



felf. 
zus 



Egypt 



cond 



reft of the Athen 



, and about 50 Athenians to Megaby* 
their lives fhould be fpared. But th© 
ins, to the number of 6000, refufed to 



furrender, and, having fet fire to their fleet, 



rew up 



battle-array, refolved to die fword in hand, and fell the 



1 



the deareft 



in 



of the Lacedsemo 



that fell at Thermopylae. The Perfians, perceiving 



they had taken 



defp 



refol 



did not think 



advifeable to attack them ; but rather to offer them reafon 



able terms, and come to a compofit 



The terms 



that they (hould leave Egypt, and have a free paflf; 
home by fea or land. They accepted the conditions, d 

Hand with the city of Biblos to the con- 

rene, where they embarked 



ered 



up 



querors, and marched to Cyrene, 
for Greece ; but moft of them periflied before they reached 



the 



country 



Neither was th 



the 



fs the 



Athenians fuftained on this occafion. Another fleet of 50 
fail, being fent by them to relieve thofe who were befieged 
in the ifland of Profopotis, arrived at one of the mouths 
of the Nile foon after their countrymen had furrendered, 



and having entered the river without knowing what 



had 



happened, were at the fame time attacked by the Perlian 



fleet, and galled with fuch fhowers of darts and arrows by 
the land-forces from the more, that they were all killed, 
except fome few who broke through the enemy's fleet and 
efcaped. Thus ended the fatal war, which the Athenians, 
had carried on for the foace of fix vears in Egypt, and 



that kingdom was anew united to the Perfian empire 



ued fo during the 



, and 

remaining part of the reign of 



Artaxerxes. Inarus and the other prifoners taken in this 
war were fent to Sufa, and Sartamas appointed governor of^^^^ 

Year of the 



Egypt 



The Athenians having; equipped another fleet of 2oo„°° d *54°- 
rail gave the command of it to Cimon, enjoining him to 



drive the Perfians from the ifland of Cyp 



C 



m 



452 



purfuance to his orders took Citium, Malum, and feveral 
other cities of that Ifland, and from thence fent 60 fail to 

. A r ta- 

)0 (hips, 

Cimon 





the afliftance of Amyrtceus in the fens of E 
bazus being then in thole feas with a fleet of 3 



Ctes. c, 34. Diodor. 1 



P 




feq 
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Cimon, aflbon as his fquadron returned from Egypt, fell 
upon him, took 100 of his {hips, deftroyed many others, 
and purfued the remainder to the coafts of f Phoenicia. 
Being flufhed with this fuccefs, on his return landing his 
men in Cilieia, where he found Megabyzus with an army 
of 300,000 men, he marched againft him, and having 
put him to flight with a great daughter of his men, re- 
turned to Cyprus with a double triumph f . 

ApvTaxerxes, tired with a war in which he had 
fuftained fo great lofles, refolved with the advice of his 
counfellors and minifters, to put an end to fo many calami- 
ties, by coming to an accommodation with the enemy. 
Accordingly he fent orders to his generals, who were 
charged with the management of the Cyprian war, to 
conclude a peace with the Athenians on the beft terms they 
could. Hereupon Megabyzus and Artabazus fent em- 

bafladors to Athens to propofe an accommodation, which 
- was agreed upon by the deputies of both fides on the follow- 
ing terms. 1. That all the Greek cities of Afia fhould 
be made free, and allowed to live according to their own 
laws. 2. That no Perfian {hips of war ftiould enter thofe 
feas that lie between the Cyanean and the Chelidonian 
iflands, that is, from the Euxine fea to the coafts of 
Pamphylia. 3. That no Perfian general fhould come by 
land within three days march of thofe feas. 4. That the 
Athenians {hould not commit any hoftilities in the terri- 
tories of the king of Perfia. Thefe articles being fwom 
to by both parties, peace was proclaimed. Thus ended 
this war, which had lafted from the burning of Sardis by 
the Athenians fifty one years complete, and deftroyed 
numberlefs multitudes both of Greeks and Perfians&. 

Artaxerxes being continually importuned by his 
mother, for five years together, to deliver to her Inarus 

and the Athenians who had been taken with him in Egypt, 
that {he might facrificetheittto the manes of her fon Achae- 
menes, yielded at laft to her unwearied folicitations. 
Whereupon this inhuman princefs, without any regard to 

the conditions which had been with the greateft folemnity 

Egypt again ratified , caufed Inarus to be crucified, and the heads of all 

reduced, the reft to be ftruck off. Megabyzus, who had engaged his 

flood °a -a6? w0r ^ tnat t ^ leir ^ lVes fh° u l a ' k e {pared, looked upon this as 
BefcreChrifta diflionour done him, and therefore retiring to Syria, of 

*53» which province he was governor, raifed there an army and 

openly 



f Plutarch, in Cimon. Thucyd. 1. i. Diodor. 1. xL p. 
« Diodor. ubi fupra. p. 74. Thucyd. 1. i. 
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openly revolted. The king immediately fent Ofiris, one 
of the chief lords of the court, with an army of 200,000 

men to fupprefs this rebellion. But Megabyzus in a gene- 
ral engagement wounded him, took him prifoner, and put 
his numerous army to flight. Artaxerxes hearing that his 
general was taken fent a meffenger to demand him, and 



Megabyzus generoufly releafed him, aflbon as his wounds 



were cured h . 

The next year, Artaxerxes fent another army againft 
him under the command of Menoftanes, fon to Artarius 
the king's brother, and governor of Babylon. This gene- 
ral was attended with no better fuccefs than the other ; 
for he was in the fame manner d efeated and put to flight, 
leaving Megabyzus mafter of the field and all the baggage. 
The king, being fenfible that he could not get the better 
of him by dint of arms, fent his brother Artarius and his 



fifter Amytis, who was wife to Megabyzus, with feveral 
other perfons of diftin&ion, to perfwade him to return to 
his duty. By their mediation the difference being made 
up, the king granted him his pardon, and he returned to 
court. But not long after, a lion being ready to fall upon 
the king as he was hunting, Megabyzus, fired with zeal 



and affection for his fovereign, threw a dart at the lion and 

killed him. But the king frill retaining ill-will againft 
him, upon pretence that he had affronted him in (hooting 
firft at the liGn, commanded his head to be ftruck off ; and 
it was with the utmofl difficulty, that Amytis his fifter 
and Hameftris his mother prevailed upon him to change 
the fentence of death into that of perpetual banimment. 
Megabyzus was therefore fent to Cyrta a city Handing on 
the Red Sea, and fentenced to lead the reft of his life 
there under confinement. However, five years after he 
made his efcape from thence, and under diiguife got fafe 
to his own houfe at Sufa, where by the interceffion of his 



wife and mother-in-law, he was reinftated in the king's fa 



vour, and enjoyed it till his death, which happened fome 
years after in the 7 6th year of his age. He was greatly 



lamented by the king and the whole court, being the beft 



counfellor and greater! general of the v/hole empire. To him 

Artaxerxes owed both his life and his crown at his firft ac^ 
cellion to the government But it is of dangerous confe- 
rence in a fubjecl: to have too much obliged his fovereign j 
for this was the true fource of all the misfortunes that be- 
fel Megabyzus 1 . I» 

, h Ctes. c .35. _ * Ct«s. 37—39- 

*■ V OL. V. 
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In the 34th year of the reign of Artaxerxes a war 
breaking out between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, 
commonly called the Peloponnefian war, both parties fent 
embafladors to the king imploring his alliftance k . But we 
do not find, that Artaxerxes returned them any anfwer 

before the feventhyear of that war, when he fent an em* 

baflador to the Lacedaemonians named Artaphernes with 

a letter written in the AlTyrian tongue, wherein he 
told them, that feveral embafladors had come to him from 
them, but the purports of their em baflies d ifFered fo widely, 
that he could not comprehend what they requefted, and 
that therefore he had thought proper to fend them a Per- 
fian to let them know, that if they had any propofals to 
make they fhould fend a trufty perfon along with him 

whom he might be informed what they defired him to do. 

This embaflador arriving at Eion on the river Strymon in 
Thrace, was there taken prifoner by one of the admirals of 
the Athenian fleet, who fent him to Athens, where he 

was treated with the utmoft civility and refpecl:, the 




Athenians being extremely defirous to regain the favour of 

the king his matter l . The year following, as foon as the 
feafon allowed the Athenians to put to fea, they fent back 
the embaflador in one of their own (hips at the expence of 
the public, and appointed fome of their citizens to attend 
him to the court of Perfia with the character of embaffa- 
dors. But when they landed at Ephefus, they there re- 
ceived news of the king's death ; whereupon the Athenians 
not thinking it advifeable to proceed farther, took their 
leave of Artaphernes and returned to Athens 

Artaxerxes favoured the Jews above all the kings of 
Perfia, but what happened to them during his reign we 
fhall relate in the hiflory of that people as in a more proper 





Ht place. This prince died in the 41ft year of his reign, and 
was fucceeded by Xerxes the only fon he had by his queem 

his concubines he had feventeen, among whom 
were Sogdianus, or, as Ctefias calls him, Secundianus, 
Ochus, and Arfites. Xerxes having drunk immoderately 
at a great entertainment retired to his bed-chamber, to 
refrefli himfelf with lleep after his debauch. This oppor- 
tunity Sogdianus laid hold of, and, being let into the 



bed-chamber by Pharnacyas one of Xerxes's eunuchs, flew 



him 



9 



1 

k Thucyd. 1. ii. Mdaai, 1, iv, p, 285, 286. m lfam, 
ibid. p. 322. 



Hyrcania, and being well apprifed of his brother's defigu, 
under feveral pretences put off his coming to court, till 

he had drawn together a powerful army, with which he 
advanced to the confines of Perfia, openly declaring, that 
he defigncd to revenge the death of his brother. This 
declaration brought over to him many of the nobility and 
feveral governors of provinces, who, being highly difla- 
tisfied with the cruelty and ill- conduct of Sogdianus, put 
the tiara on Ochus's head, and proclaimed him king. 
Sogdianus, feeing himfelf thus deferted, contrary to the 
advice of his beft friends, came to an accommodation 
with Ochus, who having him in his power caufed him 

tabe thrown into allies (O), where he died a eruel death °. 

2 Ochus. 




B Ctes. c. 47. Diodor. 1. xii. p. 115. * Ctes. ubi fupra, 
Diodor. 1. xii. p. 322. 



(O) This puniftiment was invented for him, and became af 

terwards common in Peifia. Ochus had fwore, that Sogdianus 
ihould not die by the fword, by poifon, or of hunger. To^keep 
his word he contrived this new fort of punifhment ; it is de- 
fcribed in the 1 3th chapter of the fecond book of the Maccab 



thus: An high tower was filled to a certain height with afhes 



and the criminal being thrown headlong into them, they 



/ 
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him, after he had reigned 45 days, and poffeffed himfelf of 

the kingdom n . 

Scarce was Sogdianus feated on the throne, when he Sogdianus , 

put to death Bagorazus, the moft faithful of all his father's 
eunuchs. He had been appointed to fuperintend the 
interment of Artaxerxes and of the qUeen,Xerxes's mother, 
who had died the fame day as her royal confort. After 
he had conveved both their bodies to the burial-place of 
the Perfian kings, he found on his return Sogdianus in 
pofielTion of the crown, with whom he had formerly had 
fome fmall difference. This Sogdianus remembered, 
and. taking for a pretence to quarrel with him fomething 
relating to the obfequies of his father, caufed him to be 
Ironed to death. By thefe two murders he became very 
odious both to the nobility and the army, and being jealous 
left fome of his brothers might treat him as he treated 
Xerxes, he fent for Ochus, whom he chiefly fufpecled, 
with a defign to murder him the moment he arrived 



Ochus had been by his father appointed governor of 
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Ochus, . Ochus, being fettled on the throne by the death, of 

Sogdianus, changed his name, taking that of Darius in- 
ftead of Ochus, and is by hiftorians commonly called 



Darius Nothus, or Darius the Baftard CP) 



Year of the Arsites, feeing in what manner Sogdianus had fup 



flood 2S75.pl antec * Xerxes, and had been afterwards driven from the 
BeforeChrift throne by Ochus, began to entertain thoughts of treating 
42 4« Ochus in the fame manner. With this defign, though 



he was his brother bv the fame father and mother, he 




broke out into an open rebellion againft him, being en- 

ged thereunto and affifted by Artyphius the fon of 



Megabyzus. Ochus, whom henceforth we (hall call Da 
fent Artafyrus one of his generals againft Artyphius, while 
he marched in perfon againft his brother Arfites. Artyphius, 
with the aftiftance of his Greek mercenaries, twice defeated 
the general who had been fent againft him. But, thefe 
being gained over with large bribes, he loft the third battle; 
and being reduced to great ftraits furrendered himfelf to Da- 
rius, upon hopes given him of mercy. The king was for 
putting him to death immediately, but was diverted from 
it by Paryfatis his wife and fifter. She was daughter to 
Artaxerxes by another mother, an intriguing and crafty 

and by her advice the king was entirely governed 



in affairs of the greateft importance. The counfel ihe g 
him on this occafion was, to treat Artyphius with great cle- 
mency, that, by fuch ufage of a rebellious fervant, he 



might the better encourage his brother to throw himfelf 



upon his mercy, and then difpofe of them both as he 
pleafed. Darius followed her counfel, and had thefuccefs 
he propofed. For Arfites, being informed of the gentle 
ufage Artyphius had met with, concluded, that he, as 

a 



by a wheel perpetually turned round him till he was fufFocated. 

Thus this wicked prince loft his life and his empire, after he 
had reigned fix months and fifteen days (75). 

(P) He is placed in Ptolemy's canon as the immediate iuecef- 
for of Artaxerxes Longimanus according to the ftile of that ca- 
non, which conftantly afcribes to the piedeceffor the whole year 
in which he dies, and places him as the next fucceflbr who was 
on the throne in the beginning of the enfuing year. As the reign 
of Xerxes and Sogdianus made up but eight months, and thefe 
did not reach to the end of the year in which Artaxerxes died, 
they are in the canon call into the M year of Artaxerxes, and 

Darius is placed next him, as if he had been his immediate fuc- 
celfor. 



(75) Maccab. ii. c. 13. Val. Max. I. ix c. 3. 
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a brother,fhould be treated at leaft with the fame indulgence 
and good -nature. Flattered with this hope he came to an 
agreement with the king, and furrendered himfelf into his 
hands. Darius, having him in his power, was very much 
inclined to pardon him, but was prevailed upon by Pary- 
fatis to put both him and Artyphius to death by fuffocating 
them in allies p. 

He alfo. put to death Pharnacyas for being concerned in 
the muxder of Xerxes ; and Monafthenes, another eunuch, 

who was the chief favourite of Sogdianus, was condemn- 
ed to die a cruel death, which he prevented by laying vio- 
lent hands on himfelf. Thefe executions did not procure 

him the tranquillity he expected ; for his whole reign was 

difturbed with violent commotions, raifed in various parts 
of the empire. One of the moft dangerous was that which 
was ftirred up by Pifuthnes governor of Lydia, who let- 
ting up for himfelf raifed an army of Greek mercenaries, 
under the command of Lycon an Athenian. Againft him 
Darius fent Tiftaphernes, appointing him at the fame time 
governor of Lydia in his room. TifTaphernes, who was 
an artful and crafty man, found means of gaining the 
Greeks who ferved under Pifuthnes, and inducing both 
them and their general to change fides. Whereupon Pi 
futhnes, not being in a condition to carry on the war, fur 
rendered upon promife of pardon. But the king, the inftant 

he was brought before him, fentenced him to death, and 
accordingly he was, purfuant to the king^ order, fuffb- 
cated in afhes., But his death did not put an end to the trou 
bles which he had raifed ; for his fon Amorgas with the 

remainder of the army ftill oppofed Tiflaphernes, and for 

two years continued to infeffc the maritime provinces of 
Afia Minor, till he was at length taken prifoner by the 
Peloponnefians at lafus a city of Tonia, and delivered by 
the inhabitants to Tiflaphernes, who put him to death 

Darius had fcarce quelled this rebellion, when he 
found himfelf involved in new troubles. His court, and,, 
we may fay, the whole empire, was governed by> the eu- 
nuchs. Artoxares, Artibarxanes, and Athous. Thefe he 
confulted v and followed their advice, in all the momentous, 
affairs of the government. But Artoxares was the chief 

favourite, and nothing was tranfa&ed but by his direction. 

Intoxicated with this power, he began to entertain thoughts 

of afcending the throne ; and accordingly formed a defign. 

of 





Pldem, Cr 49. ?Idem, c. 51. 
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©f cutting off Darius. With this view, that he might 
not be thought an eunuch, which was a ftrong objection to 
his being acknowledged king, he married and wore an ar- 
tificial beard, giving out, that he was not what to that 
time the Perfians had taken him to be. Put his wife, who 
was privy to the whole plot, and perhaps glad to get rid of 
fuch a hulband, difcovered the whole matter to the king. : 
Whereupon he was feized and delivered up to Paryfitis, 
who caufed him to be put to a cruel and ignominious 



\ * » 
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death r . 

But the ereateft misfortune that befel Darius, durins 
<tians St. ^ e whole time of his reign, was the revolt of Egypt, 
Year of the which broke out the fame year that Pifuthnes rebelled. 
BefieChrift ^ or t ^ 10u S n Darius got the better of the latter rebellion, 
COre " y et h e cou ^ never again reduce Egypt. Amyrtbeus^ who 

had reigned in the fens of Egypt, ever fince the revolt o£ 
Tnarus, being apprifed of the difcontents of the Egyptians, 
and finding them difpofed to enter into any meafures for the 
recovery of their liberty, fallied out of his fens, 'and being 
joined by the inhabitants, who flocked to him from all 
parts, he drove the Perfians quite out, and became king of 
the whole country. Being thus in poflefiion of all Egypt 
by the total expulfion of the Perfians, be refolved to attack 
them in Phoemce too, having the Arabians in confederacy 
with him for this undertaking. News of v this being 
brought to the court of Perfia, the fleet, which the k 
had equipped with a defign to affift the Lacedaemonians 




was recalled to the defence of his own domin 



3 



While Darius was carrying on the war againft the E 



gyptians and Arabians, the Medes revoked : but being 



defeated were forced to return to their former 
and in punifiiment of their rebellion reduced to harder fub- 
je&ion than before, as is ufually the cafe l . Darius feems 
to have been likewife fuccefsful againft the Egyptians ; for 

Amyrtaeus being dead, after a reign of fix years, his foil 
Paufiris fucceeded him, as Herodotus informs us u , in the 



kingdom with the confent of the Perfians, which mews 



that they were mafters of Egypt 
the Darius, having thus fettled the affairs of Media and 
yo^ger ap. Egypt, invefted Cyrus his youngeft fon with the fupreme 

command 



younger ap 
pointed go- 
vernor of 



Minor. r Idem, ibid., 8 Thucyd. L viii. init. Juftin, !. v. c.2. 

xiii, p. 160. * Xenoph. Hellenic. 1. i. Herodot:* 



1. ix. u Herodct. 3 
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command of all tfce provinces of Afia Minor. He was a 
very young man to be intrufted with lb much power, for, 
being born after his father's acceffion to the crowp, he 
could not have been above fixteen years old when he re- 
ceived this important commiflion. But as he was the darl- 
ing of his mother Paryfatis, who had an abfolute fway over 
the king her hufband, me obtained this command for him, 
with a view to put him in a condition to contend for the 

crown after his father's death ; and this ufe he accordingly- 
made of it, to the great difturbance of the whole empire, as 
we mall fee hereafter w . On his receiving: hjs commiffion 



he was ordered to aflift the Lacedaemonians againft the A 
thenians, countrary to the wife meafures obferved by Tifla 



phernes, who, by fometimes helping one fide and fome 




times the other, had fo ballanced matters between them, 
that they continued to barafs each other, without being 
at leifure to difturb the Perfians, who had fo long been 
the common enemies of both. This order given, 
foon difcovered the weaknefs of the king's politics. For. 
the Lacedaemonians having, with the afliftance given them 
by Cyrus, foon overpowered the Athenians, fent firJ(l 
Thimbro, and after him Dercyllidas, and at laft Agefilaus 
their king to invade the Perfian provinces in Afia, where 
they made great conquefts, and would have endangered the 
whole empire, had not Darius, by diftributing large fums 
of money among the demagogues or governors of the Greek 
cities, found means to rekindle the war in Gr eece, which 

obliged the Lacedaemonians to recall their troops for their 
own defence x . 

Cyrus having put to death two noble Perfians, fons to 
afifterof Darius, for no other reafon, but becaufe they 
kad not, in meeting him, wrapt up their hands in their 
Heeves, as was cuftomary among the Perfians in the pre 

fence of their kings, Darius recalled him to court, on pre- 
tence that he was indifpofed and defired to fee him. Cy- 
rus, well knowing how great an afcendant his mother had 
over the king, prepared for his journey ; but before he fet 
out he ordered fuch large fubfidies to be fent to Lyfander 
general of the Lacedaemonians, as enabled him ro gain that 
memorable vi&ery over the Athenians at the Goats river 
on the Hellefpont, which put an end to the Athenian pow- 
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w Xenoph. Hellen. 1. i. Plutarch, in Artax. & Lyfandro. 
Juftin, 1. v. c. 5. Diodor. 1. xiii. p. 368. x Xenoph. Diodor, 
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er and the Peloponnefian war, after it had lafted twenty- 
feven years Darius was highly incenfed againft Cyrus, 
not only on account of the death of his two nephews, but 
becaufe he had prefumed to challenge honours that were 
due only to the king : and therefore defigned to depriv e 
him of his government. But upon his arrival the queen 
not only reconciled his father to him, but ufed all her art to 
have him declared heir to the crown, by reafon he was 
born after his father's acceflion to the throne, which had 
given the preference to Xerxes in the reign of Darius Hy- 

ffofpis, Darius could not by any means be prevailed upon 
to comply with her requeft ; but, however, bequeathed 
him the government of thofe provinces which he ruled be- 
©anus No- fore, Not long after Darius Nothus died, after he had 
y^^'^ reigned nineteen years, and was fucceeded by Arfaces his 
flood 2594. eldeft fon by Paryfatis, who on his afcending the throne 

name of Artaxerxes, and was for his extraordinary 
*° 5 ' memory called by the Greeks Mnemon, that is Remember- 
er. While he was attending his father, on his death-bed, 
he defired to be informed by what art he had, fo happily 
managed the government, that by following the fame 



he might be blefled with the likefuccefs. The dying king 
gave him this memorable anfwer, that he had ever done, ta 
the beftof his knowledge, what religion andjuftice required, 
without fwerving. from the one or the other *, 
Artaxerxes Upon the death of Darius his fon Artaxerxes went to 
Mnemon* Pafargada, to be there inaugurated after the Perfian cuftoru 

by the priefts of Bellona. He toas4ic fooner arrived there, 
tut he was informed by one of the pjiefts, that his brother 
Cyrus, had formed a confpiracy againft him, with a defign 
to murder him in the very temple. Upon this information 
Cyrus was feized and fentenced to death. But his mother 
Paryfatis prevailed upon the king, not only to fave his 
life, but to fend him back to the government of Alia 
Minor, which his father had left him a . 

t 

Artaxerxes was no fooner fettled on the throne, but 

Statira his queen, whom he was yery fond of on account 
of her extraordinary beauty, employed her power with 
him to the utter ruin of ydiaftes, who had killed her bro- 
ther Teriteuchmes. This quarrel had its rife in the reigr 




y Xenoph. Hellen. 1. H. Plutarch, in Lyfandro. Diodor. 1. xii. 

9 Plutarqh. in Artaxerxe. Diodor. ubi fupra. Juftin, 1. v. c. 8. & 

u. Athenseus, 1. xii. a Plutarch, in Artax. Xenoph. d<j. 
©xped. Cyri. 1. 5. Juftin. l.i. c. 5. u. 
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pf Darius, and the whole was a complication of adultery, 
jnceft, and murder, which raifed great difturbances in the 
royal family, and ended in the ruin of all who were con- 
cerned in it. Statira was daughter to Hydarnes a Perfian 
lord, and governor of one of the chief provinces of the 
empire. Artaxerxes, then called Arfaces, falling in love 
with her, married her, and at the fame time Teriteuchmes 
her brother married Hameftris, one of the daughters of 
Darius and filler to Arfaces, by reafon of which marriage 
he was appointed on his father's death to fucceed him in his 
government. But falling in love with his own filler Roxana, 

ho ways inferior in beauty to Statira, that he might with- 
out any conftrajnt enjoy her, he refolved to difpatch his 
wife Hameftris, and raife a rebellion in the kingdom. 
Darius being acquainted with his wicked defigns engaged 
Udiaftes, an intimate friend of Teriteuchmes, to murder 
him, which he did accordingly, and was rewarded by the 

king with the government of his province. Mithridates, 

the fon of Udiaftes, who was one of Teriteucbmes's guards 

* * 4 * I 

and greatly attached to his mafter, hearing that his father 
had committed this murder, uttered all manner of impre- 
cations againft him, and, to fhew his abhorrence of fo vile 
an a£Hon, feized on the city of Zaris, and openly revoltr 
ing declared for the fon of Teriteuchmes. Mithridates 
was by the king's forces blocked up in the city of Zaris, 
and with him the fon of Teriteuchmes ; all the reft of the 
family of Hydarnes were apprehended and delivered to 
Paryfatis to execute her revenge upon them, for all the ill 
ufage done or intended againft her daughter. That cruel 
princefs began with Roxana, whofe beauty had been the 
occafion of all this mifchief, and caufed her to be fawed in 
two, the others were all beheaded except Statira, whom fhe 
fpared at the earneft entreaties and thro' the importunate 
tears of her hufband Arfaces, contrary to the opinion of 
Darius, who told her, that {he would afterwards have oc- 
cafion to repent it. Thus the cafe ftood at the death of 
Darius. But Arfaces was no fooner fettled on the throne, 
than Statira prevailed upon him to deliver Udiaftes into 
her hands ; whereupon fhe caufed his tongue to be drawn 
out at his neck, and made him die in the moft exquifit? 
torments me could invent, in revenge of the part he had 
a&ed in the ruin of her family. His fon Mithridates fhe 

appointed governor of his province, for the attachment he 

had fliewn to Teriteuchmes. But Paryfatis, bitterly re- 
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fenting this fadfc, poifotied thefon of Teriteucbmes, and 
not long after Statira herfdf, as we {hall hereafter relate d. 

Cyrus, returning to his government of Afia Minor, 
full of refentment for the fentence of death, which his 
brother had pronounced againft him, refolyed to revolt and 
ufe his utmoft endeavours to drive him from the throne. 

t ■ 

With this view he employed Clearchus a Lacedaemonian 
general to raife a body of Greek troops for his fervice, 

under pretence of a war which the Lacedaemonians were 

to carry into Thrace. Alcibiades the Athenian, being 
well apprifed of the true end for which thefe levies were 
made, palled over into the province of Pharnabazus, with 
a defign to proceed from thence to the Perfian court, and 
acquaint Artaxerxes with the whole fcheme. Had he ar- 
rived there, adifcovery of fuch importance had without all 
doubt procured him the favour of that prince, and the af- 
fiftance he wanted for the re-eftabli foment of his country. 
But the partifans of the Lacedaemonians, at Athens, that 
is the thirty tyrants, fearing the negotiations of fo fuperior 
a genius, found means to induce Pharnabazus to put him to 
death, whereby the Athenians loft the great hopes they had 
conceived of fpeedily recovering their former ftate c . 



Cvru* de- The cities that were under the government of TifTapher- 
iigns a warnes revolted from him to Cyrus. This incident, which 

b!other hiS was ^ e ^ e & °f the fecret pra&ices of that prince, gave 
Ye ar 6 of birth to a war between them. Cyrus, under pretence of 
flood 2^96. arming againftTifTaphernes, aflembled troops openly, and, to. 
BeforeChnft amufe the court more fpecioufly, made grievous complaints 
3 * to the king againft that governor, demanding his protection 

and afliftance in the moft fubmiflive manner. Artaxerxes, 



being deceived by thefe appearances, believed, that all 



Cyrus's preparations were defigned only againft Tiflapher- 
nes, and, not being difpleafed that they (hould be at vari- 
ance with each other, fuftered him to raife what forces he 

pleafed d . 

The young prince loft no time on his fide, and haften- 

ed the execution of his great defign. As he had affifted 
the Lacedaemonians againft the Athenians, and put them in 



a condition of gaining thofe victories which made them 

mafters of Greece, he thought he might fafely difclofe to 

them his defign, and aik their afliftance for the accomplifh- 
ing of it. The Lacedaemonians readily granted him his 

demand 



* 
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demand, difpatching immediately orders to their fleet to 
join that of the prince, and to obey in all things the com- 
mand of Tamos his admiral. But they took care not t© 
mention Artaxerxes, pretending not to be privy to thede- 
figns that were carrying on againft him. This precaution 
they ufed, that in cafe Artaxerxes (hould get the better of 
nis brother, they might j unify themfelves to him for what 
they had done e . 

The army, which Cyrus had raifed, confifted of 1300® 
Greeks, who were the flower of his army, and 100,000 
regular troops of other nations, Clearchus the Lacedaemo- 
nian commanded all the Peloponnefian troops, except the 
Aehaeans, who were led by Socrates of Achaia. The 



Boeotians were under Proxenus, a Theban, and the Thef- 
falians under MenonJ The other nations were command- 
ed by Perfian generals, of whom the chief was Ariaeus. 
Tbe fleet confifted of 35 fhips under Pythagoras a Lacedae- 
monian, and 25 commanded by Tamos an Egyptian, ad- 
miral of the whole fleet f , Cyrus opened his defign to 
none of the Greeks except Clearchus, fearing the boldnefs 
of the enterprife might difencourage the officers as well as 
the foldiers. Proxenus, between whofe family and Xc- 
nophon's an ancient friendfliip fubfifted, prefented that 
young Athenian to Cyrus, who received him favourably, 
and gave him a commiffion among theGreek mercenaries 
Cyrus, having at length got all things ready, fet out from 
Sardis, directing his march towards the upper parts of Alia, 
the troops neither knowing where, nor in what war, they 
were to be employed : For Cyrus had only given out, that 

he was marching againft the Pifidians, who with frequent 

incurfions harafled his province. However, Tiflaphernes 
judging thefe preparations to be too great for fo fmall an 
enterprife, fet out with all poflible expedition from Miletus 
to give the king a true account of them. Artaxerxes, be 

ing now well apprifed of his brother's defigns, aflembled 
a numerous army to receive him. In the mean time, Cy- 
rus advancing; with Ions; marches arrived at theftraitsof 
Cilicia, where he found Syennefis, king of that country, 
prepared to difpute his pafiage 5 wherein he would have 
eafily fucceeded, had he not been obliged to abandon that 

important pafs, to defend his own territories againft Ta- 
mos 
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mos and the Lacedaemonians fleet which appeared upon 
the coafts h . 

When they arrived at Tarfus the Greeks refufed to 
proceed any farther, fufpe&ing that they were marching a- 

gainft the king, and protefting, that they did not enter" 
into the fervice upon that condition. Clearchus at firft made 

ufe of his authority to quell the tumult, but with very 

ill fuccefs ; and therefore defifting from force he pretended 
to enter into their views, and advifed them to fend depu- 
ties to Cyrus, to know from his own mouth againft whom 
they were to he employed. By this artful evafion he ap fc «r 
peafed the tumult, and was himfelf chofen for one of the 
deputies. Cyrus, whom he had acquainted before-hand 
with what had happened, anfwered, that he was going to 
attack Abrocomas, who was at twelve days march diftance 

encamped on the banks of the Euphrates. The Greeks 
plainly faw that this was not his true defign, but neverthe- 
lefs fhewed themfelves willing to proceed, on condition that 
their pay was increafed. This Cyrus willingly granted, 
and having gained their affe&ions during the march, by 
treating them with extraordinary kindnefs and humanity, 
he at laft declared that he marched againft Artaxerxes. Up- 
on this fome complaints were heard at firft, but they foon 
gave way to expreflions of joy and fatisfa&ion, occafioned 
by that prince's magnificent promifes to the army *. 

Cyrus arriving, after a long march, in the plains of 
Cunaxa in the province of Babylon, found there Artaxerxes 
with an army of 900,000 men ready to engage him. 
Whereupon, leaping out of his chariot, he ordered his 
troops to ftand to their arms and fall into their ranks, 
which was done with great expedition, he not allowing 
them time to refrefh themfelves. Clearchus advifed Cyrus 
not to charge in perfon, but to remain in the rear of the 
Greek battalions. This advice Cyrus reje&ed with indig- 
nation, faying, that he would not render himfelf unworthy 
of the crown for which he was fighting. As the king's 
army drew near, the Greeks fell upon them with fuch 
fury, that the wing oppofite to them, was at the very firft 

onfet, put to flight ; whereupon Cyrus was, with loud 

ihouts of joy, proclaimed king by thofe who ftood round 
fcim. But he in the mean time perceiving, that Artaxerxes 

was wheeling about to attack him in flank, advanced a- 

gainft him with 600 chofen horfe, killed Artagerfes, cap- 
tain 

* Idem, 1. i. p. 241—261. * Xcn©pk. k Plut. ibid. 
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tain of the king's guards, with his own hand, and put the, 
whole body to flight. In this encounter discovering his 

brother, he cried out, I fee him, and fpurrmg on his horfe 

engaged him with great refolution, which in fome degree 

turned the battle into a fingle combat, each of the two 
brothers endeavouring to aflure himfelf of the crown 
the death of his rival. Cyrus killed his brother's horfe, . 
and wounded him on the ground j but he immediately 
mounted another, when Cyrus attacked him again, gave 

him a fecond wound, and had already lifted up his hand to 
give him a third, which the king's guards obferving, they 

all difcharged their arrows, aiming at him alone, and he 
at the fame time throwing himfelf headlong upon the king 
was run through by his javelin and pierced with innumera- 
ble arrows. He fell dead upon the fpot, and all the chief c y ras Mi * 

lords of his court, refolving not to furvive their mafter, 
were killed in the place where he fell 5 a certain proof, 
fays Xenophon,that he well knew how to chufe his friends 
and that he was truely beloved by them. Some writers 
tells us, that Cyrus, was killed by a Carian foldier. Mi- 
thridates, a young Perfian nobleman, boaftedthat he had Year of the 
given him the mortal blow with his javelin, which entered gj^cjjjjji 
his temple, and pierced his head quite through. Ar taxerxes, ^ 0 u 
after having caufed his head and right hand to be cut off, 
purfued the enemy to their camp, and there pone fled him- 
felf of great part of their baggage and provifions. The 
Greeks had defeated the king's left wing commanded 
Tiflaphernes, and the king's right wing, commanded 
himfelf, had routed the enemies left 5 and as neither knew 
what had happened elfewhere, both parties believed they 
had gained the day. But ThTaphernes acquainting the king 
that his men had been put to flight by the Greeks, he im- 
mediately rallied his troops in order to attack them. The 
Greeks under the command of Clearchus eafily repulfed 
them, and purfued them to the neighbouring hills. As 
night was drawing near, the Greeks halted at the foot of 





the hill, much furprifed that neither Cyrus himfelf nor 
any mefFenger from him appeared, for they yet knew no- 
thing of his death, or the defeat of the reft of the army. 
They determined therefore to return to their camp, which 
they did accordingly ; but found there that the greateft 
part of their baggage had been plundered, and all their 
provifions taken, which obliged them to pafs the night in 
the camp without any fort of refrefliment. The next 
morning, as they were Hill expecting to hear from Cyrus, 

they received the fed news of his death, and the defeat of 

that 
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that part of the army* Whereupon they fent deputies to 

Ariaeus, who had retired to the place whence they had 
marched the day before the action, offering him as con- 
querors the crown of Perfia in the room of Cyrus. Ariaeus 
rejected the offer, and acquainted them that he intended t6 
fet out early the next morning on his return to Ionia, 
adviflng them to join him in the night. They followed his 
directions, and under the conduct of Clearchus began their 
march, and arrived at his camp about midnight, whence 
they fet out on their return to Greece k . They were at a 
vaft diftance from their own country, in the very heart of 
the Perfian empire, furrounded by a numerous and con- 
quering army, and had no way to return again into Greece, 
but by forcing their retreat through an immenfe tract of 



the enemies country. But ,their valour and refolution 
mattered all thefe difficulties ; and in fpight of a powerful 
army, which purfued and haraffed them all the way, they 

hiade a, retreat of 2325 miles through provinces belonging 
to the enemy, and got fafe to the Greek cities on the 



Euxine fea. This was the longeft march and moft memora 
ble retreat that ever was made through an enemy's coun- 
try. Clearchus had the conduct of it firft, but he being 



cut off by the treachery of TifTaphernes, Xenophon was 



chofen in his room, and to his valour and wifdom it was 
chiefly owing, that at length they got fafe into Greece. 
As the fame Xenophon has given a minute account of this 
expedition, and the retreat of the Greeks from the place 
of the battle to their own country, we {hall refer the rea? 
der to that inimitable performance, and return to what 

paffed in the court of Artaxerxes after the battle of 
Cunaxa. 

1 

As he believed ' that he had killed C^rus with his own 

hand, and looked upon that as the moft glorious action of 
his own life, to difpute that honour with him was wounding 
him in the moft tender part. Being therefore informed, 
that the Carian foldier, whom we have mentioned above 
laid claim to that glory, he caufed hirn to be delivered to 

Paryfatis, who had fworn the deftruction of all thofe who 
were any ways concerned in the death of her fon. She 

made that unhappy wretch naffer the moft exquifite tor- 
ments (he could invent during ten days, and then put 
him to a moft cruel death. Mithridates likewife, having 
boafted that it was he who gave Cyrus his mortal wound, 

was 
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was treated in the manner we have defcribed, where we 
fpoke of the punimments ufed among the Perfians. Mafa- 

bates, one of the king's eunuchs, who by his order had 

cut off the head and hand of Cyrus, being delivered 
to Paryfatis, was flead alive, and his fkin ftretched before 
his eyes upon two flakes prepared for that purpofe. Nor 
did the cruelty and refentment of Paryfatis flop here 5 for 
having conceived an implacable hatred againft Statira for 
reproaching her, as if (he had countenanced her fon Cyrus'is 
revolt againft his brother, that revengeful woman poifoned 
her own daughter-in-law in the following manner. Pa- 
ryfatis, feigning to be reconciled to her, invited her one 
night to fupper, and a certain bird being ferved up, which 
was a great rarity among thePerfians, fhe divided it between 
Statira and herfelf with a knife which was poifoned on one 
fide only : the found part fhe immediately eat, which en- 
couraged Statira, though upon her guard, to eat the other ; 

whereupon fhe was that inftant feized with horrible con- 

vylfions and died in a few hours. Artaxerxes being greatly 
afRi&ed for the lofs of his beloved wife, and fufpe&ing 
his mother, caufed all her domeftics to be put to the 
rack, when Gygis one of her confidents difcovered the 
whole. Artaxerxes caufed Gygis % who was privy to the 
crime, to be put to a cruel death, and confined his mo 

ther to Babylon, telling her, that he would never fet his 

foot within the gates of that city while (he was there ; but 
at length, time having alleviated his grief, he allowed her 
to return to court, where, by an entire fubmifiion to his 

will, fhe regained his favour, and bore a great fway at 
court to her death *. 

After the death of Cyrus, ThTaphernes being ^ ent J 8 ^ 0 ^^ 
back to his former government, and moreover inverted ^° ma 
with the fame power which had been given to Cyrus, heupon the 
began to harafs and opprefs the Greek cities, that we re y^>f the 
within the verge of his authority and had fided with that flo ^f ° . 09 . 
unfortunate prince. Whereupon they fent embafladors BeforeChrift 
to the Lacedsemonians imploring their afiiftance and pro- 4 00 
tedVion. The Lacedaemonians, having now ended the 
long war which they had waged with the Athenians, laid 



war 



hold of this opportunity of breaking again with the Per 
fians, and fent Thimbro with an army againft them, which 
being ftrengthened by the conjun&ion of thofe forces that 
Xenophon brought back from Perfia, they took the field 

againft TifTapherncs. But Thimbro being fooa recalled 

UpOffl 
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upon fome complaints and fent into banifhment, Dercyl- 
lidas was appointed to fucceed him. As he was both a 



brave general and a famous engineer, he was attended with 



far better fuccefs than his predeceflbr. Upon his firft 
rival finding that Tiflaphernes and Pharnabazus, gover- 
nors of the two neighbouring provinces, were at variance 
with each other, he made a truce with the former, and 
marching againft the latter with all his forces drove him 
quite out of iEolis and feveral cities of other provinces. 
Pharnabazus, fearing he might invade Phrygia the chief 
province of his government, was glad to make a truce 
with him, leaving him in pofleffion of what he had taken. 

Upon this truce he marched into Bithynia, where he took 
up his winter quarters to avoid being chargeable to his allies. 

At the fame time Pharnabazus took a journey to the Per- 
fian court, and there made loud complaints againft Tifla- 
phernes, for concluding a peace with Dercyllidas inftead 
of aflifting him againft the common enemy. He likewife 
earneftly prefled the king to equip a great fleet, and appoint 

Conon the Athenian, then an exile in Cyprus, admiral 
telling him, that as Conon was the beft fea-commander 
of his time, he might by that means obftrucl: the paflage 

of all farther recruits from Greece, and foon put an end 

to the power of the Lacedaemonians in Alia. His pro- 
pofal xWas approved of by the king, who immediately or- 
dered 500 talents to be paid him for the equipment of a 

fleet, with inftru&ions to give Conon the command of 



it 



m 



In the mean time, Dercyllidas, having reduced Atar 

na, marched into Caria, where Tiflaphernes ufually re- 
fided. For the Lacedaemonians, believing that, if he were 
attacked there, he would comply with all their demands, in 
order to fave that province, had fent Dercyllidas exprefs 
orders to march thither. This Tiflaphernes and Pharna- 
bazus no fooner heard, but they united againft Dercyllidas, 

they came up with in fo difadvantageous a poft,that 



had they charged him immediately^ he muft inevitably 



have periflied. Pharnabazus was for attacking him, but 
Tiflaphernes, who at the battle of Cunaxa had experienced 
their valour, could not be brought to venture an engage 



ment ; but fent heralds to Dercyllidas to invite him to a 

parley, in which propofals for a peace being offered on 

both fides, thev made a truce till the anfwer of their re- 

fpective 
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fpec"Hve matters ftiould be known. Thus Dercyllidas and 
his army were faved from utter deftru&ion, through the 
cowardice of his enemy, when nothing elfe could have 

delivered them n . 

In the mean time the Lacedaemonians, receiving ac- 
€Ounts from Afia, that the king of Perfia was equipping a 
powerful fleet on the coafts of Phaenice, Syria, and Cili- 
cia, and fuppoiing it to be defigned, as it truly was, againft 
them, refolved to fend Agefilaus, one of their kings, inr 
to Afia, in order to make a diverfion. All things being Agefilaus 
ready for this expedition, Agefilaus fet fail with a confide- P alTes in *o 

Afia. 



Year of the 



rable body of troops, and arrived atEphefus before any of the 

king's officers had the leaft intimation of this defign ; with 

fuch fecrecy and expedition was the whole managed atflVcd 2603! 
Sparta. Agefilaus upon his arrival took the field with BeforeChrift 
10.000 foot, and 4000 horfe, and, finding no body in a 396, 
condition to oppofe him, carried all before him. Where- 
upon Tiflaphernes fent a meflenger to enquire for what end 
he was come into Afia, and why he had taken up arms. 
Agefilaus replied, that he was come to aflift the Greeks 
inhabiting Afia, and reftore them to their antient liberty, 
Tiffaphernes, being quite unprepared for a war, affined 1 
Agefilaus, that his mafter would grant him what he de- 
manded, provided, he committed no acls of hoftility till 
the return of an exprefs which he had fent to court. Age- 
filaus believed him, and a truce was agreed on and fworn to 
on both fides. But Tiflaphernes, without any regard to 
his oath, made no other ufe of this truce than to aflemble 
troops on all fides, and fend to the king for more forces, 
and aflbon as he received them, he fent word to Agefilaus 



to depart Afia, denouncing war againfl: him in cafe of r 



♦ * 



fufal. This menage greatly alarmed the Lacedaemonians 
and their confederates, as not believing themfelves in ^ 
condition to oppofe the now numerous army of Tiflapher- 
nes, who had been joined by auxiliaries from all parts of 
the Perfian empire. As for Agefilaus himfelf, he heard 
Tiflaphernes*s heralds with a gay and eafy air, and defired 
them to tell their mailer, that he was unde* great obliga- 
tions to him, for having made the gods by his perjury ene- 
mies to Perfia and friends to Greece. Having with this, 
anfwer difmifled the heralds, he drew all his forces toge- 
ther, and made a feint, as if he intended to invade Caria; 



but 
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but afToon as he underftood, that TilTaphernes had caufed 

all his troops to march into that province, he turned fhort 
and fell upon Phrygia. As his coming thither was wholly 
unexpected, he over - ran great part of that province with- 
out any oppofition, took many towns, and, loaded with 
an immenfe booty, marched back by the fea-coaft into 



Ionia, and wintered at Ephefus 

Earl v in the fpring Agefilaus took the field, and gave 
out, that his defign was to invade Lydia. But TilTapher- 
nes, who had not forgot the ftratagem of the former cam- 
paign, took it for granted, that he now truly intended to 
fall upon Caria, and accordingly made his troops march to 

the defence of that province. But Agefilaus led his army, 
as he had given out, into Lydia, and approached Sardis. 
Whereupon TilTaphernes recalled his forces from their 
former rout, with a defign to relieve the place. But Caria 
being a very mountainous country and unfit for horfe, he 

had marched thither only with the foot, and left the horfe 
behind on the borders of that province. Whence, on their 
marching back to the relief of Sardis, the horfe being fome 
days marches before the foot, Agefilaus took the advantage 

of fo favourable an opportunity, and fell upon them before 
the foot could come up to their afliftance. The Perfians 
Were routed at the very firft onfet, and Agefilaus, become- 
ing by this victory matter of the field, over- ran the whole 
country, and enriched both himfelf and his army with the 

fpoils of the conquered Perfians p. 
Tiflaphemes The lofs of this battle greatly incenfed the king againft 
put to death. XiiTaphernes, and encreafed the fufpicion which he had 

before conceived of him, as if he had fomething elfe in 
view befides his mailer's intereft. At the fame time. Co- 



il on, arriving at the Perfian court, heighten'd the king's 
difpleafure with new complaints againft him ; for he had 
deprived the foldiers on board Conon's fleet of their pay, 
and thereby difabled him from doing the king any fe 



Queen Paryfatis, actuated by an irreconcileable hatred a- 
nft all thofe who had any fhare in the death of her fon 
Cyrus, did not fail on this occafion to aggravate the char 



brought againft him. Hereupon the king refolved to 




put him to death, but being afraid to attack him openly 



fev reafon of the great authority he had in Alia, he charg- 
ed 
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ed Tithrauftes, captain of the guards, with that important 

commiflion, giving him, at the fame time, two letters; the 
one dire&ed to Tiflaphernes, and impowering him to pur- 
fue the war againft the Greeks in what manner he thought 
beft ' y the other was addrefled to Ariaeus, governor of La- 
rifla, commanding him to aflift Tithrauftes, with his coun- 
lel and all his forces, in feizing Tiflaphernes. Upon the, 
receipt of this letter, Ariaeus defired Tiflaphernes to come 
to him, that they might confer together about the opera- 
tions of the enfuing campaign. Tiflaphernes, who fu- 
fpe&ed nothing, went to him with a guard only of 300 
men. But while he was bathing, according to the Perfian 
cuftom, and difarmed, he was feized and put into the hands 
of Tithrauftes, who caufed his head to be ftruck off and 
fent into Perfia. The king gave it to Paryfatis, an accep- 
table prefent to one of her revengeful temper ^. 

Upon the death of Tiflaphernes, Tithrauftes, who was 

appointed to fucceed him, fent great prefents to Agefilaus, 
telling him, that the caufe of the war being removed, and 
the firft author of all their differences put to death, notb 
could prevent an accommodation 5 that the king his mafter 
would allow the Greek cities in Afia to enjoy their liberty, 
paying him the cuftomary tribute, which was all that the 
Lacedaemonians required when they firft began the war. 
Agefilaus replied, that he could not come to any agreement 
without orders from Sparta. However, as he was willing 
to give Tithrauftes the fatisfa£Uon of removing out of his 
province, he marched into Phrygia, which was the pro- 
vince of Pharnabazus, Tithrauftes paying him thirty ta- 
lents to defray the charges of his march. Upon his march 
he received a letter from the magiftrates of Sparta, giving 
him the command of the fleet as well as of the land- forces. 
By this new commiflion he was appointed fole commander 
of all the troops in Alia, both by fea and land. This drew 
him downto the fea-coaft, where he put the fleet in good 
order, and appointed Pifander, his wife's brother, admiral, 
ordering him forthwith to put to fea. In this he was more 
influenced by private afFe&ion for his brother-in-law, than 
by the due regard he ought to have had for the public good 5 
for though Pifander was a man of great courage and valour, 
yet he was not in other refpe&s equal to that truft, as the 
event fufRciently proved 
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Agesilaus, having fettled the maritime affairs, purfued 
his defign of invading Phrygia, where he reduced many 

cities, and amaffed great fums of money, maintaining his 

army on the territories of Pharnabazus in great affluence. 
From thence he marched into Paphlagonia, being invited 
thither by Spithridates, a noble Perfian, who had revolted 
from the king. There he concluded a league with Cotys, 
king of that country, and returning into Phrygia took the 
ffcrong city of Dafcylium, and wintered there in the palace 
of Pharnabazus, obliging the adjacent countries to fupply 
his army with all forts of provisions s . Tithrauftes, find 



jng that Agefilaus was for carrying on the war in Afia, 



fent Timocrates of Rhodes into Greece, with large fums 
of money, to corrupt the leading men in their cities, an$ 
rekindle a war againft the Lacedaemonians. This ftratar 
gem produced the intended effect, for the cities of Thebes^ 
Argos, Corinth, and others entering into confederacy, 
obliged the Lacedaemonians to recal their king, as wefhall 
fee in its proper place, In the beginning of the next fpring 
as Agefilaus was ready to take the field, Pharnabazus inr 
vited him to an interview, and he accepting the invitation, 

Pharnabazus, after expatiating on the fervices he had done 
the Lacedaemonians in their war with the Athenians, re- 
proached them with ingratitude, fince, in return for fo 
many favours, they had pillaged his palace, and ravaged 
his lands at Dafcylium, which were his hereditary eftate. 
As what he faid was true, Agefilaus and the Lacedaemo,? 
nians, that attended him, were to fuch a degree afliamed, 
in feeing themfelves fo juftly upbraided with ingratitude, 
that they knew not what to anfwer, nor how to excufe 
fuch an ungenerous proceeding. However, to make him 
thebefl: amends they could, they obliged themfelves, by a 
folemn promife, not to invade any of the provinces under 



his government, fo long as there were others into which 



they might carry the war againft the Perfian king. They 
were as good as their word, and immediately withdrew 
with a defign to invade the upper parts of Afia, and pro- 
fecute the war in the very heart of the Perfian empire. 
But while Agefilaus was projecting this expedition, amef- 

recailed! 9 & n g er arrived at the camp from Sparta, acquainting him, 
Year of the that the Ephort recalled him to defend his own country, 

a g ainft which feveral ftates of- Greece had formed a ftrong 
confederacy, fje readily complied with this order, and 

made- 
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made all the hafte thither he could, complaining at his de-> 
Iparture, that the Perfians had driven him out of Afia with 

30,000 archers, alluding to the Perfian Darics, which 

were pieces of gold ftamped on one fide with the figure of 
an archer K 

Conon, on his return from the Perfian court, having 
brought money enough to pay the foldiersand mariners 
their arrears, and fupply the fleet with arms and provifions, 
took Pharnabazus on board, and forthwith fet fail in queft 

of the enemies. The Perfian fleet confifted of 90 veffels 
and upwards \ that of the Lacedaemonians was not fo nu- 
merous, but their (hips were larger. They came in view 



of each other near Cnidos, a maritime city of Afia M 

Conon., who had in fome meafure occafioned the taking: of 



Athens by lofing the fea- fight at iEgofpotamos, or the 
Goats-river, was determined to ufe his utmoft efforts in 
order to retrieve that misfortune, and efface, by a glorious 

victory, the difgrace of his former defeat. On the other 

hand, Pifander was defirous to juftify by his conduct and 
valour the choice which Agefilaus, his brother-in-law, had 
made, in appointing him admiral. In effect, he behaved 

With extraordinary courage, and had at firft fome advan- 
tage. But Conon having boarded his fhip and killed him 
with his own hand, the reft of the fleet betook themfelves J^^* 
to flight. Conon purfued them, took fifty of their fhips, defeated st- 
and, having gained a complete victory, put an end to the Cnidos. 
power of the Lacedaemonians in thofe parts. The confe- 
quence of this victory was a general revolt of all the al- 
lies of Sparta ; fome declaring for the Athenians, and 
others refurriing their antient liberty. After this battle the 
empire of the Lacedaemonians declined daily, till at length 
the over -throws, which they received at Leuclra, and Man 
tinea, completed their downfal". 

After this victory Conon and Pharnabazus being ma 

iters at fea, failed round the i {lands and coalts of Afia, re- 
ducing the cities, which in thofe parts were fubjecl: to the 
Lacedaemonians. Seftus and Abydus were the only two 



cities that held out affainft them. Pharnabazus attacked 




them by land, and Conon by fea ; but neither fucceeding 
in the attempt, the former on the approach of winter re- 
tired home, leaving Conon to take care of the fleet, and 

M 3 ftrength- 
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ftrengthen it with as many (hips as he could affemble, from 
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the cities on the Hellefpont, againft the enfuing fpring 

Conon having aflembled, purfuant to his commiffion 

a powerful fleet againft the time appointed, he took Phar- 
nabazus again on board, and fleering hiscourfe thro* the 
iflands, landed in Melos the moft diftant of them all. 
Having reduced this ifland, as lying very convenient for 

the invading of Laconia, the country of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, he made from thence a defcent on the coafts of that 
province, pillaged all the martimie ^places, and loaded his 
fleet with an immenfe booty. After this, Pharnabazus re- 
turning to his government of Phrygia, Conon obtained 
leave of him to repair to Athens with 80 mips and 50 ta- 
lents, in order to rebuild the walls of that city, having 

Conon re. ** r ^ convmcea nml > tnat nothing could more effe&ually 
builds the* contribute to the weakening of Sparta, than putting A- 
walls of A-thens again in a condition to rival its power. He nofoo- 

ofThe flood ner arr ' vc d at Pi roeus 5 tne P ort of Athens, but he began the 
3606. Be- work, which, as he had a great number of hands and was 
fore chrift feconded by the zeal of all thofe that were well inclined to 
393* the Athenians, was foon compleated, and the city not only 

reftored to its former fplendor, but rendered more formida- 
ble than ever to its enemies. Thus Athens Was rebuilt 
by the Perfians, who had deftroyed it, and fortified at the 
expence and with the fpoils of the Lacedaemonians, who 
had difmantled it. Conon, having rebuilt the walls of 
the city, of the port, and thofe which led from the former 
to the latter, and were called the Long- wails, diftributed 
the 50 talents, which he had received of Pharnabazus, a- 

mong his citizens, and offered the gods a facrifice of an 
hundred oxen, in thankfgiving for the happy re-eftablifh- 
ment of his native country r. 

The Lacedaemonians could not behold without great 



concern fo glorious a revolution, and finding themfelves 
unable to maintain a war, with men as brave as themfelves, 
alfifted with the treafures of Perfia, difpatched Antalcidas, 
one of their citizens, to Tiribazus, governor of Sardis, en- 
joining him to conclude a peace with Artaxerxes upon the 
moft advantageous terms he could. The other cities of 
Greece, in alliance with the Athenians, fent at the fame 
time their deputies, and Conon was at the head of thofe 
iiom Athens. The terms, which Antalcidas propofed, 

were, that the king Ihouid poffefs all the Greek cities in 

Afias 
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Alia ; but the iflands and other cities in Greece Ihould en 
joy their liberty, and be governed by their own laws. As 
thefe propofals were very advantageous to the king, and di- 

ftionourable to the Greeks in general, the other embafla- 
dors were all unanimous in rejecting them. The Lace- 
daemonians, bearing an implacable hatred to Conon for 
the reftoring of Athens, had charged Antalcidas to accufe 
him to Tiribazus of having purloined the king's mo- 
ney for the carrying on of that work, and of having formed 
a defign for the taking of JEolls and Ionia from the Per- 
fians, and uniting them anew to the republic of Athens. 
Upon thefe accufations Tiribazus feized him, and, having 
fupplied the Lacedaemonians underhand with considerable 



fums of money for the equipping of a fleet againft the A 



thenians, fet out for the Perfian court to give the king an 
account of his negotiations. Artaxerxes was well pleafed 
with the terms which the Lacedaemonians had propofed, 
and directed him to put the laft hand to the treaty. At 
the fame time, Tiribazus laid before the king the accufati- 
ons which the Lacedaemonians had brought againft Conon. 
Whereupon he was, according to fome writers z , fent to 
Sufa and there put to death by the king's command ; but 

the filence of Xenophon, who was his cotemporary, • as 

to his death, makes us doubt of the truth of this event 3 . 

While Tiribazus was attending the court, Suthras 
was charged to guard the coafls of Afia in his abfence^ 
On this occafion obferving the havock, which the Lace- 
daemonians had made in all the maritime provinces, he con- 
ceived fuch an averfion to them, that he fent what fupplies 
he could fpare to their enemies the Athenians. This 
obliged the Lacedaemonians to fend Thimbro into Afia to 
renew the war there ; but, as they were not in a conditi- 
on to fupply him with men or money fumcient for fuch an 
undertaking, he was foon cut off, and his army difperfed 
by the fuperior power of the Perfians. Diphridas was fent 
in his room to carry on the war with the fcattered remains 
of his army 5 .but was attended with no better fuccefs, all 
their attempts upon Afia, after the battle of Cnidus, being 
but faint ftruggles of a declining power. In the mean 
time, Tiribazus returning from Sufa fummoned all the dc- of ^*^_ 
puties of the Greek cities to be prefent at the reading of das. Year 
the treaty, which had been already approved of by the king. ^ th a e ^ d 
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The terms were ; that all the Greek cities in Afia fhould 
be fubjecl: to the king of Perfia, and befides, the iflands of 
Cyprus and Clazomeny ; that the iflands of Scaeros, Lem- 
nos. and Imbros fhould be reftored to the Athenians ; and 
all the cities of Greece, whether fmall or great, mould be 
declared free. By the fame treaty Artaxerxes engaged to 
join thofe who accepted the terms he propofed, and aflift 
them to the utmoft of his power againft fuch as fhould re- 
ject them. Thefe conditions were equally difadvantageous 
and difhonourable to the Grecian name ; however, as 
Greece was extremely weakened and exhaufted by dome- 
Hie divifions, and therefore no-ways in a condition to 
carry on a war againft fo powerful a prince, they were all 
forced to fwear to the treaty. This is called the peace of 
Antalcidas, for he was the firft that propofed it, giving up 
to the Perfians, with the vtmoft injuftice and bafenefs, all 
the Greeks fettled in Afia, for whofe liberty Agefilaus had 
fo long contended b . 

Artaxerxes, being now quite difengaged from the 
Grecian war, turned his whole power againft Evagoras 
king of Cyprus, whom he had long before defigned to drive 
out of that ifland, but had never been atleifure to put his 

defign in execution. Evagoras was defcended from the 

antient kings of Salamine, the capital city of the ifland 
of Cyprus. His anceftors had held that city for many 
ages in quality of fovereigns ; but were at laft driven out 
bv the Perfians, who, making themfelves mafters of the 
whole ifland, reduced it to a Perfian province. Evagoras, 
who was a man of extraordinary parts, not. brooking to 
live in fubje&ion to a foreign yoke, expelled Abdymon a 
Cirian, governor of Salamine for the king of Perfia, and 
took poifeflion of his paternal kingdom. Artaxerxes at- 
tempted to recover that city, but being diverted by the 
Greek war, and finding Evagoras determined to hold out 

to the laft, gave over, or rather put off, that enterprize. 
Jn the mean time, Conon, by means of Ctelias the 
Cnidian, who was chief phyfician to Artaxerxes, made 
up all differences between Evagoras and Artaxerxes, the 
latter promifing not to moled him in the poffeflion of 

his fmall kingdom. But Evagoras, who was every way 
qualified for great undertakings, could not content him- 
felf with the city of Salamine alone. He extended bis 

dominions, and by degrees made himfelf mafter, in a 

manner, 

# 

m 
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manner, of the whole ifland of Cyprus. The Amathu- 
fians, Solians, and Citians, alone of thofe Iflanders, held 
out againft him. Thefe had recourfe to Artaxerxes, who, 
becoming jealous of the power of this a&ive and wife 
prince, promifed them an immediate and powerful fup- 
port. But being employed elfewhere, he could not per- 
form his promife fo foon as he expe&ed. Having at length 
concluded a peace with the Greeks, he bent all his force 
againft Evagoras, determined to drive him quite out of 
the ifland. The Athenians, notwithftanding the treaty of 
peace lately made with the Perfians, and the many favours 
received at their king's hands, could not forbear afli- 
iting their old ally, who had befriended them on all occa- 
fions. Having therefore equipped ten men of war, they 
fent them, with all poflible expedition, under the com- 
mand of Philocrates to aflift him. But the Lacedaemo- 
nian fleet, commanded by Teleutias, brother to Agefilaus, 
falling in with them near the ifle of Rhodes, furrounded 
them, fo that not one (hip could efcape c . The Athenians, 

determined to aflift Evagoras at all adventures, fent Chabrias 
with another fleet and a confiderable number of land- 
forces on board to join him. This new fupply arrived fafe, 
and in a (hort time obliged the whole ifland to fubmit to 
Evagoras. But the Athenians being forced, by the articles 
of a new treaty concluded between Artaxerxes and the 
cities of Greece, to recal Chabrias, the Perfians attacked 
with all their forces the ifland of Cyprus, not doubting, 
but they mould foon reduce it, fince no fupplies could be 
fent thither from Greece. The king's army confifted of Th «P« r fi- 
300,000 men, and his fleet of 300 (hips. The land- cyprulwith 
forces were commanded by Orontes fon-in-law to Ar- 300,000 



and the fleet by Gaus the fon of Tamus, whom 



Year of the 



we have mentioned above. Tiribazus was commander in flood 26 , 3> 
chief both of the fea and land-forces. Evagoras, feeing BeforeChrift 
himfelf threatened with fo dreadful a war, had recourfe to 3^ 
all thofe princes who were at enmity with the Perfians, 
receiving fupplies, both of men and money, from the 
Egyptians, Lybians, Arabians, Tyrians, and other nations. 
Bejldes, as he had amafled immenfe treafures, he hired a 
great number of mercenaries of various nations. As he 
had a great many fmali veflels, he intercepted all the ene- 
mies {hips, that brought provifions from the continent, and 
thereby reduced their numerous army, after their landing 

in the ifland, to fuch ftraits, that they began to mutiny, 

and 
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and killed feveral of their officers. But the whole Per- 
flan fleet putting to fea, the army was again plentifully 
fupplied from Cilicia. At the fame time, Evagoras like- 
wife received a great fupply of corn and fifty (hips from 
Egypt, which, together with thofe he had fitted out him- 
felf, making up a fleet of 200 fail, he advanced to attack 
the whole naval force of the Perfians. At firft he had the 

advantage, and took or deftroyed feveral of the enemies 
fhips ; but Gaus advancing with a few {hips attacked him 
with fuch vigor, that Evagoras was obliged to retire af- 
ter an obftinate refi fiance. The reft of the Perfian fleet, 
being encouraged by the example of their admiral^ re- 



turned to the charge, and at laft obtained a complete 
victory, driving the enemy's (hips into their harbours. 

Evagoras with a few fhips efcaped to Salamine, where he 



was immediately clofely befieged both by fea and land. 
After this victory Tiribazus went in perfon to acquaint 
the king with the fuccefs that attended his arms in Cyprus, 
and having obtained 2000 talents for the ufe of the 
army, he returned with that new fupply to carry on the 
war more vigoroufly than ever. During his abfence, E- 

vagoras, leaving the defence of the city to his fon Pytha- 
goras, got through the enemies fleet in the dead of the 
night with ten fhips and failed for Egypt, in hopes of en- 
gaging Achoris, king of that country, to join him with 
all his forces. But not obtaining from him the aid he ex- 
pected, and finding on his return the city reduced to the 
laft extremities, and himfelf deftitute of all means of rai- 
fing the fiege, he was obliged to capitulate. The propo- 
fals made to him were, that he mould abandon all the cities 
of Cyprus, except Salamine, which he fhould hold of the 
king, as a fervant of his lord, and pay an annual tribute. 
The extremity to which he was reduced obliged him to ac- 
cept the other conditions, hard as they were, but he could 
by no means be brought to confent to that of holding of 
Salamine, as a fervant under his mafter, and perfifted in 
declaring, that he would hold it no otherwife than as a 
king under a king. Tiribazus, who commanded in chief, 
would not make the leaft alteration, nor abate any thing 
of his pretenfions ; whereupon Evagoras, being deter- 
mined to die fword in hand rather than yield to fuch terms, 
broke off" the conference, and applied himfelf entirely to 
the defence of the city 



d 
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In the mean time, Orontes, who commanded the land 
forces, not being able to brook the fuperiority which 
Tiribazus had over him, as being intrufted with the whole 
management of the war, and jealous of the fuccefs thajt 



attended him, wrote fecretly to court, accufing him a 
mongft other things of forming defigns againft the king's 



intcreft, and holding a private correfpondence with the 
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Lacedaemonians. Upon the receipt of thefe letters, Ar 
taxerxes immediately difpatched orders to Orontes to 
feize Tiri bazus and fend him prifoner to court, which be- 
ing without delay put in execution, the chief command 
was conferred upon Orontes'. But the army being very 
much diflatified with Uhe change, many left the fervice 
and others refufed to obey their new commander. Where 
upon Orontes was obliged to renew the treaty with Eva 
goras, and conclude it upon terms which Tiribazus had 
rejected y for he confented, that he fhould hold Salamine 
as king of that city, paying only a fmall tribute to the 
king of Perfia. Thus the fiege was raifed, and a peace 
concluded with Evagoras, after a war which had coft the 
Perfians above50,ooo talents, that is near ten millions of our 
money e . For the eulogy and character of this prince we 
refer the reader to Ifocrates. 

The peace concluded with Evagoras did not put an 
end to the war in thofe parts. For Gaus refenting the 
unjuft ufage of Tiribazus, whofe daughter he had mar- 
ried, and fearing to be involved in the fame profecution 
with his father-in-law, and put to death on bare fufpi- 
cions, fent deputies to Achoris king of Egypt, and ha- 
ving concluded an alliance with him againft the king of 



Perfia, openly revolted, and was joined by a great part 



both of the fleet and army, moft of the officers being 
intirely at his devotion. He likewife folicited the Lacedae* 

monians to come into the league, afluring them, that he in. 
his turn would, at the end of the war, employ all his forces 
in their favour, and make them matters of all Greece, 
They hearkened favourably to thefe propofals, and embra- 
ced with joy fuch an opportunity of making war upon the. 
Perfians, being highly difiatisfied with the peace of An- 
talcidas. But, before matters were ripe for execution, 
Gaus was treacherouily flain by one of his own officers, and 
Tachos, who took upon him to cany on the fame defign, 

>t$ondied j whereby the v a ft preparations they had made 

came 
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came to nothing ; and the Lacedaemonians never after- 

wards medled with the affairs of Alia f . 

inSTthe Artaxerxes had no fooner finiftied the Cyprian war, 
Cadufians but he entered upon another againft the Cadufians, who 
w * th !*} fuc - perhaps had revolted, for authors are filent as to the 

of the flood occafion of this war. This people inhabited the moun- 
2615. Be- tains between the Euxine and Cafpian feas, and, being 
fore chnft f rom tne j r m f ancv inured to a hard and laborious life, were 

accounted a very warlike race. The king marched in per- 
fon againft them at the head of 300,000 foot and 20,000 
horfe : But, the country by reafon of its barrennefs not 



affording provifions fumcient tp maintain fo numerous an 
army, they were foon reduced to feed upon the beafts 
of burden which accompanied the army ; and thefe be- 
came fo fcarce, that an afs's head was fold for fixty 
drachmas. The king's provifions too began to fall fhort, and 
only a few horfes remained. In this fad pofture of affairs, 
Tiribazus contrived a ftratagem which faved the king and 
the army. He followed the court in this expedition, or 
rather was carried about as a prifoner, being in difgrace 
by reafon of the crimes laid to his charge by Orontes, as 
we have faid above. The Cadufians had two kings, who 
were encamped apart from each other. Tiribazus, who 
took care to be informed of all that paffed in the ene- 
my's camp, found, that there was fome mifunderftanding 
between them, and that the jealoufy and miftruft, which 
they had of each other, prevented their acting in concert. 
Whereupon he advifed the king to enter into a treaty with 
them, and, taking upon himfelf the whole management 



of it, went in perfon to one of the kings, and fent his 
fon to the other. Each of them informed the king, to 
whom he applied, that the other had fent embafTadors to 
treat feparately with Artaxerxes, and advifed him to lofe 
no time, but make his peace as foon as polfible, that the 
conditions might be the more advantageous. Their ne- 
gotiations had the defired effect, and both princes were 
brought feparately to fubmit to the king, which faved both 
him and his army from impending deftru&ion s (Q). 

The 



f Diodor. l.xv. « Plut. in Artax. p. 1023, 1024. Diodor. 
1. xv. p. 462. 

(QJ A modern writer is of opinion (76), that the Cadu- 

ifians were defcended from the Ifraelites of the ten tribes, which 

she king of Affyria carried out of the land of Canaan; but 

(76) Fuller Mifcel. 1. ii. c. 5. 
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The king loft, in this ill projected expedition, a great 

number of his beft troops, and all his horfes. Among 
others who loft their lives on this occafion, was Camifla-? 
res, by nation a Carian, a man of extraordinary courage 
and conduct. He was governor of Leuco-Syria, a province 
lying between Cilicia and Cappadocia, and was iucceed 
ed in that government by his fon Datames, who attended 
Artaxerxes in this expedition, and diftinguifhed himfelf in 
a very particular manner. Datames was the greateft com- 
mander of his time, and by none ever exceeded, as Cor- 
nelius Nepos, who has wrote his life, informs us, in 
courage, boldnefs, and abilities for contriving and execu- 



ting military ftratagems. But his eminent qualities and 
too great merit occafioned his ruin, as we (hall have occa- 
fion to relate hereafter. 

On the king's return to Sufa, the eminent fervice which 
Tiribazus had done him in that expedition inclined him to 
have his caufe thoroughly examined, and to grant him a 
fair hearing. For that purpofe he appointed three com* 
miflioners, who were all of eminent rank and diftinguifli- 
ed probity. Thefe, after an impartial djfeuffion of the 
whole affair, were unanimous in declaring him innocent ; 
whereupon he was by the king reftored to his former ho- 
nours, and Orontes, his accufer, with difgrace banifhed the 
court h . 

% * 

Artaxeexes, being now at leifure from all other en- 
gagements, refolved to reduce the Egyptians, who had long 
before fhakenoff the Perfian yokes and accordingly made 
great preparations for that war, Achoris, who then reigned 

in Egypt, forefeeing the ftorm, was not wanting on 

his fide to provide againft it the beft he could. He joined 
a great number of Greeks and other mercenaries, under 
the command of Chabrias the Athenian, to his own fub- 
je&s. Pharnabazus, being charged with the management 
of this war, fent embafladors to Athens, complaining of 
Chabrias for engaging to ferve againft the king of Perfia, 
with whom the king of Athens lived in amity, and threa- 
tening the republic with his matter's refentment, if he 
were not immediately recalled. He demanded at the fame 
time Iphicrates, another Athenian, and the beft general 

of 



h Diodor. ubi fupra, p. 463. 



a$ he has no other foundation tQ ground his opinion^ upon but 
the fimilitude between the words Cadufian and Kedufiiim, which 

gnifies Holy People, we cannot fall in with him. 
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of his time, to command the Greek mercenaries in th c 
Perfian fervice. The Athenians, who at that time had a 
great dependence on the Perfian king's friendfhip to fup~ 

port them againft their domeftic enemies, recalled Cha- 

brias, Ordering him to repair to Athens on pain of death 
by a certain day. Iphicrates was fen t to take upon him 
the command <k the Greek mercenaries in the Perfian ar- 
my. On his arrival having muftered the forces he was to 
command, he fo exercifed them in all the arts of war, 
"that they became very famous among the Greeks under the 
name of Iphlcratefian foldiers. And indeed he had time 
enough to inftruc~r. them before they entered upon action 5 
for the Perfians being very flow in their preparations, two 



whole years elapfed before they were in a condition to take 
the field. Achoris, king of Egypt, died in the mean 
time, and was fucceeded by Pfammuthis, who reigned on- 
!y a year. After him Nepherotes reigned four months, and 
then Ne&anebis, the firft of the Sebennytic race, twelve 
years 1 . 

Artaxerxes, that he might draw more auxiliaries 
out of Greece for his Egyptian war, fent embafladors 
thither to put an end to their domeftic broils, and declare 
in his name, to the different ftates and cities of that coun- 
try, that it was his pleafure they fhould live in peace with 
each other upon the terms of the treaty of Antalcidas, 
and that, all garifons being withdrawn, each city fhould 
be left to enjoy their liberty, and live according to their 
own laws. This declaration was received with pleafure 
by all the cities of Greece, except the Thebans, who, 
afpiring to the empire of all Greece, refufed to conform 
to it k . 

Hiaunfuc- ^ en S m ' <^ things being in a readinefs for the inva- 

«efsful «pe- fion of Egypt, the Perfian army was drawn together at 
dition againft Ace, fince called Ptolemais, the place of the general 
^r^'floo" rendezvous. In a review there, the army was found to 
2,6*5. Be- confift of 200,000 Perfians, under the command of Phar- 
foreChrift nabazus, and 20,000 Greeks led by Iphicrates. Their for- 
37 *' ces by fea were in porportion to thofe by land ; for their 

Beet confifted of 300 gallies,* befides an incredible number 

of vefleis which followed to furnifh both the fleet and the 

1 ■ 

army with necefTary provifions. The army and fleet began 
to move at the fame time, and that they might adl: in 

concert, they feparated as little as poffible. The war was 

to 



: * Meb, Chron. Syjiccll. p. 257. * Diodor. L xr. p. 355^ 

t 
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to begin with the liege of Pelufium 5 but Nectanebis, 
having had fufficient time to provide for the defence of 
that place, had rendered the approach to it impracticable 

both by fea and land. The fleet therefore, inftead of 



making a defcent, as had been at firft projected, failed from 
thence to the Mendelian mouth of the Nile ; for the Nile 
at that time emptied itfelf into the fea by feven different 
channels, and each of thefe was defended by a fort and a 
ftrong garifon. But the Mendefian mouth of the Nile not 
being fo well fortified as the Peluiian, where the enemy 
was expected, they landed their forces there without great 
oppofition, carried the fortrefs that guarded it, and put all 
the Egyptians that were found in it to the fword. After 
this action Iphicrates was for reimbarking the troops with- 
out lofs of time, and attacking Memphis the capital of 

Egypt. Had this opinion been followed, before the Egyp- 
tians recovered from the confternation, which fo formida- 
ble an invafion and the blow already recieved h -J thrown 
them into, they would have found the place without any 
defence, and muft have certainly taken it and re -con- 
quered all Egypt. But the main body of the army not 
being yet come up, Pharnabazus would undertake nothing 
before their arrival. Iphicrates, in the utmoft defpair 
to fee fo favourable an opportunity loft, which perhaps might 
never be retrieved, made prefling inftances for leave to at- 
tempt the place, with the mercenaries only that were under 
his command. But Pharnabazus, out of a mean jealoufy 
of the honour that would redound to Iphicrates, mould 
he fucceed in the enterprize, would by no means hearken to 
his propofal. This delay gave the Egyptians time to re- 
cover their courage, and put themfelves in a condition to 
oppofe-any further attempts. For Ne&anebis having lodged 
a fufficient garifon in Memphis, with the reft took^ the 
field, and fo haraffed the Perfians, that they could not ad- 
vance farther into the country and the Nile at the 
accuftomed period overflowing the land, the Perfians were 
obliged to return into Phoenice, having loft great part of 
their army in this unfuccefsful expedition. Thus ended 
this war, which had coft immenfe fums, two whole years 
having been fpent in making the necefTary preparations for 
fo fruitlefs an attempt. The only effect: that it produced 
was, an irreconcileable enmity between the two generals. 
For Pharnabazus to excufe himfelf, laid the whole blame 
of the mi fcarriage upon Iphicrates, and he, with more rea- 

fon, on Pharnabazus 5 but being well apprjfed, that Phar- 
nabazus 
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nabazus would find more 

r 

he, and remembering what had happened to Conon, that he 
might not meet with the like fate, privately hired a (hip 
and retired to Athens. Pharnabazus fent embafladors to 
Athens, aceufing him of making the Egyptian expedition 
mifcarry, and requefting the republic to punifh him ac- 
cording to bis demerit. The Athenians made no other 
anfwer, than that if he were found guilty he mould under- 
go the punifhment he deferved. But, it feems, they were 
fo well convinced of his innocence, that they never Called 
him to a trial on that account ; nay, he was not long af- 
ter appointed fole admiral of their whole fleet l . 

Twelve years after this expedition, Artaxerxes, who 
had not laid afide the thoughts of fubje&ing Egypt, 
notwithftanding his many mifcarriages in that attempt, 
began to make new preparations for the invading of that 

country. Tachos who had fucceeded Ne&anebis, drew 

together what forces he could to defend himfelf againff: 
fo powerful an enemy. To ftrengthen himfelf the more, 
he fent into Greece to raife mercenaries, and prevailed 
with the Lacedaemonians, who were at that time exafpe- 
rated againft Artaxerxes, for obliging them to include 
the Meflenians in the late peace, to fend a good number of 
troops under the command of Agefilaus. This commif- 
fion did no ways redound to the honour of Agefilaus, for 
it was thought below the dignity of a king of Sparta,- 
and a great commander, who had acquired fuch repu- 
tation in the world, and was then above eighty, to be- 



come a mercenary, and hire himfelf to a Barbarian. How 

Year of the ever ' Agefilaus, either out of vanity tebe ftill at the 
flood 7637. head of an army, for Tachos had promifed to make him 
BeforeChrift commander in chief of all his forces, or out of a pro 



" fpecl: of great gain, willingly 5 accepted the commiflion 



and fet fail for Egypt. On his landing he was met by Ta 
chos, who in their firft interview conceived fuch difadvan 
tagious ideas of him, that he ever after flighted his coun 
fels and defpifed his perfon. For both he and his Egyp 



generals expected to fee a great and magniflc'ient t prince 
withan attire and equipage equal to the fame of his exploits 
and not a little old man, of a mean afpecT:, and dreft in at 
old robe of coarfe fluff, without any pomp, magnificence 
or outward {hew. This hafty and ill-grounded impreflioi 

proved the ruin of Tachos ; for he would allow Agefilau 



• no 



1 Diodor. 1. xv\ p. 478. 
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no other command but that of the mercenaries, which a- 

lone had been fufficient to difguft fo great, fo old, and fo 
experienced a commander, and was the firft caufe of hiii 
averfion • to Tachos. The charge of the fleet he gave to 
Chabrias, referving to himfelf the chief command bVer 
all. Having joined the Egyptians and mercenaries into one 
body, he refolved to march into Phoenice, thinking it 
more advifeable to make that country the theatre of the 
war, than to expect the enemy at home. Agefilaus, be- 
ing apprifed of the bad confequences that might at- 
tend this refolution, advifed him againft it, remonftrating, 
that his affairs were not fo well fettled in Egypt, as to 
admit of his abfence, and that it would be more for his 
intereft to manage the war abroad by his lieutenants, and 
flay himfelf in his kingdom to be at hand in cafe of any 
difturbance. Tachos. defpifed this wife counfel, and ex- 
preffed ho lefs difregard for him, on all other occafions. 

But the event mewed, that Agefilaus's advice was the re- 
fult of a very prudent forecaft ; for, while Tachos was 
in Phoenice, the Egyptians revolting fet up Ne&anebus 
his coufin, or, as Diodorus calls him, his fon, in His 
ftead. Agefilaus, laying hold of this ( opportunity to vent 
his refentment againft Tachos, joined the revolters, and 
drove him quite out of Egypt.. The dethroned prince 
fled firft to Sidon, and from thence to the Pe'rfian court, 
where he was not only received with great kindhefs, but 
entrufted with the command of the troops againft 1 the 



rebels" 1 (R). 



Towards 



m Diodor. 1. 15. 397—401. Plut. in Agefil. p. 616, 618. 
Corn, Nep. in Agef. c. 8. 

(R) Plutarch condemns Agefilaus as guilty of treachery in 
thus turning his arms againft the prince who had hired him. 
But Agefilaus ailed ged in his j unification, that he had been fent 
to afliit the Egyptians, and that therefore, as. they had taken up 
arms againft Tachos, he could not ferve againft them without 
new orders from Sparta. He accordingly difpatched meffengers 
thither, and the inftru&ions he received were, to aft as he fhouid 
judge moft advantageous for his country ; whereupon he im- 
mediately declared for Neftanebus. Thus Agefilaus pretended 
to cover fo criminal a conduct, fays Plutarch ; but if we remove 
that delufive blind of the public good, the only true name that 
can be given to this a&ion is, that of perfidy and treafon (77). 
Xenophon endeavours to palliate this condutt by faying, that 
Agefilaus joined that king who feemed the beft afFetted to 
Greece (78). 

7) Plut. in Agefil. (78) Xenoph. de reg. Agefil. 663. 
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Towards the latter* end of the reign of Artaxerxes, 
great difturbances arofe in the Perfian court, rent into facti- 
ons by his fons, each making parties among the nobility 
to fupport their pretenfions to the crown. He had 115 
fons by his concubines, and three by his queen, viz. Da- 
rius, Ariafpes, and Ochus. To put a flop to thefe 
pra&ifes and contentions, he declared Darius the eldeft 
his fucceffor, and 5 the better to fettle him on the throne, 
allowed him to alFume the title of king, and wear the 
Tiara, even in his own life-time. But this not contenting 
the young prince's ambition, who was alfo difgufted with 
his father for refilling him one of his concubines whom 
he demanded, he formed a defign againft the old king's 

life, and engaged in the confpiracy fifty of his brothers. 
Tiribazus, whom we have often mentioned in this hi- 
ftory, contributed the moft to his taking this unnatural 
refolution, and that for a like fubjecl: of discontent. Ar- 
taxerxes had promifed him in marriage one of his daugh- 
ters, but failing in love with her married her himfelf, 

and to make him amends, having promifed him another 

daughter, he married that likewife. Thefe two difap- 
pointments provoked Tiribazus to fuch a degree, that to 
revenge the affront he ftirred up the young king to that 
wicked attempt. The number of the confpirators was 
already very formidable, and the day fixed for the ex- 
ecution of their defign, when an eunuch, who was 
privy to the plot, difcovered it to the king. Whereupon 

the confpirators were feized, as they were entering the 
king's palace, and all put to death. 

Darius being thus cut off, the fame contention was 
revived, which before his being declared king had rent the 
court into feveral factions. Three of his brothers were 
competitors, Ariafpes, Ochus, and Arfames. The two 
' firft claimed the crown in right of their birth, being the 
king's fons by his queen ; the third only by the king's 
favour, who tenderly loved him, though only the fon of 
a concubine. Ochus, prompted by his reftlels ambition 
found means to get rid of his two rivals. For Ariafpes 
being of an eafy temper and very credulous, he fuborned 

the eunuchs of the palace to threaten him in the king's 

name in fuch manner, that expecting every moment to 
be treated as Darius had been, he poifoned himfelf to 
' avoid a more cruel death. But Arfames {Mil remaining to 
rival him in his pretenfions, and being for his wifdom and 

ther princely virtues, in the opinion of hig father and 

all 
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all others, the moft worthy of the crown, he caufcd him 

to be afTaflinated by Harpates the fon of Tiribazus. iThi* 
lofs added to the former, and the wickednefs which atten- 
ded both, overwhelmed the king, who was then 94 years 
old, with fuch grief, that* not being able to bear up againft 
it, he broke his heart, and died in the 46th year of his 
reign n . He was a mild and generous prince, and govern- ^ Ttaxei ' xe * 
ed with great clemency and juftice ; whence he was ho- &™ Aon 
noured, and his authority refpe&ed, throughout all the Vear of th« 
empire. This Ochus was fenfible of, and well knew that 
it would be quite otherwife with him, the death of his 358 , 
two brothers having alienated the minds both of the no- 
bility and people. To avoid the inconveniences that might 
attend this general hatred and averfion, he prevailed with 
the eunuchs and others, that were about the king's perfon * 
to conceal his death, and took upon himfelf the admini- 



itration of affairs, giving orders, arid ifluing decrees in the 



name of Artaxerxes, as if he had beeh ftill alive ; by one 



of thefe decrees he caufed himfelf* as by his father's order^ 
to be proclaimed king thoyghoui: the whole empire. Af- 
ter having thus governed near ten months, believing his . 
authority fulHciently eftabliftied, he at length declared the ' 
death of his father, and openly afcended the throne* take 



ing the name of Artaxerxes. Hiftorians however, moft 
frequently call him Ochus, and under this name we ihali 
fpeak of him in the fequel of this hiftory. 

It was no fooner known that Artaxerxes was dead, and 
Ochus in pofleflion of the throne*- but all Alia Minor, Sy- 
ria, Phoenice, and many other provinces openly revolted. 

The chief men concerned in this revolt were Ariobarza 

nes governor of Phrygia, Maufolus king of Caria, Oron- 
tes governor of Myfia, and Autophradates governor of 
Lydia. Datames likewife, whom we have mentioned be- 



fore* was engaged in the rebellion, being at that time go 



vernor of Cappadocia. By this, as we may call it, general 
infurreclion, half the revenues of the crown were on a 
fudden diverted into different channels, and the remainder 
had not been fufficient to carry on the war againft fo many 
revolters, had they acted in concert. But they did not long 
keep firm to each other, and thofe, wtto had been the firft 
and moft zealous in ftiaking off the yoke* ftrove who (hsuld 
fooneft betray the others, and thereby make their peace with, 
the king. The provinces of Aua Minor on withdrawing 

their 
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their obedience had eritred into a obnfede racy for their mu- 
tual defence, and chofen Orontes for their general. They 
had alfo refolvedto add 20,000 mercenaries to their own 



troops, and charged Orontes with the care of raifing them. 
But when he had received a fufRcient fum both for the 
raifing of thofe forces and maintaining of them for a year, 

he kept the money for himfelf and delivered up to the king 

thofe who had brought it to him from the revolted pro- 
vinces. Rheomitres, another of the chiefs of Afia Minor, 
being fent into Egypt to negociate fuccours in that king- 
dom, was gui Icy of a like treachery. For having brought 
from thence 500 talents and 50 (hips of war, '■ and affem- 
bled the ring-leaders of the revolt at Leucas, a city of 
Afia Minor, under pretence of giving them an account of 
his negociations, he feized them all, and made his peace 
with the king, by betraying them into his hands. Thus 
this formidable revolt, which had brought the Perfian em- 
pire to the very brink of ruin, came to nothing ; and O- 
chus was without ftriking a blow fettled on the throne °. 
Only Datames, governor of Cappadocia, having pofTened 
himfelf alfo of Paphlagonia, gave him much trouble. By 
what we read of him in Cornelius Nepos p and Polyasnus <*, 
it appears, that he maintained himfelf a long time in both 
thofe provinces, and was at laft murdered by the treachery 
of Mithridates, one of his intimates (S). 

Ochus was the moft cruel and wicked of all the prin- 
ces of that race in Perfia. For he had not been long on 
the throne, 1 when he filled the palace and the whole em- 
pire with blood and flaughter. That the revolted provinces 

might have none of the blood royal to fet up againft him, 

and to rid himfelf at once of all the uneafinefs which the 

■'■ princes 

0 Diodor. 1. xv. p. 506. Polyaen. Stratag. 1. vii. p Corn. 
Nep. in vita Datam. 9 Polysen, Stratagem. 1. vii. 

I 

■ 

(S) Diodorus Siculus (79) places this revolt in the laft year of 
Artaxerxes ; but as he was greatly efteemed and beloved by his 
fubjefts, it is not likely, that fo great an infurre&ion ftiould 
haye happened under him. We have therefore placed it in the 
reign of his fucceffor Ochus, whofe cruelty, chiefly in the murder 
of his two brothers, incavfed the nobility and governors of the 
provinces againft him, who therefore refufed to fubmit to him. 
As he took the name of Artaxerxes, this may have led Diodorus 
into the miftake of placing in the father's reign what happened 
in the fon's. 

(79) Diodor. 1. xv. p. 400. 
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princes of the royal family might give him, he put them 
all to death, without any regard to fex,. age, or proxi- 
mity of blood. He caufed Ocha, his own filler and mo- 
ther-in-law, for he had married her daughter, to be buried 
alive ; and having (hut up one his uncles with an hundred 
of his fons and grandfons in a court of the palace, he or- 
dered his archers to difpatch them with their arrows r . This 
uncle feems to have been the father of S yfigambis, mother 
to, Darius Codomannus. For Q± Curtius tells us, that O- 
chus caufed 80 of her brothers, together with their father, 
to be manacred in one day. With the fame barbarity he 
treated all thofe who gave him any umbrage, fparing none 
of the nobility, who betrayed the leaft mark of difcontent 

or difaffe£tion to his perfon. 

But all the cruelties he pracYifed could not keep his 
fubje&s in awe. Artabazus, governor of one of the Afi- 
atic provinces, rebelled, and engaged Chares the Athe- 
nian to join him with a fleet and body of troops, which 
he commanded in thofe parts. Ochus fent an army of 
70,000 men againft the rebels ; hut they were by Chares 



and his Athenians all cut in pieces. Artabazus, in re 



ward of fo great a fervice, gave Chares a fum pf money 
fuificient to pay his fleet and the forces he had on board. 
The king highly refented this conduct of the Athenians, 
and, as theyjyere then engaged in a war with the Chians, 
Rhodians, Coans, and Byzantines, he threatened to join 
their enemies with a numerous fleet, if they did not recal 
Chares. The Athenians, fearing to provoke fo powerful 
an enemy, ordered Chares to return forthwith into 
Greece s . 

Artabazus, being thus deferted by .the Athenians, 
had recourfe to the Thebans, who fent to his afliftance a 
body of 5000 men under the command of Pammenes. 
With this reinforcement Artabazus again took the field, 
and gained two very confiderable victories over the king's 
forces, which greatly redounded to the honour of the The- 
bans and their commander However, they made their 
peace foon after with the king, who having given them 
300 talents, they returned home. Artabazus, thus defti- 
tute*of all fupport, was at laft overcome andiorced to take 
refuge with Philip of Macedon u . 

N 4 This 



r Juftin, 1. x. c. 3. Val. Max. 1. ix. c. 2. . . 9 Diodor. I. 
xvi. p. 527, 528. 1 Diodor. ibid. « Idem, p. 438. 
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Year of the. This^ rebellion was fcarce quelled, when feveral others 
BeforeChnft ^ ro ^ e in divers P^ rts of the empire. The Sidonians 

351, and other Phoenicians, being opprefled by thofe the king: 

had fet over them, taking up arms entered into a confede* 
racy with Ne£tanebus king of Egypt. The Perfians were 
tjien making vaft preparations to reduce Egypt ; but as 
they could no^ approach the borders of that kingdom any 
pther way $han by marching through Phcenice, the revolt 
of that country happened very opportunely for the king of 
Egypt. Therefore, to keep up their courage, he detach- 
ed a body of 400Q Qreek mercenaries under the command 
of Mentor the llhodian to join them, in hopes of making, 
Phoenice a barrier to Egypt, and keeping the war at a 

diftance. The Phoenicians encouraged by this fupply took 
the field, and having routed the governors of Syria and Ci- 

licia that were fent to reduce them, they drove the Per- 
j^ajis quite out of their territories 

The Cypriqts, being likewife ill-ufed by their Perfian 
governors, and encouraged by this fuccefs of the Phoenici- 
ans, joined with them and the Egyptians in the fame alli- 
ance *. Hereupon Ochus difpatched his orders to Idriens 
Icing of Caria, enjoining him to invade the ifland of Cy- 
rus, and mafce war upon the inhabitants, putting all to 
re and fword, Idriens, \n compliance with his command, 
paving equipped a fleet, fent it with 8000 Greek merce- 
naries, under the command of Phocion an Athenian and 

0 ■ * * « 





Evagoras, (T) to make a defcent in the ifland. The 



trpops landed without any considerable oppofition, and, 

being 



¥ Idem. 1. xvi. p. 531, 532, 553* * Idem, ubi fupra. p. 53a. 



(T) Another . Evagoras had formerly reigned in the city of 

Calamine, whom we have fpoke of above. On his death he was 
jfucceeded by Nicocles his ion, and this Evagoras feems to have 
been the (on of Nicocles, and to have fucceeded him in tha,t 
kingdom ; but, being driven out by Protagoras his uncle, was 
in banilhment when this war began. He gladly joined the Perfians 
in hopes of recovering his crown ; and the knowledge he had of 
the country made him a very proper perfon to command in this 

expedition (80). Cyprus had then nine chief cities, an,d each of 

t^em had its king, but fubjeft and tributary to the king of 
Perfia. All thefe joined together in this confederacy, with a defign 

%o flmke off the Perfian yoke, and make themfeives each inde- 
pendent in his own city (81).' 



(81) Ifocrat, in Evag. & NicoJ. (81) Disdor, 1. vi. p. 53 
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being reinforced with other bodies from Syria and CHIcia, 
bcfieged Salami ne by fea and land r. 



Oc hus, finding that his lieutenants made no progrefs 



againft the Egyptians and Phoenicians, refolved to head his 
forces in perfon 5 and accordingly having drawn together 



an army of 300,000 foot and 30,000 horfe, marched at 
the head of them into Phcenice. Mentor the Rhodian, 
who was then at Sidon with the Greek mercenaries, being 
terrified at the approach of fo great an army, fent private- 
ly one of his intimate friends to Ochus to make his peace 
with him, offering not only to deliver Sidon into his hands, 
but to join him with the troops under his command. Or 
chus glad of this proffer fpared no promifes to draw him o- 
ver to his party, knowing what figna! fervice he could do 
him in the Egyptian war, as being thoroughly acquainted 
with the country. And accordingly Mentor, having re- 
ceived fuch aflurances as he defired, engaged Tennes, king 
of Sidon, in the fame treacherous defign, and by his af- 
ii fiance delivered Sidon up to the Perfians. The Sidonians, Sidonbetwy- 

feeing themfelves thus betrayed and the enemy within the ^j^JJ^* 
walls, fhut themfelves up, with their wives and children, ' 
in their houfes, and fetting fire to them confumed them- 
felves, to the number of 40,000 men, befides women and 
children. Tennes met with no better fate than his fub- 

jecls, for Ochus feeing he could do him no farther fervice, 
and detefting in his heart the treachery of the man, cau fed 
his throat to be cut, leaft he fhould out-live the ruin which 
he had brought upon his country, as we have related elfe- 
where *. The ruin and total deft ruction of Sidon terrified 
the other cities of Phcenice to fuch a degree, that they all 
voluntarily fubmitted to the conqueror, each of them maker 
ing peace with the king upon the beft terms they could. 
Neither was Ochus unwilling to compound with them, 
that he might be no longer retarded from putting in execu- 
tion the defigns he had upon Egypt 
But before he marched thither, his army received from 

Greece a reinforcement of 10,000 mercenaries. For the 
Thebansfent him 1000 men under the command of La- 
chares, and the Argives 3000 commanded by Nieoftratus; 

the reft joined him from the Greek cities of Afia. The 

Athenians and Lacedaemonians excufed themfelves, tell- 
ing the king's embaffadors, that they fhould be glad to 

N 4 main- 



y Idem, ibid. « Vol ii. p. 370, 371, 572. * Diodor. I; 
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maintain peace and friendfhip with their matter, but could 

310 1 at that time fpare him any fuccours b . The Jews al- 
io feem to have been engaged in this revolt of Phcenice. 
Jor Ochus from Sidon marched into Judea, where he be- 
fieged and took Jericho, carrying along with him into 
3£gypt a great many captive Jews, and fending others in- 
to Hyrcania, where they were planted in the provinces 
bordering on the Cafpian fea c . 

Ochus at the fame time put an end to the Cyprian war, 
and compounded with the nine Cyprian kings, having his 
mind entirely bent on the" reducing of Egypt. He willing- 
ly redrefied all their grievances, and confirmed them in 
their refpe&ive governments d . 

Ochus, having thus fettled the affairs both of Phcenice 
and Egypt, fet out on his Egyptian expedition. On his 
march he loft a great many men, drowned in the lake of 
Serbonis, which lies between Phcenice and Egypt, and 

extends about 30 miles. When the fouth- wind blows, 
the whole furface of the water is covered with fand from 
the defart, in fuch manner, that no one can diftinguifh it 
from the firm land. Several parties of Ochus's army, for 
■want of good guides, were loft in it, and we are told, that 
entire armies have there met with the fame fate e . When 
he arrived on the frontiers of Egypt, he detached three 
bodies to invade the country, each body being command- 
ed by a Perfian and a Greek general. The firft was led 
by Lachares the Theban, and Rofaces governor of Lydia 
and Ionia ; the fecond bv Nicoftratus the Theban, and 



Ariftazanes ; the third by Mentor the Rhodian, and Ba- 
goas one of his eunuchs. The main body of the army he 
kept with himfelf, and encamped near Pelufium, with a 
defign to watch there the events of the war. In the mean 
time Ne£tanebus drew together an army of 100,000 men, 
confuting of 20,000 mercenaries from Greece, as many 
from Lybia, and the reft Egyptians ; but they did not all 
amount to a third of the Perfian army. With fome of 
thefe he garifoned his frontier- towns, and with the others 
be guarded the pafTes, through which the enemy was to 
enter the country. The firft Perfian detachment, under 
the command of Lachares, fat down before Pelufium, 
arifoned by 5009 Greeks. While the fiege was carrying 

on 




> 



* Idem. ibid. p. 533. c S'olin. c. xxxy. Syncell. ex Afri 
cano, p. 256. Or 6s. 1. xxxi. c. 7. jofeph. 1. i. contra A 

gioiL d Diodor. ibid, p. 534. c Idem, 534, 535. 
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on, Nicoftratus with his detachment embarked on board a 

fquadron of the Perfian fleet, and failing up the Nile land- 
ed his forces in the heart of the country, and there formed 

a ftrong encampment. Hereupon all the garifons of the 
neighbouring caftles, taking the alarm, joined Clinias of the 
ifland of Cos in order to diflodge him. This led them to a 
battle, which was fought with great obftinacy; but at laft the 
Egyptians were put to flight, having loft Clinias with above . 
5000 of his men ; the reft were utterly broken and dif- 
perfed, which, we may fay, determined the fate of this 
war. For Ne£tanebus, fearing left Nicoftratus ftiould 
fail up the Nile with his victorious forces, and 4 take Mem- 
phis the metropolis of his kingdom, haftened thither, and 
left open the pafies which he ought chiefly to have defend- 
ed. The Greek mercenaries, who garifoned Pelufium, 
hearing of the king's retreat, gave all for loft, and there- 
fore coming to a parley with Lachares, delivered up the 

city to him, upon condition, that they and their effects 
ftiould be fafely conveyed to Greece. Mentor with the 
third detachment, finding the paffes deferted, entered the 
country, and giving out, that Ochus would gracioufly re- 
ceive all that fubmitted, and utterly deftroy fuch as refifted, 
treating them as he had treated the Sidonians, both the Egypt re 
Egyptians and Greeks ftrove which mould firft make their b y°~ 
fubmimon. Ne&anebus, feeing he could no longer hold 

Year of the 

out, took with him what treafures he could carry, and flood, 2649. 
withdrew into Ethiopia. Ochus, having thus reduced a ll^ reChrift 
Egypt, difmantled their ftrong- holds, plundered their tem- 
es, an'd returned in triumph to Babylon, loaded with im- 
menfe treafures f . Henceforward Egypt was a province 
of Perfia, till Alexander overturned that monarchy, and 
delivered the Egyptians from the Perfian tyranny. 

Ochus, having ended with fuch fuccefs the Egyptian 
war, fent back the Greek mercenaries to their refpe&ive 
countries with ample rewards; But as all his conquefts 
were chiefly owing to Mentor, he diftinguilhed him above 
all the reft, not only rewarding him with an hundred ta- 
lents and other prefents to a great value, but appointing 
him governor of all the coafts of Afia, and committing 




his care the whole management of the war, which he 



Was ftill carrying on againft forhe provinces that had revol- 
ted in the beginning of his reign. Thefe, what by cun* 

ping and ftratagems, what by open force, he reduced, and 

reftored 



f Idem, ibid, 
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^eftored the king's authority in all the parts of that vaft 



empire 

All the revolted provinces being reduced, and peace 

eftablifhed throughout the whole empire, Ochus gave 

himfelf up to eafe, luxury, and pleafure, leaving the ad- 

niiniftration. of public affairs entirely to his minifters. The 
chief of thefe were Ragoas his favourite eunuch and Men-? 
tor the Rhodian, who agreeing to part the power between 
them, the former governed all the provinces of the upper 
Afia, and the latter thofe of the lower s. Bagoas, being 
by birth an Egyptain, had a great zeal for the religion of 
his country, and endeavoured, on the conqueft of Egypt, 



influence the king in favour of the Egyptian cere mo 



riies ; but, jn fpite of all his endeavours, the king 
]y plundered the temples,, but carried away the facrcd re- 
cords that were lodged in them ; and, in contempt of 
their religion, flew the god Apis, that is, the facred bull, 
which they woHhipped under that name, This irreligious 
behaviour Bagoas deeply refented, and ever afterwards 
watched an opportunity of revenging the affront offered to 
his religion. The records he redeemed with a great fum 
of money and fent them back into Egypt 5 but the injury 
done to his god he thought could be no otherwife atoned 

for, but by putting the facrilegious king to death ; which 
he did accordingly with poifon in the twenty* fir ft year 
Bagoas the °f his reign. Nor did his revenge flop here ; for the king's 
eunuch poi-bbdy he kept, caufing another to be buried inftead of Jt ; 
■ % ^ s °^g an d> becaufe the king had caufed his attendants to eat the 
Arfcs to the flefh of the Apis, he cut his flefh in pieces, and gave it fo 
throne.^Year mangled to the cats, making of his bones handles for 
"* f 6 * e flocd > fwords, Having in this barbarous manner difpatched his 
BcforeCbrift mafter and benefactor, and feeing the whole power of 
33 8 « the empire in his hands, he placed Arfes, the youngeft of 

the dead king's fons on the throne, and put all the reft to 
death, that he might the better fecure to himfelf the au- 
thority which he had ufurped. For the bare name of 
king was all that he allowed to Arfes, referving for himfelf 
the whole power and authority of the government h . 
Ar f e$B Arses did not long enjoy even the fhadow of power, 

beingMain by the fame Bagoas, who, finding that the 



king, well apprifed of his wickednefs and treachery, was 

taking meafures to bring him to condign punifliment, was 

before- 



3 

s idem, p. 537. >» Diodor. p. 564, 4Hian. van hi 
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before- hand with him, putting to death him and his whole 
family in the fecond year of his reign \ 
The throne becoming again vacant by the death of DariusCodo 



Arfes, Bagoas, who durft not yet ufurp it himfclf, placed Year of the 

it on Darius, the third of that name in Perfia. Be fore flood 2663. 
his accefiion to the crown he was called Codomannus, Be *? re ^ nf 
and is faid not to have been of the blood- royal, becaufe 55 ' 



he was not the fon of any fcing tjiat reigned before him. 

However, he was of the royal family, being defcended from 

Darius Nothus, whofe grandfon Arfaries marrying his own 
fitter Syfigambis had by her Codomannus, Oftanes, the 
fon of Darius Nothus and father to A r fanes, was put to 

death by Ochus on his firft afcending the throne, and 



with him above eighty of his fonsr and grandfons k . How 
Codomannus came to efcape this llaughter is no where faid. 
In the reign of Ochus he made but a very poor figure, 
being only an Aftanda, that is one employed to carry the 
royal difpatches to the governors of the provinces ; a mean 
employment for one of the royal family *. In the war 
which Ochus made upon the Cadufians, towards the lat- 
ter end of his reign, one of thefe Barbarians having 
challenged the wliole . Perfian army, to find 
that durft encounter him in a finde combat. 





accepted the challenge, after all the others had dedineW Jt, 
and new the Cadufian. For this gallant aPhn he * i*#> 




rewarded with the government of Armenia 
raifed to the throne by Bagoas in the manner 
ready related. But he had not long enjoyed the fovereig 
power, when Bagoas, finding &at he would not be en 



tirely governed by him, which was all he aimed at in ad- 
vancing him to the crown, refolved to remove him in the 
fame manner as the had done his predeceflbr ; and ac- 
cordingly provided a poifonous potion ; but Darius being 
acquainted with his delign, when the potion was brought 
him, made Bagoas himfelf drink it, and having thereby 
got rid of the traitor by his own artifice, he fettled him- 
felf on the throne, without any further difficulty or op- 

pofition n . Authors reprefent Darius as a prince of a mild 
and generous difpofition, of great perfonal valour, and for 
s ftature and {hape far preferable to any of the whole 
Perfian empire. But having fuch a fortunate rival as A- 
lexander the Great to encounter, he was not able with 

all 




1 Biodor. ibid. k Diodor. i&d. Plut. in Artax. 1 Plut.' 
de vita & fort una Alexandri. m Diodor, 1, xvii. p. 564. Juf- 

tin. 1. z, c, 3. I Diodor. ttbi fupra. 
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all his good qualities and perfonal courage to withftand 
him ; and he was fcarce warm on the throne when he 
found this powerful enemy preparing to drive him from it. 

For Alexander, having fettled his affairs in Macedon, 
and ufed all imaginable precautions to prevent any trou- 
bles that might arife there during his abfence, fet out for 
Seftos, and thence paffed over the Hellefpont into Ana, in 
the fecond year of DariusYreign. A war againft the Per- 
fians had been refolyed on fome time before, in a general 
aflembly of the Amphi&yons, to revenge the many inju- 
ries, which Greece had received from the Barbarians dure- 
ing the fpace of 300 years, and Philip king of Macedon 
had been appointed commander in chief of the forces 
deftined for this expedition. But Philip being in the 
mean time murdered, his fon Alexander fummoned a ge- 
neral afTembly of all the ftates and free cities of Greece to 
meet at Corinth, and having prevailed with them to chufe 
him in his room, he obliged each city to furnifh its quota, 
both of men and money, for the carrying on of the war. 
His army, according to the higheft account, amounted to 
no more than' 30,000 foot and 3000 horfe. But they 
were all chofen men, well difciplined, and inured to the 

toils of war, moft of them having ferved under Philip 

during his long wars, and all of them been employed in 
feveral expeditions. Parmenio commanded the infantry , 
Phi lotas his fon had the command of i&oo horfe, all 
Macedonians ; Callas, the fon of Harpalus, led the fame 
number of ThefTalian cavalry ; the reft of the horfe had 
their particular commanders, each being fet over thofe of 
of his own nation. With this army he crofTed the Hellef- 
pont, as we have hinted above, and, purfuing his march, 
arrived at the River Granicus, where he found the Per- 
fian governors of the neighbouring provinces encamped 
with an army of 100,000 foot and 10,000 horfe, with 
a dtfign to difpute his pafTage(tJ ), Memnon the Rhodian 
whom Darius had appointed governor over all the coafts of 
Afia, had advifed the generals not to venture a battle, but 
to Jay wafte the whole country, and even deftroy the cities, 
that the enemy might be obliged for want of provifions to 

Jeturn back into Europe. But Arfites, governor of Phrygia, 

oppofed 

(U) Juftin and Orofius tells us, that the Perfian army confifted 
$>£ 600,000 foot, and 20,000 hqrfe ; Arrianus makes it amonnt 
to 200,000 foot. We have chofen to follow Diodorus's account, 
which to us feerns the moft rational. In the hiftory of the Myfians 

the authors follow Juftin and Orofius. 
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oppofed the opinion of Memnon,, protefting, that he would 
never fuffer the Greeks to make iuch havock in the xoun* 
tries he governed. This rafh and impolitic counfel pre- 
vailed, and Memnon was even fufpe&ed to hold intelli^ 

gence with the enemy, or at leaft to be defirous of fpin- 
ning out the war, and thereby continuing -the command 



to himfelf °. 

I 

The Perfian cavalry, which was very numerous, lined 
the banks of the Granicus, and formed a large front in 
order to oppofe Alexander, where-ever he mould attempt a 
pafTage ; and the foot, confining chiefly of Greek mer- 
cenaries, was pofted behind the cavalry on an eafy afcent. 
Parmenio, observing the difpofition of the enemy's army, 
advifed Alexander to encamp on the oppofite, banks of the 
river, that his troops might have time to reft, and not to 
attempt the crofting over till the next morning, the river 
being deep, the banks very craggy and fteep, his troops 
tired with their march, and thofe of the enemies quite 
frefh, as having been encamped in that place for feveral 
days. But all the reafons he could produce made not the 
leaft impreflion on Alexander, who anfwered, that it would 
be a difgrace to him and his army, ihould he, afterThe battle 
crofling the Hellefpont, fuffer his progrefs to be ftopt by *y£™^ 
rivulet ; for fo, out of contempt, he called the Granicus Ktht flood 

The two armies being drawn up in battle-array on ^65. 
me oppofite banks of the river continued fome time j n ^fo r eChnft 
fight of each other, as though they dreaded the event. 
The Perfians waited till the Macedonians mould enter the 
river, that they might attack them tp advantage on their 
landing ; and the Macedonians were looking for a conveni- 
ent place to crofs in, which they no fooner found, than 

Alexander ordered a ftrong detachment of horfe to ad- 



vance into the river, he himfelf following with the right 
wing, which he commanded in perfon, the trumpets in 
the mean time founding, and loud (houts of joy being 
heard throughout the whole army. The Perlians let fly 
fuch {bowers of arrows, againft the detachment of the 
Macedonian horfe, as catifed fome confufion, feveral of 
their horfes being killed or wounded ; and as they drew 
near the bank a moft bloody engagement enfued, the Ma- 
cedonians endeavouring to land, and the Perfians puftiing 
them again into the river. • As Memnon commanded in 

this 



•Arrian. 1. i. Plat, in Alex. Q^Curt, 1. iii. i»Diodor. Ar* 
mru Plutarch. Curt, ubi fupra. 
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this place with his fons, the fir ft ranks of the Macedoni- 
ans were entirely cut off, and the reft* after having with 
the utmoft difficulty gained the fhore, driven anew into 
the riven Alexander* who followed them clofe* obferving 
the confufion tlzy were in, headed them himfelf, and, 
landing in fpite of all oppofition* attacked the enemy's 

cavalry with great vigor, and obliged thetii, after an ob- 

itinate refiftance, to give way. However, Spithrobate?$ 
governor of Ionia, and fon- in-law to Darius, being fur- 
rounded by forty Perfian lords, all of them his relations, 
itill maintained his ground, and did all that lay in his pow- 
er to lead the Perfians back to the charge. Alexander* 
feeing in how gallant a manner he fignalized himfelf, ad- 
vanced full gallop to engage him ; neither did he decline 
the combat, and both were (lightly wounded at the firft 
encounter. Spithrobatesj having thrown his javelin without 
effect, immediately advanced fword in hand againft Alex- 
ander, who,- being upon his guard, ran him through with 
his pike, as he was lifting up his arm to difcharge a blow 
with his fcymetar. But Rofaces, brother to Spithrobates, 
gave Alexander at the fame time fo furious a blow on. 
the head with his battle-ax, that he beat off his plume* 
and {lightly wounded him through his helmet. As he was 
ready to repeat the blow, Clitus with one ftroke of his fcy- 
rnetar cut off Rofaces's head, and by that means faved the 

life of his fovereign. The Macedonians* animated by the 
example of their king, attacked the Perfian horfe with 
new vigor* who, not being able to ftand fo violent a 
a ihock, firft gave ground, and foon after betook them- 
felves to a precipitous flight. Alexander did not purfue 
them, but immediately charged, at the head of the right 
wing, the, enemy's foot, who, feeing themfelves attacked 
at the fame time by the cavalry and the Macedonian pha- 
lanx which had crofted the river, made no great refiftance. 
The Grecian infantry retired in good order to a neigh- 
bouring hill, whence they fent deputies to Alexander, de- 
manding leave to march off unmolefted ; but he, inftead 
of coming to a parley with them, ruftied fword in hand 
into the middle of this fmall body, where he was very 
near being cut in pieces, his horfe being killed under him. 

The Greeks defended themfelves a long time with in- 
credible valour, but, being at laft over- powered with num- 
bers, were almoft all killed on the fpot. In this engage- 
ment the Perfians loft 20,000 foot and 2500 horfe ; of 

&e Macedonians 25 men of the king's own troop fell in 
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the firCk attack, whofe ftatues, made by Lyfippus, AleX* 
ander fome time after caufed to be fct up itt Dia, a city 
in Macedon, whence they were rhahy years after carried 
to Rome by Q. Metellus. About 60 others of the horfe 
were killed, and 30 of the foot, who were all buried the 
next day with great folemnity, the king exempting their 
parents and children frcm all taxes and burdens 

This victory was attended with all the happy confequen» 
ces that could be expected. For Sardis, which was the 
key of the Perfian empire, immediately furrendered, and 
was by Alexander declared a free city, the citizens being 
permitted to live according to their own laws. Front Sar- 
dis he advanced to Ephefus, where he was received with 
great joy. Here he offered a great number of facrifices to 



iana, and afllgned to the temple of that goddefs, all thfc 



tributes that were paid to the Perfians. Before he left 
Ephefus the deputies of Trallis and Magnefia waited up- 
on him with the keys of their cities. From Ephefus hfc 
advanced to Miletus, which city, flattered with the hopes 
of being foon relieved, refufed him admittance; and in- 
deed the Perfian fleet, which was very numerous, mad© 
as if they would fuccour the city ; but after various fruit- 
lefs attempts they failed off. Memnon had (hut himfelf 

up in this ftrong hold, with a conftderable number of his men 
who had efcaped from the battle on the Granicus, and 
was refolved to make a vigorous refiftance. Alexander, have* 
ing furrounded the city with his whole army, planted fcale- 
ing ladders on all fides, thinking that the mo ft expeditious 
manner of becoming mafter of the place. But his men 
being every where repulfed, and the city well ftored with 
provifions for a long fiege, he began to batter the walls 
with all his engines night and day without intermifllon - 
Several breaches were made, but full he could not mafter 
the town, the befieged fuftaining all his efforts with incre- 
dible bravery. At laft the town being almoft quite difman- 
tied, and the befieged tired out with the hard fervice, 
Memnon demanded to capitulate, and furrendered the city 
upon honourable terms ; the Milefians were allowed to 
live according to their own laws, and Memnon with his, 
Greeks to march out unmolefted, but the Perfians were 

either put to the fword or fold for flaves r . 

Having thus polTefTed himfelf of Miletus, he marched 
into Garia, in order to befiege the city of Halicarnaffus* 

which, 



^ Plut. in Alex. Diodor. p. 503. Juftin. 1. xi. c. 6. Arrlan. I. 
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which refufed to fubmit. The place was both by . nature 



and art one of the beft fortified in all Afia ; arid befides 
Memmon had thrown himfelf into it with a confiderable 
bod) 7 of chofen men, refolved to fignalize, in the defence 
of fo important a place, his courage and attachment to the 
intereft of Darius. And accordingly he made a moft vi- 
gorous refiftance, being feconded by another general of 
great prowefs, by name Ephialtes. Whatever could be 




expected from the moft intrepid bravery, and the moft 

confummate knowledge in the art of war, was pradtifed 
on this occafion, both by the befiegers and the befieged. 
After the Macedonians had, with the utmoft difficulty, 
filled up the ditches, and brought their engines near the 
walls, their works were all demoliftied in an inftant, and 
the engines fet on fire by the befieged. No fooner was 
any part of the wall beat down by the battering rams, but 
a new one was raifed in its ftead,' the Macedonians find- 
ing themfelves no farther advanced after an immenfe labour, 
than they were when they firft fat down before the place. 
The city held out fo long, and the befiegers had fo many 
difficulties to ftruggle with, that any . general befides A- 
lexander would have given over the enterprize. But 
his troops were encouraged to purfue the undertaking, 

thofe very difficulties, which would have diftieartened 

others ; and their patience at laft proved fuccefsful, Mem- 
non being obliged to abandon the city, which he could no 
longer defend. As the fea was open, he placed a ftrong 
garifon in the citadel, which was ftored with all forts of 
prbvifion, and going on board the Perfian fleet, whereof 
himfelf-was admiral, he conveyed the inhabitants with all 
their effects to the ifland of Cos, not far diftant from 
Halicarnaffus. Alexander, finding the city empty both of 
riches and inhabitants, razed it to the ground ; but the 

citadel he did not think proper to befiege, it being of lit- 
tle importance to him after the city was deftroyed s . 
After the reduction of Halicarnaflus, all the Greek 

cities in Afia declared for Alexander, he giving out where- 
ever he came, that he had undertaken this war with no 
other view but of freeing them from the Perfian bondage. 
In the fecond year of this war he reduced the province sof 
Phrygia, Lycia, Pifidia, Pamphylia, Paphlagonia, Ga- 
latia, and Cappadocia, and appointed fuch of his friends to 
govern them as he thought fit. Thefe tranfactions we ihall 



relate more at length in the life of this great warrior. 



In 
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In the mean time, Darius was not wanting to prepare 
for a vigorous defence. Memnon advifed him to carry the 
war into Macedon ; and a wifer refolution could not have 
been taken 5 for the Lacedaemonians and feveral other 
Greek ftates, that were difaffe&ed to the Macedonians 
and jealous of their over- grown power, would have rea- 
dily joined his enemies ; which would have obliged Alex- 
ander to leave Afia, and return to the defence of his own 
country. Darius, being well apprifed of the reafonable- 
nefs of this advice, willingly embraced it, and charged 
Memnon to put it in execution, appointing him admiral 
of the fleet, and commander in chief of all the forces 
that were to be employed in this expedition. That prince 
could not have made a better choice, for Memnon was by 
far the beft general in his fervice, and had for many years 
given undoubted proofs, not only of his courage and con- 
duel, but of an extraordinary fidelity and attatchment to 
the Perfian intereft, not abandoning his fovereign, as other 
mercenaries had done, when his arms were unfuccefsful. 
Having received this new commimon, he affembled the 
fcattered remains of the army, and appointed the fleet to 
rendezvous at the ifland of Cos, where he took on board 
the land-forces, and with them reduced the iflands of Chi- 
os and Lefbos, except the city of MityleneJ From thence 
he defigned to. pafs over into Eubcea, and make Greece 
and Macedon the feat of the war ; but died before Mity- 
lene, which city he had been forced to befiege. His 
death was the greateft misfortune that could befal the Per- 
fian empire, having defeated the wife meafures which he 
had propofed 5 for Darius not having one general capable - 
of carrying on that enterprize, the only one that could 
have faved his empire, was obliged to drop it, and. entire- 
ly depend upon his eaftern armies. Thefe he appointed 
toaffemble at Babylon, and having fetup his ftandard there, 
and muttered his forces, he found, that they amounted in 
all to the number of four, five, or fix hundred thoufand 
men, according to the various accounts of authors l . 

The news of Memnon's death confirmed Alexander 

in the refolution he had taken of marching immediately 

into the provinces of Upper Afia. Accordingly he marched 

with all poflible expedition into Cilicia, and arriving at a 

place 

■ 
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place called Cyrus's camp ( whether from Cyrus the 

Great, as Curtius tells, or from the younger, as we read 
in Arrhn, is uncertain), about fifty iiades diftant from the 
ffraits'of Cilicia, he was informed, that the enemy guarded 
that important pafs with a confiderably body of troops. 
Whereupon, leaving Parmemo there, he marched in per- 
fon at the full watch to furprize them ; but the Perfians, 
having intelligence of his defign, betook themfelves to 
flight, and abandoned the pafs, which Alexander entered, 
and, after viewing with attention the nature of the place, 
admired his good fortune, and owned, that he might have 
been flopped with great eafe, feeing the road was fo narrow, 
that four men could fcarce pafs a bread, and fo broke 
in feveral places, and encumbered with large {tones rolling 
down from the mountains, that a very fmall number of re- 
folute men might have kept back, with no other weapons 
but flones, a numerous army. From the frraits of Cilicia 
the whole army marched to the city of Tarfus, where 
they arrived the inftant the Perfians were letting fire to 
the place, in order to prevent the Macedonians from en- 
riching themfelves with the plunder of fo wealthy and 
fiourifhing a city. They arrived very feafonably to flop 
the progrefs of the fire, and fave the city from utter de* 
ftruclion u . 

In the mean time, Darius had begun his march at the 
head of his numerous army, and was advanced as far as the 
vaft plains of Mesopotamia. Here the commanders of 
the Greek mercenaries earneflly prefTed him to wait for 
the enemy, that he might engage them with all the ad- 
vantage his numbers gave him. But Darius would not 
hearken to their advice, haftening blindly to the moun- 
tainous parts of Cilicia, where his cavalry and the number of 
his troops would rather be an incumbrance to each other, 
than of any fervice in an engagement v, \ 

The order he obferved in his march Was as follows. 
Before the army was carried on filver altars the facred and 
eternal Ere, as they called it, attended by the Mages, fmg- 
ing hymns after the manner of their country, and three 
hundred and fixty-five youths in fearlet robes. After thefe 
came a chariot confecraied to Jupiter, drawn by white 
horfes, and followed by one of an extraordinary fize, 
whom they called the horfe of the fun ; all the equerries 

were cioathed in white, each having a golden rod in his 

hand 
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hand. Next appeared ten fumptuous chariots, enriched 
with curious fculptures in gold and filver ; and then the 
van- guard of the horfe, compofed of twelve different na- 
tions, and all armed in a different manner ; this body of 
horfe was followed by another of foot, called by the Per- 
fians immortal, becaufe if any of them died, his place was 
immediately fupplied by another ; they were ten thoufand 

in number, and remarkable for the fumptuoufnefs of their 
apparel ; for they all wore collars of pure gold, and were 
cloathed in robes of gold tiflue, having large fleeves gar* 
nifhed with precious ftones. About 30 paces diftance came 
the king's relations or coufins, to the number of 15,000* 
apparelled like women, and furpafling even the immortal 
body in the pomp and richnefs of their attire ; they were 
honoured with the title of the king's coufins, and poffibly 
feveral of the king's relations were in this body. After 
thefe cameDarius himfelf, attended by his guards, and feat- 
ed on a chariot, as on a throne ; the chariot was fupported 
on both fides by the gods of his nation caft in pure gold ; 
from the middle of the beam, which was fet with jewels, 
rofe two ftatues of pure gold, a cubit in height, the one 
representing war, the other peace, and both {haded with 
the wings of a fpread-eagle of the fame metal. The 
king was cloathed with a garment of purple ftriped with 
filver, wearing over that a long robe enriched with a great 
number of precious ftones, and the fcabbard of his fcyme- 
tar, as our author tells us, was made out of a fingle pre- 
cious ftone. On either fide of the king walked 200 
of his nearer! relations, followed by 10,000 horfemen, 
whofe lances were plated with filver, and tipt with gold ; 
after thefe marched, 30,000 foot, the rear of the army y 
and laftly 400 led horfes belonging to the king. At a 
fmall diftance followed Syfigambis, the king's mother, and 
his confort, both feated on high chariots, with a numer- 
ous train of female attendants on horfe-back, and fifteen 
chariots, in which were the king's children, and thofe 
who where charged with the care of their education. Next 
to thefe were the royal concubines to the number of 360, 

all'attired like fo many queens ; they were followed by 600 
mules and 300 camels, which carried the king's treafure, 
and were guarded by a body of bow- men ; the march 
was clofed by a great many chariots carrying the wives 



of the crown-officers, and lords of the court, and guarded 
by feme companies of foot lightly armed x . One would 
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take this to be the defcription of a mafquerade rather than 
of an army, and imagine, that Darius's chief care was not to 



provide for his own fafety, bat to fet out his own glory and 



riches, as though the Macedonians were to be dazled with 
pomp, and frightened with pageants. 

Alexander, upon advice that Darius was advancing 

towards the Euphrates in order to enter Cilicia, detached 
Parmenio to poflefs himfelf of another narrow pafs ( W), 
leading from Afiyria, or rather Syria, into Cilicia. As 
for himfcif, he marced from Tarfus to Anchialos, and 
thence to Soli, which city he reduced, obliging the inha- 
bitants, whorefufed at firft to admit him into their city, 
to pay 20,000 talents for the maintenance of his army. 
While he was at Caftabala, a finall city not far from mount 
Amanus, news was brought* him, that Darius with his 
whole- army was advanced as far as the city of Sochus in 
Syria, within two days march of Cilicia. Hereupon Alex- 
ander fummoned a council of war, wherein it was deter- 
mined, that the whole army Chould march the next day, 
and wait for Darius among the mountains of Cilicia ; which 
they did accordingly, encamping on a fpot of ground, 
which, being wide enough only for two fmall armies to 
acl; in, reduced both in fome degree to an equality. When 
intelligence was brought to the Perfian camp, that Alex- 
ander had halted in the midft of the mountains, the Greek 
commanders, who ferved in Darius's army, advifed him 
again to wait for the enemy in the plains where he was then 
encamped, or return to the plains of Mefopotamia, where 
he might have room enough to draw up his great army, 
bring them all to engage at the fame time, and furround 
the enemy ; whereas, within thofe {traits, there not being 
room any where to draw up above 30,000 men in battle- 
array, the Macedonians could bring all their men to engage, 
and the Perfians not the twentieth part of theirs. If he 
did not approve of this counfel, they then advifed him to 
divide his army into feveral bodies, and not put all to the 
chance of one battle. But his adverfe fate did not fuffer 
him to follow fo wholefome an advice; nay, the courtiers 

traduced 



(W) For the clearer underftanding of Alexander's march and 
that of Darius, we mult diftinguilh three itraits, the firii leading 
from Cappadocia into Cilicia, through which Alexander marched 
his army ; the fecond leading from Cicilia into Syria, which 
Parmenio took poffeffion of; and the third called 1 ' the itraits of 

mount Amanus lying to the north of the pafs of Syria j through 
this Darius's army from AfTyria entered Cilicia. 
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traduced thofe who had fuggefted it, as traitors, telling 

Darius, that they advifed him to divide his troops with no 

other view* than that they might have, after fuch a repa- 
ration, a fair opportunity of delivering up into the ene- 
mies hands whatever mould be in their power. However, 
Darius thanked the Greeks for their zeal and good- will, 
and even condefcended to lay before them the motives that 
induced him to reject their advice. The courtiers had made 
him believe, that Alexander was flying before him, and that 
therefore he ought to march forward with all pollible ex- 
pedition, and fall upon him while entangled in thofe ftraits, 
left he fhould make his efcape. Upon this it was agreed in 
a council of all the Perfian generals, that they fhould engage 
the enemy in the narrow paiTes, the Gods, fays our hifto- 
rian y, blinding that prince, that they might pave a way 
to the deftruction of the Perfian empire. Darius, having 
fent his treafures and molt valuable moveables to DamafcuS 
in Syria under a fmall convoy, led the main body of the 
army towards the (traits of mount Amanus, through which 
he entered Cili cia, and advanced as far as the city of 111 us, 

not knowing that Alexander was behind ; for he had been 
told, that the Macedonians were retired in great diforder 
into Syria. In the city of IiTus he barbaroufly put to death 
the ftck and wounded Macedonians that had been left there 



by Parmenio, fparing only a few, whom he difmiiTed, af- 



ter making them view his camp, that they might be eye- 
witneffes of the immenfe number of his forces. Th e fe The batt Ie 
brought Alexander word of Darius's approach, which he 0 fitfus. 
could fcarce believe, though he deftred nothing more ear- Year of the 



neftly. However, having offered a facrifice to the gods of^ 
the place, he advanced to meet him, and drew up his ar- 33 
my on a fpot of ground near the city of Iffus, bounded 
on one fide by the mountains, and by the fea on the other. 
Here Darius, not being able to extend his front beyond that 
of the Macedonians, by reafon of the narrownefs of the 
ace, could difpofe of his great army no otherwife, than 
by drawing them up in many lines one behind the other 

But the Macedonians foon breaking the flrft line, and that* 

recoiling upon the fecond, and the fecond again upon the 
third, and fo on, the whole Perfian army was put in diforder ; 



ft 
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and the Macedonians purfuing the advantage by prefling 
forward, the confufion was increafed to fuch a degree, that 

even the braveft among the Perfians, who were defirous to 
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fignalize themfelves, could neither ftand their ground 



manage their arms. As the crowd, which was made 




in the flight of fo numerous an army, was very great, 
thofe who fell that day were for the moft part trampled to 
death by their own men, as they prefTed to efcape. Da- 
rius, who fought in the firft line, with much difficulty got 
out of the crowd, and fled in his chariot to the neighbour- 
ing mountains, where he mounted on horfe-back, and 

purfued his flight, leaving behind him his bow, his ftiield, 
and royal mantle. Alexander was prevented from follow- 
ing him by the Greek mercenaries, who, charging the 
Macedonian phalanx with incredible bravery, killed Ptole- 
my the fon of Seleucus with 120 officers, of diftin£tion, 
befides a great many private men, and, though attacked 

in flank by Alexander in perfon, maintained their ground, 

till they were from twenty reduced to eight thoufand ; 
they retired then in good order over the mountains towards 



Tripoli in Syria, where finding the tranfports, that had 



yed them from Lefbos, lying on the more, they fit 
ted out fuch a number as fuited their purpofe, and failed to 
Cyprus, after having burnt the reft to prevent their being 
purfued. Alexander no fooner faw them put to flight than 
he haftened after Darius ; but growing weary of the pur- 
fuit, and night drawing on, he returned to the enemies 
camp, which his foldiers had juft before plundered. Syfi- 

gambis, Darius's mother, and his wife, who was alfo his 
fifter, with his fon Ochus not full fix years old, and his 
two daughters both marriageable, and befides fome noble- 




mens daughters, who attended them, were found in the 
camp and taken prifoners. The reft had been fent 
xnafcus, with part of Darius's treafurc and all the rich 

furniture, which the Perfian monarch ufed to carry with 
them into the field j fo that in the camp they found 
three thoufand talents of filver but the reft of the trea- 
fures fell afterwards into the hands of Parmenio at his take- 
ing the city of Damafcus z . In this engagement the Per- 
fians loft, according to Arrian a , 10,000 horfe, and 90 





foot, and with him other writers agree, as to the number 
of the horfe ; but as to the foot they all vary, not on 
from him, but from each other, fome making the number 
of the dead amount to 80, others to 90, others to 100, 
and fome to 120, thoufand, adding, that 40,000 were 

taken 
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taken prifoners, while Alexander, according to the high- 
ell computation, loft in all but 300 men b . 

The next day, Alexander, after vifiting the wounded, 
caufed'the dead to be buried with great pomp in the pre- 
fence of the whole army, which was drawn up in battle- 
array. The fame honours he paid to the manes of the 
Perfians of rank, and allowed Darius's mother to bury as 
many as (he pleafed, according to the cuftoms and cere 
monies of her country. But the prudent princefs ufed that 
permifiion with great modefty and refeive, burying only a 
few, who were her near relations. Alexander treated her 

the other captive princeffes with great humanity ; they 



were, fays Plutarch c ,. in Alexander's camp, not as in that 
of an enemy, but as in a holy temple defigned for the a- 
fylum of virtue, they all living fo retired, that they were 
not feen by any one, none daring to approach their pavilion, 
but fuch as were appointed to attend them. As Darius's 
confort and her two daughters were princeffes of an extra- 
ordinary beauty, Alexander after the firft vifit refolved ne- 
ver to fee them any more, that his frailty might not expofe 
him to any danger. This memorable circumftance we find 
in a letter which he wrote to Parmenio, commanding him 

to put to death certain Macedonians who had abufed the 
wives of fome captives. Infhort, he ufed them with fuch 
refpec*!:, good nature, and humanity, that nothing but their 
captivity could make them fcnfible of their misfortune d . . 

Alexander, feeing himfelf now mailer of the field, 

detached Parmenio to Damafcus, where Darius's treafures 
were lodged, with the Theflalian horfe. As he was on 
his march thither, he met with a mefTenger fentby the go- 
vernor of that citv with a letter to Alexander, wherein 

he offered to betray the city to the king. The fourth day 
Parmenio arrived at Damafcus, when the governor, pre- 
tending that he was not able to defend the city againft a 



victorious army, caufed by day break a vaft number of 
beads of burden to be loaded with the-kine's treafurc and 



rich furniture, as if he intended to retire and fave them for 
his mafter, but in reality to deliver them up to the enemy, 
as he had agreed with Parmenio, who had opened the letter 

directed to the king. At the firft fight of the forces, which 

this general headed, the Perfians, who convoyed the trea- 
fures, betook themfelves to flight, and left the Macedo 

riians mafters of all the gold and filver that was defigned 
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£ay fo numerous an army. Among the prifoners of diftin- 
<5Hon taken in the city were three young princeffes, daugh 



ters of Ochus, who had reigned before Darius, and his 



Widow ; the daughter of Oxathres, brother to Darius ; the 
wife of Artabazus, or Artabanus, the greateft lord at court, 
with his fon Ilioneus ; the wife of Pharnabazus, whom 
Darius had appointed governor of all the cities on the coaft, 
three daughters of Mentor ; the wife and fon of Memnon, 

that illuftrious and renowned commander ; infomuch, that 
there was fcarce one noble family in all Perfia which did 
not (hare in this calamity. Befides the immenfe* treafures 
which the Macedonians had already taken, they found in 

the city 2600 talents in ready money, and 500 in bullion, 

which was afterwards coined ; they took 30,000 prifoners, 
and with the plunder of the city loaded 7000 camels. The 
Theffalian horfe had the beft (hare of this booty, having 
been fent by Alexander on this expedition, that they might 
enrich themfelves with the plunder of fo wealthy a city, in 



regard they had diftinguimed themfelves above the reft in 



the late engagement e . The governor, of the place was 
killed by one of his own men, and his head carried to 
Darius f . 

After this victory Alexander marched into 
fnoft of the cities of that country voluntarily fubmitting 
to the conqueror, and even Darius'-s governors and com- 
manders delivering themfelves and their treafures up into, 





his hands. Being arrived at Marathus, he received 
from Darius, in which he ftiled himfelf king without be- 

jftowing that title on Alexander. He rather commanded 
than entreated him to afk what fum he pleafed for the ran- 
fom of his mother, wife, and children ; and as to their 
difpute about empire, they might decide it, if he thought 
proper, in a general engagement, to which both parties 
fhould bring an equal number of troops ; but if he were. 

ill capable of wholefome counfel, he would advife him 
to be contented with the kingdom of his anceftors, and 
not invade, that of another to which he had no right ; 
that for the future they mould live in friendfhip and amity, 
and that he was ready to fwear to the obfervance of thefe. 
articles, and receive Alexander's oath. This letter, which 
Was wrote with fuch an unfeafonable pride and haughti- 
nefs, provoked Alexander to a great degree, who there- 
fore in his anfwer began thus ; Alexander the king toDarius ; 

he 
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he then enumerates the many injuries and calamities which 
the Greeks and Macedonians had fuffered from the Per- 
fians, reproaches that nation with the bafe and treacherous 
murder of his father Philip, and Darius in particular with 
fetting a price upon his own head 5 whence he concludes, 
that he is not the aggreflor, but has taken up arms in his 
own defence, and to revenge the death of his father and 
the injuries done to his country ; and that the gods, who 
always declare for the juft! caufe, approved of this war, 
he (hews from the fuccefs that attended it, fmce with their 
protection he had already fubdued great part of Afia, and 
defeated the mighty hoft of the Perfians in a pitched battle 
with a handful of men. However, he engaged his word 
that he would reftore to him his wife, mother, and 
children, provided he repaired to him in the attire of a 
fuppliant, and humbly begged him to give them their li- 
berty, afluring him, that he might do it without the leaft 



danger. He concluded by defiring him to remember, wh 



5 



he next wrote, that he not only addreffed a king, but his 
king. Thefippus was ordered to carry 



Alexander marched from thence into Phcenice, 
where the citizens of Byblos opened their gates to him, 
and their example was followed by other cities, in propor- 
tion as he advanced into the country ; but none received 
him with greater joy than the Sidonians, whofe city 
Qchus had lain in afhes about eighteen years before, and 
put moft of the inhabitants to the fword. Since that time 
they bore fuch a hatred to the Perfian name, that they were 
overjoyed at this opportunity of making off the yoke ; 
and indeed were the firft in Phcenice who fubmitted to 
Alexander by their deputies, in oppofition to Strabo their 
king, who was in the Perfian intereft. Alexander depofed 
him, and permitted Hephaeftion to elect in his room 
whomfoever of the Sidonians he fhould judge worthy of fo 
exalted a ftation h , as we have elfewhere related at length K 
While Alexander was in Phcenice, fome of the Per- 
fian generals, who had efcaped from the battle at Iflus, 
drawing together the remains of the fcattered army, at- 
tempted, with the alMance of the Cappadocians and Paphla-* 
gonians to recover Lydia ; but were in feveral engage- 
ments routed, and at laft entirely difperfed by Antigonus, 

whom Alexander had appointed governor of that province. 

At 
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*\t the fane time, theMacedonian fleet failing from Greece 



fell in with that of the enemies commanded by Arifto 




me ties, whom Darius had fent to recover the cities on the 
Hellefpont, and attacked them fo brifxdy that not one 
fmgle (hip efcaped k . 

All Syria and Phcenice were already fubdued, except 
the city of Tyre, which he befieged and took by affault, 
after the inhabitants had held out with incredible bravery 
for feven whole months, as we have related in the hiftory 

of Phcenice l . 

While Alexander was carrying on the liege* of Tyre 

he received a fccond letter from Darius, who at laft con- 
defcended to give him the title of kino; ; he offered him 



ten thoufand talents by way of ranfom for the captive prin- 
ceffes, and his daughter Statira in marriage with all the 



country he had conquered as far as the Euphrates ; he put 
him in mind of the inconftancy of fortune, and fet out in 
moil pompous terms the vaft number of troops he could 
Hill bring into the held ; he reprefented the difficulties he 
might meet with in croffing the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
the Araxes, and the Bydafpes, which were fo many bar- 
riers to the Perfian empire ; that he would not have always 



the opportunity of (hutting himfelf up among rocks and 



mountains, but would be obliged, fome time or other, to 
engage in an open champain country, where he would be 
afhamed to appear before him with a handful of men. 
Upon the receipt of this letter Alexander fummoned a 
ieouncil, in which Parmenio was of opinion, that he ought 
to accept the offers of Darius, declaring, that he would 
agree to them were he Alexander;- and fo would I, replied 
Alexander, were I Parmenio. Without hearkening there- 
fore to his advice, he anfwered, that he did not want the 
money Darius offered him ; that it did not become him to 
offer what he no longer poffeffed, nor pretend to difpofe of 
what he had already loft ; that if he was the only perfon 
who did not know which of the two was the beft com- 
mander, a battle wosjdd foon determine it ; that he (hould 
not be frightened with rivers after having croffed the fea, 



and would not fail to purfue Darius, and come up with him 
at laft, to what place foever he mould think proper to re- 
tire m . Darius, upon the receipt of this letter, loft all 

hopes 
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liopes of an accommodation, and began anew to prepare 
for war. 

Alexander having reduced Tyre marched from thence The cUy 0 
to Jerufalem, and from Jerufalem to Gaza. On his arri Gazabcfieg 
val at that city he found it defended by a ftrong garifon cdandtAkea 
under the command of Betis, or, as fome call him, Babe- ^ Alexan 
mefis n , one of Darius's eunuchs, who, being a man of 
great experience in military affairs, and very faithful to his 
fovereign, refolved to hold out againft Alexander till he 
was reduced to the laft extremities. As this place was the 
only inlet into Egypt, Alexander could not pafs thither till 

he was become mafter of it, and therefore was forced to 
befiege it. But notwithftandmg his men behaved with the 
utmoft intrepidity, and his commanders exerted the utmoft 
of military (kill, yet it coft him and his whole army two 

entire months to reduce it. The flop which this put to his 
intended march into Egypt, and two dangerous wounds 
which he received in the fiege, provoked him to fuch a 
degree, that on his taking of the place he treated the 
commander, inhabitants, and foldiers in a manner no-ways 
becoming a conqueror. For having cut io,ooo of them 
in pieces, he fold the reft with their wives and children for 
naves. When Betis, who had been taken prifoner in the 
laft affault, was brought before him, inftead of ding him 



, u z> 

kindly, as his valour and fidelity juftly deferved, and a ge- 
nerous enemy ought to have done, he ordered his heels to 
be bored, a cord to be drawn through them, and the un- 
happy captive, thus tied to a chariot, to be dragged round 



the city till he expired, bragging, that herein he imitated 
his progenitor Achilles, who, as Homer relates, caufed 
the dead body of Hector to be thus dragged round the walls 
of Troy, as though a man ought ever to take pride in 
imitating a bad example. Both acts were barbarous and 
inhuman, but that, of Alexander much more fo ; for 
Achilles caufed only Hector's dead body to be fo abufed 
whereas Alexander thus treated Betis while alive, and for 
no other reafon, but becaufe he had ferved his fovereign 
with fidelity in the poft committed to his charge, which 
even Alexander, though an enemy, would have admired 
and rewarded, had he made the true principles of virtue 
and generofity the rule of his actions ; but his fentiments 
and conduct began now to change with his fortune °. He 

fenr. 
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fent great part of the booty he found in the city to Olym* 
pias, to Cleopatra and his friends, and having left a gari- 
fon there, he marched dire&ly for Egypt, and in feven 
days arrived before Peluiium, where he was met by great 
numbers of Egyptians, who flocked thither to make their 
fubmiffion to him. The hatred they bore to the Perfians 
was fuch, that they willingly embraced all opportunities of 
ftiaking off the yoke they groaned under, and feemed not 
to care by whom they were governed, provided they could 
but meet with one who was able to refcue them from that 
infolence and indignty, with which the Perfians treated 
them and their religion. Ochus had flain their god Apis, 
in a manner highly injurious to themfelves and their reli- 
gion - 9 and the Perfian governors treated their gods in the 
fame manner ; which raifed their indignation to fuch a 
height, that when Amyntas (X) came thither a little be- 
fore with a handful of men, he found them ready to join 
him in driving out the Perfians. Alexander therefore no 

fooner appeared on the frontiers, but the Egyptians 
flocked to him from all parts, and received him with 
open arms. His arrival at the head of a powerful and victo- 
rious army gave them fecure protection, which they could 
not promife themfelves from Amyntas, and on this con- 
fideration they openly declared, without referve, in his 
favour. Hereupon Mazaeus, who commanded in Mem- 
phis, feeing he was not in a condition to oppofe this ge- 
neral 

(X) This Amyntas, having fled from Alexander to Darius, was 
one of the commanders of the Greek mercenaries at the battle 
of Iffus, from whence having brought off 4000 of his men, he 
got fafe to Tripoli in Syria, where he embarked, as we have re- 
lated above, and failed firlt to Cyprus, and then to Peluiium in 
Egypt, which city he feized, making the garifon believe, that 
he had been appointed governor of Egypt in the room of Saba- 
ces, who had been killed in the battle of Iffus. Affoon as he 
found himfelf poffeffed of this important place, he threw off 
the mafk, and declared his defign of feizing Egypt for himfeif, 
and driving the Perfians from thence. Whereupon the Egypti- 
ans, out of hatred to the Perfians, readily joined him, and he, 
having formed a confiderable army, marched dire-5i!y for Mem- 
phis, where he defeated the Perfians in a pitched battle, and 
fhut them up in the city. But, after this victory, permitting his 
foldiers toftraggle up and down the country in queii of booty, 
thePerfians faliied out upon them thus difperfed, and cut them all 
to pieces with Amyntas their leader (82) 

(82) Arrian. 1. ii. Curt. 1. iv. c. 3. Diodo. 1. xvii. p. 
587, 588. 
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neral infurreclion, opened the gates to the conqueror, and 
put him in poffeflion of the metropolis of that kingdom, 
with 800 talents and all the king's rich furniture p . Thus^ pt t0 
Alexander, without any oppofition, became matter of allkxander. 





Memphis Alexander formed a defign of vilitingthe 
of Jupiter Hammon, and in his way thither buik 

Alexandria, which foon became the metropolis of that 
kingdom. On his return from the temple he fettled the 
affairs of Egypt, and marched from thence in the begin- 
ning of the fpring to find out Darius. On his return into 

Phoenice he {laid fome time at Tyre, that he might there 
fettle the affairs of the countries which he was to leave 
behind him, before he fet out to make new conquefts ; 
and having ordered matters as he thought fit, he began his 
march, and with his whole army arrived at Thapfacus, 
where he crofted the Euphrates, and continued his march 
towards the Tigris in queit of the enemy. Darius in the 
mean time, after feveral overtures for a peace, finding, 
that there were no hopes of an accommodation, unlefs he 
refigned the whole empire, applied himfelf to make the 
neceffary preparations for another engagement. For this 
purpofe having affembled at Babylon an army half as nu- 
merous again as that with which he fought at Iffus, 
it confifted of 1,100,000 men) he took the field, and 
marched towards Niniveh. Advice being brought him, 
that the enemy was not far off, he detached Satropates, 
commander of the cavalry, at the head of a thoufand cho- 
fen horfe, and Mazseus, governor of that province, with 
fix thoufand, to prevent Alexander from crofling the Ti- 
gris, and to lay watte the country through which he was 
to pafs. But they came too late, Alexander having, with 
the utmoft difficulty, croffed the river a little before they 
arrived. He encamped two days on the banks of the ri- 




ver, during which time there happened an eclipfe of the 



moon, which fo terrified the Macedonians, that they refu- 
fed to proceed in their march, crying out, that heaven dis- 
played the marks of its anger, that they were dragged 



againff the will of the gods to the utmoft extremities of 



the earth, and that even the moon refufed to lend them 

her ufual light. Hereupon Alexander, having fummoned 
the officers of the army into his tent, commanded the 

Egyptian foothfayers to declare what they thought of this 

phaenomenon. 



p Curt. 1. iv. c. 20. Juftin. 1. xi. c. ri. Arrisn, I. iii, p. 104: 
"-no. Diodor. 1. xvii. p. 526 — 529. 
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phenomenon. Thefe were well acquainted with the na- 
tural caufes of eclipfes, but, without entering into fuch en- 
quiries, they replied, that the fun. was predominant in 
Greece, and the moon in Perfia, whence as often as the 
moon fuffered an eclipfe, fome great calamity was thereby 
portended to the latter. This anfwer, being immediately 
fpread abroad among the foldiers, revived their hopes and 
courage and Alexander, taking advantage of this ardor, 
began his march after midnight, having on his right the 
Tigris, and the Gordysean mountains on his left At 

day- break the fcours, he had fent out to reconnoitre, 
brought WGrd, that Darius was on full march to meet 
him ; whereupon he immediately drew up his forces, and 
put himfelf at the head of the army. But as they drew 
near, he found, that it was only a detachment of 1000 
horfe, which, as the Macedonians advanced, retired in 
great hafte to the main army \ they were perfued by 
Arifto, commander of the Paeonian horfe, who having 
defeated that body and killed Satropates their leader, brought 

back his head, and threw it down at Alexander's feet, 
telling him, that in his country fuch a prefent was ufu- 
ally rewarded with a cup of gold 5 Alexander replied 
fmiling, with an empty one, but I will give you a golden 
cup, and that full of wine r . ' Not long after Alexander 
received intelligence, that Darius was not above 150 fur- 
longs off ; whereupon he halted to refrefli his foldiers be- 
fore the engagement, having in the camp great (lore of 
provifions. During this time he intercepted fome letters 
wrote by Darius to the Greeks, foliciting them with great 
promifes either to kill or betray Alexander. The king 
was in doubt with himfelf whether he mould read them in 
full aflembly, for he relied as much on the fidelity of the 
Greeks, as oh that of the Macedonians ; but Parmenio 
diflfuaded him from it, telling him, that even the raifing 

of fuch thoughts in the minds of foldiers might be atten- 
ded with fome danger, and that the hopes of a great re- 
ward were capable of prompting a man to attempt the moft 

enormous crimes. The king followed his prudent advice, 

and ordered his army to march forward s . He was fcarce 
fet out, when an eunuch brought him word, that Statira, 
Darius's wife, was dead, whereupon he immediately return- 
ed, and entering the pavilion, where Syfigambis and the 
other royal prifoners were kept, comforted them in fo kind 

and 

9 Arrian. 1. iii. Curt. 1. iv. c. 24. 1 Arrian. I. iii. Curt. 1. iv. 

t. 23. Plut. in Alex. 8 Curt. J. iv. c. 2c. 
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and tender a manner, as plainly Chewed his deep concern. 
He caufed the funeral obfequies of the deceafed princes to 
be performed with the utmoft fplcndor and magnificence, 



which Darius hearing:, and at the lame time being infor 



naed with what refpecfc Alexander had treated her in her 
life-time, he is faid to have prayed the gods, that if the 

time ordained by the fates for the transferring of the Perii- 

an empire into other hands was come, none might fit 
on the throne of Cyrus, but fojuft, fo merciful, fo gene- 
rous a conqueror as Alexander l . And although he had 
twice fued in vain for peace, yet being overcome by the 
tendernefs and humanity, which Alexander had {hewn his 
wife, mother, and children, difpatched ten of his relations 
as embaffadors, offering him new conditions of peace more 
advantageous than the former, and returning; him thanks 
for the kind treatment he had indulged his family. He had 
in his former propofals offered him all the provinces of A- 
fia as far as the Halys but now he added the countries ly 

ing between the . Hellefpont and the Euphrates, that is 
whatever Alexander was already mafter of, and offered 
30,000 talents by way of ranfom for his family. Parme- 
nio again advifed Alexander to accept of the conditions, 
telling him, that the provinces between the Euphrates and 



the Hellefpont would be a great addition to the kingdom of 



* 




Macedon, and that the Perfian prifoners were only an in- 
cumbrance to the army, whereas the treafure offered for 
their ranfom might be employed for the ufe of his troops, 
or to reward the fervices of his friends. But Alexander, 
without hearkening to his advice, .returned the following 
anfwer to the embafladors ; that the clemency he had {hewn 
to the wife and children of Darius proceeded from his own 
ood nature, without any regard to their mailer ; that he 
did not make war upon women and children, but upon 
fitch only as appeared in arms againft him ; that if Darius 
had fued for peace in good earneft, he would have hearken 
ed to his propofals ; but fince he continued to fpirit up, 
with large bribes, his own foldiers to murder or betray him 
he could not believe that his offers were fmcere, and there- 
fore was determined to purfue him, with the utmoft vigor, 
riot as a fair enemv, but as a travtor and affaffin 5 that as 
•. to the provinces he offered him, they were already his own 
and if Darius could force him to retire beyond the Euphra- 
tes, which he had already croffed, he might then offer 

them 
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them as his ; that he propofed to himfelf, as a reward for 
the toils he had already endured, all thofe kingdoms which 
Darius ftill enjoyed, wherein whether he flattered himfelf 
With a vain hope or no, the next day's engagement fhould 
determine 3 he concluded by telling the embafladors, that 
he was come into Afia to give, and not to receive ; that 
the heavens could not hold two funs, and therefore if Da* 
rius would fubmit to him, acknowledging him his lord and 
fovereign, he would then hearken to propofals u . The 
embafladors returned back, and told Darius, that he muft 
prepare for an engagement- ; whereupon that prince en- 
camped near a village called Gaugamela, in a large plain 
at a confiderable diftance from the city of Arbela, having 
before-hand levelled the ground, that his cavalry and cha- 
riots might move and a& with more eafe. Alexander, 
hearing that Darius was fo near, continued four days in his 
camp to reft the army, and furrounded it with deep tren- 
ches and pallifades, being determined to leave there his 
baggage and fuch of his men as were indifpofed. He fet 
out about the fecond watch with a defign to engage the 
enemy at break of day, and arriving at a rifing ground, 
whence he could difcover their whole army, he halted, and 
fummoned a council, being in doubt whether he fhould en- 
camp there, or immediately fall upon the enemy. Parmenio 
advifed him to attack their camp in the night-time, al- 
ledging, that they might eafily be defeated, if taken by 

furprize and in the dark, but the king anfwered, that 
it did not become Alexander to ileal a victory, and 
therefore he was refolved to fight and conquer in broad 
day-light. Accordingly he encamped there in the fame 
order in which the army had marched, and after gi- 
ving the proper orders he retired to repofe the remain- 
ing part of the night, but, being under no fmall concern, 
he could not fleep till towards the morning, fo that when 
his generals were aflfembled at day-break before his tent, 

they were greatly furprized to find that he was not 
yet awake. Parmenio, after waiting fome time, thought 
fit to call him, and feeming amazed that he fhould fleep fo 
found, when he was upon the point of hazarding a battle, 
on which depended the empire of Alia ; Alexander told 
him, that Darius, by bringing all his forces into one place, 
had freed him from the trouble of thinking how he might 

purfue them into different countries w . He then without 

delay 

ft 
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delay put on his armour, mounted on horfeback, and 




having drawn up his men in battle array, advanced td 
encounter the enemy, who was at a very fmall diftance. 

Both armies were drawn up in the fame order, the in- 
fantry in the center and the cavalry on the wings ; Dari- 
us's front was covered with 200 chariots, armed with 
fcythes, and 25 elephants. Befides his guards, which Were 
the flower of his army, he had polled the Grecian infan- 
try near his perfon, believing this body alone capable 6 
oppofing the Macedonian phalanx. As his army took up 
a far greater fpace of ground than Alexander's, his defign 
was to furround and charge them at the fame time in front 
and flank, which Alexander fufpe£ting, ordered thofe who 
led the wings to extend them as wide as pofiible without 
weakening the center. His baggage and the captives, a- 
mong whom were Darius's mother and children, were left 
in the camp under a fmall guard. Parmenio commanded, 
as he had always done, the left wing, and Alexander the 
right. When the two armies were in fight of each other, 
the Macedonians halted, waiting; till the enemies mould 



advance to attack them, which they did accordingly, Da- 
rius himfelf charging in the firft line. Arrian and Cur- 
tius x defcribe this battle at length ; they tell us, that 
the Perfians Were often repulfed, but returned again to 
the charge ; that victory inclined fometimes to one fide, 
and fometimes to another; that Parmenio, who commanded 

the left wing, was in great danger, and his men obliged to 
give ground ; that Alexander's rear was put in diforder 
and the baggage taken ; that both kings wrought wonders 
&c. But after all Curtius tells us, that the Macedonians 



notwithftanding the great oppofition they met with, loft 
only 300 men, and Arrian allows not a third of that 
number flain ; whereas of the Perfians there fell 40,000 
fays Curtius, 30,000 according to Arrian, and 90,000 if 
we believe Diodorus. From thefe accounts,we can form no 

other judgment of this great encounter, but that the Per- 
fians at the very firft onfet betook themfelves to flight, and 

the Macedonians purfued them : for had the feven or eight 
hundred thoufand men, which Darius brought into the 
field, thrown each one dart or ftone, the Macedonians 
could not have bought the empire of the eaft at fo an en 




* Arrian, 1. in\ Curt. !. iv. c. 25. 9c feq. 
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a rate. In the heat of the battle, when the Macedonians 
were in the greateft danger, Ariftander the foothfayer, 
cloathed in his white robes, and holding a branch of olive 
in his hand, is reported to have advanced among the fir ft 
ranks, and in concert with Alexander to have cried out, 

that he faw an eagle hovering over the king's head, a fure 
omen of victory ; he pointed with his finger at the pre- 
tended bird ; and the foldiers believing him, and .fome e- 
ven fancying they faw it, renewed the attack wirh more 

courage and refolution than ever. We are told, that 
Darius, feeing his numerous army put fo fhamefully to 
flight, drew his fcymetar, and was fome time in fufpenfe 
whether he {hould lay violent hands on himfelf, rather than 
fly in fo ignominious a manner, but at Lift refolved to fave 
himfelf by flight, and arrived at Arbela' the fame night 
(Y)* After he had pafled the Lycus, fome, who attended 
him in his flight, advifed him to break down the bridge in 

order to flop the enemy's purfuit \ but he, reflecting how 
many of his own men were haftening to pafs over the 
fame bridge, replyed, that he had rather leave an open 
way to a purfuing enemy, than (hut it to a flying friend y. 
(Z). He arrived about midnight at Arbela, whither he 
'.vas followed by a great many of his nobles and com- 



manding officers, whom he called together, and acquainted 

them 



f Curt. 1. iv. c. 36, 37* Juftin. 1. xi. c. 14. 



* 

(Y) This battle was fought at Gaugamela near the river Beu- 

jnelus, as Ptolemy Lagi and Ariftobulus, who were prefent, aver; 
they are followed both by Strabo (83) and Plutarch (84), and 
nevertheiefs becaufe Gaugamela was only a fmaU village, and the. 
name not agreeable to the ear, fignifying the camels houfe, the 
battle is faid to have been fought at Arbela, which was a great 
and famous city in thofe parts (85). Gaugamela and Arbela 
were at a confiderable diftance from each other ; for between the 
river Beumelus, on which flood Gaugamela, and the Lycus, on 
the banks of which Arbela was fi mated, Curtius reckons 80 
furlongs (86). According to Strabo's defcription of thofe places 
Arbela in Ptolemy's fifth map of Alia ought to be placed where 
we find Gaugamela (87). 

(Z) In Juftin we read Cydnus inftead of Lycus, which laft 
river runs through the City of Tarfus in Cilicia ; and hence it is, 
that Orofius, who ever follows Juftin, was led into fo grofs a 
aniftake as to think that this great battle was fought at Tarfus 
(88). 

(83) Strabo, lib. 26. p. 737. (84) Plut. in Alexand. (85) 
Arrian. 1. 6. p. 101. Strabo, ubi fupra. (86) Curt. 1. iv. c. Z2* 

.(87) Vide Strab, I ii, p. 79, (88) Qrof, 1. iii. c. 17. 
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them that he defigned to leave all for the prefent to Alex- 
ander and fly into Media, from whence and from the 
reft of the northern provinces he could draw together new 
forces, to try once more his fortune in battle. Alexander: 
purfued him as far as Arbela, but, before his arrival there, 
Darius was by the quicknefs of his flight got over the moun- 
tains of Armenia, attended by fome of his relations, and 
a fmall body of guards called Melophori, becaufe each of 
them bore a golden apple on the point of their fpear. In, 

Armenia he was joined by 2000 Greek mercenaries, who, 
under the command of Pharon an Ionian and Glaucus an 
iEolian, had efcaped from the battle* Alexander took the 
city of Arbela, where he feized on immenfe fums of mo 
ney, with all Darius's rich furniture and equipage, and 
returned to his camp. After having allowed his army fome 
days of reft, he fet out on his march to Babylon. Mazaeus 
was governor of that city and province* and had after th 
late battle retired thither with the fcattered remains of the 
body he commanded. But, on the approach of Alexan- 
der's victorious army, he had not courage enough to op- 
pofe him ; marching therefore out to meet him he delivered 

the city and himfelf with his children into the conqueror's 
hands. Bagaphanes governor of the caftle, where all Da 
rius's treafures were lodged, did the fame, and Alexander 
entered the city at the head of the whole army, as though 
he had been marching againft an enemy. After a ftay of 
30 ' days in that city, he continued Mazaeus in the go 
vernment of that province, but giving the command of the 
caftle and garifon to a Macedonian, he took Bagaphanes a- 
long with him, and marched towards Sufa, where he ar- 
rived twenty days after his departure from Babylon. As 

he drew near the city, Abulites governor of the place, fent, 
his fon to meet him, and acquaint him, that he was ready 
to deliver the city and all the king's treafure into his hands* 
The king's received the young nobleman with great marks 
of kindnefs, and, uiing him as a guide, advanced to the ri 



ver Choafpes, where Abulites himfelf met him with prefents 
worthy of fo great a prince > among other things he pre 



fented him with dromedaries, or running camels, of incre- 
dible fwiftnefs, and twelve elephants which Darius had 
fent for out of India. Having entered the city, the go- 
vernor delivered up to him 50,000 in bullion, and 40,000 
talents in ready money, with all the king's furniture to an 
immenfe value. Here he found part of the rarities which 

erxes had brought out of Greece, namely * the brazen 

P a ftatucs 
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ftatues of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, which he fent to 
Athens, where they were ft ill Handing in Arrian's time. 
As for the purple and fcarlet robes, he fent them all to 
Syfigambis together with fome others curioufly wrought, 
which had been fent him out of Macedon, adding in his 
menage to her, that if (he liked the Macedonian robes, he 
would fend her thofe who had wrought them, that her 
grand children might learn the art by way of amufement. 
At thefe words {he could not help betraying fome concern 
and uneafinefs, it being looked upon by the Perfian women 
as mean and unbecoming to employ themfelves in works of 
that nature ; which when Alexander underftood, he 
thought himfelf obliged to make an apology for what he 
had done ; and accordingly went immediately to wait up- 
on her, and begged, that fhe would notconfider that as an 
affront, which was entirely owing to his ignorance of the 

Perfian manners ; adding, that the robes he then wore 

were not only a prefent from his lifters, but wrought with 
their own hands z . 

Alexander having thus comforted Syfigambis took 

his leave of her, and, leaving a ftrong garifon in the city 
of Sufa, advanced towards the province of Perfis. He ar- 
rived in four days march on the banks of the Pafitigris, 
which river he crofted with 9000 foot and 4000 horfe, and 

entered the country of the Uxians. This province extends 
from Sufiana to the frontiers of Perfis, and was governed 
by one Madates, who had married the niece of Syfigambis. 
Madates, who was not, like the other Perfian governors, a 
time-ferver, but faithful to his fovereign, refolved to hold 
out to the laft extremity, and with this defign retired into 
a ftrong hold, in the mid ft of craggy mountains, and fur- 
rounded on all fides by fteep precipices. Here he held out 
for fome time with great bravery, and, when the city was 
taken by aflault withdrew into the citadel, whence, feeing 

there were no hopes of being relieved, he fent 30 deputies 

to Alexander to treat of a furrender. The king, who was 
greatly provoked againft Madates, would not at firft hearken 
to any propofals 5 but, in the mean time, receiving- letters 
from Syfigambis, wherein fhe intreated him to pardon her 
relation, he not only complied with her requeft, but fetall 

the prifoners at liberty, reftored Madates to his former dig- 
nity, left the city untouched, and the citizens in the full 
enjoyment of their ancient liberty and privileges a . 

Having 

3 Curt, 1, v. c, 8. a C«rt. I v. c. .9. 
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Having reduced the Uxians, he ordered Parmenio 

with part of his army to march through the plain, while 
he himfelf, at the head of the light-armed foot, advanced 
by the way of the mountains, which extend to the frontiers 
of Perfia. The fifth day he arrived at the ftrai ts of Perfia. 
Thefe Ariobarzanes held with 4000 foot and 700 horfe, 
which he had pofted on the tops of the hills out of the ene- 
mies reach. Aftbon as Alexander advanced to attack him, 
the Periians from the tops of the mountains rolled down 

ftones of fuch a prodigious fize, that they crufhed at once 

whole ranks. The king, being greatly frightened at this 

fight , commanded a retreat to be founded, and withdrew 
about 30 furlongs from the pafs, where he lay encamped 
fome time, not knowing how to advance, and being 
afhamed to return; but, in the mean time, aGreek deferter 
coming to his camp offered him readily to conduct him 
through by-paths to the very top of the mountain, whence 

he might eafily fo annoy the Periians, as to oblige them to 
abandon the ftraits and leave an open paflage to the whole 
army. He was as good as his word ; for Alexander, at the 
head of fome chofen troops, having followed his guide all 
that night through rocks and precipices, arrived a little 
before day- break at the top of a mountain, which com- 
manded all the hills where the enemies were pofted 5 which 
they obferving betook themfelves to flight ; and at the 
fame time Craterus, who had been left in the camp, ad- 
vancing with the troops under his command, pofTeffed him* 
felf of the ftraits. Ariobarzanes with part of the cavalry, 
breaking through the Macedonians with great flaughter 
both of them and his own men, made his efcape over the 
mountains, with a defign to throw himfelf into Perfepolis ; 
but finding all the panes leading to that city guarded by the 

enemy, he returned back upon thofe that purfued him, and 

was killed with all thofe that followed him, after having 

cut in pieces great numbers of the Macedonians b . 

• Being now pofTeffed of the ftraits, Alexander purfued 
his march into Perfis, or Perfia, properly fo called. When 
he was at fome diftance from Perfepolis the metropolis of 
that province, he received letters from the governor of the 
place, acquainting him, that the citizens, upon the news 
of his approach, were ready to plunder Darius's treafures 
with which he had been intrufted, and deftred him to 

P 3 march 
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march with all poftlble expedition, that he might feizc 
them himfelf, Alexander, upon the receipt of this letter, 
leaving his infantry behind, marched the whole night at 
the head of the cavalry, and having pafied the Araxes on 
a bridge, which by his order had been built fome days be- 
fore, arrived by day-break within two furlongs of Perfepo- 
lis. The next day having alTembled the generals of his 
^rmy, he reprefented to them, that no city had ever been 

more fatal to Greece than Perfepolis, the antient refidence 
of the Perfian monarchs and the capital of their empire ; 
that from thence thofe mighty armies had been fent, which 
had over- run and laid wafte great part of Europe, and that 
it was therefore incumbent upon them to revenge on that 
proud metropolis the many injuries and calamities which 
their anceftcrs Lad fufFered. The commanders, being en- 
couraged by this fpeech, allowed their foldiers to pra&ife 
all mariner of cruelties againft the miferable inhabitants, 
who were maiikcred in a moft barbarous manner. After thi$ 
truel execution, leaving Craterus and Parmenio in the 
ce, the king with a f ma 11 body went to reduce the 
neighbouring cities and ftrong holds, which all fubmitted 
at the approach df his troops ; he then returned to Perfe- 
polis, and there took up his winter quarters. In th 
he is faid to have found 120,000 talents, lodged in the 
treafury to defray the expences of the war S 

During his ftay at Perfepolis he gave himfelf up 





feafting and drinking, making daily great entertainments 
for his officers to refrefh them after the great fatigues they 
had endured. In one of thefe entertainments both the 

king and his guefls having drunk to excefs, Thais, a fa 



mous Athenian courtezan, and at that time miftrefs to 
PtoLmy, who was afterwards king of Egypt, propofed 



the bu rning 01 Darius's palace^ telling Alexander, with 




a. 




that it would be matter of inexpreiEble joy to her, 

were (he permitted to burn the liately palace of Xerxes, 

who had burnt Athens, and fet it on fire with her own 

hands, that it might be faid in all parts of the world, that 

the woman, who had followed Alexander in his expedition 

into Afia, had revenged more feverely the many calamities 
Greece had fufFered from the Barbarians, than all the ge- 
nerals that had been employed againft them. As the whole 
company was drunk, the propofal was received with gene-? 
?al applaufe, and the king himfelf, rifing from table, and 

taking a torch in his hand, followed Thais. The reft of 

the 
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the Macedonians, crowding at this noife to the palace, 

armed themfelves, after the king's example, with lighted 
tapers, and furrounding the palace burnt it with the city, 
for the flames could not be ftopt, down the ground d . 
Thus the moft (lately edifice in the world was, at the mo- 
tion of a drunken ftrumpet, reduced to afhes. 

From Perfepolis Alexander marched early in the fprin 
to Pafargada, refolved to purfue Darius, who was fled i 

Ecbatan in Media. That unhappy prince had {till an ar- 
my of 30,000 foot, among whom were 4000 Greeks, 
who continued faithful to the laft. Befides thefe he had 
4000 (lingers and 3000 horfe, moft of them Ba&rians, and 
commanded by Beflus, governor of Ba&ria. When he 




heard, that Alexander was in full march towards Ecbatan, 
he left that city with a defign to retire into Ba&ria, and 
there raife another army. But he was not far advanced 
when, he altered his refolution, and determined to venture 
a third battle with the forces then about him. While he 
was making the neceflary preparations for the engagement, 
Beflus, governor of Ba&ria, and Nabarzanes, a Perfian 
lord of great dHlin&ion, formed a confpiracy againft him 




propofing to feize his perfon, and, if Alexander purfued 
them, to gain his friendfhip and projection by betraying 
their matter into his hands ; but if they efcaped, their de- 
gn was to murder him, ufurp the crown, and renew 
the war. They eafily won over the troops by representing 
to them, that Darius was draging them to deftruction, that 
they were no- ways in a condition to make head againft fp 

powerful an enemy, that they would inevitably perifti if 

they followed Darius, crufhed under the ruins of an em 
-pire which was ready to fall. Though thefe practices were 
carried on with great fecrecy, yet they came to Darius's 
ear, but he could, not believe them. Patron, who com- 
manded the Greeks, earneftly entreated him to encamp 
among them, and truft the guard of his perfon to men on 
whofe fidelity he might depend. Darius replied, that he 
had rather fuffer any misfortune among thofe of his own 
nation, than feek for fhelter among ftrangers, how faith 



ful and affectionate foever he might believe them, and 
he could not die too foon, if his ov/n Perfians thought 
him unworthy to live. Not long after Darius had occali- 

on to repent his not following Patron's advice ; for 

P 4 Beflus 
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Befius and Nabarzanes, feizing his perfon, bound him, 
out of refpecl: to his royal dignity, in chains pf gold, and, 
{hutting him up in a covered cart, fled with hirh towards 
Ba£tria. The cart, was covered with fkins, and ftrangers 
appointed to drive it, without knowing who the prifoner 



hey had in their cuftody c . Befius was proclaimed 

nander in * chief in Darius's room bv the Ba&rian 




horfe ; but Artabazus and his fons, with the forces they 
commanded, and the Greeks under the command pf Pa- 
tron retired from the body of the army under Befius, and 
marched over the mountains towards Parthiene f . In the 
mean time, Alexander, arriving at Ecbatan, was informed 
that Darius had left that city five days before. Here the 
Theflalians fhewing a great relu&ancy to accompany him 
any further, he gave them leave to return to their own 
country, and at their parting divided 2000 talents among 
them over and above their full pay 5 to fuch as were wil- 
ig to continue in his fervice he gave three talents a piece K 
e then commanded Parmenio to lay up in the caftle of 
Ecbatan the remaining part of the treafures, which, accor- 
ding to Strabo h , amounted 180,000 talents, and afterwards 
to march with the Thracians and great part pf the cavalry 
into the country of the Cadufians. He difpatched orders 
to Clitus, who had fallen fick at Sufa, to repair, as foon as. 
he recovered, to Ecbatan, and from thence to follow him 
into Parthia with the cavalry and 6000 Macedonians that 
Were left in Ecbatan. Alexander with the reft of his ar- 

• 

my purfued Darius, and the eleventh day arrived at Rages, 

having marched in that fpace of time 3300 furlongs. Mo$ 

part of thofe who accompanied him died through the fa- 
tigues of fo long and expeditious a march ; infomuch, that, 
on his arrival at Rages, he could mutter but 60 horfe- 
men \ Finding, that he could not come up with Da- 
rius, who had already pa.fled the Cafpian ftraits, he ftaid 
five days at Rages, in order to refrefh his army, and fettle, 
the affairs of Media. From thence he marched into Par- 




ia, and encamped the firfr. day at a fmall diftance from 
the Cafpian ftraits, which he pafTed the next without any 
oppofition. He had fcarce entered Parthia when he was 
informed by Bagifthenes a Perfian nobleman, that Befius 
and Nabarzanes had confpired againft Darius, and defined 



to 
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to feizfc. him. Hereupon, leaving the main body of the 
army behind under the command of Craterus, he advanced 
with a fmall troop of horfe lightly armed, and,' having 
marched night and day without ever halting, except a few 
hours, came the third day to a village where Beflus with 
his Ba&rians had encamped the day before. Here he un- 
derftood, that Darius had been feized by the traitors, that 
Beflus had caufed him to be fhut up in a clofe cart, which 
he had fent before that he might be the furer of his per- 
fon, and that the whole army, except Artabazus and the 
Greeks, who had taken another rout, obeyed Beflus and 
acknowledged him for their general. This was a frefti 
motive for Alexander to haften his march ; taking there- 
fore along with him a fmall body of light-armed horfe, 
for the others could not pofl\bly proceed any further, he 
fet out again the fame night, and early next morning was 



acquainted by Orcillus and Mithracenes two Perfian offi 



cers, who in deteftation of the treachery of Beflus had fled 
over to him, that the Baclrians were not above 500 
furlongs off, and that they could lead him to them by a nearer 
way. Taking them therefore for his guides, he fet out again 
the fame night, and after marching 300 furlongs was met 
by the fon of Mazaeus, formerly governor of Syria, who 
informed him, that Beflus was not above 200 furlongs 
off, and that his army, as not apprehending any danger, 
was marching in diforder, and might eafily be furprized and 
cut in pieces. Hereupon Alexander again doubled his 
pace, and at laft came in fight of the enemy. His unex- 
pected arrival (truck the Barbarians, though far fuperior in 
number, with fuch terror, that they immediately betook 
themfelves to a precipitous flight, and becaufe Darius re- 
fufed to follow them, Beflus and thofe that were about him DariusCode . 
difcharging their darts at the unfortunate prince, left him manu3 fl ai ®~ 



his blood to the mercy of the Maced 
This done they feparated and took different routs, Beflu 
flying towards Hyrcania, and Nabarzanes into Bactria, that ^ 
by this means they might elude the purfuit of the enemy 
or at leafl: oblige him to divide his forces. They were at- 
tended only by a few horfe, the reft, now deftitute of lead- 
ers, difperfing themfelves up and down the country, as fear 
or hope directed their fteps. Alexander, feeing what con- 
fuJion the enemies were in, fent Nicanor with a troop of 
light-armed horfe to flop their flight, and himfelf followed 
at the head of 3000 Macedonians. Nicanor put near 3000 
of the ftra^glers to the fword, but could not come up 
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Beflus or Nabarzanes, which Alexander obferv 
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ing fent him orders to give quarters to all thofe that fhould 
throw down their arms and fubmit. In the mean time, the 
horfesthat drew the cart in which was Darius halted of their 
own accord, for the drivers had been killed by BefTus, near 
a certain village about four furlongs from the highway, whi- 
ther Polyftratus a Macedonian, being preiled with thirft in 
the purfuit of the enemy 9 was foon after conducted by the in- 
habitants to refreih himfelf, at a fountain not far from the 



place wherethey fiopt. As he was filling his helmet with wa- 
ter he heard the groans of a dying man, and looking round 
him difcovered a cart with a team of horfes, not able to 
move for the many wounds tbev had received. As he 



drew near he faw D 




d.very 



end, having feveral darts frill flicking in his body. How- 
ever, he had ftrength enough to call for forne water, which 
Polyftratus, being by a Perfian captive informed of this 
barbarous tragedy, readily brought him. Darius aftar 



drinking turned to the Macedonian, and told him with 
faint voice, that, in the deplorable ftate to which he was 
reduced, it was no fmall comfort to him that his laft words 
would not be loft ; he then charged him to return his hear- 
ty thanks to Alexander for the kindnefs he had {hewn to 

his wife, mother, and children, and acquaint him, that 
*with his laft }>reath he befought. the gods to profper him in 

all his . undertakings, and make hjm fole monarch of the 
univerfe ; he added, that it did not fo much concern him 



Alexander to purfue and bring to condign punifhment 
thofe traitors, who had treated with fuch cruelty then 



lawful fovereign, that being . the common caufe of 





ned heads; then taking Polyftratus by the hand, 

Alexander, faid he, your hand, as I give you 
mine, and carry him, in my name, the only pledge I 
am able to give in this condition of my gratitude and af- 
fection". Plaving uttered thefe words he expired in the 
arms of Polyftratus. Alexander coming up a few minutes 
after, and beholding Darius's body, burftout in tears, be-» 
wailing the cruel lot, of a prince, who, faid he, (Jeferved 
a better fate. , He immediately pulled off his own military 
cloke and covered it, eaufingit. to be embalmed, and fent 
in a rich and magnificent coffin to Syfigambis, that it might 
be interred with the other Perfian monarchs. Thus died 
Darius, in the fiftieth year of his age and fixth of his reign. 



He was a . mUd and ^pacific prince, his reign having been 
unfilled with injufti.ee,. cruelty, or any of thofe vices 
which moft of his predeceffors had been greatly addicted 

to. In him the Perfian empire ended, after it had lafted 

from 



* 
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from the firfl: of Cyrus 209 years under thirteen kings, 



Cyrus, Cambyfes, Smerdis, Darius Hyftafpis, Xerxes I 



Artaxerxes Longimanus, Xerxes II. Sogdianus, Dar 



Mothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Artaxerxes. Ochus, Arfes, 
J)arius Codomannus k . Upon the death of Darius all his 
commanders fubmitted to the conqueror, by whom they 
were reftored to their former honours and employments ; 
but above all others he deftinguiftied Artaxerxes, in regard 
of his conftant and unmaken fidelity to his mafter, and 
Oxathres, Darius's brother, whom he ever treated in a 
manner becoming his high ftation and noble birth. He 
was even, to his great dishonour, prevailed upon to receive 
and pardon Nabarzanes, who together with Beflus had 
murdered Darius. But Beflus having fled into Badria, and 
there afiiimed the title of king, Alexander in the begin- 
ning of the next fpring marched againft him : but his march 
out of Pei fia, into thefe northern countries is by authors de- 
scribed witn great confufion, for, after they had told us, 
that he was refolved to find out Beflus in Ba&ria, they 
make him take the Way of Hyrcania, from thence wander 
northwards into the country of the Mardi, bordering on 

the Cafpian fea, and after fubduing the Mardi crofs mount 

Coronus into Aria and Drangiana. be that as it will, he 

arrived at laft after a long and tedious march in Ba£triana ? 
and having refted his army fome time at Drapfaca, he ad- 
vanced againft and reduced Aornos and Bacrra, the two 
ftrongeft cities of that province. Alexander had no fooner 
reached the confines of Bacxria, but 8000 Ba&rians, who 
till that time had followed Beflus, abandoning him, with- 

drew to their refpe&ive homes. Hereupon Beflus, at 
the head of the few troops that continued faithful to him, 
croffiag the river Oxus, retired into the province of Sogdi 

ana, with a defign to raife there a new army. In order to pre- 
vent Alexander from purfuing him, he burnt all the boat* 
he had made ufe of in pafling over his troops, hoping, that, 
as the river was no way fordable, and the country afforded 
no timber, he would thereby be obliged to return and 
give over the purfuit. But no difficulties were unfurmount- 
able to that conqueror., who,- finding no timber where- 
withal to make boats or floats, caufcd the hides, which 
covered the foldiers tents and carriages, to be filled with 

ftraw, and tied together.. By this means hefupplied the 

want 
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want of timber, and pafTed his whole army over that large 
and deep river in the fpace of five days 5 which Beffus 
might have eafily prevented had he but dared to look the 
Macedonians in the face. When the Ba6trians, who were 
encamped at a place called Nautaca, heard that Alexander 

had crofled the river, and was on full march to fall upon 

them, Spitamenes, whom Beflus moft confided in, toge- 
ther with Catanes and Dataphernes, formed a confpiracy 
to feize Beflus, and purchafe their own fafety by delivering 
him up to Alexander ; which they did accordingly, tear- 
ing in pieces his diadem and royal robes, of which he had 
ftript his lawful fovereign Darius, and carrying him loaded 

with chains to the Macedonian camp. Spitamenes himfelf 
prefented the traitor to Alexander, not only bound, but 
ftark naked, holding him by a chain round his neck ; a 
fight no lefs agreeable to the Perfians than the Macedonians. 
Alexander, having amply rewardedSpitamene&and his com- 
panions, and caufed the traitor's nofe and ears to be cut off, 
* c ^ s P ut t0 delivered him into the hands of Oxathres, Darius's brother, 
Year of the t0 fuffer whateverjpunifhment he fhould think proper to in- 
fiocd 2669. flict for fo bafe and treacherous a murder 1 *, Plutarch m 

BeforeChrift has feft us an account 0 f this execution ; he tells us, that fe- 

' veral trees being by main force bent down to the ground, and 

to each one of the traitor's limbs fattened , the trees,as they 
were let return to their natural pofition, flew back with 

fuch violence, that each carried with it the limb that was 
tied to it. Thus Beflus fufFered the punifhment that was 
due to his treachery, and at his death Alexander faw him- 
felf in quiet pofleflion of the whole Perlian empire. This 

is what we have gathered from theGreek and Latin biftori- 

ans of the beft account, concerning the affairs of the antient 
Perfians : In the following fecYion we lhall hear the ori- 



the fame fubje& 
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In ftating the times of the Perfian empire we have followed all 

along Ptolemy^s canon, and the records of the Greek and Latin 
authors. For the Jews own fuch kings only as they find men- 
tioned in the books of the Old Teftament ; whence, according 
to their computation in the greater chronicle Seder Olam Rabbah, 
the Medo-Perfian empire, from the building of the temple in the 

Second year of Darius Hyftafpi.% flourilhed only 34 years. Jofe- 

phas 
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T. V. 



The hiftory of Perfia according to the Oriental 



writers. 





have been fo long ufed to hear every thing tran- Whatdep** 

fcribed from eaftern authors cenfured as vain and ^ 
fabulous ; that how unwilling foever we may be to trouble pe &ed in the 
the reader with preparatory difcourfes, yet in this cafe there{°^ owin S 
feems to be a neceflity of faying fomewhat in fupport of 1 ory * 

the narratives we are going to recite, that they may not be 
taken for mere figments, or romances void of all founda- 
tion. It is far from being our opinion, that every thing 

recorded by the Perfian writers is ftriftly fa&, that would 
be to place them not on a level with the beft hiftorians of 
other nations, but in a clafs high above them. For what 
people, what kingdom, what republic, can boaft of fuch, 
a faultlefs feries of hiftory ? or why (hould we expert a 
greater degree of clearnefs in the hiftory of Perfia, as 
written by Oriental authors, than we find in the hiftory of 
Greece, though written by Greeks, who were fo proud 
of their own abilities, that they ftiled all the reft of the 
world Barbarians ? It is fufticient for our purpofe, (which 
is no more than to gain the reader's proper attention for 
what we have colle&ed of the Perfian hiftory from eaftern 
writers) that we Ihew there is as juft reafon to fuppofe they 
have delivered us a great many truths in their accounts of 
thefe early times, as can be produced in favour of any o- 
ther hiftory as antient. In order to this we {hall neither 
multiply arguments nor words. In the fiift place we are 
told by Mofes a , that there were kings in Perfia in the age 

immediately following that in which the Perfian writers 
placed the beginning of their monarchy. It is therefore 

evident, that thefe writers are not wrong in making their 

king 



a Genes, xiv. i. 9. 



phus acknowledges only the following kings of Perfia, Cyrus 
Cambyfes, Darius Hyftafpis, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, and Darius ; 
this Darius, who was Darius Nothus, he confounds with Darius 
Codomannus, who was conquered by Alexander, and refers to 
the reign of Artaxerxes Longlmanus, whatever happened in tnc> 

&igas of Artaxerxes Mnen\on, and Artaxerxes Ochus. 
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kingdom fo antient as they do* But fecondly, there is no 

juft caufe to doubt, that either as foon as, or within a 



f mall time after, the fettling of regal government anion 





them, histories, or at lead hiftorical poems, were alfo in- 
troduced, This was the cuftom in all places, at leaft a3 
far as we are able to trace things back. ' Firft, a people lived 
miferably and without order, then fome great genius re- 
formed and reduced them into fociety, fucceffive kings 
cherifhed and encreafed that fociety, and men having lei- 
fure and eafe considered thefe benefits* and gratefully fung 
the praifes of their benefactors. Mofes hath preferved two 
fragments .of an Amoritifh poem, as old in all probability 
as the times we are fpeaking of ; and if the bards of that 
country fung fo early the praifes of Sihon b , why might 



the Periians have perfons among them as capable of 
tranfmitting topofterity the memorable deeds of their prin- 
ces? Thirdly, it is univerfally allowed, that the prefent 
Perfians have not only quick wits but are wonderfully ftu* 
dious, and in a particular manner addicted to the converfa- 
tion of the antiquities of their country. It may indeed be 
objected to this, that the modern and antient Periians are 
not one and the fame people ; but hereto it may be replied 

that the Perfees, the unadulterated remnant of the old in- 
habitants of this wide empire, are ffill more ftudious and 
more thoughtful than the prefent Perfians c . We may 
therefore conclude, that there were formerly many authen- 
tic hiftories of the reigns of the moft antient kings of this 
realm, I fay we may conclude this from the reafons al- 
ready given if we had no other proof, but as we have, it 
would be unfair not* to; mention it, efpecially fince it may 
be drawn into very little r6om. The authorities which may 
be adduced in fupport of this afiertion, that the antient 
Perfians kept authentic records of their affairs, may be re- 
duced under thefe two heads, viz. facred and profane. 
The authors of the books of d Ezra and e Nehemiah fpeak 
frequently not only of the immutability of the Perfian laws 
which implies that they were recorded, but alfo of public 
acts and regifters. In the book of f Efther, we have n< 
only frequent mention of thefe, but alfo of the chronicl 
of the kingdom, or rather of the kin^s, of Perfia, when 



9 



in every thing of moment was fet down. As to prophane 
writers, s Herodotus and h Xenophon are fufficieht to fa- 
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tisfy any impartial perfon as to the wifdom and virtue o( the 

ancient Perfians, and their care of all things which had re- 
ard to the honour and welfare of their country. 
Supposing it therefore as clear as the nature of the How the art* 

thing will admit, that the Perfians had amongft them of^^SS 
old the hiftoriesof their kings and heroes, We are next tOpreferfwi. 
ill e w how thefe can be reafonably believed to be yet in be* 
ins?, and to have reached thefe diftant times. Ofthis, how- 




ever, we are not pofitive ourfelves ; all that we can fay is 
this, that the Perfians having lived under their own laws 
down to the time of Yezdegherd, there feems to be n6 
difficulty in allowing that till then their hiftories were fre- 
quent among them , for though the Macedonians might 



burn and deftroy their records, yet it is incredible, thaf 
they ihould deftroy all the books < in- the -empire; befides, 
we know that the modern Perfees have the Zend or origi- 
nal Code of Zerdulht among them* with many other an- 
tient books : now it being generally agreed, that Zerdulht 
flourished in the days of Darius Hyftafpis, it will be hard 
to aflign a reafon, why fome of their antient hiftories might 
not be preferved, as well as thefe books of their law. But 
farther ftill, Mohammed Ben Emir Khoandfchah common- 
ly called Mirkhond,or Mirhound, with other modern Per- 

fian authors, conftantly and uniformly afFert, that they writ* 
from fuch authorities, and therefore we have no juft reafon 
to doubt them, uhlefs we could mew the contrary (A), 



(A) This famous hiftorian is quoted by various names, arid 

tliofe names have received fome alterations from the different or- 
thographies ufed in oriental apellations ; fometimes he is called 
Mirchond, fometimes Mi rkhond, and fometimes Chondemir ; he 
wrote a general hiitory from the beginning of the world to the 

year of the Hegira 900, under the title, of Raoudhat al Safa ; he 
was a perfon of great natural parts, and of much learning, per- 
fectly well fkilled In the Perfian antiquities, and wrote from the 
bed hiftories extant in his time (1) ; for this reafon we find him 
often quoted by the very learned D, Hyde (2), and indeed by 
all the writers of note on Perfian affairs. His fame became knows 
in Europe by an abridgment of his work, publifhed in Spaniih 
by Texeira, which is, however, far from being correct.. There 
is a better extrnft extant in a book cited at the bottom of the 
page (3) ; we fhall have occafion to fpeak hereafter of this au- 
thor and his works, when we come to the hiilory of the age in 
which he lived, and fhall therefore put an end to this note here. 

JO D'Herbelot. tit. Mirkhond. (2) Hyde rel. vet. Perf. cap. 
*iii. 152. (3) Les Eftats, Empires, & Principautes du Monde. 
Paris 1602, p. 999. 
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On what j T j s { rom t h e au thor beforementioned that we take, far 

authorities 



this hiftory ^ e m °ft P art ? w ^at is delivered in the following pag 



jsfounded. cerning theOriental hiftory of Perfia. He is allowed to have 

been a perfon of great learning and judgment by fuch as are 
well verfed in oriental hiftory , and his works are efteemed 
as oracles throughout the eaft. We may juftly hope there- 
fore,that what we tranfcribe from him, with the addition of 
fuch circumftances as we can meet with elfewhere, will 
render this fedtion as ufeful and as agreeable as could be 
expected on fo abftrufe a fubjeft. Without farther intro- 
duction, therefore, let us proceed to the catalogue of kings 
afforded us in his writings. 



A Table of the kings of Persia, to the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, according to Mirkhond. 



The firft Race, 



Or the Dynafty of the PiscriDADiANs. 



4® 




1 Kejomaras, or Cajoumarras 

2 Siamek 

Kejomaras rcfumes the kingdom 
Hufhangh, or Houfchenk 

4 Tahmurafb 

Gjemmid, or Giamfchid 

Dahac, Zahak, Zoak 

Aphridun, Phredun, or Feridoun 

7 Manugjahr, or Manougeher, firnamed Phirouz 120 
Nodar 

9 Apherafiab,or Afrafiab 

10 Zab, Zaab, or Zoub 




5* 

3<* 






12 



The fecond Race 



9 



Or the Dynafty of the Kaianites. 



1 Kaikobad 

2 Kaikaus 

3 Kiakhofru 

4 Lohrafp or Lohorafb 



100 
150 

60 

120 



5 Guftitafp, or Guftafp, or Kifchtafp 120 

6 Ardfchir, firnamed Bahaman 112 



7 Queen Homai 

8 Darab 1, 

9 Darab 2, 



3* 
4 

A 
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A Table of the fame kings, with the years of their reigns* 



according to other oriental authors. 



The firft Race 



5 



i Kejomaras, or Cajoumaras 

Siamek flain after a fhort reign 




8 Nodar 

9 Apherafiab, or Afrafiab 

JO Zab, Zaab, or Zoub 

1 1 Guftafp fon of Zoub 



The fecond Race, 



1 Kaikobad 

2 Kaikaus 

Kaikhofru 




7 Queen Homai 

8 Darab i. 

Darab 2. 




560 



Kejonwas refumes the kingdom, and reigned 30 

An interregnum 200 

2 Hufhang, or Houfchenk, firnamed Pifchdad 50 

3 Tahmurafb * 700 

4 Gjemfhid, or Giamfchid 30 

5 Dahac, Zahak, Zoak 1000 

6 Aphridun, Phridun, or Feridoun 120 

7 Manugjahr, or Manougeher, firnamed Phirouz 500 



7 
12 

3<» 



120 
150 
60 

4 Lohrafp, orLohorafb 120. 

5 Gufhtafp, or Guftafp, or Kifchtafp 120 

6 Ardfchir, firnamed Bahaman 112 



32 

3t 4 



It is evident enough from the years fet down in the two The 
tables above, that there is a great mixture of fable and uncer- there 
tainty in the accounts we have of thefe princes reigns, butP 0 ™ 

there may, notwithftanding this, be a great deal of truth 



thefe relations, and, by comparing them wkh what 



the Greek and other writers of the Perfian affairs have 
given us of the fame times, it may be very poffibleto ex- 
tract a better idea of the antient Perfian empire,, than 
could have been had without corifidering the oriental wri- 
ters at all. Reafon will be everlaftingly the fupreme judge 
of facts, and if a- hiftory be attended with continual im- 
Vol. V, probabilities 
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probabilities or abfurdities, men of fenfe will either doubt 
or reject its authority, whether its author lived in the eaft, 
or in the weft. On the other hand, where a hiftory is 
compofed of a feries of mixt facts, fome probable and fome 
romantic, the candid reader will receive thofe, though he 
throw away thefe, and will not deftroy the wheat, becaufe 
there are tares amongft it. As to the ftile of the following 
hiftory, we have not pretended to follow the rhetorical 
pomp of the Periian authors ; on the contrary, we have 
delivered ourfelves with the utmoft plainnefs and perfpicui- 
ty, and have endeavoured, as far as in our power lay, to 
refcue truth out of thofe metaphoric clouds, which often 
obfcure the writings of the eaftern htftorians. Farther re- 
marks of the fame nature we leave to the difcernment of 
our readers. 



Keyomaras, Keyomaras, or Cajumarath, is allowed by all the 



oriental authors to have been the firft king of the firft race, 



firnamed the Pifchdadians, from Pifchdad, which fignifies 

a juft judge, and was the firname given to Huftiangh the 

fecond king of this race, afterwards, however, attributed 



to them all. The manner wherein Keyomaras afcended 
the throne was this. In the province of Aderbayagjan the 
inhabitants feeling the fad effects of anarchy, and finding 
that liberty could not be enjoyed, where every one was free 
to do what he pleafed, they unanimoufly refolved to elect 
one who (hould be obeyed by all, and to whofe judgment 
they would fubmit as to an irrefragable law. His confpicu- 
ous virtues determined them on this oceafion to Keyomaras, 
whom therefore they immediately owned for their monarch, 
inverted him with royal robes, and put a bonnet called 
Tagi on his head, kifting his feet in token of fubmiffion, 



which cuftoms laft mentioned were preferved in ufe by his 



fucceflbrs i . His elevation had a proper effect on the mind 
ot this new king ; he applied himfelf to every branch of 
his duty,; he erected courts of juftice ; he taught men 
to build houfes and to live in villages ; he invented various 
manufactures, fuch as the making of woollen cloth, and 
fpinning, and weaving filk ; in a word, he civilized his 
people, and merited, by his wifdom, juftice, and good- 



nefs, that dignity, which, out of modefty and a forehght 
of the cares it would be attended with, he for a long time 
refufed k . The happinefs enjoyed by fuch as lived under 
fo excellent a prince invited the neighbouring, people to 

• . pufe 



* Mirkhond. Prgcem, Hift. * Tarik Mont#cb, i . c. The 



chronide. 
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put themfelves under his prote&iom Thus his empire Was 
extended by the fame means that it began, viz. thro' an 
opinion of his worth, and he upon their fubmiffion treated 
his new fubjects with the fame care and kindnefs as he had 
always ftiewn to his old. He fent his brother to take a 
View of thefe new-acquired dominions, and went after- 
wards to look upon them himfelf. In the province of Cho- 
irafan he met with his brother, and embracing him tender- 
, he to perpetuate the memory of that inverview erected 
the city of Balch where it happened > that word being de- 
rived from a verb, which fignifies to embrace. He was al- 
fo the founder of abundance of other cities of Perfia, par- 
ticularly Kabulftan, Sigiftan, Gom, &c *. This prince 
had two fons, the name of the elder was Nazek, a young 
man of wonderful prudence, who addicted himfelf inure-* 
ly to ftudy, for which reafon he withdrew himfelf from 
his father's court, and lived with his wife in a little hermi- 1 
tage, where he gave himfelf over to contemplation ; his 
father, who was himfelf a very learned man, went fre- 
quently to vifit and converfe with his fon in his celh 

Once going thither on the fame errand * he found his fon 
dead with feveral wounds upon his body : on a flri& en«* 
quiry he Was informed, that this cruel fa£t was committed 
by certain robbers of Tabreftan. Thefe Keyomaras pur 
fued into their own country, defeated them, and after put 
ting many to the fword made flaves of the reft, and em 
ployed them in his buildings m . The other fon of Key< 
maras, or rather his grandfon, was Siamek, with whom 
the wife of Nazek was big when he was murdered. This 




child as foon as he was born Keyomaras adopted, bred him 
up with the utmoft care, and having inftru&ed him in all 
the arts of reigning, he with the confent of the people 
transferred the lbvertignty to him, and made him king in 

his life-time. An event fingular enough, if we confidcr* 
that Keyomaras was the firft to whom a crown in this 
country was offered, and the firft alfo, who, difgufted with 
the weight of regal authority, defired to lay it down. 

Siamek proved a gracious and a warlike prince. With- 
in afhort time after his acceffioh$ fome of his neighbours 
entered his dominions in a hoftile manner, whereupon he 
immediately raifed an army, marched againft them, and 



gave them battle, where fighting valiantly he 



mortal 



i 



Mirkhond. Hift.$ifl. i. > n D'Herbelot. Bibliotk oriental 



Caiumarath 
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mortal wound ; he was carried out of the battle and died 
in the arms of his wife, whom he left, as his father .left 
his, big with child, conjuring her with his laft words, if 
fhe brought forth a fon to put him continually in mind of 

his unfortunate death, and to exhort him to revenge it on 
the people, who in fo fhort a time had deprived him both 
of his life and empire. Keyomaras by this unlucky acci- 
dent was forced to afcend the throne again. The firft thing 
he did was to celebrate the obfequies of his deceafed grand- 
fon with great magnificence, the next to take vengeance on 
thofe who had flain Siamek ; after which he reigned for 
many years with great applaufe. 

There is nothing more uncertain than the lineage of 
this king, and the time in which he flouriftied. Some 
oriental writers have fancied him Adam, and becaufe he 
was the firft king would needs have him to be the firft man 
alfo ; but men of better judgments and cooler imaginati- 
ons have conceived, that this notion was owing to a mi- 
ftake, and that the antient Perfians called him Adam by 
way of honorary firname, fignifying, that he was as much 

the father of their nation a9 Adam of mankind. The 

moft judicious among the Perfian writers believe him to 

have been the fon of Aram, the fon of Sbern, the fon of 
Noah, and that he chofe to ere£t. the feat of his empire 
not far from mount Ararat and the countries firft planted 
after the flood. His religion is another difputable point, 
fome holding him an idolater, and believing, that the 
magnificent pile he reared for the burning of the body of 
his (on Siamek gave birth to the fire-worftiip, afcribed to 
the Magians. But if we may credit graver authorities, 
Keyomaras, like moft antient kings, was at once both 
prince and prophet, taught his people the true religion of 

the patriarchs, particularly the exiftence of one infinite 

Almighty Being, and of a created evil being, the indefa- 
tigable enemy of mankind. The romance writers allow 
him a thoufand years of life, and fay, that of thefe he 
reigned five hundred and fixty. How long he reigned be- 
fore he refigned his throne to Siamek is uncertain, but 
from his renaming the fceptre to his death it is generally 
allowed there intervened thirty years n . 
Hu/hang. HusHANG,or Houfchenk,firmamed Pifchdad,was a per- 

fon of great parts, as wellas.great courage, and is equally fa- 
mous throughouMhe eaft, for the extent of his knowledge 

an<£* 



$hariftani ap. Hyde rel. vet. Perfar. c. xxv. p. i/p 
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and his mighty feats of valor. He is faid to have given a 

regular body of laws to his fubje&s, whence he was called 
Pifchdad, He alfo divided his country, and eftablifhed 
governors throughout, encouraged the working of mines, 
and invented molt of the inftruments of agriculture, as alfo 
the art of conveying water through fubterraneous paflfa- 
ges, for the moiftening of their grounds j to him likewife 
they afcribe the taming of leopards and other beafts of 
chace, and the introducing of furs for keeping the body 
warm in winter. As he made his kingdom flourifh thro 
his wifdom, fo he extended it by his courage, and after? 
gn of fifty years was killed by the fall of a piece of rock 



thrown from the mountains of Damavend, by an army of 



barbarians who came to invade his territories. Some are 
of opinion, that lie made the province of Chufiftan the 



feat of his empire, by erecting there the famous city of 

Sufa or Shufhan 

There is hardly an antient prince in the world whofe 

name is more famous in romance than that of Hufhan 



5» 



there is a Perfian book which bears the title of Hufliang 

Nameh ? i. e. Hufliang's hiftory, which, for the many 

wonderful things it contains, has been tranflated into the 

Turkifti tongue. In this famous piece it is recorded, that 
our hero beftrid a monftrous animal, called Rakhfche. 



which he found in the dry illand, or new world, being 
the iflue of a male crocodile and a female hippopotamus ; 
this fteed fed upon nothing but the flem of Serpents and 
Dragons. After Hufliang had made this animal fubmifc 
to the faddle, there was no giant fo terrible, no monfter 
fo frightful, but he attacked and fubdued ; amongft the 
reft of his conquefts he reduced the people of Mahifer, fo 
famous in the eaftern romances for their having Mies heads, 
and thence efteemed a race of formidable monfters. The 
truth feems to be, that this prince fubdued that people on 
the Perfic gulph, called by the Greeks Ichthyophagi from 
their living upon fifli, whence the fruitful imagination of 
eaftern poets deduced a people with fifties heads. The 
fame fabulous writers afcribe to this monarch a certain book 
bearing the title of Giavidan Khird, i. e. the wifdom of 
all times ; this is a very famous piece, and is certainly ve- 
ry antient, and has been tranflated into various languages, 
particularly into Arabic, by the fon of the vizier of the 



Caliph Almamon, and into Turkifh under the title of 

Q 3 Anvar 
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Anvar Sohaili, it has alfo been in part rendered into 
French, and is in itfelf a very excellent treatife, whence 

in all probability it came to he attributed to this mo-? 

narch, fo famous for giving laws and teaching wifdom and 

civility to his people \ the reader will find a fuller ac- 
count of the treatife befaremenrionecl at the hottom of 

the page p (B). 

Tah murasb, firnamed Diubend, i. e, the humbler 
of the devil, fuppofed by fome to be the fon, by others 
the grandfon, of Hufhang, and by a third party his coufin, 

fucceeded that famous monarch, and governed with great 

reputation. 



p D'Herbelot. Art. Houfchenk. 



(B) This piece is penned with all the enthufiafm natural to 

eaftern writers ; there are in it, however, fome very fine fenteri- 



-...v,» 6 ft others thefe which follow 

0 

it 



* 



«£ 



Great kings are gods on earth, and have all the attributes 
of power, wifdom, and mercy, in a fuperiar degree with 
refpect to private perfons, as the Almighty hath over them, 
Let not this, however, encourage them to ufe their fubjects 

with rigor. Thunder is feldom heard, but the fun mines 
every day-; we fee ten thoufand inftances of Qod's goodnefs, 
for one extraordinary act of vengeance ; let kings imitate hin^ 
by doing all the good they can, and always remember, that 
though death is in their power, yet life is not; they may or- 
* c der a man to be cut into a thoufand pieces, but there their 
dominion ends, they cannot call him into being again ; be- 
ware therefore of fudden judgments, and of penitence coming 
* e too late. 

" Minifters are as the hands or inftruments of kings ; men 
* J look not for an account of their actions from them, but from 
€( their matters ; a king therefore fhould look well to his mini- 
*f fters; for it is as vain to throw the weight of crimes upon them, 
* f when the people rife in rebellion, as it would be for a mur- 

derer to tell the judge, that it was not he but his fword that 
tt killed his neighbour. Bad princes have fometimes had good 

minifters, but good princes never have bad ones long. 

* £ The paflions of men may by long acquaintance be thorough^ 
ci ly known, but the paflions of women are infcrutable ; there- 
*' fore they ought to be fevered from men, left the mutability 
?s of their tempers fhould infect others. Their natures, hu- 
cs mours, and conftitution, require reftraint ; large and coarfe 

Cf ftones are employed in ordinary buildings ; marble and alabaf- 

ter in palaces ; but diamonds we lock up in cabinets ; and as 
things are rare or common, of fmall value or of great price, 

we fee them to Ihew, or Ihut them, up clofe (4). 



(4} Kujn&ioun Namsh. ap? Beaucjiamp's §flay*> $edl» iH. 
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reputation. For finding that the wars of his predeceflbr 
had introduced both poverty andcohfufion in his dominions, 
he to remedy the firft remitted, all taxes for three years, 
and to reduce things into order, made new laws, and took 
care that the magiftrates mould every- where put them in 
execution. He is the firft Perfian prince recorded to have 



had a viziei: or prime minifter ; it is very, poflible, that 
the diforder in which he found the affairs of his empire, 
engaged him to make ufe of fuch an officer. The king 
fortified the frontiers of Perfia to prevent fudden invafions, 
and fhewed fo happy a mixture of wifdom and valour, in 
his difpofition, that feveral of the neighbouring nations, 
ftruck with the felicity of his fubje&s, voluntarily fubmit- 
ted themfelves to him, and acknowledged him for their 
fovereign. At laft, after a glorious reign of thirty years, 
a peftilence, which raged throughout his dominions and 
deftroyed with equal rapidity both man and beaft, cut the 
thread of his life at Balch, £6 the great grief of his fub- 
je£ts 



GjEMSHiD, or Giamfchid, or rather Gjem Schid, hiscjem&ia 
name being Gjem, to which Schid as a firname was added, 
becaufe of his wonderful beauty, Schid in {he Perfic lan- 
guage fignifying the fun, his eyes having fuch a luftre that 
none could look him fteadily in the face, tho' fome authors 
are of opinion, that he received this addition to his name 



not from the beauty of his perfon, but from the glory 



* 



which refulted from his actions. It is not very certain, 
whether this prince was the fon of his predeceflbr, his 
nephew, or his grandfon, but all agree, that he was of 

the family of Keyomaras, and had a juft right to the throne. 

The reputation of his anceftors infpired him with a lauda- 
ble ambition of equalling at leaft, if not excelling, them. 
With this view he encouraged all learned and wife men to 
come to his court, where he highly preferred them; amongft 
the reft were two perfons of fingular abilities, on whom he 



chiefly relied, the one,, a Jew, fays our 
whofe name was Fael Ifluf Rabban, and the other a Greek, 
called Fithagores, i. e. Pythagoras ; but this muft be a 
miftake ; for though we have no certainty as to the chrono- 
logy of thefe times, yet it is eafy to difcern from the cir* 
cumftances of things, that Gjernftiid flouriftied at a con* 
iiderable diftance from Pythagoras ; but fuch errors as thefe 
are not infrequent among Oriental writers, through their 

Q 4 want 



*. Mirkhond hift. Sett. iv. D'Herbelot tit tamurafb. 
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want of understanding thoroughly the hiftory of Greece* 

of which, however, they have moft of them a general 
idea. By the advice in all probability of thefe wife 



9 





fellors, Gjemfhid divided his fubje&s into three clafles ; 
the firft corififting of foldiers ; the fecond of hufbandmen ; 
and the third of artizans r . In his time mufic, vocal 

l • • II ■ • * 

and inftru mental, and aftronomy were firft introduced in 
jPerfia. He was alfo the firft who built granaries in Perfia 

into which he caufed every year a certain quantity of corn 
to be carried, that in cafe of any deficiency in their har- 

yefts famine might not be felt. In his time likewife wine 
came to be efteemed, or rather brought into general ufe, 

throughout his territories from the following accident, 
woman, who was much in Gjemihid's good graces was 
afflicted with an jnyeterate head-ach, which all the phyfi- 

cians in the court of Gjemftrid were not able to alleviate or 
.■remove ; this woman went into the place where the king's 
wine was kept, and drank of it very freely ; and nndin 
that it in fome meafure relieved her, fhe returned thither 
again after refting herfelf for fome hours, and drank yet a 
greater quantity which completed her cure ; this me toJ4 

to the king, and it being divulged through the court, every 
body began to regard wine as an univerfal medicine, capable 
of removing the moft ftubborn difeafes. Among the moft 
illuftrious events of this great monarch's reign, we may 
juftly place the rectification of the kalendar which he un- 
dertook and perfected, inftituting two years, a civil or or- 
dinary year and an ecclefiaftic year, in which there was 
in the fpace of one hundred and thirty years a month in- 
tercalated \ (C). He likewife inftituted the Nauruz-. 
3. e. the folemn obfervation of the new year, concerning 
which we are told that it had its rife thus ; king Gjemfhid 

g in progrefs through his provinces arrived in Aderbayr 

agjan 




* Mirkhord hift. Sett, v. 6 Hyde, rel. vet. Perfar. c 



(C) The reader might probably expect here an account of the 

kalendar, as jt was fettled by Gjemftiid ; but as we mail be obli- 
ged to treat at large of this matter in another place, viz. when 
we come to fpeak of the aera of Yezdegherd,- we thought it 
lieedlefs to interrupt the feries of our hiftory here with an im- 
perfect account of this matter. The'curious and learned reader 
may have recourfe to Dr. Hyde's book, where he will find this 
fiitricaijg lubject treated at large (c). 

( 5 ) folig vet. Perfar, e, xiv, 
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agjan, and (hewing himfelf on a royal throne to his people, 

" e fun fhone with fuch luftre on his crown adorned with 
precious ftones and feathers, that the people fhouted aloud, 
and faid, This is Naiiruz, i. e. the new day, whence the 
king took the opportunity of inftituting a feftival, where- 
in, befides the prefents made to the prince, 'twas ufual for 
him to receive and grant the petitions of all forts of peo- 
ple, to releafe prifoners, and to do all other a&s of clemen- 
cy and benevolence which could be expe&ed from him. As 
to the particular ceremonies attending this feftival, the rea- 
der may probably be pleafed to know that it lafted fix days. 
On the firft of thefe the king gratified his people, or, if the 
phrafe may be allowed, his commons. The fecond day 
he paid the fame regard to the learned men attending his 
court. On the third his priefts and privy counfellors prefen- 

ted their petitions. On the fourth he heard the fuits of his 
nobility and kindred. On the fifth thofe of his children. 
The fixth belonged to himfelf. In the evening of the fifth 
day a young man handfome in his perfon was picked out, 
and appointed to wait at the king's door all night. At day- 
break he entered the chamber without ceremony, upon 
which the king with an air of familiarity afked him whence 
he came, whither he went, what his purpofe, and his name, 
wherefore he came and what he carried ? to which the youth 
anfwered, I am Al Manfur, i. e. Auguft ; my name is Al- 
Mobarek, i. ei the Blefled, I come hither from God, bear- 
ing the new year. Then he fat down, and immediately 
entered the nobility, bearing each a filver veflel, in, which 
were wheat, barley, peafe, vetches, pulfe, a fugar cane, 

and two pieces of gold frefh from the mint. Out of 
this bafon 5 firft the Wafir or Vizier, then the trea- 
furer, afterwards the nobility, according to their rank, 
each offered his filver veflel to the king. At the con- 




cluhon of the ceremony a very great loaf made of fe- 
deral kinds of corn was brought in and placed before the 
king, who, after eating fome of it himfelf, intreated fuch as 
were pre fen t to eat the reft in thefe words, this is a 
new day of a new month, the beginning of a new year ; 
it is fit therefore that we renew our ties to each other. 
Then rifing up in his royal robes he folemnly blefled his 

bellowing on them rich gifts l . The evening of 
this day the Perfians called Phriftaph, on which they did 
every thing that might teftify joy and ftrong hopes of fee- 




ing 
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ing a pleafant year. A great part of his reign Gjemftiid 

remained in Segjiftan, thinking it the propereft province 
of his empire for his court, till affairs in the eaft were tho- 
roughly fettled 5 then he changed it for the proper 
Pedia, where he erected the noble city of Eftechar, which 
m'oft take to be the Perfepolisof the Greeks, though fome 
believe it the city of Schiras. If what the antient Perfian 
Writers deliver of the extent of this city of Eftechar be 
true, viz. that it contained a fquare of twenty four leagues, 
then it is poffible that both opinions may be true ; but if 
we meafure the probability of this account by the other 
things related of this prince, fuch as that he made the tour 

of the whole earth, was (killed in the occult fciences, 

and poffeffed a magic cup of incomparable virtues ; we may 
fafely reftrain the bounds of this city, and though we al- 
low it to have been very great, efpecially for thofe times, 
yet we may conceive it not to have, taken up more than a 
third part of the fpace they have affigh'ed it. It is univer- 

fally allowed, that GjemChid gave himfelf up entirely to 

the ftudy of the arts of reigning, and fome £ay, that he 
was much helped in his political contemplations, by con- 
sidering the tranfa&ions among the bees, and that he drew 
many cuftoms from the hive into the court of Perfia. A- 
mong other inventions the fignet ring is afcribed to him, 
and that mode, which {till prevails throughout the eaft, of 
preferring the left hand to the right as the more honourable; 
he likewife directed, that the different degrees of people 
ihould be diftinguifhable from their garb ; in a word, he 
made it the whole bufinefs of his life to render his kingdom 
.ftourifhing and his people happy, in which he fucceeded to 
his utmoft wifh. But this great felicity proved the fource 
of the deepeft misfortunes ; for, having reigned long and 
glorioufly, he unaccountably tobk it in his head that he 
was immortal, fent pictures of himfelf throughout his em- 
pire, and ordered them to be worfhipped with divine ho- 
nours. This madnefs foon loft him the hearts of the people, 
fo that the province of Sigjiftan, by the perfuafion of a 
certain great captain, who was related to the king and 
whofe name was A had, took arms, and, when they had 
formed themfelves into a regular army, marched under the 
command of Zoak or Dahac towards Schiras, where 
Gjemftiid met him with a powerful army which he had raif- 

cd ; the engagement was fierce and bloody, but in the end 
Gjemftiid was defeated and taken prifoner, upon which the 

tyrant ordered him to be immediately fawn afunder, which 

was 
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was performed in rZoak's fight. .This. Is the account given 

by Mirchoncl and the beft Arabian hjftories ; others fay, 
that he efeaped from the battle, and wandered through his 
(dominions. He left behind him a fon whofe name was 
Phridun or Aphridun of three years old, whom his mother 
Phramak found means to conceal from his enemies, and to 
breed up privately, till providence enabled him to afcend 
the throne of Perfia u . 

De hoc, Dahac, Zahak, Zoak ; fome authors affirm,]} 
at the name of this prince is. only an alteration of a nick 



name beftowed on him by the Perfians, viz. Deh-ak 



• 




fignifying, that he had ten ill qualities, which made him 
hateful and abominable, and that his real name was Piu- 
rafb. It is very uncertain of what family this prince was ; 
ibme report, that he was lineally defcended from Siamek 




the grandfonof Keyomaras ; others that he was an Arabian 
the fon of Uluan, defcended in a direct line from Ahad, 
the, chief of the Adites. The truth feems to be, that he 
was an Arab by the father's fide, but defcended of the 
houfe of Keyomaras by the mother. There is indeed ano- 
ther fabulous genealogy or two, which fcarce deferve to be 
mentioned,, becaufe they are glaringly falfe 5 the one fup- 
pofes but , two generations between him and Adam, the 
other that he was defcended from Ham the fon of Noah, 
and is to be looked on as the Nimrod of the fcriptures. 

is very likely, that all thefe ftories were invented to 
difgrace a prince whofe cruelty rendered him odious, or 
that they happened through fome miftakes. in reading or 
tranfcribing the works of antient poets. As this monarch 
gained the crown by his fword, fo he governed fiercely, 
and with little regard to his fubje&s. He was, however, 
a perfon of great genius, and deeply (killed in the occult 
fciences, in one word, he is reprefented to us as a com- 
pletely wicked man ; one whofe abilities anfwered the 
evil intentions of his foul, and whofe perfon ftruck be- 
holders with horror, for he had a meagre pallid vifage, 
eyes wild and fparkling, an air fierce and haughty ; at 
the fame time that his body was deformed, and his whole 
appearance terrible. The natural fournefs of his temper 
"was irritated by a fharp and incurable difeafe, confifting in 
two painful ulcers, one on each moulder, the angutfh of 
which refembled the pain following the bite of a ferpent, 

whence the llory infer ted in a famous oriental romance, 

that 
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that the devil, haying for many years obeyed him, de- 
manded at laft as a full reward, that he might have leave to 
kifs his moulders, which being granted, an ugly ferpent 
immediately took poftin each, and gnawed itfelf a den 
in his flefh. Either fome forcerer, or the devil in a dream, 
fuggefted to Zoak an inhuman remedy for this evil, viz. 
that of warning thefe ulcers frequently with the warm blood 
of men % or, as others fay, applying to them the brains of 
men newly fiain. At firft the tyrant put to death cri- 
minals of all forts ; but when there were no more of thefe, 

he fell without metcy upon the 1 mrioceht, that he might 
have wherewith to alleviate his pain. The priefts and 
other perfons in authority had recourfe to all the arguments 
they could ufe to engage him to have recourfe rather to the 
blood or brain of (heep, but to no purpofe ; thofe, how- 
ever, who were entrufted with the care of thefe unhappy 
wretches deftined to flaughter for the tyrants eafe, often 
out of mere pity let them flip through their fingers, fo that 
flying to the mountains in order to preferve themfelves and 
their benefactors, from danger, they there formed them- 
felves into a particular nation, called fince the Curdes x . All 
his reign long Zoak caufed Phridun, the fon of his prede- 
cefTor, to be fearched for, but to no purpofe, his mother 
took care to hide him out of the reach of Zoak and his 
enemies. However, the tyrant difcharged his wrath up- 
on her father, whom he put to death, as he did many 
others, whom he fufpe&ed inclined to the intereft of the 
young Phridun. The chief caufe of thefe proceedings was 
a dream, wherein the tyrant beheld three men who came 
to attack him ; thefe he thought threw him down and 
bound him. Afterwards, one of them gave him a mor- 
tal wound on the head, then the other two loofened his 

girdle, tied his feet therewith, and carried him into the terri- 
tory of Damavand. Having applied to the moft fkilful in- 
terpreters of dreams in his dominions to know what this 
fignified, they unanimoufty agreed, that it portended the 
lofs of his kingdom and of his life, becaufe amongft the 
Perfians the girdle is a mark of dignity, now this Zoak 
conceived could never be done but by Phridun and his par- 
ty. Among the numbers put to death, on various accounts, 
by Zoak, were the fons of a certain fmith, whofe name 
was Gao, or, as others write it, Kaoh. This man, dri- 
ven to madnefs at the fight of his children's blood; ran 

up 
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up and down the ftreets, crying out for juftice and help 
againft the tyrant, holding up a leathern apron in his hand, 
as if it had been a ftandard. In a fhort time the army he 
got together became very 0 formidable, fo that he made 
bimfelf matter of various ftrong forts and great cities, par- 
ticularly of the city Heri, or Herat, the capital of Cho* 
rafan, where he ftaid for fome time to put his affair, 
der ; and when he found that he was in a cond: 
bid Zoak battle, he made a long oration to encourag 



his J people, alluring them amongft other things, that he 




had not taken arms with any view to his private advantage,- 
but that, as foon as he had reffored them to their liberty, 
he would leave them to elect whom they would for a 
king. The people with one accord offered the fovereign- 
to him, which he as pofitively refufed, telling them, 
that as the fenfe he had of his own injuries had put him up- 
on firft taking arms, fo he would never confent to injure 
others ; that Phridun the fon of Giamfhid was their law- 
ful prince ; that they ought to bring him immediately 
from his retreat, and put him at their head. Popular hu- 
mours are eafily turned ; the army on this fpeech grew as 
loyal to Phridun as they had been grateful to the fnrith. 
Phridun obferving the fpirit of his people, and being in- 
formed that Zoak's army was by no means hearty in his 
intereft, marched with the utmoft expedition to meet him, 
and the armies engaging, after a brifk action Zoak's troops 
abandoned him, and he was taken prifoner, whereupon 
Phridun ordered him to be conducted to the mountains of 
Damavand, and gave directions for his being imprifoned 
in a cave there. This victory being gained about the 
time of the autumnal equinox, the Perfians inftituted a 
feaft in memory thereof, which they called Mihirgian, or 

rather Mihragjan 7 (D). 

Phariduk 



y Hyde, rel. vet. Perf. c. viii, p. 158. D'Herbelot, Biblioth 

orient, art. Feridoun, Gaoh. 



(D) The hiftory of Zoak makes a prodigious figure in the 
Perfian romances ; what is related in them of him being to us 
abfurd as well as fabulous, it would be to no purpofe to fwell out 
a note with fuch ftories. It is very likely,, that the poets imme- 
diately after the time of this cruel prince drew the moft invidious 
characters of him they could deviie, and heightned all the mif- 
chievous things he did with the utmoft force of their inventions. 

If we conceive to oujcfelves poets writing with this view* and at 

the 
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Phridun, Aphridun, or Feridoun, this prince proved 
one of the greateft, wifefl^ and moil Fuccefsful monarchs 

that ever ruled in the eaft ; his firft adl-, after being quietly 
feated on the throne, was to make Kaoh the fmith general 
of his armies ; after which he Tent him towards the we- 
item parts of his dominions in order to reduce fuch pro- 
vinces as, during the troubles of the kingdom, had (hook 
off the Perfiah yoke. Kaoh fpent twenty years in this 
enterprize, in which fpace he added many fine countries to 
the Perfian empire ; at length the king recalled him and 

made him governor of Aderbayagjan, which he ruled ten 

years with equal fatisfa&ion to the people and to his prince, 

and 

■ 

the fame time advert to the genius of oriental writers in general^ 
and to poets in particular, we need not be at a lofs for ail the 
ftrange things that we now read of Zoak, and yet allow the 
firft authors of them to have been men of good fenfe too. Me- 
taphors well underftood, aliufions readily apprehended, and al- 
legories eafily explained in one age, appear all as matters, or at 
leaft as circumftances, of faft in ages which fucceed ; and hence 
it comes to pafs, that a ftroke of poetic fatyr* or the rhetorical 
flourim of an author is mifapprehended for a ftrift affertion, and 
fo delivered by hiftorians, who come after, and tranfcribe all they 
find, without weighing or confidering how Or in what manner 
it was wrote. The firft hiftorians in all countries were poets, 
the fecond race profe-writers who copied from them 5 and hence 
it is, that antient hiftories are full of grave fables, which through 
length of time are hard to be underftood : this has been the fate 
of Greece, of Rome, of Britain, of Ireland, and why not of 
Perfia ? But fidlion, though it may obfcure, yet it does 90 1 ab- 
folutely deftroy truth. Zoak was in all probability an Arabian 
invader, who, after making himfelf mailer of Perfia, ufed his 
new fubje&s ill, till the weight of the loads he laid upon them 
grew too heavy to be borne, and then they did what a peo- 
ple may always do, viz. threw them off their flioulders and 
would bear no more. As to what we are told of his being con- 
fined in the caverns of Damavand, or rather of Dunbavand, 
we think it may be underftood to mean no more than that he 
was kept there in fome ftrong caftle. Thefe mountains are in 
the province of Aderbayagjan, which, as we have more than 
once remarked, is part of the antient Media ; they are rocky, 
full of caverns, and confequently have a gloomy appearance. 
The poets therefore, taking the fame licence here allowed them 
elfewhere, have feigned, that Tamurah after overcoming the 
Divs or evil Genii, imprifoned them in thefe grottoes, and by 
degrees thefe exprefiions grow fo frequent, that a wizard or a 
tyrant was as readily fent to the mountains of Damavand as 
among our common people ghofts are chained, or to preferv© 

jfhj true phraie, laid in $he boUW of the red-fea. 
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t 

and then died much regretted by Phridun, who to do honour 
to his memory gave all his eftates among his relations, and 
then taking his fons into his own court, bred them up there 
in a mo ft honourable manner ; and when they grew up 
gave each of them greater poffeflions than their father had 
acquired z . To mew his gratitude yet more, he made the 

leathern apron, which Kaoh had hung upon a ftick at the 
beginning of the infurre&ion, the royal ftandard of Per- 
fia, calling it Dirfefch Kaviani, i. e. the ftandard of Kaoh, 
that he might perpetuate his name and fervi ces to all pofte- 

This ftandard he adorned with precious ftones, to 
which his fuccefTors continually adding, it became at laft of 
fuch ineftimable value, that being taken by the Arabians 
in the battle of Cadefia, it enriched the whole army a , 
As Phridun was deiirous of reftoring peace and good order 

throughout all his dominions, he fent perfons, not only of 

great parts but eminent for their integrity, to govern all 
the provinces under his dominion. He married alfo, with a 
view of intereft only, the daughter of his predeceflbr Zoak, 
by whom he had two fons, Salm and Tur, but thefe 
proving like their grandfather, haughty, obftinate, and 
cruel, he took a Perfian lady, to his bed, by whom he had 
a fon named Irege, equally wife and courteous, fo that he 
became at once the darling of his father and the delight of 
the people. Thus things paffed on, till Phridun, feeling 
himfelf beginning to decline under the weight of age and 





illnefs, fummoned his grandees together, and, having in 
formed them of his defign to quit the regal dignity, deft- 
red to know which of his fons they wifhed he mould make 
his fucceffor ; thofe lords unanimoufly anfwered, that, if 
he would no longer govern himfelf, they defired to have 

2 for their prince, to which Phridun affented ; but, to? 
prevent his brothers from taking this ill, he gave to Tur 
all the eaftern provinces of his. empire, to Salm the pro- 
vinces on the other fide, and reftrained Irege within the 
eompafs of Perfia, Aflyria, and Mefopotamia. From this 
drvifion came the names of Turon and Iran, the 
nifying that great extent of country which lies to the eaft 
of Perfia, and the other Perfia itfelf and the provinces de- 
pendent thereon \ As for Tur, he^ built a nobk city 
which he made the capital of bis territories, calling it af- 
ter 
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ter his own name Turon 5 and the country Turqueftan; 



this city was ieated in the province of Mauaralnahar in the 



neighbourhood of the Cafpian fea, and hence the nation 
inhabiting that tract: of country acquired the name of 
Turks c . However large thofe (hares might be, which Salm 
and Tur had received from their father, they ftill hated 
him and their brother Irege, whofe ruin they concerted to- 
gether. Things being at lad ripe for the execution of their 
projects, Salm and Tur marched each with great forces into 
Aderbayagjan, and having joined their armies, they fent a 
fort of manifefto to their father, wherein they fet forth, 

that with juft reafon they were difpleafed with the kind- 
nefs which he had {hewn Irege, whom they (tiled a ba- 
ftard, arid declared at the fame time, that they would ne- 
ver lay down their arms till he was depofed from the fo- 
vereignty, and the countries divided between them, which 
hitherto had been in his pofleflion. Phridun, juftly dif- 
pleafed at this undutiful behaviour, fent immediately his 

orders to Irege to draw together all the forces he was able, 
and to march againft his brethren. Irege, however, defi- 
red the king to have recourfe to milder meafures, in hopes 
of preferving the peace of the empire. Phridun was of a 
contrary opinion, and determined to reduce the rebels 
arms. 'Irege, however, unwilling to do his brothers any 




wrong, took with him fome of his wifeft counfellors, and 
went with them to his brothers camp, in order if poflible 
amicably to adjuft the differences between them. They, 
who wiftied for nothing more, immediately feized him and 
(truck off his head, which having ftuck on a pole, they 
infolently fent to their father. Phridun was exceflively 
grieved at his fon's misfortune ; he refolved, however, to 

carry on the war againft Salm and Tur ; in order to which 



he gave the dominions of Irege to his fon Manugeher, 

who immediately marched with an army againft his uncles. 

They defpifing his youth quickly came to an engagement, 
in which the two brothers were routed and loft their lives 
by the hand of Manugeher, who after this glorious victory 
returned in triumph to his grandfather Phridun, who was 



now erown' blind. When he heard the acclamations of 




the people at the entrance of Manugeher, he a(ked who ii 
was that prefumed to enter his prefence in fuch a manner 
The young victor cried out, it is your grandfon Manuge- 
her, the avenger of the blood of Irege, who hath flai* 



• 
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Salm and Tur with his own hand. Phridun then received 

him with open arms, and with all the demonftrations of pa- 
ternal fondnefs. Afterwards he took the Tagi or Tiara from 
his head and put it on that ofManugeher orManugjhar, de-' 
claring him thereby fovereign of Perfia, appointing at the 
fame time one Soam or Soham, a perfon of great wifdom 
and valour, to be his vizier d . Within a fhort fpace after . 
this Phridun died, full of years and glory (E). 

As 



4 
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(E) The oriental writers are univerfally agreed, that the terms 
ouran and Iran, expreffive of the two great empires on the 
other and on this fide of the Oxus, called by them the Gjeihon, 
took rife at this time. It may feem ftrange, that fuch large tra&s 4 

t»f country fhould receive appellations from perfons who lived and 
governed them fo fhort a time ; for it appears, that Irege, Tur, 
and Salm, all died in the life-time of Phridun, and within a 
fmall fpace after the partition of his dominions amongft them. 
But when this is more thoroughly confidered, the wonder will 
ceafe. The monarchs of thefe extenfive kingdoms were, through 
a long courfe of ages, at war with each other ; and this en- 
mity proceeding originally from the quarrel of their anceftors, k 

was natural enough for them to call their dominions after thofe 

in whofe right they held them. The whole empire belonged 
to Phridun 5 the defcendants of Tur or Tour kept up the claim 
of their anceftor to the whole j the kings of Perfia fucceeding 
Manugjahr afferted the right of Phridun to divide his dominions 

as he pleafed ; and therefore it is likely that Iran and Tonran 
were words firft ufed in Perfia, and by degrees fpread them- 
felves throughout the eaft. Whether Tur was the undoubted 
father of the Turks will admit of fome quellion, fmce almoft 
all the oriental writers affirm, that Japhet had a fon called Turk, 
and yet many of them admit, that Tuiqueftan had its name from 
the prince we fpeak of. It would be needlefs and at the iam.fr 
time improper for us to enter into a prolix difcuflion of that 

point here, fince it mull be examined when we come to write 
the hiftory of the Turks ; however, we think it not amifs to re- 
mark, that there is nothing ftranger or more perplexed in this 
double derivation of the name of the Turks, than there is itf 
that of the Hebrews, whom fome affirm to have been fo called 

from Heber the fon of Salah, and others from the firname of 
Abraham, who was ftiled the Hebrew from his coming from 
the other fide of the river, i. e. the Euphrates. Such difficul- 
ties amufe weak minds, but men of folid underftandings eaiily 
paf; by thsfe doubts, knowing, that there is little more of cer- 
tainty to be found in fcarching for the rile of denominations of 
far later date* 
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As to the perfonal qualifications of this prince, he is ce- 
lebrated by oriental writers astheSolomon of Perfia, one who 
made it his whole ftudy to govern his people in fuch a man- 
ner as that they might enjoy greater felicity than if they had 
lived in a ilate of freedom. He extended his dominions 
with a view of extending happinefs to thofe wftom he re- 
duced untier his obedience. He was a zealous worfhipper of 
the true God, and took fuch care toreprefs Zabiifm, that 
fome Mohammedan authors have not fcrupled to aflert that 

he was a mufiulman. It is alfo recorded of him, that he 

left this advice with his fucceflbr. 

Believe, my fon, that the days of your reign are fo ma- 
ny leaves of a book: be careful therefore to write nothing in 
any page thereof, that you would not have feen by pofte- 
rity e . Many other wife fayings of this great prince are 
fcattered in various authors, which we have neither time 
nor opportunity to infert here. Some Perfian writers think, 
that Phridun was co-temporary with Abraham. On the 

other hand, the learned Dr. Hyde has entertained a notion 
that this Phridun is the Phraortes of Herodotus f ; it would 
take up too much time to difcufe this controverfy here, and 
befides we {hall have occafion to refume this fubjecl: hereaf- 
ter, and to confider the opinions of the critics on orien- 
tal hiftory atoncejin the mean time, let us purfue the thread 

of our narration, and proceed to the reign of Phridun's 



grand fon (F). 



Manugjahr 



• D'Herbelot. Art." Feridoun. f Hyde, relig. vet. Perfar. 

c. viii. 

* 

(F) The reaJer will eafily perceive from the characters he hat 

already feen drawn in this hiftory, that among the oriental nations 
wifdom as well as valour is thought neceflary in a hero.Phridun is at 
famous amongft them, as any of the heroes of Greece oy Rome 
amongft us ; and for the fame reafon j becaufe he was a man great 
in all things, in war and in peace, at the head of armies and on 
the throne. On this account oriental writers preferve with as 
great care the wife fayings of their princes, as the accounts of 
their conquefts. We have excufed ourfelves above from the re- 
petition of all that has been recorded of this fort in relation to 
Phridun ; but the reader will in all probability be: pie afed with 
the following fpecimens of his fapience, becaufe they contain 

rules eafily applied, aud which concern mankind in general. 

Mm 

+ - 
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Manugjahr or Manugeher, according to feme authors, Mansgjata 
was not the fon of Irege, but his grandfon by a daughter ; 
it is not very material to us which of thefe opinions is true *, 
certain it is, that he was a prince wife and of a mild difpo* 
fition^ and had a minifter, Viz. the vizier Soham before- 
mentiohed, whofe fame is ftill great throughout all the eafl: 
Manugeher* probably by his advice, made feveral juft re- 
lations in the government of Perfia ; he afcertained, 
more exactly than any of his predeceffors had done, the 
boundaries of the provinces, into each of which he fent a 
prefident or governor, independent of whom he eftabliftied 
in every great town or borough a mayor or provoft, fo that 
the governors had no opportunity of letting up for them 

felves, and the provofts were obliged to behave themfelves 
prudently for fear the governor (hould write againft them 
to court. Obferving the infertility of Perfia to be 
Chiefly owing to the want of water, Manugeher con- 

fidered every Way of fupplying this defecT: ; he caufed 
fine canals to be cut from the mighty rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates to refrefti the barren countries in their neigh 



bourhood ; he took care to collect all the ftreams ifTu- 

ing from the little fpriiigs on the tops of mountains^ 
that their waters might be made as ufeful as poiftble. 
To incourage his fubje£ts to cultivate their lands with 
care, he employed much time in gardening, and took 
great pains to difcover the virtues of herbs and flowers* 

caufing fuch as were moft valuable to be tranfplanted from 

R i mountains 




£ D'Herbelot. BiblibtL Orient. Art. Manugeher, 

an fhouid weigh well the nature of himfelf, 
The varying frailnefc of this flatt'ring world, 
And the true excellence of heaven's high lord ; 
Theft would he this defpife* and truft in him. 
The world deceives us all. In God is truth. 
Let not thy riches or thy power prevail . if 

To fwell thy bofom with conceits of pride j 
Look back, remember thofe thou haft feen high,) 
And mark* if thou haft never feen them fink | 

Let this teach thee. One end awaits us all J 
And when inevitable death command s* 
That we fhould follow to his dreary realm,- 
Matters it much, if from a royal couch, 
Or from a mattrefs thrown upon the ground^ 

We rife to take our journey (5) ? 

(5) D'HerbeJot* Biblioth; orient. Art. Ftridounv 
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mountains and uncouth places into his own gardens, ^ or 
thofe of his courtiers, But while he was thus cultivating 
the arts of peace, Apherafiab, the defcendent of Tur or 

Tour, invaded his dominions with a great army of Turks, 
Jfcn order, as he gave but, to avenge the death of his an- 
feeftor. Manugeher, finding himfelf too weak to refi ft fo 
formidable an enemy, retired towards the country of Ta- 
breftan ; fome authors fay, that there happened a battle 
between him and Apherafiab, and that Manugeher was 
retted. However that matters/as, all are agreed, that 
the king of Perfia withdrew into a fortrefs, and prepared 
to defend himfelf there againft the attempts of his enemy. 
Apherafiab befieged him with all his army, but to no pur- 
pofe ; and the winter drawing on, the Turk, being a- 
fraid left his own men ihould defert him, began to think 
of peace. Upon this commiflioners were " difpatched on 
both fides, and a treaty concluded on thefe terms ; that 
Apherafiab fhould pofTefs all the country eaft of the 
river Gihon, and that he fhould leave Manugeher with- 
out moleftation in pofTeflion of Perfia and the provinces 
dependent on it. Such was the event of this cruel 
war, which threatened no lefs than the fubverfion of 
the monarchy of Perfia h . Soon as Apherafiab was re- 
tired into his own country, Manugeher began to pro- 
vide againft fuch invafions for the future. He ordered 
all his governors to provide their quotas of troops ; but 
thefe ineafures alarming Apherafiab, he gave orders to his 
forces to make inroads into Perfia \ but the Turk had not 
the fame fuccefs in this as in the former war. The pre- 
cautions of Manugeher perfectly anfwered his end, fo that 
the enemy were not only repulfed where-ever they made 

their courfes, but alfo loft a great number of their foldiers 
who were taken prifoners. Apherafiab therefore very will- 
ingly renewed the peace, and left Manugeher to zBl as he 
thought fit in his own dominions. That wife and good 
prince made the city of Sigjiftan for a time his royal feat, 
and when by his prefence he had put all things on that fide 
in good order, he fent thither his vizier Soham to preferve 
all things in quiet, and went himfelf to refide in the centre 
of his empire, where he applied himfelf, as he had done 
before, to the cultivation of arts and fciences, and to e- 
very thing which might render his people powerful and 
happy* Soham managed all things in the province of Sig- 

jiftaa 

* Mirkkond. hift. fc&. ix. 
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jiftan fo as to gain the good-will of tlie people, as well as 

to maintain the favour of the court ; but in the midft of 
his happinefs an accident fell out which furprized him not 
a little : his wife was brought to- bed of a fon with long 
yellow hair, Soham therefore gave him the name 
Zal-zer, i. e, golden hair ; this young man, when he 
grew up to years of discretion, gave manifeft tokens 

of an exalted genius, infomuch, that Manugeher fent 




for him and his father to appear at court. Thither 
they went, and the fight of the young nobleman aug- 
mented the efteem and gratitude Manugeher had for his 
father and family. Loaded with new honours and dig- 
nities, Soham and his fon returned into their own coun- 
try, and lived there with the fame fpleodor and repu- 
tation that they had done before. One day it fo happened, 
that Zal-zer went to hunt in the province of Kablouftan, 
dependent on the kingdom of Touran, but bordering 
northwards on the Perfian dominions. Meherab, who 
was at this time governor of that province, being informed of 
this, went out to meet him, that he might (hew his refpect 
to the father by the honours paid to his fon. The conver- 
fation he had with Zal-zer charmed him fo much, and 
made fo ftrong an impreffion on his mind, that he could no^ 
help talking of him to his family upon his return home, 
which had fuch a neffe£onthe mind ofRoudabah his daugh-? 
ter, that flie fell violently in love with Zal zer on his 
report j and, as womens paflions are ever fudden and 
ungovernable, (he fent immediately one of her m,aids into 
the place where Zal-zer was encamped, that (hie might 



find an opportunity of fpeaking with him, Her project 
fucceeded perfeftly well,the young nobleman perceiving the 
maiden gathering flowers, entered into difcourfe with 
her, enquiring her condition, and with whom flie lived. 
The girl, properly inftru&ed, anfwered him, that (he 
was the fervant of. Roudabah, the daughter of Mehe- 
rab, and then fell a talking of the family, expatiating 
on the wit, beauty, and fweet difpofitions of her 
lady. Zal-zer immediately conceived a great efteem 



for this amiable perfon, which by degrees ripened in 
to fo warm a paflion, that he could neither eat nor fleep, 
till he had concerted the means of fpeaking to her. An 
interview, as our author obferves, between two perfons 

who etfually defire it, is very quickly obtained ; the 
lovers made the beft ufe of their time, that is, they ex- 

thanged the moft fplemn vows of fidelity, and engaged to 





marry 
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marry each other, as 3 foon as the confent of their parent^ 
could be obtained. To cover his amour, Zal-zer made 
% vifit at the fame time to the father of his miftrefs 
whom he was very kindly received, and, after flaying 
with him all night, fet out on his return to his father 

in the province of Sigjiftan. Almoft as foon as he came 
home he acquainted Soham with air that had happened, 
and that it was jmpoflible for him to live, at leaft in any 
degree of happinefs, without the poffeffion of the daugh- 
ter of Meherab. Some difficulty there was in procuring 
the king's content to this marriage, for it was hitherto a 
thing without precedent for a Perfian to efpoufe a Turk. 
However, the many fervices of Soham, and the great 
merit of Zal-zer, prevailed fo far over Manugeher, that 
he at laft yielded to all they defired. The 
were celebrated with prodigious magnificence ; 
habitants of Sigjiftan and Kablouftan vying with 
other in their expreffions of joy on this occafion ; nor were 
the confequences of this match lefs happy than its conclu- 
fion was fplendid, for at the end of nine months the lovely 
Roudabah was brought to bed of a fon who was named 
Ruftan, the mighty hero of all the oriental romances *. 
The reader will hereafter perceive, how the loves of 
this illuftrious pair came to find a place in the Perfian hi- 
ftory. Let us now return to Manugeher, who fpent al! 
Jiis time in putting the affairs of his kingdom in the beft or- 
der imaginable, with refpecl: both to peace and war ; that 





is, he took care to banifh luxury 



ge virtue, and 



to render every man's condition fo happy, as to engage 

him to fight for that government on the continuance of 

which it depended. The perfonal qualifications of this 
monarch have been already, in fome meafure, difplayed ; it 
remains, however, that we dp him juftice in one parties 
lar of greater importance than all the reft ; he was a 
moft zealous worihipper of the true God, of which we 
have the moft mining inftances . in the hiftory of his life 



and reign, written by Tabari k an antient Perfian au 



4 



hor. By him we are informed, that as foon as this 
prince heard of the Turks palfing the river Gjeihon in 
order to drive him out of his dominions, fie aflem- 

* 

bled a great council pf his nobility, wherein he delivered 

himfelf in thefe words * < c The moft holy arid high God 

" delivered 



1 Mirkhond. hift. feft. viii. D^Herbelot. Artie. M*Jnougehw 

* ^pud Hyde, Kelig. yet. fcrf. c. viii. p. 15& 
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delivered td me this kingdom, that I might render him 
praifeand glory by my a&ions as' a prince, preferving 
my people in plenty and eafe, and impartially diftribu- 
ting juftice, that thereby the glorious gift of God 
might in my hand be ftrengthened and encreafed. 

contrary to this my duty I had a&ed ungratefully to- 
wards my creator, then I fhould juftly have deferved 
to lofe rify kingdom here, and to fuffrr everlafting pu- 
nifhment for my wickednefs hereafter. The moft holy 

and high God having caufed me to be born, of royal 
blood, and in right thereof beftowed a kingdom upon 
me, let us not my friends bafely *throw it away, or tame- 
" lv fuffer it to be taken from us ; confider well of the 



CC 



<c ftate we are in, and to morrow I will more largely in- 
" form you as to my fentiments of the matter". The 
next day accordingly the nobles of Perfia aflembled again, 
and the king being feated in his throne of ftate with his roy- 
al crown upon his head, and the Mubad Mubadan, or 
high^prieft, feated near him in his golden chair, he rofe 
up and fpoke as he had done the day before, afcribing all 
dominion to the Almighty, and acknowledging that the 
crown of Perfia was his gift ; he then obferved, that all 
things depended alike on the will of the fupreme being, 
and that nothing could take efFecl: but by his command, or 
with his permiffion. He faid farther, that God had long 
indulged the Perfian nation the full enjoyment of many 
blcflings, in confequence of which they were bound to live 
in exacl: obedience to his laws, that is, making a proper 
ufe of the good things beftowed on them. He added, trv.c 
as to the point at prefent before them, viz. the invafion of 
the Turks, it came not but by the permiffion of God, 
wherefore to him th.^y ought fkft to apply themfelves for 
its being taken away. He exhorted them to reform their 
lives, to be conftant in prayer, to exert their courage and 
their underftandings in the defence of their country, and 
to reft ftedfaftly in the hope that the Almighty would not 
forfake them, but reftore them again to peace and quiet, 



either by giving them a vi&ory over their enemies, or in 



g the hearts of their enemies to peace. The piety 



of this prince was rewarded with a very long life and reig 
as to the extent of the former we have no certainty, but 

iae latter, authors agree in fixing it at 120 years 



They 'fay likewife, that the death of Manugjahr was like 
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his life majeftic and ferene, that he called to him his fon 
and fucceflbr, gave him in few words his advice as to the 
government of his dominions, and recommended his fub- 

je£b mo ft affe&ionately to h 

Nudar, or Naudar, fucceeded his father, but his reign 

was far from being as happy. He was fcarce feated on his 
throne before his grandees began to form parties and to cre- 
ate feditions in his empire, which weakened kfo much, that 

the Turks immediately c* nceived hopes of conquering it 
a thing they had long fet their hearts on. With this view 
Pafhangh, at that time king of Touran, the direct defcen- 
dentof Tour the fon of Phridun, called his fons together ; 



having expatiated, firft on the right which their family 



had to the kingdom of Perfia ; and fecondly, of the low 

Hate the Perfian affairs were then in ; he told them, that 

the intent of his drawing them together was to know which 
of them had courage enough to affert the pretenfions derir 
ved to him from his anceftors, and to undertake the rer 
duction of the provinces on the other fide of the Gjeihon. 
Apherafiab his eldeft fon, ftung with ambition, and defirous 
of excelling his brethren, immediately offered himfelf to 
raifc an army in order to conquer Iran. Accordingly he 
drew together 400,000 horfe and foot, and with this pro- 
digious army entered Sigjiftan. Nudar, as foon as he was 
informed of this, caufed his beft troops to file off that way, 
and gave the command of them to Soham the father of 
Xal-zer ; but he being old and decrepid was forced to 

march flowly towards the enemy, arid even that fatigued 
him fo much, that he died before he had reached the place 
of rendezvous, an event highly pleafing to Apherafiab, 
who very much dreaded the valour and conduct of this 
very great man. Nudar, not doubtyig that Soham and his 

troops were already arrived at the place he appointed them, 
marched with his army towards Mazanderan, where, on 
a fudden, and before he expected it, they came within fight 
of the enemy. The camps being oppofite to each other, 
a Turkifti champion, whofe name was Bafmon, challenged 
any of the Perfian warriors to a fingle combat, which chal- 
lenge was readily accepted by Kobad the grandfon of Kaoh, 
of whom we have faid fo much in the life of Phridun. The 
combat terminated in favour of the Perfian, who having 

ftain his antagonift fpoiled him of his arms, an^carried 
$ienV as the trophy of his vi&ory, to his tent. The 

Turks 
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Turks were prodigioufly incenfed at this accident, and 
refolved with themfelves to revenge it fpeedily on Nudar 
and his army. Accordingly, having poflefled themfelves 
of all the pofts about it, they attacked the Perfians in 

their camp, where a mo ft obftinate battle was fought, 

till at length there happened fuch a prodigious fliower of 
rain, attended with fuch an extraordinary darknefs, 
that Nudar laid hold of this opportunity to retire, and 
to order his fons Thus and Guftam, who were at the head 
pf feparate bodies, to march fpeedily to his relief, which 
they did, accompanied by Karen the brother of Kobad, who 
had found means to withdraw the roy al treafures out of 
Sigjiftan, and to fend them to a place of fafety. Aphe- 
rafiab obferving the meafures taken by Nudar, and con- 
ceiving that his intent was to fpin out the war, he, to 
prevent its running into a length, which in the end would 
have been deftru&ive to his troops, fent an officer of his* 
whofe name was Karahon, with pofitive orders to attack 
Karen, and the body of Perfians under his command, 
which accordingly he did, killed their commander, and 
effectual iy difperfed tfoe reft. Not long after Apherafiab 
attacked Nudar in his camp, and, after obtaining a fignal 
victory, took that monarch prifoner in his flight with many 
Perfian nobles. As foon as they came into his prefence 
Apherafiab ordered them to be cut? in pieces, but his bro^ 
ther, a prince of great humanity and wifdom, hindered him, 
and prevailed on him to content himfelf with putting 
them in prifon, to which, with much ado, he yielded. 
The next ftep after this victory was to poffefs himfelf 
of the court and treafures of Nudar, in order to which 
Apherafiab inftantly detached a body of 30,000 men; 
they entering the province of Sigjiftan made themfelves maf- 
ters of the capital and of the royal palace, the Perfians being 
every where fo intimidated that they durft not ftir, but fub- 
mitted tamely to the yoke, which conquefthadimpofed upon 
them. Meherab. it feems, after the marriage of his 
daughter to Zal-zer, had retired into Perfia, and lived in 
great honour and affluence there, till this fudden overthrow 
or the empire threatened him as weH as the reft of its in- 
habitants. Meherab, being a man of great policy, be- 
thought himfelf of a means to divert immediate danger by 

fending a meflenger to Apherafiab, with very rich prefents 

and*a letter to this purpofe, fC That though he lived in 
Perfia, he was by nation a Turk, and not only fo, but 

in fome mcafure allied to him in blood, being lineally 

defcended 
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defeended from Zoak, wherefore he hoped his family, 
and this early teftimony of obedience, would be fuffici- 
ent to recommend him to his fpecial protection". 
Having thus amufed the victor, he gave notice to his fon 



in-law Zal~zer, who affembling, as privately as he could, 
feveral fmall bodies of men, appointed them a place of 
rendezvous, where he himfelf joined them, and finding 
them numerous enough to attempt fomewhat againft the 
common enemy, he began to act offenfively, and in a ihort 
time drove the Turks out of the province of Sigjiftan. 
Of which when Apherafiab received intelligence, it pro^ 
Voked him fo much, that he ordered the unfortunate Nu- 
dar to have his head ftruck off in prifon, which was ac- 
cordingly put in execution without the lean: regard to his 



dignity. As to the length of his reign authors are divided, 



fome making it feven, others enlarging it to nine. Mirk 



hond, whom we generally follow, adheres to the former 
number. Some oriental writers make this prince co-tem- 
porary with Jofhua, others place him much higher; we 
Ihall not determine here who are in the right *. 
Apherafiab. Apherasiab, or Afrafiab, notwithstanding this rebel 

lion, or rather infurrection, looking upon himfelf as mo- 
narch of Perfia, fent an account to his father Piftiangh of 
the happy fuccefs with which his expedition had been 

crowned. But it was not long before he had news of ano- 
ther nature to fend him ; for the Peifians, univerfally de- 
tefting his haughty and infojent temper, began to raife 
Seditions in every part of the kingdom j nay, their averfi 
on engaged thenv in fteps which carried their intrigues far 
ther, and made them endeavour to ftir up the brother of 
Apherafiab, who had at nrft faved Nudar's life, to put in 



his claim to the throne, promifing him firft affiftance and 



then obedience. He, burning with the ambition natural 



to his family, liftened readily to the propofal, and advifed 
them to engage Zal-zer to invade the provinces in the 
neighbourhood of Sigjiftan in the fpring, aflurihg them, 
that the war once oegun, he would appear in their favour. 



Thefe negotiations could not be carried on fo fecretly, 



but that Apherafiab gained intelligence of them, and im 
mediately fet all his wits to work to prevent their taking 
effect , with this view he caufed his brother to be affaffina- 
ted, and then applied himfelf indefatigably to the railing of 

troops, refolving to reduce all his opponents. 2ll-zer 

being 
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Jibing informed of thefe proceedings, and vehemently 
regretting tKe lofs of the young Turkifti prince, openly 
excited the Perfians t0 take arms j deriding their cowardjce, 
and giving them to underhand, that more than half their 



enemy's ftrength lay in their fears. His difcourfes by d 
grees had fuch an effect:, that the inhabitants of Perfia 




affemblirig together in fmall bodies, marched by night 
through fecret and by-ways to his camp, where when 
fhey were all arrived, Zal-zer found himfelf at the head 
of a very formidable army n . Afrafiab, who had his fpjes 
every where, receiving an exact account of Zal-zer*s fitu- 
ation, immediately refolved to change his manner < 
making war, and to act altogether on the defenfive. This 
gave the Perfian captain a great deal of trouble ; but at 
Jaft he found art opportunity of bringing Afrafiab to a bat- 
tle j it was very bloody, and fo obftinate, that it lafted 
till it was dark, and then each army, retiring to its camp, 
found, that neither fide had any reafon to boaftof victory $ 
the war continued for a long time after this without any 
decifive action, whereby all induftry being deftroyed, there 
followed flrft a fcarcity, then a famine, and on the heel* 
of this a grievous peftilerice, which, falling at once into 
both camps, filled Apherafiab and Zal-zer with thoughts of 
peace. Negotiations were not long on foot before a treaty 

was concluded,, whereby it was ftipulated, that Afrafiab 
ftiould withdraw his troops and effects without moleftatiori 
and retire into Touran, while Iran and all its depen- 
dencies ftiould remain under the protection of Zal-zer ; 
this peace concluded and ratified, it would have been eafy 
for that nobleman to have raifed himfelf to the throne of 
Perfia ; but he fcorning to barter immortal fame for a fhort- 
lived royalty, fought out Zab, or Zoub, the lawful heir of 

the Houfe of Keyomaras, and put the crown upon his 

head °. 

Zab, Zoub, or Bazab, at the time of his acceflion 
to the royal dignity was far advanced in years, but had 
notwithstanding a tolerable (hare of health and 
he applied himfelf to the reftoring, as well as he could, 
the mattered affairs of Perfia ; the more effectually to do 
this he affociated with him in the empire Gherfchafp 
his nephew, whom fome have called Kifchtafp, and have 

made 




"Mirkhond Hift. ubi iupra. °Khondemir, in Khelaflat. 
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made him not the nephew and aflbciate, but the fo n 
and fucceflbr of Zab or Zoub ; but this feems to be a 
miftake, and the ground of it pretty obvious, the father 
of this Gherfchafp being called Kifchtafp. Hut to return 
to Zab ; he facrificed much of the prerogative . of the 
crown to make the people eafy, and to enable them to re- 
cover their lofles after the wretched depredations com- 
mitted by Afrafiab and his troops j he did more than all 

this, he threw open the royal treafury, and as often as 

any fums were paid in there, he firft paid his foldiers, and 
then diftributed the reft among the poor, Thefe were cer- 
tainly high virtues, but this prince is branded for a vice, 
particularly infamous on a throne, viz. that of gluttony, 
or rather luxury in eating, and is recorded to have been 
the author of various forts of fauces and broths, unknown 
before in thefe regions. It is not very clear how long he 
reigned, or who was his fucceflbr, Mirkhond makes him 
exprefly the laft of the firft race of kings, who from the 
ixrname of Hufhangh were called in general Pifchdadians, 
though to us it feems more probable, that they received 
this appellation, becaufe during the feveral reigns of thefe 
princes the laws and conftitution of Perfia were thorough- 
ly fettled p. According to other authors Gherfchafp, or 

Kifchtafp, fucceeded in the empire by the voluntary ceffion 

of Zab orZoub ; his mother is faid to have been a Jewefs 
°f the tribe of* Benjamin, he proved a prince of great me- 
rit, and deferving of a better fate than he met ; for he 
did all in his power to reftore the Perfian diadem to its 
antient luftre. Afrafiab, little regarding his treaties, took 
advantage of the diforder the kingdom was in, to re-enter 
it with a formidable army, and to poffefs himfelf of va- 
rious provinces. The new king fought under great difad- 
vantages, but infpite of thefe he frequently defeated the 
Turks, and recovered various places out of their hands j 
3t laft, however, he fell into the error of many of his 
predeceffors, that is, he put all his affairs to hazard in one 
battle, which he loft, and with it his life, being killed 
fighting bravely for the liberty of his country after a reign 

fame fay of fix, others of thirty, years ; but whether tjie 

former may not include the reigns of Zab and of this 
prince too, or whether the latter ought to be accounted 
fhe time that this monarch reigned alone, we pretend not 

to determine. In this ail are agreed, that herdNthe 

empire 
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empire of the Pifchdadians ended, and that Afrafiab the 
defcendant of Tour became a third time abfolute lord of 
Perfia ; how he afterwards loft the pofleffion of this 
empire will be ftiewn in its proper place In the mean 
time, it may not be amifs to infert here fome remarks 
on the foregoing period, in order to juftify the obferva- 
tion we have fo often made, that oriental hiftory, though 
mixed with fables, is not altogether ufelefs. 

In the courfe of this work our method has been to 
fpeak firft of the chronology, and afterwards of the hi- 
ftory of each country 5 hi the prefent cafe it was impracti- 
cable, unlefs we had tormented the reader with needlefs 

repetitions and naufeous tautologies. We have therefore 
chofen to give the feries of the Perfian hiftory relating 
to the kings of the firft race, as it lies in Mirkhond and 
other authors ; and, after laying down thefe facts as" 
foundations of our arguments, to !ead the reader 
degrees to what we efteem the true ftate of the antient 
Perilan empire. In the firft place, it is remarkable, that 
the oriental writers make this race of kings Medians 
defcent. The province of Aderbayagjan, of which 
they make Keyomaras to nave been at firft fovereign, 
is a a part of Media, taking in alfo a part of Armenia, 
fo that in all probability it was one of the* firft 
peopled provinces of the dominion of Shem, if wefup- 
pofe that territorieswere afcertained and fet out immediately 

after the flood. Within this province ftands the little town* 
that is confidering it in its prefent condition, Nak 

fhivan, which the inhabitants affirm to have been the 

firft town built after the flood 5 and indeed in the Ar 
menian language the very name implies as much, it being 
equivalent to the firft place, or firft habitation r . Thus 
the early erecting of a monarchy hereabouts is rendered 
every way probable, and confiftent with the moft antient 
accounts faered /:d prophane. As the power of Keyo- 
maras increafed, he extended his territories towards the 
eaft, and towards the fouth ; for it is agreed, that he. 
made himfelf mafter of Irak-agami ; afterwards Par- 
thia, and in procefs of time joined thereto the province 
of Phars or rr/oper Perfia, where fome hiftorians affirm 
he founded the city of Iftachr* afterwards called Per- 




fepolis, ^tjhough others deny it, and fay it was built 



ter. 
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ter; The fuccefTors of this prince conquered Khirmart 

and Sigjiftan, and afterwards many other countries on 
the eaft of the prefent Perfian empire. It was Phridun 
or Feridoun who fettled the dominions of Perfia in pretty 
hear the fame order we find them at this day ; it 
is evident therefore, that the kings of the firft race were 
not petty princes or tributaries, but lords of a very ex- 
tenfive empire. As to the capital of their dominions in 
the time of Keyomaras, fome think it was at Balch in 
Chorafan* others at Iftachr. Perhaps he might firft fix 
his refiderice at Balch, and afterwards remove it into the 

heart of his kingdom < Hufliang refided again at Balch$ 
Gjemfchid fettled himfelf at Iftachr, and is by moft of 

the Perfian authors efteemed its founder. In the reigns 
of fucceeding kings, though their royal refidence might 
fometimes be changed, Iftachr remained the capital^ and 
received from time, to time great improvements from the 
Perfian monarchs. Kifchtafp the laft of them had a pecu- 
liar liking to this place, and no doubt took pains to re-edify 
whatever injuries it might have fuftained through the courfe 
of a long war. Thus the glory of this city, which 
was afterwards fo famous among the Greeks under the 
name of Perfepolis, began, as we obferved in our de* 
fcription of Perfia, under the firft race of kings *. How 
it was afterwards adorned with a royal palace, of which 
the ruins are ftili remaining, we fhaH (hew in the hiftory 

of the princes of the fecond race ; in the mean time, let it 
be remembered, that feveral princes of the dynafty of 
Pifchdadians were great lovers of arts, and great encoura- 
gers of ingenuity and learning ; if therefore there Were in 
their time, efpecially in the days of Manugeher, who is 
particularly famous in the oriental hiftory. for delighting in 



architecture and every thing dependent thereon ; if in his 
days, we fay, there were any artifts capable of carving in 
ftoue, they might have employed their tut t in cutting fome 
of thofe wonderful hiftories in Baf- relief, which are yet 
vifible in the living rock, behind the ruins of Chilminar, 
or of the other works of the like kind remaining in other 
parts of Perfia. This, we fay, is poflible, and not im- 
probable, but we affirm nothing ; the piety, however* 
pf Manugeher is a circumftance nothing unfavourable to 
tn is. conjecture, that the king praying before the fire, and 
ia fight of the fun, reprefented in the mouhtain frefore- 

mentionedj, 
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mentioned, might be intended for him. This leads us 
to the religion of thrfe antient kings which We have alrea- 
dy (hewn to be very near the true religion, that is, the re- 
ligion of the patriarchs. As to the worlhip of fire, it 
was indifputably a very antient dodtrine, and there feems 
to be no reafon for doubting the truth of what fome authors 
have affirmed,that it took its rife in, if not before, the time 
of Keyomaras. Certain it is, that the province where he 
began to reign was the firft in which Magifm prevailed, 
and was always held facred by the profeflbrs of that reli- 



gion on that account ; this the very name implies, 
for Aderbaygjan is no more than the place of fire, Ader or 
Azer fignifying fire, and Bayagjan a place, whence it comes 
to pafs, that we frequently find this word thus written 
Azerbayagjan. The high mountain of Albors was the prin 




pal place of worftiip in thefe early times, and the people 
were perfuaded, that celeftial fire was preferved there * 
on this account when the treafures of Nudar king of Per- 
a were removed out of Sigjiftan, as we have before 
related, they were for fecurity placed here. Nay, what 
is far more extraordinary, this fuperftition is not yet worn 
out of the heads of the Ghaurs, if we may believe 
Sir John Chardin ; on the contrary they yet fpeak con- 
fidently of celeftial or elemental fire, which they fay isftill 
to be feen in this mountain *. On the whole therefore, 
the religion of the Perfians under the firft race of kings' 
differed very little from that which ftill fubfifts among the 
Ghaurs. Some indeed have been of opinion, that there 
were no Pyrsea or fire- temples at all before the time of 
Zoroafter or Zerduftit ; others, on the authority of fome 
Arabian writers, aflert the contrary, fo as it feems proba-' 
ble, that the former is the opinion neareft truth. Our' 
reafons for faying this are thefe, firft the anrienteft hiftorU 
ans extant fay nothing of temples till after the time of the 
Exodus of the children of Ifrael. Secondlv, becaufe He- 

0 

rodotus fays exprefly, that the antient Perfians had nor 
temples, but facrificed on the tops of high mountains fub 
dio ; and thirdly, becaufe of Pyrsea being at that time in 
ufe is not confiftent with the hiftory of Zerduftit, as we 
ihall ftiortly have occafion to {hew. From the power and 
the religion of the firft race of Perfian kings, we come 
at length to the intricate queftion, when they flouriftied t 
or raiher how their reigns are to be reconciled to facred and 

profane 
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profane hiftory ? Before we pretend to give the folution of 
this problem, let us confider a little what facred and pro- 
fane hiftorians fay of the antient kings of Media and Per- 
iia. The fcripture informs us, that Elam was a very an- 
tient kingdom, for Cherdorlaomer came with a great ar- 
my to reduce the region of Pentapolis in Canaari, and the 
circumjacent countries to his obedience in the days of Abra- 
ham ; from thence we hear nothing of this nation, till the 
kingdoms of Ifrael and Judah were on their declirie. In 
refpe& to thefe antient times the Greek writers are Very 
inefficient guides, if we may believe the moft judicious 
writer of hiftory that nation ever produced, viz. Thucy- 
dides, who very frankly declares they knew very little of 

their own affairs beyond the memory of man that is* 
they were able to give no account of them with order and 
certainty. They were indeed a bold and pretending 
people in hiftory as well as in other fciences, but they fel- 
dom told their ftories in a manner capable of gaining them 
belief. Herodotus pretends not to fay any thing of the 
hiftory of the Medes, above one hundred and fifty years be- 
fore the time of Cyrus, where he places Dijoces, whom he 
makes the firft king of Media, and fpeaks of his advance- 
ment in that dignity, in terms x exactly correfponderit to 
thofe made ufe of by Mirkhond in his hiftory of the elec- 
tion of Keyomaras. Diodorus Siculus, who really de- 
ferves the higheft credit, becaufe he took the utmoft pains 
to be well informed, and fpent a long feries of years in 
collecting the materials tor his hiftory 5 gives us a lift of ten 
Median kings reigning in all 282 years * ; but the critics arc 
not pleafed with thefe, becaufe Diodorus took them front 
Ctefias,and Cteiia^had his materials from theMedian and Per- 
fian records 5 an odd reafon for disbelieving all he fays. But 
it feems,Ctefias's account did not confift well with thofe that 
the Greeks had given before him, and therefore he loft his 
credit, and his hiftory was rejected as fabulous. By the fame 
rule of argument our oriental hiftory muft be condemned 
too, for it is as inconfiftent with the Greek hiftory, as the 
memoirs of Ctefias, and for the very fame reafon ; becaufe 
it is taken as his hiftory was from what the Medes and Per- 
fians fay of themfelves. Not to keep the reader long in 
fufpenfe, there is evidently a great gap of time between 
the erection of the old Medo- Perfic monarchy, andjts be- 

► 
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ing deftroyed by the A (Tynan emperors. The queftion is, 
whether we will fuppofe, that thefe people lived all that 
time without doing any thing, becaufe none of the Greek 
hiftorians, except Diodorus from Ctefias, have vouchsafed, 
or indeed have been able, to tell* us what they did, or 
whether we ftiall admit Ctefias's exploded method, and fill 
up this chafm with what the Perfians fay of themfelves ? 
If this latter courfe be to be fleered, here is room for all 
the Pifchdadians at once. But then as to the fynchronifm 

of their reigns we delire to be excufed from fettling it, be- 
caufe at prefent we fee no likelihood of our doing it with 
any degree of exa&nefs. However, when the Perfian 
hiftory, according to oriental writers, (hall be deduced as 
low as the reign of Yezdegherd, the laft native of that 
country who fwayed its fceptre, we (hall' reconfider this 
point, and fet the whole chronology of the Perfic empire 
in the beft light we may. In the mean time, we (hall con- 
clude thefe obfervations with remarking, that Ctefias and 
all others, who have at any time thought of enquiring as 
to the Perfian hiftory from the Perfian records, have found 
in the mo ft early times great and potent princes reigning here 
marching great armies into the field, erecting great cities, 
laying up immenfe treafures, and ruling with an equal 
mixture of wifdom and magnificence. Now this is exact- 
ly what we fay from Mohammedan writers, who own they 
have taken all which they deliver from the old Perfian wri- 
ters; if therefore all this be fable, 'tis at leaft very antient and 
uniform fable, or to fpeak ferioufly, it has as much the 
appearance of truth as any hiftory as antient that we know 

of. But it is time to leave reafoning and conjectures to re- 



turn to the thread of our hiftory, and tolhew theftepsby 

which Apherafiab was expelled, and the Perfian dominions 
once more reftored to a prince of that country. 

» / 

The hiftory of the Perfian kings of the fecond 

race, or of the dynafty of the Kainites. 



E Y K O B A D, or Caicobad, whom fome wri 




ters make the fon of Zab, the fon of Tahamafp, 
of Manugeher, king of Perfia, and others 
call fimply the nephew of Nudar, was feated on 
the throne* of Perfia bv the famous Zal-zer, who 



Was fo loyal to the family that raifed him, that he 
twice refufed the Perfian diadem, becaufe he would not in- 
jure them. At this time he and his fon Ruftan put them- 
Vol. V. S ftWes 
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felves at the head of fuch a body of troops as enabled them 



v 



to give Apherafiab abundance of trouble, and by degrees 



to put into the pofleffion of Keykobad the greateft part of 
the provinces of Perfia. This monarch proved at once a 
good prihce to his fubje£fe in general, and extremely grate- 
ful to the perfons particularly concerned in raifing him to 
the empire. He intruded the command of all his forces 
with Ruftan, and did nothing in civil affairs without the 
advice of his father ; by degrees his troops, under the com- 
mand of the famous hero before- mentioned, gained fuch 
advantages, that Apherafiab retired before them, and was 
at laft driven to fuch diftrefs that he deilred to treat of a 
•peace 5 but his commiflioners and thofe of the king of 
Perfia differing about the terms, Apherafiab hazarded a 
fecond battle, wherein, notwithstanding his troops fought 

with great refolution; he was totally defeated. In the 
heat of this engagement, Ruftan deilred fome of the of- 
ficers about him to ihew him Apherafiab, which when they 
had done, Ruftan fpurred towards him with fuch an 
impetuous force that he beat him from his horfe, and 
afterwards difmounting from his own he tied his hands 
and feet together with a cord, and having laid him 

before himfelf upon his own fteed rode out of the bat- 
tle, and threw him in a particular place. Apherfiab, 
finding himfelf left a!one a ftruggled with fuch force 
that he at laft got loofe ; then taking the cord, he 
tied the hands and feet of a dead man as Ruftan had 
tied his, and retired to a troop of his own horfe, 
V'ltjh whom he made his efcape. After victory had 
declared itfelf in favour of the army of Keykobad, Ru- 



ftan rode up to falute him. Amongft other compliments of 
congratulation, he informed him that the war was now at 

an end, himfelf having made Apherafiab prifoner, whom 
he alfo promifed immediately to produce. Riding with that 
intent to the place where he had thrown the Turkifli 
monarch, he found with furprife a dead man tied in his 
place ; for this overfight of his he asked pardon of Keyko- 
bad, and folemnly promifed, that if he met Apherafiab in 
battle again, he would not make the fame miftake. But 
that prince, finding his affairs defperate in Perfia, . re- 
tired into Turqueftan, and fent from thence an em- 
baffador to treat with Keykobad, who was equally pre- 
vailed on not to carry his arms into Touran, when she right 

®f him and his family to Iran was acknowledged by Ap- 
herafiab 



1 
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herafiab, and all the fcattered remnants of his army 

withdrawn z . The peace once fettled, Keykobad applied 
himfelf to the reftoring of the affairs of his kingdom * 
and in the firft place fixed his court at Spahawn, which 
had been built by the famous king Houftiangh, adorned 
by Phridun, and afterwards given by him to Kaoh the 
fmith and his family. The reafon in all probability which 
determined Keykobad to refide here, was its convenient 
fituation in the heart of his dominions. His court once 
fixed, the king next beftowed his favours on- fuch as had 
been inftrumental in the expulfion of the Turks ; to Ru- 
ftan he gave the province of Zabluftan, on the borders of 
India, watered with many pleafant ftreams, and adorned 
with the fineft profpe&s that can be wtfhed. This pro- 
vince afforded a firname to Ruftan, and received itfelf a 
new name from him. That hero being fliled in moft of 
the romances Zabeli, becaufe he was governor of Zablu- 
ftan ; and that province, or at leaft a great part of it, was 
thenceforward called Ruftandar, becaufe it had been the 
government of Ruftan. Maharab, firnamed Kabuli, be- 
caufe he had been governor of Kabul, was another of 
Keykobad 's generals, and highly efteemed by him. Kavan* 

one of the descendants of the famous Kaoh the fmith* 
was alfo a perfon highly efteemed by the king of Perfia 5 
but what particular rewards he received authors do noC 
mention. It feems he was a fort of a knight errant, and 
acquired from thence the firname of Rezm Khuah, or 
the fcarcher of adventures. A fourth captain of Keykobad's 
was Kefchvad, firnamed Zerin Kulah, from a golder* 
tiara which he was allowed to wear, in reward for the 
mighty things he had done for the good of the empire. 
Keykobad divided all the fpoil that had been brought into 
his treafury among his foldiers, regulated their pay very 
exactly, and afterwards employed them in making great 
roads throughout the empire, fetting up public marks at 
the end of every four thoufand paces, which fpace by the 
Perfians is called Pherfengh, and from thence by the 
Greeks Parafang. As this monarch was renowned for* hist 
wifdom and prowefs, fo he was no lefs famous on account 
Of his piety 5 the Mohammedan writers infift very much 
upon this, they affert, that he had many prophets whcr 
teforted to his court, that he received, honoured, and 
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obeyed them, and in time was a true believer, by which 
we are to underftand that he was not a fire-worfhipper ; 
but in this they are certainly miftaken.They make him alfo 

contemporary with Samuel the judge of Ifrael, and aftert, 
that he had fome intercpurfe with him. In the laft years 
of his life he grew blind, and continued fo till the day of 



his death, which happened, as fome hiftorians fay, after a 
reign of one hundred years, according to others, when he 



had reigned one hundred and twenty years 

Keykaus or Caikaus, the fon, or, as fome fay, the 
grandfon of Keykobad, fucceeded him in the throne of 
Perfia, on which he was fcarce feated before a war broke 
out in Mazandrean, a province bordering on the Cafpian 
fea, which required his prefence ; a rebel prince, .taking 
occafion from the demife of Keykobad, made himfelf fo- 
vereign there, and fortified the capital in fuch a manner 
that he made it the ftrongeft place, in the eaft. Key- 
kaus marched immediately againft him, and coming 
with too great an army to be oppofed, the rebel fnut 
himfelf up in the city of Mazanderan, and prepared 
for a fiege. Keykaus having viewed the place, and have- 
ing received intelligence that it was extremely well 
provided with all forts of ammunitions and victuals, s;ave 



over all hopes of reducing it by force. But as in fuch 



cafes 'tis ufual for experienced generals to have recourfe 
to ftratagems, Keykaus devifed one which anfwered his 
end effectually 5 he gave out in his camp, and he cor- 
rupted people to give it out in the city, that he was ex- 
tremely diftrefled for provifions, and fhould. be on that 
account obliged ftiortly to raife the fiege. His emif- 
faries in the place immediately infinuated to the keepers 



of the ftores, that by fupplying the king of Perfia with 



fmall quantities of victuals immenfe fums might be 
got 5 this trade once on foot, Keykaus paid fo well, 
that in a ihort time there was riot a loaf left ; he then 
fummoned the city peremtorily to furrender, and on a 
difcovery of their circumftances the inhabitants were forced 
to fubmit b . He had not the like fuccefs in ano- 
ther war, undertaken in this province againft Aphera- 
fiab ; for the Perlian army being defeated, king Keykaus 
was taken and thrown into a prifon, from whence he was 
releafed by the timely care of his general Rufian, who 
entering Touran with a numerous army, wafled 'all be- 
fore 
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fore him with fire and fword, declaring, that he would 
deftrpy the whole country, if they did not fet his mafter 
at liberty, which fo terrified the people, that their cla- 
mour prevailed on Apherafiab to difmifs Keykaus on his 
promife to recal Ruftan. As foon as the Perfian mo- 
narch had regained his liberty, he made ufe of the hero 
we have fo often mentioned to curb his enemies on every 
fide ; and he is recorded to have carried his arms into 
Mezr, i. e. Egypt ; Shamah, i. e. Syria ; and Rum, 
i. e. Afia Minor. After thefe wars were over and all things 
in a quiet fituation, Keykaus, to {hew the high efteem 
he had of Ruftan's fervices, gave him his fitter in mar- 
riage ; the name of this princefs was Gehernaz i: e. en- 
dowed with all virtues, and with her by way of portion 
he gave him the office of genera] iffimo of all his armies, 
and made him vicar general of his kingdom, with the title 
of Pehelevan Gihan, i. e. fupporter of the Perfian empire. 
We are not told who it was Keykaus himfelf married, but 
whoever (he was he had by her two fons, named Siavek 
and Phraiborz ; the eldeft of thefe, viz. Siavek, was fent 

to live with, and to be bred up under his uncle Ruftan. 
How long things continued in this tranquil ftate does not 
appear ; but the next war we hear of was againft 
Zulzogar king of Arabia. What provocation he gave 
Keykaus is uncertain ; but the king of Perfia carried his 
refentment fo far, that he had well reduced the whole 
kingdom of Yemen, over which Zulzogar reigned, under 
his dominion ; at length it came to the ears of Keykaus,* 
that this Arabian prince had a daughter, the moft lovely- 
woman in the world ; upon which the Perfian king fent to 
demand her in marriage the king of Yemen, defirous 
to be rid at any rate of fuch an enemy, fent immedi- 
ately his daughter to the king of Perfia's Haram. As 
foon as Keykaus beheld Saudabah, he was fo {truck with 
her beauty, that he conceived himfelf the happieft 
man in the world by having her in pofleflion. Over- 
come therefore with the violence of his paflion, he aban- 
doned himfelf to all forts of excelTes, giving great en- 
tertainments, and encouraging all forts of diverfions in 
his camp, without fo much as remembering that he 
was in an enemy's country. Zulzogar, who forefaw 
all this, drew together privately a confiderable body of 
horfe, ^arid falling unexpectedly on the Perfian army 
abfolutely defeated it, and made the king and all his 

court prifonws. The news of this no fooner reached 

S3 Perfia, 
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Perfia, than Ruftan put himfelf at the head of the for- 
ces left under his command, and marched with them 
immediately into Yemen. Zulzogar knew very well, 

that he had no troops capable of contending with the 
veterans under the command of Ruftan, and for this 
reafon he treated the king of Perfia, while in his power, 
with the utmoft civility and refpecl:, fo that he had no 
great difficulty in prevailing on him to fend his general or- 
ders to forbear hoftilities and to think of peace. A treaty 
was quickly concluded between the father and fon- in- 
law, whereby the former quitted all pretenfions to the 
kingdom of Yemen, and promifed to invade it no more, 
while the latter engaged to be the friend and ally of 
the Perfian nation, and to aflift it to the utmoft of his 
power ; in confequence of which Keykaas was immedi- 
ately fet at liberty, with all thofe who had been taken 
prifoners ? with him, and returned triumphantly into 
Perfia with his new fpoufe Saudabah c . Not long after 
this Siavek came to court, and was received with the 
utmoft affedtion by his father. Saudabah, either charmed 
■with the beauty of his perfon, or affecTring fo to be, folli ■ 
Cited him to an inceftuous amour, which he, being a 
prince of great virtue, rejected with abhorrence ; upon 
which waiting a proper opportunity, when the king 
was one day alone in his parlour, Saudabah rulhed in 
with her hear dilhevelled, her night-gown torn, and 

breaft bloody, crying out for juftice againft Siavek, 
who had made an attempt upon her honour ; the king 
immediately caufed his fon to be imprifoned, and obliged 
him to ftand a tryal ; fome fay he underwent the or- 




deal by fire, however it. was, the young prince was 
quitted, and the wickednefs of Shudabah clearly appeared 
Upon which the king would have put her to death 




his' fon had not interceeded for her on his knees. 
Thefe proceeding having created fome divifions and heart- 
burnings in the court of Perfia, Apherafiab, who waited 
all opportunities of diftreffing that nation, failing not to 
take this, and to pafs the river Gjiehon with a great body 
of troops, in order to befiege Balch. Keyhaus, roufed by 
the impending danger, ordered his fon to m?/ch into Sigji- 
iian with twelve thoufand horfe, there to join the forces 

binder the command of Ruftan, in order to make head a- 

ainft 
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gainft the enemy. Syavek readily obeyed, and, after join 
ing his uncle Ruftan, marched with fuch expedition, that 
they were foon in the neighbourhood of Apherafiab and 
his army ; but not thinking fit to hazard an engagement 
immediately, they took care to pitch on a very ftrong camp. 
Apherafiab, knowing that his affairs would not permit him 
to carry on a long and lingering war, attacked them therein, 
which Ruftan forefaw, and provided fo well for his recep 



tion, that he was not only repulfed, but his troops fufter 



ed fo much in the attack, that he began fincerely to think 
of peace, in order to prevent the coming of this army of 
Peifians into his dominions. With this view he fent com- 

■ 

miffioners to the camp of Syavek and Ruftan, in order to 
fettle the terms of a perpetual alliance ; they were very 
kindly received, and the young prince, his uncle, and two 
Perfians of great quality, who were of his council, fettled 
with them the heads of a treaty very advantageous to Perfia, 
which being ratified by Apherfiab, the young prince di 
fpatched an exprefs to carry the peace to his rather, 
feems the intrigues of Saudabah had created this deferving 
young prince many enemies in his father's court, who took 
this opportunity of perfuading the king, that Syavek had 
exceeded his commiftion, and injured the majefty of 
the Perfia n empire by the treaty which he had made. Key- 




kobad, influenced by thefe fuggeftions, difpatched h 
cle Thus to the army with letters full of iharpnefs with ref- 
pecl: to the young prince, and with directions to deliver up 
the command to Thus, and tofignify to Ru&an, that the 
king thought him now old enough to take his reft,?„nd t^t;e- 
fore defired him to retire to his government of Sigj;.?..:^, 
Ruftan obeyed, and the prince continued in the a/my, 
which now marched to the frontiers* of Turqaeftan, in or- 
der to a£fc offenfively againft Apherafiab. When t&ey 
were arrived in the neighbourhood of the river Ojiel^oi^ 



the prince taking with him Piran-Vifleh, an ofLcc; of 



diftin&ion in the Turkilh army who had remained "vsith 
him as anhoftage, went dire&ly to the court of Apherafiab, 
to (hew him how contrary to his humour it was to be guilty 
of ^a breach of faith. Apherafiab received him with open 
arms, placed him on a throne by his own, and gave him 
his daughter Franghiz in marriage d . The nobility of 
Turqueftan were fo much charmed with this young prince, 

and gave him continually fuch ftrong marks of their efteem 
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that 
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that Garfiavefch, brother to Apherafiab, took umbrage at 
it, and refolved to have him taken off. Syavek, who 

was a prince of great penetration, difcovered his 



and forefeeing that in a ftrange country it was impoflible for 



him to guard again ft fuch attempts, he fpoke of 



wife, who was then great with child, and conjured her in 

cafe he mould be murdered, to fend his fon, if me mould 
be brought to bed of one, into Perfia. A fmall time after 
what he feared came to pafs, he was killed by fome affaflins 
hired by Garfiavefch, who would alfo have difpatched his 
wife, if Piran-Viffeh had not luckily entered the room 
and prevented it. Franghiz was afterwards brought "to bed 
of a fon, called Kev-chofrau, who in time fucceeded his 



9 
9 



grandfather. The people of Turqueftan were fo much 
grieved for the death of Syavek, that, "to (hew their concern, 
they mourned in Perfian habits, a cuftom which has ever 
fince remained amongft them. The news of the prince of 
Perfia's death reached Ruftan in his government,- he,. 
Without expecting orders, entered Turqueftan with a con- 
fid erable army, burning and deftrqying all the country be- 
fore him. Garfiavefch raifed a body of troops as foon as 
he was able, and marched to oppofe him 5 but coming to 
an engagement, they were foon defeated, and Garfiavefch 
himfeif had his head ftruck off by the fword of Ruftan e . 
The defire this hero had to do all the good he could to the 
family of his pupil and nephew Syavek, put him upon en- 
quiring for his fon ; but his mother kept him fo effectually 
concealed, that neither his friends nor his foes could find 
him out, which gave Ruftan inexpreflible concern 5 fome 
years after, however, Keykaus fent Guiu the fon of Gu- 
darz, a young Perfian nobleman of great capacity, into 
Turqueftan, in order to difcover his grandfon. Some fay, 
that Guiu having fought the young prince a long time in 
vain, met him by chance one day as he was hunting* and, 
knowing him by the refemblance he bore of his father 



3 



addreffed himfelf frankly to him, told him his name 
and his commiffion. Key-chofrau liftened greedily to the 
propofal made him of retiring into Perfia, but defired, 
that he might carry his mother and Piran-Viffeh, the old 
$nd faithful friend of his father, with him, that they might 
be fafe from the attempts of their enemies. This being 



agreed to, all things were concerted fo well, that they 




r 
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quitted Turqueftan and got fafe into Perfia, little to the 
fatisfa&ion of Apherafiab, -who was mighty well pleafed 
with having in his hands the heir of the Perfian diadem. 
He ordered them immediately to be purfued by feveral roads 
but all to nopurpofe, though they paffed the river Gjiehon 
in fight of their purfuers. On the arrival of Key-chofrau 
at the court of his grandfather, the face of affairs fuddenly 
changed - 3 thofe who had been avowed enemies of the prince 
Syavek his father were immediately removed, and Keykau- 
bad, to fhew his affection for the young prince, made him 
generaliffimo of his armies, and raifed Guiu, who had 
brought him back, to the higheft honours. Thus, who 
had been no friend to Syavek, began to be appreheniive of 
the power of Key-cohufrau, and therefore took all opportu- 
nities of influencing Fraiborz, the fon of Keyk 




fuggefling to him, that the new-come prince would rob 
him of the crown of Perfia, which ought by no means to 
be placed on the head of one defcended by the mother's 
fide from Tour, the implacable enemy of their name and 
nation ; thefe feeds of diffention fown, the Perfian court 
was quickly in diforder, all the nobility taking one fide or 

other, to the no fmall detriment of the affairs of the nat 

on. Keykaus in the meantime was unwilling to declare 
either againft his fon or his grandfon. At laft, to prevent, 
as far as in him lay, the inconveniences that might attend 
a difputed fucceffion, he refolved to give the competitors 
for the crown a fair opportunity of difplaying their abili- 
ties, and to declare him who had the greateft defert his 
heir. One Bahaman, who had been intruded with the ci- 
ty of Ardebil or Ardevil in the province of Aderbayagjan, 
had made 'himfelf prince of that place, and thrown off his 
allegiance to the king of Perfia. Keykaus fent a body c 
troops, under the command of his fon Fraibroz, to inveft 
the town on one fide, and an equal number under Key- 
chofrau to fit down before it on the other, informing both 




the princes, when they fet out for their refpe&ive com- 
mands, that whoever reduced the place he would declare 
fucceffor to the throne. Thus, according to his repeated 
profeflions of friendlhip to Fraiborz, fet out with him for 
the army, and did all that in his power lay to make him 
matter of Ardevil, but to no purpofe ; Bahaman, apprized 



of the fiege, had provided all things neceffary for a longde 



fence,* and was himfelf fo confummate an officer, that he 
triumphed over all the attempts of the Perfian army un- 
der Fraibqxz. Key-chofrau had better fuccefs ; the troops 

commanded 
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commmanded by this young prince behaved better tha 1 * 

thofe under his uncle, infomucb, that Bahaman, finding 

it impollible to hold out, furrendred Ardevil into his hands* 
According to agreement therefore, when he returned to 
court, Keykaus declared him heir apparent of the crown* 
and thereby put an end 2o the contention which had fo long 
fubfifted. Some fmail time after this, the good old mo- 
narch, wearied with the fatigues of royalty, retired from 
the world, and left his grandfon in the pofleflion of the 
kingdom, after a reign of one hundred and fifty years f . 
; According to the method we have hitherto purfued, 
tye fhould here take leave of Keykaus's reign. But as it is 
our defign to inform the reader, as far as we are able, of 

every thing relating to the hiftory of thofe kings we fpeak 

of, we find our fefves obliged to take notice here of fome 
variations in circumftances, into which the Perfian hifto- 
rians have fallen, as to the mo ft material fa&s reported in 
the hiftory of Keykaus : Thus, as to Saudabah, fome make 
her to have been the daughter of Qherfcbiavefch brother 
to Apheraliab ; they fay likewlfe, that fhe was the mother 

of Syavek, and that takeing foir- * difguft in his father's 
court, the ycang prince fled to that of his uncle in Tur- 
queftan, where, marrying the daughter of the king, he 
made himfcif fo confiderable, that his grand- father by the 
mother's fide caufed him to be deftroyed s. Mirkhond, 
fpeaking of the invafion made by Ruftan on Apherafiab's 
dominions, in revenge for the death of Syavek, mentions 

one Keydah, the fon of Apherafiab, who commanded the 
armies of his father, and who was (lain in fingle combat 

by Ruftan. If there be any fact in this, then it is proba- 
ble, that this duel is reprefented in the figures cut on the 
rocky mountain of Tacks-Ruftan, which we took notice 
of in our defcription of Perfia A Perfian writer hath 
taken upon him to afTert, that Keykaus ought to be re- 
garded as the Nimrod of the Hebrews, and he will have 
it, that both thefe names fignify the long liver, or the im- 
mortal, adding, that Keykaus was fo called becaufe of his 

extraordinary long reign, viz. of one hundred and fifty 

years. Mirkhond, like a good hiftorian, reports this fa&, 

and 
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and obferves, that fome have ftigmatized Keykaus with 

building the tower of Babel, and attempting to fcale hea- 
ven thereby, but he fays exprefly, that this ftory is fa- 
bulous, and ought not to be regarded ; the king of Perfia 
being a wife and pious prince, who knew well, that to 
afcend to heaven, there was no need of towers. But to 
proceed in our hiftory 1 (G). 

Key- 



D'Herbelot. Bibliotb. orient. Artie. Nembrod. 



(G) To prevent the reader's falling into any confufton with 
refpeci to the wars recorded in this hiftory, it may be neceffary 
to obferve, that the Perfians had for their neighbours, under 
the monarchs of the firft and fecond race, on the north-eaft the 
inhabitants of the extended country of Touran. We have al- 
ready fpoken fo copioufly of the fen{e and derivation of this 
name, that there is no neceffity fo* our adding any thing far- 
ther on that fubjec~t ; here it is fu&cient, that we obferve, the 
boundaries thereof were never well fixed, and that it was always 
defigned by an indefinite term, as well by the Romans as 




the orientals ; the former ftiled all the provinces on the other 
fide of that river which they called Oxus, the antient Periiana 
Gjeihon, and the moderns, Amu, Tranfoxana ; and the orien- 
tals called the fame provinces Mauaralnahar, i. e. on the other 
fide of the river, (6). This country was inhabited by the Turks, 
properly fo called, whom fome conceive to be the fame nation 
with the Tartars, and that thofe we generally call Turks have 
very little right to that app illation (7). On the eaft of Per- 
fia lay the empire of the Indies, then governed by princes who 
were natives of that country. To the fouth of Perfia lay the 
peninfula of Arabia, goverrl by its own kings ; and on the 
weft the territories of Sham 'or Schamah, for fo the Perfians fti- 
led Syria, and the other dominions of the kings of Niniveh and 
Babylon. Nothing can be darker or more confufed than the 
accounts we have from the Perfian hiftorians of the ftate of 
their neighbours in thofe times of which we are now fpeaking. 
To us there feems fome reafon to doubt, whether the word 
Khakan, made ufe of to fignify the fupreme monarch of grand 
Tartary by Mirkhond, was really heard of in thefe early times ; 
it feeuis more likely, that our Perfian hiftorian beftowed that 
title, which is now frequent, on the monarch mentioned by 
the antient hiftorians to have reigned then in thofe parts, in or- 
der to familiarize the ftile of his hiftory to his cotemporaries. 
As the country of Touran bordered as well as Iran on the 
Cafpian fea, and as the laft battle fought by Apherafiab happe 



ned 
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Key-chqsrau or Kai-khofru fucceeded peaceably to 
the throne of his grandfather, and (hewed himfelf worthy 
of that preference which had been given him 5 for in the 
firft place, he took care to rectify all abufes in courts of 
juftice throughout his whole dominions, difplacing all'fuch 
oiHcers as had made themfelves odious to the people, and 
taking every method he could devife to put the poor into a 
condition of earning bread, ifiuing for this purpofe great 
fums out of his treafury, and giving audience with the 
greater! eafe to all degrees of people. When he found his 
kingdom in tolerable order, he fummoned a grand council 
of his nobility, wherein having reprefented the miferable 
death of his father, and the mighty mifchiefs which had 
been done them by the inhabitants of Turqueftan, he de- 
fired them to fpeak their minds freely, whether it would 

not be for their intereft, as well as for his honour, if an 
army were immediately raifed for the redu&ion of Tur- 
queftan. They came unanimoufly into this propofal, 
whereupon Piran-Viffeh returned into his] own country, 
from whence, as we have heard, he fled with Key-chofrau 

and his mother. The king of Perfia, knowing that with- 
out unanimity no war could be carried on with any reafon- 
able hopes of fuccefs, took pains to reconcile himfelf to 

Thus and to his uncle Fraiborz, and to mew that his re- 
conciliation 

■ 

sied in the plains of Khuerezm, it was natural enough for him 
to fly into the mountains neareft at hand, in hopes of returning 
that way into Touran ; and when he found the enemy poffeffed 

of the paffes near the mouth of the river Gjichon, he had no 
other way left than to endeavour to get through the mountains 
of Aderbayagjan, and fo round the'Cafpian fea, till he entered 
Touran on the north, in which, however, we need not wonder 
that he proved unfuccefsful, fmce from thofe times to ours, no 
conqueror whatever has had the honour to make that tour with 
his troops, excepting only the Tartar Hero Zinjis Khan. From 
the obfervations in this note it will be veiy plain to the rea- 
der, that Iran, under the reign of this monarch Key-kofrau, 
contained very nearly the fame extent of country and the fame 
provinces, which are ftill comprehended under the empire of 
Perfia 5 and that whatever difference there might be, mud have 
lain on the provinces on the weft fide of the empire; the bounds 
of which are not exactly laid down by the Perlian hiftorians. 
As to the new kingdom on the Perlian gulph erected in. favour 
of Fraiborz, we mall have -oceafion to mention it herea£;er ; 
in the mean time, let us remark, that the fituation of this king- 
dom proves the extent of Keykofrau's empire towards the fouth- 

eaft to have been pretty near the fame with the prefent Shah's. 
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conciliation was fincere, he intrufted them with the com- 
mand of thirty thoufand horfe, and fent them to open the 
war by invading the dominion of Turqueftan k . At their 
fetting out he fpoke to them thus, " You muft know, 
that before my father married the princefs Franghiz my 
mother, he had by the daughter of his friend Piran- 
" VhTeh a fon called Ferud, This young man I am in- 
" formed has at prefent a command of the army of Aphe- 
" rafiab ; but where- ever he is, remember that he is my 
" brother, and that where- ever you find him you do him 
" no injury, but render him all the honours due to fo near 
<c a relation of mine". It happened unluckily, that the 
Perfian army no fooner entered the country of Turqueftan, 
than Ferud came to reconnoitre them at the head of a body 
of horfe. His fcouts informed him, that the Perfians were 
by far more numerous than the troops under his command 
but he, to {hew his valour, inftead of retiring, attacked 
very brifkly the army under the command of Thus, who, 
as foon as he underftood that Ferud was at the head of the 
Turks, ordered his forces to retire, and prefenting him- 
felf before the young prince, informed him of the order 
he had received from his brother the king of Perfia. Fe- 
rud, full of imprudent bravery, would not be perfuaded to 
retire, but caufing the Turkifti horfe to make a frefti at- 
tack, ■ the Perfians repulfed them with great flaughter, and 
Ferud, to the mighty regret of thewhole army,^was found 
dead upon the place 1 . Key-chofrau received this news with 
great concern, and apprehending that Thus had been in 
fome meafure inftrumental to his brother's death, he fent 
orders to his uncle Fraiborz to take upon him the com- 
mand of the army, and to fend back Thus a prifoner, to 
anfwer in Perfia for his conduct. Fraiborz executed the 

t 

king's commands exactly with refpecT: to Thus, and then 

marched farther into Turqueftan. Apherafiab gave the 

command of the great army he had raifed to Piran-VifFeh 

the mofi experienced of his generals, and who was 
perfectly acquainted with the Perfian difcipline This ex- 
cellent officer did all that could be expected from him, 
he gave Fraiborz and Gudar fo much trouble, and knew 

fo well how to encamp his troops out of danger of an 
attack, that at length the Perfians were conftrained to re- 
treat, not without very considerable lofs j Gudar, who 

* commanded 
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commanded in the rear, having no lefs than feventy gentle- 
men of his own family (lain m . The news of this defeat ob- 
liged the king to take other meafures ; he therefore removed 
his uncle from the command of the army, and gave it to 

Gudar, to whofe valour and conduct it was owing, that 

any part thereof efcaped. He alfo fent Thus, who had 
fully juftified hinifelf as to the death of Ferud, with a 
reinforcement of troops, in order to enable him to carry 
on the war. Apherafiab, perceiving that the Perfians 
were refolved to deftroy his empire, called to his affiftance 
the Kha-khan or king of great Tartary and Schangal king 

of the Indies, and by the help of his confederates pufhed 

the Perfian troops fo clofely, that they being far inferior in 
number were forced to retire into the mountains of 
Choraffan, where they threw up intrenchments, and for- 
tified their camp in the beft manner they could. Key- 
chofrau, informed of their diftrefs, fent orders to Ruftan 
to march with the utmoft diligence to their affiftance. That 
experienced general readily obeyed his mafter, and the Per- 
fian army that was befieged in the mountains, when they 
heard of his approach, made no queftion of carrying the 
victory. Ruftan, as an earneft thereof, deceived the vi- 
gilance of the Turkifh officers, and, pafling their advanced 
guards in the night, entered the Perfian camp, before the 
enemy was aware. The next day the molt bloody battle 
was fought, that hitherto had been feen in Perfia Ruftan 
did wonders, he took prifoner the Kha-khan and Kaimus, 
one of the principal generals in the fervice of Apherafiab. 
In the end victory declared itfelf for the Perfians* and 
Apherafiab, having loft half his army, was obliged to re- 
tire with the reft into his own dominions. Notwith- 
Handing this mighty lofs, the king of Turqueftan medi- 
tated new invafions, exhaufting his whole country to 
draw together an army fuificient for his purpofe. Key- 

chofrau on the other hand fet four great armies on foot, 
the chief of which lay in the neighbourhood of Balch, 
under the command of Gudar. Againft him Apherafiab 
fent a detachment of his choiceft troops under the com- 
mand of Piran-Vifieh, the beft officer in his dominions. 
The two armies had not long been in the neighbourhood 
of each other, before an a&on enfued, wherein Piran- 
Viffeh was killed and his army beaten When Gudar. 

daw 
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faw the body of Piran-VhTeh on the ground, he alighted 

from his horfe, and remembering the courtefies that no- 
bleman had formerly done to Syavek and to Key-chofrau* 
when, a young man, he bedewed it with his tears, and 
took care afterwards to fee it interred with all the honours 
due to fo great and worthy a man* Of which when the 

king of Perfia was informed , he highly commended his 
general, and fpc,':e with very great regret of the death of 
his old friend n . Aphera{iab 4 when informed of this new 
difafter, fent his £>h Schidah to command the remains of 
the army, which he caufed to be reinforced as foon as 
poffible. By this time Key-chofrau was come in perfon 
to his army, and marched at the head thereof, through 
the plains in the neighbourhood of the Cafpian fea. Schi- 
dah, thinking this a proper place to give battle, advanced 
with his army, and attacked the Perfians with great re* 
folution ; but his fuccefe was not anfwerable to his va- 
lour, for he was killed in the beginning of the engage- 
ment, and all his army cut to pieces. The king of 
Perfia furvey ing the field of battle, and the vaft number 
of dead bodies whi^i lay thereon, cryed but aloud, Khua- 
refmi-bud, i. e, I have feen my defire ; whence the plains 
in which this battle v/as fought, and the province where- 
in they lye, received the appellation of Khuarezm, which 
they ftill retain. Key-chofrau pufhed on the war now 
with the greateil vigour, marching direcly towards the 
capital of Turqueftan, whither Apheraiiab had retired 
but this prince not thinking himfelf fafe there, becaufe 
the people murmured loudly at the evils they felt, firft 
fent away his Haram, and then retired himfelf. His wives 
and children fell a fhort time afterwards into the hands 
of Key-chofrau, who treated them with all imaginable 
kindnefs and refpecl: ; Apheraiiab wandered from province 
to province with a fmall body of troops, till, being (hut 
up in the mountains of Aderbayagjan, he was at laft 
taken prifoner, and by the orders of Key-chofrau put to 
death °. Thus ended this long and bloody war, which 
had well nigh exhaufted both empires, After it was 
wasfinifhed, Key-chofrau fixed his court at Balch, for the 
conveniency of governing Touran as well as Iran ; there 
it was, that feeing himfelf in full poiTeffion of two great 
empires, this monarch did what none of his predecefibrs 

had ^nought of. He computed all the levies which had 

been 
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been made on Perfia for the carrying on the war again** 
the Turks, and out of the mighty treafures which were 
fallen into his hands, he reftored to every family the 
amount of the taxes they had paid. He fent for his 
uncle Fraiborz, and after having commended him for his 
fidelity, he erected feveral provinces on the fliore of the 
Perfian gulph into a kingdom, , and made him fovereign 
thereof. He afTembled the nobility of Touran, and having 
(hewn them the folly of hating the inhabitants of Iran, 
as they had hitherto done, he advifed them lo confi- 
der of ways and means for re-eftabliftiing the peace of their 
country, and aflured them he would contribute to it as 
far as lay in his power He then marked out the quar- 
ters, and fettled the yearly pay of his army, took an exact 
account of the ftate of all the provinces, reformed feve- 
ral abufes in religion ; and when he had done all this, he 
faid he had reigned long enough for his own glory, and 
that it was now time for him to quit the world, and de- 
dicate the reft of his days to God. with this view he in 
troduced his fucceffor Lohorafb into a grand affembly of the 

nobility, he put the Tagi on his head, and retired himfelf 
to a cell in the defart, having attained to the age of ninety 
years, fixty of which he had pafled upon the throne p. 
What has been above related of the. reign of Key- 

chofrau is taken from the beft and moft credible hiftorians, 

and connected with all the accuracy in our power ; 
let us now fee what other remarkable facts have been 
related of this monarch, which could not fo well be re- 
duced into the order we have followed. With refpect 

to the decifive battle fought againft the king of Turque- 
ftan, fome writers tells us, that it was not a general en- 
gagement, but that twelve Turks and as many Perfians 
fought in the fight of both armies, which providence de- 
cided in favour of the latter , and this combat is very 
famous in oriental romances, where it is generally ftiled 
Genk duazde Rokh, i. e. the combat of the twelve 
heroes. The terms on which this combat was fought 
were thefe \ that if the Turks were victorious, the Per- 
fians mould own Apherafiab for their lord, but in cafe 
the Perfians were fuccefsful, then the Turks were to retire 
into their own country, and fo quit all pretenfions to 

Iran q . Apherafiab complied with the agreement, and 

marched directly back into his own country j but,^Jay 

the 
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the fame writers, he foon after broke the peace 
fending his fon with a numerous body of horfe to make 
inroads into Perfia. In confequence of which followed 
the battle of Khuarezm, in which they make Aphe- 
rafiab and his brother to have been prefent They add* 
that, after the lofs of the battle, Apherafiab with the 
remains of his army fled into the mountainous countries 
on the banks of the Cafpian fea, intending to pafs if 
poflible behind it, and fo thro' the extended territories of 
the Kipjaks into his own dominions j but his efforts 
Were vain, the forces of Kev-chofrau furrounded the hand- 
ful of troops Apherafiab had with him in the mountains 
of Aderbayagjan, fo that he was at laft taken pr'.foner and 

put to death r . Mirkhond and »the writers we have 

followed do not fay much as to the perfonal bravery of 
Key-chofrau, but there are writers who inform us of a 
very extraordinary act of chivalry performed by this, 
monarch. They tell us, that in his reign there appeared 
in the mountains, which feparate Irak Ajemi from Phars, 
or, as we call them, Parthia from proper Perfia, a mon- 
ftrous ferpent, which {truck the people with fuch terror 
that they abandoned their habitations, and left all the ad- 
jacent country defolate; this formidable dragon they ftiled 
'Gavfchid. The king, being informed of this, refolved 
like a good prince to go immediately and deftroy this 



rnonfter. Key-chofrau hunted it for fome time before he 
came up with it, but at laft he found it in its den in 
the mountains of Aderbayagjan, and his guards flying 
at the fight of the dragon he attacked it alone, and killed 



it with his own hand. On the fpot where this remarkable 
deed was done, a Pyrasum or fire* temple was erected^ 
called in fucceeding times Deir Gavfchid, i. e. the ha- 
bitation of Gavfchid j renowned to this day among the Per-, 
fees, and held by fome to be the firft fire- temple eredled 
in Perfia, which* however, we doubt, if they mean, as 
certainly they do, that it was erected in the reign of Key- 
chofrau Though fome writers are filent as to the va- 
lour of this prince, yet all who treat of his reign expatiate 
loudly on his wifdom and piety. Some believe him a 
prophet, moft acknowledge that he converfed with the pro- 
phets, and was in a peculiar manner favoured by the Al- 
mighty 

T Mirkhond. Hift. ubi fupra. 8 D'Herbelot. BibHotL 
Orient. -Artie. Deir. Gafvid. 
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mighty, for the great regard he always (hewed towards re- 
ligion and religious perfons. During his reign flourifhed 




Lokman the famous philofopher of the eaft, called 
way of firname Lokman Al- Hakim, i. e. Lokman the 
wife. It would lead us far out of our way mould we 
enter here too deeply into the hiftory of this extraordinary 
perfon we mall therefore content ourfelves with obferve- 
ing, that it is generally agreed he was by birth an Ethi- 
opian or Nubian, the oriental word Habafchi including 
both ; his parents mean, and bimfelf fold for a (lave, and 
carried from one place to another, till at laft he was 
brought into the land of Ifrael, where he lived under the 
reigns of David ana Solomon. The Arabian writers tell 
us, that fleeping in this condition during the heat of the 
day, the angels entered his room and awaked him, with 
this falutation, Lokman, we are the meilengers of God, 
thy creator and ours, who hath fent us to thee to inform 
thee, that he will make thee a monarch and his lieutenant 
over the whole eai th. Lokman, after remaining filent 
for a fmall fpace, returned this anfwer : If by the abfo- 
lute command of God I am to become what you fay, his 
will muft be fulfilled in ail things, and 1 hope, if it comes 
to pafs, that lie will afford me the neceffary affiftance of 
his grace, that I may exa£Hy execute his orders , but if 
he would give me leave to chufe, I wifh rather to continue 
in the ftate I am in, and that he would prevent me from 

ofFending him, without which grace all the pomp and 
grandeur of the world would be to me no more than a 
cumbrous and infupportable load. This, fay thefe authors, 
appeared fo juft in the fight of God, that he beftowed 



on Lokman fuch an excellent underftanding, that he com- 
pofed, fay thev r , ten thoufand apologues, moral maxims, 
and wife fayings, each of them more valuable than the 



whole world. A phrafe implying no more, than that they 
are highly ufeful as weli as wonderfully fublime. They 
tell us rdfo, that Lokman itandincr one day in the midft of 
a preat number of people, who ail lifvened greedily to his 
wife and plcafant difcourfes, a Hebrew of great quality 
a"'ke.-:i him, if he vsv, not the black Have whom he had 

feen formerly tending the Oieep : Lokman readily anfwered, 
I i*.rn, and ho.v then, kid the nobleman, have you at- 
tained fo mgh a degree of virtue ? Why, anfwered Lok- 
nvn, b :hefe three eafy fte i />s : I have -slw.?vr. fnoke the 
truth, I have consequently kept my word, arid f have 

never meddled in any thing which did not concern me. A 

Perfian 



w 
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Perfian poet hath recorded another extraordinary inftance of 
Lokman's prefence of mind ; his matter fent him with 
fome other flaves to gather fruit in his garden, the reft eat 
the bed, and when his matter miffed them, they roundly 
fwore that Lokman eat them whether they would or not. 
The matter, Sir, laid Lokman, is ealily decided ; let us all 
drink heartily of warm water, and then let us join hands 
and .run round ; his lord commanded the experiment to be 

immediately made, upon which they all fell a vomiting 
with this difference, that they brought up the fruits which 
they had eaten, and Lokman nothing but the warm water. 
The comment of the Perfian poet on tins ftory is fo re- 
markable, that the reader will doubtlefs be pleafed to fee 
it " When we fhall all drink of this hot water at our 
" tryals, in the day of the laft judgment, then what- 
" ever has been concealed in the heart, and hidden far 

" from thefsght of men, fhall be thrown up in the view 

" of all the world ; and the hypocrite, who acquired 
" reputation of a faint by his diffembling, fhall then be 
<c covered with (hame and confufion of face". What we 
have reported is fufficient to (hew, that there is a ttrong 
referoblance between the hiftory of Lokman, as reported 

the eaftern writers, and that of iEfop, as we find 




written by the Greeks. Both were mean in their origin 



al ; both flaves through the feverity of fortune 3 both fa- 
mous for their wifdom ; and both delivered their maxims 
in the fame manner, that is by way of apologue. B 



there is a wide difference between the times in which, 
the oriental authors fay, Lokman lived, and thofe where- 
in the Greeks place Mox}, As to the fir ft > it is general- 
ly allowed, that Lokman lived in the reign of Solomon, 
whereas ffioy is faid to have been cotempurary with 
Crcefus king "of Lydia and Solon the Athenian !?idfla- 
*or. From the hiftory of their lives, and from the e^.m- 
parifon of their fables, there is all she reaibn in the 
world to belive, that Lokman and JE fop were the fame 
perfon ; the dimculiy feems to lie here, whether the 
Greeks {f.cle him from the orientals, or whether the 




orientals took him from the Greeks. It fee*r 
natural to believe the former, fince in fuch cafes the 
Greeks are known to have been notorious thieves, and to 



have altered every point of antient hiftory they were 1 abk 
to trreir own advantage. Befides the apologue was cer- 
nly the favourite mode of teaching, in the eatt, long hi 



fore that or anv other kind of learning was known to the 
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after all, this is but conjecture, which we offer to the 
reader's confideration, rather than his belief. The chief 
reafon why Lokman is fo much confidered in the eaft is, 
becaufe Mohammed has mentioned him in terms of re- 
fpe<$l in the Koran, and has affirmed, that God bellowed 
on him the gift of extraordinary wifdom K His fables, 
which are far from being numerous, have been printed in 
Arabic and Latin at Leyden, fo that Europe is now no 
Granger to the wifdom of that famous perfon u . But to 
return to Key-chofrau ; he is reported to have been him- 
felf a very wife and very learned prince, as well as re- 
markably pious. He was very fortunate throughout his 
reign, and yet he was fo little exalted by an uninterrup- 
ted feries of good fortune, that he not only refigned the 
crown, and retired into the defarts on the fkirts of the 

province of Aderbayagjan, but left alfo this remarkable 
memento to all his fucceffbrs, by caufing it to be engraved 



of the rooms of the palace w . (Hj 



We 



1 Koran. Sor. Lokman. u D'Herbelot. Biblioth. orient. 
Art. Lokman. Note H, w Mirkhond. Hift. fe&. xiv. 

D'Herbelot. Art. Kaichofrau. 



(H) It is very fit that we lhould give an account in this note 
what our reafons were for inferting the life of Lokman in the 
Perfian hiftory. Not to trouble the reader with too long a de- 
tail, we mall acquaint him with no more than two. Firft, Lok- 
man wrote in the Perfian language, as is generally agreed, and 
as the learned editor of his fables in Holland politive affirms 
(8). 2dly, It is from Perfian writers that we have the beft and 
fulleit accounts of Lokman's life and manners, and astheycon- 
ftantly fpeak of him as cotemporary with Key-chofrau, the 
third king of their fecond dynafty, it was but juft, that we lhould 
infert his memoirs under that reign. Having thus juftifyM our 
fpeaking of Lokman here, let us be indulged a few thoughts 
on fable, and on the high reputation which this author has ob- 
tained from his writing in that way. It is univerfally agreed, 
that the apologue was one of the moft antient methods of in- 
truding, and of confequence that it was invented in the eaft; 
where indeed ail kind of fcience took birth. That this mode of 
teaching was far eider than Lokman's days, admitting that he 
lived where the oriental writers have placed him, we know from 
the facred writings. And that this method was long, if it be 
not icili, cultivated in the eaft, is a point fo notorious, that we 
need not undertake its proof. Bilhop Patrick has advanced a 

very 



(8) Prefat. Erpen. Kocm. FabuL • 
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We ought not to value ourfelves too much on our exal- 
tation above the ordinary rank of men, fince we are no 
more fecure of our crowns than they of their eftates ; that 
which defcended from feveral monarchs to me will defcend, 
when I am gone, to feveral others ; who then would be 
proud of what is uncertain in itfelf, and cannot at beft laft 

long ? 

Lohrasp, or Lohorafb, was the fucceflbr of Key-Lohrasp, 
chofrau, and his near relation ; that prince having no heirs 
male. The authors who have recorded the principal e- 
vents, which happened under the reigns of the feveral 
princes of the firft and fecond race, differ in no part of 
their account fo much as where they fpeak of the actions of 
this prince. For the reader's eafe as well our own, we 
will firft give, as fuccinctly as we can, the ftory of this 
monarch's reign, according to Mirkhond, and we mall 
afterwards fet down fuch variations as feem of greateft 

importance, affixing the authors names from whom they 



T 3 



are 



very ingenious, though it may be no very folid, opinion in rela- 
tion to the rife and decay of fable. He fays, that it was in- 
vented in early times, when, mankind were as yet rude, and 
hiftories unwritten j that as thefe came into vogue fable declined, 
becaufe truth being always preferable to falfehood, men chofe rar 
thtr to appeal to facts which had happened, than to fuppofe 
things which might never come to pafs (q). But, with the bi- 
ftiop's good leave, the other fide of the argument may be taken, 
and fupported with greater force ; for points of hiftory are very 
feldom exactly agreed on in all their circumftances, and confe- 
quently can hardly ever be fimilar one to another ; whereas fa- 
bles, which are indeed reprefentations of facts without names, 
may be adjufted to the utmoft nicety, and confequently are able 
to itrike with far greater vigor than any hiftory applied. We 
will give an inftance which will effectually fupport what we fay. 
Might not Nathan the prophet, when he reproved David for 
taking the wife of Uriah, have eafily bethought him of fome 
hiftory, which would very nearly have reprefented the cafe of 
' that prince ; but will any man fay, that a lecture from hiftory 
would have penetrated the foul of David with fo lively a forrow 
as Nathan's noble application of his parable, Thou art the mad 

( 10 ) ? Fables fhew us truth in an eafy natural light, and the mind 

having thus confented to a doctrine propofed, the underftanding 
afterwards applies ; and we learn with the greater eafe, becaufe* 

we do not difcern the teacher. But to return to Lokman, his 

. fame 



(9) Vid. Preface to his paraphrafe on ' the proverbs. 
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are taken. Lchrafp was the nephew to king Keykaus's 
brother, and was the next heir- male of the royal line. 
He was ele&ed king, and not without confiderable oppo- 
fition ; his temper was known to be fevere and haughty, 



the grandees therefore were many of them for putting the 
fcepter into a milder hand ; and at the head of this faction 
was Zal-zer the father of Ruftan ; but their cabals were 

vain, Lohrafp carried it in fpite of them all, and was de- 
clared king. As foon as he was feated on the throne he 
determined with himfelf to raife hi;; reputation, and to ex 



tend bis empire by making war on both fides thereof; in 



conftquence of this refolution he fixed his court at Balch, 
and took all pofiible methods for putting every thing in the 
beft order in the eaftern provinces of Iran. He fent in the 
mean time his general Gudarz, with a puiflant army into 
Shamach or Syria, with orders to reduce the whole of that 
large country under his power. Gudarz effectually an- 
fwered his matter's expectation ; he conquered all Syria as 
far as D&mafcus, and alfo Paleftine, with the famous city 

of Jerufalem, called by the Perfians the Habitation of the 

faints. 



fame is fo great and fo univerfal throughout the eaft, that to ex- 

prcis ?m high idea of any man's wifdom, they are wont to fay, as 
the learned Erpennitis expreffes it, Non necelfe eft docere Loc- 
manum, There is no need of teaching Lokman f u ). His 
fables were doubtlefs almoft without number, but the colie&ion 
we have of them is not large ; Sir John Chardin has printed a 
French translation of them, which agrees exactly with the Ara- 
bic a -A Latin verfions' above referred to ; we call them verfions. 



bec&ufe, as we obferved before, Lokman wrote originally in 



Perfim ; and at this day,, Sir John Chardin tells us, this nation 



fond oi vhem, that they are the firft things they teach their 
chiidrc;:, and fpare no pains to make them enter into and com- 
prehend their meaning. An inllance or two may not be unac* 
ceptable (12). 

The Boy in the River. 
*' A little boy went one day into a river, and, not having 

learned to fv/im, had like to have been drowned; feeing a 
mnn at a diiknee he called out to him for help: the man, as 
foon as he law the lad's diftrefs, began to expoftulate with 
him on the folly of going into a river before he had learned 
" to fwim, the Boy initead of anfwering him cried out, Save 
*« me, lave me, ana then chide as long as you will". 

The 



it 



f 



(11) Praefat. Arpen. Lokman. Fab. p. 7. (12) Chardim 
Voyae, torn. 227* 
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faints. The reigning king of the Jews fubmitted and pro- 
mifed to pay tribute, for which he put as hoftages into the 
hands of the Perfian general feveral perfons of quality, 
whom Gudarz quickly afterwards caufed to be nain ; this 
provoked the Jews to a rebellion, and gave Gudarz the 
opportunity he wanted of facking Jerufalem, where he 
treated the inhabitants with inexpreflible cruelty ; and have- 

ing loaded his foldiers with riches he retired, and carried 

into Perfia with him a vaft number of captives. Km 
Lohrafp had two fons, the eldeft called Gufhtafp, the 
younger named Zaris ; the former was of a fierce ha ugh 




ty difpofnion, but was at the fame time warlike and of 
great abilities: this young prince drew in many, who were 
defirous of novelty, to join with him in a rebellion againft 
his father, in which he had at flrn: fuccefs, and gained o- 
ver to him a very confiderable party ; but Lohrafp, having 
drawn together all his friends, and having alfo done every 



thing in his power to engage the people to his fervice, 



marched fo brifkly againft his fon, that Guihtafp's ad 
herents, fearing the fortune of the day in cafe of a battle, 
abandoned him by degrees, which he obferving began imme- 
diately to provide for his own fafety, by retiring into Tur- 

queftan in fo diftrefled a condition, that he lived even at 

T 4 that 



The Smith and his Dog, 
cf An honeft fmith had a dog thatfleep ,11 the while his matter 
" was at work ; but as foon as he left oif and fat down with his 



" companions to dinner, the dog waked, and folicited him for 
" meat ; Worthlefs animal, faid the fmith, how canft thou fleep 

amidft the noife of hammers Which fhake the very earth, and 
yet wake at the wagging of one's jaws, which fcarce make 
any noife at air' ? 



The Goofe and the Swallow. 



ei The goofe and the Swallow entered into a league of friend- 
Ihip, and refolved to live together. They came unluckily to 
a place where the fowlers were watching ; the fwallovv, as 
foon as ihe faw them, flew away, but the poor goofe, not being 
" able to make ufe of her wings, was taken and killed'" . 

The pafTage in the Alcoran referred to in the text, is the 
whole xxx i ft chapter, which therefore bears the title of Lokman. 
Mohammed fpeaks in his own perfon at the beginning thereof, 
vehemently declaiming againft the irreligious perfons and idola- 
ters, fuch efpecially as defpifed the Koran, and lived in the er- 
rors of their fathers ; he then makes God fpeak thus ; " We 

umpired 
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that court unknown and unfufpe&ed. Here, by a very 
odd accident, he married the daughter of the reigning 
prince. It was it feems a cuftom in that country, that 
whenever the king had a mind to difpofe of a daughter in 
marriage, public notice was given, and the people affem- 
bled in great numbers in an open court, where being dif- 
pofed into the beft order the place would allow, the king 
entered with his daughter, one of whofe hands was held in 



his, and in the other {he had a golden apple, enriched with 



precious ftones ; when they were advanced into 
die of the place, the king let go his daughter's hand, and 
fhe, after walking: round and obferving every body diligent 





beftowed her apple and herfelf on the man (he liked 
beft. It happened not long after Gufhtafp's arrival in 

dan, that the king determined to marry his eldeft 
daughter, and having brought her out into the court after 

the manner before defcribed, me, after looking a little a- 
bout her, gave her apple and her perfon to this unknown.. 
The grandees of Touran were inexpreflibly vexed at fee- 
ing themfelves defpifed by the princefs for a Itranger, whom 
they fuppofed of no birth. They therefore engaged the 

kin 




V infpired knowledge into Lokman and taught him to give God 
thanks j he that returneth thanks to God for his graces doth 
** good to his foul, for God hateth the ungrateful, and praife 
" is in all places due to him. Remember, thou, that ^okman, 
" faid to his fon, O ! my fon, believe not that God hath equals ; 

f it is an exceeding great fin ; we have commanded man to 
i* honour his father and mother, his mother bringeth him forth 
cc with forrow, and weaneth him at two years old ; be not thou. 
ec forgetful of God's benefits ; honour thy father and thy mo* 
dier, for thou fhalt one day be judged before God. 1 ' The 

reft of the chapter contains a great many excellent admonitions, 

all of which an.- put into the mouth of Lokman, and confequent- 
ihew how high this philosopher flood in the opinion of Mo- 
hammed. To fay the truth, he was a very artful perfon, and 
took care never to run counter to popular opinions, where it 
might be avoided, The character of Lokman was too well efta- 
bliihed to be overturned by him and therefore he very wifely 
represented him as one who had long ago taught the fame doc- 
trines which he now fought to recommend. Hence, however, it 
has come to pafs, that fome commentators on the Koran have 

taught that Lokman was a prophet, tho' others underftand what 

Mohammed fays of that Sage's having only the gift of Ijpach-. 




1" 




(13). 
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king to make a law, that for the future the princeffes of 
Touran fhould have their choice only out of people of high 
quality, that the royal line might not be drawn into con- 
tempt. The king had ftill two daughters as remarkable 
for their beauty as their birth ; thefe were demanded in 
marriage by the two fons of a neighbouring and potent 
prince, to whom the king of Touran made no fcruple of 
promifing them on this condition, that they reduced unde* 
his obedience two lords who had revoked, and who com- 



r 

mitted great devaluations throughout all Touran. The 



young princes, confidering the difficulty of this tafk, had 
recourfe to Gufhtafp, of whofe prowefs they had feen fre- 
quent proofs, and engaged him to be affiftant therein. 
Gufhtafp, as foon as he had undertaken to ferve them, 
appointed a hunting- match, and invited the two brothers 
to be of the party ; he alfo brought to the chace a fmall 
body of refolute friends. When they were aflembled he 
Jet them into his project, which was to go immediately to 
a certain cattle, where he was informed the two rebel lords 
had an interview, and to ftorm it before they could have 
any intelligence of their expedition ; this was immediate- 
ly agreed to, and inftantly carried into execution. Guih- 
tafp entered the place firft himfelf, and having feized the 
rebels, put them into the hands of the two princes, who 
Conducted them to court, and prefented them to the kii 
The Turkifti monarch was prodigioully pleafed with this 
fate of arms, and very readily made good his promife to 
the princes, by giving them his daughters in marriage, 
few days after he caufed great feafts to be celebrated, and 
appointed public tournaments, wherein Gufhtafp behaved 
himfelf in fuch a manner, that he carried the glory of the 
day from all who were prefent. The king, who had hi- 

lt little countenance, fpoke to him on 




therto (hewed him but little countenance, 

thisoccafion very kindly, and gave him the high eft praifes. 
Gufhtafp took this opportunity of faying, that if he had 
excelled in combats that were not in earneft, he had like- 
wife been of fome ufe in quelling the difturbers of the 
public peace. This ftruck the king's mind, who eafily 
comprehended the meaning, and, having diligently fought 
out the truth, made Gufhtafp henceforward his favorite. 
It is to be obferved, that after the conqueft of Touran by 
Key-kofrau, though the people were left to live under their 
ownjaws and their own princes, yet they were obliged to 
own the fuperiority of the monarchs of Iran, and to pay 

them a confiderablc tribute, Guihtafp per/uaded his fa- 
ther* 
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ther-in-law that this was at once difhonourable and need- 

lefs, and therefore advifed him to throw off the yoke 

refufing tribute, and by making preparations for and de- 
claring war againft Lohrafp, in cafe he mould difpute his 
independency. This Gufhtafp did to be revenged of his 




father, and from an apprehenfion, that, if he was ever 
difcovered, the nobility of Touran in a time of peace 
would certainly deliver him up. Lohrafp was exceedingly 

furprized at the arrival of the Turkifh embafTador in his 
court ; he treated him, however, with great civility, and 
endeavoured to get out of him the true fource of thefe ex- 
traordinary proceedings. The embafTador at firft thought 
to put him off with trivial anfwers, r but on the king's pref- 



fing him, he acknowledged at laft, that a certain ftranger, 



who had married his matter's daughter, was the true au- 
thor of all this mifchief. Lohrafp no fooner heard this, 
than he gueffed it was his fon, and immediately difpatched 
a meffenger to enquire privately, whether it was fo or not ; 
as foon as he was certain, that this new and dangerous e- 
nemy of his was his fon Gufhtafp, he took at the fame time 
a moft ftrange and moft generous refolution, which was to 
(pare his people at the expence of his crown. He found 
he was grown old, he faw the ambition of his fon was to 
be fatisned with nothing lefs than the diadem ; and as he 
knew he was brave and wife, though undutiful to him, 
tie determined to refign to him his dominions ; and in or- 
der to this he fent his younger fon Zaris with the Tagi, 
or enfign of the royal dignity in Perfia, to his brother in 
Turqueftan. Zaris took care to give his brother private 
•notice of his arrival ; Gufhtafp went immediately to pay 
him a vifit, and, being informed of his father's refolution, 

accepted the Tagi or Tiara, and caufed himfelf to be fo- 
lemnly proclaimed kins; of Perfia. His father-in-law was 



at firft prodigioufly difturbed, conceiving, that there was 
fome treafon againft him in thefe proceedings, but when 
he found things were really as they had been reprefented, 
.he was overjoyed to the higheft degree ; and the nobility 
of Touran came in crouds to pay their compliments to tht 
new king of Perfia. Thefe ceremonies over, Gufhtafp 
took leave of his father-in-law, and with his wife Karathun 
fet out for his own dominions, carrying with him, a grand 
retinue and a confiderable number of camels loaded with 
riches. Lohrafp received his fon with all the marks often- 
dernefs and joy ; Gufhtafp retained him at court for many 

years, and did nothing without his advice j at laft the good 

old 
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old man withdrew to lead a folitary life, to meditate on the 
vanities- of this world, and to contemplate the wifdom and 
goodnefs of God. ' A mort time after he died, having firft 
fent for his fon, and given him in his laft moments the moft 
falutary counfels, in refpedr. to his own glory and the good 
of his people. This Lohrafp was furnamed Balki, i. e. 
the Balchian, becaufe he refided moftly at Balk or Balch, 
one of the moft antient cities in his dominions p. 

It muft be owned, that the foregoing account taken 
from Mirkhond is by no means agreeable to what other 
Perfian authors have written ,on the fame fubjecT:. In two 
of the moft celebrated hiftories of this people we find it re- 
corded, that Lohrafp was the grand fon of Keykobad, and 
that he was oppofed by the Perfian nobility, not for his 



cruelty or pride, as Mirkhond fuggefts, but becaufe his 



father and himftlf had led their lives in privacy, whence it 
was believed, he had not the capacity of reigning; it is 
alfo faid, that he was the firft Perfian monarch who enact- 
ed martial laws, and obliged his troops to live like the reft 
of his fubje&s, according to the rules of equity and juftice, 

and not as they had hitherto done, at free quarter, and in 
contempt of both. He allowed his general officers and 
governors of provinces to give audience on a tribunal, 
raifed one ftory from the ground, and railed round about, 
referving to himftlf only this diftin&ion, that he had a 
carpet or cloth of ftate thrown before his footftool. We 
are likewife told, that the name of the general fent by 
this prince to invade Syria and Paleftine was Raham, and 
that he was furnamed by the Perfians Bakhtalnaffar, from 
whence the Hebrews framed the name of Nebuchadnez- 
zer, and the Greeks Nabuchadonofar. We have alfo on 
the fame authority the hiftory of Guftitafp's flight, mar- 
riage, and fucceffion to the throne of Perfia ; but we are 
likewife told what little agrees with Mirkond's hiftory, that 
Lohrafp, within a (hort time after he reftgned the throne. 



was befieged in the city of Balch by Arjafp, nephew of 



Apherafiab the famous Turkifh monarch, who, after the 
town fell into his hands, caufed the old king of Perfia to 
be put to death, after he had reigned 120 years q (I). 

Khondemir 



p Mirkhond. Hift. feci:, xv. 9 Lebtarik. Tarik. Montekeb. 




We have already fpoken of Mirkhond, from whom the 

greateft p;.rter our hiiiory is taken ; here therefore let us give 

the reader a ihort account of the two hiftories, mentioned in the 

text, 
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Khondemir the famous Perfian hiftorian, differs not only 
from Mirkhond, but the writers laft cited ; he fays, that 
Lohrafp was the fon of Keykaus's brother, and that he was 
ele&ed on account of his extraordinary virtue ; according 
to him it was Gudarz who conquered Paleftine, and was 
furnamed by the Perfians Bakht-Naflar ; which furname 
has occafioned fuch confufion among the Hebrew and 
Greek writers. As to the flight of Guftitafp, this writer 
fays, that he retired to the court of a certain Greek prince, 
where he married the king's eldeft daughter, called by him 
Kenaioum, and who, as he tells the ftory, prefented him 
publickly with an orange, which is plainly fubftituted for 
the golden apple. Inftead of the two rebellious lords he 
fpeaks of two terrible monfters, that this Grecian prince, 
whoever he was, infilled fhould be killed by thofe who pre- 
tended to the young princefles who were ftill unmarried. 

The firft of thefe was a furious ferpent, which had its 
den in a wood fo very thick, that it was thought almoft im- 
poffible to penetrate it, in order to combat this deftru&ive 
animal: the other was a lion prodigioufly fierce, which 
traverfed the plain country, and tore to pieces all he met 
with, whither of human kind or cattle. Two of the 
chief princes of Greece, who were pretenders to the daugh- 
ters of the king in whofe court Gufhtafp lived, were quite 

ab allied 

* 

I 

text, and their authors, that he may be able to judge in fome 
meafure of the credit due to each. Tarikh Montekeb is the 
Turkiih name of a tranflation of a Perfian hiftory, ftiled in that 
language Tarikh Khozideh, i. e, the chofen chronicle, written 
originally in Perfian verfe, and afterwards reduced into profe by 
its author Hamdallah Ben Abibekr Ben Ahmed Ben Affer Al- 
Maftoufi al Cazvini, i. e. native of the city of Caftiin. It con- 
tains a general hiftory from the creation to A. H. 730 (14). 
The book commonly cited under the title of Lebtarik is pro- 
perly called Lobb Al Taovarikh, i. e. the marrow of hifto- 
ries ; it written in the Perfian language, by Johia Ben Abdal* 
lathif Al Cazvini ; it is divided into four books ; the firft con- 
taining the life of Mohammed and the twelve Imams ; the fe- 
cond the lives and reigns of the kings who governed before the 
introduction of Mohammedifm ; the third the hiftory of 
the reigning family in Perfia ; the fourth an uniyerfal hiftory of 
the dynafties prior to Mohammed : It comes down to A. H. 948. 
the author dying in 960, or in the year 1552, according to our 
account (15). 

■ 

(14) D'Herbelot. Biblioth, orient. Art. Tarkih. Khozideh, 

(15) JD'Herbelot. Biblioth. orieat. Art. Lobb. AL Taoverikb 
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abafhed at thefe propofals, defpairing of the conqueft of 
the monfters, and confequently of the princefles. How- 
ever, they informed Gufhtafp of the anfwerthe king had 
given them. Gufhtafp readily offered them his afliftance, 



and accordingly attacked the monfters, killed them both, 
and gave all the honour of thefe extraordinary feats of chi- 
valry to the two Greek princes, which procured for them 
the wives they defired. Some time after this, Gufhtafp 
growing a little into the king's favour, that prince afked 
him one day how he pafled his time 5 Gufhtafp anfwered, 
that fometimes he went a hunting, and that lately as he was 



taking that diverfion, he killed two extraordinary 



the king immediately underftood what he meant, and, have^ 
ing caufed the matter to be thoroughly enquired into, found, 
that Gufhtafp had flain the monfters, upon which he im- 
mediately made him his chief minifter as well as favourite ; 
and at his perfuafion refufedtopay the king of Perfia the 
tribute which he was wont to fend him yearly, and alfo to 
declare war againft him. Lohrafp, being inform'd of this, 
immediately conceived it was his fon who had influenced 
this king to fuch bold proceedings, and therefore, inftead of 
providing for the war, he fent his younger fon with the 
tiara, or royal diadem of Perfia, to Gufhtafp, as a pledge of 
his friendfhip, and a certain fign that he intended him for 
his fucceflbr. On his return to his father's court, conti- 
nues our author, the venerable old man went out to meet 
him, kifled his feet according to thePerfian cuftom in fub-' 
mitting to afovereign, and, after tenderly embracing him, 
placed the crown upon his head with his own hands 5 after 
which he retired from the world to lead a reclufe life at 
Balch, where he was killed. The prophets Jeremiah, 
Daniel, and Efdras were his cotemporaries r . If we may 
believe the eloquent author of the Shah Nameh, or Royal 
Chronicle, Balch, at the time Lohrafp refigned the king- 
dom to his fon Gufhtafp, was efteemed by the Perfians as 
the holy city, the fountain of their religion, and the 
place wortbieft of their efleem, as Mecca is now by the 
Mohammedans ; on this account therefore, Lohrafp made 
it the place cf his abode, where laying afide his royal robes 
he put on the habit of a prieft, applying himfelf wholly to. 
devotion, in imitation of his predeceflbr Gjemfchid for the 
fpace of thirty years, till he was flain, as will be hereafter 

related, 



r Kho.nderair. in KhefcuTat. Al. Akbar, 
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related, in a cloyfter of his own building v/hich he called 

Nau-bahar, i. e. the new fpring 8 . 

Gushtasp or Kifchtafp, the fonof Lohrafp, fucceed- 
ed his father with general applaufe ; he was a prince of 
great ilrength and activity of body, of great wifdom and 
extraordinary abilities of mind. He, leaving Balch to his 
father, went to relide at the antient metropolis of the king- 
dom Iftachr, i. e. cut out of the rock, which he adorned 
with many fine ftructures, and reigned there in peace and 
glory about thirty years ; at the end of that fpace, there 
appeared in his dominions a very extraordinary perfon, who 
took upon himfelf the character of a prophet, and declared, 
that he was fent by God to teach fuch as would liften to 
him the right way ; this perfon was the Zoroaftres of the 
Greeks, and the Zerdufht of the Peifians. But as the hi- 
ftory of this famous perfon is of very great confequencc, 
we have found it necellary, to prevent confufion, to detach 
it from the reign of Guflitafp, and to deliver what hath 
been colle&ed cf this wonderful man, by authors of all 
nations, in a regular narration, with all the candor and 
impartiality we are mailers of. 



The Life of Zoroaftres, Zoroafter, or Zerdufht : 
extracted as well from Greek and Latin, as 
Oriental, hiftorians. 

* 

YF to be famous after death can afford any joyful fenfa- 
J[_ tion to the immortal fpirit, that of this man, whether 

prophet, impoftor, philofopher, muft needs receive high 

fatisfa&ion from the wide extenfion of his fame, which 
has been diflufed throughout the whole learned world, 
and fubfiftsd even to lateft ages. The Greeks, who 
were very inquilitive after the inventers of fcience, 
amongft the nations whom they ftile Barbarians, and 
from whom notwithstanding they drew all the learning 
they had themfelves, have written fo confufedly, and 
fo obfeurely, concerning Zoroaftres, that it is hard to know 
how many famous men -bore this name, when they lived, 
or for what they were eminent. Arnobius is thought 
to have reduced them to four, but fuch is the mbforv me 
of all who have written about Zoroafter, that the fenfe of 

" this 

s Phirdaufi. in Shah Nameh. Hyde. Relig. veter. Perfar. c. 

xxiii. p, 302. 
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this very paffage is difputed, fome affirming, that Arnobius 
fpeaks but of three Zoroafters, others, that he mentions only 
two (K). However, four was certainly not too large 

a number* fince authors undoubtedly mentioned many 

more 



(K) In the text we have mentioned a paffage from Arnobius, 
which has been very differently underftood. This Arnobius was 
a rhetorician, and the mafter of the famous La&antius ; being 
converted to the chriftian faith, he wrote a large work in a de- 
clamatory ftile againft the Gentiles, wherein there are many 
things contained of high ufe in refpeft to the hiftory of learning 
among the ancients ; for tho', as a chriftian, he wrote but in- 
differently, thefe books being compofed foon after his converfion, 
and before he was well inftrucled in the faith ; yet as to heathen 
learning he was a great proficient therein ; and his authority, in 
fuch a cafe as this, muft have confequenly considerable weight. 
The paffage, which has been fo differently interpreted, run* 
thus ; Age nunc veniet quis fuper igneani zonam magnus inte- 

riore ab orbe Zoroaftres, Hermippo ut affentiamur authori : Bac» 
trianus & ille convenietjcuj us Ctefias res geftas hiftoriarum exponit 
in primo ; Armenius Hoftanis nepos, & familiaris Pamphilius 
Cyri (16). Patricius, the famous collector of the Zoroaftriaa 
oracles (17), Gabriel Naude, a man of diftinguiftied learning 
(r3), and Kircher, who well underftood thefe things (19), be^ 
lieve, that Arnobius mentions here four Zoroafters, the firft a 
Chaldean ; the fecond a Baftrian ; the third a Pamphylian j the 
fourth an Armenian. Salmafius will needs have the text read 
thus (20) : Age nunc veniat quaefo per igneam zonam magnus. 
inteiiore ab orbe Zoroaftres, Hermippo & affentiamur au&ori, 
Bactrianus, k ille conveniat, cujus Ctefias res geftas hiftoriarum 
exponit in primo, Armenius Hoftams nepos, & fam 



Pamphilus Cyri. It is evident by thefe alterations, that 
Salmafius has got rid of one Zoroafter, though one would think 
he has introduced another j fince of the three Zoroaftres which 
he admits to be fpoken of in this piffage, the firft is faid to be 
an Ethiopian, or one coming from a country near the torrid 
Zone, for fo Salmafias expounds per igneam Zonam & ab inte- 
rioreorbe, which Ethiopian or Lybian Zoroafter Hermippus 
makes a Ba&rian ; the fecond Armenius, nephew of Hoftanes, 

firft book of 

his hiftory ; the third named Pamphilus, friend to Cyrus. Ur- 
fmus, from the fame word;:, is poficive, that Arnobius mentions 
but two, exploding the £hclrian Zoroafter of Hermippus, and 

ftiewing from Ctefias that Zoroafter was not fo antient as Eu- 

doxui 



©f whofe actions Ctefias 2 



(16; Declatn. cont. Gentes. (17) Comm. fup. Orac. Zo- 
roaft. (.S) Apolog. pour les Grand Homines, &c. {19) O* 
bcl. Pamphil. (20) Exercitat, Plin, 
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more. Of thefe we fhall fpeak as fuccin&ry as we can ; 
the firft is thought to have been a Chaldean, Suidas calls 
him an Aflyrian, and fays alfo, that he was ftruck dead 
by fire from heaven K It is very probable, that this is 
the fame Zoroafter fpoken of by Dion Chryfoftom, and 
faid to have appeared in fire u . The fecond was a Ba£trian 
and a king, whom Juftin and the authors who follow him 
make cotemporary with Ninus the Aflyrian, by whom 
he was vanquifhed in battle and flain x . He is reputed 

to have been the inventor of magic, and is faid by Ar- 
nobius to have contefted with Ninus, not only with fteel 
and ftrength, but by magical force and the occult 
fciences of the Chaldeans ?. The third was a Perfian, as 

Laertius informs us z . Clemens Alexandrinus fliles him 

a Mede, 

* Sub voce Zwpoa^p^r. " Orat BoriftL x lib, i, y Deck 

contra. Gent, z Laert. in Proccim 

* 

doxus fancied, but that he lived in the time of Cyrus (21). We 
are afraid our readers are already fatigued enough with thefe dry 
refearches as to the Zoroafter of the Greeks ; we hope, how- 
ever, they will have patience enough to hear what we have to 
offer by way of apology for this profufion of quotations, of 
which in the other parts of this Perfian hiftory we have been as 
fparing as poflible. Our reafons are thefe j firft, in order to 
gain any credit for the hiftory of Zerdulht, as written by ori- 
ental authors, there was a neceffity of deftroying the credit 

which has been fo long given to the Greeks ; and to do this, 

the beft and fhorteft method was to {hew what the Greeks had 
faid, and what from their writings the moft able of their di- 
fciples had been able to collect, which we prefume to fay is 
very little or nothing. 2dly, We thought it necellary to mew 
the reader, that in order to make fome fenfe of the varrying 
ftories of the antients in relation to Zoroafter, who by the way 
is called by a greater variety of Greek names, than he is in the 
oriental languages, though in them, as we have Ihewn, the or- 
thography of this name is far from being fettled } I fay, we 
thought it convenient to mew that feveral Zoroaftres have been 
fuppofed, in order to the diftribution of the feveral ftories about 
him. After all, the candidates for the honours beftowed on 
the true Zoroafter may be reduced to two, . the Chaldean and 
the Perfian, and the very ingenious Mr. Stanly has, with great 
impartiality, divided thefe honours between them. But, thirdly* 
our hiftory of Zerdulht will fet this matter in its true light, by 
ftiewing, that there is in reality but one Zoroafter. If it be 

en quired, 



(21) In Zoroaft, 
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a Mede, Suidas a Perfo-mede b ; but they all fpeak 
darkly and ambiguoufiy. The fourth was a Pamphylian, 
commonly called Er, or Erus Armenius; concerning 
this Zoroafter Clemens Alexandrinus quotes Plato, af- 
firming that he began a book thus : " This wrote I Zo- 
" roafter Armenius, by defcent a Pamphylian, dying in 
<c war, and being in Hades, I learned of the gods". He 
is reported by the fame author to have rifen again after 
being ten days dead, and to have told ftrange things which 
he had feen in that foace c . The fifth was a native of 



a 



Proconnefus, mentioned by Pliny d . Some have imagined 
not without reafon, that he is the fame with Ariftaeus 
the Proconnefian, mentioned by Suidas to have had an art 

of 



b In voeibus May<» Aawopfc & Zupoa^pn*. c Plato. 

Polit. lib. Xi d Hift. Nat. lib- xxx. c. i. &L vii. c. 16. 



enquired, how the Chaldean magi came to derive themfelves 
and their doctrines from this Perfian $ and how this is to be re- 
conciled to that chronology, which hitherto has been approved 
by all the learned, and Jets the Chaldean Zoroafter far higher. 
We :>iiall anfwer, that in rhi- Srft place we are not accountable 
for the mifr/.kes of others, the Greek writers knew not what to 
call him, or where ts> pi- ce him * for, as Mr. Stanly juftly 
obferves, " the nane it is, which fome call Zabratis, 
others Nazaratas, others JSares, others Zaran, others Zara- 
das ; all whi^h are but feveral corruptions from the Chaldee 

" or Persian v/ord, which the Greeks moft generally render 

H Zo-oafte... (22)". 

What certainty can we expect f.'om fuch writers ? But then, 
fecondly* left this iho ild feem an evalive anfwer, we alledge, that 
Zoroafter was not the inftitutor of the magi, nor the author of 
a new religion, which we fliall ih.ortly prove at large ; and this, 

as we conceive, occafioned- the great confufion about Zoroafter ; 
it was a rececMved opinion, that he was the founder of ma- 
gifm ; it was eafily difccverabie, that magifm was as antient as 
the days of Abraham, r.nd that it was the religion of Chaldea ; 
it was natural -enough therefore, for fuch as looked upon Zoro- 
after to be the inftitutor of the magian doctrines to fay with 

aflurance, that he lived in thefe times, but then difcovering from 
the Perfian records at what time he truly lived, they chofe ra- 
ther than abandon their former opinion, to make two Zoroa- 
fors ; the firft a Chaldean or Affyrian, cotemporary with Ninus ; 
%e fecond a Perfian, flourilhing in the reign of Darius Hyftafpis. 

{22} Chaldiac, Phi!ofophy,p. 4. 
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of letting bis foul go out of bis body, and return as of. 



ten as be pleafed e . The fixth lived at Babylon at the 



time Pythagoras was carried thither by Cambyfes, as we 
are told by Apuleius f . As the Greeks made feveral Zo- 
roafters, fo they placed them in different ages of the 
world ; Juftin makes him thirteen hundred years older 



than Sardanapalus s. Eudoxus, cited by Pliny placed 
him fix thoufand years before the death of Plato h . Plu- 
tarch makes him flourim five thoufand years before the 



wars of Troy \ Some authors, mentioned by Suidas, 



fix him at 500 years before the Trojan war . Apu- 
leius *, Jamblicus m , Porphyry n , Clemens Alexandrinus °, 
and Agathius place him, where he ought , to be placed, 
about the time of Cyrus and Pliny, difcouriing on this 
very fubjecT:, fays, that the raoft accurate writers were of 
opinion he lived a little before Xerxes 1. But however 
they might differ in circumftances, they all agreed in pay- 
ing him great honours. Plato r , Ariitotle % Plutarch f , 
and Porphyry u , acknowledge him to have been a perfon 
of extraordinary learning. Pliny tells us, that he laughed 
the fame day he was born, that his brains beat fo hard that 
they lifted up the hand laid upon them, which was a pre- 
fage of his future fagacity ; he adds what is very extraor- 
dinary, that he lived in the defarts 20 years upon cheefe, 
fo mixed that it did not grow ftale x . Solinus draws 
his character in few words ; He was, fays he, optima- 
rum artium peritiffimus, in the belt arts (kilful y. Apu- 
leius ftiles him omnis divini arcani antiftes, the chief 

doctor in all divine myfteries, and adds, that he was the 
preceptor of Pythagoras z . Agathius tells us he lived 
under Hyftafpes, and that he was the author of magi fat 
among the Perfians, changing their old religion and in- 
troducing new opinions a . Dion Chryfoftome fays 
more of him than any of thefe writers, and from better 
authority, fince what he delivered he had from the 

Perfians 



e Sub voce c Ap,^. f Florid, ii. s Ubi fupra. * Hut 

Nat. 1. xxx. c.i. *De Ifide & Ofiride. k Sub voce 
lapoxzMs. " 1 Florid, ii. m In vit. Pythag. - n In vita 
Pythagorae. 0 S trornat. 1. v, p Hift. iib. 2. 1 Ubi fu- 
pra. r In Alcibiade. 1. s In Hbro de Magia citar.te La- 
ertio in Procem. t q & jf lUe & Ofiride. u In vita Pytha- 

gorse. x Hiil Nat. 1. xxx. c. i. y Cap. u ^FLrid. 
ii. a Hill, lib, 3 
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Perfians themfelves, as we ihall hereafter have occafion to 

(hew h . Ctefias, an author univerfally condemned, was 
in all probability more in the right about Zoroafter than 
thofe who have anfwered him, fince we know from Ar- 
nobius, that he affirmed him to have lived under the reign 
of Darius Hvftafpis, and fpent the firft book of fix, 
which he wrote on Perfian affairs, in delivering his hift- 
ory b ; the fum and concluiion of all we have hitherto 
faid is this, that, except Ctefias and Dion Chryfoftome, 
all the antients, who have written concerning Zoroafter 
knew little about him more than this ; that he was a very- 
learned and wife man, and the principal of the magi, in 
refpect, to which Eufebius indeed fays, that he wrote a 
book, which, from the citations he has given us, feems 
to have contained the chief do&rines of the Perfian re- 
ligion d , 

The oriental writers are fomewhat better agreed in re- 
lation to this wonderful man, whom they called Zerdufht 
Zaradufht, Zaratufht, and Zard-hu{ht, for they generally 
fpeaking, acknowledge, that he flourifhed in the reign of 
Guftitafp. The author of Lebtarikh indeed fays, that 
fome old writers confound him with Dohak or Zohak, one 
of the Pifchdadian princes e ; but all the Perfian hiftori 
ans, who are to be fuppofed beft acquainted with the af« 
fairs of their own nation, fneak of him, not as the. au 



thor, but as the reformer, of the magian reli gion, which, 



they fay, he performed by the afftftance of Gufhtafp (L). 
With refpecl: to his family, the common opinion of the 
Perfian and Arabick writers is, that he either was a^ Jew, 

or went very early into Judea, where he received his edu- 

U a cation* 



b Orat. Borifthen. c . Contr. Gentes d . de praepar. evangel. 
c D'Herbelot. Biblioth. orient. Art. Zerdufc . 



(L) Some Arabian writers have endeavoured to infinuate, that 

what they call the religion of the nre-vvorihippers 



antiquity; but all impartial authors agree in rejeding this notion, 
and admit, that magifm began very early, nay, even before the 
time of Abraham ; certain it is, that the oldeft book extant in the 
world favours this opinion ; for thus fpeaks Job in his protefta- 
teuon of his integrity, and his fervent declarations that he had 
a 'ways held the true faith, and done all the good he could. If I 

beheld* the fun when it jhincd, or the moon walking hi 
brightnefs, and my heart hath been fecrctly enticed or my 

mouth 'hath hijfsd my hand, this «l/9 were [an iniquin 

cognizaek 
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cation, under one of the prophets with whom he lived as a 
fervant, and, emulous of his glory, fet up for prophet 
afterwards himfelf f . Who this prophet was, is not well 
agreed ; fome fay Elias, others Ezra, and fome again one 
or' the difciples of Jeremiah. Doctor Prideaux thinks E- 
lias was too early, and Ezra too late, he therefore fixes 
upon D.tniel s . Dr. Hyde inclines to Ezra h . How 
true the whole of the ftory is, is hard to fay, fince the Mo- 
hammedans are all great enemies to Zerdufht, and if we 

take a part of their evidence we ought to take the whole, 

and 



f Abu Mohammed Muftapha in vita Gufhtafp. ap. Hyde, 
R. V. P.p. 3 1 3 Megjdi in Zinato TMagjalis. ap. Hyde, p. 
315. s Connection of Old and New Teftament, vol. i. p. 331. 
h Relig. V. P. c. xxiv. p. 314. 



cognizable by the judge, for I Jhould have denied the God 



V ^^^^^^ n 

vjuho is above (2) ". Nothing can be clearer than this, nor 
can any thing more fully prove, that this herefy was as old 
as the Perfians make it, who affirm, that Keyomaras, their firft 
king, was the author of their religion, and therefore of old 
they affected much to call themfelves Keyomariians, or Keyo- 
marthites. But the point they chiefly laboured in refpect to 
antiquity was,the perfuadingof themfelves and others, that their re- 
ligion was the religion of Abraham. It would be no difficult mat- 
ter to {hew the probable fource of this opinion which we have alfo 

alfo touched elfevvhere ; but as this work is intended for a body 

of hiftory, and not a collection of critical enquires, we cbufe to 
infert here fome extracts from a celebrated Arabian hiftory of the 
religions of the eaft, rather than to amufe our readers with 
njectures of our own. " The Perfian kings in general, fays this 
writer, adhered to the religion of Abraham, and their fubjects 

were always of the religion of their prince ; there was likewife 
a chief or high-prieft, reputed the wifeft of wife men, from 
whofe mandate there was no appeal, and whofe fentence was 
never reverfed, the iame reverence being (hewn to them as we 
heretofore Ihewed unto our caliphs". A little after he fays, 
The peculiar doctrine of the magi was the quality of the 
fpiritual nature, which they affirmed to be good and evil, 
virtuous and wicked, benevolent and deftructive ; thefe natures 
they diftinguifhed, by calling the one light and the other 
darknefs, or rather in their own terms Yezdan and Ahreman 



<« 



« 



Hehce it came to pafs, that their whole religion, and all the 
queftions of the magi, turned on thefe two points, the 
explication of light being mixed with darknefs, and of light 

'freeing 



(2) Jobxxxi. 26. 
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and then it will ftand thus ; he quitted the fervice of the 
Hebrew prophet, becaufe having deceived and cheated 
him, the holy man prayed God to ftrike him with a leprofy, 
which accordingly followed ; if fo, then Zerdufht muft 
have been the fame with Gehazi, the fervant, not of Elias, 
but Eliftia, and confequently the credibility of the whole 
tale will be deftroyed. The Perfees in India pretend, that 
Zerdufht was originally a Chi nefe, that his father's name 
was Efpintaman, and his mother's Dodo ; but in this they 
are miftakcn ; for as to his genealogy we are not at all at a 
lofs, ilnce it is thus fet down in the book Sad-der; Za- 
ratafht was the fon of Purthafp, who was the fon of Pi- 
terafp, the fon of Hitcherafp, the fon of Thechfhunefch, 
the fon of Efpintaman i ; hence Zerdufht, being frequent- 
ly called the fon of Efpintaman, the Perfees in India mif- 
took him for his immediate parent, whereas indeed he was 

only his remote anceftor. He iirft took upon him the 

U 3 chara£ler 

*Hyde. R. V. P. p. 312. 

* 

" freeing itfelf from darknefs". Some pages farther the fame au- 

' thor fpeaks thus : " Though the magi affirm thefe two principles, 
" yet the moft antient of them did not think themfelves under a 
u neceffity of affirming that both exifted from eternity ; on the 
" contrary, they held only light felf-e;dftent, and that dark- 

■ s nefs was produced ; but in accounting for this they were fome- 
** times at a lofs : however, they conilantly aflerted, that they 
" received thefe doctrines from wife men and prophets among 
" their anceftors ; firft, from Keyomaras j fecondly, from Zervan 
*' the great ; thirdly, from another prophet whofe name was 
'* Zerduftit. The Keyomarthites infill, that Keyomaras is the 
" fame with Adam, wherein they agree with fome Indian and 
" Perfian chronologers ; yet they are contradicted by others 
" ikilful in that art. The Keyomarthites alfo affirm, that their 
" great matter eftabliftied the opinion of two fpiritual beings, 
" Yezdan and Ahreman, acknowledging the former to be eternal 
*' and ffelf-exiftent, and owning the latter to be produced and 
" created, and that after this manner : Yezdan, i. e. God, faid' 
" in himfelf, unlefs I . am oppofed, how mall it be ? i. e. how 
" ftiall my glory arife ? which thought produced darknefs which 
" is oppofne to light, and then began the controverfy which 
*' has fmce fubfifted between them (3)*'. We are informed by 
the fame author, that Zerduftit himfelf owned Keyomaras to 
have inftituted that religion he came to reform, fo that it may 
pafs for a point tolerably well eftabliftied, that the religion of 
the Perfians is as antient as their monarchy . 



(3) Shariftani ap. Hyde Rel. vet. Perfar. c. xxii. p. 294. 
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character of a prophet in the province of Aderbayagjan* 
which was always the refidence of the fire~priefts, as we 
have already (hewn, Khondemir gives us this account of 



his turning prophet ; he fays, that Zerdulht, froni his great 



fkill in aftrology, difcovercd, that another prophet was to 



arife, not inferior to Mofes, whofe voice all the world was 
to obey ; he from thence took it into his head that he muft 
needs be that prophet ; upon this, retiring into a cave and 
revolving thefe things in his mind, a light fuddenly appear- 
ed, being no other than an illufion of the devil, who con- 
verfina: with him out of the midlt of the fire, Zerdufiit 




no longer doubted, that he had received the million of pro* 
phecy, but immediately fet about a book, containing a 
fyftem of diabolxal doctrines, which he called Zend, and 
having finifhed it ; he made it his buiinefs to go about the 
"world, teaching this new religion, and erecting fire-tem- 
es k . There is certainly a great deal of truth in what 
this writer fays, but we prefume his notion of the devil's 
appearing in the fire, and dictating diabolical doctrines to 

Zerdufht, is a ftroke of Mohammedan zeal, and not 
much to be depended on. That Zerdufht really retired in- 
to a cave, and there ftudied, and compofed his Zend-avefta, 
is certainly true ; and that in this cave he gave himfelf up 
to prayer and contemplation, embellifhing it with a great 
number of curious fymbols, is acknowledged, and may 
l)e proved ; but that he was either prompted by the de- 
^il, or acted from a fpirit of impoflure, is what we 



dare not aflert, fince his doctrine, if we except his per 
million of inceil, which, however, is no where found in 
his wi kings, snd is fixed on him only by his enemies 



fay, bia do&iines, if we except this, do not feem calcu- 



lated at all for fupporting the empire of Satan ; and if 



we may believe the divines, and a greater than all 
divines, the devil is too wife to do or teach any thing 
whLIi maydeftroy his own kingdom. We mall content 
ourfelves therefore with -obferving what has not been 
obferved before, that the Almighty had a peculiar favour 
for the Perfians, and even for Darius Hyftafpis the 
patron of Zerdulht, and fpoke many things by his 



* • * l J D "J 

prophets, as we CbaJl prove at the bottom of the page, in 
fmuatingbis care, that they fhould not be deceivedin the 



nrfl and principal point of a religion, which, it is a* 

'-greed 



* D'Herbelot. Biblioth, orient, Art, Zerdufcltf, 
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reed, Zerdufht made it his bufinefs to fix beyond dif- 
pute (M), How long he remained in this cave, or 
how many books he wrote there, is not very certain $ we 




U 



4 are 



(M) We have already given our reafons for referring our 
thoughts on the chronology of the Perfian hiftory, till we have 

reign of the laft monarch of the Perfian 
nation. But this hinders not our applying the prophecies recorded 
in the facred fcriptures, relating to the Perfian kingdom, and 
therefore, for the fake of clearing the memory of Zerdufht, we 
mall in this note fhew, firft, that the Almighty fpoke of and to 
Cyrus, as of and to a prince acquainted with him the true God, 
and never reproaches either him or his people with idolatry ; thus 
the prophet Ifaiah, having with wonderful eloquence difplayed 
the power of God, and alTured his countrymen, that after all 
their fufferings, which their fins would bring upon them, he 
would yet turn again and remember them in mercy, and raife up 
a deliverer for them, which was Cyrus king of Perfia j this, faith 

the prophet, is the God, that faith to Jerufalem, Thou Jhalt he 
inhabited ; and to the cities of Judah, Ye jball he built ; and I 
will raife up the decayed places thereof That faith to the deep, 
he dry, and I will dry up thy rivers. That faith of Cyrus, He is 
my Jhepherd, andjhall perform all my pie afar e ; even faying to 
Jerufalem, Thou (halt he built ; and to the temple, Thy founda- 
tion Jhall be laid. Thus faith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, 
whofe right-hand I have holden to fuhdue nations before him, and 

I will loofe the loins of kings, to open before him ths two-leaved 

gates, and the gates Jball not be /but ; J -will go before thee, 
and make the crooked places freight ; I will break in pieces gates 
«f brafs, and cut in /under the bars of imn. Jnd I will give 
thee the treafures of darknefs, a?id hidden riches of fecrtt places, 
that thou ?r,ayeft know that J thehord \which call thee by thy name, 
am the God of Ifrael. For Jacob, my fervanfs fake, and ijerael, 
mine eleel, I have even called thee by thy name, I have fur named 

thee, thpugh thou hall not known me (4)". This remarkable 



prophecy, which does fo 



fpoken of 



him a hundred years before he was born, and furely, if I 
can prove any thing, the ftile of this prophecy will be fume 
to fhew that Cyrus was no idolater. We are very well aware, 
that there is an exprefiion at the ck-fe of what Ixaiah fays of this 
glorious monarch, which has been conftrued in this fenfe j but 
we can eafily, and, at the fame time, fully prove, that it 
ought not fo to be underftood, the expreffioh is this, / have 
furnamed thee, though thou haft not knovjn me % the meaning of 
which,we fay, is this ; that God gave him the title of his ftiepherd 
and anointed, and actually employed him as the minifter of his 

will, before Cyrus knew any thing of t&e matter 5 but how does 

this 



(4) Ifaiah xliv. 26. xlv. 1—6. 
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$re told indeed, that he brought twelve volumes to Gufh- 

tafp, each of which contained a hundred (kins of velom ; 
but this will be the lefs wondered at, if we confider, 

that the antient Perlian character took up a great deal of 

room, 



this fhew, that he was an idolater, or that he worfliipped not 
the true God, though he was unacquainted with the Jewilh 
difpenfation, and knew not that God by the name of Jehovah ? 
After the taking of Babylon,Daniel certainly explained all thefe 
prophecies to Cyrus, and {hewed him, that while he believed 
himfelf acting only in confequence of the fchemes he had formed, 
he was indeed fulfilling what God had told of him ; in all which 
}ie was furthered and aflifted by the divine power, particularly 
in his amazing ftratagem for taking Babylon, by altering of tho 
great river, which, in the prophecy before quoted, Ifaiah had 
diltinftly foretold, making the Almighty fpeak thus : That faith 

$o the deep be dry, and I will dry up thy rivers. As foon as 

Cyrus was acquainted with thefe prophecies, he readily teltifyed 
his obedience to Jehovah, and his fincere belief that he was the 
only true God, as appears by his edict for reftoring the Jews, 
which begins with thefe remarkable words ; Thus faith Cyrus 

king of Per/i.z, Jehovah, God ef heaven, hath given me all the 
kingdoms of the earth, and he hath charged me to build him an 
houfe at Jerufalem, which is in Judah j who is there among ye 
vf all his people, his God be with him, and let him go up to. 
Jerufalem, which is in Judah ; and build the houfe of Jehovah, 
God of Ifrael, he is God who is in Jerufalem ( 5 ) f We fuppofe 

there needs no commentary to prove, that Cyrus was now ac- 
quainted with Jehovah, who revealed himfelf to the Hebrews, 
was the only true God, or, as Cyrus himfelf ftiles him, God of 
heaven. The very king, of whofe reign we are now fpeaking, 
viz. Gulhtafp, knew all this as well as Cyrus, for in his decree, 
relating to the temple of Jerufalem, we find thefe words, That 

which they have iieed of, young bullocks, and rams, and lambs, 
for the burnt -offerings of the God of heaven, wheat, fait, wine, 
and oyl, according to the appointment of the priejis which are at 
Jerufalem ; let it be given them day by day without fail, that 
(hey may offer facrifices grateful unto the God of heaven, and 
fray for the life of the king and of his fons (6). But the ciofe of 
this decree is yet ftronger : God, who hath caufed his name to, 
dwell there, i. e. at Jerufalem, deftroy all kings and people that 
(ball put their hand to alter or to deftroy this houfe of God at 
'Jerufalem. I Darius have made a decree, let it be done with 

/peed (7). But let us return a little to Ifaiah, and mark what 
God lays of himfelf, after the long defcription given by him of 
the power and empire of Cyrus, A am Jeho-vah, and none elfe; 

there 



(5) Ezra I 3. (6) Ezra vl 9, (7) Ezra vi, 12, 
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room, and Zoroafter did not only deliver the principles 
of his religion, but alfo his own hiftory, and the rudi- 
ments of moft fciences therein, as we fhall have occafion 

to fhew hereafter, when we come to fpeak particularly 
of that book and of its contents, In the mean time, 



we 



there is no God btfides me, 1 girded thee, i. e. Cyrus, though 

thou hafi not known me, i, e. hy my name Jehovah, that they 



may know from the rifing of the fun and from the weft that there 
is none bejides me , / am Jehovah, and none elfe ; I form the 
light, and create darknefs ; / make peace, and create evili 1, 

Jehovah, do all thefe (8). It is moll evident, that this declarati- 
on was made in regard to the errors which had crept into the 
magian religion, in refpeft to light and darknefs, and the powers 
prefixing over them. . That Zerdumt rectified thefe errors, and 

exprefly taught what is declared in that text„ that there was one 
felf exiftent being, author of light and of darknefs, of good 
and of evil, is acknowledged by ancient and modern authors, 
by the friends and enemies of Zerduftit, nay by dean Prideaux 
himfelf, who yet loads him with reproach, and never men 



him but by the opprobrious nar&e of impoftor (9) . Im* 
poftor in what ? In teaching that there was but one God, and 
that men ought not to erecV images in his honour, or pretend 
to reftrain him within the narrow bounds of temples 5 that, in- 

ftead of fuch mean notions of -he Deity, they ought to look 
up to the firft, and moft glorious creature with their ken, 
i, e. the fun, and before him, as the witnefs of his Maker, 
and the expreffive fymbol of his omnifcience, teftify their gra- 
titude, thankfulnefs, and reverence, for all the favours conferred 
on them by the Creator and and Ruler of all things, icfolving 
with themfelves to make a right ufe of his bleflings, by living 
temperately, and doing good, and not hurt, to their neighbou 
till m his own due time , God mould inftruft them farther, 
the million of the Great Prophet who was to come, con- 
cerning whom Zerdufh as well as Mofes, fpoke ; furely thefe 
are no figns of impofture. If it (houid be afked, How comes it 
then to pafs, that the Perfes have not acknowledged Chrift ? 
we may anfwer, by afking another queftion ; Why have not 
the Jews acknowledged him ? thefe are fecrets which God hath 
refer ved to himfelf, teaching us, however, plainly enough, that 
it is our duty to endeavour the converfion of both, and of all 
the nations of the earth, not by the fyvord, though that was 
an allowable argument of old, and, as fuch put into the hands 
of Mofes, Jofhua," David, and Cyrus, but by'milder methods, 

«xpreflive of the chriftian fpirit, by reafoning calmly and 

living 





(8) Ifaiah xlv. 5, 6, 7. (9) Cornie&ioa of the Old and 
New Teftament, vol. i. p. 301. 
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we need not wonder, that he retired fo long from the 
world, or chofe a cave for his abode, lince works of 
this nature require filence and compofure. The antient 
prophets refided much in defarts, that is, in unfrequented 
places, Epi£tctus and other philofophers had their cells, 
whither they retired to avoid the noiie and tumult of 
the world, and they did all this without reproach ; but 
Zoroafter's cave is made the ftrong proof of his being 

an impoftor ; nay it is faid, that his living in a cave 
was a precedent for other impoftors, particularly his fcholar 
Pythagoras, who, as Iamblichus, informs us, had his 
cave as well as Zoroafter. Nay, Mohammed borrowed 
this notion too from ZerduQit, and wrote his Koran in 
imitation of the Zend-avefta. After all, there is a good 
deal of prejudice in this, every infti tutor of a new religion, 
at leaft, that we ever heard of, hath collected his doctrines 
into a book, or dire&ed them to be collected, and left 

them to his difciples ; Mofes did this j Zerduftitdid this ; 
and Mohammed did this ; does it follow, that Moham- 
med had in view Zerduflit rather than Mofes, or that 
he retired to a cave in imitation rather of Zerdufht 
than of the antient prophets ? This is certainly doing him 
great honour, and even attributing more to him than is h 



due. We have already fhewn, that this retirement to a 



cave 



living pioufly. It may be juftly faid, that the greateft impedi, 
merit to this beft of all works is the lazinefs of chriftians, their 
neglecting to ftudy the grounds of their own religion, and the 
fources of thofe errors which blind the minds of others, and 
hinder their feeing the truth of the gofpel. Many learned 
Jews have been converted, nay, *uid are daily converted in 



C 



.71 



rmany, not by the antichriltian proceedings of an inquifi 



but by proving to them, that, according to the maxims of 
their own dodlors, the Meffiah is come, and confequently the 
obligation to their laws is removed. Might not the fame 
thing be done with refpea to thefe Perfees ? would they not 
be fooner invited to chrifiianity, if we (hould ftudy and explain 
the writings of Zerdufht, with impartiality at leatt, if not 
with refpea : we fay, Would they not fooner be invited by 
this method, to confider the arguments in favour of the gofpe!, 
than by calling him whom they efteem a prophet an impoftor, 
and charging them with idolatry, of which we are morally 
certain they are not guilty. But our note begins to exceed all 

bounds, and is already of a length which nothing can excufe, 

except its fubiea. 
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cave was natural and realbnable ; at the bottom of the 

page we (hall prove, that, as far as we know any thing of 
it, there "is no juft ground to fufpe&, that it was not 
innocent, nay laudable, if the inftru&ing of mankind may 
be efteemed fo. This we do not fay out of prejudice in 
favour of Zerdumt, arifing from the pains we have taken 
in compiling his hiftory, but becaufe we are afraid of de- 
ceiving our readers, and of complying with popular opinions, 
at the expence of truth. If we err, it (hall be through 
defect in our abilities, and not from any biafs of our incli- 
nations, we therefore make no queftion, but even fuch as 
differ from us in fentiment will be fatisfied with our 

conduct, and approye of our intentions, though they cenfure 

our opinions (N). 

As 



* Conneaion of the Hiftory of the Old and New Teftament, 

vol. i p. 312. 

(N) There cannot be a more difficult talk afligned any man; 

than to reduce into order, and make fenfe of what Greek authors- 
have delivered in relation to oriental affairs ; fometimes they fpeak 
truth and are not believed ; at other times they tell the molt 
arrant falfities with fuch an air of knowledge, that fuch as are 
not acquainted with thefe matters readily take for granted all they 
fay ; the Latins copy, generally fpeaking, after the Greeks, and 
therefore are as little to be depended upon as their mailers, or 
rather lefs ; fometimes, however, they tell us truths, and truths 
which deftroy in a line or two all the romantick ftories that are 
told us elfe where. For example, Porphyry has quoted an ora- 
cle, which, he fays, was pronounced at Delphos, of a very ex- 
traordinary nature ; it runs thus : 

Chaldees and Jews are wife in worfhipping 
A felf-begotten God, of all things king. 

Thefe Chaldees were the Magi, which we can eafily prove from- 
another learned writer, viz. Laertius, who fpeaks thus (10) : It 
is faid, that philofophy had its original from the Barbarians, fince 
among the Perfians were the Magi ; among the Babylonians or 
Ahyrians the Chaldeans ; among the Indians the Gymnofophifts 
and among the Celtes the Druids. For this Laertius quotes 
Ariftotle ; nay, Porphyry himfelf had the higheft efteem for the 
magi, fince he defcribes them thus ; Among the Perfians thofe 
wife perfons who were employed about the divinity, and ferved 
him,* were called magi Laertius, on the authority of Ariftotle 

6 or 



* (io) In Procem. Hift. dogm. & vit Philofoph, 
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As our defign in this fe&ion is to follow the oriental hi- 
ftorians, we think it neceflary to infert here what is deli- 
vered by the Perfian hiftorians, relating to the appear- 
ance of Zerdufht, when he firft took upon him the cha- 
racter of a prophet, and demanded from Guihtafp and his 
fubje£ts the obedience to a meffenger from God. In re- 
gard to this we have a copious relation written by a Perfee, 

from the authentic memoirs of antient times, preferved 




I 

or the author of the treatife of magic, fpeaks of the manner in 

which they lived ; They refrain, fays he, from rich attire, and 
from wearing gold ; their garments are moftly white ; their beds 
the ground; their food nothing but herbs, cheefe, and bread; 
their chief employment is praying to God and exhorting men to 
live uprightly. Dion Chryfoftome, the mod polite writer among 
the Greeks, corrects the errors of his countrymen with refpecl to 
thefe magi, in thefe words : " The Perlians calledthofe magi who 
" were employed in the fervice of the gods ; but the Greeks, 
** being ignorant of the meaning of that word, apply it to fuch as 
!* are {killed in magic, a fcience unknown to the Perfian fages 
(u)". Thefe magi were not only the fcholars, but the matters, 
of Zoroafter or Zerdulht ; they flouriftied long before his time, 
and he doubtlefs acquired the rudiments of that knowledge, 
which he afterwards fo much improved, from them. Dion 
Chryfoftome has very happily fet down what from good author- 
Sties he learned in relation to Zoroafter. " It is reported, fays 
" that admirable writer, that through love of wifdom and Juftice, 
«< he, i. e Zoroafter, withdrew himfelf from men, and lived 
" alone in a certain mountain ; that afterwards leaving the 
mountain, a great fire defcending from above continually 
burned about him. Upon this the King, with the prime no- 
bility of Perfia, came and prayed with him to God. That he 
was unhurt by the fire, delivered himfelf in terms which dif- 
covered more than human wifdom, exhorting the people to 
be chearf ul, . and to offer certain facrifices, as if God had come 
with him to that place ; thenceforward he converfed not with 
all men, but with fuch only as were moft addicted to truth, and 
by reafon of their ftudies more capable of the knowledge of the 
gods, whom the Perfians ftile magi (12). Having thus learned 
from an unbyaffed author, what it was that led Zoroafter to 
mountains and defarts, let us next fee, what we can difcover as 
to his employment in his cave. But, before we proceed to quote 
authorities on this head, let us obferve, that, according to all 
the accounts we have hitherto had of the magi, they were very 
indifferently fitted to a£t in fubferviency to an impoftor, fuch as 
SJerduftit has been reported ; for they were fpiritual people,*who 

fought 



« 
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(11) Orat» Borifthen. 



(12) tfbifupra. 
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by the judicious Dr. Hyde, the fubftance of which, as it 
never appeared before in our language, we hope will be 
well received, though doubtlefs it ftands in need of great al- 
lowances, as to the miracles mentioned in it and other 
things, However, the fabulous hiftory of the Perfians is 
at leaft as well worth knowing as the conjectures of 
weftern authors on this fubjecl:, which are often as im- 
probable, and always as uncertain. Thus then proceeds 

our 



fought not power and wealth, but wifdom and truth ; they re- 
fembled rather the baptift in his coarfe cloathing and limple diet,, 
than thofe who are to be feen in the courts of kings, proftituting 
religion to private ends, and unworthily taking the name of God 
in vain, to grafify the pride of mortals. In our account of the 
Perfian religion, we have given Zerdufln's rules for the clergy 
of all ranks, and from thence it evidently appears, he thought 
not of erecting an empire over the confciences of men for the ag- 
grandizing of the priefthoodjwhich among the Perfians was here- 
ditary, but endeavoured to make his priefts fuperior to other 
men, by the fmgle method whereby one man can excel another* 
viz. through purity of mortals and improvement of the under-. 
Handing (13). Such a fcheme as this needed neither conjuring 
nor fanaticifm to recommend it, and therefore, prima facie, it 
mould feem, that a man of Zerdufht's character retired to a cave, 
for the fake of privacy and ftlence, and not to raife devils or coin, 
lying fi&ions 5 thefe are fit works for illiterate and ambitious, 
men, fuch as Mohammed was, but not for Zerdulht. It fo 
happens, however, that we have fome proof of this great man\ 
iployment in his cell ; Porphyry tells us," that Zoroafter, firft 
among the Perfians, did confecrate a natural cave in the moun- 
" tains in honour of Mithra, the king and father of all, fignify- 
" ing by this cave the world framed by Mithra, by the other 
" things difpofed within it in fit diftances the elements and 



quarters of the world (14) The very learned Celfus 
find him quoted by Oigen, gives us alfo an account of thefe 
caves in thefe words," The Perfians, fays he, in their Mithriaa 
" rites, reprefent fymbolically the two-fold motion of the ftars, 
" viz. of thofe ftiled fixed, and of the planets, and the paffage 
" of the foul through them. To demonftrate this, they fet up $ 
" ladder, on the aicent of which there were feven gates with the 
" eighth at the very top; the firft of lead; the fecod of tin 5 the 
" third of brafs ; the fourth of iron ; the fifth of a mixed mafs ; 
the fixth of filver ; and the feventh of gold. They attributed 
the firft to Saturn, the flownefs of that planet's motion being 
intimated by the lead ; the fecond to Venus, on account of the 
* " foftnefs 
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(13) Univer&l Hiftory, vol. v. p. 49, (i4)In Antf 

l Nymphar. 
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Our author : u in this reign flourifhed Zerdufht the pro- 



* c phet. He coming into the prefence of Gufhtafp, in- 
* c formed him of his commiflion in thefe terms. I am a 
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prophet, fent to thee by the moft wife God, and this 
book, viz. the Zend-avefta, I brought from Paradife ; 



alfo he gave me this caflbck and this girdle, faying, Put 



on this caflbck, and gird thyfelf with this girdle, that 
** thy foul may be delivered from Gehenna, and that 
*' thou mayeft find falvation j go alfo and propagate the true 
religion throughout the world. When Gufhtafp had 
heard this meffage from the prophet, he faid, But how 
<c (hall I know that thou art really a prophet, and come 
to me from the moft high God ? For without a fign the 
truth of what you fay cannot be known, neither ought 



cc 
cc 



a religion to be received, till it be fupported by mira- 
cc cles. If therefore thou art truly a prophet, (hew us 
<c fome fign, that I may know and be affured thou art a 



cc 



meffenger 



«* foftnefs and brightnefs of tin ; the third being of brafs, than 
<e which nothing is more folid or durable, to Jupiter j the fourth 
" to Mercury, becaufe, like iron, he is fuited to all forts of !a- 
" bours, from whence profit may be drawn ; the fifth, becaufe 
*' of its mixture, variablenefs, and irregularity, to Mars ; the 
" fixth to the moon, and the feventh to the fun, becaufe of the 
" likenefs in their colour to filver and gold (15)". Here is a great 
deal of philofophy, but no witchcraft or enthunafm in thefe re- 
prefentations ; and if Zoroafter be condemned, either as a 
magician or an impoftor, on account of the furniture of his cave, 
what will become of our makers of Orreries ? we will conclude 
this very note with obferving, that the moft judicious Dion Chry- 
foflome, whom we have fo often quoted and commended, knew 
well the folly and falfhood of the Greeks, in what they report- 
ed of the religion of the Perfians, and of their confecrating 
horfes to the fun (t 6). They were far, fays he, from fancying 

the chariot of the fun, the moft fublime fpe&acle in nature 

they were acquainted with, the fupreme charioteer who put 
the univerfe into motion, and ftill guides it. Of this fubjeft, not 
Homer, not Hefiod, butZoraftaer, and the magi, his difciple,s 
taught by him, have fung in ftrains worthy of the glorious theme. 
But all their difcourfes are to be interpreted in a very different 

manner, nay directly oppofite, from the comments of our writers. 
They acknowledge, that the director of univerfe is inaccefTible and 
inferutabie j they compare the motions of the fun and moon to 
horfes under direction, but as to horfes confecrated to them, 
the Greeks have reported numberiefs fables. 



(15) Ctlfus ap. Orig. cont. Celf, lib. vi. (16) Orat 



Borifthen. 
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sc mefTenger of God. When Zerdufht heard what the 
* fi king demanded, he in compliance therewith wrought 
u the following miracle. He planted before the gate of 
the palace a cyprefs tree, which grew in a few days fo 
wonderfully, that it was near ten fathoms in girt and 
full ten in height ; and in the top of this tree he erected 
a fummer-houfe. when the king had beheld this mira- 
" cle, he was convinced, and determined in his mind to 

" embrace the religion of Zerdufht. He was, however, 

" advifed to call for certain wife men who might difpurc 
tc with Zerduftit. This was accordingly done, but they 
" could not convince him ; on the contrary Zerdufht pre* 
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ailed. Thefe 



g him, devifed this me 



" thod for his deftru&ion. Zerdufht had his lodgings in 

" the palace, and as often as he went out he left his keys 

** with the porter. This porter they corrupted, and en- 

64 gaged him to be filent and not difcover any thing they 
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did. They then made tife of him to gain entrance into 
the lodgings of Zerduftit when he was abroad, and 
16 when they had fo done, they threw into his wardrobe, 
" put into his book Zend, and into his cloak-bag, all 
" forts of unclean and impure things, fuch as the bones of 
" cats and dogs, and the hair and nails of dead bodies 



cc 
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thefe they fcattered amongft his things ; which when 
they had done, they went out, fhut the doors carefully* 
tc and returned the keys to the porter. Zerdufht in the. 
*' mean time walked in the fimplicity of his heart, praife- 
" ing God, but his enemies confidered not this. They* 



»c 



immediately addrefTed themfelves to the king to this pur- 
<$ . pofe : This wicked man, viz. Zerduftit, is employed 
every night in diabolical practices, by which, O king, 
thy heart will be inevitably infnared, unlefs thou wilt 
inftantly fend fome of thy guards to fearch his apart 
ments, that thou mayeft be terrified whether thefe 
things be fo or not. The king fent hereupon his guards 
the apartments of Zerdufht to fearch them, and to 



bring all things they found in them before him. This 
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accordingly was done, and all forts of unclean things, 
fuch as the bones of dogs and cats, the hair and nails of 

" dead bodies were found in hischefl of cloaths, his book 

" of Zend-avefta, and in hi* cloak-bag. The king fee- 
" ing all this, turned to Zerdufht, and faid in a high 
" paiffion. How is this, thou profligate, and what is it 

" thou haft been doing ? Zerdufht fyeacd hisaccukrs and 

" th$ 
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€i the king patiently, and without emotion. At laft he 
" thus anfwered for himfelf ; O king, all that thou feeft 



" I know nothing of, neither belongeth it to me. Then 
* c the king called for the porter, and having examined him 5 
the king threw from him the book Zend, and com- 
" manded Zerdumt to be (hut up in prifon. Thus, not- 
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withstanding his innocence, Zerdufht was thruft into 
*' confinement, which he endured chearfully, ftanding all 
day in one pofture, praying to and praifing God, with- 
out receiving any fuftenance whatever. It happened 
fhortly after, that a black horfe, of which the king 
" was particularly fond, was taken in an odd manner, its 

* c four feet mrinking up to its belly in fuch a way, that 
cc the creature fell down to the ground, and could no way 
be raifed up. The mafter of the horfe, called in the 

Perfian language Mih-mard, when he came, as he was 
wont, into the ftables, and perceived what had befallen 
the king's favourite fteed,went immediately and acquaint* 
<c ed Gufhtafp. The king no fooner heard it than he 
€i wentinperfon to the ftable, and, having viewed the 
6C horfe, called for the wife men who had engaged him to 

* c imprifon Zerdufht, and defired them to contrive imme- 
diately fome remedy for this extraordinary malady of the 



<6 
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* c horfe, which they were unable to do, and conTetTed as 

<c much to the king. When Gufhtafp found this, he 'grew 

" very uneafy, becaufe he valued his horfe e^trimely, 

* c On the fourth day the porter went to fee Zerdufht in 

" prifon. Of him Zerdumt enquired news, a*id why he 

ct came not before to vifit him. The porter told him the 

<c court was much difturbed, on account of a misfortune 

■ 

* c which had befallen the king's 'black courfer. £erd\iht 
* c bid the porter tell the king, that, when he moud be 
* c releafed out of prifon, he would quickly reflore his 

cc 
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horfe. The porter ran with this news to the k'ng., who, 
as foon as he was informed thereof, fent for ^erdumt 

out of prifon, and carried him with him to the ffoble. 
Zerdumt, feeing the condition the horfe was in, turned 
to the king, and faid, Sir, this is no eafy matter, but, 
on the contrary, a cure very difficult to be performed. 
One thing, however, I have to defire, that wbai you 
wifh may be performed ; it is this ; That you believe 
with your whole heart, that the religion I taught you is 
true and came from Qod, which if you do fincerety , 
fhall be able to reftore your freed, otherwife it mufl re- 

M main in the ftate it is in. Then the king, ftruck with 

" tne 
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the awful fteadinefs of Zerdufht, believed according as 
he defired; Upon which the prophet advancing to the 
black horfe, ftroked his right fore- foot with his hand*, 
whereupon the fore-foot immediately withdrew out of 

the belly of the horfe, and hung in its natural pofition; 
Then Zerdufht, turning to the king, faid, It is necef- 
fary, Sir, that both your fons come hither, embrace 



the religion I have taught, and promife to make war ort 
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infidels for the propagation Of this religion. .Theri. 
came inftantly Bafhuten and Ifphendiyar, the fons of 

Gufhtafp, and embraced the religion of Zerdufht, aS 



u he had defired. Upon this the prophet went again to 
" the horfe, and with his left-hand ftroked the horie's left 



fore-foot, which immediately the creature extended in 
its natural (late. Then turned Zerdufht to the king* 
and faid, Sir, it is frill neceffary, that Ketayun the mo- 
ther of Ifphendiyar fhould embrace this religion. Theri 
Gufhtafp lent one of his attendants with Zerdufht to 
the palace, and the prophet, being come into the queen's 
tfi prefence, addrelfed her thus : O thou matron of ma- 
*' trons$ whom God hath preferred above all women* 

4 4 and railed high above your fex, by giving thee Gufh- 

<c - - * _ . • 

* c and with their whole hearts believe the truth of, the re- 

lc ligiori I have taught : it is neceflary, O queen, that 
<s you»alfo receive and believe it. Then anfwered Ke- 



tafp for thine hufband, and Ifphendiyar for thy fon* 

is none upon the earth, Behold now 
the king of kings and thy fon Ifphendiyar have embraced* 



tayun, ^ Whatsoever my hufband and my fon believe* 
that alfo will I embrace and believe. Then Zerdufht* 



returning to the black horfe, put up his prayers, and 
** ftroakmg with his right hand the right hind-foot, it was 
reftored to its natural ftrcnsth : then Zerdufht, turnin 




to the king, faid, You fee your horfe has recovered three 
legs $ it is neceffary for the recovery of the fourth, that 



you interrogate your porter, and get the truth out of 



him, that the innocent may not be blamed, feeing if 



he the porter told the truth, then the horfe Will fully 
recover, or otherwife remain in the flate it did ; the 
king thereupon ordered the porter to be brought, and 
caufed him to be feverely threatened* that he might dif- 
cover the truth, as to the feattering unclean and abomi- 
nable things in the lodgings of Zerdufht ; the porter, 
dreading the king's anger, moft humbly b.. ought hint 

to grant him his life, which the king having promifed* 
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* c he then opened the whole confpiracy in thefe words: Four 
€t of thefe wife men, who are fo much in vour favour, that 
I was afraid of refuting them any thing, gave me a 
bribe, and, taking the keys from me, did all that your 
majefty has heard and feen. When the king had heard 
alLtha't the porter had to fay, he was extremely forry, 
and made a long apology to Zerdulht for the injury he 



CC 




had done him in caufing him to be fo long imprifoned 
without any grounds at all, befeeching him to pafs 
" and forgive it. Then the four wife men were hanged 
6f on a gibbet, and Zerdufht, having lift up his hands in 
4C prayer, ftrcaked with his left hand the left hind leg of 
<c the horfe, which immediately fell from his belly, and 
" refted on the ground as it ufed to do, -fo that quickly af- 
6C ter the beaft rofe and flood upon all his feet. At this 
the king greatly rejoiced, treating Zerdulht with greater 
honour and refpe& than ever, caufing him to be placed 



4<; 
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on a golden feat, himfelf, i. e. the king believing the 
book Zend-avefla, and living, in exact conformity to its 

precepts. It is reported, that fome time after this king 
Guihtafp applied himfelf to Zerdufht, and faid, there 



€< is one thing that I defire of thee, and I defire it fo 



cr. 

64 



neftly, that I hope you will not refufe it, fince if you 
grant me this reqaeft,then (hall I be thoroughly fatisfied, 
that thou art a prophet fent unto me by the moft high 
" God. Zerdulht defired the king that he would 
tc himfelf, that he might apply to Gfod for the gratification 
of the king's will. Then king Gumtafp faid, My de 




" fire is this, that while I am yet alive my foul may be 
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fatisned as to its future ftate, by beholding the joys 




heaven, that it may be certain concerning them, and at 
eafe. Moreover, I defire, that I may know all things 
that mall pafs till the day of judgment, with the fame 
exa&nefs as I know things prefent. 3dly, I defire, 
that in ah the wars I wage on account of religion, my 




remain as it is, and I become invulnerable. 
I defire, that my foul may continue to exift to 
the day of refurrection, and that I die not at all. The 
prophet of God hearing this, anfwered, I will certain- 
ly put up my prayers to the creator of all things, nei- 



€< ther doubt I at all, that the molt high God will & 



what you have defired. But your four requefts muft be 
yielded to four different perfons, fince it belongs to God 

enjoy them all at once. Do you therefore 



u fiderwho thefe perfons (hall be, and I will put up 
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prayers 
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prayers that one of your requefts may be granted to 
each. Then king Gufhtafp defired for himfelf, that he 
might be permitted to behold his place in paradife, and 
take a diftincl: view of all that was therein. He like- 
wife mentioned three other perfons on whom the re- 
maining bleffings fhould be beftowed. Then Zerdufht 
being fatisfied, retired to his own lodgings, and fpent the 
whole night in prayers arid praifes to God, befeeching 
him, that if it were poffible all thefe things might come 
to pafs. The next day when light appeared, and the 
fun difplayed his beams on the tops of the mountains* 
c it came into the mind of Zerdufht to confecrate the 
four following things, viz. wine, a rofe, a cup, and 
the kernel of a pomgranate. And after he had confe- 
crated thefe by prayer, having the facred .twigs in his 
hand, he presented the wine to Gufhtafp, and as foon> 
as the king had drank thereof, he fell down as if in a 
deep fleep, and continued for three days and three nights, 
in the fame pofition, his foul within that fpace amend- 
ing into heaven, and beholding there the joys of the 
bleffed. At the end of three days he awaked, and go- 
ing to Zerdufht befeeched him to pardon his incredulity. 

Then the prophet gave to Gjamafp the rofe which he 
had confecrated, which he no fooner fmelt, than he 
knew all things that pafled, all that had happened 
from the beginning, and which were to happen, and 
which mould happen to the day of refurrec~Hon. Then 
Zerdufht gave milk in the cup to Bafhuten, the fon of 
Gufiitafp, who by drinking thereof was made immor- 
tal. As to the fourth thing, Ifphendiyar, having eaten 
the kernel of the pomgranate, had his body rendered as 
invulnerable as brafs. After this the religion of Zer- 
dufht fpread, and was propagated every- where, all men 

readily yielding belief thereto, excepting Argjafp, king 

of Touran, who embraced it not K 
The great defire all people have to magnify the princes 
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who have ruled, and the prophets who have taught them 

hath doubtlefs encouraged the Perfees to propagate a mul 
titude of ftrange things in relation to Zerdufht ; the fore 



going long quotation is fufficient to fhew the nature of their 



notions, and to excufe us from making any farther 
tranferits from their books. Let us return therefoie to 

2 the 




E libr. rariffim: cui titul. Shah nama-pefr. 
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the (lory of his propagating his doctrines,' and let lis en- 
deavour to put our materials together, as fuccinftly as 
we may. 

The two reigning herefies before the birth of Zerdufht 

Were £abiifm and Magifal ; the latter was far kfs grofi 
than the former, and confequently there required mor£ 
care to keep its profeflbrs from going over to the op- 

pofite religion. For hiftory informs us, and the expe- 
rience even of our own times renders it mantfeft* that 
the bulk of mankind embrace more readily fuperftition 



than truth. Hence it came to pafs, that the Zabians 
gained ground in Perfta, and multitudes, efpecially of the 

common people, were fallen into wrong notions of the 
deity, and into grofs errors in their manner of worfhip- 
ping him, living alfo in continual fear of that evil fpirit, 
whom they conceived to be the enemy of their fpecies 
and the continual difturber of the world. Zerdumt took 
pains to root out all thefe notions, and to make the people 
eafier than they had been, by infpiring them with reafona- 
ble opinions; he taught them, that the fupreme being was in- 
dependent and felf-exiftent from all eternity, that light and 
darknefs, good and evil, were continually mixed, and in 

a continual frruggle, not through any impotency in the 
creator, but becaufe fuch was his will, and becaufe this 
difcordancy was for his glory ; that in the end there would 
be a general refurre&ion and a day of retribution, wherein 
fuch as had done well, and lived obedient to the law of 
God, mould go with the angel of light into a realm of 
light, where they mould enjoy peace and pleafure for ever- 
more and thofe who had done evH mould fuffer with the 
angel of darknefs everlafting- puniihment in a land of ob- 
scurity, where no ray of light or mercy mould ever vifit 
them ; that thenceforward light and darknefs mould be 
incapable of mixture to all eternity. He took great pains 
to perfuade his difciples of all the attributes of the divinity, 
efpecially of his wifdom and hi s juftice, in confequence of 
which he allured them, that they had none to fear but 
themfelves, becaufe nothing could render them unworthy 
of the divine favour but their vices. Of all virtues he 
efteemed what the Greeks called philanthropy, and the 
apoftles brotherly love, the greateft ; for which reafon he 
exhorted all his followers to a£ts of charity and beneficence* 
ibmetimes alluring them by promifes, at other times drive- 
ing them as it were by threatenings. The credenda of 



|iis religion were not numerous nor perplexed, though, 



according 
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according to the mode of the eaft, he fome times made ufe 




of parabolic relations ; for example ; when he taught, 
that on the fourth day after death the foul came to the 
bridge Tchinavar, and was there met by the angels Mihr- 

zad and Refhu-Izad, who weighed in the balance the 
good and evil actions of the foul attempting to pafs ; and 
in cafe the former prevailed, then it went fafely over the 
bridge, if the latter, it was thrown thence into Geheuina ? 
that is into the region of darknefs, where the fouls ot 

the wicked are punifhed m . That this is really a parabolic 
defcription, and not a literal account, of what is to happen 
after death, we fuppofe, appears from the very face of the 
relation ; for }t cannot be fuppofed, that 2erduflit, who 
was indifputably a very wife and learned man, and who 
took pains to make all his difciples fo, lhould nevertfiejefs 
attempt to impofe upon them lb abfurd a thing as this, 
taken in a literal fenfe, viz. that a fpirit diverted of matter 
mould travel over a bridge, lying acrofs hell and leading to 
heaven ; and that, after weighing his actions in a pair of 
fcales, the good angel mould either lead him over fafe, or 
the bad one pum him down ; this is abfolutely incredible. 
But that he mould make ufe of tfcefe terms to infmuate 
.that the effects of our good and eyil deeds tranfcend the 



grave, and either lead us to ever-lafting reft, or project 



into never-ending mifery, is eafy to be underftood, and 
might as eafily have been believed. In the book Sad-der, 
which is a compendium of the doctrines of Zerdulht col 



kcted in his own words, this defcription of the ftate of 
the dead is placed in the flrft chapter ; and in the fecond 
it is thus applied ; men who believe the religion of Zer- 
dulht will be afraid not only of great but of fmall fins ; 
for fince all are weighed and numbered, and according to 
the preponderating of this or that fcale the foul is to be 
happy or miferable for ever, whoever thinks of this will 
be afraid of adding weight to the left-hand fcale, and ear- 
neftly defire to heap meritorious actions in that on the 
right' hand, becaufe his all refts on this trial, This is 
yery found divinity, and very intelligible, where the mind 
is unprejudiced, otherwife it is eafy to redicule the 
fcul-fupporting bridge, and the aftion-wejghing angels, 
and confequently to expofe Zerdufht, not only as a 
wicked, but a weak impoftor. But to proceed ; he care- 

ft$y ipftructed thofe who heard him, and directed them. 
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to inftrucl: all who would believe in his religion, that no 
man ought to defpair of the mercy of God, or fuppofe 
that it was too late for him to amend ; he declared, that 
though we had a faculty of diftingutfhing between good 
and evil, yet that man has no conception of the value 
which God fets on our actions, nor how far the intention 
may fan&ify even a trivial a&, wherefore even the worft 
of men may hope the divine favour from repentance 
and good works ; this he exemplified by another parable, 
which is alfo recorded in the book Sad-der, and which 
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runs in thefe words : '* It is reported of Zerdufht, the 
author of our religion, that one day, retiring from the 
prefence of God he beheld the body of a man plunged 
in Gehenna, his right foot only being free, and flicking 
without. Zerdufht thereupon cried out, What is this 
4C that I fee, and wherefore is this man in this condition? 

He was anfwered, This man, whom you fee in this 
<c condition, was formerly the prince of thirty- three ci^ 
ties, over which he reigned many years, without do- 
ing any one good action ; for befides oppreflion, in- 
justice, pride, and violence, nothing ever entered his 
cc mind ; and though he was the fcourge of multitudes, 
yet, without regarding their mifery, he lived at eafe in 
his palace. One day, however, as he was hunting, he 
cc beheld a (heep caught by the foot in a thicket, and 
thereby held at fuch a diftance from food, that it muft 
have perifhed ; this king, moved at the fight, alighting 
from his horfe, releafed the fheep from the thicket, 
and led it to the pafture ; now for this a£t of tender- 
<c nefs and companion his foot remains out of Gehenna, 
* c though his whole body be plunged therein for the mul- 



<c 
cc 



cc 



cc 



Cfc 



cc 



<c titude of his fins. Endeavour therefore to do all the 
good thou canft without fear or apprehenfion ; for God 

cc is benign and merciful, and will reward even the 
ct fmalleft good thou doeftV Thefe hints of his do&rines, 
compared with what has been already delivered in fpeak- 
ing of the religion of the antient Perfians, cannot but be 
fufneient to fhew the general import of Zerdufht's fcheme 
of religion ; as to exterior rites, he altered the old me 



thod of burning fire on the tops of mountains, and m 
other places under the open air, engaging his followers to 
ereft Pyraea or fire- temples throughout all the dominions 

of Fertia, that this fymbol of the divinity might anot at 

every 
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every turn be liable to be extinguifhed. He gave them 
likewife a liturgy, which they hold to have been brought 
to him from heaven, and therefore refufe to make any alter- 
ations therein, though the language in which it is written is 
long ago grown obfolete, and is very little underftocd by the 
prieils themfelvcs. The priefts,or, as we ftile them, the magi, 
were, according to his inftitution, of three r'anks. The 
firit confiiled of the ordinary. or parochial clergy, as Dr. 
Prideaux very fignificantly terms them ; their duty was to 
read the holy offices daily in the chapels, and at certain 
ftated and folemn times to acquaint the people with the 
contents of Zerdufht's books, and to paraphrafe on and 
explain them. In thefe parochial chapels there were no 
fire-altars, but lamps only, before which their devotions 
were performed. The next degree of their clergy had the 
fuperintendance of thefe ordinary priefis, and were to them 
what bifliops are to us ; thefe too had their churches, in 
which were altars, whereon fire was continually kept, 
there being a certain number of the inferior clergy ap- 
pointed to attend them, who, by four at a time, waited 
conftantly near the altar to provide it with fuel, and to affift 

fuch devout perfons as reforted thither, with their advice 
and their prayers. Above thefe was the archimagus, i. e. 
the high prieft, or, as the Perfians filled him, the Mubad 
Mubadan. Zerdufnt himfelf alTumed this office and re- 

fided in the city of Balch, where he governed his magians, 
and inftru&ed them in all forts of learning. As the 
auflerity of his own life and his extenfive knowledge fup- 
ported him in the high reputation he had gained among 
his cotemporaries, he recommended, as we have feen in the 
rules given by him. for the conduct of the archimagus, the 

fame behaviour and the fame application of ftudy unto his 
fucceflbrs. Thefe injunctions were for many ages purfued 
by them, and was the reafon that they were admitted into 
the king's councils, fate with him in judicature, and had 
the education of the heirs of the crown, infomuch, that 
Pliny tells us, in his time, this religion was received by 

many nations, and bore fway in the eaft over the king of 
kings. It remains now, that we give an account of the 
' book of the laws ftill extant among the ?erfees, and in- 
dubitably written by Zerdufht, whether he was prophet 
or impoftor, for as to the remaining actions of his life and 
his immature death, they belong to the reign of Guihtaip, 

ana (hall be accordingly taken notice of therein. 

X 4 ZeRdvsht's 

4 




The Hiftory of the Perfians. Book 

ZekdI'SHt'? book, containing the inftitutes of his re- 
ligion, is H i led Zend or Zendravafta, ufually pronounced 
Zund and Zundavaftaw, which is not a Perfian but an 
exotic word, fignifying a Tinderbox ; its author, in com? 
pliance with the oriental cuftom of giving all important 



treitifes allegorical names, having pitched on this 



.1 



prefs the nature of his book, which was to infpire its read? 
ers with divine zeal ; he likewife caufed it to be ftiled the 

book of Abraham, intimating, that it contained the do£t,? 
fines held by that patriarch. It is written, not in the orr 
dinary Perfian character, but in the old Perfic, called from 
thence, among the ordinary Perfees, the 55und character. 
The very learned Dr„ Thomas Hyde propofed to the world 
the pubiifhing a correct edition of it with a Latin tra il- 
lation, but meeting with no encouragement to undertake 
fo laborious and expenfive a work, the world had been de- 
prived of the fight of this great curiofity It was origi- 
nally written in twelve hundred fkins, and confifts of one 

and twenty parts, or different treatifes, all comprehended 

under the general title of Zend or Zend-avafta, which 



is the reafon, that We have had in Europe fo many different 

accounts of this book and its contents. For the fake of the 

people who profefs this religion, and who have notwith- 

itanding no knowledge at al} either of the Zund character, 
or of the language in which that book is written* a very 
learned prieft has taken the pains to make a compendium 
thereof in modern Perfian, which is the book Sad-der, fo 
often quoted by us from the Latin verfion publifhed by Dr. 
Hyde, and annexed to his impartial hiftory of th<* religion 
of the antient Perfians. This learned critic is of ooinion, 
that Zerdufht did not originally intend to have made this 
book confift of any more than two parts, viz. the Zend 
and Pazend, refemblins the Mifhna and Gemara in the 
Jewifh Talmud ? the firft containing the liturgy and 



tipal doctrines of his religion ; the fecond a commentary 



them, exoLuning and (hewing: the rationale of them ; but 
as new adverfaries rofe up daily, and other occafions re* 

uired new treatifes, Zerdumt continued to write them, 

and to add them to his Zend-avafta, which ftill retained 

the general title of the volume. Amongft the pieces 

comprehended under that title, there is one bearing the ti- 
tle of Zeratuuit-nama, i. e. the hiftory of Zerdulht, 
Which is no other than his life written by himfelf. Tfris, 
that it may be more generally known, has been rendered 

common Perfian by the priefts, who publiftie 
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the book Sadder p. The celebrated Dr. Prideaux, fpeak* 
jng of this book, acknowledges, that the rules and exhor? 
tations to moral living are written very preffingly, and witty 
fufncient exactnefs, excepting only in one particular, 
which is that of inceft ; for this, he fays, is wholly taken 
away by Zerduftit, who teaches, that nothing of this na» 
ture is unlawful, but that a man may not only marry his 
filler or his daughter, but his mother 5 and he very juftly 
pbferves, that this is fuch an abomination, that, though all 
things elfe were right in that book, this alone were fuffici- 
ent to pollute it. But in fupport of all this, the do£fcor 
does not quote either the book itfelf, or its compendium 
the book Sad-der, or apy other treatife written by an avow* 
ed Perfee, but the authorities of Diogenes Laertius, Stra* 
bo, Philo Judaeus, Tertullian, and Clemens Alexandria 
nus % It is but reafonable, that we mould fufpend our be- 
lief till we have a decifive account of this matter, efpecial- 
ly if we confider, that in other refpe&s thefe authors are 
frequently miftaken. It may indeed be urged, that incefl: 
was commonly pra&ifed by the Perfian kings (If we give 
jntire credit to the Greek biftorians); but admitting this 
to be fo, it is no direcl: proof, that Zerdufyt allowed it, 
any more than the contrary pra&ice of the Perfees at this 
day is a demonftration that he did not allow it. As to the 
reft of the contents of this book, we (hall not infift farther 

on them here, becaufe it would lead us into too Ions: a di- 
greflion from the thread of our hiftory ; but the inquifitive 
reader will find at the bottom of the page fome farther 

memorandums relating to the works of Zoroafter (O). 

We 



PH. R. v. P. c. xxv, xxvi. 9 Conne&ion ofthe hiftory 

of the Old and New Teftament, vol. i. p. 520. 



(0) In this note we fhall fpeak largely of Zerduftn's writings, 
that is, as largely as the nature of this work will allow ; and, 
that we may do this clearly, we will cofider them, firft, as they 
are known to the Perfees and oriental nations in general ; fecond- 
ly, as they are known to the Greeks. 

The £ende-vafta, as we have faid in our text, is divided into 



one and twenty treatifes, each called by the Perfees Nefick 



pr broadly pronounced Nufk, i. e. a part. Every one of thefe 
treadles has. its proper title fuited to the fubjett of which he treats. 
Thus Pazend, which is the name of the fecond treatife lignifies, 
f»e pTop or buttrefs of the Zend, becaufe it comprehends, the 

ffafons fupporting the doftrines d^liygjgd k the P% called 
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We will conclude our account of this extraordinary 
perfon, with obferving, that he is laid by credible authors, 
to have pred idled the coming of the Meffiah, and this not 



in dark and obfcure terms, fuch as might have heen ap- 



plied as well to any other perfon, but in plain and exprefs 
words, and fuch as could not be miftaken ; nay farther ; 



it 



fimply the Zend ; the fixteenth treatife is that called Zeratufht- 
nama, or the life of Zerdufht, mentioned in the text. Dr, Hyde, 
who, like a generous man, defired, that all the world fhould 
partake of the treafures he had in his hands, publifhed 
the contents of this book, in hopes they might fo far move the 
curiofity of the public, as to enable him to puhlifh the book it- 

4elf. It contains forty chapters and about a . hundred and forty 

pages, wherein the whole myflery of Zerdufht's character as a 

prophet, and the methods made ufe of by him for the propagation 



of his religion, are fet forth at large (17). The twentieth 



treatife in the Zende-vaftais called Bimaflik naz, i. e. the Book 

of Phyficians, becaufe it treats of the virtues of drugs, and how 

they may be applied. Thus the writings of Zerduflit contain 
jiot only the religion, but the learning, of the magi, and there- 
fore he recommended it to all his^fucceffors in the office of 
high prieft to be perfedl mailers of all ufeful learning. As the 
book Zend is the bible of the Perfees, fo to exprefs a right or 
juft thing, they fay Zend-aver i. e. permitted by the Zend 




and an evil action they call Na-Zend-aver, i. e. not permitted 

book Zend. Zend-Laph, fignifies a zealous Perfee, but 
Zend-chuan, which literally rendered is a reader of the Zend, 
fignifies not a common reader, but him who reads it in the pa- 
rifh church, fo that it is equivalent to what the Jews call Cha- 
cham, and the Mohammedans Imam, As to the notion of 

Curtius, of the magis iinging their prayers it is not, ftriclly 
ipeaking, true, though they have a particular tone of voice pro- 
per to the recital of their prayers, in which they agree with the 
modern Jews, and perhaps with many other nations (18). Dr. 
Prideaux is very fevere on this method of devotion, and compares 
it to the manner of popilh priefts celebrating their mafs ( 1 9 5 
but in refpect to thofe things which are regulated by cuftom, 
perhaps thofe cenfures fhould be fpared, iince it is hard to find 
the reafon,why the cuftom of one country fhould render ridiculous 

the cuftom of another. 

' As to what the Greeks knew of Zoroafter'3 writings, it is 
difficult to fay what ought to be believed ; Eufebius fpeaks of a 

collection of Phyfics written by this great man, and quotes from 

thence 



(17) Hift. veter. Perf. c. xxiv. p. 329, 330. (18) Ibid, 
p . 342. (19 J Conne&ion of the the Hillory of the Old and 

Hew Teftamentj vol. i. p. 309- * 
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jt is affirmed, that the wife men out of the eaft, recorded 
by the evangelift r to have come to Bethlehem, and there 
worftiipped our Saviour on account of his ftar which they 
had feen in their own country, were' the difciples of Zer- 
duftit. Some of the learned indeed, flighting this relation, 
have fixed on Balaam's prophecy % in order to account 
for that event ; and hence without doubt it happened, that 

fo learned a man as Hornius was of opinion, that Zoroaf- 
ter might have been the fame perfon *. Far be it from us 

to 



1 Matth: ii. i. 8 Hyde, H, R, vet. P. p. 384, * Hilt 
Philofoph. lib. ii. c. 4. p. 80. 



thence the following defcription of God's attributes, affirming 
them to be the exprefs words of Zoroafter ; " God hath the 
* c head of a hawk, he is the firft incorruptible, eternal, unbe- 
gotten, indivifible, moft like himfelf, the charioteer of every 
M good, one that cannot be bribed, the beft of things good, the 
** wifeft of things wife ; he is moreover the father of equity and 
" juftice, felf-taught, felf-exiftent, infinitely perfect, omnifcient, 
w and the fole ruler of nature (2o)'\ Suidas afcribes to him four 
books of nature, one of precious ftones, five of the wifdom of 
the ftars (21). Pliny fays he wrote two millions of verfes, on 
which Hermippus wrote commentaries, a treatife on agriculture, 
and a book of vilions (22). But of all the works mentioned by the 
Greeks his oracles are the moft confiderable, becaufe of them 
there are ftill fome remains, could we be fare they were genuine ; 
but Porphyry fays expreuy, that fome chriftian heretics, boafting 
of the fecret works of Zoroafter, attempted to deceive the world, 

and, if they believe what they fay, are deceived themfelves, 
fince thefe treatifes are no better than forgeries (23). The fa» 
mous prince of Mirandula gave the oracles yet extant fome re- 
putation by the following account of a manufcript in his own 
poifeflion ; " I was, fays he, forcibly taken off from other things, 
" and engaged to ftudy the Arabian and Chaldean learning by 
" certain books in both thofe languages, which came to my hands, 
" not accidentally, but, queftionlefs, by the difpofal of God in 
" favour of my. ttudies ; hear the infcriptions and you will be* 
" lieve it, Thefe Chaldaic books, if I ought to call them books 
" and not treafures, are the oracles of Zoroafter, Aben-Efra, 
" and Melchior, magi, in which thofe things which are faulty 
" and defective in the Greek are read here perfect and entire. 
" There is alfo an expofition by Chaldaic wife men on thefe 

" oracles, concife, and fomewhat obfcure indeed, but full of 



rare 



(20) Eufebius de^przepar. evangel. (21) In voce Zwpw^p^ 
%2z) Hift. Nat. lib. xxv i. c. 1, ^23) In vita Piocini. 
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to contenance any fuperftitious ftories, and as far be it 
from us either to conceal or to detract from truth, or 
what has the appearance of truth ; we are writing 
the life of Zerdufht from fuch authors as have come to 
our hands, we ought not therefore to omit mentioning a 
pircumftance of fuch confequence and fupported by various 
teftimonies. If the diftruft which critics affect to (hew of all 
things reported by oriental writers fhould be fufEcient to 
overtorn the credit of thefe predictions, in the judgment of an 
impartial reader, it is not our fault ; w r e are to relate, but 
in cafes of this nature every man mull determine for him- 

felf (P). On the whole ? we may be permitted to fay, 



rare myfteries, and curious learning. There is befides a book 
f* of the Chaldaic theology, with a copious and admirable 
'* difcourfe of the wifdom of the Perfians, Grecians, and Chal- 

*' deans (24)*-. Ficinus to whom he directed this letter found 
thefe books after his deceafe, but fo worn and illegible, that 
nothing could be made of them. Some of thefe oracles, which 
tfcaped the injuries of time, were firft publiflied at Paris by 
Lewis Tillet in 1565, with tits commentaries of Gemiftus Pletho, 

the fame were afterwards translated, and with the comment of 
Pfellus pubHihed at Paris 1607. gut francifcus Patricius, having 
greatly enlarged them by excerpts from Proclus, Hermias, 
Simplicius, Damafciu5 and Arnobius, fent them into the world 
with an accurate translation of his own. From him our ingenious 
countryman Mr. Stanley took them, and publifhed them with the 

commentaries of Pletho and Pfellus. at the end of his Chaldaic 
philofophy in 1 661 (25) 



(P) The wifdom of the eaft was not only a fcripture phrafe, 

but ufed alfo by the beft profane authors, who knew very well, 
that, notwithftanding the boafting of the Greeks, fcience came 
originally from that corner of the world. It is a common, but 
no very probable, opinion, that they were kings who vifited our 
Saviour in his cradle ; tho' they might indeed come from a king ? 
that is from the king of Periia, to enquire for the Meiliah. That 
jhey might come, as fome have infilled, from Arabia is true, 
becaufe Arabia lay in their way; but that they magi came from 
another country than Perfia, in which they always flourilhed, 
is what cannot eafily be believed ; but that thefe magi or wife 
naen went imp Judea in purfuance of Zerduftit's prophecy, is. a 
point to be proved, not by us indeed, who haye not feen the 
•£ende-vafta, but eyen without feeing it we lhall be able to 
sjuflify what we have faid in the text, and defend ourfelves from 
the imputation of fuperftition, if we can but produce probable 

authorities 



(24) Epift. a<j FicimjfHs (25) Vide Preface to the Chaldaic 
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that on a view of what different authors have delivered 
concernirg Zerdufht and his writings, he flands fairly en- 
titled to the character we have given him of an extraor- 

perfon, efpecially when we reflect, that his mi- 
ni ft ry 




authorities. Shariftani, whom we have more than once quoted, 
in his hiftory of the religions of the eaft, fays exprefly, that 
Zerdufht prophified, in his Zende-valta, that in latter times' 
there fhould arife a man called Ofhanderbegha, u e. Homo 
Mundi, which differs little from the title Chrift often gives hini- 
felf of the Son of Man, of whom Zerdufht prophefied, that he 
ihould teach the world true religion and jufiice, that for a tima 
his kingdom fhould be opprefled by the devil ; but in the end 
this righteous perfon fhall triumph, and (hall eftablifh peace and 
happinefs upon earth (26). To this let us add a very extraor- 
dinary paffage from the travels of Mr. Tavernier: "They give, 
fays he, three children to their prophet, and though they 
have not hitherto appeared in the world, their names arc how- 
t£ ever fettled. As he paffed the river, fay they, ab ipfo cecidit 
tres feminis genitalis guttas, which are preferved to the end of 
*' the world. That God fhall fend a virgin for whom he has a 

" favour into the fame water, who, per receptionem primas 
guttae, fhall be impregnated, and bring forth a fon, who fhall 
" be called Oufhider, he fhall appear in the world with great 
authority, and fhall oblige it to receive the law of his father, 
<c and mall difcourfe with much eloquence, and confirm what he 
fays with miracles. The fecond, who fliall be called Oufhi- 
" derma, fhall be conceived in the fame manner, he fhall fecond 
his brother in his defigns, and fhall affiit him in preaching, h* 
he fhall flop the courfe of the fun ten days, to force by that 
" fign the belief of the people whom he teaches. The third fnallba 
" conceived by the fame mother in the fame way ; his nam* 
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*' fhal be Sennoiet-hotius, he fhall come into the world with 
greater authority than either of his brothers, that he may re- 
" duce all nations to the true religion ; after which fhall be the 
general refurreclion, when the fouls in heaven sad in hell 
fhall return and take pofTefTion. of their bodies, the mountains 
and all the metals fhall then melt, and finking into the guiph 



if 



ft 



of hell fliall fill it up, fo that the manfions of the devils fhall be 
ruined. After this great change the earth fha-I be plain and 
pleafant, and men fhall live happily therein, praifing God and 
" his prophet (27). Dr. Hyde obferves very judiaoufly, that thete 
three fons reprefent the three Hates of the Mefiiah His na- 
tivity, when his corning was pubiifhed to the world by various 
n ^ans ; his minsfhy while he continued upon earth, preaching 

and doing miracles ; and his fecond advent when he fhul! judge 

the 



,(26) Shariftani ap. Hyde Rel. vet- Pcrfar. c. xx.xi, p. 

7) Tavern. Voyage, torn. i. lib. iv. p. 485. 
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niftry was of no long continuance, according to the moft 

authentic accounts not above five years, that is from the 
time of his prefenting himfelf to Gufhtafp to his being 
flain at the fack of Balch ; but it is now time for us to 

return to the hiftory of Gufhtafp, and of the remarkable 
events which happened during his reign ( QJ. 

The 
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the world in righteoufnefs, and his faints fhall rejoice and fing 
(28). But the ftrongeft evidence of this matter is the teftimony 
of the famous Abul Pharajius, who writes thus : " Zorodalht 
" or Zerduftit, the preceptor of the magian feci, began to teach 
in Aderbayagjan, or t as fome fay, in Affyria. He taught the 
Perfians, that our Lord Chrift would manifeft himfelf, com- 
manding them to carry him gifts, telling them, that in the 
latter times a virgin fliould conceive without the help of 
man, and that when (he mould bring forth, a ftar mould ap- 
pear mining in the day-time, in the middle of which the 
are of a virgin fhould be feen. You therefore O! my 
children, have notice of his birth before all other nations, 
** when ye fee that ftar, follow it, which will direcl you to the 
place where he is born, adore him, offer him your gifts, for 
he is that word which eftablilhed the heavens (29)". This 
paffage is quoted by Dr. Hyde, but there is another in the fame 
author which he has not mentioned, which we therefore fhall 

from that excellent author exhibit to our readers ; " The fame 
46 year Casfar the emperor fent Cyrenius into Judea in order to 
*« tax it. Jofeph the hufband of Mary, going up upon this oc- 
" cafion from Nazareth to Jerufalem, that he might give in his 

name, when he came to Bethlehem in the way Mary did 
bring forth a fon. The magi brought their gifts from the 
•* eaft, and offered to Chrift gold, myrrh, and frankincenfe. 
" Being queftioned on this head by Herod in their paffage, they 
<s anfwered thus : A perfon of great fame among us, in a book 
*« which he left us, hath thus admoniftied us : There (hall here- 
after be born in Paleftine a male child defcending from heaven, 
whom the greateft part of the world ihall obey ; now the 
fign of his appearance Ihall be this ; Ye fhall fee a ftrange 
flar which mall direct you till it flops, which when ye Ihall 
behold, take ye gold, myrrh, and frankincenfe, and offer 
them to him, and adore him, then return ye, left great evil 
mould overtake ye. Now therefore this ftar appearing, we 
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furely 



do as we were commanded (30)", a noble teftimony 



(Q) The death of Zerdufht was violent indeed, but we can* 
t call it unhappy, fmce his religion did not perilh with him, 

which 



(28) Hift. Rel. vet. Perf. c. xxxi, p. 383. (29) Abul 

Pharajius in Hiftor. Dynaft, p, 83* (30) Ibid, p no. » - 
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The old animofities between the inhabitants of Touran' 
and Iran broke out in a frefh war, while Gufhtafp fat 
on the throne of his anceftors ; it is not eafy to fay f 



whether this monarch or Argjafp, who then reigned 



at Touran, was the aggreflbr. Mirkhond inclines to 
the former opinion, and makes this a war of religion, 
undertaken to reduce Argjafp and his fubjedls to the faith 
of Zerdumt, that prince being, according to Dr. Pri- 
deaux, a zealous Zabian u , which if he was, we know 
not how to account for it, fince it ftiould feem, that 
the old religion of Perfia flourifhed .there in the days 
of Phridun ; and, as we have feen, Zerduflit was not 

the 
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u Conne&ion of the Hiftory of the Old and New Teftament, 
Vol. I. p. 321. 



which certainly it would have done, if he had been as bungling 
an impoftor as fome would "make him, A Perfian hiftorian tells 
us, that Argjafp overturned the Fire- Temples erecled by Zer- 
dumt in Balch, and flew feventy priefts, putting out the facred. 
fire with the blood of the magi (31). Whether this mult be 
underftood literally or figuratively, it would be difficult to tell, 

if another hiftorian had not related it more at large. <s Notice, 
" fays this writer, being given to the king of Touran 
" certain merchants, that there were no foldiers left in Balch, 
** all of them having repaired to the army of Gufhtafp, and that 

4< his father Lohrafp was left alone in that city, with fuch as 
" attended on the Pyraea and eighty priefts ; Argjafp on this in-. 
" formation drew together an army of fifteen thoufand men, 
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fending his fon Kehram before him, , and following with all 

expedition himfelf. It is laid, that when Argjafp entered Iran, 
Lorafp receiving advice thereof came out of his retreat, and 
put himfelf at the head of a fmall troop, with whom he 
killed many of the enemy, but in the end Lohrafp with the. 
eighty priefts before mentioned was flain and the holy fire ex- 
tingu'iflied with their blood ; with thefe priefts alfo fell Zer- 
duflit the prophet, who then refided at Balch (32) ". Hence 
it came to pafs, that Suidas affirms of the Affyrian Zoroafter, 
that he defired to die by fire from heaven, and advifed his coun- 
trymen to preferve his afhes, alluring them, that while they ' 
were kept their kingdom mould never fail (33); All which the 
Alexandrian chronicle refers to the Perfian Zoroafter or our 

Zerduflit (34). Of thefe fables we have faid enough, perhaps 

too much, already. 



(3 T ) Megjdi ap. Hvde Hift. Rel. vet. Perf. p. 312. (32) 

Perf. p. 325. (33) ubl 
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Shahnama-nefr. ap. Kyde Rel, vet, 

fuSra. (34.) Chron. Alexand. p. 89. 
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the inftitutor of a new, but the reformer of the old, re- 
ligion ; however it was, Mirkhond informs us, that Gum- 
tafp having aflembled the whole forces of his empire* 
marched with them into Touran, and meeting Argjafp iii 

battle he vanquifhed him, flew his fon in the field, and,' 

before the Turkifh monarch could aflemble a new army, 
poflefTed himfelf of his capital, and gave the plunder of it 
to his foldiers, after which returning triumphantly into 
Perfia, he, on fome jealoufies or fufpicion, imprifoned his 
fon Ifphendiyar in a ftrong caltle, feated on the top of a 

high mountain, called GhirdKouch, i. e. the round mount} 
but he had foon reafon to repent the ill ufageof fo deferving 

a prince ; for Argjafp, irritated by the ufage he had me£ 

with, raifed all the forces of Touran, and making a 
fudden inroad into the province of Chorafan, he facked 
the city of Balch, where he killed Lohrafp, the father of 
Gufhtafp, in his cloyfter, flaughtered Zerdufht with ail his 
priefts attending there on the chief Fire-temple, which 

he likewife overturned, committing all the outrages^ 



that a mind ftung with the remembrance of what the Per 
flan king had done in his own country could fuggeft v '. 
Elate with this conqueft, he advanced fo brifkly into 
the dominions of Iran, that Gufhtafp did hot thinly fit 
to meet him in battle, but chofe rather to confider how 
an army might be drawn together able to fight that of 
Argjafp on his return. His counfellors advifed him to 
fet his fon Ifphendiyar at liberty, and to intruft him with 

the management of the war. Neceflity compelled him to 

take their advice, and he accordingly fent his brother 



Gjamafp to Ifphendiyar, not only to releafe him, but 



alfo to afTure him, that his father would refign to him 



the throne, in cafe he proved victorious. As foon as 
Ifphendiyar arrived in the army, the Perfiahs took new 
courage, and numbers reforted to his ftandard, though 

they had declined following his father. The young 

prince failed not to make ufe of thefe advantages, and 



coming fuddenly on Argjafp, he defeated entirely all 



his numerous army, obliging him to retire out of Per 
fia, and make all the hafte he could into his own dominions. 
After this glorious victory Gufhtafp received his fon with 
all imaginable marks of kindnefs and efleem ; however, 
-he declined putting him in pofTeffion of the crOwn, and, 
*in order to amufe him, he obfervedj that it would.be 

unbecpmin, 



f Mirkjipn^ Hift ft&. xvi, Lebfrrik, 
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Unbecoming fo brave a prince to put his father's crown 
upon his head, while his lifters, who were taken prifoners 
at the fack of Balch, remained frill in captivity. Ifphen- 

diyar was piqued at this pretence of his father, which 
(hewed that he did not think the prince had thoroughly 



humbled his enemies, and made that noble youth imme 
diately determine to undertake a new expedition, that his 
father might have no excufe left for the non- performance of 
his promife. With this view he fele&ed out of his army 12^006 

foot and as many horfe, with whom he advanced to- 
wards the frontiers of Touran, accompanied by his brother 
Bafhuten, who was elder than himfelf* Having received 

intelligence, that Argjafp was leitreu to one of the 
flrongeft places of his dominions, to which there were 



three different roads, the one plain and eafy fit for the 
ravans, but fo rouftd about, that it required no lefs than 
fix months time to reach the place ; the fecond pretty 
difficult, but fo direct, that by it a man might reach the 



court of Touran in a month ; the third which was hard 
ly pafiable, lay through woods and morafles, and after 
wards over high mountains covered with fnow. Ifph 



— "*« — ' r 

diyar having directed his brother to advance as expedi 




uld through the fecond of thefe roads, he 
with fome refolute friends threw himfelf into the third. 
They wefe all habited iike merchants, and c.irried with 
them jewels and other curioiities of great value* The 

inftrudrions he gave his brother were thefe, that when 

he drew near the refidence of Argjafp, he {hould poft 
his army with all the filence imaginable in the neighbour- 
hood of certain meadows which lay near the city, and 



that as foon as he mould perceive a great number of 
fires lighted in thofe meadows, he (hould order his horfe 
to advance, and execute the orders which mould then be 
given them, Ifphendiyar and his retinue, making the 
beft of their way, reached in feven days the court of 
ouran. The prince being introduced to Argjafp as a 
merchant who fled from the feverity of Ifphendiyar, and 
was defirous of felling his. goods in the dominions of 




Touran ; the king received him and his companions 



with all imaginable courtefy, and accepted very kindly 
the magnificent prefent which the prince thought fit to 
make him. This lucky beginning was followed by a tiain 
of fucVefs anfwerable to Ifphendiyar's willies, for in a fbort 
time he. wrought himfelf into the higher! degree of con- 
fidence with the king and his principal courtiers. When 

Vol. V Y there- 
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therefore he was apprized, that his brother with his forces 
was arrived at the place appointed, he invited the king and 
court to a grand collation, in the meadows adjoining to the 
town. Thither they came in the evening, and great fires 
being lighted for drefling the provifions, thefe ferved as 

fignals to Bafhuten, who at the head of his horfe fuddenly 

charged the Turks, and made themfelves matters of the 
city. Ifphendiyar, and thole who were about him, dif- 
patched without delay the moft confiderable of the nobility, 



the prince killing with his own hand Argjafpking ofTou 
ran. Then putting bis litters, whom he had releafed out 
of captivity, into the hands of his and their brother Baftiu- 

t,en, he advifed him to retire with part of his forces into 

Perfia while he with the reft marched ag-ainft feveral Indian 
princes, in order to force them and their fubjecls to aban- 
don idolatry, and receive the religion of Zerdufht, in 
which expedition Ifphendiyar had prodigious fuecefs, and 
returned afterwards into Perlia, crowned with laurels. 
When he arrived at Iftachr, he expe&ed, that his father 
would without delay perform the promife, he had fo fo- 
lemnly made and fo often repeated, of refi^ningto him his 

dominions ; but the politic Guihtafp intended nothing 
lels. Be received his fon as before with all the tokens of 
amity and tendernefs ; but inftead of putting the crown up- 
on his head, he entertained him with a ftudied difcourfe on 

his own great abilities and the laudable obedience he had 



hitherto paid to all his commands. After this the crafty 
old prince complained, that there was ftill one enemy 

left to be fubdued, even in the heart of his dominions, viz* 

Ruftans, who, having fortified himfelf in the provinces 

committed to his charge, abfolutely refufed to obey the 
king's commands, or receive the religion of Zerduftit. 
Guftitafp infinuated, that it was neceflary for Ifphendiyar 
to reduce this nobleman before he aflumed the diadem, fince 
otherwife he would receive from his father but half a 
kingdom. Piqued at this behaviour, the generous Ifphen* 
diyar fet out for Siejiftin, carrying with him his fon Baha- 
man ; on their arrival there Ruftan met him and conferred 



with him at fir ft with great civility and refpeir. ; but wh 



the prince infilled on his yielding obedience to his father 
commands, and profefiirg immediately the faith of Z 



duftit, Ruftan grew angry, and from hard words they 
quickly came to blows. As they were both men of great 



flrength and agility of body, as well as of high fpirit and 



uncQnque 



.J* 
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unconquerable valour, the combat was long and doubtful ; 
at laft it inclined to Ifphendiyar, but Ruftan collecting all 
his force into one blow, gave the prince fo deep a wound 



that he died upon the fpot* having only time to re 



commend his fon to Ruftan* and to defire his brother 

Bafhuten to take care of his body ; both his requefts 
were exactly complied with* Baihuten carried back his 
body into Perfia, where it received the higheft funeral 
honours, and Ruftan carefully fen t home his fon. Gufh- 

tafp was inconfolable for the death of fo deferving a 
prince; His grief, however, was forced to give way to 

the neceflity of the flate, for the new king of Touraii 

no fooner heard what had happened in Perfia, than rainng 
a great army he invaded that kingdom, and wafted it with- 
out mercy with fire and fword. Gufhtafp, having col- 
lected as great an army as the time would permit, marched 
with all poffible diligence to oppofe him, and, after 



having encountered and entirely routed his forces* con 
ftrained him to retire into his own dominions. The 
public peace being now reftored, Gufhtafp* to fiiew 
the refpect he had for his fon's memory refigned the crown 

to Bahama n the fon of Ifphendiyar, and, according to 
the example fet him by his father, retired from the world 
to a magnificent pleafure-houfe he had erected not far 
from Schiras, a palace of fuch fupe'rb architecture that 
in after-times, as Mirkhond tells us, it was attributed to 
Solomon, the fon of David, to expirefs its excellence x „ 
In all probability it ftood in the neighbourhood of that 
mountain* which, lying behind the famous palace of 

Perfepolis, is held to be the fepulchre of the ant rent Per- 

fian kings* We have feen from various inftances, that 
it was a common thing among the Perfian monarchs to 
quit their thrones, when they found their health and. 
fp'uits decay, and to fpend the laft years of their life in 
contemplation. If we admit that Gufhtafp was the Hy- 
.ifafpes of the Greeks, then we may apply what Ammia- 
nus Marcellus fays of the latter to this retreat. " Hyftaf- 
pe~, fays this hiftorian* was a moft wife perfon, who 
boldly penetrating into the inner parts of tipper India, 
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came to a woody defart, whofe calm filence was poftef- 
fcd by thofe high wits the Brachmans *, from thefe he 
learned the true fyftcm of the heavenly bodies and their 
motions, and the pure rites of true religion, with which 
knowledge he returned into Perfia, and taught it to the 

magi, amongft whom it has by tradition been prz ferved 
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cc even to this time " But perhaps, admitting Gufli- 
tafp and Hyftafpes to be one and the fame perfon, we 

ought to refer this expedition to his junior years, when be 
fled from his father into Touran, from whence his journey 
into India was not difficult* There are fome Perfian 
writers, however, who give a very different account of 



this matter* of which the reader 



ap 



prehenfion, if he recollects what from an antient Perfian 
hiftorian we cited, as to Zerdufht's promifing king Gufti- 
tafp to fulfil his extraordinary requefts. Thefe hiftorians 

fay, that not Gufbtafp, but his fon Baftiuten, addicted him- 

felf to divine meditations ; and that this Baftiuten, in con- 
formity to the prophet's promife, was tranfported to the 



mountain Dunbavand or Damavand, with thirty of h 




guards, where they yet live in the moft quiet and happy 
manner, the approach of all living creatures to their facrcd 



retreat being prevented by thick fleams of fal-armon 



iffuing from all fides of the mountain z . Our famous 
veller, Sir Thomas Herbert, afcended this mountain, and 
palled directly over it without meeting any fuch fleams ; 
he acknowledges, however, that there are vaft quantities 
of fulphur thereon, and that in the night fome luminous 
vapours are feen thereabouts, which he thinks proceed from 
the fulphur a y but the learned Dr. Hyde is for the old 
opinion, and is for attributing them rather to fal- 
armoniac, but the doctor confefles, not only that the hi- 
ftory of Baftiuten is fabulous, but that fome ftories of the 
fame fort related of Guftitafp are likewife unworthy of 
belief We may with tolerable certainty affirm, that 
the reign of Gufhtafp was the reign of learning in Per- 
fia. In his time flouriftied a celebrated aftrologer whofe name 
was Gjamafp, furnamed, according to the oriental cuftom, 
Al Hakim, i. e. the wife or the fage. That fuch a per- 
fon there was, and that he flouriftied about this time, if 
pretty clear, but who he was is Very far from being certain; 
fome have made him the fon of Daniel the prophet c ; o- 
thers the counfellor of king Guftitafp ; but the greater 
number, and thofe too of the moft credible writers, fay> 
that he was the brother of that prince, and not only fo, 

but his confident and chief minifter d . The fcience for 

which 



r Ammian. Marcel, hid. lib. xxiii. « Hyde,- hrft. rel. vet 
Perf. c. xxiii. p. 306. a Herbert's Travels, p* 112. 

fe Hyde, R. vet. P. ubi fupra. c Chalil. Suph. ap. Hyde, 

R. vet P. p. 385. d Mirkhond. ubi fupra. Leb, Tarikk 
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which he was particularly famous was aftrology, and from 
his fkill therein he is fa i d to have predicted the coming of 
the Meffiah. Some treatifes under his name are yet cur- 
rent in the eafr, of which the reader will meet with fome 
account at the bottom of the page (R). 

Y 3 Bahaman, 

(R) Pr. Hyde, fpeakingof the philofopher mentioned in our 
text, cites a paffage from a very antient author, having before 
told us, that this author alferted, there had been among the 
Perfians ten doclors of fuch confummate wifdom, as the whole 

world could not boaft the like ; then he gives the author's words, 
to the fenfe following : "Of thefe the lixth was Gjamafp, an 
" aftrologer, who was counfellor to Hyftafpes. He is the au- 
*' thor of a book entitled, Judicia Gjamafpis, in which is con- 
" tained his judgment on the planetary conjunctions. And 
** therein he gave notice, that Jefus ftiould appear* that Moham- 
" med mould be born, that the Magian religion fhould be abolihV H 
** ed &c. nor did any aftrologer ever come up to him (35)". Of 
this book there is an Arabian verfion, the title of which runs 
thus : The book of the philofopher Gjamafp, containing judg- . 
ments on the gran4 conjunctions of the planets, and on the 
events produced by thern. This verfion was made by Laii, the 
title he gave it in Arabic was Al Keranat, and he publilhed it 
A. D. 1 280. In the preface of his verfion it is faid, that after 
the time of Zoroafter or Zerdufht reigned Gufhtafp the fon of 
Lohrafp, a very powerful prince, who poffeffed not only Iran, 
but Touran and Habafchia, i. e. Ethiopia, that in his reign 
flou-ilhed, in the city of Balch on the borders of Choraifan, a 
moft excellent philofopher, whofe name was Gjamafp, author 
of this book wherein is contained an account of all the great 
conjunctions of the planets, which had happened before the time 
of this aftrologer, and which were to happen in fucceeding ages, 
and wherein the appearances of new religions, and the rife of 
new monarchies, were exa&ly fet down. This author, through- 
out his whole piece, ftiles Zerdufht, or Zoroafter, our Prophet 

(36). That aftrology, v y which we mean foretelling future events, 
or pretending to foretel them, by contemplating the heavenly 
bidier, was a fcience, if we may be allowed fo to call it, very 
early in vogue among the Perfians, might be eafily proved if 
this were a proper place. To fay the truth, the very terms in 
ufe among aftroiogers are irrefragable proofs of it, for they are 
moft of them either Arabic or f 9 erfic ; and for this reafon Chal- 
cka, the miftrefs of our weftern aftrology, was in antient times 
always in the pofteffion either of the one or the other of thefe 
nations. The notion of predicting the rife and progrefs of re- 
ligions 



f35)E. Lib. Mucj. p. 227. ap ? Hyde. R. vet. P. cap. xxxi. 
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^shaman. Bahaman, the fon of Ifphendiyar, fucceeded hi$ 

grandfather Gufhtafp in all the mighty empire he had ac- 
quired. Before we enter upon the reign of this prince, it 
is neceiTary that we fliould fettle his name. Mirkhond calls 
him as we do Bahaman, and fays, that he had two furnames, 

the 



ligions from the grand conjunctions of the planets has been 



likewife propagated in our weftren parts ; Cardan was a bold 

afferter of this do£irine, and if he did ' not intend it himlelf, 
we are pretty certain that his fchokir Vaninus actually thought 
of fub verting the belief of the gcfp ci difpenfaticn, by pretending 
that all religions owed their force and or-.'dominancv to the in- 

flue nee of the liars (37). The modern Perfians are ft ill great 
votaries to this fort of knowledge, bur tr.ey diilingnith between, 



aftronomy and aitrology, they iliie the former F.lm*uepurn, L e e 
thefcier.ee of the ilars, and the latter Eile-Krag, i.e. the reve- 
lation of the liars ; they have, however, but one word to. ex- 
prefs altronomer and aftrologer, viz. Manegjim, which is ex- 
actly equivalent, to the Greek word Altrologos. Of all the 
provinces of Perfia, Choraffan is the molt famous for producing 
great men in that art, and i:i Chcrafian there is a iittie town 
calied Genabed, and in that town a certain family, which for 6 

e m c it famous altrolcgers in 
is always either a native of 
Genabed, or one brought up there. Sir John Chardin affirms, 
that the appointments in his time for thefe {ages amounted to 
fix millions of French livres per Annum, which mews how 
hly thefe fort of people are yet elteemed in that country. 



or 700 years paic has 
Perfia ; and the king 



As to the notions thev have of the tranfeenuent Ikill of 

0 1 

tient profeilbrs of that art, the author jutt now mentioned gives 

inttance in the hiliory of Alkendi, a Jew, who 
was pro'effor of judicial aflrology at Bagdad in the caliphat of 
Almamoum. Againft this JewiHi aftrologer all the Mohammedans 
had a very great fpleen ; one more hardy than the reft refolved 
to attack his reputation, and to endeavour to difpoiTefs him of 
the^ caliph's eileem 5 to this end he repaired to Bagdad, and 

finding Alkendi in the caliph's prefence, he afked him why he 



took upon himfelf to know more in aftrology than other pec 
Becaufe I know, replied Alkendi, what you know not, and you 
know not what I know. This provoked the Mohammedan 
doclor fo much, that he would needs make a trial of his boafted 
knowledge in the fight of the caliph. In order to this each 
drew a circle about himfelf, and fat down therein with his 
books and initruments. The Mohammedan doclor at laft took 
a piece of paper and a pen, and after feeming to write a good 
deal, folded it up, and gave it the caliph, defxring Alkend 
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(^7) In Amphitheatr, & Dialog. * 
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the one Dirazdeft, i, e. long-hand, becaufe his right hand 
was longer than his left, and the other Ardftiir on this ac- 
count ; when his mother was big with this fon, there came 
a great aftrologer to the court of Gufhtafp his grand, ather, 
'and addrelling himfelf to Ifphendiyar, prefented him a 
fmall bafket, which he told him was for the ufe of the fon 
that mould be born to him, upon opening it there was 
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found 




give a proof of his ikill, by telling what was written in this pa- 
per ; to which the other after a little time anfwered, You have 
wrote but two words in your paper, one is the name of a 
it, the other of an animal. The caliph opening the paper 
found this to be true. And this adventure fpread the fame of 
Alkendi throughout all the eaft. It happened there was then 
refident in the college at Balch a young ftudient of bright 
parts, who had been fcholar to the Mohammedan fage, over 

whom Alkendi had triumphed : He was fo much piqued at the 

dimonour done his mailer, that as foon as he heard this ftory 
he bought himfelf a poignard, and took a journey of twelve 
hundred Englifli miles from Balch to Bagdad on purpofe to 
murder Alkendi. When he arrived at this laft-mentioned ci% 
he enquired the time when Alkendi taught in the public fchools, 
which when he had learned, he went thither with his poignard 
under his gown, as if he had been a lludent come to hear him. 
Alkendi was in the midlr. of his lecture when he entered the 
room, but he immediately made a full flop, and turning his 
eyes on this ftranger, addreffed him thus ; I know who you 
are, and to what purpofe you come. Your name is Albuma- 
zar (the true orthography is Abu Ma Shar) and you will become 
one of the greateft aftrologers of your time ; but then you 
muft lay afide the bloody defign which brought you hither, and 

you muft throw into the midft of the fchool that poignard 
which you carried on purpofe to kill me. Albumazar, ftruek 
at this fpeech, firft threw down his poignard, and then himfelf 
at the feet of Alkendi, thenceforward he applied himfelf itrictly 
to theftudy of Aftrology, and became, as that fage had predicted, 
wonderfully famous, being known to the learned world by the 
name of Album.szar of Balch (38). The reader may perhaps 
think this a long and unneceffary digreffion ; but we had our 
reafons for inferting it. We were fpeaking of Gjamafp's pre- 
dicting the coming of ChriH. A very learned countryman of 
our own has reported the fame thing from Albumaz ir, his words 
; thefe : " In the fphere of Perfia, faith Aben-Ezra, there 



feth upon the face of the fign Virgo a beautiful maid 



me holding two ears of corn in her hand, and a child in her 

" -anas, She feedeth him, and giveth him fuck, &c. This mai- 
den* 



(38) Chardia. Voyag. torn. iii. p. 203. 
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found a vefiel full of milk and a little flour* the perfon who 

brought it alledging by way of excufe, that his cireumftan- 




ces did not allow him to bring any thing better. Ifphen- 
diyar and his fpoufe were fo much fatisfied with the prefent, 
that they took from thence the name of their fon, Ard 
fignifying Flour, and Shir Milk, in their antient language^ 
hence it came to pafs, that this prince was better known 
by his furnames than by his proper name, being generally 

called in the oriental hiftories Ardfhir Dirazdeft,' and 
the Greeks Artaxerxes Longimanus. He is reprefented 
by Mirkhond as one of the wifeft and beft princes that ever 
fwayed a fcepter ; he was fo follicitous for the impartial di- 
firibution of juftice to ali his fubie&s, that he fent fome 
favourites of his own privately into the courts of all his, 
governors, that they might bring him exacl: informations of 
their behaviour ; and when the time of their governments 
was expired, he fent for them into his prefence, and either 
rewarded and commended their virtues, or elfe punifhed 
what they had done amifs according to the nature of the 
offence. In a year after his acceflion to the throne, he 
fummoned the ftates cf his kingdom, whom he addreffcd 
in terms full of tendernefs and love, he told them, that 
he had afiumed the regal dignity, not to gratify his own 
ambition, but to do good to them ; he therefore intreated 
them, if they knew any wrong fteps he had taken, or a- 
ny vices that he had, which were detrimental to the pub- 
lic, that they would freely cenfure and reprove them ; 

nay, 



<f den, faith Albumazar, we call Adrenedefa, the pure virgin. 
*' She bringeth up a child in a place which is called Abrie (the 
Hebrew land) and the child's name is called Eifi (Jefus). 
This was enough to make Albertus Magnus believe, that 
our Saviour Chrift was born in Virgo, and therefore cardinal 
Aiiiac erecting our Lord's nativity by his defcription, cafteth 



fign into the horofcope. But that was not the meaning 



?' of Albumazar, His meaning was (faith fryar Bacon) Quod 
heata Viigo nata fuit, quando fol fuit in Yirgine, & ita ha- 
" bttur fignatum in Calendario, & qu.o.d nutriet filium fuum in 
Cl terra Hebraeorum. That the faid virgin was born, the fun 
being in that fign, as alfo we have it fet down in the calendar 

me was to bring up her fon in the Hebrew land (39) 



»> 



The reader is to obferve, that Albumazar wrote exprefly fi 

the antient Perfic aitrologers, it may be from, the very works of' 

Gjamafp vyhicl} induced this note, ' * 

(39 ) Mr, John Gregory'^ notes on various paffages of fcmvi 
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nay, if they held him utterly unworthy of the empire 
he exhorted them to depofe him, for he faid, that kings 



ought to be public bleffings, and that fuch as were not 
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fo ought not to wear the title. The ftates, after highly 
commending the king's zeal, and receiving from him 
whatever they defired, feparated, and going into their re- 
fpe&ive provinces, carried with them the higheft fentiments 
qf duty and refpect for fo deferving a prince. Ardfbir or 
Bahaman took care to repair all the cities, fire-temples, 
and public edifices, which, during the wars in Iran, had 
either been beaten down, or through the injuries of time 
had fallen to decay; this being done, and his empire eve- 
ry- where in a flourifhing condition, he thought it a pro- 
per time to revenge the death of his father, and to re- 
unite the provinces of Sigjiftan and Kabul to his eftates ; 
and to this end he raifed a confiderable army, and marched 
into the territories of Ruftan, whither he was no fooner 
come, than he was informed, that this great warrior wa* 
dead, but that his fon Feramorz had taken poffeflion of 
his government, and was marching to oppofe him with a 
great army. The king of Perfia, being defirous that the 
war fhould have a fpeedy determination, did- not decline a 
battle, in which he had all the fuccefs he could defire, 
the enemy being entirely defeated, and Feramorz killed 
upon the fpot. He took likewife Zal-zer, the father of 
Ruftan, prifoner, and returned triumphantly into Perfia, 
after obliging the inhabitants of thofe provinces to ac- 
knowledge him for their lawful Lord. Mirkhond give$ 
us a very extraordinary account of the death of Ruftan, 
whi<?h happened a little before this war commenced, he 
had, according to this hiftorian, a brother whofe name 
was Chajal, whom he fent to collecl: his revenues in Kabul* 
where it fo happened, that Chajal fell defperately in love 
with the governor's daughter, who was a woman of moft 
accomplished beauty and of the rareft qualifications ; the 
governor, obferving how much the young man was fm it- 
ten, gave him all the. interruption poflible in his amour, 
. until he promifed to do for him whatever he defired, pro- 
vided he might have his daughter ; Chajal having promifed 
this, the governor propofed to him the putting of his bro- 
ther into his hands, that he might fecure to himfelf the ab- 

folute pofTeffion of his own territories by putting him to 
death, to which Chajal, for the fake of his miftrefs, aflen 



ted, £)n his return home, difcourfing with his brother, he 

informed him, that the governor of Kabul* whom he 

trufted 
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trufted fo much, was indeed a very tyrant, and grievoully 
oppreffed the people under his jurifdi&ion. Ruftan, highly 
inflamed at this, threatened to put that governor to death, 

and to extirpate his family, to which end he affembled his 
forces ; but his brother, laying hold of the predominant 
quality of vanity, which was always prevalent in Ruftan's 
temper, perfuaded him, that his prefenee alone was fuffi- 
cient to fright the governor of Kabul into fubmiflion, 
whereupon he fet out, attended only by a friend and this 
treacherous brother. As foon as they arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kabul, the governor with a very few of his 
attendants came and made his fubmifiion, and having moft 
humbly befought Ruftan's pardon, which Ruftan having 
given him, the governor entreated him to reft that night 
at his houfe, which was but a fmall diftance from them ; 
when they came near its gates, Chajal rode on his brother's 
right, and the governor on his left, when on a fudden the 
ground gave way, and Ruftan and his horfe fell into a deep 
pit, which had been prepared for him, and fo artfully" 
covered with earth and leaves, that he did not perceive 
it. Ruftan, being apprized of their treachery, intreated 
one of the governor's attendants to give him a bow and ar- 
rows j that he might not be devoured alive by wild beafts ; 
the man touched with his misfortunes, put them imme- 
diately into his hands, whereupon Ruftan drawing the bow 
with all his ftrength, let fly too arrows with fuch dexterity, 
that he ftruck the treacherous governor and his perfidious 
brother each to his heart, dying a little after himfelf of 
the wounds he received on his fall. Such, if we yield an^ 
implicit belief to the Perfian hiftorians, was the end of 
this mighty warrior, the glory and fupport of his country 
and of its kings ; but we- (hall fhew in the note below, 
that this ftory of the life and adventures of Ruftan mutt 

not be underftood exactly as they have related it (S). Af- 
ter 

4 

($) The title of this feftion is the hiftory of Perfla, according 
to the oriental writers. It is therefore our duty to report what- 
ever we find in authentic hiftorians ; but it does not follow, 

that we muft either believe ourfelves, or obtrude on our, rea- 
ders, all things contained in them for matters of faft. Wear© 
as-fenfible as the moft 1 inveterate critics can be, that there is 
much of fable perhaps in the beft Perfian hiftorians, and it is 
not impoiTible, that we may fome times miftake their meaning. 
For example, we know that Apherafiab, king of Touran, muft 

have lived feveral hundred years, if what we* have fet down in 
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ter the reduction of the provinces formerly held by the hero 
we haye juft now mentioned, Bahaman or Ardftiir, ex 
tended his empire on all fides ; fome hiftorians fay, that 
Kirefh, i. e. Cyrus, was his governor in Babylon but 
this is a palpaple miftake grounded on a real fe«, viz. the 
great kindnefs which this prince exprefTed for the Jews ; 
fome have reported, that his mother was of that nation; 

however 



pur hiftory be true, or elfe for a long feries of years the princes 
of that country were ftiled Apherafiab, as the kings of Egypt 
were called Pharoah, a n d the kings of the Philiftines were in-, 
tituled Abimelech. But then the fame difficu&y recurs as to 
Ruftan. His father Zal-zer lived to be carried away prifoner by 
Bahaman, of whofe reign we are now fpeaking, he mult then 

have been near feven hundred years old, and Ruftan who was 
lately dead, muft have been greatly upwards of fix hundred, 
thefe are incredible things, and therefore we muft fuppofe, that, 
notwithstanding the Perfian Hiftorians fpeak all as of one man, 
there was a fucceffion of heroes in that family, who were heredi- 
tary governors of the province of Sigjiftan, and called from their 

famous anceftor Ruftan. Something of this fort we meet 
with in Scripture, where not only two kings of Gerar are called 
Abimelech, but both the captains of their hofts are ftiled Phicol 
(40). What renders our conjeclure ft ill the more probable is, 
that the provinces governed by this family took their name, 
which is more likely to have happened after a fucceffion of go- 
vernors, than in the time of one man. We mention this mere- 
ly to p/event a fufpicion, that we fwallow without confidepa- 
tion all that oriental writers have delivered. When we fhall 
have clofed our hiftory of the Perfian kings, natives of that 
country, we fhall, as we have promifed, give a large account of 
the chronology or thefe times, and make it as intelligible as we 
can. In the mean time, let us add a few circumftanees, which 
we have not had occafion to infert in the text, as to the family 
of which we we were juft now fpeaking. The author of the 
Guliftan tells us, that ZaUzer gave his fon Ruftan this caution. 
Never defpife an enemy, however impotent he may feem at 
prefent, for a ftieam which will fcarce bear a ftraw at its fource, 
grows in its courfe ftrong enough to. carry away a camel and 
its burden (41 ). We hay.e frequently taken notice of the mighty, 
encomiums beftowed by the oriental romance-writers on our 
hero Ruilan. Of all his exploits none, however, furnifhes them 
with fo much room to expatiate on, as his two. days combat 
with Ifphendiyar. Thefe ftories were fo pleafant in themfelves, . 
(0 agreeably embelliftied by thofe. who took them for their theme, . 

that 



J4°) Genef. xxi. 22. xxvi. 26. (41) D'Herfcgio*. $h&» 

*«nt, Art. ZaI. - - -- - — 
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it was, we may be allured, that he had a very great regard 
for the chofen people., and did them great kindneftes. 
This prince had a fon whofe name was Saffan a man much 
addicted to learning, and efpecially to aftrology, whence 
it came to pafs, that either through his own modefty he 

pretended not to the empire, or was precluded therefrom 
by his father on account of his ftudious life, which that 
active prince thought incompatible with the duties of a 

fovereign ; however it was, hiftorians are agreed that he did 

not 



that they gave no fmall interruption to Mohammed in his fet- 
tling his new religion. It feems there was one Neffer who had 
been in Periia about his concerns as 2 merchant, and there picked 

up the relation of Ruftan's combats with Ifphendiyar, he vehe- 

tly cppofed Mohammed, and laughed at his pretended, 



million, and the better to carry his point, he diverted the peopl 
with thefe itories, which had fuch an effecl:, that when Mo- 
hammed brought them a new chapter of the Koran, they would 
frequently cry. out, This is an old ftory ; there is no great 
matter in this ; it is not half fo pleafant, as the ftories of Neffer, 
which provoked the pretended prophet very much, and put him 
upon curling this Nefer violently as an enemy to God and the 
true religion (42), It is to thefe ftories of Neffer*s, and to the 
behaviour of the people thereupon, that Mohammed alludes in 
the following paflage of his koran ; " There is with God great 



«£ 



ec 



rd for the righteous. O ye that believe, if ye fear 
God, he fhall remove your enemies far from you, and pardon 
your fins, his goodnefs is infinite. The wicked have confpi- 
red againft thee to punifh and flay thee, or drive thee from 
Mecca; but God hath rendered their confpiracy ineffectual, 



M he knoweth all the defigns of confpirators. When his 
** racles were related to them, and his commandments taught 
them, they faid we have heard them; we had faid the 
like things, had we fo inclined ; it is but a fong and a fable 
of old men ; Remember thou how they faid, My God, if 
" what Mahomet declareth be true, caufe a fhower of flint 
" (tones to fall upon us, and rigoroufly chafHfe us ; he fhall 
" not clwftife them when thou art with them, neither when 



they beg pardon of him ; who is he that is able to hinder 

God to punim them ? they are not in his grace- when they 
hinder true believers to enter the temple of Mecca, he pro- 
te&eth only fuch as have his fear before his eyes, but moft of 
" them underftand it not. Their prayers are very light, thev 
go hand in hand in the temple, but fhall one day feel the 
** punilhment of God becaufe of their iniquity (43)". 

(42) Ibid. Art. Alcoran* (43) Coran. cap. Alfan. i. <$ 

Qf $ie booty. 
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not fucceed, nor did pretend to the fucceflicn, on the 
demife of his father, but led contentedly a private life, 
though his defendants afterwards recovered the kingdom, 



as v/ill be (hewn in the next period of our Perfian hiftory 
from oriental hiftorians. After a long and glorious reign, 
wherein he fo far extended his dominions, that fome will 
have his fuiname of Dirazdeft derived from thence, Baha- 
man or Ardfhir died, and left his empire to his wife Homai, 
whom fome writers alio affirm to have been his daughter, 
and who at the time of his deceafe was big with child, 
""he favourite faying of this prince was, That the gat<» 
of a king ought never to be (hut e « 

Homai or Kbamani, about five months after her ac- 
ceffion to the throne, brought forth a fon of wonderful 
beauty. According to the cuftom of thofe times, the aftro- 
logers were confulted as to the fortune of this young 
prince. They, it fecms, were unanimoufly of opinion, 
that his fate would by no means correfpond with his face, 
but on the contrary he would bring great misfortunes on 
his country as well as himfelf, for which reafon they ad- 
vifed that he fliould be immediately deftroved. The 
tendernefs of a mother would not permit Homai to follow 
their counfels, and yet her love for her country extend- 
ed fo far, that die determined at any rate to prevent 
his bringing on it thofe mifchiefs the aflrologers had 
threatened. With this view fhe caufed a little wooden 
ark or chert to be made, and having put the child in. it, 
covered him with precious (tones, and then differed the 
veflel to fail down the Gihon or Oxus. The floating 
cradle came at laft within the view of a poor man waftring 
linen, who was by trade a dyer. He (truck with the novelty 
of beholding a cheft on the water, took pains todraw it on 
(bore, and was mightily furprized on finding therein a 
child with things of fuch value, not doubting but it was 
the defcendant of fome great family. He carried it with 
the precious (tones which were in the cradle with it to his 
wife ; who concurring with him in opinion that it was the 
fon of fome perfon of diftin&ion, bred it up withas much 
tendernefs and care as if it had been her own \ the dver 
giving him the name of Darab, from the vehicle in which 
and the element wherein he was found, Dar fignifying a 
wooden veflel, and Ab water. When this child was grown 



H 



e Mirkhond. Hilt, fcfl, xvii. D'HwbcJot. Siblioth. orfcnt, 
Art'.. t Bahaman. T 
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up to fuch an age as required its learning fome trade, the 
dyer would willingly have taught him his own 5 but the 
boy (hewed a vilible relu&ancy thereto, and appeared to 
have a ftrong genius for war. The good old man who 
had brought him up, far from checking his inclinations^ 
ilrained his abilities to the utmoft to furnifh the young Da- 
rab with an equipage necefTary to bis ferving in the army* 
then raifed for the reduction of Roumeftan, into which 
the young hero readily went. This war was of no very 
long continuance, but Darab performed therein fuch ex- 
traordinary feats of arms, that they rung through the 
whole army ; wherein, though the flower of the Perfian 
nobility had ferved, yet none had attained to fo high a re- 
putation as this unknown youth. At their return therefore 
from the war, the commander in chief reported fuch fa* 
vourable things of him to the queen his miftrefs, that me 
would needs fee him. Darab upon this was introduced into 
the royal prefence, where, after fome difcourfe about the 
war and the great things he had done therein, the queen 
demanded of him what was his name, and who were his 
father and mother. He anfwered as to the firft, that his 
name was Darab, but that as to his parents he was able to 
fay nothing ; that the perfons he lived with, and whom he 
acknowledged for his father and mother, were a dyer and 
his wife ; that the man had taken him out of the water, 
where he floated in a little cheft, and that from thence they 
had given him the name of Darab. The queen, having 
confidered and inquired into this ftory, owned him for her 
fon, and declared him her fuccefTor with the general ap- 
probation of her people f . This princefs, all the oriental 
writers who fpeak of her agree, had a prodigious capacity, 
and was wonderfully careful in ordering all things for the 
good of her people. Above all things fhe ftudied the a- 
dorning of the glorious capital of her dominions Iftachr ; 
to this end fhe ere&ed a noble palace therein, the ruins of 
"which are glorious even to this day, and are the fame which 
4he Perfians call ChiJminar, and in the palace of Perfepo- 
lis. We will not take upon us to affirm, that thefe au- 
thors are in the right, but we may fafely fay, that, in all 
human probability, this palace was built about this time ; 
and the reafon which the eaftern writers aflign for queen 
Homat's chufing to erect it here is neither abfurd nor in- 
credible ; they alledge, that Gufhtafp having erected Se- 
veral 

* Mirkhpnd. Hilt fe& xyiii. D'Herbelot. Artie. Homfy 
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yeral Pyrsea or Fire- temples, and cut for hjmfelfr and for 
his fucceffors, fuperb tombs in the rock ; which lies behind, 
this palace, Homai was tempted to build a royal, houfe in, 
their neighbourhood, that all thefe marks of Perfian magr. 
ninxence might appear together, and fet off each other ; 
to her alfo are attributed feveral other monuments of a royr 
al mind and a deep defire of fame, fuch as a multitude of 
pyramids, fmaller but not unlike thofe in Egypt, fcattercd 



throughout all Perfia, and every where overturned by 



foldiers of Alexander the Great. This princefs is likewife 
faid to have built a city called Semrim or Semirah, whence 
a famous Perfian author hath been led to think, that the 

Homai of the Perfians was the Semiramis of the Greeks 

but in this perhaps there is more of criticifm than folidity s„ 

The author of another Perfian chronicle is, fo, far from 
thinking her either the Semiramis of the Greeks,, or fo 
famous a queen of Perfia, as other authors make her, that 
he has totally omitted her name in his hiftory . of .the Per- 
fian monarchs of the dynafty of Caianides h . Mirkhond* 
however, affures us, that me reigned thirty-twp.years, and 

then refigned the crown to her fon Darab 1 (T), 

Darab, 



sTarik. Montekebh. h Tarikcpzideh., ^Mirk^ond. ubL 
fupra. 



(T) The oriental hiftories mention various queens , who flou* 
riftied and did great things in their refpe&ive countries, and yet 
are little known to us in the weft. If we confider what the 
Perfian hiftorians fay of her building the glorious palace at 
Jftachr, we mall find it not fo improbable as ! at firft • fight it 
roay feem. We have fhewn before from authorities of all kinds* 
that in the reign of Gumtafp arts and fciences flourimcd exceed - 
in gly in Perfia ; his grandfon and fucceifor Bahaman muft have 
carried them ftill higher, for he was very fuccefsful in all his 
wars, and 'after he had finilhed them applied himfelf to the 
adorning of his country with llately buildings, as Mirkhond ex* 
prefly informs us. That his widow therefore, who was alfo a 
potent and fuccefsful prince, mould endeavour to eftablifh her 
tame by erecting fo magnificent a pile, has nothing. in it unlike- 
y or incredible ; me might adorn this new-raifed palace of hers 
with the fpoils brought by her immediate predeceflbrs out of 

£#pt and Syria ; and as to the grand proceflion which yet ap- 
pears on the walls of that palace, if one might be . indulged to 

why may it not be fuppofed to repfefent the homage 

P ai « to Bahaman or Ardfhir by the ftates of Perfia, when he 

aflembls^ 
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Darab, as we have already heard 5 was educated by a 
poor dyer, or fuller, who took of him all the care that 
could be expected from a man in his low condition. It is 
reported by a Perfian writer, that the young Darab, be 

day at the water-fide with his fuppofed father, addrefs 




ed himfelf thus to the dyer : " I mould be very glad if 



4C 



you would tell me the truth as to fny birth, for I begin 
* c to imagine, from the averfion I have to this bufiriefs and 
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* 6 from my contempt of all manual labour, that I am not 
<c really your fon, as you have hitherto made me believe"* 
<c Whoever, faid fhe dyer, beheld a ruby and fuppofed it 

" dropt from a common ftone, might conceive, that a 

<c youth of your Alining parts was what till this time you 
* c have pafled for, the fon of a fuller". Whatever my 
cc parts may be, returned Darab, I fhould be much pleafed 
** to hear, without either allegories or metaphors* who 
" I am to fuppofe myfelf, and whether that fpirit of am 



bition which I feel in my bread: ought to be checked or 



*' cheriihed ; upon this the honeft old man related to h 

" all he knew, which as foon as Darab heard, he demand- 

CQ ed the jewels, and having received them went directly 

<c to the army, and applying himfelf to the commander in 

<c chief, told him all that his reputed father had related". 

The general was at that very time about to give battle to 

the 



afTembled them in the firft year of his reign, and fubmitted his 
conduct, and even his qualifications for the royal dignity, to 
their cenfure. That he did this, Mirkhond affirms, and that 
they were profufe in their expreflions of gratitude and loyalty 
on that oceafion. What more noble tranfaction could this prin- 
cefs chufe, than this recognition of her hulband's right to his 
crown, from virtue as well as defcent, by a generous ana" wife 
people. But let this proceffion be what it will, it may as well 
be placed here as any where elfe, and till the learned by dint 
of their enquiries and criticifms can furnifli us with a better 
account, we may as well accept of this from the Perfian hiftori* 
ans. As to the modern Perfians, they, as we have here before 
obferved, fpeak very tenderly on this head ; and if we bar theif 
tales of king Solomon and the fairies, have nothing to offer 
againft queen Homai's being the founder of that ftupendiou* 
fabric, the ruins of which aie now called Chilminar, i. e. for- 
ty pillars, though if we may truft Dr. Hyde, its old Per- 
fic name "was Hazar futun, i. e. a thoufand columns (44}}" 

* 

* 

(44) H, R, Vet. P. cap. xxiii. p. 440. 
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the Greeks* he therefore gave no anfwer to Darab, but 
advifed him to keep his own counfel, and to ferve the queen 
valiantly in the approaching engagement* Which instruc- 
tions of his he exactly purfued, and behaved with fuch 
prudence and vivacity in the battle, that the general gave 
eafy credit to what he had told him, and, on his return 



from the war^ prefented him to the queen, and gave it as 



his opinion that he was her fon. Which of thefe ffories 
is true, or which comes neareft the truth, we pretend not 
to determine. All hiftorians agree, that he afcended the 
throne as the fon of Bahaman or Ardfhir and that he gave 
the higheft proofs of his royal defcent by his wife and gen- 
tle adminiftration. His valour had been fufficiently dif- 
tinguilhed before he afcended the throne, he fuffered it not 
to ruft after he afliimed the royal dignity ; at the fame time 
he loved juftice, and took care to have it exactly adminiflered 
throughout all his wide dominions ; he was likewife a 
munificent patron of arts and fciences, eafy of addrefs, 
eloquent in fpeech, and one of the moft humane princes 
that ever fwayed a fceptre. On fome account or other he? 
found it neceflary to turn his arms on Filikous, that is Phi- 
lip, king of Macedon ; at firft by his captains, and at 



laft in perfon with fuch fuccefsj that Philip, being driven 



to extremities, Was obliged to accent fuch terms as Darab 
thought fit to impofe afld they were thefe 5 that the king 
of Macedon mould pay yearly the fum of forty- thoufand 



pieces of gold by way of tribute, and fhould give his daugh 



ter, one of the handfomeft princefTes in Greece, to Darab 
for wife, which was accordingly done. The very firft 
night that Darab palled with his new fpoufe, he found her 
breath fo ofFenfive, that he refolved to fend her back tcfc 
her father, notwithstanding that, as fome writers fay, fhe 
was with child. After the Macedonian, war was over, 
Darab applied himfelf wholly to the arts of peace, an 
to fettling fuch things as were frill in diforder, and invent 




ing new methods for giving eafe and fatisfadKon to his 
fubjedts. Amongft other wife and glorious acts of this 
good prince, the fettling of potts throughout all Pet ha is 
particularly recorded, which he executed with fuch fkill, 
that he had news brought him from every corner of his em 



j?ire, by couriers fe'tting out regularly twice a day. He 
was the founder of a pleafant and beautiful city in proper' 
Perfiajon which he beftowed his name, calling it Darabge rd 
*• e. Mount- Darab, in the middle of which rofc a hill in 

foape of a tent or a pavilion, and without its walls lay a 
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circle of hills, producing fait of various colours, tranfport 



ed from thence into all the provinces of Perfia ; he like- 
wife erected anothef city called Khourch, and after a reign 
of four years, according to Mirkhond k , of fourteen, fays 
another writer l , and of twelve, fays a third m , he died 
univerfally lamented, and left the crown to his fon (V). 

n « Darab the fecond, or the younger, firnamed Darab 

•Kuchek, came very young to the crown, and what was 
much worfe, came to it without any of the qualities of 
a prince ; he was of an ill difpofition, haughty, brutal^ 
falfe, and cruel, properties which rendered him in a fliort 
time hateful to his people, and obnoxious to his neighbours. 
The Perfians, unufed to fuch treatment, entered into 
private negotiations with Afcander, the fon of Filikous, 
that is Alexander the Great, the fon of Philip, whom 
many of the Perfian writers believe to have been the fon 
of Darab the fir ft by the daughter of Filikous, whom he 

fent 



* Hift. feft. xix. 1 Tarikh Montekebh. » Lebtarikh 



(V) It is certainly no bad caution to an hiftorian, that in his 
writings he fhould forget his country, or rather, that he mould 
lay afide that partiality which a man naturally has for his coun- 
try ; the Perlian hiftorians, as we have faid in our text, repre- 
fent Darab moralizing in his laft moments, and reading a lecture 

on the viciffitudes of this world with his expiring breath clo- 

firig all with paffionate intreaties, that Alexander would ufe hit 
fubjects kindly, and take his daughter Roufchengh to wife. 
Who can avoid admiring a prince, fo truly a prince, even in 
the fight of death ? The Greek writers on the other hand make 
Darius moralize too, but then it is in favour of their hero ; he 
was fo ftruck with the virtues of the Macedonian, that he yield- 
ed to him his fcepter rather with admiration than difguft. 
Let us hear what Plutarch puts into the mouth of Darius on 
this fubjecl:, and we fhall be conftrained to own, that the defire 
of making all fadls contribute as far as poffible to the glory of 
one's country is not peculiar to Perfian writers. Plutarch, have- 
ing long expatiated on the virtues of Alexander, tells us, that 
Darius was a long time of opinion that he owed his fuccefles to 
fortune j but when he underftood the truth, he faid, "Well, 
" I do not yet perceive the condition of the Perfians fo deplo- 
" rable, fi nee .the world can never tax us now with imbecillity of 
" effeminacy, whofe fate it was to be vanquifhed by fuch aper- 
" fon. Therefore my prayers fhall be to the gods for his pro- 
te fperity, and that he may ftill be victorious in war to the end 



that in well doing I may furpafs Alexander. For my 



i tlot 
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fent back becaufe of her ftinking breath, and perfuaded 
him. to enter Perfia with an army, promifing him to join 
with him as foon as he arrived with a force fuffieient to 
protect them, and to put him in poffeflion of an empire, 
of which they held Darab to be unworthy. As a pre- 
tence for making war;, they advifeo* Afcander to refufe 
payment of the tribute which his father had agreed to 



i j — — — ~& — -~ 

fend annually into Perfia ; and with thefe negotiations 



the king of Macedon readily fell in. Darab, finding 



that Afcander did not fend his tribute as ufual, fent 

an embaffador to demand it ; to whom Afcander anfwered, 

that thofe who paid tribute in his country were dead ; 

but others fay, that the pieces of gold in which the tri 



bute was payable, being called by a name which iig- 
nified at once a piece of corn and an egg, Afcander 
anfwered Darab's embaffador in derifion, when he demand- 
ed a mighty fum of gold for the tribute in arrear, that 
the bird which had laid thofe eggs was flown into ano- 



ther world, alluding to his father's death, who had bur- 
thened his fubje&s with this tribute. This anfwer terri- 
bly provoked Darab, who, to {hew at once his re fen r> 
ment and contempt of fo weak an enemy, fent a fecohd 

' Z 2 embaffa- 



" tion and ambition lead me in point of honour to fhew myfelf 
V more cordial and friendly than he; If then the father have 
" otherwife determined, of me and mine, O Jupiter, preferver 
" of the Perfians, and you hia equal deities, to whom the care of 
" kings belong, hear your fuppliant, and- fuffer none but Alex- 
" ander to fit upon the throne of Cyrus (45)". One may 
faifely fay, that here is a juft ground to fufpecl: this palf.ge of 
forgery as any of the romantic (lories in the Perfian authors. 
Darius worfliipped no God but the true God ; he was utterly 

unacquainted with the Jupiter of the Greeks; and it does not 
appear, that even after Alexander conquered Perlia, he eftablifh- 
ed the fuperftitions of the Greeks there. That Darius might 
recommend his kingdom or his daughter to Alexander, or 
that he might intreat him to ufe his fubjecls well, is credi- 
ble ; but that Darius fell in love with the virtues of an enemy, 
who came unprovoked to lay wafte his empire, is a ftroke of 
Greek eloquence which may plea r e us well enough in an ora- 
tion, but can hardly be digefted for hiftory. We mull there- 
fore bear with the Perfians as well as the Greeks, feek truth 
m the writings of one as well as the other, receive her kindly 
a s oft as we find her, aud not charge one people more than 
*nothfr with concealing or difguifmg her to ferve a turn. 



{45) Plutarch, de For tuna Atand, 
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ambaflador with a harfti meflage, accompanied with a 
prefent, more expreflive of his matter's fentiments than 
any fpeech or letter could have been ; this prefent was 
a little cafguet, containing a dibble, or planting ftick, 

a bag full of final I (tones, and another full of finall 

coin ; the firft to intimate -that he wis young, and 
confiderate, and that he had better employ himfelf in his 
gardens than in matters of Hate ; the fecond (hewing 

the power and ftrength of the Perfian nation ; and the 

third their riches y, the whole implying, that it was a 

rafh imprudent thing for fuch a petty prince as he to 

oppofe fo great and powerful a monarch. However, 

this arnbaflador with his prefent found Afcander on the 
point of going into the field, and had therefore no op- 
portunity of carrying back to his mafter any anfwer. The 
troops of the king of Macedon were not very nume- 
rous, but they were all chofen men,: fuch as. were valiant 
in their perfons, and at the fame time enured to hardfhipSi 
On his entering Afia he met with little oppofition, part- 
ly through the hatred which the people had conceived 
againft Darab y and partly from the generality of Afcan- 

der's behaviour,, who treated them not as enemies, but 
fubje£ts. When he arrived in Armenia, he received < 
from Darab, wherein that monarch pretended great concern 
for his welfare, advifed him not to hazard' a battle, but 
rather to confent to a peace while it was yet in his power, 
adding fome menaces at the elofe.< Afcander returned 
him for anfwer, that empires were beftowed by God a- 
lone, who changed them as he thought proper. After this 
he continued his march till he entered the province of A* 
derbayagjan, where he defeated one of Darab's captains? 
who endeavoured to oppofe his paflage, and having done 

this, he advanced into* Ghilan; this province, according 
to Mirkhond* was in old times a flourifhine kingdom, call- 



ed by its inhabitants Endfafet,, h e. the White Indies, 



!» 



allufion to the beauty of the country, which is far prefer- 
able to that of the- Indies properly fo called; its fitu* 
ation alfo being remarkably happy by reafon of the Caf- 
pian fea on one fide,, and an eafy correfpondence with 
Tartary, Perfia, and Armenia, lying round them. 

This country Afcander quickly fubdued : from thence he 

marched into the heart of Perfia, where, in the province 



properly called by that name, Darab met him with a' 



prodigious- army; after an obftinate and. bloody battle 

• Afcander 
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Afcander carried the victory, and Darab was forced to fly, 
leaving his camp, his wives, and his daughters in the pow- 
er of the victor. In their flight the Perfians met with a 
river, wherein many entering heedlefly were drowned 
at laft a ford was difcovered, through which Darab, at- 
tended by the principal perfons in his army, paffed ; bu-t 
of the foldiers, who followed him, crowding one another, 
the weakeft were thrown down, and periflied miferably in 
the water. As foon as the king was come to a place of 
fafety, he fent once more ambafladors to Afcander to treat 
of peace, offering incafejie woujd fend i>acjk his wives 
and daughters, and retire with his troops back to Greece, 
he would renounce all right of tribute, and make fome o- 
ther conceflions j at the lame time, that he entered into 
this treaty, he difpatched ambafladors alfo to the kings of 
India and Macherek, intreating them to yield bim afliftV 
ance, that they might be able to drive the Greek out of 
his dominions ; which they furnilhed with fuch readinefs 
that in a fhort time he had an army on foot more nume 
rous and potent than that which he had loft. As for Af- 
cander, he treated the offers made him by Darab with de- 
rifion, making all the hafte he could to engage the Perfian 
forces a fecond time, notwithstanding he was well informed 
of the great reinforcements they .had received. It was 
not long before he brought him to a battle, in which the 
Greek gained another complete victory, Darab flying with 
a few of his captains to a ftrong fortrefs, where, before he 
could well recollect himfelf, fome of his own fubjects moft 
treacheroufly put him to death ; that is, they gave him 
feveral mortal wounds with their poignards, and then fled 
to the camp of Afcander, leaving their unhappy prince 
weltering in his blood. Afcander no fooner received the 
news, than he went with the utmoft expedition to Darab's 
fortrefs, and found him in his laft agonies, which fight fo 



touched the Greek/that, melting into tears and holding up 



9 



his hands o heaven, he protefted, he had neither know 
ledge of, nor pleafure in, fo execrable a deed. The dying 
king expreffed great fatisfaction thereat, afFured him* that 
he thoroughly believed all he faid, befought him to chaftife 

the traitors by whofe hands he died, and intreated him to 

efpoufe his daughter Roufchengh, and not to put the feve^ 
ral 

provinces of the empire under the direction of ftrangers, 
with* all which Afcander promifed to comply. Then Da- 

*ab, after making many pitiful complaints of the k mifery 

of 
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of human life and the inconuancy of fortune, all of which 
are repeated by Mirkhond, yielded up the ghoft after a 
reign of fourteen years. Thus far we have followed for 
the moft part the author laft mentioned. An author men- 
tioned at the bottom of the page informs us, that in com- 
pliance with Darab's laft requeft, Afcander or Alexander 
appointed for the governors of Perfia natives of that coun- 
try ; but that afterwards he had it in his head to have chang- 
ed thisdifpofition, and to have appointed Greeks in their 

room ; but that Ariftotle, whom this writer calls his vifier, 
advifed him to leave things as they flood, and 4 not to 
remove any of the Perfian lords, to whom he had given 

the direction of provinces n . It is very certain, that this 
circumftance is not, ftri&ly fpeaking, agreeable to truth : 
Ariftotle neither accompanied Alexander in his expedition, 

nor took upon him to dictate to him in matters of ftate, 

except in general terms ; otherwife it is not at all impro- 
bable, that he would have given him the advice mentioned 
by this author, fince it would evidently have contributed 
to the keeping of the people quiet and eafy ; and would 
alfo have been very conformable to the temper of Alex- 
ander, who, when in a right frame of mind, always pro- 
fefted a generous regard for mankind in general, and a de- 
fire of behaving as an un'iverfal parent towards thofe over 
whom as a univerfal monarch he fought the power of rul- 
ing ; at leaft, this is the idea Plutarch 0 would give us of 
him, and of Ariftotle, who, though a philofopher, was 
a great politician, and had perhaps better conceptions of 
this conqueror's intentions, than moft of the writers who 
have taken upon them, not only to record, but to criti- 
cize, his actions (W ). The reader might very well ex- 
pect, 

* lahiaal Calvini in Lebtarikh, • Be fortuna Alexand* 



(W) That Alexander mould promife a dying monarch what- 
ever he demanded feems perfectly agreeable to his character, as 
drawn by eaftern and weftern authors ; he was fierce in battle, 
but full of pity towards the vanquilhed. That Ariftotle gave 
him general precepts as to government we may eafily believe > 
and if the authority of Plutarch had due weight, we mall con* 
ceive the expedition of Alexander againft the Perlians to have 
been no other than an attempt made by an active philofopher to 
civilize all mankind. It would be, however, a difficult mattec 
tq fwallow this $ we mall therefore, inftead of prefiing it farther, 

produce the paffage from the Greek author laft mentioned*, to 

r ° which 
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peel, that we fhould here put an end to this fe&ion, ef- 
pecially fince he has already feen the hiftory of Perfia, ac- 
cording to the Greek writers, concluded at the death of 



Darius. But fo it is, that in order to purfue the fcheme 
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laid 



tt 



*t 



which we alluded in the text, and which will fufficiently fliew, 

that the Perfian writers are not abfolutely in the wrong when 

they afcribe fome points of Alexander's conduct to the influence 

Ariftotle had over him, tho' they are grolly miftaken in making 

him his vifier. " If philofophers, fays Plutarch, aflfume to them- 

" felves their higheit applaufe for cultivating the moft fierce and 
" rugged conditions of man, certainly Alexander is to be ac- 
" knowledged the chiefeft of philofophers, who changed the 

wild and brutifli cuftoms of fo many various nations, reducing 
them to order and government. 'Tis true indeed, that fo 
" much admired common wealth of Zeno, firft author of the 
Hoick feci:, aims fingly at this, that neither in cities nor in 
private houfes we mould live under laws diftincl: one from ano- 
ther, but that we mould look upon all men in general to be 
our fellow countrymen and citizens, obferving one manner of 
living, one kind of order, like a flock feeding together with 
equal right in one common pafture. This Zeno wrote, fan^ 
eying to himfelf as in a dream a certain fcheme of civil order, 
,and the image of a philofophical common-weal. But Alex- 
" ander made good his words by his deeds : For, as Ariftotle 
" fagely adviied him, he did not rule the Grecians like a mo* 
" derate prince, and infult over the barbarians like an abfolute 
tyrant ; neither like one that took particular care of the firft 
as his friends and domeftics, but fcorning the latter as mere 
brutes and vegetables ; did he fill his empire with fugitive in- 
cendiaries and perfidious tumults. But believing himfelf fent 
from heaven as the common moderator and arbiter of all na- 
tions, and fubduing thofe by force whom he could not affoci- 
ate to himfelf by fair offers, he laboured thus, that he might 
bring all reigions far and near under the fame dominion. And 
then as in a feftival bowl, mixing converfations, manners, 
cuftoms, wedlocks all together, he ordained, that every one 
mould take the whole habitable world for his country, of 
which his camp and army fhould be the chief metropolis and 

garrifon ; that his friends and kindred mould be the good and 
virtuous, and that the vicious only fhould be accounted fo- 
reigners. Nor would he, that the Greeks fhould be di- 
ftinguifhed from the Barbarians by their long garments, by 
their targets, by their fcimitars, or turbants ; but that the 
Grecians mould be known by their virtue and courage, and 
the Barbarians by their vices and their cowardice. However, 
7. ^ at t ^ ie "* habit, their diet, their marriages, and cuftom of 

" converfe, fhould be every where the fame, engaged and 

blended together by the, ties of blood and pledges of off- 

" fpring 
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laid down in the title of this fe&ion, we are bound to car- 
ry on our hiftory to the death of Alexander ; for, as we 
have (hewn before, the oriental writers, in order no doubt 
to fave the credit of the Afiatics, have pretended, that the 
empire of Iran, with its dependencies, which were then 
very great, came into the hands of Alexander, not fo 
much by conqueft as by right ; in this light therefore A- 
lexander was the laft monarch of the Dynafty of the Kai- 
nites, and his reign confequeritly ought as much to be taken 
notice of here as the reigns of any of his predeceflbrs p . 

Alexander, fon of Philip, king of Macedon, is 
the Perfian writers filled Ifcander Ben Filoukous, which 
fignifies the fame thing, only they pretend, that it was a 
kind of furname beftowed on him for the following reafon ; 
they will have it, that he was the fon of Darab the firft 
by the daughter of Filikous, whom he fent home becaufe 
pf her ftinking breath, but that Philip bringing him up as 
his own fon, and leaving to him the kingdom, he called 
himfelf out of gratitude Alexander the fon of Philip, 
though he put in his claim to the kingdom of Perfia as heir 
to Darab his father (X). The oriental writers in general 

beftow 




p Mirkhond. fed. xx, xxi. D'Herbelot. Bibl. orient. Art 
Darab, Efcander. 



<( fpring (46). How glorious a reputation would Alexander 
have obtained, if his actions had been uniform, and apparently 
founded on fuch notions as are attributed to him by the philofo* 
pher ? His burning of Perfepolis is a little inconfittent with the 
idea given u.s by Plutarch ; but it is very probable, that great 
man meant no more than to fhew us what Alexander would have 

done, if he had always acted up to the heroic maxims laid down 
by his tutor Ariiiotle. On the whole, it may be juftly faid, that 
it was the paffions of Alexander only which fpoke him a man : 
n his cooler moments, and when he acted without their impulfe, 
he feemed fomething more than man ; fuch are the effects of an 
excellent education, and of fuch importance it is, that thofe 
who are to govern multitudes mould be fuperior in knowledge 
to the multitude they govern. 

(X) The hiftory of Alexander the Great has not only been 
intermixed with fables by the Perlian writers ; the eaftern au- 
thors in general, even thofe moft efteemed, abound with very 
extraordinary circumftances relating to that conqueror. Joan- 

Malala, a very celebrated writer, to whom we are indebted 



(4.6} Plutarch, ubi fujra. 
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beftow another furname upon him, viz. that of Dhoul- 
carnein, or rather Dulcarnein, which fignifies literally 
with two horns, in allufion to the two ends of the world, 

the 



for a very curious hiftory of the Conftantinopolitan emperors, 
Jiath given us fome ftrokes in his account of Alexander, which 
do not very well agree -with wha.t the Greek writers have delU 
vered, though he follows them in the main : For example, he 
makes Roxana the daughter of Darius, in which he joins with, 
the Perfian hiftorians, who, as we have feen, alledge, that the 
emperor of Perfia, in his laft moments, intreated Alexander to 
marry his daughter Roufchengh ; whereas Arrian makes Roxana 
the daughter not of Darius, but of Oxyartes ; but this is a 
fmall matter ; we have in the fame author a ftory of fome length, 
which is quite in the oriental tafte : " It was the cuftom, fays 
" he, of Alexander the Great, in the expeditions he made af« 
" ter the conquefts of Perfia, to go in difguife with fuch am- 
" baffadors as he fent to the courts of neighbouring princes, 
" that in this fituation he might make fuch obfervations as 
" might facilitate his defigns. Of this it feems Candace, queen; 
f of the inner or higher ^Ethiopia, had notice, whereupon lhe 
" made drift inquiry as to the form and prefence of this con- 
queror ; the refult of this was, that (he was told, he was low 
" in llature, had large broad teeth, fome of which flood out ; 
" that of his eyes, one was of a light grey the other quite black, 
which marks fhe carefully remembered. When therefore Alex- 
*• ander appeared with his ambafladors in her prefence, me in- 
ftantly fingled him out, addreffing herfelf to him in theft? 
" words ; You, O Alexander, have been too wife for all the 
" world, and yet one woman has been too wife for you, to 
" which he replied, I therefore grant you and your fubjects my 
(< protection, as a reward for your extraordinary capacity; I al- 



« 



fo accept you for a wife, to which Candace readily yielded 
After this marriage Alexander went into ^Ethiopia and fe- 
" veral other countries (47)". If we were critically to enquire 
into the origin of fuch ftories, we mould perhaps find it no 
difficult thing to make of all romantic circumftances, and leave 
only the naked truth ; but the compafs of thefe notes neither 
admit of fuch difquilitions, nor indeed does the nature of this 
work allow them. Our prefent bufinefs is to fhew what ori- 
ental writers have faid of affairs mentioned in the text ; and this 
therefore leads us to cite what is recorded by Abul-Pharajius, 
This celebrated hiftorian calls Nebuchadnezzar by the name of 
IBochtanfer as the Perfian writers do, and in his Ihort account 



of the Perfian kings preferves exactly the names recorded b 




M? r khond 1 I mean the latter race of kings, the defendants of 

, who fucceeded after the Greek power ceafed to have 

dominion 




(47) Chronographia, p. 249. 
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the eaft and the weft, both of which the eaftern writers 
affirm to have been conquered by two Alexanders, to whom 
therefore they have given this firname. The nrft Alex- 
ander 



dominion in Perfia ; he calls the laft king of Perfia Darab, the 
fon of Darab; of Alexander he fpeaks tnus : "Alexander, the 
foil of Philip, reigned fix years after the death of Darius, 



having alfo reigned fix years before his death. He fubdued 
many nations, fo that his dominions extended even to India, 
*' and the frontiers of China. He was called Dhul Karnain, 
" i. e. two horned, becaufe he feemed to have paffed from one 
<£ horn of the fun to the other, i. e. from eaft to weft. Five- 
" and- thirty kings he flew, and twelve cities he founded ; two 

" of thefe in the province of Chorafan, viz. Hera and Marwa ; 

" one in the region Alfogd, viz. Samarchand, and in Egypt 

M Alexandria ; when he returned out of India he went to Ba. 

bylon, where he died of poifon, and his body being put in- 
" to a cheft of gold, was borne on the moulders of kings 
" and nobles to the Egyptian Alexandria, where it was inter- 
" red. It was Alexander who began the wall Yajuji, which 
" was compofed of ftone and iron, the iron being let into the 
*' ftone to fatten it by the help of fire, each of the ftones be- 
" ing twelve cubits in length, and eight broad. This wall 
" when it was finilhed came down to the place called Babo V 
*' Abwah, in the vallies of the region of Kaphjak, from whence 
" it was carried over and through the mountains as far as the 
" lea of the Greeks j nor were there wanting many of the Per* 
" fian kings, who to defend their dominions from the incur- 
" fions of the Turks, fought to find the foundations of this wall i 



it 



at laft they were found by Yazdejerd, the fon of Bahrain 
" Jur, who began to carry on the work, but did not live to fee 
" it finilhed ; feveral fucceeding kings profecuted the fame 
" defign, but none of them with efFeft, till God rendered it 
*' eafy to Chofroes Nulherwan, who built it ftrongly, uniting it 
" to the mountains, and at laft brought it down to the fea, place- 
ing iron gates at the end, fo that a hundred men were then 
able to defend what would otherwife require an army of 
*' an hundred-thoufand (48)". Of this wall, as it nearly con^ 
cerns the hiftory of Perfia, it is neceffary that we fhould give 
fome farther account. The famous Abu l'Ghazi Baliader Khan 
of Khowarazm, in his genealogical hiftory of the Tartars, has gi- 
ven us the following account of it ; ««Thofe of Kitay have built a 
*' great wall to cover their country, in which there are two iron- 
4i gates for the paffage of the merchants and other travellers. This 
" wall is called Sat in Arabick, which fignifies Fortrefs 5 in the 

49 antient Turkilh language it is called Turk-urga ; and in the 

" language 



(48] Hiftoria Dynaftarv p. 971 
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ander, if any credit could be given to the authors who 
have writen about him, ought to be preferred far before 

the 



" language of Kitay Ungu. Alexander the Great caufed a like 

" wall to be raifed to cover the frontiers of his dominions ; but 
" it was compofed of all forts of metals. His defign by this 
" wall was to hinder the nation of Jadfutz Madzuth, i. e. of 
" Gog and Magog from carrying their ravages into the lands un- 
" der his dominion, where they had done great mifchief in times 
" pall. 'Tis a general tradition with the Tartars, that thofe 
" people have the muzzle of a dog ; and this wall being made 
" up of all forts of metals, they did all in their power to make 
" a paffage through it by dint of licking, but they could not 
" fucceed. That neverthelefs before the day of judgment, they 
" mail come a nd lick their way through the wall, and that then 
" they mall do a great deal of mifchief in the world. Naufhir 
" Wanadiil, fultan of Samachy, caufed in like manner a wall 
u of earth to be built round about his kingdom (\$y\ On 
this paffage the ingenious editor of that curious work has added 
the following remarks ; " The remains of this wall, which the 
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Perfians pretend their king Naw-ftiirwan caufed to be drawn 
from the Cafpian to the Black fea, are at this day to be feen 
upon the confines of the province of Shirwan and Georgia : 
it begins at the higher town of Derbend, and extends thence 
north- eaft ward acrofs the mountains of Georgia towards the 
Black-Sea. Thefe remains are every where three feet thick, 
but its height is very unequal ; for in fome parts it is ftill 
fix and feven feet high, in others only one or two, and in 
fome places it is quite beaten down. It appears at firft light 
to be built of flone, but when one comes to examine it near, 
it proves to be only a kind of petrified earth, fand, and ftielb, 
which has formed fo folid a body, that there is no free-ftone 
better than it ; and it is on this account that our author thinks 
" it might be called a wall of earth. The late emperor of 
u Ruffia, in his Perfian expedition, had the curiofity to go fee 
" the remains of this wall, fo far as the fituation of the coun- 
try and his affairs would permit him j and he could not but 
admire the folidity of that composition, which he found 
"every where fo exceeding hard, that theie was no. breaking 
off any pieces of it without employing a good deal of ftrength. 
tie found alfo fome leagues within the mountain a fkirt of 
it which feemed to be intire, and was about fifteen foot high. 
In all probability, this wall had ttood intire to this day if 
it had nothing to fear but time 5 but the hands of men which 
built it have alfo deftroyed it; and moft of the towns, bur- 
ghs, and villages of the country thereabouts are built with 



ttte ruins of this wall (<zq)'' 




'49) Geneal. Hift. of Tartars., Vol. I. p. 4 2 - (5°) Ibid 
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the latter, fince he ftretched his conquefts to the very ex- 
tremity of the globe, if we may be allowed the expreffion, 
and built a brazen wall in the north in order to hinder the 

* 

defcendants of Gog and Magog from pouring down 
like a torrent upon their fouthern neighbours. It is pret- 
ty difficult to difcover at what time this mighty hero lived, 
and as difficult to know when he died. Spme writers 
place him in the days of Abraham, and fay, that he lived 
ilxteen hundred years ; but then they give him for his 
chief counfellor the prophet Khedher, who it is faid found 
out the fountain of life, and having drank thereof ren- 
dered himfelf immortal; which prophet, according to 
others, was cotemporary with Keykobad, of whom we 
have fpoken fo much already. As to the latter part of this 
ftory, it is eafily cleared up, fince it is certain, that they 
confound Khedher, the counfellor of this mighty mon- 
arch, with a latter prophet of the fame name, or rather 
firname, who is no other than the prophet Elias, whofe 
tranflation to heaven in a fiery chariot is by them changed, 
into a difcovery of the fountain of life, and gainning im- 
mortality by drinking its waters But enough of this 
elder Dulcarnein, unlefs we could fay more of him with 
certainty, or even with probability. Our Alexander re- 
ceived the fame firname from his being monarch 

both of the eaft and weft. The eaftern writers, and 

efpeeially the Perfian hiftorians, pay him great honours, 
and tell a multitude of things concerning him, which 
are not to be met with in the Greek or Latin hiftories ; 
for example, they tell us, that this monarch being afked 
why he paid greater honours to his tutor than his 
father, he anfwered, that it was but juft, becaufe his 
father made him defcend from heaven to earth, whereas 
the inftru&ons of his matter had made him to rife from 
earth to heaven r . One day he faid to a counfellor of his 
who had been long about his perfon, I am not fa- 
tisfied with your fervice, for this reafon, I know that 
I am a man, and that as a man I am liable to errors and 
miftakes, for which you have never reproved me ; if 

this happened for want of perceiving them, then you 
muft be ignorant and unworthy of your office : but if 

you 

* Mirkhond. ubi. fupra. D'Herbelot. Biblioth. orient, SW 

PhoulGarnein, Khedher. r Vit. Rabialakiar. 
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you did know them, and yet were filent* it was treafon • 
It is likewife reported of him, that to make an expe 
riment of a courtier's temper, he removed him from a 
higher to a lower office, and afterwards took occafion to 



afk him how the latter agreed with him, and how 




he brought himfelf to difcharge its functions , Very 
well anfwered the courtier, fince it is not any office of 



dignity that does honour to a man, but the man that does 



honour to it, fince every poft requires fenfe and honefty 
to execute it well, and he who poflefles thefe can- 
not fail to difcharge his duty with reputation. Alexander, 
having heard this, commended him highly, reftored him 
to his former employment, and gave him a great reward 
Somebody wondering, in the prefence of Akxander, at 



his aquiring, fo young, fo large an empire, and adding 



9 

9 



was (till flranger he preferved it, he thereupon turned 
bout, and faid, By two maxims I have done all thisj I 
have taken care to treat my enemies fo well, that they have 
found it their intereft to become my friends; wh 
on the other hand, my care of my friends has been fuch 
as to raife out of gratitude a double affe&ion for my 
fervice. Khondemir, the famous hiftorian, fpeaking of 
Alexander the Great, informs u$, that a perfon in a very 
bad apparel prefented him one day a petition admirably 
well penned, the king having read it with great pleafure, 

and admiring greatly both the thoughts and the ftyle y look 



ed next on the perfon of the man, and then anfwered him 
thus : Friend, if you had taken care to appear before me in a 
habit as neat and decent as that which you have cloathed 
your thoughts, I mould have been much better pleafed with 
you than 1 am ; to which the man readily anfwered,. Your 
fervant has received from nature that capacity of fpeaking 
and writing which you are pleafed to commend ; but it 
is to you, great monarch, who are fo much famed for your 
bounty and generofity, that he mull be indebted for fuch 
a garment as may render, him worthy of your regard. 
Alexander was fo well pleafed with the modefty and ju- 
ftice of this anfwer, that he ordered a magnificent habit 



te 



to be brought, and with a conftderable fumof money 
it to this wife man in neceflity, whofe learning till then 
had left him in rags. In the Nighiariftan, i. e. a book 
fo called, the word fignifying literally a gallery or ph 



alfc 
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walk in; we are told, that a" certain flagrant rebel being 

brought bound hand and foot into the prefence of Alexan 



der, that monarch generoufly reftored him to his freedom 



which furprizing thofe about him, One of his favourites 
had the boldnefs to fay, Sir, if I were in your place, I 
would not have extended mercy to fuch a man ; and 
I, replied Alexander, who am not in yours, have pardon- 
ed him ; then after a {hort filence, he added, I the more 

readily pardon my enemies, becaufe there is no' compa- 
rifon between the pleafure one tafles in an adr. of clemen- 
cy and in an act of vengeance. Khondimer, fpeaking of 
the death of Alexander, allures us, that finding his laft 
moments approach, he wrote to his mother two verfes to 

confole her to the purport following ; Your Ton, after 
having counted fome moments of life, is delivered to death, 
he is gone like a flafti of lightening, and has only left be- 
hind him matter Of difcourfe °. It may be fuppofed, that 
the intent of thefe verfes was to put his mother in mind, 
that as human life, fo human glory was a mere nothing, 
and that therefore (he ought not to grieve at his being 
fnatched fo foon from an empire fo lately acquired, fince, 
if he had lived longer^ it would have been of no great con- 
fequence to himfelf, and would have furnifhed only more 
matter of fpeculation to thofe who amufe themfelves with 
repeating the actions, and fometimes cenfuring the conduct 
of others. On what authority thefe ftories are grounded 
is difficult to fay ; they are chiefly recorded by moral and 
political writers, who aim rather at inftriuSUng men 

paraphrafing on remarkable actions and wife fayings, than 
at delivering a dry detail of fads, which without fuch 
reflections inftru£fc very little. A Perfian author of great 
genius hath related a remarkable ftory of the hero we are 

now fpeaking of, which is in all probability founded on 
what the Greeks tell us of his fparing Thebes, becaufe it 
gave birth to Pindar. The Perfian ftory runs thus : " A- 
lexander having given orders after the reduction of a 
very ftrong place, that it fliould be given up to the 
mercy of the foldiers, fome of his courtiers informed 
the king, that there was in this place a philofopher of 
great note who deferved his majefty's notice ; the king 
ordered, that he fhould be immediately fent for; when 

he appeared, it fo happened, that he made but a very 

indifferent figure ; upon which Alexander, turning to 
" thofe who had fent for him* faid* with a fmile of cbn- 
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tempt* 
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" tempt, What ftrange figure baveyoii brought me here? 
" Which fo piqued the philofopher, that he repeated im- 
" mediately the following lines, which he made upon the 

" fpot. 

O ! prince of manners void, though great in fame, 
Why (hould'ft thou flight my perfon, tho' uncouth ? 
Doft thou not know, that man's exterior form 
Is but the fcabbard of the enlivening mind ? 
Why {hould'fl thou judge then of the weapon's edge, 
When yet you've nofhingfeen except the cafe ? 
He added to this poetical reproof the following words in 
profe : " One may fay of a man unendued with virtue, 
" that his body is no better than a prifon, fince the foul 
" muft find itfelf fo penned up therein, that any other 
" confinement would feem liberty in comparifon thereof. 
<c The vicious man is tortured continually, there is no 
" occafion for a hangman and guards to punifti or diftrefs 
" him, the very fkin which covers his body is at the fame 
tc time the unfurmountable wall of a perpetual prifon" 
The fame philofopher added, " There is nothing more 
u unreafonable than to envy others thofe gifts which God 
" and nature have beftowed upon them. The bofom of 
<c the envious man is continually full of anger and fpleen 
u againft his creator, he thinks every thing amifs which 
" is given to others, and at the fame time covets whatever 
" is not defigned for him. As it is thus the cuftom of the 
" envious to oppofe conftantly the conduct of him who 
" governs the world with infinite wifdom, fo the mouth 

" that thus murmurs againft providence ideferves no other 
" anfwer than to be filled with earth. One of this dif- 
" pofttion exclaims at every thing he fees in the hands of 

ic his neighbour ; For what reafon fhould this man have 

" more than I" ? At thefe words he (topped, but Alexan- 
der, admiring the boldnefs as well as prudence of the man 
bad him go on, alluring him, that he took all that he faid 
in good part j the philofopher on this proceeded in his 
harangue : " Wife men, continued he, are liberal of 
" their wealth, and give part of it to their friends while 
" they are alive, while the covetous are fuch fools as to 
< c fat igue themfelves in laying up riches for their enemies-. 

The railleries thrown out by the great againft fuch 
u as are in low condition tarnifh the luftre of their high 
" qualities, and take off that deference which other- 

<c wife would be paid them. Whoever wearies him- 

45 felf with ftriking ■ thofe who dare not fake again, 
• " will" 
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<c will be eafily beaten when he meets one who dares 
" oppofe him ; and he who puts to the fword without pi- 
<c ty, will one day feel without pity the edge of a fword. '* 
Alexander at this flopped him, revoked his refoluti- 
on, pardoned the citizens whom he had deftined to 
destruction, and rewarded the philofopher for his timely 
advice w . It may very poflibly happen, that fome ri- 
gid critic may object to the inferting of this dubious 

relation in our hiftory ; but we hope, though it fhould 

be exploded as a fact, it will yet be received as a proper 
inftance of the Perfian mode of writing hiftory, and 
at the fame time we remark this, let us be indulged 
another obfervation, that the writings of Xenophon, 
who was very well acquainted with the antienc Perfian 
learning, correfpond nearly with the manner of thofe au- 
thors we have lately cited ; for he reafons on all the facts' 
which he delivers^ infomuch, that his moral and political 
reflections have in the opinion of many removed him, as 
well as the Perfian writers, from the clafs of hiftorians in- 
to that of romance writers. But as his excellent treatife 
of the education of Cyrus has within thefe few years found 
many warm and learned defenders, fo, it may be, the 
time is near, when we mall fee apologies writen in fa- 
vour of oriental hiftorians, who, like Herodotus, may 
have their credit perhaps reftored, when the fubjects they 

treat of come to be examined to the bottom (Y ). The 

Perfians* 



w Farez in Bahariftan. 



(Y) It is a common miftake which reigns in Europe, 
that the eaftern nations, and particulary the Perfians, are in 
the grofs very illiterate, and abfolutely palfive under a heavy 
tyranny, which they either believe to be eftablifhed jure divino, 
and therefore not to be contradicted, or elfe ftupidly drag the 

yoke, without daring to enquire by whom or how it is impofed. 
One would imagine, that the frequent revolutions which have 
happened in the eaft, and in Perlia particularly, would have 
overturned this notion, becaufe there could be no fuch thing as 
a rebellion or a revolution among abject flaves ; there mult be 
fome reafoning to perfuade people to take arms on the one fide,* 
and fome arguments offered to prevent an immediate and total 
defection on the other ; of confequence therefore, there muft in 
fuch countries be politicians, nay, and there mult have been 
always politicians, fince rebellions and revolutions are. no new 
things. But the truth is, the people of good fenfe in Pfcrfi^ 
have in all ages had as rational ideas of government as we can 

pretend to, though it muft be allowed, they have unanimocfly 

preferred 
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i i. The Hiftory of the Perfians; 

Perfians are not only much charmed with the character of 
the great Alexander, they are alfo wonderfully pleafed 
with that of his vizir as they call him, or, as he was in 
truth, his preceptor Ariftotle this wife man they call 
fometimes by the name of Arifthathialis, but commonly 




preferred monarchy to all the other forms, or rather 'have pro- 

feffed a dillike of any form of rule but it ; it is likewife true, 
that they have a profeffed fondnefs for that patriarchal right of 

kings, which has been turned into fuch high ridicule by fonie 
of our great politicians j But after all, though they allow their 
kings to be abfoiute, yet they do not think they have any right 
at all to be wicked ; they acknowledge, that we owe them the 
fame duty we do our parents ; but then they will have their 
kings a£fc like parents too, on pain of forfeiting that refpecl: ; 
they own, that the prince is to be looked upon as god's viceger- 
ent, this was the old and catholick opinion among the Perfians ; 
but at the fame time they were far from paying him divine hon- 
oursi or the 1 king from hiding ghimfelf, as the Greek writers 
would perfuade us, from the fight of the people, that they might 
conceive extraordinary ideas ot one who dwelt in fuch ftate ; the 
truth of all this will appear from an antient cuftom in ufe among 
the kings, of whom we have been fpeaking, on the firft day of 
April j called from thence, that is, from this cuftom, Chorrem- 
ruz, i. e. the day of mirth, on which, as a very antient writer 
informs us, the king defcended from his trhone drefTed 



garment ; afterwads riding abroad on a white horfe, ac- 



companied by his nobility, he and they gave open and indif 
criminate audience to all who approached them, laying afideall 
diftindlions, and acting as if they were equals ; hufbandmen and 
clow/is fit down at the fame table with the king, without cere- 
mony told him their minds* and without fear made fuch re- 
quefts as they thought fit; The king on the other hand addreffed 
them in thefe terms 5 I am one of you, and notwithftanding 
the elevation of my ftation, I know that all I have arifes from 
your labour, and that kings could not be without you, any more 
than you could be without kings ; let us then agree like brothers, 
fince nothing but union can preferve us (51). The foregoing 



hiftory hath fhewn us, that the Perfian kings in antient times 
were really as wife, as humane^ and as condescending as any 
that have reigned in the north or weft; it would be invidious to 
% more fo. If we look for the reaforis which occafioned this, 
We may find them even in a Greek writer; " At fourteen years 
" old, fays this excellent writer, thofe who were called the royal 
s preceptors among the Perfins take charge of the children of the 

* * crown } 



(51) Hyde H. R. vet. P„ c. xix. p« 253' 
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by way of abbreviation Ariftou ; they report, that h* 
was wonderfully fagacious even in his childhood, that he 
addicted himfelf very early to the fchooi of Plato, and 
continued therein upwards of twenty years, till he fet up 

for 
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crown • they are in number four, the moll renowned perfons 
in the kingdom for wifdom, juftice, temperance, and valor j 
the firft of thefe teaches the magick of Zoroafter, the fon of 
Oromazes (he mould have fiid the wormipper, forGromazes 
was the name of god), and teach alio the royal inftitutions, 
*' &c.'" As to the modern Perfians, on whofe credit we are now 
forced to take the hiftory of thefe early times, they too are wife 
enough to .abhor flavery, and to fpeakc and write as freely aboiu 
government as we. For example, the famous poet Sahdy wrote 
an exprefs treatife on this fubjeft, called an advice to kings ; 
among other wife and prudent admonitions, he delivers thefe : " 
It is the wifdom of kings to be kind to the poor, and not to 
opprefs the rich ; the felicity of a ftate depends on the good 
fenfe and right difpofition of the fovereign. The fecurity of 
his country depends on his adminiftring juftce impartially, 
• f profperity follows fecurity, and will be where that is. If a 
* i country is once known to be fecure, merchants will refort 
* f thither ; the gain from thence will be large, and all temporal 

bleflings will abound. If the country become rich, the king 
cannot well be poor, and belides, at the laft day he mail be re- 
compenfed amply by god for fo well difcharging his duty, 
whereas he who acts in a contrary manner will in every refpect 
meet with a contrary fate. Be always kind to merchants and 
publick minifters, that ftrangers being well received may carry 
a good report of you into their own country 5 foon will that 
kingdom fall wherein the fouls of ftrangers are afflicted j be 
wife therefore, ufe the traveller well, that wherefoever he goes 

he may fpeak well of you. A prince ought always to have 

before his eyes this maxim, dominion really belongs to god, 
and he has no certainty how long it fnall be (delegated to him ; 
he ought likewife to remember, that the country he rules was 
given by god to the people who inhabit it, to the end he may 
not be mifled by falfe ideas of things that have no folidity, 
and place his trull on joys that may not perhaps laft five days. 
It is reported of the caliph Aron Kefchid, that he one day faid 
to the famous Beloul his brother, give me fome good advice » 
" he anfwered, there i snothing to be carried out of this world into 
*' the other but good and bad works ; it is in your power to carry 

" which load you pleafe. This Beloul was a very knowing 

i( man, who, that he might have the more leafure to attend ' 
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ftudj.es, would never marry. The caiiph his brother aikeu 



" him another time for his advice, how he might govern iws peo- 

" pie for their advantage and his own ; the iaee anfwered, let 
* 43 .if you 
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for himfelf, and became author of the feci: of Mafchat- 
, oun, i. e. the Peripateticks ; they affirm likewife, that he 
died very old, and in high reputation throughout all Greece* 
They are very pofitive, that he was prime minifter to Alex- 
ander* the fon of Philip, and, in confequence of this no- 
tion, they report a multitude of fine layings and moral 
maxims under his name* Ben Caffan informs us, that 
Ariftotle compofed above a hundred different treatifes on va- 
rious fubjedts, aud amongft the reft mentions one which is 

neither found among his works as we have them at prefent, 
nor is at all taken notice of by any of the Greek writers* 
Its title runs thus ; A difcouife on the conduct which a 
great general ought to obferve after the gaining or lofing of 
a battle ; which, Ben CafTan fays, he dedicated to Alex- 
ander the Great. As to his philofophy, we cannot find 
that it was thoroughly fludied by the antient Perfians, 
though in after-times it came to be in high credit with the 
Arabians*. But to return to Alexander; Mirkhond, 
who has wrote very copioufly of his conquefts, affirms, 
that he reduced many nations to the eaft of Perfia under his 
dominion, and that he advanced as far as the Indies, that 
he was the founder of many glorious cities, particularly 

A a 2 of 
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aws through their apparent equity 
and never make reafon yield to your will ; prevent as far as 
you can requeils, give little to fuch as alk, but think of giving 
in time to fueh as merit and do not afk ; the king is the head; 
the people are the body of the ftate ; if the king is either ig- 
norant or wicked, the head will devour the body with its teeth* 
The government of an empire is an affair which requires a 
genius attentive and colle&ed, and a heart which turns itfelf 
continual towards the moft high god to invoke his aid, that its 
owner may turn his feet, his hand, his tongue, and his pen 
" aright ; and the king who ads thus god will undoubtedly endue 
" with grace to conferve his empire and his piety (52) " . It is 
evident from thefe citations, that the Perfians have at prefent 
and have always had very rational fentiments as to the recipro- 
cal duties of governors and fubje&s •» and it is likewife plain* 
that the diffufe manner of writing peculiar to the eaft is not with- 
out its advantages, fmce the intent of hiftpry is not tiring the 
memory, but directing the judgment, which is perfe&ly anfwer* 
ed by the oriental mode of delivering the wife layings as well as 
grea^ actions of the famous kings. 

(5 s) ap Chardin Voyages, torn. iii. p. 253. 
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of Heri, or Herat, arid Samarkand ; he reports likewife, 

that this prince being mightily taken with the Perfian 
learning, caufed three celebrated treatifes written in that 
language to be tranflated into Greek ; the firft relating to 



phylick, the fecond to aftrologv, and-the third to natural 
philofophy (Z), he divided, fays the fame hiftorian, his 

ample 



(Z) At firft fight it may feem, that Mirkhond might have in- 
ferted this llory of Alexander's eauling books to be tranflated out 
of the Perfic language into Greek, merely to do honour to his 
country ; but it would be unreafonable to fuppofe this, when we 
have good grounds to believe, that the fad was really as he 
reports it. Thefe grounds are, firft, that Alexander was a very 
learned and inquifaive prince ; and fecondly, that it was his 
cuftom to tranfmit whatever he thought might be ufeful to the 
commonwealth of learning in Greece; as for inftance, the aftro- 
nomical obfervations which were found in Babylon. But as 
Mirkhond has fet down the fubje&s of the books, which he 
alledges were tranflated by that conquerors command, the mat- 
ter feems to be put out of difpute, fmce all the fciences he men- 
tions were indifputably better underftood in Pelia than in Greece. 
Firft, as to phyfic, if we confider the prefcriptions of Hypo- 
crates and other antient phyficians, we mail find that the drugs 
then in ufe were molt of them brought from the eaft, and not 
a few from Perfia ; and if they had their drugs from thefe pla- 
ces, why Ihould we quettion their learning from the inhabi- 
tants of thefe places how to ufe them ? But farther ftill ; among 

the works of Zerduflit, there is a treatife which bears the ti- 
tle of Bizifhk-nama, h e. the book of phyficians, which is faid 
to treat intircly of the virtues of herbs, and how they ought 
to be applied j nay, he is reported to have been fo very fkilfol 
in thefe matters, that Shariftani in his treatife of the religions of 
the eaft, which we have fo often quoted, attributes exprefly all 
the miracles Zerduflit is faid to have done to his fk.il! in fim- 
pies only ( 5 3 ) . Now take it either way, if he was infpired, 
he knew all things, if not, he knew fo much of fimples as to 
£>afs himfelf for a prophet ; confequently there might be treaties 
on phyfic among the Perfians well worth Alexander's directing 
to be put into Greek. Secondly, as to aftronomy and other 
mathematical fciences, we have proved in our note N* that they 
were well known to this people, when they were very lit- 
tle known to the Greeks, and that from the teftimony of the 
Greeks themfelves *, it is true, that the modern Perfians ftand 
indebted for moft of their knowledge in thefe fciences to the 
writings of the Greeks, which are tranflated into Arabick and 

•Perfian j but the reafoa of this is plain, becaufe the antient 

.book* 
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mple dominions into ninety governments ; and, after a 

fhort and glorious life, ended his days at Babylon in the 
thirty- fixth year of his life, and feventeenth of hisreign^, 
leaving his conquefts to be divided among his captains, who 
are di'ftinguimed by the Arabians and Perfians with the ti- 
tle of Molouk al Shaovaif, i. e. the kings of nations or fa- 
milies. The Perfians likewife take notice of Alexander's 
brother Aridceus, whom they (tile Ardous, and generally 

A a 3 fpeak- 
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books relating to thefe abftrufe fciences were not fo carefully pre- 
ferred as thofe which regard hiftory and morality ; thefe being 
valuable in the fight of many ; thofe precious only in the eyes 
of few. As to moral philofophy, which was the fubjeft of the 
third book mentioned by Mirkhond, it was the darling fludy of 

the antient Perfians, if we may venture to credit any thing 
which oriental 1 writers have delivered. Morality is the fubjeft 
of the book, intituled Gjouidan Chrad, afcribed to Hufhang, a 
king far older than Zerduftit. Morality was the fubject of moffc 
of Zerdulht's writings, as we gather from fuch fragments of 



them as we have feen, and efpecially from the book Sad-der, 
which, though written ad captum vulgi in verfe and in a ballad 
ftile, contains as many moral Sentences as are to be found in Dio~ 

genes Laertius's lives of the philofophers. To thefe arguments 
in favour of the learning of the antient Perfians we may add 
the amazing love of fcience vifible in the modern Perfians % 
for we can hardly account for it any other way than by their 
mixing with the antient inhabitants of this country, arid bor- 
rowing from their (lores, fince they far exceed the Turks, and 
indeed all the eaftern nations, except the Chinefe, in their 
affettion for learning ; as a proof of which we ftiah alledge the 
reigning maxims in their fchools, not unworthy perhaps of be- 
ing ecchoed in our univerfities : Doubting is the beginning of 
fcience : he who doubts nothing difcovers nothing : he who ex- 
amines nothing difcovers nothing : he who difcovers nothing is 
blind, and muft remain blind. An extraordinary affection for 
nvyfterious theology feems to have been the reigning palfion of 
the antient Perfees, and of the Perfians at this day. Among the 
latter there is a feci ftiled Suphi or Sophi, who profefs them- 
felves admirers of the Pythagoric philofophy. Pythagoras, a3 
we have fhewn,. is generally, and not without good grounds, 

fuppofed to have been the fcholar of Zoroafter, and is thoaght 
to have learned from him thofe refined notions with which thefe 
m en are charmed. To defcribe the notions of the uphi in few 
words, we mull fay, that according to their own account, they 
af e qgietifts, or enthufiafts ; in the opinion of the vulgar atheifts. 
They faft often and to excefs, they pretend to ecftacies and 
convyfations with God. They profefs themfelves friends alike 

to airmen, and beliw that the good in all religions are fa* 

vei i? 
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fpeaking make him the fon inftead of the brother of that 
monarch ; they agree, however, with the Greeks, in 
reprefenting him as a prince little qualified for empire ; but 
they foften this account, by pretending that he defpifed 



grandeur for the fake of wifdom, having learned from 
Ariftotle to think thofe goods only valuable, which neither 
fortune nor force can take away. 

We have now conduaed the hiftory of the Perfian em. 
pire from its origin to its diffolution after the death of A- 
lexander the Great ; in our next period we (hall fee it 



g 



nder a orince defcended from th 



kings and of the magian religion. We haverefened our 



refearches into the chronology of the writers from whom 

we have taken this hiftory, till we come to the utter 

extinction of the monarcy of the native Perfians in Yz%- 
degherd ; but before we clofe this fection, it will be pror 




per to obviate fome objections to the bulk of the foregoing 
hiftory, which may arife from the very tenour thereof, 
"or firft it may be faid, that there is fo much of confefled 
fable in almoft every reign of thefe Perfian monarchs, 
and the years generally fpeaking affigned for the reign of 
each are fo incredible, that a prudent man will be tempt- 
ed to rej eel: the whole, rather than take up with a tale 
full of apparent abfurdities. To this we anfwer, that if it 
once becomes an eftablifhed rule to reject every hiftory 
which carries in it a mixture of fable, all the antient hi- 
llorians muft be condemned in the lump. Berofus, if we 
may judge from the fragments which ftill remain of his 
work, inferted many fabulous narrations in his Babylonifli 
antiquities. Manetho, the Egyptian hiftorian, can expect 

no 



I 
I 



fayed. They have a remarkable averfion for church-men, which 
is owing perhaps to the outrageous antipathy the clergy mew to- 
wards them. Sir John Chardin gives us a whimficai inftance of 
this J he fays he was prefent, when a preacher at Spahawn told 
the r people in his fermon that the Suphis were atheifts, that 
they deferved to be burnt, and that he who killed one of this 
feci did an action more pleafing in the fight of God, than if he 
faved the lives of ten other men. As foon as he came out of 



m * 1 



the pulpit, five or fix Suphis who were among his audience 
cudgelled him heartily $ and when our author interpofed and 
begged them to give ear to the poor man's cries, one of them 
anfwered brilkly, What ! Ought a fellow who preaches up mur-. 
der complain of a beating I (54J 



0 



(54) Chardin. Voyages, torn, jii, p, 1. U 
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no mercy if once this law be owned. Herodotus, Cte~ 
lias, Xenophon, and innumerable others z will fliare the 
fame fate with Miikond andthe reft of the Perfian wri- 
ters. But after all, there is fo tolerable an account to be 
given of that mixture of fable which is interwoven with the 
Perfian hiftory, that if a critic's ftomaeh be not very nice, 

he may, after a little confederation, be brought to digefc 



it. We opened this fecricn with obferving, that the anti 



ent Medes and Perfians were very curious and exa& in 
fetting down all matters of confequence in their chro- 
nicles, and in preferving ihofe chronicles through a long 
fucceflion of time ; the truth of this facl: we prove from 
indubitable authorities facred and profane. As to the 
Itile of thefe records, we may form fome judgment of it 
from the edi&s remaining in the facred fcriptures, and 



from the callage cited in relation to a confpiracy againft A 



hafuerus in the book of Efther 5 and from all thefe it is 



plain, that though it was noble and fententious, it was far 
from being hyperbolic or romantic a . But thefe records 
are no more $ what we have now is taken from Moham- 
medan writers, who have certainly altered the old Perfian 
hiftorv* and digefted it according to their own tafte ; 



nay, what is ftill worfe, many of thefe writers, neglect 



ing the more antient and plain accounts of the old Per- 
fian empire, have taken up with the romance written long 
after, to tickle the ears of the people, and perhaps to 
ferve other purpofes, which at this diftanee of time we 
are unacquainted with. Can we wonder after this at 
the fables recited in the foregoing hiftory ? Can we fuppofe, 
that ftrangers, born with a contempt for the Pcrfees, the 

defendants of the old inhabitants of this country, will 
do their aneeftors ftridl: juftice ? Can we believe, that 
thofe who, In confequence of the religion themfelves 
profefs, are inveterate enemies to that religion which was 



held by the kings of whom they write, wiil ever fpeak 



of it with impartiality and truth ? Or can we doubt, that 
thefe writers have made many other alterations, when 
we find them after ting of fuch kings as they report to 
have lived wifely and pioufly, that they were not Magi- 
ans, but true believers, i. e. of their own religion ; wherer 
as nothing can be more certain, than that the Perfian 
monarchs from Keyomaras to Yezdegherd were all of 
one religion, allowing for fuch alterations in that religion as 



A a 4 

L 

* Stillingflect. Origines Sacrse, lib. i. c. v. f vi, z. 



are 
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are incident to all religions in fo long a tradl: of time ? But 
the egregious length of the reigns of the kings of Perfia re- 
mains yet untouched. To this charge there is indeed no 
reply, we admit it to be juft, but at the fame time we can 
fafely fay, the fame charge may be brought againft every an- 



tient hiftory 




To give but 



fiance from the hiftory of the Tartars written, by Abu 1 ? 
Ghazi Bahader Khan of Khowarazm, from records the mo ft 
antient and authentic, if the royal author is to be believed, 
and yet he places but feventeen Khans between Bertizena 
Khan and Kabul Khan, though, according to his hiftory, 
there intervened 2550 years between thofe princes, and 
in another part of his hiftory he allows a thoufand year? 
for the reigns of fix princes Thefe are miftakes as grea£ 
as any that are to be met with in the hiftorians we have ci- 
ted, and it would be no difficult thing to draw together 
many examples of the like nature, if this were a proper 
ce. But this iingle one is fufficient for our purpofe ; 




we do not pretend to fay> that the numbers fet down 
our catalogues of kings are right, or capable of being 



defended ; we only allege, that they are not more prepoft 



rous than the numbers which are met with in other ori- 
ental hiftorians, who are notwithstanding allowed to, 
have fome truth in their works. This confeffion we hope 
will procure us fome favour, and pave the way to thofe 
amendments which we (hall offer in due time. But, 
fecondly, It may be objected, that our Perfian hiftory 

from the oriental writers, being in mo ft refpe&s directly 
pppofite to the hiftory in the foregoing fe&ion, which 
is extra&e-l from the Greek writers, one of the two muft 
be rejected, fince oppofites can never be alike true. To 
this we may fay, that we would be glad to compound 
the difference, and to allow, that the Periian hiftory from 
the Greeks is frequently to be preferred to this, and 
that this is in other places frequently to be preferred to 
that. Something in fupport of this demand has been al- 
ready faid on account of Xerxes's expedition, the life of 
Zoroafter, and the death of Darius. Beftdes, as we have 
before obferved, the Greeks differ among themfelves, 
nay, there is not one author amongft them, who in fpeak- 
iing of the Periian affairs may not be proved to have been 
sniftaken in feveral points, even from his own works. 

As for inftance, Herodotus, who in one part of his hiftory 

makes 



! Preface to the. genealogical hiftory of the Tartars, y. yfel. 
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* 

makes them worfhippers of the elements, and in another 
polluters, in a third chaftifers of them ; add to this, that 
the Greeks, like all other writers, were notorioufly par- 
tial to their country and countrymen, as indeed were the 
Perfians ; fo that on the whole what we afk will not ap 
pear very tmreafonable, efpecially when we refer it to 
the judgment of the reader to compare, to weigh, and to 
decide as he pleafes. But, thirdly, It may be objected, 
that thefe accounts, being oppofite to what is recorded 
by the Greek writers, and having no authority to fupport 
them but their reputed antiquity, ought for this reafon 
to be rejected, fince true hiftory is always fupp 



ted by concurrent teftimonies of natives and foreigners, the 



latter of which is wanting here ; the ftrength, howe 
ver, of this objection, which is the laft, and perhaps the 
moft plaufible of all that can be offered againft the fore- 
going feries of fac~ts, 'will be effectually weakened 
from the following confiderations, which we had no op- 
portunity of inferting in thebody of the work. Firft, amongft 
thofe writers which are beft known to the learned, there 
are none which come near the Umes contained under the 
beginning of this period. Among the Greek hiftori 
the hiftory of the Medes and Perfians afcends, as we 
have fhewn, very little higher than Cyrus, if we except 



hat Diodorus Siculus has tranfcribed fromCtefias ( A),which 



has 



(A) We have fo often mentioned Ctefias and his works in 
the courfe of this feclion, that there feems to be a neceflity of 
our giving a fhort account of this author and his works, to ren- 
der thofe remarks we have had occafion to make perfectly plain 
and clear. Ctefias lived 4 thirty or forty years after Herodotus ; 
he was by proreflion a phyfician, and feems to have been very 
eminent therein ; he was taken prifoner by Artaxerxes Mne- 



mon, whom he cured of a wound, which he received in the 
battle which he fought againft his brother Cyrus. He relided 
fixteen or feventeen years in the Periian court, and, though the 
favour he was in there, had leave to perufe the royal chroni- 
cles and thofe authentic hiftories of which we have fo often 
ipoken. From thefe he compiled in XXIII books the hiftory 
of the antient empires of Affyria, Media, and Perlia ; which 
hiftory of his he brought into Greece, where it was received 
with the greateft applaufe. Diodorus Siculus, to whom we are 
as much indebted as to any antient author whatever, has tranfcri- 
bed into his bibliothec the fubftance of Ctefias's firft fix books, 
after having given us the following character of their author ; 

Qtefias the Qnidian was later $zui Herodotus* for he flouriftV 
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jbas been generally exploded by the critics c . With refpe& 
therefore to writers of great antiquity, if our hiftory b<? 
unfupported by them, it is likewife uncon trad idled. The 
fir ft race of Perfian kings are to be placed in a void, where 
if we do not fix them, we know not whom to fix befides, 
unlefs we take up with the feigned catalogue of AfTyrian 
monarchs contrived by Annius of Viterbo ; and as to 
writers of a later date, our Perfian hiftory is not deftitute 
of friends amongft them, fuch as are unbiaffed, and againft 
whofe credit there is nothing to be faid. The royal author 
of the hiftory of the Tartars, fpeaking of the original of 
his nation, which he derives, as moft of the oriental wri- 
ters 

e Univerfal Hiftory, Vol. iv. ch, 10. fed. 3. 

" ed at the time of Cyrus's expedition againft his brother Ar- 
taxerxes, in which being taken prifoner,. he was, for his 
" {kill in phyfic, received into Artaxerxes favour, in whofe court 
* £ he lived in much honour and efteem feventeen years. During 
*' that fpace he digefted into a regular hiftory whatever he found 
worthy of notice in the Perfian chronicles, wherein, by a 
* ( fundamental law of the empire, all remarkable actions were 
" exactly regiftered ; and this hiftory he brought with him into 

" Greece (55)". Diodorus in the very place from whence we 
have quoted this paffage, prefers Ctefias to Herodotus, as he 
does in moft other places of his book where he cites either of 
them. Xenophon, fpeaking of the death of the younger Cyrus, 

quotes this writer with appjaufe (56). Plato agrees with him 
as to the power of the antient Aflyrian empire (57). Arifto- 
tle alfo commends him (58^, and in a word almoft all the an- 
tient authors who have written in Greek prefer him to Hero- 
dotus. The very learned patriarch o£ Confiontinople Photius 
has preferved in his bibliothec an abridgment of this author's 
Perfian hiftory, before which he premifes, that this writer dif- 
fered not a little from Herodotus, and even from Xenophon, 
who was univerfally held to have written more knowingly on 
the affairs of the eaft, and particularly of thofe of Perfia, than 
any of the Greeks ; but fo it is, that Xenophon, as well as 
Ctefias, has been fufpected of mingling fiction with true hiftory, 
becaufe he has not reprefented the Pernans as an ignorant 
barbarous people, plunged in fenfuality and floth, according to 
the ufual cuftom of his countrymen. Befides his Perfian hifto- 
ry, Ctefias wrote alfo an indian hiftory wherein, it is generally 

agreed, there are a great many ftrokes of fable ; this Vi- 
dian 

(55) Biblioth. lib. ii. p. 109 (56) In Exped, Cyri. p, 3?^ 
(57) In* leg. (58) Hift. Anim. lib. viii. c. 28. ii 
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ters do, from Turk the eld eft fon of Japhet ; he proceeds 
thus : " Turk was a man of fuperior genius, having been 
44 the firft who invented many of the conveniencies of 
44 life ; he made himfelf tents, arid pitched upon a fixed 

46 refidence in a place called atprefent Ifachkoll, he had 

44 four fons ; I. Taunak; 2. Zakale ; Benfazar * 4, 
44 Amlak. At his death he appointed his fon Taunak for 
44 his fucceflbr, who became a very rich and ingenious 
44 prince, author of many fine inventions. It happened 
44 one day, that Taunak having gone a hunting and killed 

44 much 



dian hiftory of his has exceedingly hurt the credit of his other 

writings, and feems to be the true fource of thofe fevere cen- 
fures, which many, and efpecially modern, authors have pafTed 
on this famous hiftorian, Photius at the end of his abftratt 
gives us this character of the writer we are fpeaking of ; " The 
u ftile of Cteftas, fays he, though it is extremely plain and fim- 
« f pie, is far from being unpleafant ; he ufes the Ionic dialect, 
** not every where as Herodotus does, but in fome words only, 
*< for the fake of varying bis language ; what is objected to him 
" of his frequently running into fabulous ftories, is not without 
f< grounds, efpecially in what he has written concerning India. 
'* The delightfulnefs of this hiftory arifes chiefly from his dif- 
pofuion of fads, which are fo placed, as continually to fur- 
" prize the reader, and keep his attention engaged : even his 
" moft fabulous accounts being adorned with a pleafant and 
'* eafy eloquence (59)'% Befides thefe large exratts, there are 
various fragments of this author to be met with in the works 
of Athenaeus (60), Apollonius (61), Plutarch (62), iElian (63), 
Stephanus Byzantius (64), &c, It would conftrain us to draw 
this note into too great a length, mould we ptetend to Ihew 
wherein this author differs with the Greek writers, or wherein 
he agrees with the oriental authors, treating of the Perlian hift- 
ory ; for the fatisfac~tion, however, of the inquifitive perufer, we 
ftiall fubjoin a fhort account of thole reigns which interfere with 
tjie foregoing feclions of the Median and Perfian empires. 

Cyrus is by him faid to have married Amythis, and to have 
had two fons Cambyfes and • Tanyoxarces ; he allows him to 
have reigned thirty years, and fays, that he died of a wound 
received in battle. 

Cambyfes, according to him, married Roxana, and, after a 
reign of eighteen years, died of a wound which he carnally gave 
himfelf in the thigh. 

The 



(J9) Phot, Biblioth, Art. Ixxii. p, 106. (60) Deipnofo 
ph|t x. (61) Hittor. Mirab. xx. (62) In Vita Artaxer 



(6# De Animal. Natura, lib, vii. c, 1, (64) Voce Aypeawt 
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it 



,4 



4C 



much game, ordered a piece to be roafted ; but when 
he was juft going to eat fome.of it, he by chance let a 

bit drop upon the ground, and having taken it up and 
put it to his mouth, he found it delicious by reafon a 
" grain of fait had ftuck toit ; which having given him 
*' to underftand, that this land was impregnated with fait, 
<c he fet hirnfelf to improve this difcovery, and became 
fC the firft inventor of the ufe of fait, no one before him 
having known what fait was, or that it could feafon 
victuals. Cotemporary with him reigned a prince in 
the country of Iran, called Cajumars or Keyomaras, 
Taunak lived 240 years, and at his death left his throne 
to his fon lelza Chan, who lived many years, and be- 
fore his death appointed his fon Dibbakin Chan to fuc- 
4C ceed him. Dibbakin Chan lived alfo a long time 9 and 
difpofed of the fuccefiion before his death to his fon 
Kajak Chan, who reigned a great length of years, and 
had for his fucceflbr after his death his fori Alanza Chan. 
From the days of Japhin and his defcendants to the time 
** of Alanza Chan, the true religion was preferved, and 

. 6i during 



4C 



The Magian, ftiled by the Greek writers Smerdis, is by 
him called Sphendadates ; he computes his reign to have Med 
only, feven months, and to have been flam by feven confpirators. 

Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes, reigned thirty- one years, died 

of a ficknefs which lafted thirty t days, and left his empire to his 
fon Xerxes. 

Xerxes had to wife Amyftris 5 his children were Dariseus, 
.Hyftafpes, Artaxerxes, Achremedides, Artarius, Amytis, and 
Rhodoguna ; this king was flain by Artapanus and Spamitres, 

Artaxerxes, his wife's name was Damafpia ; he reigned forty * 
two years, left but one legitimate fon, viz. Xerxes, but feven- 
teen by concubines, of whom Secyndianus and Ochus afterwards 
fucceeded him. 

Xerxes the fecond he held the regal dignity forty-live days 
and was deftroyed by a confpiracy. 

Secyndianus , after a reign of fix months and twenty-five days 
was fmothered in allies. 

Ochus, called alfo Dariaeus, married Parifatis, he reigned thir- 
ty five years, and had the following children, viz. Arfaces, Cy- 
rus, Artoftes, Oxendras, and thirteen others; he died of a lan- 
guifhing difeafe at Babylon. 

Arfacts, this is the fame prince whom the Greek writers ftile 
Artaxerxes Mnemon j he overcame his brother Cyrus, his will's 

name was Stateira ; and in his time Ctefias relided in Peri$* 
and compiled his hiftory (65). 



(65) Photii. Biblioth* jp. 135, 13& 
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during the reign of this prince his fubje&s lived 



6C 



profound peace, having great abundance of all forts of 



* c riches d .' , From this paffage it is evident, that the 
records of Tartary mention this Keyomaras juft where 
the Perfian hiftoi ians place him ; and it is likewife plain, 



the belief of the true religion is reported by the fame 



records to have remained untainted in. thefe countries,which 
is exactly what our Perfian writers fay ; the fame author 
agrees with them in many other things, fuch as making 
Sam, i. e. Shern, and his descendants the original inha- 
bitants of Iran or Perfia, and in acknowledging Hufh- 
fhangh, the grand fon of Keyomaras his fuccefTor : he re- 
lates likewife the wars carried on by the defcendants of 
Turk againft the monarchs of Iran, and proportions the 

reigns of thofe Khans to the reigns of the kings of Perfia 

mentioned in the foregoing hiftory. In Dr. Hyde's learn- 
ed book of the religion of the antient Perfians, there are 
many Arabic and other hiftorians quoted in fupport of fuch 
paffages of the antient Perfian hiftory, as he has 
occafion to touch on in that work. It is true, that learn- 
ed and judicious writer is far from conceiving, that all 
thefe oriental hiftorians have delivered ought to be taken 
ontruft; on the contrary, he points out many of their 
errors, as he does alfo thofe of the Greek writers, whence 
he argues, as we do after him, that intire credit ought to 
be given to neither, but that the likclieft method for at- 
taining truth is to read and compare both e . Secondly, 
the whole feries of antient hiftory teaches, that in the 





moft remote ages of the world thefe countries were ve: 
populous, and under the dominion of potent monarchs ; 
this is exa&ly conformable to what our writers of the 
Perfian hiftory and other oriental authors afHrm \ fo that 
we muft either renounce that opinion, which has hitherto 
been generally entertained, of thefe eaftern countries be- 
ing firft and moft fully peopled, or we muft admit, that 
thefe accounts are probable, if it were in refpeel: on 
to this point. Thirdly, there remain of the antient 
Perfians, thofe poor diftrefled creatures who are now ftil- 
ed Perfees, as fo many living witncfTes of the truth of 
this hiftory. We can no way avoid affording our be- 
lief to this proportion, that the religion they profefs is 
the very fame which their anceftors held in the reign of 

Yazdegherd \ and if fo, we muft trace this religion from 

a their 
j 

fjf P« I. ch, ih P. 6. e Hyde, H« vet. P. in Pr*& 
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their accounts, thofe of their conquerors, and fuch as are to 
be met with among their neighbour nations. Now the 
the Perfees, as well thofe in India as thofe which ftill remain 
in their own country, affirm fteadily, that it was fettled by 
Keyomaras, reformed by Zerdufht, and fo continued till 
the diflblution of the empire of the native Perfians. The 
modern Perfians and the Arabic hiftorians acknowledge 
thefe fa&s to be fo ; they are likewife admitted by fuch 
of the oriental chriftian writers as have come to our know- 
ledge : we may therefore conclude, that there is not fo 
much in this third obje&ion as at firft fight there may feem \ 
but that, confidering the nature of the thing, this hiftory 
has as ftrong evidence in its favour as any other hiftory of 
equal antiquity, excepting that of the Hebrews 5 a pro- 
portion which we long ago undertook to prove, and which 
we have hitherto profecuted . with no fmall pains. The 
reader will no doubt take notice of fome deviations in this 
fe£r.ion from our extraordinary method, and of frequent 

recapitulations of facts, which have drawn this fec- 
tion to an extraordinary length ; but at the fame time 
we hope it will be obferved, that this is a fubje&that hath 
hitherto been untouched, a fcene of confufion, wherefrom 
little was expected ; if therefore it has coft an . unufual 
trouble to give it fome form, it ought to be excufed, fince 
tranfa&ions of this nature agree with the old mode of re- 
ducing Chaos, wherein there was firft motion, and then 
light. The firft is here, the latter may come in time j 
hitherto oriental hiftories have been confined to the learned 
languages, and, like books of alchimy, been defpifed as 
trifles by fome, and efteemed as treafures by others. Of 
their value we pretend not to decide, it was our bufinefs 
to bring them here, to place them in the view of our En- 
glifh reader in the beft method we could ; and having done 

this, we are to leave them to the judgment of the public. 



CHAP. 
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0 

The Hiftory of the Scythians and Gomerians, 
their Migrations into Europe, under the 
veral names inferted in the Margin *. m . , 

0 *viz« the 

former ol 
Scythians, 
Celto^Scy- 
• tbes ? Sarma- 

tians, Maf- 
fagetes &c. 

An Inquiry into the Origin, Antiquity, Mi-^^ f 







grations, and Settlements of the Scythians cymmen-^ 

and Gomerians, confidered TiS tWO Cllftmffc Galatians, 



Nations, by way of Introdudtion to their ^J 8 ^ 
Hiftory. 



and Ceki- 
berians. 




H E S E two nations are fo blended in antient hift-^*jVJ 
_ ory, that it would be next to impoftible to alftgn &2xafa& 
their different territories, or give their hiftory with from Japfa 
any tolerable clearnefs, without prevtoufiy tracing them 
to their diftin£t originals, taking a curfory retrofpedt 
of their migrations and fettlements, and confidering 
each of them under thofe various names, by which they 
are mentioned by antient hiftorians. We have already 



feen at the beginning of this hiftory, that they were 



both defcended from Gomer +, the eldeft fon of 




phet. This laft we have alfo proved to have been 
the eldeft fon of Noah *, and to have received this pecu- 
liar bleffing from his father, that God would enlarge his 
borders a , upon which account Mofes obferves immedi- 
ately after, that the i/les of the Gentiles, by which is under- 
«oo d Europe, was divided by, or among his pofierity b . 
This perhaps is what induced Berofus and thofe who have 

followed him, to make fuel) defperate hafte to fettle 

Gomer's children in Italy, Afturia, Bifcay, and other parts 
of Europe, even fo early as 142 years after the flood. 
Hence others, no lefs fanguine, have ventured to bring 

^ Gomer 

. *fSee Vol. I. p. 467. & feq. * Ibid. p. 348. *G?nes. 

*«$7- b Ibid, x. 5. See Vol I. p. 467. 
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* 

Gomer intoGaul, Tubal, unto Spain, Afkenaz intoGerma- 



ny,and Magog into Sweden or Denmark c . Thefe pre- 



cipitate migrations {land fufEciently confuted by their 
palpable impoffiblHty d (A J, were there nothing elfe to 
difprove them* But nothing appears more certain, than that 
thofe patriarchs never came out of Alia. On the contra- 
ry, we find their defendants making a confiderable fi- 
gure in that cradle of the world, and fettling themfelves 
as near as they conveniently could to one another, till 

fcantinefs of room, want of pafturage, accidental difcords^ 

or fome other reafons, obliged them to branch out further 
on all fides towards Europe and northern Alia, whilft the 
defendants of Shem and Ham enlarged their territories 
in their feveral allotments, in the fouthern parts of Alia 
and Africa, as we have already feen in their feveral hi- 

ftories. 

To make the lame appear the more clearly with ref- 
pe£r, to the fons of Gomer, let us now take a fhort re- 
trofpecl of their firil fcttlements in Afia, their migrations 
thence into Europe, their fucceffive ftations before they 
came into thofe parts in which they fettled themfelves in* 
to regular kingdoms and governments ; and from which 



fome of them returned again into Afia in procefs of time, 

where they gave names to countries, cities, mountains, and 

rivers, which have caufedfuch aconfufion in antient hiftorian$$ 

for want of rightly diflinguifhing between thofe two di- 

ftant migrations. This circumftance makes it very necef- 

fary to examine, in the firfl: place, whether the Scythians 

and the Gomerians, properly fo called, were originally the 

fame 



c Pezron. Antiq. Celt. chap. 3. d Vid. int. al. Rawh hift. p. i. 
C: 8. fed. 3. Bochart. Phaleg. lib. iii. c. 8. & feq. Pezron. 
ubi. fup. 

(A) Nothing indeed were more abfurd, than to fuppofe, that 

they feparated themfelves from the reft before the general dif 
perfion at Babel ; and if immediately after, how little time fo» 
ever be allowed for the building of that ftupendous fabrick the re- 
mainder will be vaftly too more for a migration of near 3000 
miles, thro' woods, forefts, and defarts ; and with all the in- 
cumbrance of their families, cattle, and other luggage ; for fo 
far Sir Walter Rawleigh has proved it to be by land, in the 
place above quoted. It were ftill more monftrous to fuppofe* 
that they could come into Europe by fea, with fuch a numerous 

retinue, fo long before any thing of navigation, even by cy&' 

ing, was known. • 
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fame, or two diftin& nations. Without fuch a previous 
inquiry, we (hall find their names, countries, and exploits fo 
confufed, that it would be next to impoflible to fettle their 
geography* or underftand their hiftory, with any fatisfa&o- 
ry clearnefs. 

We have formerly hinted at the different opinions-of the 
learned concerning this point *, which feenis chiefly to 
be owing to thefe two caufes. i. That none of the fa* 
cred hiftorians mention thefe two nations by any other 
Barnes than that of their progenitor 6 ; and 2. That pro- 
phane authors have been fo confounded by their variety of 
names, migrations, and exploits, in feveral parts of Afia 
as well as Europe, and particularly by the affinity of thofe 
names which they gave in both places, to towns, rivers, 
mountains, and the like, in their driving one another out 
of their territories, which they often did by turns ; that it 
is not eafy to know whether they fpoke of the fame nation 
under different names, or of two diftin& ones. Sure it 
is, that if they meant the latter, they have moft egregi- 
oufly confounded them, by afcribing names, places, and 
exploits to the one, which belonged to the other, which 
makes it extremely difficult to difcover when they fpeak 
cf the Scythians, and when of the Celtes or Gomerians* 
At leaft it is evident that Herodotus, Ptolemy, and Ju- 
ftin f i to name no more, have called the Scythians, who 
remigrated into Afia, by fome names, and attributed fome 
actions and places to them, which, upon clofer examination* 
are found to have belonged to the Celtes or Gomerians, 
whom they had driven thither out of their European ter- 
ritories. An accurate antient geographer tells us £, that 
the old Greek hiftorians gave the name of Scythians and 
Celto-Scythians to all the inhabitants of the northern re- 
gions, though it is plain, >that a confiderable part of them 
were properly Celtes or Gomerians h . And in the fame 

book he adds, that thofe people who inhabited beyond the 
Cafpian fea, which {hould be the Scythians, were by the 
Aune Greek hiftorians called fome Sacks, and others Maf- 

. fagetes, 



* Vol. I p. 467. 468. & feq. «Vid. int. al. Ezek. xxxviii. 2. 3, 
* f SeePtolem. Geogr. lib. vi. c.» 1. & 13. Herodot. lib. i. & 4. 
Juftin. lib. 1. c. 8. 8c feq. s Strab. Geogr. lib. ii. h Vid. 
Genebr. 1949. Lewis's Introduce, in Hift. Britan. cap, in. 

*ezm\. ubi fop. Jun. in Genef. 2, 
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fagetes, though the former of thefe names, at lead, be* 
longed only to the Celtes, as we fhali (hew in its proper 
piace. 

For thefe reafons, many learned men have chofen to 
reckon them as one people, branched out into that variety 
of names and characters, under which they are diftin- 
guifhed in hiftory. Notwithstanding which, and the fi- 



lence of the facred books, Jofephus's authority has been 
more univerfally received both by antient fathers and mo- 
dern authors ; who affirms, the Celtes and Gauls to be 
defcended from Gomer, and the Scythians from Magog 
his next brother * ; and we think very juftly too. As to 
the firft, there is not the lead reafon to doubt of it ; for, 
befides the teftimony of the Jewifti hiftorian, we have 
this undoubted proof, that, notwithstanding all the various 
denominations which they have undergone, and which 
ieem rather to have been given to them by any other nati- 
ons than afTumed by themfelves (B) ; they have fti 11 pre- 
served 

1 Antiq. 1. i.e. 7-Vid. Hieron. Theodoret. & al. inGenef. x. 
e. Bochart. Phaleg. 1. iv. c. 38. Rawh ubi. fup. p. 1. c. 8. fe& 
iv, Jun. Le Clerc. Patric, in Genef. x> 2. Pezron. ubi fupra, 
c* iv. & al. mult. 

I 

(B) By thefe names we mean, not only thofe which were a 
palpable corruption of their original one, fuch as Cymbrians, 
Cymmerians, Cammerians, and the like ; but thofe of Celtes, 
Gauls, Galatians, Titans, Sacks, and perhaps alfo thofe of 
Scythians, Celto-Scythians, Celtiberians, and fome others ; all 
which, if we may guefs at them by their etymons, feem to have 
been given to them, fome out of compliment and on account of 
their valour, and others out of contempt and in revenge for 
their incurfions* plunders, and conqueits. Thus the word 
Celtae, in Greek mxtrac or nasroh fignifying horfemen in Homer 
and Pindar, might be given them on account of their great ex- 

jpertnefs in horfemanfhip ( 1 ) . 

Another author (2) derives that word, and that of Gaul, 
from the Celtic, in which both fignify a warlike man. Bochart 
conjectures, that they were called Gauls and Galatians from the 

rednefs of their hair (3). 

That of Titans msiy either allude to it, as it was a name of 
the fun, whofe etvmon can no where be fo appofitely found as 
in the Celtic, which Ti or Ty, fignifies a Home, and" Tan, or 
Taen, Fire, and both together^ The houfe of fire. Some, 
however, fetch it from the Celtic Tit, which in that 



the Hebrew, fignifies dull or dirt 1 fo that Ttrav^ *b aU ty 




(1) Vid. Goodwin. Not. in Comm. CsCar. lib. i. c* 3. NJM" 
(2 J Pezron. Antiq. Nat. Cic chap. 3. (3) Phaleg. Kb. nte£*?' 
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ferved their original name of Gomro, or Cymro, or de- 
fendants of Gomer* and retain it to this day in all thofe 
countries where the Celtic Or Gomerian language is pre- 
served ; which is therefore called Gomeraeg or Cymbraegj 
that is, the language of Gomer k . 

o all this we may add the cortcurreiit teftimOny of 
Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, Dionyfius of Alexandria, or 
'rather Charax, Mela, arid others, "who mention them un- 
der the names of Comariams, Camarians, Chomarians* 
Cymbriansj Cymmerians, and fuch like ; all which do 

plainly appear to be a corruption of their original name of 

Gomerians *; We have iikewife the authority of fame 
antient fathers, who a^ree, that Gomer was the father 
and founder of the Gomerians, called afterwards Cel 

1 

tes, Galatians, and Gauls m . . And if all this be not 
enough to prove the Celces to be derived from Gomer, 
we (hall add another pregnant argument out Of Cluveriusj 
whoprdves, that the antient Celtic nation* which accord- 
ing to him included the regions of Illyria, Germany, 
Gallia, Spain, the Britannic and other northern ifles, did 
all fpeak the fame language n , which could be no other 




Bb 2 



than 



k Pezrom Ldwis, & al. ubi fupra; 1 Ptolem. lib. vi. c. 
11—^13, Mel. ubi fupra. Plin. lib. vi. c. 16. Dion. per. v. 



00. m Hreron; tradit. hsebr. in Genef. Euftat. Com. iii 




ixamer; Isidor. orig. lib. ix, c. 2. Zonar. Bed. & al. n Antiq. 
German; lib; i; 6. & feq. & Introd. ad Geogr. 1; ii. c. 

5'. & feq. 

i 

nify the fame as terrigfenife, or children of the earth or dirt. This 
lalt etymon, if admitted, may be fuppofed to have been given 
them in fcorn^ and to imply the bafenefs of their origin, as 
that of Sacks, which fignifies thieves and plunderers* was given 
fcheni oh account of their living chiefly by that trade. 

That of Cekiberians, or inhabitants of Celtiberia, Or Spain; 



might be defigned to diftinguim thofe Celtes on that, from thofe 
of thisj fide of the Pyrenees^ as we fhail have further occafion 
to mew in another note. For thus we find Gailiaor Gaul divid- 
ed into Cis and Trans alpina, and the word Iberia feems derived 
from the old Celtic and Teutonic lber> which fignifies over (4) ? 
and thus Spain, which is fometimes found in the plural number, 
was divided into Citerior and Ulterior* 

Other etymologies of their names we omit, becaufe authors 
nave beert too apt to fetch them from other languages, in order 
to make them Square- with their own hypothefes, beciufe thejr 

Were ignorant of the Celtic, from which it is rooft natural to 
derive them, as mail be further proved in due time* 
. \ (4) Vid. Cluver, lib, ii. c. 3* 
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than the Gomeraeg, or the language of Gomer, which 
had been univerfally preferved among all his defcendants, 
as we fhall fhew more fully when we come to fpeak of 

their language and hiftory. To all thefe we (hall add at 
the bottom fome authentic monuments, which the war- 
like defcendants of Gomer and his brethren have left in 
their various fettlements, which ftill more corroborate 
what we have faid concerning their origin, migrations, and 
fettlements (C). 

Were we as well acquainted with the Scythian nation, 

with refpecl: to thefe two particulars, it would not be dif- 
ficult to trace it to its fountain-head, and to difpel that 
obfeurity which we find in antient authors concerning them, 
who, as we hinted before, have too much confounded 
them with the Gomer ians. However, we are not with- 
out fome additional proofs to the teftimony of Jofephus 
who affirms them to be defcended from Magog above-men- 
tioned, and for which he has been followed by many of 
the fathers and by a greater number of moderns °. For 

firft 



9 



0 Hieron. Aagufl:, Euftat. Theodor. Bed. Jofeph. Ben-gor. 
Judsei fer. omn. Jun. Bochart. Rawleigh. Munst. Heylin. Patric. 
& al. innum. 



I 

(C) Thus the Gomerians left their name to the Albanian moun- 
tains, when they exchanged them for the more pleafant plains 
of Phrygia ; and to a city of this province, which in Pliny's 
time was ftill called Cymmeris. Afkenas Gomer's fon gave his 
to the Sinus Afkanicus, to a lake and river of the fame name, 
and in the leffer Phrygia to a city and province, and to the 
Infulas Alkanicse. 

From Riphathy another of his fons, we have the Riphean na- 
tion and country, fmce called Paphlagonia, and from Togarma, 
his youngeft fon r whom the Greek verfion calls Q 0 py*ixa and 
Topyti'txa. the Trogmans or Trocmans of Cappadocia and Pontus ; 
all thefe the reader may further fee in the learned Bochart (5). 

In like manner Magog, Mefliech, and Tubal, whofe bands are 
joined together by the prophet (6), have left their names to k- 
veral countries bordering upon thofe of Gomer ; as Magog to 
the Gogarens, Meihech, or, as he is called by t he ancients, 
Mofoch, to the mountains Mofchici between Colchis and Ar- 
menia ; and mentioned by Ptolemy, Piiny, and Mela as the 
reader may fee it further proved in Bochart above quoted, 

(?) Phaleg. lib, iii. c, 8. & feq. Rawleigh, Heylin, Pezron, 

&- al. Vid. & fup. Vol. I. p.467, 468. & feq. (6) Ezek. xxx$B> 

,XXK1X. I. 
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firft, we find fome antient monuments of that patriarch, 

and of his two brothers Mefhech and Tubal, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his brother Gomer, in the regions of leffer 
Afia, where they planted themfelves after the difper- 
fion (D). Secondly, As they fpread themfelves towards 
Europe, and Gomer's defendants turned towards the 
north weft, fo thofe of Magog may be reasonably fup- 
pofed to have fpread themfelves towards the north-eaft into 
both Scythias, where we find fome plain foot-fteps of their 
progenitor, befides the name of Mogli, which was that of 
the antient Mofcovites and Tartarians f E) ; and feems 
only a corruption or abbreviation of Magogli, the fons of 
Magog. To thefe we may add, Thirdly, that there is 
fcarce a nation under heaven that fo fully anfwersthe war- 
like, bloody, and dreadful character, which the fcriptures 

B b 3 give 

(D) Of this kind are the provinces of Mongog or Mongug, 
Congigo, Gigwi, and fome others ; and the cities of Gynguj, 

Angui, Gorgangoi and Goigui in Tanary -f . 

(E) Accordingly, we do fcarcely find any part of Europe in 
which fome of thefe are not mentioned by antient geographers 
and (7) hiftorians, under the names of Gomerians, Cymbrians, 
Celtes, Celtiberians, Celto-Scythians, and fuch like, as we mall 
more fully fee in the fequel. 

As for Iberia or Spain, Jofephus doth indeed affirm, that it 
was firft peopled by the Thobalines, or fons of Tubal or 
Thotal, as he calls him (8), who was the fifth fon of Japhet (9). 
On the other hand, Sir Walter Rawleigh thinks it more proba- 
ble, that it was firft inhabited by the Africans, who did from 
thence conceive fuch fondnefs for it, that they have been ever 
fmce ftriving from time to time to regain it (10). But we fee no 
reafon for preferring either of thefe opinions to the concurrent 
teftimony of the authors above quoted ; to which we may add, 
that the firname of Ceito, given to that province, and that of 
Celtiberians or Celt-iberians to its inhabitants, doth make it 
much more probable, that the Celtes ,were the firft peoplers of 
it, efpecially if we confider, that the name of Iberia fignifies in 
the old Celtic and Teutonic, over, or on the other fide, as we 
hinted in a former note. So that the Celtiberians might mean 
only Celtes on the other fide of the Pyreneans, to diftinguifh 
them from thofe on this fide (il). 

t Vid Bochart. ubi fupra. & al. fup- chat, (7) Vid. Jo- 
feph. Antiq. i. c. 7. Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vi. c. 11. & 13. U 
ality Mela. lib. i. c. 2. iii. C. 2. Csef. Comm. c. i. Plin. lib. vi 
c 16. Strab. D. Sicul. & al. (8) Ant. lib. i. c. 7.. 

(9) <jenef. x. 2. (10) Hift,chap. fed. 3. & feq. (u) 

See above Note B. 
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give us of Gog and Magog, as. that of the barbarous Scy* 
thian ; upon ail thefe accounts therefore we hope, we may 
venture with Jofephus to derive them from that patriarch, 
* Having thus far cleared the way, and di fen tangled, as 
much as poflible, the intricacy of antient authors concern- 
ing thefe two nations, we (hall now proceed to add fome- 
thing of their different migrations from Afia into Europe, 
which wiU ft ill give a further light to what has been fai4 
already. The reader may remember, that we formerly 
fettled Gomer, their common progenitor, with his defen- 
dants about him, in the province of Phrygia p : Afknenaz 



his eld eft fon, or, according to the Armenians, Togarmah, 
his youngeft, or, it may be, both of them, in Armen 
and Riphath the fecond fon in Cappadocia ; or, in fome 
province in the neighbourhood of Phrygia For 



dition the young world was then in would not permit them, 
to go far from each other at fir ft ; and when their increafe 
made it afterwards neceflary to enlarge their territories, it is 
feafonable to fuppofe, that they kept a correfpondence 
with each other, by means of thofe rivers along whofe 
banks both they and their defcendants were forced to pitch 
their tents, for the convenience of pafture for their nu- 
merous herds r ; even when they began to fpread themfelves, 
further and wider into Europe, they feem to have moved 
regularly, and in columns, without interfering one with 
another, and as it were, by a fettled contract. For in 



proportion to their advancing northward, we find the Go 
merians, who had taken the left hand, infenfibly fpread 
g themfelves weft wards, towards Poland, Hungary 




many, France, and fo quite up to Spain, whilft the Scy 
thlans, or defcendants of Magog, moved to the right eaft 




ward, towards Mofcovy and Tartary, as far as the borders 
of Cathai, if not beyond, 

Thus 



p See vol. i. p. 469. &c, 9 Vid. Eufeb, Loc, Hebr. & 

Bochart. ubi fupra. 1. hi. c. 8. * See Raw], hill, ubi fup. feet, vi. 

It is Iikewife more natural to fuppofe, that the warm fixati- 
on of Spain might invite the Celtes thither from the more nor- 
thern climates of Europe, than that the Africans could come 
thither fo early by fea 5 unlefs we can fwallow that ridiculous 
Spanilh tradition , which makes Tubal to have croffed over thi- 
ther, and to have built the town of St. Vaal, which is ftill flmd/i 

at tins day (12). 



(12) Hift. of ihe world, ubi fup, feci:. 4X 
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Thus was all Europe, and the far greater part of A^a, 

their utmoft extent northward, peopled by th of b two fa- 
mous nations, the former almoft wholly by the Geltes or 
Gomerians, that is from the utmoft parts of Spain to Scy- 
thia Europeana eaftward, and the latter from thence almoft 
to the territories of China, as we (hall fee in the fequel. 
So that the whole extent of thefe two nations reached front 
the ioth degree weft to the 8th eaft longitude, and in la- 
titude from the 40th degree quite up to the artic cirde. 

Upon the whole then, it appears* that the fir ft rank 
belongs to the noble Celtic nation, as defcended from the 
elder brother, tho* the preference has been given to the 
Scythians by the univerfal vote of profane authors, who 
were unacquainted, that their progenitor was Gomer's 
younger brother. Scytharum gens antiquiflima was even 
a proverb among them ; upon which account we gave them 
the firft rank in the plan of this hiftory. But being now 
convinced of the contrary, and we hope that our readers 
are fo by this time, we (hall reftore it to its right owners 
the Celtes, who claim it on account not only of their 
elderfhip, but much more on that of their fuperio.r merit % 
as will appear more fully from the hiftory of both. 






T. II. 



The Hiftory of the Celtes, under the names 
of Gomerians, Cymmerians, Cymbrians, 
Celtes, Gauls, Galatians, Titans, Sacks, 



&c. 



w 




have already fpoken of the migrations of thefe 
fons of Gomer, from Afia into Europe, and en- 
deavoured to account, as well as we could, for their va- 
riety of names in the laft fection ; wherein we obferved 
their regular progrefs from Phrygia their firft fettlement, 
through Thrace, Hungary, Germany, Gallia, Italy, till 
they had fpread themfelves to the utmoft borders of Spain. 

this large European tract . it was, that, having fixed 
their boundaries between the Scythians and themfelves, 
th^y began to appear a powerful nation under a regular 

monarchy, and gave their country ? or others for them, the 

Bb 4. nama 
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* 

name of Gallia and Gallatia, whilft themfelves did retain 
their own antient name of Gomero, or Gomerians. As 
for thofe of Cymmerians, &c, which feems only a corrup- 
tion of that, it is obfervable, that it was given to none of 
the Celtes, but thofe who inhabited the more northern 
regions of Europe, above the Euxine fea and the north 

of the Danube, where they were lefs known and intermix- 
ed. Thus that part of Germany now known by the 
name of Holftein was called Cymbria Kerfonefus, The 
names of Titans and Sacks were given only to thofe of 
lefler Afia, fo that they feem to have been onlv known in 
this part of Europe by thofe of Celtes and Gauls (A). 
The name of Galatians, y(Occrcci 9 was given them alfo by 
the Greeks, but it is plain, it meant the fame with the 
Gauls, and accordingly antient authors make them de- 
fcended from the fame father, namely Gomer. It was not, 
however, in this tract of ground they began to be famous 
for their warlike exploits ; they had already fignalized their 
names in feveral parts of the both higher and lower Afia, 
where, it is likely, they began very early to be governed by 
feveral valiant princes of their own, and this is the reafon 
that we n,nd the name of Gomerians and Gomarites, a> 
well as thofe of Sacks and Titans, in thofe parts among 
antient geographers, which names were afterwards chang- 
ed to that of Celtes 3 after their fpreading themfelves into 

Europe,. 

* See Pezron. Ant. Celt. Nat. c. 2, 

(A) Csefar, in his commentaries, doth indeed tell us, that 
they took the name of Celtes to themfelves, whilft the Romans 
did give them that of Galli or Gauls (1), not knowing in all 
likelihood, that they both fignified the fame thing in the old 
Celtic, namely warriors (2). We would not depend too much 
upon uncertain etymologies, though we have ventured to give 
fome other fenfe of thefe two names ; as they are fetched from 
pijher languages, and indeed there is nothing more eafy than to 
find in all languages fuch likenefs of founds as Qauls and Galli, 
Celtes and x € ast&<, though of fuch different meanings, as to make 
it very dubious, which is the right etymon. At leaft thofe are 
the moft likely to be the trueft, which are derived from the lan- 
guage itfelf unto whom the name belongs j excepting, however, 
fuch of them as, we obferved there, were given in contempt and 
by way of reproach, as that of Sacks or Robbers. But here it 
is certain, that the Celtes made too great a figure in the wcnld, 
jsng before Gasfar's time, tp have been called Galli in deri4> w * 

fi) lib. 1. (2) Vid, Pezron, Ch. ii. 
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Europe, as will more fully appear by the fequel. But 



thofe early exploits are fo intricate, and built fo much up- 
on conjecture, that it would be dangerous to rely too 
ftrenuouuy upon them. At the moll, it is plain' thatT hcir 
thefe Ahutic conquelts did not remain long enough in 



their pcfleffion to deferve a place in this geography of their 
country. Thole exploits will be beft refumed in the hi- 
ftory of thofe nations with whom they had to do. Whilfr. 
we confine their territories at prefent within thofe limits of 

Europe in which we can fpeak of their actions with much 

greater certainty (B). 

It is not eafy to fix the exadl: boundaries, which di-< 
yided the Celtes from the European Scythians, for the 
reafons given in the bft fe&ion. We may perhaps be 
more particular, when we come to the geography of the 
latter. At prefent we (hall only obferve, that the former 
extended from the Danube, their fuppofed boundary, to 
the fartheft part of Spain and Portugal, reaching at leaft 

three degrees from eaft to weft, that is v from* that famous 

river 



k Comp. Jofeph. Ant. Jud. 1. i. c. 7. Euftat. Comm. in Ex- 
amer. Efieron. tradit. haebr. in Genef. ix. Jfidor. Origin. 1. ix. 
€. 2. Sf Pezron. ubi, fup. c Vid. Ptolem. Strab. Mela. & ah 



(B) We muft not, however, omit taking notice, that when 
the prophet threatens the Jews with bringing Gomer and his 
armies againll them from the north quarters (3), he feems to in- 
timate, ihat there were ftill fome of the defcendants of that pa- 
triarch fettled in fome of the northern parts of higher Ma even 
in his time, and that they continued there till the fulfilling of the 
prophecy, that is, till fome years after the Babylonifti captivity, 
when they made the terrible irruption into Paleiiine, of which we 
lhall fpeak in its proper place. 

Accordingly we find Ptolemy placing the Chamarians and 
Comariansas two diftinc~t nations, though origmaliy the fame ; the 
firft with Chamara, their luppofed metropolis, in Bactria along 
the fouth banks of the river Oxus ; and the latter a little further 
north in the province of Sogdiana (4). Mela, though he differs 
fome what from Ptolemy in their fituation, doth agree in placing 
them in the northern provinces of Afia (5), where we may have 
occafion to vifit them again in the fequel of this hiftory, as well 
as the Sacks .another, branch of the Celtes, whom Strab 0, (6) 
places a little farther weitward in Cappadocia along the fouth. 

coaft of the Euxine fea. 



V 

H 



Q) Ezek. xxxviii, 6. (4) Ptol lib. vi. c. 11, k 13. ($) 
Libi, c. 2. (6) Lib. xi. 
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river to cape Feneftre. It was bounded on the fouth by 
the Mediterranean fea, and weft and north- weft by the 
weftern and northern ocean. How far it extended full 
north., whether to the Hyperborean or frozen fea, or only 
to the Baltic, we prefume not to fay. The laft, however, 
feems moft probable, for reafons we fliall give in the hif- 

ography. torv or " Scythia.- For it is probable, they did not advance 

towards Sweden, Denmark, and the other more northern 
regions, till they found themfelves too ftreightned in the 
more pleafant climates of the fouth ; which did not hap- 
pen in all likelihood till many centuries after their migra- 
tion into Europe. However, it is certain, that in the 

| time of Julius Qefar, not only they, but alfo the northern 

I iflands of Britain, Ireland, and even Iceland, were mha- 
J bited, and made part of the Celtic Gallia. As for the 
I fouthern iflands on the Mediterranean, fuch as Sicily, Cor- 

lica, Majorca, and others, we need not doubt, but they 

were much fooner peopled than thofe on the northern 

©cean. 

So confiderable was the Celtic nation, even in Auguftus 
Casfars time, though greatly abated of its former grandeur 
and (hrunk into much narrower limits ; that it contained 

no lefs than fixty great people diftinguiftied by the names 

«f cities or diftri&s according to Strabo. Tacitus fays 

64 d , but this is nothing to Jofephus, who reckoned the 
number of thefe nations about 315 % or to Appianus, 
who made them amount to 400, and their cities, if the 
greateft part of them were not really villages, to 1300. 
But how much greater a figure they muft have made be- 
fore that time, may be guefTed by that notable expedition 
they made into Italy, in the time of Tarquin the elder, 
that is almoft 600 years before Chrift, when Bellovefus, 
having penetrated through the Alps, with a numerous ar- 
my, did in a fhort time invade a great part of Italy, called 
from them Gallia Cifalpina. For this and their fucceed- 
ing exploits againft that province, and their conqueft of its 
metropolis, we may juftly look upon it as part of the Celtic 
or Gallic territories, tho' we (hould grant it to have been 
originally peopled by fome other nation than the defend- 
ants of Gomer. But this doth not feem to us to be the real 
caufe, for though we have already fufliciently difcoun* 

tenanced the fable of Berofus, who brings Gomer into Italy 

, fo 

d Annal. 1. 3. e Bell. Jud. 1. 2. c. 16. f Vid» Reynecc^af 
Rawley hift. lib. ii. c. 24. Sett. 1,2. 
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fofoon after the flood ; yet it is much more likely, that his 
defcendants were the firft that peopled it with the reft of 



Europe, it being impoflible fo fine a country fhould efcape 



them in their progreflive migration, than to fuppofe, that 
either Kittim the fon of Javan or his defcendants were got 
thither before them. To make this Hill more probable, 
we muft remind our readers of two things, namely, that 
the Umbrians were by many antient authors efteeraed the 
mod: antient people in Italy*. And Pliny in the place laft 
quoted tells us, that when the Hetrunans entered that coun- 
try, and made war againft the Umbrians, they deftroyed 
300 of their cities ; which proves, that they muft have 
been there a confiderable time. Our next obfervation is, 
that the Umbrians are affirmed by other antient hiftorians 
to have been the defcendants of the Gauls or Celtes +. 
And if it be fo, it will be more reafonable to believe, that 
thefe Qauls or Umbrians had already pafTed'the Alps and 

fettled themfelves in Italy, long before Saturn's time, fince 
we find, that he made no fcruple to go and take refuge 
amongft them, and was courteoufly received by them, 



than to imagine, that the country was inhabited by the 
fons of Javan, or, as others pretend, that the Arcadians, 
their fuppofed defcendants, could come thither fo early by 
fea ; they who are only famous for their paftoral life, and 
ponfequently fo unacquainted with navigation (C). If e-» 



vcr 



* Florus lib. i. c. 17. Plin. 1. iii. c. 14. Dionys. Halic. 1. i, 

c. 8. com. Serv. in Virgil, f Solin. ex Bocho. Ifidor. & al. ap. 
PeEron. c. 10. 



(C) We need not obferve further to ojur readers, how fond the 
Arcadians- were of vaunting their antiquity above all other na- 
tions, and how much they valued themfelves for their affumeii 
name of Aborigines every where. Whether the Celtes did take 
that of Tytans or Tut«.vsc> one fignification of which 13 almoft 
of the fame import with that of Aborigines or Terrigena?, out of 
the fame oftentation, we would not venture to affirm after Per- 
ron, feeing it is capable of another fignification, as we ihewed 
in a former note. We may fay in general, that the etymons of 
the various names of Italy are manifeitiy forced, as Latium from 
lateo to be hid, becaufe Saturn flickered himfelf there, and Italy 
from the Greek iEolia or the Arcadian Elatus (7). Upon the 
whole then, thofe who will not allow it to have been peopled 
a t 'irft by the Umbrians above mentioned, and thefe to have 
bee s n a colony of the Celtes or Gomarians ; mull be contented 
to .remain in the dark about it. 

{7) Heynecc. ub. %, Camden. Heylm. k alf 
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ver therefore either of thefe did poiTefs themfelves of Italy, 

as fome have conjectured from uncertain etymologies and 
fome intricate teftimonies from antient authors, it is more 
reafonable to fuppofe it to have been of later date, and that 
they drove the greateft part of the Celtes out of it over 
the Alps ; and this may be the reafon of their making fo 
many brave attempts to recover it out of their hands. 

Plutarch, indeed fpeaking of the Gallic or Celtic 
nation, tells us, that fome of them paffing over the Ri- 
phean mountains, went and dwelt towards the northern fea, 
the extreme or the northern parts of Europe, whilft others 
remained in the fouth parts, between the Pyrenees and the 

Alps g . Where he adds, that having tailed of the wine 
that came out of Italy, they marched over the Alps, un- 
der the conduit of a malecontent, named Arron, and con- 
quered thofe territories which had been till then held by the 



Tufcans. But rhe name of Celtiberia, by which Spain 



was antiently known, and that of the Celtic promontory, 
now Cape Feneftre or Finifter, the utmoft verge of Spain 
weft ward on the one hand, and of Gallia Togata or Cif- 
alpina on the other, including near one third part of Italy h 
weft ward, mews nothing lefs than their having confined 
themfelves within the limits of thofe two ridges of moun- 
tains (D). It is likely, that our author either knew no- 
thing of thefe Celtic names, or if he did, that he thought 
the Celtes had been only the invaders of thofe two pro- 
vinces,, rather than the firft inhabitants of them, the con* 
trary of which, we hope, we have {hewn by this time to 
be at leaft the more probable of the two. 

Upon 



% In vi t. Camill. * Vid. Ptolem. ub, flip. Mela. lib. iii. i. 2, 
Cluver. & al, 



(D) We could further confirm this by multitudes of names of 
cities, towns, rivers, mountains,. capes p promontories, &c. both 
in Spain and Italy, which are to be met with in all the antient 
geographers, and many of them even extant to this day, all 
which, being plainly of Celtic origin, do ftiew them to have 
been given to them by that nation ; but we (hall refer our rea« 
ders for them to the authors quoted in the margin (8). 



(8) De his vid. Wott. Archzeol. Lluid. lexic, Cambrobrit.. 
Hick, lexic. Breerw. de^orig. ling. Hackew. orig. nat. fepfent* 
&ewis hill. Mag. Brit. Pezron. ubi fup . & al mult. te 
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+ 

Upon the whole then, the antient territories of the Cel- 
tes extended themfelves eaft and weft, from the head-fpring 
liter or Danube, which divided them from the European 
Sarmatia (K), quite crofs Europe .into Cape Finifter and 
the ftreights of Hercules now Gibraltar, and contained 
the following provinces, namely Iberia, now Spain and 
Portugal; Gallia 1 or Celto-galatia, now France, with 
the low countries ; Germany as far as the Danube eaftward 
and Denmark northward ; Rhetia, Vindelicia, and No- 
ricum, fince SwifTerland, Savoy, and Lombardy, and the 
Gallia Cifalpina or Togata, containing that part of Italy, 
now Piedmont, the dutchies of Milan, Parma, Mantua, 
&c. and the republicks of Venice and Genoa, befides the 
fouthern and northern iflands of Europe, which we have 
lately had occalion to mention. 

These extenfive territories had, however, been very 
much curtailed long before Julius Csefar's time, having 
been reduced within the boundaries of the A-lps and Py- 
renean mountains from eaft to weft ; by the Mediterranean 
on the fouth ; and by the Rhine and Britifti ocean on 
the north and north-eaft. In Caefar's time we find it ftill 

leflened by all that tract which lies between Geneva and 
the Alps, which had been fometime before added to the 
Roman empire, over and above the Gallia Cifalpina late* 
ly mentioned, which they had invaded in Tarquinius Pri- 

fcus's time, and advanced almoft as far as the middle of I- 
taly. This Gallia, thus curtailed, was called Comata. 
Caefar divided it into three' nations, namely Belgae, A- 

quitans, and Celtes or Gauls k (F). But by this time a 

great part of the Celtes territories had been difmembered 
from it ; as Spain, which had pafted from the Carthagini- 
ans to the Romans 5 the Gallia Narbonenfis, which waa 

f 

become 

i Vid. Polyb. lib. iii. k Bell. Gal. lib. L c. u 

(E) Herodotus fays much the fame thing, though in other 
words, when he tells us (9), that the Ifter bath its fpring in the 
land of the Celetes, and traverfing the European regions enters 
obliquely into the borders of Scythia. 

(F) Probably from the inhabitants wearing their hair long, 
contrary to the cuftom of the Romans. Thus we find alfo the 
Gallia Citerior called Togata from the long robes, and the 
Ulterior or Tranfalpine Braccata from the breeches which were 

worn by its inhabitants. 

% 

(9 \ Comm. lib. ii. c, 4. & feq, . 
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become a grovince of the Roman empire l 9 and included 
all the fouthern provinces of Gallia along the Mediterra- 
nean from the Pyrenees to the Alps : this laft contained at 
leaft Gafcony, Languedoc, Province, and Dauphine; 
Neverthelefs, thefe three divifions were far from being all 
that the Cehes had left in Europe, though Caefar has made 
the moft of them in his account of that war (G). Other 

divifioris 



1 Bell. Gallic, lib; iih c. id. 



9 



% ' w 

(G) By which diftin&ion it is plains that he fpeaks Only of the 
Gallia which he conqueredj and not of the whole territories of 
{he Celtic or Gallic nation, which ilill fpread themfelves vaftly 
further, at leaft towards the north ; and therefore, when he 
comes to explain himfelf, and to give the particular names of 
each people belonging to each of thofe three nations, it appears; 
that he goes no further than his own coriquefts (10); fo that it 

lhould feem, as if he hadafFefted to compliment himfelf with the" 
fubduing of a numerous and powerful nation* of which the Cel. 
tes, fo famous both in Europe and Alia, were but the third part 
It was probably out of the fame oftentation, that he ranks^ 
for inftance, 16 people under the name of Belgse j namely the 
Bellovaci, or thole who belonged to the city or diftric"t of Beau- 
vais ; the Sueffones thofe of Soiffons ; Nervii now Cambraifiansj 
Atrebates or Artois ; Ambianes or Amiens 5 Morini whofe ca- 
pital was Terouana ; Menapiij or the Gantines, Antverpians^ 

and Brabantines ; Caletes or thofe of the diftri&of Caux ; Vc- 
locaces, now Vexinois j Vero-manduos* or Vero-mandois, now 
St. Quintin ; Aduatici, now not known, and vaYioufly gueiTed 
at ; the Condruli, Eburones, Caeraefi, and Pannones* concern- 
ing which we are alfo much in the dark. Now it is plain, that 
all this pompous lift did take up little more than the north part 
of France and the Netherlands. 

The fame may be faid of another third, viz.- Aquitain, a- 
mong which he reckons twelve diftinct people, making up in all 
the Gallia Armorica, fo named from the Celtic word Armor; 
which figniiies thofe countries which are upon the fea coaftj 
this province was afterwards called by the Romans Aquitain from 
its mineral waters (11). And this contained at moft the weftern 
provinces of France from the river Ligeris, now Loire, to the 
Pyrenees, according to his own account of it in another place 



As to the Celts, to whom Csefar tells us the Romans gave tW 
name of Gauls, their country extended only north and foutft 

from the Ligeris or Loire to the Sequana or Seine, and eaft and 

weft 



(10) Vid. Godvin. annot. in Caef. Comm. ibid. (11) Vid- 

Plim 1. iv. c* 17. (12) Co.ranK.nt. lib, u c. 1. & t * ib ' 
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divifions of Gallia, which were made by Auguftus and o- 
ther Roman emperors (H), after the conqueft of it, will 
be bed feen in the Roman hiftory. 

Seas 



weft at mod from Burgundy to Low Britawty, including the 
Gallia Lugdunenfis, part of which laft was already under the 
Romans. But how fhort did all thefe three come of the Celtie 
territories, when fome authors tells us, that they extended from 
the Pyrenees and Alps ^quite to the Scythians (13)? When 
another tells us, that all the inhabitants on each fide of the 
Rhine were ftill called Ceites (14)? fo that all that were o» 
the other fide of that river were out of the boundaries of 
the Gallia Belgica, and much more fo out of thofe of the 
other three. Whether or no this Gallia Celtica was fo 
called, and its inhabitants Ceites, in Caefar*s time, by way 
of excellence above the reft, as the province of Holland is 
commonly taken for all the feven, and whether or no the other 
Ceites were unknown to that conqueror, we will not pretend to 
determine. Only it is plain, that the three Gallic province© 
which he fubdued, one of which only he diftinguiflies by the 
Celtic name, were but about one half of the whole nation even 
in his time, 

(H) This may perhaps be thought a proper place to have 

fpoken of the ifles of Great-Britain, both as they were firft in- 
habited, and are llill in fome parts, by the Ceites or Gomeri- 
ans, which laft name, as well as the antient language of that na- 
tion, is ftll preferved amongft them, efpecially in the north part 
of Wales. But as they make fo great a figure in anient hifto- 
ry, from their being firft planted by fome colonies of that na/» 

tion, their hiftory will be better referred to another book, 

wherein we mall refume that of the weftern and northern emr 
pires according to our firft plan of this work. 

However, it will not be amifs to hint fomething here con- 
cerning the name of Britain, which has been confounded 
Camden and others with that of Gomro, as if they had both 
belonged to the fame people ; for it is certain, that the former 
is only to be found among the Brkains in France, who call 
rhemfelves Britained, and are as great ftrangers to the name 
Gomro, as the Gomros or W ellh are to that of Brithained or 
Briton. It feems therefore, that thofe antiquaries have too 
lightly rejected the ftory of Brutus coming into England and 
conquering the gigantic inhabitants of it, from which conqueft 
that part was afterwards called Britania or Britain, which Cam- 
den and his followers will have to be derived from Brit painted 
and Tain region ; becaufe the Bri'tains painted their bodies, and 
were upon that account called by the Romans Pi&s or Painted. 

It 




(13) Biodor. I. v. c. 9. Plutarch, in vit. Camil. vid. & MeL 

CluVer. & ah (14) Dio. Calf. I xxxix. 
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Seas of note were the Mediterranean, the weftern, Bri- 
tifh, and northern occean, and the Baltic. Their prin- 
cipal lake in thefe territories is that of Geneva, which is 

upwards 

1 

It doth not appear at all probable^ that if the Britains, who 
Went out of England into France, had been the fame with 
the Gomros, or antient inhabitans of Britain ; they would have 
changed their original appellative, in which all the other defcen- 
dants of Gomer did fo pride themfelves, for the nickname of 
Britained or painted ; much lefs, that they .mould have quite 
obliterated the former, which was ftill fo carefully preferved by 
their neighbours. But if the Trojans were themfelves a colony 
of the Gomerians or Welfh, as a modern author feems to have 
nearly proved (15) ; and thefe after the deftrucYion of their 
city, came under Brutus, or Trotus, as he is called by Vitus, 
and by others Brito, and from him they were called Britains, 
and invaded a confiderable part of this ifland ; it will at once 
account for the name, and for the great affinity there is between 
the Gomeraes or Welfh, and the Britained or Britifh, which 
laft is objected by the antiquaries agamft the probability of 
the firft. 

It is therefore not only more for the honour of this nation, 
but alfo more reafonable to fuppofe with Sir John Price (16), 
that thefe ifies were at firft peopled by the antient and warlike 
Gomerians, than by the conquered and fugitive Trojans ; for 
who can think, that they ihould have been fo long unknown to 
the former as 1000 years after the difperfion 5 for fo long at 
Jeaft it was before the latter can be iuppofed to have come 
from Troy hither, by which time the others had fpread them- 
felves all over Europe. And is it not alfo more probable, that 
thefe gave it the antient name of Albion, which in their lan- 
guage fignifies white, from the whitenefs in which the Cliffs of 
Dover appeared clad from the other fide of the water, than 

that It received it from Albion, the brother of Borgion, the fon 
of Neptune ? 

We may add, that Berofus and thofe who have followed his fteps 

(17) have given us a lift of 20 kings of Celtes who reigned in 
Gaul, and the greater part of them alfo over Gomeros on this 
fide of the water, before Brutus. The reader will fee by the 
following lift of their names how feveral Cantons of Gaul might 
probably receive theirs from them, as Longobards from B-frdus 
and Longus, their fifth and fixth monarchs. Gallia Narbonenfis 
from Narbo ; Lugdunenfis from Lugdus ; the Belgic from Bel- 

gius ; the Allobroges from Allobrox, &c. they run as follow : 

1. Samothes 

■ 

(15) Lewis Introd. in. hift. Britan. civ. & lib. ii. c. 14* 
(16) Deffen's hift. Brit. ' (17) Vid, Vitus Bafinft. hift. Br«« 

W, i, not 25% & au&. ab co citat. 
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upwards of twenty miles in length and about eight in 
breadth, and by its navigablenefs inr idles both the city of 
that name and all the countries about it. To this we may 
add that of Serviere in high Dauphine, very remarkable 
upon another account* It is a good day's journey up to 
the Alps, and yet has been found to have a communica- 



tion with another much fmaller at eight or nine miles di 




fiance, and is calculated to (land near a half mile perpendi 
cular lower than the former without being overflowed, or 



fending out more water than a very inconfiderable fiream* 



fcarce fumcient to turn a mill. Chief mountains are the 
Pyrenees and Alps, otherwife called Apenine, which are 
of very great length, and of fuch prodigious height, that 
they are always covered with fnow of incredible hardnefs. 
The latter we fuppofed by Livy and others to have been 



called Apenine from Hannibal. Peninus, but much more 
probably from the old Celtic word Pen a head, by reafon 
of the exceeding height and whitenefs of them. So that 
Apenine may be only a contraction of A Pen Ghwin* 
white heads, as the word Alps may be derived from the 
. Celtic Alp or Alb, white. 

The chief rivers are the Ifter, which runs into Scythia 
and empties itfelf into the Euxine or Black Sea. The 
Rhine which fprings from the mountains of Switzerland 
and runs through Germany and Holland into the Britilh 
fea. The Seine, Loyre, and Garonne, of which we 
have lately had occafion to fpeak, as they divided the Gal 
lia Celtica, Belgica, and Aquitana from each other. The 

Durius 



I. S^mothes, by others called Dis & Diicelta. ±. Magus. 3. 
Sarron. 4. Druis. 5. Bardiis. 6. Longus. 7. Lucus. 8. Celtes. 9. 
Galates. 10. Narbon. u.Lugdus. 12. Belgium 13. Jafius, 14. 
AHobrox. 15. O Egyptus. 16 Paris. 17. Olbius. 18. Galates. II* 
19. Namnes. 20. Franicub. 

It is true, this lift ft ems rather to be that of the princes of 
feveral cantons of the Celtes, than a regular fucceffion of the 
kings of the whole nation, which it is not likely was governed 
ny one fole monarch. Neverthelefs as they reigned either in 
Gaul or Britania, long before this Brutus (fuppofe him to have 
come from Troy, as will be further feen when we come to that 
part of our hiftory) the moft that can be faid of him is, that he 
invaded and took a great part of the latter from the Gomeros, 
its original inhabitants, who were thereby forced to retire further 

weftward, where they have continued ever fi nee. 

Vox. V C c 
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Durius now Duerb, which defcends from the mountains 
of Sierrst in Afturia into the Atlantic ocean at Oporto. 
The Tagus or Tajo, which crones great part of Spain and 
Portugal, and falls into the fame ocean below Olyfipon or 
Lifbon, The Anas now Guadiana 5 the Bcetis or Tar- 
teflus now Guadalquivir ; thefe two empty thernfelves in 
the gulph of Cadis. The Iber now Ebro, which defcends 
from the fame mountains of Sierra with the Durius, but 
taking a contrary courfe from it, runs eaftward into 
the Mediterranean, and empties itfelf into the gulph of Va- 
lencia, The Rhodanus or Rhofne, which hath its fpring 
from the mountains of Switzerland but defcends a contrary 
way, and crofting the lake of Geneva, runs through the 
fouth part of France and empties itfelf into the Mediter- 
ranean about Marfeilles ; the Padus or Po, and Aden's 
now Adige, which defcend, the former from Piedmont 
and the latter from Switzerland, and fall at afmall diftance 
from each other into the gulph of Venice. Thofe of Italy 

and of the European ifiands will be feen in another chap- 
ter. 

We fliall only add, that the greateft part of the names 
of thefe and of other fmaller rivers are certainly of 
• Celtic extraction, and agreeable to their properties. Thus 
Garunna from Garw, rough, exprefies its great rapidity. 
Rhodanus from Rhedog, to run fwiftly, implies its fwift 
courfe, Arar now Saon is fo called from its flownefs, its 
defcent into the Rhofne being fcarce perceptible. Durius 
or Duori from Dour, water or river, whence the names 
of a great many cities and towns fituate near the water-iide 
ended in Duro and Durum. Thus like wife the names of 
counties and diftricts which end in Tan, or Tain, and in 
the Latin Tania, as Aquitain, Britain, Lufitania, &c. 
are formed from the Celtic Tan and Stan, a region m , and 
imply the country of waters, of the Britons, and Lull ans, 
which laft were a Celtic people from whom came the Por- 
tuguefe. We omit a multitude of cities, towns, moun- 
tains, and other antient names which are palpably of the 

fame extraction, concerning which the curious may con- 

iiilt the authors above named. 

Natural and artificial rarities in fo fpacious afield 
would take up too much room in this hiftory, and are fo 

well known to the curious, that we think, they may be 

fafety 

Vid. Camden, Brit. Lewis introdua. in hill. Britan. Pe*« 

son. antiq. lib, iii, fub. voc. tan, & alib, ■ & 




12. The ftiftory of the Celtes: 

* 

fafely omitted, thofe only excepted as have fome immediate 
relation with fome remarkable fa£b asfhall fall in the courfe 
of this hiftory, when we come to refume it in another 
chapter; One thing only we beg leave to mention here, 
namely thq Littus Lapideum, otherwife the Campus La- 
pideus, or ftony more or field, of above a mile in length 
tipon the coafts of the Gallia Narbonenfis or Languedoc, 



where Hercules is faid to have fought the giant Albion, the 
fori of Neptune ; which place is ftill called by the inhabi- 
tants Les Craux, from the multitude and largenefs of ftones 
with which it is covered;' that word being derived from 
the Celtic Craig or Craic, which fignifies rocks or 
fiones 



* * * .... 

h Hift. Delphinial. Lugdiin. 1498: 0 Vid. Lewis Introd. in 



hili; Brit; c, iv. 






T. III. 



1 

Of the antiquity, government* laws^ religioni' 



cuftom^ learning and trade of the an* 




tient 






H 0' the Celtes exceed all other nations in antiqui- 

, their defcent being, as we have feen, from Go- 
th e eldcft fon of Japhet, the eldeft fon of Noah, in 
which refpecT: they outgo the Egyptians, Phrygians, and 
even the Scythians ; yet it muft be owned, that our know- 



goV'ernment comes vaftly fhort of 



two 



firft, whether it be owing to the want of records, or ra- 
ther to the flownefs and length of their migrations into 
Europe, where we nnd them firft fettled 5 into a fpacious 
and regular polity. A late antiquary a hath indeed attempt- 
ed to prove, that upon the difperfiqn of Babel, Gomer and 
his immediate defendants did prefently enter into Arme- 
nia, thence into Phrygia and Cappadocia* till at lengthy 
under the conduct of Acmon, and afterwards of his fon 



Ur 



a 



P r 



ey fpread themfelves fu 



ther, and ferit their colonies from leflcr Afia even into 

arta. Chronus or Saturn, Jupiter, and Mercury or 

Cci Tcutatj 




*Pezron. antiq. Na» Celt, pail*. & ch. 15 
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Teutat, were their three next fucceflbrs ; and it was this 

laft, according to our author, who fettled the Gomerians 
then called Titans in Europe into a regular government, 
gave them laws, and there they changed their name into 
that of Celtes and Gauls 4 According to this fyftem then 
this Gomerian polity muft have begun about the time of 
Terah, Abraham's father, or even of Nahor, if Maneus 
be admitted to have been, as fome hiftorians think, the 
father of Acmon ; tho' Saturn v/as the firft who took the 
title of king. 

All this our author brings proof for from antient au- 
thors, which would Carry us too far to repeat ; we (hall 
find a proper place for the hiftory of tbofe princes, fince 
deified by a great part of the world ; for the prefent we 
lhall only obferve, that nothing is more likely, than that 
their government was originally monarchical as well as that 
of other nations, fince we find it in the fame form even in 
Csefar's time, when they had fpread themfelves all over 
Europe. Only by that time they had fo far altered the 

form of their government, if we may believe that hiftorian, 
that inftead of one monarch they were divided into fever- 
af petty kingdoms, and did not yield the abfblute com- 
mand to any one, except when their territories were threat- 
ened with invafion from a common enemy h . This is fur- 
ther confirmed in part by another hiftorian c , who tells us, 

that the Cimmerians or northern Gomerians, being in- 
vaded by the Scythians their neighbours, called a council 
of their kings and people, whofe difagreement about de- 
fending or abandoning their country occafioned the lofs 
of it, as well as the lives of thofe who refolved upon op- 
pofing the invaders. It is indeed heard to conceive, how fo 
warlike a nation, extended over fuch large trails of ground, 
and in fuch a difference of climates, mould continue long 
under one head, without fplitting itfelf into feveral king- 
doms ; fo that it is rather a wonder to find, that they pre- 
ferved fo much of their antient affinity and government in 

Caefar's time, as to unite themfelves under one head in cafes 
of common danger. 

What their laws were, whether reduced into a body, 
or depending upon the will of their fovereign, we can- 
not find. We are indeed told by the antiquary above- 
mentioned, that Mercury did polifh and give them laws, 

and 

* Comment. 1, 6. &. al. Herodot. L iv, e Pezron, ubi fif« 
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and by others d , that Samothes, otherwife called Dis and 
Difcelta, a man of lingular learning and wifdom, and the 
firft founder of "the Celtic monarchy, gave them a body of 
laws and difcipline, which he wrote in the Hebrew tongue 
but in the Phoenician character j and that the Greeks did 
borrow the latter from the Celtes when they re-entered 



Afla. The miftake of thefe authors in affirming, that he Their g0 
wrote in Hebrew, and retained that tongue above all o- vernment. 
ther nations, the defendants of Heber excepted, may 
be eafily accounted for from the great affinity there is be- 



tween the Celtic and it, of which we {hall have further 
occafion to fpeak ; and as to his uftng the Phoenician cha- 
racter, there is nothing extroardinary in it, finee it was the 
moft univerfal at that time, and is now allowed to have 
been the fame with the Samaritan or antient Hebrew. The 
reader may fee what has been heretofore faid upon that 
fubje£r. f , It is added, that he was therefore called the 

Saturn of the Celtes, and that their learned men, fuch as 
their divines and philofophers, were called from him Sar 
mothei. But if ever .he wrote fuch a body of laws, it is 
certain we have nothing left of them, neither can we find 
any footfteps of either his or any other's in any author, 
but what are too recent to be mentioned here. However, 
as they very much deviated from the fimplicity of their 
brethren the Scythians in their manner of life, they can no 
more be fuppofed to have been without fome for the pre- 
fervation of property, than their warlike genius could be 
without martial difcipline. 
Th e Curetes, of whom we (hall fpeak by and by, were 

the interpreters of their laws, judged all caufes whether 
criminal or civil, and their fentence was reckoned fo fa- 
cred, that whoever refufed to abide by it was by them ex- 
cluded from affifting at their facred rites ; after which no 
man dared converfe with him, fo that this punifhment was. 

reckoned the moft fevere of all- even more than death it- 
felf. 

Their religion was very like that of the Scythians, Religio* 
They worfhipped the fame gods, as Jupiter under the name 

°f Taran, which in the Celtic fignifi'es thunder. Mercu- 
ry > whom fome authors call Heus or Hefus, probably from 
the Celtic Huad which fignifies a dog, and might be the 



Anubis latrans of the Egptians. But Mars was held in the 




before, Vol. iii. ch, 7. fe& 4. Of the language writing, &c, of 
the Jews. 



c 3 . greateft 
Vid. Lewis hift. Brit. cap. 2. & au& ab eo citat. + See 
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greater! veneration by the warlike, and Mercury by the 



trading part, as we (hall mew in its proper place. It will 



not, however,, be eafy to reconcile the "greateft part of 
thefe Celtic deities with what Pezron fays of them with 
great probability, that they were originally kings of that 
nation, as we mall mew in the fequel. All .that need be 
faid at prefent on that head is, that the Celtes after having 
dwindled into idolatry, like other nations, did like theiri 
deify their kings and heroes after their deaths. Thus we 
find the Cretans at once wormipping Jupiter, and (hewing 
his fepulchre at the city of Gnofius ; for which reafon, 
whilft Callimachus calls them lyars, for forging a tomb for 
that god, others, efpecially the chriftian fathers, juftly 
blamed their folly for adoring him as a deity, whom they 
acknowledged to be interred among them. How thefe gods, 
or at leaft their names, came to be adopted by other nations 
will be {hewn, when we come to fpeak of the fabulous 
and heroic times ; and it would be labour loft to enquire 



what gods or religion the Celtes had before they denied their 



kings ; but fince that time we find them very much ad- 



dicted to all kind of fuperftition, divination, aftrology, 

magic, and other kinds of witcheries. The care of re- 
ligion was immediately under their Curetes, lince known 
by the name of Druids and Bards (A). Thefe were, as 

Caefar 



(A) The Curetes were among the Titanic Celtes what the 
Druids were afterwards among the Gauls, and were had in the 
fame reverence and efteem, infomuch, that the education of Ju- 
piter was committed to them, and Cres one of his fons was of 
their fociety. It is not eafy to trace their original ; and Strabo, 

exadt and learned as he was, dcth not fcem to be fatisiied with 

all he has laid about them (i). Their name of Curete feems 
derived from the Celtic word Curo, to itrike or beat one thing 
againlt another, whence the Greek K pt'a, by the tranfpofition of 
a letter, which fignifies the fame. And this feems to have been 
given them on account of their ftriking. their fhields with their 
javelins, which an antient' author tells us they did (z ) y when 
they kept young Jupiter concealed in a cave, that his jealous fa- 
ther might not hear his cries. ' But whether . they went hereto- 
fore to the. wars, and encouraged the combatants with this their 
noife and dances, or were exempt from that duty like the Dru- 
ids, as fome pretend (3), we will not determine. If the Dru- 

: ids 



(1) Geogr. lib. x. (2) Apollod. Bibl. lib. i. c. 1. 

ap. Pezron. (3) de Bell. Gull. vid. & Lewis hill. Brit^c. 

v. Pezron. c. xiii. Heylin & al, " 
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Czefar tells us e , the performers of facrifices and all religi- 



ous rites, and expounders of religion to the people. They 



alfo inftru&ed youth in all kind of learnings fuch as phi- Learning 
lofophy, aftronomy, aftrology, the immortality and trans- 
migration of the foul from one body into another, which 
was both an incitement to virtue and an antidote againft the 
fear of death. Thefe they taught their difciples by word 

of mouth, efteeming them too ftcred to be committed to 

writing. . 

Other more common fubj eels, fuch as their hymns to 

their gods, the exploits of their princes and generals, and their 

exhortation, s to the people in time of war, and efpecially 
before a battle, all thefe were written in elegant verfe, and 
recited, or rather fung, by them upon all proper occali- 
pns. Diodorus, fpeaking of the Celtes, tells us farther, 

that thefe poets ufed to accompany their fongs with inftru- 

mental mufic, fuch as that of organs, harps, and the like, 
and that they were had in fuch veneration, that if an ar- 
my was engaged in battle, if one of thefe poets or Bards 



appeared, both fides immediately ceafed fighting, fo that 



their fury gave way to wifdom, arid Mars to the Mufes. 



C c 4 



But 



* De Bello Gal. lib, vi. c. 1 2. 



ids were exempt from that duty, they muft have been different 
from the Bards, who, though in all other refpects of the fame 
order with them, yet were obliged to go and encourage the peo- 
ple to war with their poetic and mufical compofitions. Upon 

this account it is, that thefe Bards are affirmed by Csefar (4) to 
have been the inventors of maftck and poetry, or rather to 
have received it from their king Bardus, whom Berofus affirms 
to have reigned over the Gauls and Britains, or Cymbri ^5), 
from whom they were called Bards. 

The Druids, fome think, were fo called from Berofus's Druys, 
the 4th king of the Celtes, a man of uncommon learning for 

thofe days (6) ; but we think with Camden, that Pliny's is far 
more probable, who thinks, that they were fo called from the 
Celtic and Greek word Dros or Drofs, an oak (7), "which tree 



held fo facred by the Celtes as well as Scythians,- that 



performed moil of their religious rites near fome large oaks, if 

not in oaky groves, and offered no facrifice without fome 

leaves of that tree. As we mall fhew more fully in their 
hiflory. 




Vid. Caius ant. Cantab. Perion, Baiinftock. (<;) 
Nat. hift. lib. vid. Camden, Lewis ; Pezron. (6) Bell Gall. 

1 Y u (?) Vid. Caf, ubi fup, ex Berof. ft Cajfar, Com. 
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But the true reafon was, that they were qniverfally be- 
lieved to be prophets as well as poets, fo that it was thought 
dangerous, as well as injurious, to difobey what they* fup- 
pofed came from their gods. 

These prophetic philofophers kept academies, which 



reforted unto by a great number, not only of their 
own youth, but even of other countries, infomuch, that 
Ariftotle fays, that their philofophy paffed from thence 
into Greece, and not from Greece thither f . Other au- 
thors add many things in praife of their virtue and morality^, 
But a Roman hiftorian h makes no fcruple to call their re« 
ligion an impious one, and as fuch to have been forbidden 
by Auguftus and abolifhed by Claudius. Lucan is no lefs 
fevere againft them ; and this might indeed be partly attri- 
buted to the hatred which the Romans bore to them i yet 
it muft be owned, that they had fome barbarous cuftoms, 
fuch as facrificing human victims to their gods, as more 
acceptable to them than thofe of anyother animals *. And 
Diodorus tells us of another inhuman cuftom they ufed in 
their divinations, efpecially in great matters, which was done 
by killing a man with a fcymetar,to draw their augury from 
the running of his blood from his mangled limbs. 

But though they refembled the Scythians in fome of 
their barbarous cuftoms and warlike temper, yet they were 
far enough from imitating them in their paftoral life. They 
built large cities where-ever they came, tjiey fortified and 
adorned them with fpacious walls, towers, and fumptuou 
edifices. They were upbraided by the Romans with foU 
lowing the oldeftlaw in the world, which ever leaves to 
the ftrongeft what the weaker cannot defend k . And in- 
deed fo greedy were they of conqueft and plunder, as 
well as of keeping what they had gained, that they ever 
fought with fuch flrength and fury, that nothing could 
withftand them. And fo fudden ana] violent were their 
onfets, that, like fire and ftorm, they drove all before 

them. They feldom gave quarter to their enemies, which 

made them be looked upon as a cruel people V As for the 
prifoners they took in war, they fold them to their great 
men, who made flaves of them, and appointed the moft 

fightly 



f Ap. Laert. de vit. Philof. c. i. s See Vitus Bafwflok, 

Camden, Lewis, & al. h Sueton. in vit. Claudi. 

* Mela. lib. iii. c. 2. k Vid. Plutarch, in vit. Camil^ 

i id in vit, Mar. Vid. & Strab. Taci*. Dio. Herodian, Mela, 
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fightly of them for their fetinue. Inftead of the (kins of 
their enemiesjworn as ornaments by the more favage Scythi- 
ans, thefe chofe to adorn themfelves with their fpoil. They 
wore gold rings, and bracelets, and chains about their 
necks ; and were very neat in their drefs, as we have had 
occafion to hint a little higher. 
We have alfo obferved, that they were expert horfemen, Warlike 



fo that, confidering their martial genius and difcipline,diftipline. 



their cavalry feldom failed of doing execution. They 
were no lefs famed for their armed chariots and their dex- 
terity in managing them. In other refpe£ts we do not 
find, that they had any thing but what was common to mod 
all other nations, and fo {hall not dwell longer upon them. 
Their other arms were bows and arrows, darts, javelins, 

and fcymetars, daggers, and bayonets ; they had likewife 
(hields and head-pieces, and as they were divided into pet- 
ty kingdoms or tribes, they divided their armies in the fame 
manner in time of war, that the valour and merit of every 
tribe might be the better known, and that every man might 
be thereby fpurred to advance the honour of that to which 
he belonged. As a further encouragement to .their brave- 
ry, it was the bufinefs of their poets to record the actions 
of thofe that fignalized themfelves in fongs and (lories, 
which were afterwards fung at their games and other fo- 

Jemnities, as well as when they went to engage an enemy; 
and this had fuch an effccT: upon them, that they chofe 
to die with their weapons in their hands, rather than to be 
made prifoners. It was alfo their cuftdm before a battle to 



obferve the moon, and, if poflible, to avoid fighting till 



after the full of it. And this was not fo much with a view 
of having a longer time for execution, as from a fuper- 
ftitious belief, that it would prove more fortunate ; in this 
they were afterwards imitated by the Lacedaemonians. 
They ufed alfo, like other nations, to con fult their priefts 
or augurs upon all emergencies, but efpecially before an 
engagement, and if the augury proved good, thefe priefts 
ufed to march before them with fongs, and dances, and 

muficaj inftruments, till the or^et was begun ; but if 



their augury proved otherwife, they gave fuch heed to it 



that nothing but abfolute neceflity could prevail on them 
to fight. Their martial laws ufed likewife to be written 
to verfe, and fet to fome warlike tunes, which they were 
obliged to learn by heart, and to fmg upon proper occafi- 
°^s, fo that their very youth were verfed in them, and 
fc&ew the theory of military difcipline, long before they 

were 



► 
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■ 

were of age to bear arms. They, feem, in a word, to 

have omitted nothing that could infpire them with a defire 



of conqueft' and glory, and cherilh the warlike temper for 



which they have been fo famed in hiftory. How much 
their valour was dreaded, both by the Romans and other 
European nations, will be feen in another chapter, and we 

{hall (hew in the fequal of this, that they fignalized them- 

felves no lefs in Aha, both before and iince their migration 

into Europe. 

^.Their language, which we have already had occafion 
to fpeak of, was the old Celtic or Gomerian, preferved ftill 
the Welih. This has been fo fully proved by number- 
lefs antiquarians, that we {hall content ourfclves with re- 
ferring our readers to them, -without entering into fo fpaci- 
ous and intricate a field m . Thofe who are acquainted 
with it mud readily own, that no tongue, either ancient 

or modern, carries greater marks of antiquity than this 

Gomroeg ; and that, though it muft be fuppofed to have 
been very, much blended with the Greek, Latin, and Ger- 
man in procefs of time, yet it retains Hill fo much of the ad- 
mirable furiplicity of the Hebrew grammar and conftru&ion 




(B J, that one would be apt to conclude them only diale&s 

of 

m De his vid. Camb. Brit. Joach. Perion, orig. ling. Celt. 

Prierw. inquir. in Orig, ling. Lluydo. Davies & Robert. Gram. 

Wooton, Hick, lexic. Lewis & Pezron. ubi fup. & al. mult. 

(B) With refpect to the Hebrew, we refer our readers to 
what has been faid of it in the hiftory of the Jews*, and it 
would be endlefs- to enumerate in how many inftances the Gom- 
roeg, now the Weifh, doth imitate it. We (hall, however, give 

our reader fome few inftances of it by way of fpecimen, and 
refer him for further particulars to the authors quoted above. 

i. The Gomroeg is fo near akin to the Hebrew, that on anti*' 
quary (8), who was mafter of both, has given the learned world 
a fpecimen of a confiderable number of phrafes out of the Old 
Teitament, which are fo alike in both, that they feem to have 
been originally the fame, and their difference to be only owing 
to diftance or time and place, and other fach like caufes, 
which a language is naturally altered. It diftinguifties the cafes 
like the Hebrew, not by different terminations as the Greek 
and Latin, but by prepoiitive articles ,3, Ic often changes the 
radical or primitive letter of a word according to the prepofnion, 

adverb 




* See before, Vol. in. ch. 7. feft 4. Of the language writing* 
&c. of the Jews & feq. (8) Ch Edwards's fpecimen printed 
An. 1675. Vid. & Lloyd Gram. & al. 
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of the fame tongue, from which the other languages above 



named, and even the Anbic, feem to have emanated (C). 
The only wonder in all this would be, that the Gomerians 
fhould be the only people that have preferved their own in 
fuch purity, whilft the Jews, and all other nations, have 
fuffered theirs to be corrupted and blended with thofe of 
their neighbours, and efpecially of their conquerors. Buc 
may not this be owing to the former having ftill preferved 



themfelves from foreign conquefts and bondage, chufing 



rather to leave their fertile abodes and retire into countries 
ftronger by nature and lefs tempting to a conqueror, than to 

fubmit 



adverb, pronoun, or article it is affixed to, giving it fometimes 

a harder, fometimes a fofter found, more for the fake of me- 
lody than grammar. 4. It hath its afpirations and gutturals, 

which are more or lefs denfe like thofe of the Hebrew, Arabic, 
Cnaldaic, 6cc. 5. In verbs it retains the root in the third! per- 
fon lingular, as Car, he loves ; Cari, thou loveft ; Cara I love ; 
Carwn, we love ; Caruch, ye love ; Carant, they love. 
With refpecl; to its genius, it is ftrong, mafculine, very poe- 
and figurative, and though, perhaps more thro' corrupti- 



than primitive orthography, it feems harlh in the pronun 



ciation by reafon of its vaft number of confonants, yet when 
put into yerfe, and fpoken with it3 genuine pronunciation, it is 
like the Hebrew, very foft, melodious, and mufical. 

(C) This is indeed, what a learned antiquary has endeavour- 
ed to prove from a great number of etymologies, and confirm- 
ed alfo by hiftorical facts (9). But we dare not be fo fanguine 
as he in fo delicate a point, left we fnould be thought to write 
rather the panegyric than the hiftory of that antient nation 
and tongue. 

Here, however, the reader may find the moft rational account 
for that furprizing affinity which the learned have found between 
the Celtic, Greek, Latin, Arabic, Perfian, High-Dutch, and 
feme other European and Afiatic languages, which had never 
till then been tolerably accounted for by any other author, nor 
indeed could be, without having recourfe to antient hiftory ; in 
which it feems at leaft highly probable, that all thefe were 
tribes or colonies of the Gomerians, and ufed the fame lan- 
guage, till in procefs of time, being parted from their brethren 
intermixed with Scythians and other nation?, it fplit, itfelf 
into that variety of diale&s in which we find it, without lofing 
the greateft part of their primitive words, which are ftill the 
fame in them, as may be feen by the vocabulary at the end of 
•ur. author's work, and by the hiftory itfelf. 



- (9) Pezron. Ant, ling, Celt. paf. & p. 3« 
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fubmit to their yoke? And as this at once infpired them 
with an over- weening value of themfelves and natural ha- 
tred toother nations, might not this be an effectual means 
of prefer ving them from fuffering their original tongue to 
be corrupted by thofe of their neighbours 

It were labour loft to endeavour to find out what their 
anticnt poetry was, in which their Curetes and Druids re- 
corded all the exploits of their heroes ; and our only reafon 
tor mentioning it here is, to obferve, that as thefe poets were 




their only hiftorians, and their tongue abounded, like the 
Hebrew and Other eaflern ones, with, bold allegories and 
ures, as weobferved in the laft note; this might pro- 
bably enough adminifter matter fufficient for that variety 
of wonderful events, with which the fabulous and heroic 
times have been fmce fluffed, as we {hall have further oc- 
cafion to (hew when we come to fpeak upon that head. 

As to their mufic, of which we have already hinted 
fomething under a former head, they are fuppofed to have 
brought it from Crete, where having found an iron mine 
on mount Ida, thev began to forge themfelves tools, then 



arms, and fhields, and armour ; hence fprang not only 

the trades of fmiths and armourers, but even the firft no- 
tions of mufic are faid to have been taken from th.e found 
of their hammers, the clattering of their armour, and the 
beating of their {hields, efpecially when the Curetes were 

nurfing up young Jupiter, of which we have fpoken al 




How far they improved thefe, and what other 
they cultivated, muft be only guefled at from their 
manner of life ; for fince their warlike difpofition did 
neither hinder them from building cities and magnificent 
edifices, nor from affecting fome grandeur in their equi- 
pages, drefs, and houmold furniture, we may reafonably 
fuppofe, all thofe arts and manufactures that tended to it 
to have been likewife encouraged amongft them. To thefe 
we may add agriculture and feeding of numerous herds, 
which they committed to the care of their Haves and infe- 
rior fort of people. Whatever luxury they might be guilty 
of with refpecl: to drefs and equipage, we do not find, that 
they ufed any in their food. Pulfe of all forts was their 
common diet, efpecially that which the Greeks called 
Elimos, which we take to be the fame with Lim, which in 
the Celtic fignifies millet, and is a very nourifliing grain* 



Milk wasalfo a confiderable part of their diet \ and 



fled 



■See Newton's Chronol. p- 14, 
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Ilefb, they eat very fparingly of it, if we except that of 
fwine, called in the Celtic Souckh, whence perhaps the 
Greek Bv*a or s^, and the work. Sick, ufed by the coun- 
try people in feveral parts of Europe to call their hogs. 

Concerning, their antient traffick we have not much 
to fay, only when Mercury, the fon of Jupiter had obtain- 
ed the empire of the weft, that is of Europe, as we fhall 
fee in its proper place, he is faid to have polifhed them ve- 
ry much, both by his laws and learning, and by the great 
improvements he made in trade and commerce I'D), of 
which, after he was deified, he was worfliippedas the pa- 
tron and protector, and had every where ftatues reared to 
his honour, as Csefar himfelf allures us f. Thus from a 
wandering, conquering, ravaging, and barbarous people, 
like the Scythians their younger brethren, he fo polifhed 
them by degrees, as to vie in raoft refpe&s with all other 
nations in learning and politenefs, as will further appear by 
what we have to fay of that deity under the next ieclion. 



f Comment. 1. vi. ch. xvi. 



(D) Hence the name of Mercury feems to have been 
given him from the Celtic Merc, merchandife, and Ur, 
a man, as if he had been called by way of excellence the 
man, mailer, or founder of merchandifmg. That of Teutat, 
which he is fuppofed to have taken at his going or returning 
from Egypt, feems likewife to be of Celtic extraction, Teut 
Tat, fignifying the father of the people, fuch as he was up 
on this and many other accounts. 






T. IV. 



The chronology and hiftory of the Gomerians 

or Celtes. 



IT muft be owned, that all that has been faid concern- 
ing the time of their, migration from Afia, as well as 
of their moft famous exploits in that part of the world, 
is built upon mere conjecture, not to fay fancy ; and that 
it would be a mad attempt to fettle it upon a better 
foot. We areas much in the dark about thefe as we 

are about the Scythians, nothing being more confufed than 

the 
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the hiftory of thofe two nations. Sir Ifaac Newton a 
thinks that thefe two nations had already fpread them* 
felves over lefler Afia and Europe, long before the 

year of the flood ilao, that is about the latter end 
of the Ifraelitifti judges. But before that'time they had 
fignalized themfelves in Afia, under the names of Sacks 
and Titans, and had a fucceflion of kings. The firft of 
which was, according to the author whom we chufe 
to foll6w,' contemporary with, if not before, Terah, the 
father of Abraham, that is about the year of the flood 
1070, according to the chronology of this hiftory* 
The perfon we mean is the learned Pezron b , who has 
taken greater pains, and made more con'fiderable dif- 
coveries, concerning the Celtic nation, thah any hiftoriah 
we know of. It were indeed to be wifhed, he had built 
lefs. upon conjectures, and yet we hope our readers will 
find, that they are not without fome folid teftiraonies from 
antiquity, and that his hiftory of the Celtes carries a great- 
er (hare of probability, than any that has been attemp- 
ted, concerning this ancient and populous nation, under 
their various denominations, conquefts, and fettlements; 
We {hall upon the clo'fe of this hiftory make fome kind 



of apology for preferring his notion* that Uranus, for 
inftance, and Saturn, as well as their predeceflbrs and fuc- 
ceflbrs, were Celtic princes reigning in Alia, about the 
times of Terah and Abraham, to that of Bilhop Cum- 
berland, who fuppofes his Sanehoniatho's Chronus, or Sa- 
turn, to have been Ham the fon of Noah, and fo on } 
becaufe it will we hope fully appear by that time, how 1 




much more evidence his fyftem -carries from ancient wri- 
ters, than that of our learned prelate. Here the reader 
will find a probable hiftory at leaft of thofe heroes, and 
of the Celtic and Titanic nations, divefted as much as 
poftible from the fable, and that there is at leaft more 
reafon to believe, that there really were fuch men a 

nations, than to reject them .as altogether fabulous. 

But in order to open a way to their hiftory, it will 
be neceffary to mention what is previous to it, with 
refpe& to the migrations and exploits of the Gomerians 
in the feveral parts of Alia, before their fpread ing into Eu- 
rope. For though they are mentioned by antient geogra- 
phers and hiftorians under other names, fuch as Titans* 



Sacks 



3 



*Chronol. p. 10, 6 Ant. Nat, pelt, ch. viii. & feq 
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Sacks, Parthians, Celtes, and the like, vet it is 



ey were really the fame people and the defcendants of 





Gomer, and that thele names had been given them 
other nations, as we have hinted heretofore, whilft they 
not only preferved £1111 that of their progenitor, but were 
even known by it to thofe verv authors, who mention 



under their other names (A) 



Th 




This really holds true with refpeft to all except the 

name of Titans, with this difference, however, that they 
fometimes confounded them with the Scythians, as has been 
obierved more than once, which was doubrlefs owing to their 
affinity in blood, manners, language, and fuch like, as well as 
to their regular progrefs, and fpreading to the right and left 
of north Afia and Europe, fo that there is no other way to di- 
ilinguifh them but by thofe countries through which each of them, 
took its way towards Europe. Accordingly we find Ptolemy, 
Strabo, Pliny, and others fpeaking of them in thofe refpe&ive 
provinces of Afia under the name of Sacks, Celtes, Celto-Scy. 
thians, Curetes, Comarians, Chomarians, and Cymbrians. 
Thus Ptolemy tells us, that the Saccse, who lived near the ri- 
ver Jaxartes, were of the Curetes and Comarians (i). Pliny 
likewife feems to mean the fame thing, when, fpeaking of 
them, he fijys (2), Beyond are the Scythians, whom the Per* 
fians did in general call Sacks, from their next neighbouring 
nation, a proxima gente, &c. which nation could be no other 
than the Celtic, bec.aufe, as Pliny obferves elfewhere, the Cho- 
marians in Ba&riana, who were a more civilized fort than the 
Scythians, had a capital city called by their name Chomar (3}, 
whereas the Scythians were known to live in the open • fields at 
large, as we mall mew in the fequel. 

Thus then it is plain, that, bating their confounding them 
with the Scythians, they were not ignorant of their primitive 
name of Gomerians, though they ufed in the main the other 
ppellatives by which they were better known to the world 



which is what we obferved in the firft fection, had been done 

by Herodotus in his account of the Scythians. But as to the 
name of Titans, as it was both lefs known to the antients, and 
confequently with lefs probability applicable to the Celtic nation, 
our author hab taken a different way to prove it, but which 
we own is not altogether fo clear as could be wimed. 

He firft fuppofes, that the Gomerians, or, as they had beep* 
once opprobrioufly called, Sacks or Robbers, exchanged that 
odious name for the more pompous one of Titans, which, as 



have Ihewn, is of Celtic extraction, upon theii 



remov 
fart 



(0 Kb. vi. c. 13, (2) Nat, hift. 1. vi. c. 17. (3) ub* 
f»p. 1. xi. - 
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Thus then from Phrygia, the place of their firft fet 
tlement, we find them under the name of Comarians 
fixed along the river Jaxartes, beyond the Cafpian fea 
quite up to the province of Bactria c 5 Thefe Ptolemy 



exprefly calls Sacks, Comarians, and Curetes d ; his words 
are, the Saccsej which inhabited along the JaXartes, were 
the Comarians and Curetes. And as we find the Sac 
cae in the more fruitful plains of Armenia, Cappadoci; 
Gallogrecia, and all thofe provinces which lie along the 

-uxine 

Mela. lib. 1. c. 2; d Geogr. lib. vi. c. 134 




farther into upper Phrygia. Here it feems they built a city 

Which they called Acmona, from Acmon the fon of Maneus 

the founder of it (4). Acmon being by the Greeks reckoned 
the fathei»of Uranus, who is therefore called Acmonides ; our 
author fuppofes him to be the fame with Sanchoniatho's Eliun 
or moft high, becaufe this firlt is there affirmed to be the father 
of Uranus ; from whom he deduces his genealogy of the other 

Celtic princes. 

Thefe conjectures he endeavours to corroborate with that 
paffage in Judith, where the Titans are mentioned as fynony- 
mous with the Giants (5) and from another in Ifaiah (6), which 

the feptuagint renders nyavTs? ot aficcvres rfc the Giants 
who fubdued the earth, which he thinks can be applied 

to none fo well as to the Titans or Celtes, but the misfortune 
is,* that the Hebrew doth by no means fuppoft that verfion, 
any more than that verfion doth the univerfal rule of the Celtes 
over all other nations : fo that the moft that can be inferred 
from all this is, that as the fable of the Titans feeifis to have 

been founded upon fome antient facts, and that thefe fine* 

deified heroes being faid to have fignalized themfelves for their 
Wonderful exploits, in thefe very regions of which the Gome- 
rians had made themfelves mailers under the name of Sacks, 
fince abforbed into that of Titans ; it is much more probable, 
that they were princes of that nation, than that they were 
altogether fabulous, or that they were of any other nation 
than the Celtic, efpecially confidering, that the greateft part 
of their names and fumames, which were ftill retained 
the Greeks and Latins, are plainly of Celtic extraction, as we 
fhall fee when we come to their hiftory. To this may be added 
the tradition of the Cretans concerning the Titans and Curetes 
being contemporary in that ifland, the fepulchre of Rhea, Sa- 
turn's filler and wife, being fhewn their, and their boafting, 
that feveral of the gods were born there, all which have been 
preferved to us by Diodorus Siculus ( 




(4) Vid. Steph. de urbib. fub voc. acm. Ptoleffl 

Geogr. lib. v. c. 2. & Numifm. Puper. ap. Pezron. c. 
(5) Ch. xvi. 7. (6) Ifai.xiv. 9. (7) lib. v» u 



8. 
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Euxine fea, we may hence frame a kind of route 
how they fpread themfelves through all that part of 
Afia, till their courfe was ftopt, ( not by the Bac 



trians, who feem rather to have been of Celtic cx 
tracYion, and are accordingly called Chomarians by Ptole- 
my, who makes Chomar to have been their metropolis,) 
but by the Sogdians, who, being of Scythian race, had pro 
bably poflelTed themfelves of that province long before th6 



Chomarians reached that of Baitria, and had by that 



rime fpread themfelves much farther northwards from Ar- 
menia, either for want of room or through difcord. Some 
of them iprobably paflec over the vaft mountains which 
lie oh the fouth of the Margiana, and entered into the 
country of Median Arii, where having fixed themfelves by 
main force, and being as it were divided from, or exiled 
by, the reft, they were called in fcorn Parthians, which 
fignifies ' in the Celtic, parted or divided from. This is 
affirmed by Juftin, only with this difference, that ? he 



makes them of Scythian extraction, according to the vul ; 

gar error of the ancient Greek writers, who, as Strabo 
tells us f , called all the nations towards the north of Afia, 
Scythians and Celto- Scythians. This origin of the Parthi- 
ans is likewife confirmed by feveral other authors s , though 
it doth not appear to us, that the Perfians were defcended 
from, them f. 

That the Saccae polFefled themfelves of at leaft the 
beft part of Armenia, is exprefly affirmed by Strabo h , 



who adds, that they called that country by their name 
Saccacena ( B). It likewife appears from the fame author, 
that they pafled over the mountains, bordering upon Ar- 
menia, and penetrated into Cappadocia, that part efpecial- 




+ Id. ibid. lib. ir. * lib. xli. c. i. f Gedgr. 1. xu 
? Vid. Arrian. in Parthic. ap. Phoc. Steph. Byz. in voc, 

Parthy. JornaiVd.de Reb. Getic. cap. 6. apud Fezron. c. iv. 

t Vid. fup. vol. iv. ch. xi. fea. i. fcftft.ii.ti. h lib. xi. 

* 

(B) Or rather perhaps Saccaftena, as we find it more properly' 

f pelt by another author (8) ; from the Celtic Stan, which fig* 
Mfies region, and is ftill preferved by the Perfians, as in Iridoftaru 
phufiftan, &c. which perhaps the Celtes fofthed afterwards 
wo Tan, as in Aquitan the country of water, Britania the coon- 
l 7 of Brits(o). 




, x . Ifidor. feu Charax. Parthen. Stathm, ap, Pexron. c. v; 

(9) W. ibid. 

Vol. V, D d 
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which is upon the coafts of the Euxine fea *. This e x 
pedition feems to have been made under the conduct 
Acmon, the father of Uranus, and of his brother Doeas, 
where they gave their name, the former to the capital city 
called Acmonia, in which we are alfo told was a grove 

dedicated to him after he was deified, and the latter to the 

fpacious Doean plains near the city of Themifcyra along 
the river Thermodon (C). From the Eufcine fea their 
prpgrefs towards the Palus Moeotis is very obvious ; and 
here we find their name given to the Cymbrian or Cim- 
merian Bofphorus, from which they needed but to crofs 
the Tanais to enter into their European territories. 

We mu ft now leave thofe colonies extending them- 
felves towards Europe^ and return into Phrygia, whither 
Acmon is fuppofed either to have returned from Cappado- 
cia l 9 or, which is, more likely, where he continued af- 
ter his anceftors. For here we find the like monuments 

i 

both of him and his brother, namely another city called 
Acmona, and faid by the fame authors to have been found* 
edbyhim; likewife another grove dedicated to him, and 

fome fpacious plains called Doeantes from his brother Do- 
eas m (D). From which one may reafonably infer* that 

he 



fup: 



Strab. ubi fupra. k Apollon. Argonaut, lib. ii. Steph. By 
fub voce Acmon. 1 Pezron. ch. viii. m Byzant. ubi 



(C) That thefe two were brothers, our author ( i o) not only 

proves from the teftimony of the authors above quoted, but adds* 
that Themifcyra means no more than the city of Themis. Kir 
in the Hebrew and Ker in the Celtic fignifying a city* As for 
Themis, whom the Greeks made goddefs of Juftice, he fuppofei 
her to have been the grand-daughter of Acmon, and a famous 
magician or prophetefs 5 and that Doeas Acmon's brother was of 
the fame pfofeffion ; his name in the Celtic fignifying a diviner* 
from Ddoe or Duoc, God, 

(D) If any fuch monuments were really in two different pro- 
vinces of Afia ; the one in Phrygia, as the authors above quoted 
exprefly affirm, and the others in fome other parts, for they do 
not name Cappadocia, it will only follow, that both had been 
under Acmon' s government, and there will be no neceflity to 
fend him into the one to bring him back intofche other, fince his 

colonies could eafily atchieve the conqueft of the latter, and leave 
$hofe monuments in honour of their prince. 

But 



(io) Ibid. 



i 
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he both reigned , and was afterward s worfliipped here life 
wife m , and consequently, that it were abfurd to fuppofe 
him a fabulous perfon, any more than his defendants 
ranus, Saturn, and the reft of the Titan princes. And 
as for the Celtes being defcended from them, we find it 

exprefly affirmed by a very antient author n , who was no 
friend to the Celtes or Gauls, and yet fays, that the ksato* 
were o&yovoi Ttrav^ the defendants or late pofterity of the 
Titans. If it be objected, that the Druids in Caefar's 
time did boaft themfelves to be defcended from Dis or Plu- 
, it will appear, that he alfo was a Titan prince, who 
had the weftern part of the empire, that is Europe, to his 
(hare, whilft Jupiter kept the eaftern part to himfelf ; fo 
that both Caefar and Callimachus agree in the main point 
Pluto being the great grandfon of Acmon, the firft prince 
of note of the Gomerian or Titanic race. 

This prince was the fon of Mon, Man, or Maneus, 
his name Acmon, or perhaps rather Ack-man, feems 
to imply as much. He is fuppofed by our author to have 
lived in the days .of Terah the father of Abraham. So 

that, including Maneus in the lift, we have a fuceelfion 



to 



o 



D d 2 



419 



of 



Callimach. hymft. in Delum. verf. 170. & feq. 



• Vid; 



Ca&f. Comment, lib. vi. 



But what induces our author to the contrary opinion is, that 
the name of Sacks is from that time wholly abforbed into that o 



c 

A. 



Titans j from which lie concludes, that that warlike prince, at 
his return into Phrygia, exchanged that reproachful name into , 



the more glorious one of Titans, which either lignifies fons of 



the fun, or of the earth, as we ilieWed elfewheref; whilft that 
of Sacks ftuck only to thofe who Went and dwelt in the more 
northern provinces of Afia. It is not eafy to fay, when or 
why they aiTumed the name of Titans ; but if 'we fuppofe 
with our author that word to fignify fons of the earth, which 
anfwers to that of Aborigines, it will be jnore reafonable to 
fuppofe, that they began to. aim at .it much earlier in Phrygia, 
becaufe it was the original fettlement of their progenitors Go 



mer and his defendants, whilft thpfe^colonies, who were forced 
to leave that province and to go and fettle by main force in 
other provinces already inhabited, muft be contented to quit it 
for that of Sacks or Robbers, which the lofers gave to them* 



$ Vol. V. p, 386. Note 
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of fix Titan princes, whofe government, according to 
him, lafted about three hundred years p * And are as 
follows* 

Man or Maneus Saturn 
Acmon Jupiter 
Uranus Theutat 

■ 

-i i 

t 

We haVe already mentioned how impoflible it is to ad- 
juft the chronology of thefe princes, yet has our author,- 
at the latter end of his i2th chapter, found means^to 
give fome light to it out of fome antient writers 5 we fliall 
give what he has there faid in his own words. 
. I have taken no fmall pains to find out what antient 
authors have faid on this head. I find, that Jupiter began 
to reign when Ifaac had attained the one half of his age* 
or fome years after Abraham's death, and this is what may 
be made out from antient hiftorians* fuch as Evemerus* 
Ennius* Thallus, and fome others, who all agreed, that 
Jupiter reigned in the time of Belus the firft king of A£» 
fyria 5 which agrees exactly with the opinion of thofe who 
made the verfes of the Sybils* which exprefly fay, that Sa- 
turn with his brother Titan and Japhet began to reign with 
the 10th generation after the deluge* They were thofe 
whom people called the children of heaVen and earth, be- 
caufe they excelled all others in vertue and ftrength. Now 
the tenth generation from the deluge exa&ljr anfwers to 
the time of Abraham. Saturn muft therefore begin his 
reign many years before Abraham had been in the land 
of Canaan. Nay, his father Uranus muft already have 
been very potent, both in Afia and alfo in Europe, in the 
time of Terah Abraham's father. Alt this (eems plain 
to me upon examining thofe monuments of antiquity which 
are Hill extant But the chronicle of Eufebius, which has 
been regulated from antient hiftories, and efpecially thofe 
which related to the ifland of Crete* leaves us no room to 

doubt of this matter. We are there informed* that 
about thofe times, Cres, one of the Curetes who took 
care of Jupiter's education, reigned in Crete, and that the 
ifland received its name from him. Eufebius by the words 
Kara ras jcpovss* about thefe times, points out the years be- 
tween the 50th and 60th of Abraham's life. Now Jupiter, 

according 

* Pezron. 1 5 . 

— ***** J 
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according to his calculation, muft have begun his reign 
about the latter end of Terah -s life. But I have many 
reafons to believe, that 0 Eufebius was miftaken in making 



him of fuch old ftanding, and that this Titan prince ought 



not to be placed higher than the middle, that is the 98th 
year of Ifaac's life, and that he could not precede Mofes 

above 5 00 years. 

Thus far Pezron ; according to whofe account it might 
be eafy to conjecture the times when Jupiter's predeceflbrs 
reigned, by tracing fo many generations hack ; efpecially 
becaufe we have the length of Jupiter's life recorded, as 
we ihall fee in its proper place, to have been 120 years, 
which if it come ftiort of the number of his contemporary 
Ifaac, may be attributed to his living a quite different life 

from him." 

We have nothing recorded concerning Maneus, but Maneus. 

that he is reported to have been the father of Acmon % 

Concerning Acmon, if he be the fame with the Eli- Acmon, 

un of Sanchoniatho, as this author makes him the father 
of Uranus, who was therefore called Acmonides, or the 
fon of Acmon ; we have nothing particular, except that 
he had a fon named Epigeus Autochton, called afterwards 
Ouranus, and that being killed by a wild beaft, whom he 
too eagerly encountered, he was afterwards Reified and wx>r* 
flapped by his defendants r (EJ, 

d 3 Euranus 




lib 



Polyhift. ap. By?ant. fub voce Acmon, t Sanchoniath 



(E) If his defendants paid him, thofe divine honours pre- 
sently after his death, we have here, as Fezron obferves, one 
of the antienteft heathen deities in all antiquity. But we fee 
no reafon for departing from our former opinion, that the 
deifying of princes is of much later date f ; thofe groves 
which were confecrated to him m Phrygia might be no other 
than monuments to his memory, not unlike perhaps to thofe 
of the Scythian kings, of whom wejhall fpeak by and by,whilffc 

the idolatrous worlhip of them was not introduced till many ages 
after. 

Thefe Titans of Sanchoniatho, whom the Greeks called 
tterctt or wanderers, fuch as the Gomerians really were, are 
alfo fuppofed to have been of gigantic ftature, like thofe we 

have mentioned in the hiftory of Canaan $ the fable indeed 

reckons 
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* 

Uranus, according to the fame ancient author, fuc- 
ceeded his father, and married his own fifter, r>j Ge, or 
the earth (F), by whom he had four fons, the eldeft of 
whom, called Itus or Chronus, aftewards Saturn, alfo fuc- 
ceeded him, Sanchoniatho obferyes, that he had two 
other names, and that that of Ouranus was not given 
him till afterwards j but tho' he knew not the reafon 
of it, yet if we attend to the Celtic etymology, Ur or 
Our, a Man, and en Heaven, it will appear highly proba- 
ble, that he was called Our-en, a man of heaven, from 
his being very much addicted to the ftudy of aftronomy 



and aftrology. From this the Greeks might eafily alfo 



call him Uranus or Ouranus, if not wholly derive that 

word from him. We pafs by many fabulous things, 



which have been invented of him by the Greeks and other 
writers, and (hall only add, that his new conquefts in A- 
fia and Europe feem rather to have been owing to his am- 
bition than to l}is magic, to his policy than to his ikill in 
aftrojogical predictions. How long he reigned we are not 
told, but, after having inlarging his dominions, he had the 
misfortune to be bereaved of his kingdom and liberty, if 
not of his life, by his ambitious fon and fucceflbr Saturn, 
who, having intercepted him, put him into clofe confine- 
ment, 



* 

reckons them as fuch. The apocryphal book of Judith (11) 

mentions the Titans and giants as fynonymous, as we hinted 
before^ and the feptuagint have tranllated the words the valley 
of Rephaim, or giants j the valley of Titans ( 1 2). The Greeks, 
Which called them Tiycc^ and riyavre^ feem to have borrowed that 
word from the Celtic Gugg, which fignifies proud, fierce, ar- 
rogant, fuch as we may reafonably fuppofe their monftrous 
ftature might incline them to be, and fuch as we find thofe to 
have been, of whom mention is made in holy writ. And as 
the Titans, kings, and priefts, as well as people, were extreme- 
ly given to fuperitition, divination, magic, and all fuch like 
vile practices, an antient father had reafon to upbraid the hea* 
then with placing giants, tyrants, and magicians in the num- 
ber of their kings, and afterwards of their gods (13). 

(F) It is obfervable, that the Greeks who have tranllated 
this name have alfo retained the antient one of Titea, which 
derived from the Celtic Tit, which fignifies the fame thing- 
We fhall find many more fuch Greek names in the feq ue *> 
which are palpably of Celtic extraction. - 

(11) Chap. xvi. 7. (12) 2 Sam, v. 18. (1. j) E * 
feb. de pr. evang. 1. ii. c. 5. 
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> * 

ment, where he either died with grief, or was difpatched 
by the order of that unnatural fon. 

Saturn, firnamed afterwards Chronos or Cronos, is, 
faid by the Sanchoniatho to have been the eldeft fon of U- 
ranus % whilft other authors affirm him to have been the 
youngeft of all * ; and that his eldeft brother, who was 



called Titan, did for a long while conteft the crown with 



bim, till he was at length over-powered and forced to 
yield to him. Saturn is fuppofed to have been the firft 



9 



who took upon him the regal dignity ; for we are told u 
that all his predecefTors, down to Uranus, had contented 
themfelves with the title of princes ; and an ancient father 
tells us w , upon the authority of Pherecydes, that he was 
the firft that wore the diadem, whence he is fuppofed to 
have been firnamed Cronos, which in. the Celtic fignifies 
crowned (G). He likewife tells us in another place, that 
he much delighted in wearing a red cloak, or afhort coat, 
of the Galatic dye, from which perhaps camealfo the roy- 
al purple, fo much worn by kings and perfons of the 
higheftrank (H). 

Saturn, though he was no lefs politic and crafty x than 
prone to ambition, could not fo well conceal his treaforia- 
ble defigns, hut that Uranus had fome fufpicion of tbem, 

and to be before- hand with him difpatched his daughter 

d 4 Rhea 




Ubi fupra. * Hefiod. in Theogn. Apollon. lib. i. c. i. & 

al. vid. Pezr. c. x. 11 Vid. Enn. ap; Lactant. lib. i. c. 13. 



Tertuil. de Coron. c. 1.7, * Hefiod. ubi fupra. 




{G) That of Saturn, whiqh fome have abfurdly derived from 
the Hebrew T F| D Satar, to hide, becaufe he went and con- 
cealed himfelf in Italy from his fon Jupiter, is more naturally 
deduced from the Phrygian Satorn, or rather Sadorn, which 
fignifies ftrong and potent ; for fo he really was, till weakened 
by his fon's unnatural rebellion, as the hiftory will fhew im- 
mediately. Sanchoniatho gives him alfo the name of II or 
Ilos, which may be properly enough derived from ihe Hebrew 
word *JH El, which fignifies ftrong and mighty, and is in that 

tongue one of the names of God. ' 

(H) Saturn being fuppofed to have dwelt in Phrygia, part 
of which was afterwards called Galatia ; Pezron obferves, 
that this, country being very famous for dying that colour, 
the Greek K01o « ? , and Latin Coccus, may naturally be derived 

from the Celtic Coch, which fignifies red (14). 



(j4) Chap, io 4 & teric. Cel. Latin, fob. voc. Coccw, 
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Rhea to make away with him by fome private means. But 
Saturn, who perhaps was : apprized of it by his mother 
Titea, whofe jealoufy had fo far tranfported her (I) as to 
encourage him, if not to infpire him with the firftdefign 
of this unnatural rebellion, foon found a way not only to 
divert her from her enterprife, but to bring her over to his 
fide. This caufed an open rupture, in which Saturn, after 
a conteft of feveral years proving the ftronger of the two, 
imprifoned his father, as We have feen above, and made 
himfelf abfolute ; after which it is fuppofed, that, not 
being contented with the title of prince, he afTumed that 
of king. And indeed if it be true, that he had enlarged 
his dominions, not only in Afia but in Europe as far as 
Spain, and gained alfo fome provinces in Africa, a lefs ti- 
tle than this could not well fuit his ambitious mind. 

■ 

He had two notable counsellors befides his mother, the 
one from his youth named Hermes Trefmegiftus, a great 
philofopher and confummate politican ; fome add, that he 
was alfo a great conjurer * 5 the other was his filler Rhea, 
whom he afterwards made his wife (K). Thefe three did 
fo far prevail upon the princes and grandees of the court, 
and efpecially with his other brothers, what with their 

$ddrefs and munificence (L),that they all came into his par- 




y Sanchoniat. ubi fupra 



(I) This jealoufy and refentment, Sanchoniatho tells us, was 
©ccafioned not only by the number of other wives which U- 
yanus took, but becaufe though me had left him upon that 
account, yet he would come and lie with her hy force. But 
what moft of all enraged her was, that he endeavoured to 
deftroy "all the 'children he had by her, which, if it be true, 
did not a little extenuate her and her fort's rebellion (15). 

■j(K) Tiiis cuilom of marrying fillers had nothing extraor- 
dinary in thofe days j we have feen in a former volume, that 
it was common to the Egyptians, Perfians, and many other 
great and polite nations. The name of Rhea is likewife of 

Celtic extraction, and fignifies a lady, as Rhey fignifies a 
lord 

(L) Among others of his brethren we find one called Taph 




or Japet, a name preferved only among the defendants of Go- 
nier. Sanchoniatho likewife names Atlas, but he is more like- 




to have been his nephew and the ion' of Japhet. It 



- S 



m 

I * 



(15) Id. ibid, (i6) Pezron. ubi fupra 
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, fo that it is no wonder, if his dominions and conqueft§ 
did fo vaftly exceed thofe of his predecefTors, and himfelf 
proved fo fuccefsful both at home and abroad. But his 
happinefs was foured many different ways: he was extreme- 
]v miftruftful of his children : he had himfelf dethroned 
his own father, and could not be without fear, left his 
crime fhould be punifhed in the fame kind. This made 
him facrifice them to his jealous guilt, as fome think, or, 
as others believe, to the ghoft of his father. He was ex- 
tremely given to fuperftition and divinations, and it is not 



improbable, that bis diviners might increafe his fufpicions, 
by foretelling, that he would be in danger of being de 



throned by fome of them, as he really was by Jupiter. 

He had ft ill another private enemy to ward againft, namely 

his brother Titan, who, though forced to yield to him, at 
leaft in appearance, might in time find means to try his 
fortune again. But perhaps his mind was fo intent upon his 
children, that he wholly negle&ed him ; and this gave him 
at length an opportunity of furprizing him and his wife 
Rhea, whom he immediately conveyed into fome pro- 
vince of Afia, and kept them in clofe confinement, till 
his fon Jupiter came with a confiderable army of Cretans, 
and reftored his captive parents to their liberty and king- 
dom (M). ' 

What we have obferved concerning Saturn's jealous 
temper and cruelty to his children, muft in all probability 
have been the caufe, why his wife Rhea took fuch pains to 

p refer ve 



ry probable, that Saturn, in recompence of their friendftrip to 
him, gave that part of his conquefts in Mauritania to Atlas, 
and that the famous mountains of Africa received their name 

■ * 

from him (17). 

(M) This remarkable tranfa&ion has been preferved to us 

by an antient father (18) upon the authority of Ennius, or ra- 
ther of Evemerus, whofe tranflator he was ; and as he produced 
it to prove againft the heathen, that the gods they worlhipped 
had been meer men, he introduces it with this fingular preface 3 
Aperiamus ea quae veris Uteris continentur, ne poetarum inep- 
tias in accufandis religionibus fequi aut probare videamur. It 

Should feem by thefe words, that he had read the fables of the 
poets, as well as the more authentic teftimonies of hiftorians, 
and knew full well how to diftinguifti the one from the other, 
a nd to urge nothing but what was acknowledged for truth. 

We 

9 <i7) Id ibid. (18) Uftant. Mit. lib. i.e. 14. 
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preferve her youngeft fon Jupiter, by concealing her preg- 
nancy from him, by being delivered of him in one place, 
and fending him to be privately educated in another (N). 
This action therefore of Jupiter, pious and generous as it 
was, did rather increafe than difpel his.jealoufy. His fur- 
prize to find himfelf over-reached by his wife, and to fee 
his fon, whom he did not dream of, not only grown into 
years, but of courage, and ftrength fufficient to overcome 
his enemies, made him fear, left he (hould in time deprive 
him with the fame facility of his kingdom and life. Lact- 
aatius adds, upon the authority of Evemerus, that he went 



We may add, that many other fathers and apologlfts have 
iappealed to the like hiftorical facts t concerning Saturn, Jupi- 
ter, &c. which they would hardly have ventured to do, if 
they had not been acknowledged as fuch by thofe againil whom 
they wrote (19), 

(N) Authors are not agreed about the place of Jupiter's 
birth. The Cretans did pretend, that he was born in that 
ifland on mount Ida, and Cailimachus (20}, who gives them 
the title of liars for having forged his tomb there alfo, becaufe 
fuch a god as he could not die, yet, abfurdly enough, owns 
him to have been born, and affirms the place to have been 
mount Ly casus in Arcadia. The latter may be the more pro- 
bable of the two. The hymnift adds, that the place was fince 
held fo facred that no women dared to approach it. It was 
alfo called by way of excellence the facred top, and the Puer- 
perium, or place of Rhea's lying in : As for the Cretans, they 
might be eafily led into the belief of his being born among 
them, becaufe he had been conveyed and brought up there 
with the utmoft privacy from his very infancy. However that be, 
it is agreed, that his education was committed to the care of 
the Curetes, and thefe being men of great power and credit 
among the people, it is no wonder, that they procured him fo 
powerful an army to go to his father's refcue. And it is not 
improbable, that they were the perfons that infpired him with 
that pious defign, which might probably cure the father of his 
unjuft fufpicion, and entitle the fon to the fucceffion of his 
kingdom. 

The llory of Saturn's cruelty, in facrificing fo many of .his 
children to his jealoufy, may alfo have given birth to what 
the poets have related of his devouring of them, as Jupiter's 
depriving him at length of his kingdom, may have given o.c« 

canon to their accufing him of caltrating him. 

{19) Vid. inter al. Tertul. Apol. cap, x. & alib. paff. A* 

thenag. Theophil. Antioch. Min. Felix, Arnob. Auguft. J°l» 

Finnic & al. (20) Hymn, in Jov. ab initio. * 
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to confult the oracle and his diviners,, who bade him be^ 
ware of his fon Jupiter, who would be likely in time to 



dethrone him. Upon this warning he loft no time to try 



to put it out of his power. ' He entered into Crete with an 
army, for his fon was again retired thither after he had at- 
chieved his deliverance ; but he foon found, that the Cre- 
tans were all in his fon's intereft, and that he was more like- 
ly to be intrapped than obeyed by them. This obliged him 
to return into that part of Greece fince called Peloponne- 
fus, whither Jupiter, enraged at his cruel defign againft 
him, followed him with an army, and forced him to re- 
tire into Italy. Janus was then king of the Aborigines, 
who, we obferved before, may either have been of Celtic 
extraction, or upon fome other account friends to the Ti- 
tans (O). However, that good old king gave him a kind 

reception* and, as fome affirmed ? admitted him into a kind 

of 



(0) We have already taken notice, that the Umbrians are 

affirmed by antient hiftorians both to have been the oldeffc 




people in Italy, and to have been the defcendants of the CeL 
tes f ; and it is hardly to be fuppofed, that Saturn would have 
trufted himfelf, in his defperate circumftances, to any but a 
friendly nation ; but whether thefe were the fame with the 
Aborigines, or another colony incorporated with them in pro- 
cefs of time, we will not decide. The reception, which he 
met with from janus, fcarce leaves room to doubt of their 
being allied, either by blood or by fome other tie. 

Some critics have found fault with Julius Firmicus for have- 
ing affirmed (21), that this fugitive prince was concealed 
the Spartans in Italy. Pezron has taken fome' pains to prove 
that they were really in Italy, before that time and incorpo- 
rated with other nations of that province ; and that the Sabines 
were defcended from them, and they from the Celtes or Gome- 
rians. But if this mould not feem altogether fo plain, as it is 
impoflible to grope into thofe dark and remote ages with any 
tolerable fatisfadtion, the words of Firmicus in Italia a Spartis 
abfeonditur, if there has no error crept into them, may be un- 
derftood proleptically. The nation that received Saturn, what • 
ever they were, might in time, if not by Jupiter himfelf, be 
drove out of Italy, and go and fettle in Sparta, or upon fome 
other account be thenceforth called Spartans. At leaft the 
author above named has made it very probable, that they ori- 
ginally came from Italy ; though it doth not appear, that they 

were ever known by that name there. 



t Vol, V. p. 395. Note. (21) Lib de Error profan, re- 
Jig. " ' 

0 
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of partnership with him in his kingdom 25 ; fb that the re- 
gion where Saturn reigned, and which is adjoyning to the 
Tyber was fince called Saturnia from him. How long 
he lived there, and what became of him 3 is impomble to 
guefs, except; that his tomb being fhewed in Sicily 3 may 
induce one to iupnofe, that he went and ended his dav$ 
there. 

Jupiter, or, as he was rightly called, Jou (P), be- 

caufe he was the youngeft of Saturn's children, did not, 
however, enjoy his kingdom peaceably. His uncle Titan, 
or perhaps one of his fons, having probably found means 



to ftrengthen his party whilft he was taken up againft his 



father, raifed a war againft him, which continued full ten 



years, and was carried on with the utmoft fury on both 
fides, both by fea and land, and did not end but with the 
total overthrow of Titan and his army. 

This war feems to be the trueft original of the fabu- 
lous war of the Giants or Titans againft the gods, which 
the poets have fo interlarded with their inventions, that it 
|s fcarcely poffible to difcover it through them (Q). This 

final 



* Tertul. Apolog. ubi fup- * Philocor. ap. Clem. A- 
lexan, Admonit. ad Gent. 



(P) The irregular inflexion of his name into Jovis* &c. fhews 
it plainly. Jt is therefore abfurd to derive it, as Cicero doth 
upon die authority of Varro, from Juvans Pater, which the 
inflexion will not admit of ; when the Celtic Jou, or as we 
pronounced, it, Joo, which lignifies young, is on all refpe&s fo 
much nearer to it ; and Jupiter feems plainly to be the fame 
ivith Jou-pater, which laft was added to his former name of 

when he came to be worlhipped as the greatetl of the 




god 



gly we find, that the antient Latins did not write 
his name Jupiter, but Jaoptter, Joupiter, and Japiter, But 
the Celtic has mil preferved his antient name of Jou, and call 
Thurfday. or the Dies Jovis of the Romans, Diz-jou, and Di- 

jou, the day of Jove (22). We fhall have occafion by-and-by 

peak of foxne of his other names 



(Q) We have deferred till now to obferve how much this 



lyiicm of hiftory, for we dare not venture to give it a ftronger 

name, doth clafii with that of our learned Cumberland, who, 

as we have fully {hewn in the beginning of this hiftory *> 

makes his Sanchoniatho's Uranus to have been Noah, Cronus 

Ham, 



(22) Vid. Pezron. ch. xii. * Vid. fup. Vol. I, p. 3 8 7- 



* 

Chap. ,12* The feiftory of the Cettes; 

final overthrow was given them near the antient city of 
Tartefa in Spain, a lea-port town a little to the north of 
Cadis b (R)> whither it feems he went in perfon with a 



grea?; 



b Tertul. Apolog. Scholiaft; in Iliad, viin ad verf. 479. ?.p 
Fezrom c. 11. 



ft 

Ham, Mizor Mizraim, Zadie Melchizedeck, and fo On j that 

our readers mi^ht fee which of the two carries the greater 
probability. They r.re both built upon conjectures, and both 

fupported by fome collateral kind of proofs, and upon a fuppo- 
fition* that this fragment we have left is the relic of a fuller hif- 
tory, and that its author is not a fictitious $ but- a real, antient, and 
credible one. We fhall not repeat what we have faid elfewhere 
on this lafc head f , much lefs do we defign to draw a parallel 
between thofe two fyilems or their learned authors. Thus much; 
however, we hope we may lay without partiality, concerning 
that of our Celtic antiquary, that it not only gives a great light 
to the dark and fabulous times, but that it is corroborated by a 

much greater number of antient authors, heathens as well as chri* 
llians ; But the latter, efpecially the apologifts, feem plainly 
enough to have been generally of the fame mind with him, and 
have made no difficulty to urge this genealogy of heathen deities 
abovementioned againlt their ftupid worihipers. 

How far all this is further corrobrated by numberlefs Celtic, 
etymons^ the greateft part of which are both eafy and natural 
and confirmed by hiftorical fadls, muft be fubmitted to the reader's 
judgment. Of this number we beg leave to remind him of what* 
has been faid concerning the names of Uranus and Titea, Cronus 
or Saturn, and Rhea, Jou or Jupiter, Theutat, and others, be* 
fides a greater number which we have omitted, but which may 
be feen in our author, and fome few which we fhall have occs- 
fion to mention in the fequel j all which put together will, if 
not convince him, yet, at leait, juftify our giving it a place hi 
this hiftory, as we have that of our learned bifliop in the former 
volume. 

(R) This feems alfo confirmed by what juflin (23) adds, tha$ 
the Curetes lived. formerly in the forelb about that city. Some 
°fhis commentators indeed have affirmed, after VofTius, that it 
°ught to be read Cinetcs, becaufe the Curetes were a people of 
Crete. We have already fhewn, that the latter were the priefts 
or foothfayers of the Titans and Celtes, and accompanied them, 
in their wars. What wonder then, that fome of them who had 
followed Jupiter in this expedition, and delighted otherwife in a 

kind of afcetic life, fhouid be induced to make thofe forefts their 

abode t- 



% Ibid, p, 402, not. B, & alio. {23) lib. sdiv. c. 4 
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great fleet and a puifiant army, and having brought over 

fome of their confederates to his fide, and gained this fi 
nal victory, he reigned very peaceably to the end of his 
life. 

Jupiter, after the example of his predeceflbrs, mar- 
ried his own fifter Juno (S). But as he was feldom with- 
out fome amorous intrigues with other women, by whom 
he had a numerous ifTue, he was forced to bear with many 
rubs and mortifications from his jealous and revengeful 
queen. On the other hand, he did not follow his pleafures 
fo clofe, but he allowed hlmfelf proper feafons for the ad- 
miniftration of juftice throughout the many provinces of 
his kingdom, in. rooting out robbers and banditti who 



(heltered themfelves in the forefts of Theflaly, Macedo- 
nia, and Ulyria, where they committed the vileft outrages. 

But 



abode r" But we fhall have occafion by-and-by to fay fomething 

further concerning them, which may convince one of the pro- 
bability of there being men of that name and profeflion in thofe 
parts of Spain. 

(S) This- name is not unlikely to be of Celtic extraction, and 
to be derived from Ghuin, which fignifies fair* white, and by 
way of excellence, beautiful ; Such as Juno is faid to have been 
to a great degree. Hence perhaps it is, that the antient glofliu 
ries call her alfo Jolinta, a Jolly or fine woman. 

Thus Jupiter had fome other names among the Greeks which 
feem to flow, from the fame fountain, as z eu5 , from which they 

irregularly made their &t 0 q h$ &c. in the oblique cafes. 

Now the Zeus, from which the Latins made Deus, feems more 
plainly derived from the Celtic Dhew, God, and the Dis and 
JDia from Di, bright. He was likewife furnamed jj ilH0!; and 
Piccas, from the bird of that name, which Pliny tell us was then 
much ufed in auguries (24), which bird feems to be fo called 
from his being continually pecking of walls and trees, and is 
known among us by the name of Woodpecker. Pliny indeed 
pretends, that he was called Picus from a king of Latium of 
that name ; but it feems more probable, that both he and 
many other princes were, like Jupiter, fo firnanjed from the 
Jbird, from which they received their auguries j for the Celtic 
word peck or beak, fignifies a bird's bill ; and hence it is like* 

ly our verb to peck is delivered. 



(24) Plin, Hift, Nat. 1. x. c. 1 3. 

1 
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But as he had made Mount Olympus c fTj, one of the 

moft delightful parts of ThefTaly, his chief reiidence, he 
was under a kind of neceflity to rid thofe countries of fuch 
vermin, that his fubjecls might have the freer acceis to his 

court. . 

Before his death he is affirmed by. the laft quoted fa- 
ther, as a known truth, to have divided his kingdom, and 
to have given the weftern, or European, part of it to his 
uncle Dis or Pluto, lirnamed alfo Agefilaus (U), whilft 
himfelf kept the Aiiatic, or eaftern,' part of it. We ob- 
ferved alfo before, that he gave fome part of Africa to his 
nephew Atlas, but having afterwards either conceived 
jealoufy of him, or detected him in fome criminal dcfign a- 
gainft him, he is reported to have caufed him to be put to 



V 



death 



* Evemer. ap. Lactam* Inftitut. lib. i.e. i o 



ft 



(V) Hence the laft quoted father obferves , that after -hi* 
apotheofis the place of his refidence came to be called by his 
fupcrftitious worfliippers heaven, or to be fynonymous to it (25). 

(U) This laft name which fignifies a leader of the people, or 
Agefander, as it is found in other writers (26), and fignifies a 
leader of men, might be given him on account of his leading his 
nephew's colonies into Europe, and perhaps as far as Spain, 
where we obferved a little above, there had been both Titans, 
and Cnretes in the neighbourhood of the ancient Tattefa. Here 
likewife he is fuppofed to have found out fuch rich mines of 
gold and filver (27), by which he grew fo rich, that he got the 
name of Pluto, in Greek iiabtov, which fignifies rich, and was 
afterwards made the god of riches upon his being deified ; and 
this probably induced Strabo to believe, that the Tartara of the 
Greeks and Latins came from the above-named Tartefa, a coun- 
try fituate in the utmoft parts of Spain weft ward (28). 

Hence likewife, Jupiter having the dominion of the eaft or 
fun-rifing, and Pluto of the weft or fun-fetting, came alfo pro- 
bably the fable of the former being the lord of heaven, and 
the latter of the infernal regions. Perhaps, likewife, might 
the mythologifts of thofe fables think it very reafonable to 
affign the government of riches, and of the infernal regions to 
the fame deity ; to put men in mind that the former were lh« 
ready road to the latter. 



(25) Pezron. c, xii. (26) Mkhyl Callimach. Athen. 

Hefych. ap. Pezron. ibid. (27) Vid. Strab. Geograph, 1. r» 



8) Ibid. (29) Eufeb, ap, Pezron, cap* xii. 
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This Atlas (W) had a daughter named Maia, or Flow- 

ry, whofe beauty Jupiter was not proof againft, but he 
could not obtain her upon any other condition than that of 
marriage. From her he had a fon named Theutat, fince 
Mercury, of whom we mail fpeak hereafter. This mar- 
riage failed not to enrage Juno, who was ever plotting 
fomething againft him. We cannot gUefs whether Atlas 



had been unfortunately drawn into fome rebellion by the 



jealous queen, but Jupiter is by forne accufed to have de- 
generated into a kind of tyrant through the continual fe- 
ditions which Ihe raifed againft him, which yet he did find 



means to difcover in s;ood time e . 

On the other hand, the Cretan hiftorians extolled his 
virtues up to the fkies. Diodorus Siculus and Ennius, up- 
on their authority, beftow the greateft encomiums on hini 
for his ftrength, valour, prudence, juftice, for his encou- 
raging learning and virtue, and punifhing injuries^ vio- 
lence, and robberies, and for his many wholefome laws 
and regulations for the public good f . He lived 120 years, 
of which having reigned 62 g , this great, and fince deified 
hero, refigned his breath like other men, and was buried 

the Curetes in the ifle of Crete, and in the city of 
Gnofius, where his fons erected a ftately monument, which 
was fliewn many ages after by the inhabitants. h . The lame 
authors adds,that he divide dhis kingdom amonghis relations 
and friends. His fon Cres or Cret (from whom that ifland 
of Crete is fuppofed to have had its name, Cret in Cel"* 
tic fignifying bold and daring, was then at the head of the 
Curetes, and performed the laft devoirs to his father, af- 
ter which he took the government of that ifland 1 (X). 

How 




d Id. ibid. € Pezron. & auct.. ab eo citat. f Diod. Sicul. lib; 
v. Enn. ubi fupra. Callim. Hymn, in jov. s Suid. fub. voce 
TLtKtq. vid. & Chron. Alexand. ap. Pezron. cap. xii. h Cicef. 
Evemer. ap. Lactam, lib. 1. c. n. 1 Vid PeZro. ibid. 



(W) He was alfo called by the Greeks Talamon, from the 



Celtic Tell-mon, or Man, on account of his high ftature, and^ 



as he was alfo a great aftronomer, thence came all the fables 
which the poets have fince made of him. 

(X) This is at Jeaft intimated by Laclantius's words out of 
Ennius, Curetes filii fui (Jovis) eum curgverunt, for Cres was 
then a Curete, and probably the head of principal of that 
fociety. Eufebeus feems alfo to confirm his having fucceeded his 

father in the government of that ifle, when he makes hhu 
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How the reft of his kingdom was divided among the reft of 
his fucceflbrs is not to be guefled at, only we find, that his 
fon Theutat or Mercury, of whom we are going to fpeak, 
had the weftern part affigned to him, probably after the 
death of his uncle Dis or Pluto k . 

Mercury is allowed by all antiquity to have been the 
fon of Jupiter by Maia, as we have feen above* We 
have given already in* a former note the etymon of thofe 
two names +♦ The Greeks did likewife call him yuw& 
Hermes, (V) and the Latins Faunus (Z). He was fam- 
ed for his learning and wifdom, and efpecially for his flail 



jn auguries, magic, and philofophy. Re was active 



gious, and eloquent ; and fo prudent, that he always 
kept clofe to his fathers interefh For all thefe good qua- 
lities he became his chief favourite and counfellor, and was 
alfo by the fabulous writers affirmed to be the interpreter 
of the gods. An antient father tells us, that he went down 
into Egypt to penetrate further into their myfterious arts 
and fciences, and that at his return he aflumed the name 



of Theutat 1 (A). It was probably from the Egypt 



that 



k $uid« fob. V6c» iiabto?' Chronic. Alexand. ubi fup. f Vol. W 
J). 413. Notej 1 Cyril. Alexand, lib. cont. Julian. 

the firft king of Crete (29) ; that is, as we underftand him af- 
ter Pezron, he was the firft who reigned in that ifland, only 
whereas his father's kingdom is faid to have reached from 
Euphrates to Spain, befides fome parts of Afric, which he 
had given to Atlas, as we have feen elfewhere. 

00 Which name comes probably from the Celtic Armes> 
which fignifies divination. For Mercury feems to have out- 
done all his ancefiors in the knowledge and cohftant practice 
of that art, as we ftiall fee byand-by. 

(Z) This is the only name for which ho proper etymon can 
pe found in the Celtic ; nor can we guefs upon what account 




jt was given. But the chronicle above quoted calls him 
both names of Faunus and Mercury ; fo that this Faunus mult 
not be confounded with another of the name, who reigned 
many ages afterwards in Italy, efpecially with Faunus the fa- 
ther of Latinus, in whofe time Jsneas came into that king- 
dom. Whereas our Mercury, according to this chronology of 
* ltamc princes, muft have lived at furtheft about the time of 
Jo eph'j , being in Egypt (30). 

I A) That father adds, that he took up that name in imi- 
k«on of the antient Egyptian Mercury or Thout, who, as wd 

(29) Eufeb. ap. Fezron, cap. xiii (30) Idem. cap. xw. 

V. r E e have 
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that lie learned the art of melting, refining, cafting, and 
working of metals,which part he is faid to have flrft brought 
into Europe, whence it again dimanated itfelf into Alia, 
as was (hewn under another head. 

He not only taught them the metallick trades, but how 
to make an advantageous traBick of them into other coun- 
tries, for which he had the firname of Merk-ur or Mer 
cury. This great improvement, which could not but en- 
dear him to his fubjecls, gave him an opportunity of polifli- 
ing that rude and cruel nation, which till then feems to 
have made the trade of war and plunder their chief ftudy 
and delight. He gave them a body of laws, encouraged 
the liberal arts and fciences, and carefled the foreigners 
who flocked into his dominions , efpecially thofe who 
brought any curious arts with them. Thus by his addrefs 

and powerful eloquence he did fo civilize and improve 
his fubje&s, that his merit was ftill dear to them in Cae- 
far's time, who tells us, that he was held in veneration 
above all other gods, and had ftatues and altars reared to* 
his honour in every town and village *. 

Some attribute the invention of the Olympic games to 

him, others to Hercules, but, if Paufanius be right, they 

muft have been much older, fince he tells us, that Saturn 
and Jupiter had wreftled together at them m . They may, 
however, be fuppofed to have made fome conftderable im- 
provement to them, each according to his particular talent, 
and thereby eclipfed the memory of their firft inventor, 
He reigned j according to the Alexandrian chronicle, 




years ; 

* De Bell. Gal. lib. vi. c. 16. m lib. viii. qui eft Arcad. 

have feen in a former volume was worfhipped by the 
Egyptians for his great learning, wifdom, and eloquence. So 
that by only altering the name by a letter or two, he made 
himfelf a more honourable one in the Celtic, Theu-tat, as we 
obferved before, fignifying the father of his people, fuch as he 
leally was, if what we read of him be true. 

This is not a proper place to enquire how thefe Gods, or at 
leaft their names, came to be adobted by other nations. Suck 
a curious fubjeel doth well deferve to be treated of in a trea- 
tife by itfelf, and we hope if we have not quite, cleared that 
point thro' the former parts of this hiftory, we have at 
furnifhed the world with fome conftderable materials toward* 
fuch an enquiry, which is all that could be expedtcd from m 
a defjgn as this. 



f Vol. ii. p. (is 
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ears ; but whether or not his life ended with his reign, 




is not eafy to fay, Suidas n and the above-mentioned chro- 
nicle fay, that his brothers, being grown jealous of his 
fuperior power and merit, formed fuch a confpiracy againft 
his life, that he found himfelf under aneceflity of packing up 
all his treafure and retiring into Egypt, where he fpent 
the remainder of his days in peace. On the other hand^ 
Livy acquaints us °, that there was a large tomb near new 
Carthage, in the time of Scipio and Hannibal, which was 
called the tomb of Mercury Theutat $ and this would in- 
cline one to believe, that he died in his own dominions* 
We are no lefs in the dark about the condition of his 
kingdom from his death to its conqueft by the Romans,, 

except that the unweildinefs of fo vail: an empire did pro- 
bably caufe it to fplit itfelf into many petty kingdoms 
under fome of his fuccefTors. This was at leaft the cafe 

in which the Roman conqueror found them, when he in- 
vaded the Celtic territories, as we have hinted before. 

As for the changes which it received after it became a 
part of the Roman empire, this is not a proper place to 
fpcak of them $ they will be the fubjecl: of another volume 
in which the hiftory of the European kingdoms will be 
r efu m ed . 

These inteftine divifions having once weakened the 
ftrength of this large empire , not only the maritime 
parts did eafily become a prey to their warlike neigh 
bours , but their frontier provinces likewife. Among 

the firft Iberia or Spain was difmembred from it by the 
Carthaginians, from whom it pafled to the Romans to- 
ether with the fouthern provinces, fince called Gallia 
Narbonenfis, and the provinces on the other fide of the 
Alps. The Scythians it is likely, did alfo incroach upon 
them on the north fide, and very probably feized upon 
that part of their territories, which was afterwards called 
Scythia in Europe, and drove them quite? to the hither 
fide of the Danube. For it feems moft natural, that in 
their firft migrations the fame boundaries^ which parted 
Europe from Afia, did alfo part the Celtic and Scythian 
dominions. However that be, and whether through the 
conquering fword of their neighbours *, or through their 
wteftine wars, or want of elbow-room, or whatever o- 
ther motive might occafion it, fure it is, that feveral 

E e 2 pow- 

* Sub. voc. tmi c, o j|ift. lib. xxii. c. 44. * See 

Vol. iv. Hid of the Medes, fc&, iv, parag, 17, 
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powerful colonies of tbefe Geltes or Gauls returned into 
lefler Alia, where, finding almoft everywhere fome an- 
tient monuments of their progenitors, they fettled them- 
felves in feveral parts of it by main force, and gave fome 
of their new-gotten names to them ; fuch as that of Ga- 
latia, Parthia, and fome others, without which it would 
be imponlble to diflinguifh thefe latter excurfions and ex- 
ploits from thofe by which they had fignalized themfelves 
before their migrations into Europe. The firft of thofe, 
as far as it can be difcn tangled from the latter, will be 

beft feen in fome of the following hiftories* either of thofe 
nations whom they there conquered, or of thofe by whom 
they were driven out of their conquers. 

A s for thofe whom we have feen in Europe, we hope 
our readers are fatisfied by this time, that if we have chofe 
to follow a new guide through thofe dark and remote ages, 
ho has at leaft conducted us not only more agreeably, but 
with greater appearance of truth than any other we could 
have followed, and that the proofs he has taken the pains 
to extract out of all that we have left of antient records 
concerning that populous and warlike nation, joined to 
fuch a vaft number of Celtic etymologies, do at leaft carry 
a much greater degree of probability than we could meet 
with any where elfe and we may add,, than we ourfelves 



could ever have attained, by all the antient monuments 




extant of that nation, without the help of the Celtic lan- 
guage, Thefe etymologies^ which feem to ftrike a light 
to every pallage quoted from antient authors, and which 
we can affure our readers we did not take upon truft, willy 
we hope, fufliciently juftify likewife our preferring our 
learned author's genealogy of the heathen gods to that 
Sanchoniatho, which is at beft but a confufed medley of 
fome dark and imperfect hints ftolen out of the writings of 
Mofes, and jumbled with the hiftory and fables of other 
nations in honour of his own (B). 

We fubmit, however,, to our reader's judgment, whe- 
ther this genealogy of the heathen deities be not more pro* 
bable, and more agreeable to the teftimony of antient au 



ihors, than that which our learned bifnop Cumberland 



has 



(B)" Though we cannot by any means give into the notion of 
many learned men, who have fuppofed his hiftory to have been 

a forgery writ on purpofe to invalidate the authority of Mofer 
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has endeavoured to give us out of his Phoenician hiftorian. 

As for ourfelves, we wi(h we could meet with iuch ano- 
ther guide to conduct us through the next, but more dark 

and intricate, hiftory, that of the Scythians. But hence 
we muft be contented to grope in the dark, as all have 
done before us, who have written of that antient and re- 
mote nation, and to make the beft of thofe few fragments 
which antiquity has left us concerning them, 



as if he had ftolen his account of the creation out of the Pke- 

nician Records *, yet we cannot but think it manifeit, that he 
had copied that facred hiftorian, and that very bunglingly too, 
befides blending and adjufting his cofmogony and theology with 
the hiftory and fables of his time. 
What eife can we think of his dark and univerfal Chaos ? 

| 

his vehement wind-engendering Mot or Motion ffor that is 
the Hebrew meaning of the word), which produced the feeds 

of all things animate and inanimate ? the fun, moon, liars, and 
Sophofemin or {peculators of the heavens? what means his 

Colpias, but the Almighty word, which fpoke all things into 

being, his Bau 01 Baut, but the Tohu and Bohu of Moles. 

Whoever compares alfo the hiftory he gives us of the fecond 

and third line with what we read in Genelis, and with what has 

been quoted in the laft fe&ion out of antient authors, concerning 

Elion Chronos, &c. will eafily fee, that it is a meer confufed mix- 
ture of facred and profane hiftory,interlarded with fable,and that 
if Jerombaal, prieft of Jahvoh, from whom Porphyry pretends he 
received his information, be the Gideon of the Jews, who was. 
firnamed Jerubaal ^31), and might have been miftaken for a 
prieft of jahvoh, becaufe he is recorded to have fet up an aj- 
tar and an ephod to him (32) ; it is plain, that he made no 

Other 

* Vid. inr, al. Dodwell's diflertat. de Sanchoniath. (31; 
Judg. vi. 32. (32) Ibid. xxiv. & viii. 27. 



SECT. V. 

The Geography of Scythia. 

■ * 

HO W this prodigious tract of land came at firft by 
the name of Scythia 9 is not eafy to determine. W e 

have but two tolerable conjectures tp offer concerning it, 
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befides that monftrous one which Herodotus gives us from 
the fabulous Greeks, and which we (hall for that reafon 
throw into the margin (A). The firft is that which de- 
rives that name from the Greek no&feu, which expreffes 
the fiercenefs of their countenance and natural temper ; and 
the other, which derives it from the Teutonic Scheten or 
Schuten, to fchool, at which art this nation is affirmed 

Herodotus, Lucian, and others % to have been fo An- 
gularly expert, that this name is fuppofed to have been 
emphatically given them on that account ; fo that according 
to this fuppofition the word Scythian did properly fignify 
a great Schooter or Archer* We have, however, obferved 
heretofore, that the Tartars and Mufcovites called them- 

felves Mogli, which we fuppofe only an abbreviation of 

Mogogly, the fons of Magog. That of Scythian might 
be either given to them by other nations, or perhaps by 
the Celfes, whofe language, as was before obferved, did 
jiot originally differ much either from the Scythian or 
Teutonic. 



This 



a Vid. Gorop. Becau. Heylin. Pezron, 



other ufe of thofe Jewifh memoirs than to put them in a phan- 
taltical Phoenician drefs, fuch as beft fuited che theology of the 
heathen world, and was moft likely to challenge an antiquity 
• and authority to the Phoenician records beyond all others, even 
beyond thofe of the facred penmen, from whom he had his 
materials. 

(A) That author tells, upon the credit of the pontic Greeks, 
that Hercules being got into Scythia then uninhabited, and the 
mares which drew his chariot having ftragded out of the way, 
whillt. he refreined himfelf with fleep as he was in fearch or 
them, he met with a monfter, half woman and half ferpent, 
who promifed to help him to them upon condition he would 
lie with her. The hero having performed the bargain, and 
itaid with her till me was tired, fiie afked him at parting how 
he would have her difpofe of the three fons me had now got 
by him j whereupon he left her one of his bows and his belt, 
which had a golden cup hanging at the loweft feam, and bid 
her, when the boys were come to age, to retain him with her 
that could draw his bow, and fend the other two away. She 
followed his orders, and Scytha, who was the youngeftand pro* 
ved the ftrongeft of the three, became the lirft monarch of that 
country. And from him all the kings of Scythia bore that 
mine., and wore a cup hanging at their belt (i). 



( i J Herodot. lil?, iii, 
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This vaft teritory, which extended itfelf from the Ifter 

or Danube the boundary of the Celtes , that is from 
about the 25 th to almoft the noth degree of eaft longi- 
tude, was therefore divided into Scythia in Europe, and 
Scythia in Afia, including, however, the two Sarmatias* 
or, as they are called by the Greeks, Sauromitias, now 
the Circaffian Tartary, which did lie between and fever 
the two Scythias from each other. Sauromatia was alfo 
diftinguifhed into European and Anatic, and was divided 
from the European Scythia by the river Don or Tanais* 
which falls into the Palus Maeotis, and from the Afiatic 
by the Rha now Volga, which empties itfelf into the 
Cafpian fea b . But the Sarmatians differed fo little from 
the Scythians in their language, [religion, and cuftoms, if 
we may believe Herodotus c , that we may reafonably 
fuppofe them to have been originally a branch of them 
if not their very defendants by the Amazons, with whom 
that author tells us they having intermarried, begot this 
Sarmatian offspring. But the former feems to us the moil 
probable, when we confider how eafy, (hort, and regular 
their migration into that country was from the place of 
their firft fetting out, and that we find in the very center 
between Armenia and Sarmatia a large] province called 

Iberia, which is much more likely to be that which Jofe* 
j tells us was peopled by Tubal, the brother of Go- 
and Magog, than the Celtiberia of Spain. We fhall 
not repeat here what we have fo lately urged againft this 

laft opinion f. 

Upon the whole then, we may fafely venture to fay, 
that the two Scythias were only parted by the two boun- 
daries of Europe and Ana, that is by the river Tanais, 
defcending, as is fuppofed, from the Riphean mountains 
(B) into the Palus Maeotis. For beyond thefe ^mountains 

e a north- 



9 






k Ptolem. Mel.Strab. Cluver. & al, c Herodot. 1. iv. 
f See before, p. 389. Note E. 

■ 

(B) Some modern geographers (2), who prove plainly enough 
that thefe could not be thofe of Siberia, which are at the dif- 
tance of near ten degrees from the Tanais, are therefore of 
opinion that they were imaginary, and fupplied by the fertile 

fancy of the ancients to furnifh a head to that river. "The cafe 

is 



% Jz) Well's peogr. ch. ii. noter. & Bochart. ubi fup. Kb, 



m, c. 10 
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m 

rorthward we find not that the Scythians advanced intq 
any of thofe remote regions, fo that thefe were the pro* 
per confines of the Afiatic Scy thia on the ' weft. The 
northern ones reached to the Hyperborean or Frozen fea, 
called alfo by the antients, the Scythian fea, the Cronian, 
Amalchian, or Almachian, the Dead fea, and by fome 
other names which exprefled its extreme coldnefs and 
frozen nefs. On the eaft they are fuppofed to have exten- 
ded to the promontory of Tabis, and to have been bound- 
ed by the Caffian mountains, which parted Scy thia from 
the kingdom of Seres, now Cattai or northern China } 
and on the fouth by the Eoum or -Indian fea, and by mount 
Caucafus, and the Cafpian fea d . 

As to the northern parts of Scythia, their extreme cold 



nefs made them uninhabitable by any but wolves, bears 



and other fuch-like northern wild-beafts ; and this is pro* 
bably the reafon why they feem to have been unknown 
to the antients beyond the 50th degree north. All that 

reached farther than thefe was called terra incognita, and 

their notion of their being furrounded by the Hyperborean, 

or northern, ocean, they feem rather to have had from 

conjecture than from experience. But the fouthern re- 
gions, with which they were better acquainted, they di- 
vided into three parts ; namely Scythia within, and Scy- 
thia without, or beyond, Imaus, and Sarmatia, which 
lay between the former and the European Scythia, which, 
as we obferved before, was either a branch of the Scy- 
thian nation, or had been by fome means fo blended with 
it, that it differed in little or nothing from it except the 
name. 

The Afiatic Scythia did therefore comprehend in gene- 
ral great Tartary and Ruffia in Afia, and in particular the 

Scythia 



*PtoTem. ubi fupra. Mela, lib. i\ c. 2, 3, 4. Cellar. Clu- 
ver. Wells, & al. 

is hardly wroth difputing : and yet fince we find that Ri- 
phath was Corner's fecond fon f 3 ), whofe migration may have 
been probably through this region and along this river ; i& 
feems more reafonable to think he might leave his name to 
thofe mountains S. E. of Mofcow, from which the Don take? 
its fqurce, as molt other geographers have fuppofed he did, 
than to believe that thofe antients, who could know nothing ei- 
ther of Riphath or his migrations, ftiould yet fo. luckily hit UPQH 

fin.? H&itiQiia name. ' 




Gen. x. 3u * 
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Scythia beyond, or without, Imaus, contained the re- 



gions of Bogdoi, or Oftiacoi, and Tanguti. That with 



in, or on this iide of Imaus had Tuskeftan and Mon & ™, 
the Ufbek, or Zagatai, Kalmuc and Nogaian Tartars, 
befides Siberia, the land of the Samoiedes, and the Nova 
Zembla. Thefe three laft being then uninhabited, as we 
fuppofe, were wholly unknown to the antients, and the 
former were peopled by the Ba&rians, Sogdians, Ganda- 
ri, Sacks, and Maflagetes. As for Sarmatia, it contained 
Albania, Iberia, and Colchis, which make now the Cir- 
caffian Tartary, and the province of G 



to 



Other feas, befides the Frozen and Indian ocean, 

were the Cafpian (Cj, and the Euxine, or Black Sea, 
and the Palus Maeotis. Mountains of note were T 
Imaus, and Caucafus : the firft, beginning in the province 
of Afia Minor called Pamphylia, runs eaftward through 
Afia, and divides it into two parts, the northern and 
fouthern. The fecond lies in Scythia or the greater Tar- 
tary : and the third is between the Cafpian and the Euxine 

fea V Its rivers, befides thofe we have occafionally men- 
tioned, namely the Rha or Volga, and Tanais or Don 
are the Oby, Lena, Amur, and Helum ; the latter of 
which is fuppofed to be the Quentung or Shengal ; all 

thefe are in great Tartary. To thefe we may add the 
Jaxartes, now Jaick, and the Oxus 5 thefe empty them- 
lelves into the Cafpian Sea : in this fea there were like- 
wife fome iflands not diftinguilhed by any particular names 

but commonly called by that of the Scythian ifland 



9 



Natural rarities we cannot expect in this country, 
if we except what Herodotus tells us, that thofe northern 
regions are altogether invifible and impaffable by reafon of 
thb vafr quantity of feathers which fill the air and cover 
the ground, as he was informed by thofe who inhabited 
the more fouthern parts of, who, as he tells us in another 

did doubtlefs miftake the large flakes of fnow, 




which fall in abundance in thofe cold and mountainous 



mates, for feathers. It were ftill more a{)furd to feek 

for 



?Vid. ibid. vid. & Wells, ubi fupra, c/xli, f lib. iv. 



t (C) Miftaken by fome antients for a gulph ; but, as it has no 
vifible communication with the ocean, may be rather called % 
peat lake, if fea be thought too big a name for it *. 



See before, Vol. iv, ch, 10, fe&. i, parag 
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for artificial rarities here, among a people who were ftran- 
gers to every thing but the art of war and of feeding their 
cattle, as we {hall {hew in its proper place, 

2. Scythia in Europe, whofe confines we have al- 
ready fixed eaftward from the Tanais, reached towards 
the fouth-weft to the Po and the Alps, by which it was 



divided from the Celtes, or Cel to- Gallia, and by the 



Rhine northward. It was bounded on the fouth by the 
Jfter, or Danube, and the Euxine fea. As to its northern 
limits, though it is not eafy to guefs at them, they have 
been fuppofed to ftretch to the fpring heads of the Boryfte- 
nes or Nieper, and the Rha or Volga, and fo to that of 
the Tanais • (D). 

The antients divided this country into Scythia Arimaf- 
psea, which lay eaftward, joining to Scythia in Afia, and 
Sarmatia Europeana on the weft ; thefe two were conti- 
guous to each other, and ftretched fome length from north 
to fouth, but what divided them afundei is not eafy to 
Snd out. In Scythia, properly fo called, were the Ari- 

mafpcei on the north, the Getas or Dacians along the 




Danube on the fouth, and the Neuri between thofe two. 
So that it contained the European Ruflia or Mufcovy, and 
e leiTer Crim Tartary eaftward, and on the weft Lithu- 
ania, Poland, part of Hungary, Tranfilvania, Valachia, 
Bulgaria, and Moldavia. Sarmatia is fuppofed to have 
reached northward to that part of Swedland called Fenin- 
gia, now Finland, in which they placed the Ocenes, Pa- 

noti 



sVid. Mel. lib. ii. c. i. Oliver. Cellar &al. 



(D) This is upon the fappofition, hinted before, that the 
firft planters of the world did fpread themfelves along the rivers 
for the fake of pafturage and correfpondence ; but it is plain, 
all thefe northern parts were fo unknown to the antients, that 
all we can fay concerning thefe boundaries is merely conje&ure. 
It even appears by what we quoted a little above out of He- 
rodotus, that they could not be inhabited very far north, fince 
they were fo afraid of, and fo little acquainted with, fnow. 

Mela adds, that about the Riphean mountains, which are 
placed but between 52 and 55 degrees of north latitude, the 

fnows fell in fuch abundance, that thofe parts were uninhabited 
and unpayable by any but wild beaits (4). 



(4) lib, ii. c. u 
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noti, an<* flippopodes (E), this part they divided from 
northern Germany, now the weft part of Sweden and 
Norway, by the Mare Sarmaticum or Scythicum, which 
they fuppofed ran up into the northern ocean, and divided 
Lapland into two parts, made the weftern part of Sweden 

with Norway into an ifland, and Finland into another ; 

fuppofing this alfo to be cut off from the continent by the 

Gulph of that name. 

This Scythia had no other Sea than the Sarmatian men- 
tioned before, now called the Baltic, v/ith the Gulpfcs 
of Bothnia and Finland, and the white fea joining to 
the northern ocean, all unknown to the antients, if we ex- 
cept the Euxine and Palus Msotis, which bounded it on 
the South. Lakes of any confideration we find not, ex- 
cept thofe of Ladoga and Onega in Finland, which were 
therefore unknown to the antient Sarmatians. Their chief 
rivers were on the fouth, the Donetz or little Tanais, 
Boryftenes or Nieper, Bog, Tyras or Niefter, and the 
liter or Danube, all which emptied themfelves into the 
Euxine, and on the north eaft the great and little Dwina 
which empty themfelves, the firft into the white fea, and 

the other into the Gulph of Finland, and therefore not 
known to the antients ; and the Viftula on the weft, which 

runs 



9 

(£) Thefe Ooenians, were fo called for living moftly upon the 
eggs of their fea-foul, which they eat with oaten cakes. The 
Hippopodes were fuppofed to be fo .called from their having 
feet like horfes, or from their going barefoot and hardening 
their feet like horfes hoofs. The Panoti were fo called from 
the hrgenefs of their ears, which was fuch that they could co- 
ver their whole body with them inftead of other rayment (5). 
Some other monftrous people and creatures are alfo mentioned 
by Herodotus : of the firft fort are the Arimafpzeans, fo called 



from the Scythian Arima, one, and Spon, eye ; not becaufe 



they had but one eye, as was abfurdly believed by fome of 
the antients, but rather, as Bochart juftly conjectures, becaufe 
they were fuch excellent archers, at which exercife it k necef- 
fary to ftiut one eye, that the nick-name of one-eyed was given 
them upon that account. To thefe we may add the moun- 
taineers, who are affirmed to have been bald from their infan- 
cy} and another fort which had goats- feet^ not unlike the fa^ 
bulous fatyrs, befides fome monftrous animals, among which 
were reckoned the griffins, who digged up and guarded the 
golden oar or duft (6), all which mews how little were known 

&f thefe regions at that time. 



(5) Vid, Mel. iii. fc $. (6) Herofot. lib. iv. 
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runs into the Scythian fea, and divided Sarmatia from Ger- 
many (F). 

The whole extent therefore of both Scythias, include- 
ing the two Sarmatias, reached in longitude from the 



20th to the 85th degree or even beyond, and from the 

Alps to the promontory of Tabis and ftreight of Anian, 
and in latitude from Caucafus to the attic circle above 28 
degrees. Herodotus indeed tells us, that the Hyperbo- 
reans were not of Scythian race, but another kind of peo- 
e, one fort of which were Androphagi, or Men-eaters, 
fierce and cruel, and another, namely the Baldheads or 
Agrippeans, a wife and peaceable people, efteemed facrcd 




"by all their Deighbours h ; but he fpeaks of all thofe 



mote nations only by report, and with fuch diffid 
that he rather confirms what he faid before, that thofe 
regions were moft likely unknown, if not uninhabited. 

Cities we find none in either Scythia, no not even a 
metropolis, though Herodotus mentions a branch of Scy- 
thians, called Royal Scythians, whom he places along the 
banks of Tanais, which river divides them, he fays, from 
the Afiatic Sarmatians *. Thefe, as (hould feem from 
the fequel of that author, were the only ones who had 
real kings among them, as we fhall fee in the next fe&ion, 
hut fuch was their ways of living, that they never chofe 

to 



h lib. iv. p. 356. Sc feq. Liitlebur. Edit, vol. 2, vid. & 
Mel. lib. iii. c. 9. s Herod, ubi fupra. p. 372, 

(?) The fame author (7) mentions feveral other rivers, of 
which he gives a curious description, as well as of thofe fouth- 
ern ones which we have mentioned above ; but we fliali refer 
the reader to our author for thofe particulars, as well as for the 
rivers we have omitted, becaufe they are either not taken notice 
of by our modern geographers, or at leaft are not reckoned of 
fuch great note and ulefulnefs. 

We fhall, however, take notice of what he fays of the Bo- 
ryftenes, which he compares to the Nile in Egypt, and the next 
jn greatnefs to the Danube. This noble river, fays he, befides 
the beauty and fertility which it gives to the adjoining lands, 
abounds with variety of excellent fifli and pleafant water, and 
doth breed a fort of whale without fpinous bones, which the 
Scythians ufed to fait for food. They called it Antacbaeus; he 
adds, that towards the mouth of it that river yields abundance 
©f fait, which is inceffantly made by the hand of nature. 



(7) idem, ibid, 
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to dwell in cities or fortified places* but to range about as 
their convenience or fafety required. So that we have not 
much further to add concerning their natural or artificial 
curiofities. Two things, however, are worth taking no- 
tice of under this head, the one was a large ftone lying by 

the river Tyres^ in which was to be feen the print of 



Hercules's foot, faid to have been two cubits long;. The 




other was a brazen bowl of an extraordinary capacity, be- 
ing fix inches thick, and containing full fix hundred am- 
phoras or fifty hogftieads. The occafion of catting this 



monftrous velTel we (hall have occafion to mention in its 
proper place. 






T. VI. 



The antiquity, government, laws, religion, 
cuftoms, learning, arts, and trades of the 
antient Scythians. 




that can be met with concerning the antiquity government; 
origin of this nation, hath been already men- 
tioned in the firft fe&ion of this chapter. How foon they 
began to fettle themfelves into a regular government, is as 
impoflible to guefs, as of what kind it was. It appears, 
however, from what we have already hinted out of Hero- 
dotus, that one or two tribes at leai't, that is the royal and 
free Scythians, were under a monarchical one, and that 
thefe two made a much greater figure than all the reft. 
But whether the former was the elder! branch, whether 
it governed immediately over all the reft, whether it ap- 
pointed viceroys over the other provinces of that vaft coun- 
try, or whether every tribe had their own princes, as the 
Philiftines, whether their fuccefiion was hereditary or 
elective, whether defpotic or fubjeft to the laws, we are 
wholly in the dark. What feems moft probable to us from 
the little remains we have left of their hiftory is, that the 
royal dignity, which was confined to one tribe, might 
ftill have a kind of authority over fome of the reft, whilH 
thofe who were more remote from the center had lords, 
laws, and cuftoms of their own, efpecially thofe who in- 
habited the farther parts of it eaftward and northward \ 
and this may be the reafon of that variety of names and 

chara&ers, which we find in thofe few ancient writings 

we 
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we have left concerning them. Thus Herodotus tells us, 
that in procefs of time, when the Scythians were like to 
be invaded by Darius, the king, finding himfelf unable 
to make head aga'inft the invader, invited all the Scythian 
princes, namely thofe of the Taurians, Agathyrfians, Neu- 
rians, Androphages, Melanchlaenians, Budians, and Sar- 
matians, to come to his ailiftance ; all thefe feem to have 
been different branches of the fame flock, and only de- 
generated from the royal one by diftance of time and place. 
So that by this time they differed much in their manners 
and cuftoms, as the fame author there tells us f. The re- 
fult of this fummons was, that the three laft named nati- 
ons joined with the king of Scythia, but the others refu- 
fed to aifift him, under pretence that he was the firft ag- 

greffor. Hence we conclude, that they had fhaken 0 

the yoke of the royal Scythians fome confiderable time 

before, though they might all have been originally under 
it. We (hall fpeak more particularly of thefe eight tribes 
or nations in another place ; at prefent we confine our- 
elves to the two moft confiderable, the royal and free 
Scythians, as being the moft confiderable and the beft known 
of all the reft. 

What their laws were, we can only guefs from the 

taws. excellent character that is given to that nation by ancient 

hiftorians. Such indeed feems to have been their juftice, 
temperance, and contempt of riches and luxury, and fo 
fimple and primitive their way of living, that they could 
not ftand in need of a great number of them. Juftin a 
fums up their character in words to this effect : The Scy- 
thians were a nation, whxh, though inured to labours, 
fierce in war, and of prodigious ftrength, yet could fo 
well mafter their affections, that they made no other ufe 

of their victories than to increafe their fame. Theft among 

them was reckoned fo great a crime and was fo feverely 
puniftied, that they could let their numerous flocks wan- 
der from place to place without danger of lofing them. 
Thefe they efteemed their greateft wealth, living upon 
their milk and cloathing themfelves with their ikins. In- 
ftead of houfes, they ufed to convey their wives and chil- 
dren about in covered waggons, drawn either by horfes or 
oxen, and made capacious enough to carry all their other 
furniture for bedding and for the kitchen. Gold and nl- 

ver were as much defpifed by them as they were efteemed 




•j- lib. iv. * lib. ii. c. 2 
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by other nations, fo that they could not covet that which 
was of no ufe to them. Did the fame moderation and 
difintereftednefs reign among other nations, it would foon 
put an end to our deftrudtive wars. What is {till more 
wonderful, thefe virtues, which the Greeks did in vain 
endeavour to attain by learning and philofophy, were na- 



tural to them, and they reaped thofe advantages from their 



ignorance of vice, which the others could not from their 
knowledge of virtue ( AJ. A nation of this character 
and way of life could therefore want but few laws to fe- 
cure their property, fome others they had with relation 
to religion, cuftoms, and polity, which forbad under pain 

of death, any alteration being made in either, which ex- 
cluded their women from the benefit of marriage, and 
the men from alTifting at their royal feaft, till they had 

killed an enemy (B). Some other of their laws we omit 

here 



(A) This excellent character of the Scythians, how exag- 
gerated foever it may feem in their praife, is neverthelefs con- 
firmed by feveral antient hiftorians and poets; and if a late 




author (i) had but read the teftimonies which the learned Bo* 
chart has brought to confirm it (2), he would not have fo light- 
accufed Juftin of flattering that noble nation at the expence 
of truth. 

(B) With refpect. to the former, Herodotus tells us (3), thaC 
Anacharfis, a Scythian of no fmali confideration, having in his 
travels aflifted at a feftival, which the Cizycians celebrated to 
the mother of the gods, made a vow that if he got fafe back to 
Scythia he would introduce the fame worftiip there. Accord- 
ingly after his return he retired privately into fome woody part 
of that country, where he performed his vow ; but he could not 
do it fo fecretly but a Scythian, who faw him at it, acquainted 
the king with it, who came immediately and mot. him with an. 
arrow upon the fpot. And even one of their kings loft his crowa 
and life for barely attempting to introduce fome of the Grecian 
rites and drefs, as we mall fee in its proper place. 

With refpecl: to the fecond particular, the fame author tells 
us, that it often happened, that fome women, not having the 
good fortune to kill an enemy, were forced to pine away in a 
ftiameful celibacy (4). As to the men, he tells us, that every 
governor of a province, was obliged to make a yeaily wine-feaft 
to all thofe who had killed one or more of their enemies, in 

which they were allowed to caroufe in cups made of the fculls of 

the 



(1) Annotat. in Juftin. Delphin. 1. ii, c. 2, Note 8. (2) Pha 

leg. lib. hi. c. 9. (3) lib. iv. (4) Id. ibid. vid. & Met 
!a» Kb, iii. c. 9. D. Steal, Strab, k al 
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here, becaufe we fhall have occafion to mention them in 
the courfe of this hiftory ; upon the whole, what appears 
of them feems wholly calculated to prevent luxury, fraud* 
and covetoufnefs, and to chefifti that martial fpirit, for 
which they are fb juftly famed in hiftory. 



It ought not to be objected here, that fome of the Scy 



thian tribes bear a quite different character, fome of them 
being of fuch fierce and cruel difpoiition, as even to eat 
the flefh of their enemies. Thofe, as was hinted before, 

were, if under the fame government, at fuch great di- 
flance from the center of it, as to be out of the reach 
of its laws. Add to it, that as the inclemency of the air 
in thofe remote regions might probably incline them to 
Cfuelty , fa the diftance and barrennefs of their country 
might make them lefs heeded, rind probably more inca- 
pable of being reftrained by the common laws. However, 
it muft be owned, with refpe£f. to the warlike temper 
even of the true Scythians, that it was not without a great 
mixture of cruelty, if the Greek hiftorians have not wil- 
fully mifreprefertted them, as we fhall fee by and-by. 

I F me may guefs by fome few fucceifions we find men- 
tioned in hiftory, it feems, their crown was hereditary, 
and yet their kings not fo defpotic as not to be depofed, or 
even put to death, for the violation of their laws. This 
is plain from the inftance we hinted at in the laft note, 
where Scyles havingbeen found celebrating the Bacchanalia 
of the Greeks, his fubje&s revolted from him, and elected 
his brother Oclomafades, who foon after took off his head. 
In all other cafes their kings feem to have been in high 
efteem with the people, as we may guefs from the following 

circumftance out of Herodotus. 

When any of their monarchs fell ftck, (hey fent im- 
mediately for three of their mo ft famous prophets (C), 

w ho 



the flain, and in proportion to the number of them ; whitft thofc 
who had not as yet fignalized themfelvcs like them, were forced 
to Hand at a diftance, beholding the feaft and excluded iron* 
tailing of it. \ 

(C) Thefe were only a kind of pretended conjurers, who con- 
fulted certain omens, and divined, or made a mew of divining, 
by willow fticks gathered up into bundles, wjiich they loolened 
and fpread upon the ground, and then taking and bundling then* 
Hp again, uttering all ^ie while fome conjuring words. It was 
by this art that they pretended to dive into hidden cauies and 10 

prey into futurity. The Scythians feem to have. been very much 



i. 
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who commonly told him, that fome Scythian whom they 
iiamed had perjured himfelf by fwearing by the royal 
throne, which it feems was their moft folemn oath. The 

accufed perfon was thereupon feized, and accufed before 
the king of having brought this diftemper upon him by 
his perjury. If he denied the fact, more prophets were 
fent for 5 if they confirmed the evidence, the man was 
immediately beheaded^ and his goods were divided among 
the three firft accufers. But if they acquitted him, a new 
fupply of them was to be fent for $ and if the majority of 
them did abfolve him, then the firft accufers were tied 
hand and feet, and fet in a cart loaded with faggots and 
drawn by oxem And after they had ftopt the falfe pro- 
phets mouths, as they then called them, they fet fire to 
the wood, which confumed the crjrt and men, and feldom 
failed burning the oxen to death. Our author adds, that 
the male-children of thofe whom the king condemned to 
death feldom efcaped the fame fate. 

Another inftance of their great refpe£r. for their 

tnonarchs is the pompous Solemnity of their funerals* 
which was performed as follows t the embalmers received 
the body covered with Vvax> they opened and cleanfed the 
belly, and having filled it with bruifed cyprefs, incenfe* 
parfley* and anife-feeds, they fewed it up again, and placed 
the corpfe on a chariot, and conveyed it from one tribe to 
another through all the provinces of his kingdom. Eve- 
ry province, where they received the funeral proceffion* 
was obliged to imitate the royal Scythians in their mourn- 
ful ceremonies, which cOnfifted in cutting off one part 

of their ear, (having their heads, wounding themfelves in 

their forehead, nofe, and arm, and piercing their left hand 

with 

tddi&ed to this kind of fuperftition," by the great number of 
thefe ftiam diviners which they had amongft them. Nor was 
this trade confined to the men : the women had much the larger 
Ihare of it; and as they did not pretend to prognofticate by 
toeans of thofe wands, or any other conjuring tricks* but rather 
by an immediate infpiration from fome of their deities, they 
were held in the greateft veneration ; and their oracles, which 
were confulted upon all emergencies, were received as the infal- 
lible anfwers or commands of the Gods* and obeyed with the 
fame readinefs f . 

f Vid, Keyflen antiq* Septentr, Differ*. V, 



Vol. V. 
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with an arrow ; and in .this guife they accompanied the 
hearfe to the next province, till it came at length to that 



of the Gerrians, which was the remoteft in the kingdom 




and was fituate along that part of the Boryfthenes where 
it begins to be navigable. Here the corpfe was depofited 
into a large fquare hole made in the earth, upon a bed 
incompafled round with fpears, which they covered with 
timber : and fpread a canopy over the whole monument. 
In the vacant places of it they placed one t f his concu- 
bines, a cook, a groom, a waiter, a mettenger, fome 
horfes, all ftrangled, and a number of neceflary utenfils, 

and among others fome golden cups. This being done, 
they threw the earth upon it, endeavouring to raife the 
mound as high as they could. As foon as the year was ex- 
pired, they chofe fifty young men of the king's officers, 
who were always to be Scythians, thofe monarchs having 
the power of chuiingwhom they pleafed to their fervice 



and never being attended by Haves. Thefe young men, 



1 



with an equal number of horfes, were ftrangled, their 
bowels were taken out, and their bellies fluffed with ftraw. 
The bodies of the young men were fet aftride upon the 
horfes, and fattened to them by an iron flake. The horfes 
thus mounted were fet upon femicircular boards fupported 
by four pieces of timber, and placed at a convenient <li- 
ftance from each other round the monument, the horfes 
- having a loofe rein fattened to another pott fet up for that 
purpofe b . 

Religion, The Scythians worihipped a plurality of gods and god- 
defies, but that which they reckoned their principal deity 
was Vefta, whom they called Tahiti. The two next 
were Jupiter, whom they called Papeus, and Apia, or 
the earth, which they efteemed his wife. Jupiter, it 
feems, they challenged as their progenitor, and Vefla for 
their queen, as appears by the anfwer which one of their 
kings fent to Darius, when he came to fubdue them to his 
Beitks, empire * ; befides thefe they worihipped Apollo, the ce- 

leftial Venus, and Neptune, under the names CEtofyrus, 
Artimpafa, and Thamimafades. But their favourite god 
feems to have been that of war, to whom alone they de- 
Mars, dicated temples, altars, and images. How his temples 

were built, which Herodotus fpeaks of, he doth not tell 



b Herodot. 1. iv. fid. idid.. See before, p, 20. 
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us , neither is it eafy for us to guefs. It doth not even ap- 
pear from any other antient authors, or from any other 
monuments, that ever they built any properly fo called. 
Groves indeed, and very fumptuous ones too, they. were 
famous for erecting to this deity. In thefe they afFe&ed 
to have one or more oaks of a monftrous fiae, which were 



ted fo facred, that it was facrilege, and was punifh 



ed with the fevereft death j to lop fo much as a branch or 
fprig, or even to wound the bark. Thefe they never fail- 
ed to fprinkle plentifully with the blood of their vi&iins* 
infomuch, that the rind of feme of the oldeft of them 



was covered, or even incruftate, with it+. We 




therefore inclined to believe, that Herodotus, who learn- 
ed thefe things by word of mouth, and had never feen 
them himfelf, might, for want of a good interpreter, mi-' 

ftake them for temples, and fuppofe them to be built like 
'thofe of other nations. 

How fpacious thefe groves muft have been, may be 

feen in the laft quoted antiquarian, or be guefled at by the 

vaft extent of the altars, which, Herodotus tells us, they 
erecled in them to that favourite deity, one of which at 
leaft they were obliged to have in every precind. It was 
to be made of fmall wood tied up into bundles, and to co- 
Ver three ftades of land in length and breath, though it 
was not proportionable in its height. The top of it, 
which was quadrangular, had three fides perpendicular, as * 
and the fourth had a gradual declivity to render the top of 
iteafy of accefs. One hundred and fifty loads of faggots 
^ere to be brought yearly to each altar, to fupply thofe 
which had been putrified by the inclemency of the winter. 

ii the top of each of thefe heaps was ere&ed an old iron 
•cymetar, which flood there as the image, or rather em* 
olem, of the deity. To him, betides all other cattle, in 
common with their other gods, and in much greater num- 
ber, they facrificed horles, which were a martial creature ; 
a nd, what was ftill more fhocking, every hundredth man 

*key took prifoner from their enemies. This laft bloody Human k 
offer i 1 

^ptive's head, after which they cut his throat, and re- 
vived his blood into a bowl, with which, afcendiner to 




g was made by pouring a libation of wine upon the 



Jhetop of the altar, they went and warned the v d_. v _ 
' w °rd. As to this victim, they only cut off his right 



Ff 



arm 



Keyfler. antiq. Septentr. Differt. 3. fcalib. paflu 
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arm clofe to the fhoulder, and throwing it up into the air 
they left it expo fed in the place where it fell, and the reft 
of the body in that where it was killed. 

As to their other victims, which they facrificed either 
to Mars or to any other deity, they obferved the fame rites 
every where without variation ; they brought the bead and 
tied its four feet together with a flip-knot, and he who of- 
ficiated as prieft came behind, and at once loofed the cord 
and knocked the vidtim down. Whilft it was falling, he 
called upon the deity to whom it was offered, and then 
ftrangled it with a cord which he twitted with a ftick ; and 
as foon as it was dead he fet about flaying and drefiing it, 
without any previous libation or ceremony. -The flefft 
was put into pots, and whenever thefe were not read) 



hand into the paunch of the creature, mixing with it a 



proportionable quantity of water ; and if wood could not 
be had, they burnt the bones inftead of it. When the 



flefh was fuifieiently boiled, the prieft made an offering of 



part of the meat and inteftines to the deity by throwing 
before its altar, and the reft was, we may fuppofe, beftow- 
ed to feaft the prieft and votaries. Thus in cafes of ne- 
eeflity, as when they went out to war and the like, they 
made the victim furnifh them with all things neceflary for 
the facrifice. Of all the beafts the horfe was efteemed the 
nobleft, and confequently the moft acceptable vi&im. As 
for fwine, thev detefted it, not only as unfit to eat, but 



be fuffered to live among them. They took care 



alfo to offer to their gods the firft- fruits of their cattle, 
ground*, and of the fpoil they took in war. Some conli- 
derable part of the latter they were wont to fend to the 
Delphic Apollo * it was ufually conveyed thither by a 
number of their moft honourable virgins, and under a fuf- 
ficient efcort. But the length and difficulty of the way, 
and the dangers, and other obftacles of the journey, our 



f, obliged them to difcontinue it. This 



all that we find remarkable concerning their religion. 

But before we come to fpeak of their manners, cuf- 
toms, and fueh other particulars, it will be neceflary to 
caution our readers once for all, that as we recieve a 
great part of our intelligence from Herodotus, Homer, 
and other Greek authors, who cannot be fuppofed I to have 

feeen well afFe&ed to the Scythians, by whom their co 



try 



+ Heroclot. lib. iv. 
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try had been fo often invaded, plundered, ravaged, and 



fometimes almoft deftroyed ; we muft not give too implicit 



a credit to many things which they relate, very much to the 
difhonour of that ancient and warlike nation. Some of them 
we fhallfhave occafion to confute in the fequel of this hi- 
ftory, arid others are of fo horrid a nature as to exceed our 
belief, efpecially when we compare them with the charact- 
er which Juftin gives of them, and as it has been learnedly 
vindicated by Bochart, as we have lately {hewn ; this cau- 
tion once premifed, we hope our readers will the better 
judge of what we are now going to give out of thofe au 



thors concerning; the cuftoms of this nation, which are not 



9 * 



to be found in any of them, without fome mixture of 
barbarity. 

1 Thus we are told, that their alliances and contracts were Contra&s, 
ratified with the following ceremonies : they poured fome 
wine into an earthen . veffel, into which the contracting 
parties were to mingle fome of their own blood, which 

they drew by a flight incifion made in fome part of their 
body. They then dipped into the mixture the prints of 
fome warlike weapons, fuch as a fcymetar, arrow, dart, 
javelin, or battle- ax. The parties then uttered fome dire 
imprecations on the fir ft breaker of the covenant, an4 
having took each of them a draught of the liquor, they de- 
fired fome of the moft confiderable among the by-ftanders 
to pledge them, and to be witnefles of the contract, which 
being ufually complied with by them, the bargain was rec- 
koned fo facred, that they thought no punifhment fevere 



enough either in this life or in the next for the breaker of it, 

Their warlike temper and exploits were fumciently Valomy 
known to the antients ; fcarce is there any nation to be met 
with in hiftory fo famous for conquering where- ever they 
carried their arms, even as auxiliaries, and themfelves re- 
maining ftill unconquered. Their frugal and fimple man- 
ner of life may indeed be fuppofed to have been a great 
prefervative againft fuch invafions, as other more opulent 
and luxurious nations were expofed to. But 'tis plain, 
this was not always the cafe, fince we find they were once 
invaded by the king of Perfia at the head of a moft puiiTant 
army, from the power of which nothing but their valour 
and policy could have delivered them : but of this in its 
proper place, as well as of their conqueft of greater Afia, 
which could not be wrefted out of their hands but by the 

blackeft treachery. But upon the whole> fucb was then? 

F f 3 ftreng<!i 
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ftrength and courage whenever they entered into an of- 

fenfive or defenfive war, that, as Thucydides himfelf tells 

us, no nation, either in Europe or Alia, could equal them/ 
either for ftrength, valour, or conduct, ; nor indeed any 
thing refill: their power, provided they were but unanir 
rnous among themfelves b . 

Such care they took to cultivate this martial genius a- 
mong them, that even their women were inured to it be- 
times, infomuch, that they could not be admitted into ma- 
trimony till they had killed at leaft one enemy with their 
pwn hands c , as we have hinted already. As for their 
youth, they were not without fome confiderable encou- 
ragements to infpire them with martial valour, or indeed 
rather ferocity, if Herodotus doth not bely them : for he 
tells us, that they were wont to drink the blood of the firft 
prifoner they took, and to prefent the heads of all the men 
they killed in light to their monarch ; thefe were either re- 
turned or regiftered, and intitled the perfon to feveral pri- 
vileges, fuch as being prefent at fome public feafts, (haring 
the fpoil of their enemies, and fuch like ; to which no man, 

was to pretend till he had killed at leaft one enemy. As 
therefore the worth and merit of a man did rife in propor- 
tion to the number of heads he had knocked off, they ufed 
to take the {kins of the flain, to ftretch, dry, and tan 
them, and then hang them at their horfes bridles, where 
they ferved both for trophies and napkins to the owner ; he 
being always moft eftcemed who wore the greateft number 
of them. Their' pride, or rather barbarity, if we may 
believe our author, went fo far with fome of them, that 
they took off and drefled the whole (kins of the flain, anc| 
covered both their quivers and horfes, and fome times deck- 
ed their own bodies with them *. 

Had they, only exercifed this kind of favage pride a- 
ainft thofe who came to invade them, it might indeed 
•admit of fome mitigation, as it would have been done not 
only in defence of their country and in determent to all in-? 
vaders of it ; but as they might naturally enough think 
fuch men deferved no better fate, who attempted the con- 
queft of a country, which had nothing to tempt or fatis- 





fe lib. ii. f e a. 97. * Vid. Herodot.ubi. fupra, Plat, de leg, 

ib. vii. Hippocrat. N Damafcen, J uftuu & a]. *BOT* 
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fy the avarice or ambition of the conqueror (D), But 
doth not appear from our author, that they gave much 

better quarters to thofe whofe territories they did invade 
And it would have been cruel and impolitic in them to have 
condemned their young women to celibacy, till they were 
able to produce fome fuch trophies of their martial pro^ 
wefs, if they were not to be gained in any but a defenfive 
war, which their poverty joined to their known valour 
will not permit us to fuppofe to have been frequent enough 
for that end. It is then more likely from what we quoted 
above out of Thucydides, that as they are affirmed to have 
lived moflly upon plunder, inftead of going out of 
their vaft territories, they made mutual incurlions one tribe 
againft another, which they again retaliated upon the firffc 
opportunity, without forgetting, however, their affinity 
fo far, as not to joyn their forces againft a common enemy 



or invader, whenever neceffity required it. 

How populous the Scythians were is not agreed. If it 



be allowed, that they made fuch frequent and bloody in 

roads one upon another, we cannot but fuppofe, that it 
muft have thinned them exceedingly. On the other hand, 
if we confider their plain and laborious way of living, 
their climate, conftant exercife, hardinefs, and other fuch* 
like advantageous circumftances, which rendered them 
lufly and ftrong, prolific and long-lived, one can hardly 
conceive, they could be other than a populous nation : 
for we are told, that very few died of ficknefs, but all in 
general lived to a good old age, infomuch, that many of 
them being weary of the world before death took them 

out 



(D) This was the argument which, Juftin tells us (5), they 

made ufe of to diffuade the king of Egypt from attempting a war 
againft them, for, faid they to his heralds, it were madnefs for, 
the opulent Egyptians to invade fo poor a nation as ours, where 
they could get nothing but death and wounds : whereas the Scy- 
thians would fall upon them with utmoft iiercenefs at the 
fight of fo rich plunder as victory would intitle them to. Such 
a meljCage they fent afterwards to Darius when he had entered 
Scythia, that as they had neither cities, houfes, fields, vineyards, 
nor indeed any other valuable treafures in their country, except 
their families, and the fepulchres of their anceftors, for which 
however, they were always known to fight with uncommon bra.* 

very j the invader ran a much greater rifk than they (6). 



(5) lib. ii. c. 2. (6) Vid. & Herodot. I nrv 
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but of it ; it was ufual with fuch to haften their exit by 
throwing themfelves from fome eminence into the fea or in- 
to fome river d . Herodotus, however, who feems in doubt 
whether they were indeed fo populous as fome, or fo thin 
as other, reports reprefent them, gives us an authentic in 
fiance and monument in favour of the former, which is i 

follows : they had it feems a cuftom, not uncommon t 
other nations *, at their firft taking of the field to muft( 



their fighting men, and to make every man caft an arrow 



or, according to our author, the head or point of one, in- 
to a proper receptacle, which at their return from the ex- 
pedition was again taken up. By this they could eafily 



compute not only the number of their men, butalfo 



of their flain, or of thofe who either ran away, or abfent- 
ed themfelves from the war. It was at fome fuch mufter 
as this that one of their kings, whom Herodotus named 
Ariantes e , being prefent, and obferving thefe heads of 
arrows to amount to an immenfc bulk and weight, as he had 
indeed a prodigious army Under him, ordered them to be 



melted and caft, or made into that large capacious vefTel 
have lately fpoken of and which, our author tells us, 
was ftill extant in his time, and though full fix inches 
thick, yet was large enough to hold 600 amphoras, that is, 
about 50 hogftieads, and remained ftill a monument of 
this prodigious army. There is indeed no making of an 
exacl: eftimate from this ftory, fuppofing it literally true : 
but might not this unwieldy veflel have been at firft d 

figned only to keep the arrows which every foldier threw 
in, and the other part of the ftory have been foifted in 
procefs of time. However, fuppofing the fact as related, 
and that it muft have been a prodigious army that could 
furnifli metal enough for fuch a monftrous veflel, yet 
might it not neceflarily follow, that the Scythian nation, 
was more populous than its neighbours, confid 
vaft extent of it. But what feems to be a ftronger argu- 
ment for it is, the colonies which they were continually 
fending out, chiefly towards the fouthern parts of the world, 



of which we (hall have further occafion to fpeak in the 
fequel. 

As they cultivated no art nor fciences except that of 
war, nor fcarcely any trade or commerce except pafturage, 

the reader muft expecl: us to be very barren on thefe two 

heads 



* 

fl Mela, lib. ill c. 5. Hcrodot. & al. f. See before^ 



p. 17. i' no. iv, 
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beads. Thucydides in the place above quoted feems indeed 
to commend their induftry and fagacity in procuring all 
things neceffary for life, in fuch a manner, as would in- 
cline one to believe them to have been exeat encouraeers of 



induftry and manufacture : and another Greek author 
fpeaks much of the trade and commerce which they carried 




th all the fea-coafts of the Hellefpont *. But as to 

the latter, we are much inclined to believe, that, like 
fome of his predeceffors, he has miftook them for the Celtes, 
who, as we have obferved in a former fe£lion, were be- 
come great merchants both by fea and land under their king 
Mercury. For as for the Scythians, their way of living 
was altogether incompatible with it, as will appear by-and- 

They do not fo much as feem to have known any 
thing of writing, till they brought it with them from Afia, 
after their twenty- eight years invafion of it : neither do we 
find any footfteps of their having had fuch poetic hiftorians 
as were the Curetes among the Celtes, or the Bards and 
Druids among the Gauls. Herodotus, who has wrote fo 
much concerning them, doth not fo much as hint his have- 
ing received his intelligence from any of their records, but 
barely from tradition ; and that is one reafon why we o- 

mit many fabulous things he has faid of them from the 

common report of their neighbours ; fince it is hardly to 

be expe&ed, they either could, or would, give a true 
character of a nation, with whom they had no commerce 
except in a hoftile way. 
Their language is ftill more unknown to us, whatever Languagc> 



(lifcoverics fome modern antiquarians may fancy to have 
made about it. The vaft extent of their territories, to- 
gether with their intermingling with other nations, could 
not but caufe it to fpiit itfelf into a vaft number of dialects, 
from which moft probably have fprung the Mufcqvitifh, 
Slavonick, Polifh, Danim, Swedifh, Saxon, and many 

others ; between which, one can but barely difcover affi- 
nity enough to make us believe them fprung from the fame 



mother. This we may, however, venture to aiHrm, as 
more than a probable conjecture from a vifible vein of the 
Celtic ftill preferved, as We have feen to this day among 
us, and which runs through all thofe various languages ; 
that they did not antiently difFer much more from it, than 

the Hebrew, Cbaldee, and Syriac. Neither is it fo much 

to 



I Pictys Crct. de bell. Troj, 1, iu C. #. 
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to be wondered at, that they fhould have branched out into 
fuch a vaft variety, as that they mould ftill preferve fo much 
of their priftine affinity as we find they do. We have in 
a former fe&ion endeavoured to account for the great num- 
ber of words and phrafes that are found not only in thofe 

porthern languages, but alfo in the Latin, Greek, Arabic, 

and Perfic, which {hew them to have been fo many dialec~ts 
of the old Celtic ; if thofe few relics of the Scythians, 
which we have left in the names of their kings, tribes, and 
diftricts, do not fo plainly appear to be of Celtic extrac- 
tion, we muft remember, they have paft through fo many 
different hands, and have fo often changed their drefs, ef- 
pecially among the Greeks, that they may be eafily fup- 
pofed to have quite loft their antient form. We may add, 

that fome of them are perfectly Greek, or tranflated from 
the Scythian into that language (Fj.- 

Their chief manufactures feem to have confifted moft- 
ly in building their waggons for their families and baggage, 
which being covered with the fkins of beafts, they muft 
have had fome notion of tanning them, as well as thofe 
with which they covered their own bodies.. We may like- 
wife reafonably fuppofe, .that they fabricated their own 
weapons, which were fcymetars, javelins, axes, but ef- 
pecially bows and arrows, at which they are faid to have 
been fo expert, that their very children were trained to 
fhootat a mark even as they rode on horfeback ; info- 
much, that it became a common proverb, that the Scythi- 
ans were as dextrous at their bow, as the Greeks were at 
their lyre. Hence Cyaxares, king of Media, is reported 
to have fent his fon to be brought up under them to learn 
the ufe of the bow. They were no lefs expert h or fern en * 

(GJ, infomuch; that we find them called ^oro^rat by He- 
rodotus' 

f Kerodot. lib. i. 

i 

(F) Of this kind is the name of the Ocenes, a Scythian tribe* 
fo called in Herodotus from their living upon the eggs of wild 
fowl, and comes from the Greek wov . The Nomades were fo 
Called from voavi pafture. Of the fame extraction, were the Hyp- 
popodes, Androphagi, and feveral others, which we need not 

point out to the reader. 

(G) This the learned Bochart obferves the words of the pro- 
phet (7) to allude to,where fpeaking of the army of Magog ox Scy- 

thia* 



(7) Ezek* xxsviii, 3, 



♦ 
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rodotus and Lucian. and their very women are affirmed 

to have been fo well inured to riding and {hooting, that 
they did not come one jot behind the men &. The an-* 
tients obferve, that they had neither mules nor aiTes ; and 
the reafon they give is, that the country was too cold for 
thofe creatures. Experience has fince (hewn the contrary, 
at leaft with refpecl: to the latter ; but the true reafon feems 
to be, that their horfes, which they bred in great quanti- 
ties, could anfwer all the purpofes of the other two, and 

at the fame time be more fwift and expeditious than they, 
whenever occafion required it. 

As for agriculture, it doth not appear that they had any, 

Herodotus indeed tells us of one province of them, whofe 

inhabitants called themfelves Olbiopolitans, and the Greeks 
Boryfthenians, as they Ijved on the north fide of that ri- 
ver ; and thefe he likewife called hufbandmen, becaufc 
they fowed grain, not for food, but for fale h . But the 
reft of the Scythians wholly neglected it, chufing rather 
to roam where they found the be ft pafture for their cattle, 
and contenting themfelves with the fpontaneous product of 
the earth without being at the trouble of manuring it. 
And this is in all likelihood the caufe why we read of fo 
many defarts, vaft forefts, and large uninhabited tra&s of 
land between tribe and tribe, in the writings of antient 
hiftorians and geopraphers. What they did with the wool 
of their flocks we read not, but by their cloathing them- 
felves with the (kins of wild or tame beads *, as we are told 
they did, one may conclude, they did not manufacture it. 
And as thofe (kins were of their own drelling, they wanted 
Hill lefs the help of foreign manufactures. Smiths they muft 
have had, both for their various arms, making their wag- 
gons, and other neceflary tools ; and as to their arrows, 
dans, javelins, and fuch like weapons, if their heads were 

made of copper, as it is probable they were, if the ftory we 

have 



«Id. lib. iv. Lucian. in Toxar. & Hermot. Mela, lib. i. 
c 21. iii. iv. Bochart. ubi fupra, & al. h Herodot. ubi 

ra. Juftin, lib. ii. c. 2. Mela & al. * Id. ibid. 




thia, he calls their horfe ^^^^l^a^nBlCDTa 

Suffim uparafhim lebufhe Miklol, iiories and horlemen, cioa- 
thed with perfection, or completely difciplined and armed, or, 
as Kimki renders it, expert in all kind of weapons, and our En- 
gWh verfion cloathed with all kind of armour 5 for fuch it ap- 
pears the Scythian horfe were* 
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have related above of the large copper veffel that was made 
of them be literally true, there was ftill lefs art required 
in making them, fince they might eafily caft them in a 



uld. Their bows might alfo be made of the fame me 
tal like thofe of other antient nations, though it is not im- 
probable, they might alfo have fome fmiths to forge iron 
and Heel weapons, befides thofe they might take from their 
enemies. It is indeed hardly to be fuppofed, they could 
make their waggons without the help of fuch artifts, though 
upon the whole it doth appear, that they wanted as few 
trades as any nation, and ufed none they could poflibly do 
without: 

Their chief riches and food confiding in their nu- 
merous herds, they entrufted the care of them to fhep- 
herds, who were a lower rank of Scythians below the 
martial men, and had flaves and captives under them. 

Shepherds They ufed to move from pafture to pafture, with the per- 
and martial- f ons an( j f am ji; es which were unfit to goto the wars, 

Thefe did chiefly live upon honey and milk, efpecially that 
of their mares, from which creature, if Herodotus was 
rightly informed, they had a ffrange way of forcing plen- 
ty of it by blowing wind into their privities. What pro- 
villons the warlike fort made, when they were abfent from 
their flocks, we cannot guefs, and it is likely when they 
came into an enemies country, they took care to feize up- 
on all the cattle they could meet with. 
Polygamy. From an inftance or two we read of their kings, it feems 

as if they allowed of polygamy, and were not over ftricl 
in their marriages. Some we find took wives from other 
nations, and one of them we read of, who married his 
own father's widow, but whether the fame liberty was al- 
lowed to private men we cannot affirm. The reafon the 
Scythians gave for abhorring the bacchanalian feafts of the 
Greeks, namely, that it was unreafonable to fuppofe that 
a god Ihould drive men into all the violent tranfports of 
madnefs, feems to (hew, that drunkennefs was not com- 
mon among them. And indeed we do not find, that they 

fea&ng. " were muc ^ g' ven to fcafting. One wine-feaft they had, 

however, once a year in every diuricT:, for thofe who, as 
we hinted before,' had fignalized themfelves by killing on^ 
or . more of their enemies. Another we read of, which 
was ufed at funerals, and with which we fhall elofe this 

article, fmce we have no more to fay concerning their 



other cuftoms 
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We have already fpoken of the funeral obfequies which 
they paid to their monarchs. When any other perfon died, 

his neareft relations caufed his embalmed body to be carried 

in a chariot from houfe to houfe among his friends and a< 

quaintance, who received and feafted them in their turn, 
letting part of the fame things before the deceafed, which, 
they did to their guefts. This was continued forty days, FuneraI ob 
after which the perfon was buried, and his attendants wentfequies. 
and purified themfelves, not by any ablution, but by the 
fmokeof fome hemp-feed peculiar to the count; y, which, 
being thrown upon fome burning ftones, emitted a much 
more agreeable perfume than the irankincenfe ufed in 
Greece, and fo tranfported the company as to fet them a 
howling aloud. This ferved inftead of walhing, which 
the Scythians, our author tells us, never pra£tifed. Not How their 
even the women, who ufed, inftead of it,, to anoint their women pre 
bodies and face with a pafte,which they made with cyprefs,^ erved thei 
cedar, and frankincenfe, ground upon a rough (lone, and eau y * 
foaked in water, which pafte, being taken off the next 
day, rendered their fkins clean, mining, and fweet 

There remains, thatwefhould fay a v/ord or two of 
thofe other petty kingdoms of Scythia, and of fome par 



ticularities, wherein they differed from the royal Scythi 



ans. For whether they were all really defcended from 
the fame flock, as we fuppofed it in the beginning, or 
whether they did fpring from fome other of Magog's bre- 
thren, yet fince they inhabited fo confiderable a part of 
Scythia, and made fuch figure in the hiftory of their wars 
in conjunction with the royal tribes, we cannot well omit 
at leaft thofe of the greateft note. 

The Samaritans, we have already hinted , are affirmed Sarmatians* 

by Herodotus, to have been the offspring of the Scythians 
(H) and Amazons. Thefe warlike women, or, as the 



Scythians 



1 



Herodot. ubi fupra. 



(H) Some authors, however, from a paffage in Pliny (8), 
where he tells us, that they were reported to be defcended from 

the Medes ; and another out of Juftin, who tells us, that the 
language of the Parthians was a mixture of Scythic and Medifti 
(9), have luppoied, that the Sarmatfans, who moll refemble the. 
Parthians, were the offspring of the Medea ; and that the name 
©f Sarmatian was only a corruption of the Chaldee »"1 13 "1 HW 



(8) lib. vi. c. 7, (9) lib. xli 
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Scythian name Aior Patta imports, Man- flayers, in their 
flight from the Grecians having landed near the precipices 
of the Palus Meotis belonging to the free Scythians, and 
having been perfuaded to be married to them, did in their 
turn prevail upon them to leave that part of Scythia, where 
they pretended they could not conveniently live with them* 
and to pafs into the province of Sarmatia on the other fide 
of the Tanais* Hence our author fays, the Sarmatian 
women retained ftill the Amazonian temper and way of 
life, being more warlike than the reft of the Scythian fe- 
males, and the language, of the country became a corrupt 
Scythian, becaufe the Amazons never could perfectly learn 
that language, but taught it their offspring, corrupt as 
themfelves fpake it. Here it chiefly was, that virgins were 
unqualified for matrimony till they had difpatched an ene^ 
my in the field k . 

The Taurians had this inhuman cuftom, that they fa- 

Taurians. crificed to a virgin all that were fhipwrecked, and all the 

Grecians which they caught upon their coafts. This bloo- 
dy offering was performed by knocking the perfon on the 
head with a club, after many dire imprecations, and fling- 
ing his carcafs down the hill on which their temple was 
built, or, as others told our author, by burying the body, 
and referving only the head to be ftuck on a pole. Thefe 
Taurians pretended, that the virgin Demon whom they 
thus worfliipped was Iphigenia Agamenon's daughter* 
They lived chiefly by war and rapine, and were very cr 




k Id. ibid. Mela, ubi fupra 



Sheer Madai (10), a refidue or fprout of the Medes* We can 

affirm nothing certain about it, but yet we think Herodotus may 
be more relied upon than the other two, who fpoke at a much 
greater diftance of time and place than hei However, if what 

they fay be true, it proves what we obferved before, that the 
defendants of Gomer and his brothers did make their migra» 
tions as it were in columns, and only feparated by degrees from 

each other. 

As to the Parthians, though their name in the Scythic and 
Celtic flgnifies feparated, it feems probable, that they were 
rather Gomerians or Celtes driven out by their own countrymen 



who having forced themfelves . into a country of the Medes, 



were by them called Parthians, or banilhed (11). 



(10) Vid. Mela, lib. iii. c. 4. & alib. Bochart. lib. iii 



t. 14. (u) Vid. Pezron. Ant. Nat. ch. nr. 
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ans. 



el to thofe that fell into their hands. The Agathyriians 
are laid to have had their women incommon,in order to link 

the men more ftrictly together, and to prevent jealoufies 

and other ill efte&s of matrimony. The Neurian pro- . 
vince being infefted with dangerous ferpents, they were 
at length forced to leave it for that of the Budians. They 
obferved the cuftoms of Scythia 'in moft particulars, only 
etended to greater fkill in magic than they, and were 
reported to be transformed into wolves for a few days, af- 
ter which they refumed their own mape l . 

The word of all' were the Androphagi or Men- eaters, Budians < 
who obferved neither law nor juftice, and had nothing Andropha 
in common with the reft, but their drefs and breeding of 
cattle. The Melanchoenians were fo called for affe&ing 
to go always in black : they followed the Scythian cuftoms, 
except that they fed upon human Hem, which the free. 

Scythians did not, nor indeed any other tribes, at leaft as 
common food, but only on fome particular occafions, fuch 
as we (hall have occafion to mention by-and-by. The Bu- 
dians were a populous nation famed for blue eyes and red 
hair : in this province above all the reft did they build them 

, and called it Gelonus, whofe houfes and hi 
were of timber, and each fide of the walls was three 
hundred ftades in length : it had temples and chapels de- Gelonian?, 
dicated to the Grecian gods ; and here they celebrated 
the Bacchanalia triennially. The people of the province 

differed from that of the city, in that the former apolied 





themfelves to the keeping of cattle, and thefe to till their 
land, plant gardens, and live upon the product of them 
and of their corn-fields ; in a word, thefe Geloniana 
had fo much better minds than the Budians, that they 
feemed, and in our author's opinion really were, ano- 
ther people. This province yielded otters, beavers, and 
other fuch animals ; their fkins fewed together were ufed 
for garments, and the tefticles againft hyfteric difeafes. 
The Ocenes, Panoti, Arimafpaei in Scythia Europeana 

we have fpoken of in a former note, and have nothing more 
to add to it here, except that they did more refemble the 

royal Scythians than any others, in moft particulars, espe- 
cially in their warlike genius, and ftmplicity of living. 
The laft two nations or tribes of Scvthians worth our 

Qtice were the Scythian Nomades, inhabiting, as we 

have 
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have feen upon the north-weft of the Cafpian fea, and 

Scythian the Maffagetes on the eaft. As for the Amazons, as they 

Komadess are accountec j fomewhat fabulous, we (hall fpeak of then! 

in a feperate note (I.) The Nomades differed' fo little 

from 



(I) Concerning thefe fo famed and fo much queftioned female 

warriors, it were endiefs to trouble ourfelves with all that has 
been written on either fide ; thofe feem to come neareit the 
truth, who neither altogether reject what has been faid of thera 
by the antients, nor altogether credit all the wonders that are 

recorded of them. If we compare the warlike genius of the 
Scythian women in general, and more particularly that of the 
Sarmatians, in whofe neighbourhood lived ihefe Amazons if 
they were not originally of the fame blood, with the occafion 
which gave birth to this ftrange kind of government, namely, 
the treacherous murder of their huhbands, and their being in 



danger of becoming a prey to their murderers and m a ftrange 



y i If, I fay, we conlider all thefe circumltances, there 
will be nothing fo improbable in the brave and mafcuiine me- 
thod they took to fave themlelves from flavery and to revenge 
the daughter of their hu{bands< We may add, that the Scy- 
thian as well as Celtic women were anciently held in great au-* 
thority and veneration, for their Jkill in divination above the 
men, infomuch, that the latter are even upbraided by antient 



authors (12) for fuifering them to afiift at and fteer their coun- 
cils as they pleafed, and to have even prefided in all courts of 

judicature and other affemblies 5 in which their judgment was 

generally reckoned decifive, becaufe they were fuppofed to be 



divinely infpired (13). Being therefore thus inured to council* 



execution, and wanike exploits, exafperated by the treacherous 
butchery of their hufbands, and become, as it were, defperate 
at the profpecl of their impending ilavery ; we need not won- 
der, that they fo foon fell upon the moft effectual means of make- 
ing a noble defence, and like fo many heriones, having cho* 
fen one or two of the wifeft and ftouteit among them to lead 
them to an offenfive war againft their enemies, they carried it 
on with fuch courage and conftancy, and with fuch fuprizing 
fecefs. And if their warlike temper, their government, cuftoms* 
valour, conduct, and atchievements, have been exaggerated be 



yond credibility, it is no more than hath been done with refpect 

to other nations, governments, kingdoms, and conquerors* 

whom it were nevertheiefs abfurd to treat as fabulous upon that 

account. It is certainly more equitable to make the lame al- 
lowance 



(12) Vid. Tacit, de Mor, German, cap. viii. & alib. Polysen. 
In Stratagem. 1. vii. Plutarch, lib de virt Mulier. Csef. Comment; 

L i. c. 50. Strab. Geograph. lib. vii. (13) Vid. Keyfler, 

anttq Septencr. divert, 5, 
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from the royal Scythians, except in this appellative, that 
we fhall need fay no more about them, than that they did, 
like them, follow a wandering life, living no longer in 

one 




lowance in both cafes, than to fuppofe, that fo many hiftoriaji?, 

who have written of either of them, were guilty of wilful for- 
gery, or too great credulity (14). 

The occafion of this new female government was as follows : 
Two noble Scythian youths, whom our author calls Hylinos 
and Scolopitus (15), having been forced to yield to a contrary 
faction, about the time of the fir ft irruptions of the Scythians 
into Afia, and in the reign of Sefoftris king of Egypt, retired 
into part of Cappadocia with their wives and families. They 
brought with them alfo a very confiderable number of warlike 
youths, by whofe affiftance they got poffeffion of the region of 
Thermofciria, on the river Thermodon, from which they ufed 

to make frequent incurfions into the neighbouring countries for 
feveral years, till they were at length all treacheroufly murdered 
by thofe nations Their wives were no fooner apprized of it, 
than, partly through fear of flavery and partly through defire 
of revenge, they put themfelves under the conduct of fome o 
their greateft heroines, and prepared for a bloody war againft 
the murderers* That nothing might obftruct their fury, they 
renounced all future marriages with mankind, calling it an un- 
worthy kind of flavery, and deftroyed the rendue of their huf-*. 
bands who had efcaped the daughter, that fo, being all upon 
the fame foot, they might purlue their defigns with equal ar- 
dour and courage. The confequence was, tha,t they fell up- 
on the conquerors with fuch bravery ajid fuccels, that they 
totally overthrew them, greatly enlarged their own dominions, 
and made their neighbours fue to them for peace. One of their 
conditions was, that they lhould yearly have a month's intercourfe 
with each other, in order to keep up the breed, after which 
they brought up all their girls in their own way, cutting off 

their right breafts, that they might be no obftruclion to their 

Shooting, whence they came to be called Amazons ; and as for 

the boys that were born to them, they either killed them, ac- 
cording to our author, or fen t them back to their fathers, accor- 
ding to Herodotus (16). 

Thefe furprizing exploits were atchieved under the govern- 
ment and conduct of two famous queens, Lampedo or Lampeto p 

and Marthefia or Marphefia, who boafted themfelves to be the 

daughters 



(14) Vid. S. W. Rawl. hi! lib. iv. c. 2. feci. x\r, (15) Jaf- 
tin. ex Trog, 1. ii. e. 4- 
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one place than they found plenty of pafture for their cattle; 

after which they removed to frefli grounds, and when cal- 
led to the wars, left their families and flocks with their 
ftiepherds till their return p. 



The 



t Mela, lib. iii. c. 6. 



daughters of Mars ; and having carried their conquefts into Afia 
and buik fome cities there, this laft, who had been left there 
with an army to fecure their conqueft, whilft the former re- 
turned home loaden with fpoils, was afterwards furprized, and 

cut off with the re** of her female warriors by fome bands of 
barbarians. 

She wa!s fucceeded by her daughter Ortara or Orthya, whofe 
valour, added to her living in perpetual virginity, did not a little 
raife the glory of the Amazonian name. To this fucceeded An- 
fiopha, whofe fillers, Hypolite and Menalippe,. are reported to 
have challenged Hercules' and Thefeus, and to have been with 
great difficulty overcome by thofe two heroes. 4. Penthefilea 
was another famous Amazonian queen, who is faid to have 
come at the head of an army of her viragoes to the affiftance of 
Priamus king of Troy. *Tis added, that me was the inven- 
trefs of the battle-ax, and was at length killed by Pyrrhus the 
fon of Achilles. Some other particulars related of thofe heroi- 
nes fmell fo much of the fable, that we mail dwell no longer up- 
on them (16}. 

The bloody re encounter between Thomyris, an6ther of their 
warlike queens, and Cyrus king of Perfia has been taken notice 
of in another chapter f ; and the amorous one between Alex- 
ander the Great and the famous queen Thaleftris ftiallbefpo* 
ken of in its proper place. It is under this laft that the Ama- 
zonian race and kingdom is faid to have received its final 
period. 

We muft not omit fome other memorable occurrences con- 
cerning a colony of thefe female worthies, which happened in 
the reign of fome of the foregoing queens ; it is not eafy to 
gueis which j and which are mentioned by another author (17) 
in his hiftory of the Scythians. • 

The Grecians, who had obtained a fignal victory over the 
Amazons, near the river Thermodon, were carrying off the 
refidue that had efcaped the daughter, in three Ihips, into their 
own country. While they were at fea, the Amazons confpirea 
againft them, and killed all the men they had on board with 
them ; but being altogether unacquainted with navigation, even 
With the ufe of the rudder, fails, and oars, they were driven 




{16) Vid. Juft. ubi fupra & Paufan. in Attic, c. h\ t See 
fcefore, p. 67. (17) Herodot. L iv. 
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The Maflagetes did likewife imitate the free Scythians 
in their habit, manner of living, arms, and warlike genius ; 

but they ufed, befides bows and arrows, for which thofe 
were fo famed, javelins and fcymetars. Brafs fervedthem in- 
{lead of fteel for making their offenfive weapons, and as to 
their defenfive ones, they added fome ornaments made of gold, 
efpecially in their helmets, belts, and armour. Their hor^ 
fes were likewife fenced with a breaft-plate of brafs, 
whilft their bridles, and other furniture, were adorned with 
gold ; for filver and iron were not ufed by them, becaufe 
their country did not produce them. Though every man 
was obliged to marry a wife, yet they held them all in 
common : fo that when a man met with a woman to his 

liking, he took her into his charriot or waggon, and lay 
with her without any further ceremony, than the hanging 
up his quiver at the head of it. This cuftom, Herodotus 

tells 
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by the wind and tide, to the precipices of the Palus.Meotis, irk 
the territories of the free Scythians. Here they got alhore, and 
marching up into the country, they feized upon the iirft fet'of 
horfes they could come at, and began to plunder the inhabi- 
tants. The Scythians, unacquainted with their language, fex, 
and drefs, could not tell what to make of thefe invaders ; they 
took them at firft to be youths, but after a fkirmim or two, 
in which fome of them were taken prifoners, had convinced 
them of the contrary ; they refolved not to kill them, but to 
fend a party of youths to watch their motions, with orders, thac 
they were attacked by them, they mould flee from them ; and 
as foon as they ceafed their purfuit, encamp at the heareft di- 
ftance they could, refolved if poflible to have fome children by 
thefe brave women. Thefe obferving, that the Scythian youths 



1 



did not come with any hoftile defign, fuffered them to Continue 
in their neighbouring ftation,whilft they, having nothing but their 
horfes and arms, lived in their old manner by hunting and plun- 
der. It was their cuftom to withdraw themfelves from the reft 
about noon, either fingle or by couples, to comply with the ne- 
ceflities of nature, which when the Scythian youths obferved, 
they did lb likewife : by this means one of thefe Walking alone 

ftet with a fingle Amazon, and though they could not fpeak to 
each other, yet (he found a way to let him underftand, that if 
he would meet her there on the next day, accompanied with 
another Scythian, fhe would likewife bring a companion with 
her. The upfhot was, that both the camps were prefently join- 
ed into one, and every Scythian took to wife the Amazon* 
whom chance threw in his way. The women had no foon 

a fmattering of the Scythian language, than they were g 



5 



derftand 
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tells us, was unjuftly attributed to all the Scythians by the 

Greeks, whereas it was peculiar to the Maffagetes only 

A more inhuman cuftom than this the fame author tells us 

they had, that when a man had once attained to old age, 

which was not fo much limited by law as inferred from 

Somebarba - concurring fymptoms ; all his relations met and facrificed 
rous cuftoms t0 gg t jj er w j t j 1 a num ber of cattle of feveral kinds, 

and having boiled the fleih ail together, they fat down to 
it as to a feaft. This kind of death was accounted by 
them the mo ft happy, as that of dying by ficknefs was rec- 
koned unfortunate, becaufe thefe laft were to be buried, 
inftead of coming to the honour of being facrificed to their 
gods, and feailed upon by their neareft relations and inti- 
mate friends. The fun was the only deity they worship- 
ped, and to him they facrificed horfes^ which being rec- 
koned 



9 Herodot. Kb* i.. ad fiaem. 

* 

Hnderftand by their new hulbands, that they had their parents 
and poffeffions in that neighbourhood, to whom they had a de- 
fire to return, inviting the women to follow them thither. But 
thefe replied, that as they had ever been ufed to draw the bow, 
dart a javelin, mount a horfe, and all fuch warlike exercifes, 
to which they fuppofed the Scythian women altogether un- 
accuftomed ; they could not bear the thoughts of going to live 
among them, and exchange their warlike way of living for their 
indolent one. They therefore exhorted them,, if they retained 
ftill the fame conjugal affeclion for them, to go and receive their 
feveral portions of wealth from their parents, and to return to 
them, which they readily complied with. At their return, thei> 
wives acquainted them farther, that, fince they had deprived 
them of their parents, and committed feveral depredations in 
that country, they thought it much fafer to go and fix their ha? 
fcitation on the other fide of the Tanais. This was likewife 
agreed to,, and having croffed that river, after three days march 
eaftward of that river, and three more northward from the lake 
Meotis,, they arrived and fettled in the country of Sarmatia, 
where they continued ftill in our author's time. Hence it is, 
that the Sarmatian women are by far the greateft warriors of all 
the Scythians ; and hence proceeds the corruption of their lan- 
guage i for the Amazons not having been able to learn, and con- 
fequently to teach their children, the true Scythic, the Saima- 
tian became a mixture of that and of the Amazonic. Thus 
came the fame of thofe female warriors to fpread itfelf into Eu« 

rope and Afia ; as for thofe of America, they ihail be fpoken of 

in their proper place. 
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koned the nobleft and fwifteft of all creatures, they thought 

moft proper to be offered to the nobleft and fwifteft of all 
the gods. They neither fowed nor planted, but contented 
themfelves with the milk and flefli of their cattle, and 
with fifn, of which the Iaxartes did yield them a very 

great plenty T . In a word, the two forementioned cu- Their word* 
ftoms excepted, they were efteemed the nobleft of all the 
Scythians being equal to the royal tribe in valor and 

prowefs, and exceeding them in opulence. 



r Mela, Cluver. & al 8 Vid. Strab, 1. xi, paff. Diod. SicuJ, 
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The hiftory of the Scythian kings 
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HAT has been obferved in fome of the foregoing Scytli 

fe&ions, concerning the barrennefs of Scythian 



ran 




records, and of other hiftorians concerning that nation, *°} t0 be •* 
will eafily convince our readers, that it would be a vain tam ' 
attempt to give any light to the chronology of it, or e- 
ven to a regular hiftory of their kings, whofe names and 

lie occafionally fcattered in Herodotus, ando- 
ther more recent hiftorians, without any order of time, 

or any indice, whereby one may give the leaft guefs into 

it, at leaft till their invafion of Ana, and engaging in 

wars with fome of the Afiatic monarchs. Till then, it 
is probable, they confined their conquefts to Europe, and 
made their incurfions only againft their neighbours, which 
though perhaps originally descended from the fame ftock, 
yet, like a great many other nations, fuch as the Ammo- 
nites and Moabites, Edomites and Ifraelit.es, and many 
more, had either quite obliterated, or were become regard- 
Iefs of, their former affinity. And this feems to have 
been moft probably their cafe, becaufe they cultivated no 
arts, but that of war and plunder, without troubling 
themfelves about recording their a&s and genealogies. The 
Celtes indeed had their Curetes ; and other European na- 
tions their Bards and Druids, who celebrated their exploits 

in verfe, as we have (hewn in a former fe&ion ; but we 
do not find any footfteps of the Scythians having had any 

ftch perfgns among themj fo that tradition, fuch as it 

g 2 could 
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could be got, feems to have been the only fountain from 
which our antient hiftorians have drawn all their intelli- 
gence concerning that nation, and which they have been 
forced to convey to us in as confufed and irregular a man- 
ner as they had received it. 

The following is a lift of Scythian kings, as We find 

them mentioned by Herodotus, Juftin, Diodorus, Stra- 
bo, and Mela ; but without any note of time either about 
the beginning, length, or end of their reigns. Neither 
can we affirm, that they fucceeded one another in the or- 
der we have fet them down, or even whether they all 
reigned over the fame nations, or fome of them over on? 
or more tribes, and others over other tribes. However, 
we {hall to the lift of their names fubjoin fuch particular 
facets as we have recorded of any of them, and with which 
We {halite forced to clofe this hiftory. 



Kings of Scythia • 



1 Scythes. Scythopetes. 

2 Napis. 12 Panaxagoras, 

3 Phithra. 13 Tanais. 

4 Sagillus or Protothyas. 14 Saulius. 

5 Madyes. 15 Spargapifcs. 

6 Thomyris. 16 Aripethes. 

7 Jancyrus. 17 Scyles. 

8 Indatyilus, 18 Oclamafades. 

9 Targitaus. 19 Ariantes. 

10 Calaxais. 20 Atheas. 

11 Scholypethes 21 Lambinus. 
or perhaps rather 



Scythes is that fabulous fon of Hercules, begotten 
on a monfter, of whom we have fpoken in a former note, 
and from whom the Scythian nation was affirmed by the 
fabulous Greeks to have taken their name, if not to be 
defcended z -. This hiftory feems to have been invented by 
the Greeks, for no other end than to fully the origin of the 



noble and warlike Scythians, to whom they were no doubt 
vaftiy inferior in power, courage, virtue, and other ae- 
complifhments, as the reader will eafily fee by comparing 

the hiftory of thefe, with what we (hall relate, in a iub- 

fequeaS 



? - Heroiot, I h 
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fequent chapter, of the more obfcure and barbarous be- 
ginnings of the Grecian nation. 

Sa gill us is fajd to have fent his fon Panafagoras, whosagMus. 
» is perhaps the fame with Protothyas, the father of 
Madyes, with an army of horfe, to the afliftance of Ori- 
thya, queen of the Amazons, againft Thefeus king of A 
thens. To perfuade him to it, fhe let him know, that 
the Amazons were of Scythian race, that it was mere ne- 
ceffity that had obliged them to difpatch their furviving 
hufbands, and to erect themfeh'es into a female monarchy, 
and to engage in this war. In a word, {he ufed all the 



guments that could induce the Scy thian king to her af 



fiftance : his fon came accordingly with a large army of 
horfe, but prefently after his arrival, upon fome difguft 
which that prince took at thofe brave heroines, he left 
them to the mercy of their enemies, who foon after gain- 
ed the victory over them b . 
Madyes, of whom we ! have fpolcen in a former C bap- Madyeg 

ter *, and fuppofed to be the fame with the Indathyrfus 
of Strabo, though different from that of Herodotus, was 
the fon of Protothyas, and a warlike prince. Under his 
conduct it was, that the Scythians, having drove the Cym- 

merians, or northern Celtes, oilt of Europe, and purfued 
them into Afia, invaded the country of the Medes, and 
held the greater part of upper Alia in fubjection twenty- 
eight years. The occafion of their quarrel with the Cym- 
merians, and of this Afiatic irruption, is indeed no where 
to be found ; but may, however, be eafily gueffed at. 
Scythia, weobferved, was more fruitful of men than of 
food and fuftenance ; it was hemmed on the north bv in- 



tolerable frofts and fnows: where (hould they then dif- 

ge their over-fwelling multitudes,- but towards the 



more inviting regions of the fouth, where the inhab 



being probably as much accuftomed to an eafy and delicate 
life, as thofe were to a hardy and warlike one, were moft 
likely to yield to them if not their country, yet at leaft a 
free pafTage through it, and aflift them with all neceffaries 
of life, that they might be the fooner rid of them ? Hence 
it is, that they fo fwiftly paffed into Afia, and led their 
ftorious army even into Egypt. But here we are told 



they were prevailed upon by their king Pfammiticus, either 
by prefents or entreaties, to proceed no farther. They 
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made likewife fome incurfions into the land of the Philip 
llines ; and it was in this expedition that they took the 
city of Bethfheam from the half tribe of Manaffeh on this 
fide of Jordan, and called it by their name the city of the 

Scythians or Scythopolis, as we have hinted in the hiftory 

of the Medes *. In their return through Syria fome of 
their ftragglers plundered the temple of Venus at Afcalon^ 
and for their facrilege were puniftied with hemorrhoides, 
or, as others fay, with that kind of it, which is only com- 
mon to the other fex ; which did alfo cleave to their po- 
ferity as a brand of infamy. 

They might probably have held their dominion in 
Afia much longer than they did, had not their indolence 
and exactions on the one hand, and the treachery of Cy- 
axares king of the Medes on the other, put an end to it, 
in the manner we have related in that hiftory. What be- 
came of the reft that furvived the (laughter we can only 

guefs at ; many of them might fubmit themfelves to the 
Medes, and continue there ; hut a much greater number 
went, as is fuppofed, and ferved Nebuchadnezzar, part 
of whofe army is faid to have coniifted of all the families 
of the north ; but the greateft parr, according to Herodo- 
tus, marched towards Scythia c , where they met with an 
unexpected reception from their fervants and flaves. This 
ilory is fomewhat differently reported, as well as that of 
their Afiatic expedition, and the time they fpent in it : 
Juftin, who calls this their third expedition, fays, it lafted 
but eight years d , during which their wives, having given 
them over for loft, on account of the great diftance be- 
tween them, had married their fervants and flaves j to 
whom, as we have obferved, their .mailers ufed upon all 
fuch cxcurfions to commit the care of their families and 
cattle. As foon therefore as the Scythians were entered 
into the confines of their own territories, this upftart race 
of flaves fent to forbid their matters to approach nearer, at 

$heir peril. 

But Herodotus, who fpeaks of this expedition as their 
Brft into Afia, and affirms it to have lafted ^twenty-eight 
years, adds e , that their wives, unufed to be fo long idle, 
Jiad taken their fervants and flaves to their beds, from 
whom this new generation was fprung, which obftru&ed 

their mailers return into Scythia,. after they had fufFered 

themfelves 

fib, « Hereto. UM. «lib,ii. c. j. "lib. ii.fr, 
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themfelves to be driven out of their Afiatic conquefts by 
the Medes. This laft is the more probable of the two in 
many refpects, and agrees better with thofe other authors, 
who affirm, as was obferved before, that the Scythians 
held the dominion of Afia twenty-eight years. However 
that be, this flavim offspring, having timely notice of their 
matters returning home, had fo well fortified and intren- 
ched themfelves againft them, that they would in all pro- 
bability have kept them out, had not fome of the wifer 
Scythians bethought themfelves of a ftratagem, which quite 
difcomfited that rebellious rout. 

They had already had feveral lkirmifhes with equal 
fuccefs on both fides, when one of the Scythian lords told 
the reft, that it was a fliameful thing for them to fight 
with their flaves, as with their equals, that if they defign- 

ed to force them into fubmiflfion, they muft fall upon 

them, not with warlike weapons, but with whips and fcour- 
ges, fuch as they were formerly wont to chaftife then* 
with. This advice was followed with furprizing fuccefs, 
and the flavifh rebels were taken with fuch a pannic at 
this new and unexpected kind of war, that they laid down 
their arms and fled with the utmoft precipitation. As 
many of them as could be caught were put to the moft 
cruel deaths, whilft their miftrefles, confciousof their guilt, 
fought to avoid their hufbands refentment, by hanging, 
or fome other fpeedy death (K). After this fignal victory 

over 



(K) It is plain by thefe Scythians leaving their wives, feis 
vants, and baggage behind, that they defigned to return again 
from Afia ; for it is fcarce probable, that their defign was to con- 
quer fome fpacious country there, and then to come back 
to fetch them thither. And therefore we conclude, as we obfer- 
ved above, that they only went to aflift thofe new colonies, which 
they were obliged to discharge from time to time for want of 
room, to make a good fettlement there, after which they defign- 
ed to return to their own homes, as ufual. 

However that be, this adventure feems plainly to contradict 
a ftory which Herodotus tells of the Scythians, that they ufed to 
put out the eyes of their Haves : for it can hardly be fuppofed, 
that this flavim army that oppofed their return, was wholly a 
new offspring, unlefs we can believe that their wives took their 
blind flaves into their beds almoft as foon as their hufbands 

backs were turned from them. 

As for the war itfelf between the matters and flaves, it is fo 
far from being a fiction, or fo much as doubted of in thofe parts, 

even at ihis day, that we are toJd, that the Novogradians, 
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over their rebellious (laves, the Scythians, according to 
Juftin, enjoyed a long and unmolefted peace till the 
days of Jancyrus, of whom we mall fpeak by-and-by. 
We muit, however, except the invalion which happened 
under the next reign we are going to mention. 

*Tomyris. Thomvris, Tomyris, or Tamyris, was that heroine 

whom, we are told, * Cyrus the great did, or at leaft 
pretended to, court in marriage, and was fending an em- 
bafTy to treat about it. But {be, fuppoftng that her king- 
dom, rather than her perfon, was the object of his wifhes, 
fent exprefs orders to the embafladors not to proceed fur- 
ther. Cyrus, provoked either at her refufal, oratherfuf- 
pe£tlng his artifice, advanced with h s army againft the 
Maflagates, who were then under her dominion. What 
the ifTue of this expedition was, and what credit may be 

given to the ftory of his tragical end, and the revenge 

which that exafperated princefs took of him, we have al- 
ready feen in another chapter f, and fhall not repeat it. 
fmeyrus. Jancyrus, a magnanimous and haughty prince, is famed 

for the noble anfwer which he fent to Darius king of 
Perfia., when he fent to demand of him the ufual prefents 
of earth and water in token of fubje&ion, and for the 
total defeat which he gave to that afTuming monarch's army; 
and as fuch feems to be the fame with Herodotus's Inda- 
thyrfus, f or to have been his immediate fucceflbr. The 

occafion of this war with the Perfians is varioufly related 



* Herodot. lib. i. ad fin. f See before, p, 67. f i. iv 



whofe .city Hands in the Sarmatian Scythia, did caufe .a coin, 
which they call a Dingoe Novogradfkoi, to be flampt in memo* 
ry of it, which had a man on horfeback, ftiaki/ig a whip aloft 
in his hand, and which has been current ever fince throughout 
all Ruffia f 

Tt is probable likevvife that it was from this breach of con- 
jugal faith in the Scythian wives, that the cuftom has been 
fince eftablimed among the Mufcovite women of prefenting their 
future fpoufe, even in the time of their courtfhip with, .a 
Pudkey, or whip, wrought with their own hands, in token 
hoth of a greater fubje&ion and fidelity t than their Scythian 
anceftries, or moft probably to put them in mind of their fault, 
.and of their own duty^ whenever they chance to forget it. 



Vid. Fletch. Ruff.' Commonwealth, c. iv. ap. Rawl. !. «• c > 
a8. feci. iv. 
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by Juftin «, and the laft quoted author : the former tells 

us, that the Scythian monarch had exafperated Darius 




refufing to give hira his daughter in marriage \ and 
ter introduces fome Scythian princes, accufing him with 
being the firft aggreffor and having invaded the Perfian 



ritories, whilft Darius himfelf pretended only to revenge 
the ravages which the Scythians had committed in Afia 
120 years before, when they held it in fubje&ion 28 years. 
There is therefore no other way of reconciling thefe accounts 
and the two different names of the Scythian monarch 
but by fuppofing the Jancyrus of Juftin to have been the 
father of Indathyrfus, and that, finding that the refufal of 
his daughter had provoked the Perfian king to a war, he 

refolved to be before- hand with him, and to fend his fon 
Indathyrfus to invade his territories ; and that dying foon 
after he intailed that war upon his fon, from which he af- 
terwards reaped fo much glory. Herodotus might not 
think fit to tranfmit a circumftance fo much to the honour 
of the barbarous Scythians, as that of the great Darius's 
feeking to contracT: an affinity with one of their monarchs. 
And it is perhaps for the fame reafon, that he makes the 
Perfian army to have been rather ha raffed and ftarved out of 
Scythia, than repulfed by the known bravery of that prince 
and nation. As for Darius, if he really received fuch an 
affront from the king of Scythia as the refufal of his daugh- 
ter, it was too difhonourable a pretence to ground this in- 

vafion upon ; and a more glorious motive muft be fought 

out, though at fo great a diftance of time, to cover 

the true and real one. 

However that be, Indathyrfus, having received the 

proud challenge from the Perfian king implied in the de- 
mand of earth and water, which we have eifewhere fhewn 
to fignify not a fupply of provifions for his army, but an 
acknowledgment of fubje&ion f> fent him this haughty 
reply ; that, as he acknowledged no lord but his progeni- 

upiter and Vefta queen of the Scythians, he would 
fhortly fend him a more fuitable prefent, and fuch a one 
as might perhaps make him repent him of his arrogance. 
This prefent accordingly was difpatched to him foon after : 
it was a bird, a moufe, a frog, and five arrows, without 
any farther explication ; thefe arrows might perhaps allude 
to the number of Scythian tribes which were joined with 
his own, of which we (hall fpeak by-and-by. Thefe and 

the 




H ii. c, 5. f See before, p. 105 
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the living creatures Darius immediately interpreted in his 
own favour, and to have been fent in token of fubmiflion. 
But Gobrias, who knew the Scythians perhaps better than 

his mafter, and compared the meffage and the prefent to- 
gether, gave quite another fenfe to the latter, namely, 
that the Perfians muft not hope to avoid the effects of 
the Scythian valour, unlefs they could either fly like birds, 
plunge like frogs, or bury themfelves in the earth like 
mice : Whether or no this was the real meaning of the 
prefent, the preparations which he made againft him fuf- 
ficiently fhew, that it was defigned to iignify an open 
defiance to the Perfian army (L). 

Accordingly, the king of Scythia fummoned all the 

princes of the other tribes to come to his afliftance, againft 
the common enemy and invader of their country. Thefe 
were the kings of the Gelonians, Budians, and Sarmatians; 
the Agathyrfians, Neurians, Androphages, Melanchlaeni- 
ans, and Taurians. Thefe, being afiembled in council 
and having debated the occafion of the war, were divided 
in their opinions ; and the three firft were the only ones 
who efteemed it a common caufe, and refolved to join 
Indathyrfus in defence of it. As for the other five, they 
fent him word, that as he had been the firft and only ag- 



greflbr, by invading the Perfian territories without their 



participation, fo they did not think themfelves at all con- 
cerned in the retaliation which Darius was preparing againft 
him. That they would therefore fit quiet at home, till 
fome hoftilities had convinced them, that the Perfians de- 

figns were equally levelled at them, in which cafe they 

would 



(L) We have given tlm ftory fomewhat in a different order 
fclian we find it in Herodotus, who tells us, that thefe recipro- 
cal meffages were not fent till the Scythians had drawn the 
Perfian army into the furtheft parts of their country, and, as it 
were, intrapped them in the wild countries of the Melanchlee- 
nians, Androphages, and Neurians. Had this been the cafe, 
there had been no great bravery in their fending fuch a haugh- 
ty anfwer to an enemy fo harafled and entangled as Pariua 
then was ; neither will thofe circumftances he then found him- 
felf in, permit us to fuppofe that a proper time for his arro- 
gant challenge to the Scythians, We think it therefore more 
probable, as it is indeed more confonant to the known cuftoms 
of other kingdoms, that thefe meffages were interchanged at 

the beginning of the war* or before he invaded the Scythian 

territories. 
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would foon convince them, that it was not their defign to 

ftand idle and fufFer their own territories to be invaded. 

IndAthyrsus .,was fo exafperated at this unexpected 
meiTage, that he refolved at the fame time that he made the 
beft defence he could with his royal and free Scythians 
and his three allied princes, to be revenged on the other 
five treacherous nations, by drawing, if poffible, the en- 
emy into their country. To this end he refolved to fight 
no battle in the open field, but gradually to withdraw his 
army from the frontiers, and to fill up ail the wells and 
fprings, and to deftroy all the grafs and provifiort as they 
went. He divided his army into two columns, the one, 
under the command of Taxacis, was to a&in conjun&ior* 
with the Gelonians and Budians ; the other, which was by 

far the greater, was commanded by the king himfelf 
whilft the Sarmatians were ordered to advance to the terri~ 

of king Scopafis, that, in cafe the Perfians (hould 



come by that way, they might retire by the lake Meot 



» 



the river Tanais ; and upon their retiring harafs them as 
much as they could. Taxacis wasordered to keep (till a 

day's march before the Perfians, and to tire them wkb 



frequent fkirmiflies, in order to draw them into the terri 



tories of fome of thefe five nations that had' refufed 
join with them : and if that did not fucceed* they were, 
left at liberty either to return into their own country, or 
to attempt any other means their diferetion fhould fuggeft 
to them. 

These orders being thus fixed, they fent away their 
wives and children towards the northern parts,together with 
all the baggage and cattle they could fpare 5 after which 
Indathyrfus commanded the beft of his horfe tomarch to- 
wards the enemy, whilft the reft followed them by private, 
ways. This detatchmenr 5 finding the Perfian army ad 



vanced about three days march from the Ifter, deftroyed 
all the product of the ground and fted away. This caufed 
the Perfians to purfue after them as faft as the others re- 
tired ftill further back, till they had drawn them through 
Sarmatia into the territories of the Budians, where they 
burnt and laid wafte all that came in their way,. They 
continued their purfuit till they came to a great defart of 
about feven days march 5 and here Darius, not thinking 
it proper to proceed further, fet himfelf about building 
fome fpacious cities at equal diftances from each other, 
Thefe, however, he left unfiniflied to go in purfuit of the 

flying Scythian^ who by degrees drew him through the 

territories 
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territories of the Melanchloenians, Androphages, and 
Neurians, who had cowardly left them to the mercy of 
the Perfians, and who failed not to lay alfwafte as they went 
through, that the Perfian army might find nothing there 
to fubfift on. The remainder of this expedition we have 

iven in a former fection*: the refult of which was, 
that the Perfian monarch was forced to retire with the lofs of 
the greateft part of his numerous army (M), glad toefcape 
with his own life, at the expence of his glory. How 

mueh dearer frill this invafion would have coft the Perfians, 

had the Ionians, whom Darius had left to guard the bridge 

which he had laid over the Ifter, kept their promife to the 
Scythians, and left them to deftroy it, may be eafiiy guefl> 
ed ; but they only deceived them with a promife that they 
would demolHh it, and made a Ihew as if they were going 
about it in good earned, by taking off fo much of it on the 
Scythian fide as an arrow might reach, to prevent the 
Scythians paffing and demolifliing it, which, however 
they foon rejoined again, when the flying Perfians appear 



ed ; by which means Darius once more efcaped the fury of 
the purfuing Scythians, who failed not ever after to load 
the Ionians with the worft of epithets for their treachery 
and cowardice. As foon as they found, that Darius was 
gone beyond their reach, they refolved to be revenged of 
him fome other way, and to make themfelves amends for 
the ravage they had been forced to make in their own 
country. Thrace, fo lately conquered by the Perfian king, 

became 



* See before, p. 105. & feq. 



(M) If Herodotus's account of this tranfaction may be credited, 

Darius was not fo much repulfed by the arms of the Scythians, 
as affronted at an unaccountable inftance of contempt which they 
occafionally mewed to htm, juft as the two armies were going to 
engage : he tells us, they were both drawn in order of battle. 
When a hare accidentally flatting in the interval between them, 
the Sythians immediately quited their ranks with loud outcries, 
and in the utmoft confufion purfued after it. One would expect, 
that the Perfians would have took the opportunity of falling up- 
on Ithem vvhilft they were in this hurly-burly; but, it feems, 
Darius judged quite otherwife of an enemy that mewed fo little 
regard for his gallant army, as to turn their, backs to it to run af- 
ter a hare j fo that he thought it high time to take Gobrias's ad- 
vice, and to fecure his retreat as foon as he could, which he ac- 
cordingly did that Yery night. 



I 



I 
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became the unhappy victim of their fury : they laid it all 
wafte as far as the Hellefpont, and repairing the Ifter re- 
turned into Scythia', loaden with the immenfe fpoils of that 
province. 

Saulius, This was he of whom we took notice before, Saulius,, 
for killing Anacharfis, a prince of the blood, for having 
ventured to introduce the nocturnal rites of the mother 
of the gods into Scythia, which he had feen ufed among 
the Grecians. For though Anacharfis had chofen a pri- 
vate place, covered with a great wood, to perform this 
new worflup in, yet he was discovered in the midft of 
it by a Scythian, who went immediately to acquaint the 
king with it. Saulius haded to the place, and found him 
playing on a tymbal before the images he had hung up- 
on the trees, and fhot him dead upon the fpot. Our au- 
thor gives us here the names of three of Saulius's prede- 
ceffors, in a lineal defcent, viz. Spargapythes, Cyrus, and 

Gnarus, and of one of his fuccefTors, viz. Indathyrfus *. 
Aripithes had a numerous iflue, but particularly oneA r i P ith:s, 

fon named Scythes, not by a Scythian, but by an Iftrian 

woman, who therefore brought him up in all the Grecian 
cuftoms and learning. Aripithes being afterwards killed 
by the treachery of the king of the Agathyrfians, his Ion 
found means to poffefs himfelf of his fathers kingdom. 

Scythes, though now king of Scythia, and married Sc y tliesi 
to one of his father's wives who was alfo a Scythian, yet 
preferred the Grecian cuftoms, in which he had been 
brought up by his mother, to thofe of his own country. 
To indulge himfelf in them, and avoid giving offence to 
his fubjects, he bethought himfelf of the following ftra- 
tagem ; he led his Scythians to the metropolis of the Bo- 
ryfthenians, which is reported to be a colony of the Mile- 
fians, and leaving his army before the place, he entered a- 
loneinto it, and, caufing the gates to be (hut, and cen- 
tinels to be placed at each of them, put off his Scythian 
drefs, cloathed himfelf after the Grecian manner, and 
walked about the city without guards or attendance. 
Thus he continued a whole month, conforming to the 
Grecian worfhip, cuftoms, and drefs, after which he re- 
fumed his Scythian habit, and departed, Not content 
with often repeating the fame practice, he built a palace 
in that city, and married a native of it. He was going t*o 
be initiated in the rites of Bacchus, and had prepared all. 



things 



« Id. ibid. k Id ibid. 
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things for the ceremony, when the outward court of his 

fumptuous palace, which he had adorned with marble fta- 



tues representing Sphynxes and griffins, was demoliftied by 



thunder. This did not, however, deter him from ac- 
complilhing his initiation 5 but whilft he was in the midft 
of it, a Boryfthenian went and acquainted the Scythi- 
ans with it in words to this effect : you upbraid us with 
celebrating our Bacchanals, becaufe when poffefled with 
the god we lofe, you fay, the ufe of our reafon come 
now and behold your king celebrating thofe rites with a 
divine fury, and be yourfelves eye-witneffes, how that god 
has taken poffemon of him. Some of the principal Scy- 
thians were immediately introduced into the city, and 
with grief and indignation beheld their prince,from one of 

the towers, performing the Bacchanalian rites with a nu- 
merous choir. 

Oftamafa- At their return they acquainted the army with what 
s ' they had feen, which did fo enrage the Scythians, that as 

foon as he was got home they revolted from him, and chofe 
his brother O&amafades in his room. Scythes being 
informed of the occafion of this revolt fled into 
Thrace, and as foon as his brother had notice of it, 
he purfued him with a numerous army as far as the banks of 
the Ifter, where he found Sitalces, king of Thrace, ad- 
vancing to meet him. But as both armies were preparing 



to fight, O&omafades received a melTage from the Thra- 



cian king to this erFecl: ; why mould we try the fortune of 
war, thou art my fitter's fon and haft my brother with thee, 
deliver him up to me and I will fend Scythes to thee, fo 
(hall we avoid the hazard of a defeat. O&omafades a- 
greed to the propofal, and furrendered his uncle to Sital- 
ces, who immediately decamped with his army, and the 

new king of Scythia having received his brother from him, 

1 



caufed his head to be immediately taken of 



Ariantes. Ariantes was that prince of whom we have lately 

fpoken upon another occafion ; and who being defirous to 
know the number of his fighting -men, ordered them all 
to appear at a fet time, and to throw every one the tip of 
an arrow into a common heap, which amounted to fuch a 
bulk, that he caufed it to be caft into a large capacious 
. bowl, as a monument of the thing, and dedicated it to 



Exampseus 



The 
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■ 

The laftki'ngwe {hall mention in this hiftory (N), 
iand under whom the Scythians are faid to have received 
a confiderable overthrow n , was Atheas, or, as he is cal- 
led by others, Matheas and Machaeas. This prince* 

being 

* 

■ 

t 

n Juftha, 1. ix. c. z. 



(N) We have omitted feveral of their kings, concerning whom' 

We either meet with nothing except their names, or fomething 
too fabulous and ridiculous to deferve a place in this work, or 

at beft fo vague and uncertain, efpecially in point of time, thac 

St is impoffible to fix it to any epocha. 

Of this nature is that ftory we are going to give out of He- 
Srodotus, .not fo much for its incredible Angularity » as becaufe, 
fabulous as it is, it muft have been founded upon fome facts, 
which give no fmall countenance to fome conjectures we have 
ventured to advance in this hillory, it being not of Greek, but 
Scythian, extraction.. 1 1 is as follows : 

He tells us of a part of Scythia, whofe inhabitants he neverthe- 
lefs doth indifcriminately call Scythians, who, though they own- 
ed themfelves to be of fuch recenter date than the reft, yet pre- 
tended to have been i'Qoo years before Darius's expedition. The 
account they give of themlelves is, that their country was at firft 
peopled by Targitaus, the fon of Jupiter, by a daughter of the 
river Boryfthenes ; that, this prince had three foils, viz. Lipox- 
ais, Apoxais, and Colaxais^ in whofe reign, a plow, with a 
yoke, an ax, and a bowl, all of gold* fell from heaven into 
their country ; that the two elder brothers drew near, the place* 
and one after another tried to take , them up, and found them 
burning-hot, but the youngeft coming, prefently after* 
found them cool enough to take and carry them off, whereup- 
on the other two yielded their fhare of the kingdom to him. 
They add, that the Auchatian Scythians were defcended from 
the eldeft, the Catiarians from Apoxais, and the race of their 
kings, whom they called Paralates, from the youngeft brother. 
All thefe gave themfelves . the general name of Scholotes, which* 

our author tells us, was alfo the firname of their kings, but were 
called Scythians by all the Greeks. The miraculous golden 
utenfilsj we are told, were preserved with utmoft Care, and thaf 
their kings did aftift at the annual facrifices which were offered 
to them with great magnificence. 

Colaxais, who had likewife three fons, perceiving the vaft ex- 
tent of his territories, divided them between them, allowing* 
however, the biggeft fhare to that portion into which the mi- 
raculous golden veffels were fallen. According to this tradition 

fcherd 

f 
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toeing engaged ii> a war with the Iftrians, a people of 
Myfta on the fouth banks of the moutjj of the river Ifter, 
fent to Philip king of Maeedon to defire his afliftance^ 
and upon his complying promifed to make him his heir to 
the crown of Scythia. But the Iftrians having, at the 
tiews of this powerful fuccour, delivered him of his fear* 
by their fudden departure, he fent another meflage to Phi- 
lip, in which he told him flatly, that he had neither fent 

for his afliftance, nor promifed him his crown ; that the 
Scythians neither wanted the help of the Macedonians, 
nor their king an heir* whilft he had a fon alive. Philip, 
who was thea befieging Byzantium, fent to defire him at 

leaft 



there muft have ftarted r at leaft three new kingdoms or prin- 
cipalities, and by what our author adds immediately after, of the 
Vaft quantities of feathers or fnow, with which the adjoyning 
fegions towards the north are covered ; we may reafonably fup- 
pofe, thefe three tribe* to have fprung from a colony of the 
ancient Scythians, and to have been forced to feek for a new 
habitation in thofe more inclement regions, efpecially confide- 

Ting, that they pretend to be of much recenter original than 
any others, meaning doubtlefs than any other Scythians, though 
older by i ooo years than the time of Darius. As for the pre- 
tended divine extraction of their founder and the miraculous 
fall of the golden utenfils, they only imitated their own and 
other nations in it* there being nothing more common in thofe 
.«arly days, than thefe pretences of fomething fupernatural ac- 
companying the foundations of moft kingdoms, and the divine 
original of their firft founders: Jience wfc would further obferve, 
that it is moft likely, that the kings of Scythia, which we have 
given in the above lift, did not a 11 belong to the royal Scythians, 
out that fome of them reigned over other tribes or branchei 
which time and neceflity had divided for them, efpecially as they 
were ever warring and elbowing one another out of the moft 
pleafant parts of the country. 

With refpe£t to this pretended daughter of the Boryfthene^ 
3t will not, .be amifs here to obferve once for all, that it was a 
common cuftom in thofe early and ignorant times for the firft 
planters of kingdoms or colonies to give their names, not on- 
ly to their new territories and capital cities, but alfo to the con- 
siderable rivers. Hence therefore it is more than probable, that 

their pofterity, who every where affected to boaft of fomething 
mirr culous in their origin, chofe rather to derive it from the 
river nfel*", than from their real parent who gave name ton* 
We mall meet in the hiftory of the fabulous and heroic time* 
with inftances more than enough of thefe lions and daughter* 

©f rivers to juftify the truth and ftiow the neceflity of this previa 

ous obfervation. 

! i. 
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leaft to remit him fome money to defray part of the es- 
sences of the fiege, efpecially confiderirtg* that he had 
paid nothing either towards the fubfiftance of* or by way 
of reward to, the auxiliaries which he had fent to him. 

At he as had no Way to elude fo reafonable a demand* 
but by excufing himfelf upon the inclemency of their cli- 
mate, and barrennefs of their foil* which he faid Was fb 
far from contributing to their inrichment, that it fcarcely 
afforded them fufficient fuftenance* Philip, vexed at 
heart to fee himfelf thus bailed, refolved to retaliate trick 
for trick, and Whilft he was raifmg the fiege in order to 
enter into a war with them, he fent the Scythians Word* 
that he had vowed to erect a ftatue to Hercules at the mouth 
of the Ifter, which he defired liberty to Come and fet up 
there, as he was a known friend to the Scythians. Atheas* 
who fmelt his defign, lent iiim, word, that if he had a 
mind to perform his vow, he need but lend the ftatue* 
and he would take upon himfelf the Care both of the ere$> 
ing of it, and of its. remaining fafe there 5 but that he 
would by no means fuffer him to bring his army into hia 
territories : he added, that if he perfifted irt fpight of him* 
to come and fet up fuch a ftatue, they would foon melt and 
caft it into arrows againft hinn Philip not minding hid 
threatening refufal, and both monarchs being highly exaf- 
perated againft each other, a bloody battle enfued, 
Which our author tells us, the Scythians, though fuperior 
in ftrength and courage, were overcome by the craftinefe 
of the Macedonian king ; twenty^thoufartd Women andt 
children were carried off prifoners, befides a vaft quantity 
of cattle, and twenty- thoufand of theit finefi mares, which 
they fent into Macedonia for breeding. As for gold and 
filver they found none among them, and this,, our author 
toferves, was the fir ft proof which the Scythians gave 6*f 
their poverty in that refpedh 

However, this overthrow is not To univerfally agreed 
among antient authors as the war is* neither doth it confift 
jvell with what our author has in another place : where he 
introduces Mithridates haranguing his army, part of which 
confifted of Scythians, and complimenting their knowrt 
Valour with the relation of the two kings, Darius and Phi- 
%» who, having but dared' to invade their territories, had 
W put to a fliameful flight °. But be that as it will* 

Hh % *ti« 
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y tis plain their overthrow was not fo confiderable as to hin- 
der them from fignalizing themfelves upon many occafi- 
ons, both agarnft the. Macedonians and Romans, and againft 
feveral other nations ; and during a confiderable time, as 
the fequel of this work will fufficiently {hew. 

Lambinus is fuppofed, upon what account doth nofc 
clearly appear,, to have been the laft king of Scythia p. 

m 

■ 

*Vid. Hyl. lib. iii, p. 172. 
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brief account of Afia Proper. 



i 



S the feveral final! kingdoms, which we are to treat 



XjL of in this place, were antiently comprehended 

under the name of Afia Minor, we fhall permife 
a general defcription of that country, for the better 
uhderftanding of the particular accounts which we fhall 
have occafion to join, as we come to treat of the feveral 
regions contained therein, 
er. The different and various acceptations of the word Afia, 
even in its ftri&eft fenfe, has created a great deal of confa- 
,fion among writers, and often led the unwary readers into 



confiderable miftakes. To obviate thefe inconveniences,., the 
incomparable biftiop Uflier a advifes thofe who are to give 

any 



a ' Tn his geographical and hiftorical difpofition touching Alia 
properly fo called* 
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Chap. 12. The Hiftory of the Phrygians. 

■ 

any account of Afia to. begin with explaining the various 
acceptations of the word, without which it is impof- 
Jible to underftano 1 the ancient hiftorians or geographers, 
He looks upon this as one of the moft difficult points in 
hiftory, there being a feeming contradiction between the 
ikcred and profane writers, as to the provinces comprehend- 
ed under the name of Afia, which cannot be reconciled 
without a very careful diftin&ion of times and places. , In 
reading the ancient hiftorians or geographers we frequently; 
meet with the following terms, viz. The Greater and 
effer Afia, Ana Proper or Ana properly fo called, the 
Lydian Afia, the Proconfular Afia, the Afiatic Diocefs. 
That vaft continent, which was known to the Greeks and 
Romans under the name of Afia, was divided by the anti«v 
ent geographers fir ft into the Greater and Lefler Afia. : 
The leffer, commonly termed Afia Minor, ^comprehended, 
a great many provinces, but that which included Phrygia, 
Myfia, Caria, and Lydja, was named Afia Proper or Afia 
properly fo called, as is plain from Tully b . Where it js 
to be obferved, that Tully, in enumerating the regions" 
contained in Afia Proper, makes no mention of zEolis or 

Ionia j though undoubtedly parts of Afia Proper, becaufe ; 
they were comprehended partly in Lydia, *$nd partly in 
Myfia. Befide, the inland country commonly fenownby that 
name, contained alfo the adjoining countries both of Ionia, 
lying on the fearfide between the rivers Hermus.andMaean 
der, and of iEolis, extending from Hcrmus to the river Cair 
cus according to Ptolemy c , or according to Strabo d to the 
promontory Lec"him,the antient boundary betweehTroas and 

the fea-coaft of theGreater Myfia (A). The remaining parts 

H h 2 Of 




k Cic t in prat, pro Flacco, c lib. v. cap. 2, d lib. xii. 

* 

(A) That Myfia reached to the mouth of the river Caicus 
is acknowledged, not only by Ptolemy (i), but alfo by Strabo 
(2) i and yet, becaufe it was poffeffed in his time by the JEo- 
lians, he tells us, that iEolis, properly. fo called, extended from 
Hermus to Le&um (3). In like manner Pliny (4) makes the 
promontory Ledum the boundary betwixt iEolis and Troas % 
though elfevvhere, following other authors, he places AfTos in 
Troas (5), But Hellanicus (6), Strabo, and Stephanua (7) make 
it a city of <&olis near the Hellefpont. 



(i) lib. v. c. 2. (2) lib. xii. (3) lib. xiii. (4) Kb- 

l' c - 30- (5) Id. lib. ii. c. 96. & 1. XXXVU C. I7» ( 6 ) 

%ab 4 L xiii. (7} Id 1. xv. ' ~ 
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of JEoYis and Ionia are by Pliny % Strabo f , Hellanicus s, 
and Scylax h , placed in Myfia ; nay Myfia itfelf, after the 
iEolians poffeiTed themfelves of it, wa^ commonly called 
Molls 1 ; which Stephanus not being aware of makes Afios 
of iEolis a different city from Aflos of Myfia near An- 
tandrus. From what we have faid it is plain, that Afia 
Proper comprehended Phrygia, Myfia, Lydia, Caria, iEo- 
lis, and Ionia. This trad* was bounded, according to 
Ptolemy, on the north by Bithynia and Pontus, extending 
from Galatia to Propontis, on the eaft by Galatia, Para- 
philia, and Lycia, on the fouth by part of Lycia and the 
Rhodian fea, on the weft by the Hellefpont, by the Mgean 
Icarian, and Myrtoan feas. It lies between the thirty-fifth 

md forty-firft degree of north latitude, and extends in Ion* 
gitude from fifty- five to fixty-two degrees. 

As Afia Proper is but a part of Afia Minor, fo the Ly* 
dian Afia is only a part of Afia Proper (B). Afia in this 
acceptation comprehends Lydia, iEolis, and Ionia, ac- 
cording to the defcription we have already given of it, 
and is that Alia whereof mention is made in the A&s and 

St, 



* lib. v. cap, 30. f lib. xv, £ Id. lib. xiii. * Sc 

Jax. in Periplo, i Pomp. Mela, lib. i. cap. 18. Plin. li 

v. c* 30. 




(B) That in antient times Lydia was called Meonia and the 
Lydians Meonians, is manifeft from Herodotus (8), Diodonjs 
Siculus (9), Dionyfius Afer (10) Strabo (11), Pliny (12}, Ste^ 
phanus, and others ; and that Meonia was called Afia • is no lefs 
plain from Callinus, who flourifhed before Archilocus (13), from 
Demetrius Scepfius, cotemporary with Crates and Ariitarchus 
the Grammarian (14), from Euripides (15), Suidas (16), the 
great etymologift, &c, Nay, that I.ydia was formerly called Afia, 
is exprefsly affirmed by the antient fcholiaft of Apollonius Rho» 
dius (17). From whence Lydia borrowed the name cf Afia is 



altogether Uncertain; fome deriving it from a city 'of Lydia 



» 



feated on mount Tmolus, others from one Afius king of Ly- 
dia, who according to the Lydians communicated his name to 
the whole continent (18), But be that as it will, it is certain, 
that Lydia has- a better claim to the name of Afia, than any o» 
ther part of that continent, 

(8) Herodot. 1. vii. (9) Diodor. Sicul 1. 5v> (10) Di- 
onyf. in Periegefi. (11) Strab. 1. xiii. (12) Plin. 1. v. 
c. 29. (13) Strab. I. xiv. (14) Id. 1. xii. (15) 

inBacch. (15) la Ada (17) ScMiaft. Apollon, A*-. 



^onautf I. U. - (18) hcrod, 3, iv. 



• 
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St. John's revelation. In the former we read the following 
account of St. Paul's journey*. When they had gone 

throughout Phrygk gind the region of Galatia, and were for'* 
bidden of the holy Ghojl to preach the word in Alia 5 after 
they were come to Myfia they ajfayed to go into Bithynia ; 
but the fpirit fuffered them not. And they pdjjing by Myfia 
came down by Troas. Where it is to be obferved, that 





the Greater Phrygia, through which they pafled into Ga- 
latia, Myfia Olympena bordering upon Bithynia, and Hel- 
lefpont where Troas was fituate, though provinces of Afip 
properly fo called, are yet in exprefs terms diftinguilhed front 
the Proper Afia of the Romans 5 as is likewife Caria, 
what we read elfewhere in the fame book 1 . As thefe ci 
ties and countries did not belong to the Lydian Afia, fo 
what remains of Afia Proper, together with the feven 
churches mentioned in the Revelations, were properly Ly- 
dia, or the Lydian Afia. In the firft place Pergamus is 
placed by Xenophon m in Lydia, and alfb by Ariftotle a . 
The fame Ariftotle 0 tell* us, that Smyrna was at firft 
polTefTed by the Lydians, and Scylax Corvandenfis reckons 
it among the cities of Lydia, as alfo Ephefus, wherein 
he agrees with Herodotus?* Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
Thyatira, are reckoned by Ptolemy among the cities of 
Lydia, as is Laodicea by Stephahus ' ( G). 

The Proconfular Afia (fo called becaufe it was govern* TheProcoa* 
ed by a proconful) according to the diftribution of the pro* fula * Afia, 
vinces of the empire made by Auguftus, comprehended the 
following countries, viz. Lydia* Ionia, Caria, Myfia, 
Phrygia, and the proconfular Hellelpont And this is 
Ptolemy's Afia Proper r . By the fame emperor Poritus 
and Bithynia were made a Praetorian province s j and Afia 

H h 2 and 



k A&sxvi. *Aasxx. 16, 17. » Xenoph. 4e «xped, 
Cyr. lib. 7. n lib. de Poetica, p, gj. 0 Afifldt. lib. de 
Poetica apud. Plutarch, in lib. de vita & poefi Homeric * He- 
rodot. lib. t. * Steph. de urb. * Ptolem. 1, v. c. $. 
*■ Strab. 1. zvii. 



(C) Laodicea is placed by Ptolemy in 'Carla^ by others in 
Phrygia, and by fome in Lydia, the confines of thole countries 
having been fo often altered, that it was not poflible, as Strabo 
witneffes (19), to afcertain their exact boundaries ; and hence 
it is, that the fame city is oftentimes placed by one of theantierit 

geographers in Phrygia, by another in Lydia* and bjr a thiri) 
in Caria, * 



s 
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confular, containing all that part 'of Afia which hy 
on this fide of the river Halys and mount Taurus, in the 
time of Conftantine the Great the Pr«c6'nfular Afia was 

J * ■ 

much abridged, and a diftin&ion brought In between the 



, J., — , — — *• — — o"* , w " 

Proconfular Afia arid the Afiatic diocefs ; the one bein 




governed by the proconful of Afia, and the other by the 
Vicarius or Lieutenant of Afia (D). The Proconfular 
Afia, according to the defcription which Eunapius gives us 
of ' it % feems to have been much the fame with the Lydian 
Afia abovementioned. In the reign of Theodofius the 
Elder, who fucceeded Valens, the confular Hellefpont was' 
taken from the Vicarius of Afia, and added to the Procon- 
fular Afia ; but under Arcadius the' Proconfular Afia was 
abridged of all the inland part 1 of Lydia. And this is the 



reafon, why Palladius u makes a diftindlion between the. 

bifhops of Lydia and thofe of Afia. However, the lbuth- 

ern part of Lydia, lying between the Maeander and 
Cayfter, and the maritime provinces from Ephefus to Aft 
fos and the promontory Le£tum were -left to the Procon- 
fular Afia w . ~ 
The Afiatic The Afiatic diocefs (E) h fometfmes taken in a more 
Oioccfs.. ftricl: fenfe, as diftin£r. from the Proconfular Afia ' and the 

provinces under the jurifdi&ion of the proconful, and fome- 
times in a more extenfive fenfe, as comprehending alfo the 
Proconfular Afia. According to this acceptation all Afia 

in the reignof Theodofius the Younger confirmed of eleven 

provinces; 



* Eunap. in vita Maximi. u Pallad. in vita Chryfoft. 
w Hieroclis, notitia imp. in Append. Geograph. facra. p. 27. 
Photius de* ordine Metropolitan p. 43. & in tomo i. juris 
Grasco Romani, p. 90. Subscript. Concil. Chalced. Act., vi. 
■Concil. Confiantinor). vi. Aft. xviii. &c. 



(D) We find in the Imperial Conftitutions two reicrip.ts of the 

emperor Valens, the one dated the 27th of January 365, (that 

is, towards the latter end of the mft year of his reign), and 
directed to Clearchus, Vicarius Afise the other dated the 6th 
of the October following, and directed to Auxonius, Vicarius 
rPicecefeos Afiahae (26). This diftinftion. was brought in 

Conftantine, and continued under the chriftian emperors that 
fucceeded him, 

(E) The word diocefs, in- the- dialed of the times we are here 
fpeaking of, imports a tract of country comprehending feveraj 
provinces under the jurifdiction of one chief ruler, 




t?o) Cod, Theodof. Jib, v* tit, u 3 Ne>lpn. infcio *m 
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provinces, three whereof were under- the jurifdi&ion of 5 
the proconful of Afia> viz. the Proconfular Proper, which 
he governed by "hisnfelf, the confular Hellefpont^ and that 
of Rhodes, with the other iflands called Cyclades, which 
were firft made a province by Vefpafian, arid placed under 
a prefident x ; eight were under the vicarius or lieutenant: 
of'Afia,' viz. Lydia, Caria, Phrygia Salutaris, Phrygia 
Pacatiana, Pamphilia, Lycia, Lycaonia, and Pifidia ; 
thefe eight made up what was properly called the Afiatic 
diocefs y (F). Thefe are the terms we moft commonly 
meet with in reading the antient hiftorians and geogra- 
phers, for the explanation of which we are chiefly indebted 



to the learned bifhop Ufher, who thought it well worth his 



while to examine the various acceptations of Afia Proper s 

in a particular treatife 

As to the common name of Afia there is a great variety ^ nam<6 
of opinions among the learned, fome deriving it from Ana of Alia, 
the daughter of Oceanus and Thetis, wife or Iapetus, and 
by him mother to Prometheus ; others from Alius fon of 
WVtys king of Lydia, from whom that kingdom firft, and 
in length of time the whole continent, was named Afial. 
Bochart 3 is of opinion, that it took its name from the 
Phoenician word Afia fignifying the middle, becaufe Afia 
Mi nor, which, fays he, communicated' its name to Afia 
the Greater, lies, as it were, in the middle between Eu- 



rope and Afric. This opinion he endeavours to fupport 



with the authority of Pliny and Pomponius Mela b , But 
as all that can be faid on this head is grounded on bare con- 
jectures, it is fcarce .worth our while to dwell on enquiries 
of this nature. ' 

Thi 



s 



x Sextus Rufus, in Breviario. y Alciat. Parerg. 1. v. c. 13. 
z Ufher in his geographical and hiftorical difquifition of Afia, 
properly fo called, &c. a Phaleg. 1. iv. c. 36. b Plin. in 

Prefat. lib, iii. & Pomp. Meja, de. Afia, I i. c. 2. 



(F) In the Notitia Imperii, which was compiled in the reign 

of Theodojius the younger, the Afiatic diocefs is faid to confift 
of ten provinces only, the firft and chief province of all, viz. 
Afia itfelf, being, we know, not how, omitted (21). On the 
other hand, Ifidorus Mercator reckons twelve provinces belong- 
ing to this diocefs, and among them Galatia, which was with- 
out all doubt a province of the diocefs of Pontus (22). 

(21) Notit. utriufque Imperii. . (zz) VW. SalmafS 

Pwhari&c, de Ecclefi jfub urbigar, pi 347* 
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Climate and This country is juftly counted among the fineft and moft 



futility, fruitful 0 f the earth, and mightily extolled by antient 



writers, chiefly by the Romans who w$re well acquainted 
with it, for the fertility of the foil, temper of the climate, 

nature of the feafons, excellence and variety of its produc- 
tions and fruits ; in all which refpe£b it was preferred by 

Tully c to all the countries of the then known world. 

The common epithet, whereby, the Latin poets diftinguifti 
this from other regions, is that of rich, alluding not only 
to the richnefs of the foil, but alfo to the wealth and opu- 
lence of the inhabitants, which we may eafily judge of 
from the immenfe fums that fome of the Roman governors 
are faid to have extorted from them, namely Marc Anto- 
ny, who, as we are told by Plutarch d , fqueezed from 
the inhabitants of Afia Minor in the fpace of one year the 
fum of twenty thoufand talents, 
ftsprefent This country is at prefent divided into four parts, viz, 
flivifion, Natolia, properly fo called, the weftern part ; Carama- 

nia the fouthern part ; Aladulia the eaftern ; and Amafia 
the northmoft part. By the Turks the whole country, 
called by them Nadalu^ is divided into five parts under 
the government of five Beglerbegs, who refide at Cotyae- 
um, Tocat, Trabezond , Marofch, and Iconium. Thefe 
are fubdivided into lefler governments, denominated from 
the city or town where the governor refides. But it is 
now time to proceed to the particular hiftories of the vari- 
ous kingdoms, antiently comprehended under the common 
name of Afia Minor. 



fe Cic. pro Ligario. d Plutarch, in Lucull, &. Antonio. 



ft 
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T. II. 




The Defcription of Phrygia. 

„ We can fcafce offer any thing touching Phrygia> 

JA but what we have either at fecond hand, or from 

mutilated pieces of antiquity, we (hall not dwell long on 

fo dark and perplexed a fubjefi, nor pretend to fupply toe 

defea of better authorities with fuch precarious conjectures 



V 
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as every writer may, and the moft ordinary ufually do, 
vent on fuch occafions (G ), 
Whence the fnvdl country before us borrowed the 

name of Phrygia is not determined. Some derive it from 
the river Phryx (now Sarabat), which divides Phrygia from 
Cariaand empties itfelf into the Hermus c , others from 
Phrygia the daughter of Afopus and Europa. The Greek 
writers tell us f , that the country took its name from the 
inhabitants, and thefe from the town of Brygium in Ma^ 
cedonia, from whence they firfl: patted into Afia and gave 
the name of Phrygia or Brigia to the country which they 
fettled in ; but we mail have occafion to examine this o- 

* 

pinion hereafter. Bochart is of opinion &, that this tra£t 
was called Phrygia from a Greek verb, fignifying to burn 
or dry, which according to him is a tranflation of its He- 
brew name, derived from a verb of the fame fignification 



No 



* Plin.*lib. v, c. 29, f Meffal. Corvin. de progen. Aug, 
% Phaleg, lib. iii. c. 8. § Strab. 1. xii. & 1. xiy. 



(G) The names of the authors that have wrote the Phrygian 
hiftory are Democrittts, HermefianacTtes, Timolaus, Aretases, 
and Cornelius Alexander (23) ; but as their works have not rea- 
ched us, we are left quite in the dark, as to fome of the moft 
material points of that hiftory. 

(H) The Greek word <J>puy^ feems to be derived from the 

verb $tf V eiv 9 to burn or parch j and hence that place on mount 

OE ta where Hercules was burnt took the name of 4> P t>y/<«, & T i 

tw her *$fov%Qcci rbv 'Kpetxhlct. Now as that part of Phrygia which 
was warned by the rivers Cayfter and Masander was diftinguilhed 
hy the epithet of Kafanatctvixi w»» as Strabo and Diodorus witneft 
(24), it is not improbable, but that the name of Phrygia, which 
was at fir ft peculiar to one part, might in length of time become- 
common to the whole country. How this part came to be cal- 
led 

KafaKewtojute'vn, burnt, is varioufly reported, Diodorus (25) 
fpeaks of a fiery monfter called JEgis, which appearing there 
confumed all that tract. ; but was afterwards killed by Pallas, 



Others recur to the fable of Typhon (26), who, fay they, was 
in that place thunder-ftruck by Jupiter. But without having 
recourfe to fables, it will be no hard, matter to account for this 
denomination, if we but confider; that this part of Phrygia 
we are fpeaking of is defcribed both by Piodorus and Strab© 

(27) 

, (23) Plutarch, de fluviis & Lacrt/in Democrito. (14) Strab' 

1 x »i. & Diod. Sicul. J. iii, (xc) Diodoj, SiCttl I iii. 

>tv (26) Strab. L *ju. ' V 
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No lefs various are the opinions, of authors as to the exr 
act boundaries of this country, which gave rife to the pro-' 
verb related by Strabo g , viz. that the** Phrygians and My- 
fians had diftincl: boundaries, but that it was fcarce pof- 
fible to afcertain them. The fame writer adds h , that the 



Trojans, Myfians, and Lydiaris, are by the poets 




blended under the. common name of Phrygians, which 
Claudian 1 extends to the Pifidians, Bithynians, and Ioni- 
ans. Again, Pliny places Afcania in Phrygia, which to? 



gether with Dardahia is reckoned by Strabo 1 among the 



provinces of Myfia. Phrygia Proper, according to Ptolemy 
whom we chufe to follow,' was bounded on the north 

by Pontus and Bithynia, on the weft by Myfia, Troas, 

the JEgean fea, Lydia, Meonia, and Caria ; on. the huti 
by Lycia \ on the eaft by Pamphylia and Galatia. It lie$ 
between the 77th and 41ft degree of north latitude, ex- 
tending in longitude from 56 to 62 degrees. The inhabi- 
tants of this country mentioned by Ptolemy are the Lycao- 
nes .and Anthemifenii towards tycia, the Moqe.adelis or 
Moceadine, the Cyddefes or Qydiffes towards Bithynia 
and between thefe the Peltini or Speltini, the Moxiani, 
Ehylacenfes, and Hierapolitae. To thefe we may add 

the Berecyntes and Cerbefis mentioned by Strabo 

Phrygia is commonly divided into the Greater, and. 
LefFer Phrygia called alfo Troas. But this divifion did 
not take place till Troas was fubdued by the Phrygians ; 
and hence it is no more confidered by fome Roman wri- 
ters as a part of Phrygia, than Bithynia, Cappadocia, or 

any 

* # 

s Strab. 1. xii & 1. xiv. h Stra. ubifiipra. 1 Claud. 1. ii. in 
Eutrop. k Plin. lib. v. 1 Strab. ubi fupra. m Strab. I. xii. 

ft 

(27) as a dry foil, impregnated with fulphur, bitumen, and other 
combuftible fubftances, which in all likelihood gave rife to this 
appellation. We are not ignorant, that the trad we are fpeaking 
of is by fome of the antients reckoned a province of Myfia, by. 

others of Mseonia 5 but Hefychius (28), Diodorus (29), and molt 

of the other hiftorians and geographers place it in Phrygia. 

Bochart is of opinion {30), that by Gomer in fcripture is meant 
Phrygia, and that the Greek word Phrygia is a tranflation of 
the Hebrew 'V\JM Gomer, which he derives from the verb. 
Gamar, importing, among other lignifications, to burn.or con- 
fume, in which fignification he fliews it to have been frequently 
ufed both by the Chaldeans and Syrians. 



(27) ubi fupra. (28) Hefych.l. 12, (29) Diodor. uty, 



lupra. (30) Phaleg, 1. iii. c. 8. 
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a ny other of the adjacent provinces. In- after- ages, that 
is, in the reign of Conftantine the Great, the Greater 
Phrygia was divided i t? to two diftri&s or governments, the 
one called Phrygia Pacatiana from Pacatianus, who under 
Conftantine bore the great office of the Prsefe&us Prseto- 
no of the eaft j the other Phrygia Salutaris, from fome 
niiraculous cures fuppofed to have been performed there by 
the archangel Michael. 

This country, and indeed all Afia Minor, as lying in Its foil an<* 
the fifth and fixth northern climates, was in ancient times chmatc * 



greatly celebrated for its fertility. It abounded in all forts 
of grains, being for the moft part a plain country, cover- 
ed with a deep rich foil, and plentifully watered by fmall 
rivers. ' It" was in fome parts productive of bitumen an4 
other combuftibie fubftances. It was well ftock^d with 
cattle, having large plains and paftu re- grounds. The ait- 
was anciently deemed moft pure and wholefome, though 
it is now in fome parts thought extremely grofs, great part 
of the country lying uncultivated, a thing too common in 
fuch regions as groan under the Mohammedan yoke. In 



fliort, whatever defirable things, nature has frugally beftow- 
ed here and there on other countries, were found in this y 
while well manured, as in their original feminary. 

The cities of note in Phrygia Major were, 1. Apamea 
Of Apamia,. a famous mart and the metropolis of all Phry- 
gia, till the above-mentioned divifion of Conftantine took 
place. It Was feated at the confluence of the Marfya and 
Maeander* Pliny n places it at the foot of the hill Signia,. 
furrounded by the rivers Marfya, Obrima, and Orga, 



which empty themfelves into the Maeander ; wherein he 
feems to confound the fituation of the antient Celaene 
with that of the new city called Apamea. Celsene indeed 
Hood at the foot of the hill on which the Marfya has its 
tyring; but Antiochus Soter,v fon to Antiochus Seleucus, 
who built Apamea of Syria, carried the inhabitants to the 
new city which he built about ten miles from thence, where 
the Marfya and Meander begin to flow in one channel ; 
this city, he named Apamea from his mother Aparae wife 

to Seleucus Nicanor °. As there are many other cities 

bearing the fame name, this for diftin&ion fake is com- 
monly called Apamea Cibotos ; but as to the original of 

- • - this 



,? Plin. 1. v. c. 29. 6 Strab, 1, x ii, Liv. ib. xxxviii. Mai; 
«anus, lib, vi. 
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this appellation there is a great difcrepancy among au- 
thors (I). t 

Laodicea, now EfkihhTar, feated on the banks of the 
river Lycus, not far from Apamea. It was firft called Di- 
ofpolis, afterwards Rheas, and at laft Diocsefarea and Lao- 
dicea. We are told by Stephanus, that Jupiter appearing 
to Antiochus the fon of Stratonice in his fleep commanded 
him to build a city, which he did accordingly, calling it 
Diofpolis from Jupiter, and Laodicea from his wife Laodice, 
It was afterwards greatly increafed by Hiero, by Zeno the 
Rhetorician, and his fon Polemon p, who, being honoured 
by Caefar Auguftus with the title of king, might perhaps 
out of complaifance to that prince add his name to that 
of Jupiter, calling the city Diocaefarea, th6 city of Jupi- 
ter and Caefar. However, the name of Laodicea, which 
Strabo derives from the river Lycus % prevailed. This 
city was famous for its wool, which was univerfally prefer* 
red on account of its foftnefs, as the fame author wit- 
neffes r , even to that of Miletus fo much cried up by the 
antients, and befides was of a very extraordinary blacknefs. 
With this the inhabitants carried on a very confiderable 
trade, and were accounted the, moft wealthy people of all 

Afia 



p Strab. lib. xii. * Id. ibid. * Ibid. 



(I) As the woid &</3 W t$s ftgnifies Ark or Coffer, fome have 
fuppofed, that it was fo called, becaufe the ark refted on the hrH 
from which the river Marfya fprings. But thefe writers copfound 
the fituation of Celsene with that of Apamea ; the former, 

which never bore the nauie of Cibotos,. was; fctuate at the foot 
of the hill Sigma, but Apamea Cibotos at ten miles, diftance. 
As thofe who traded from Italy and Greece to Afia Minor ufed 
to convey their wares to this city, as a place of general, refort (3o) t 

Salmafius thinks, it was called Cibotos from its being, as it were, 

the common treafury of thofe countries (31). It is worth obfer- 

ving, that there are no fewer than feven cities bearing the fame 
name, viz. Apamea of Bithynia, Apamea of Media, Apamea 
on the Tigris, Apamea on the Euphrates, one in 
in Syria, and one in Phrygia; and all fituate between two rivers* 
which made Bochart (32) conclude, that they were fo caHed from 
the Hebrew verb fignifying to furround, whereof the import 
5s plainly expreffed in Jonas (33) ^flStf aphaphuni 

majim. 

■ 

(30) lib. xvii. (31) Salmaf. Plihianse Exercitation . c. xl. 

. 380. 432) Phaleg, L ii, c. u. {33) c. ju v. 6. 




one 




■ 
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Afia |Minor. Ptolemy makes Laodicea and Diocaefarea 
two different citie§, ^wherein he is certainly mifiaken. At 
Laodicea was one of the feven churches mentioned in the 
apocalypfe, but at prefent not fo much as the ruins of it 
are any where to be feen, that prophetical treat beingr 



fully accom pi idled ; / knozv thy works , that thou art 




cold 




thou art luke-warm 




will fpue thee out of my mouth* (K). 

HiERAPOLis famous for its mineral waters, which, ac- 
cording to Strabo's account % when expofed to the air pe- 
trified in the fpace of a year, and yet were endued with 
fuch a virtue as to render the fields they watered exceed- 
ing fruitful, and prove a prefent remedy againft innumer- 
able diftempers to fuch as ufed them 11 . Near this city 
was to be feen an opening on the edge of a hill of an ex- 
traordinary depth, always overfpread with a thick fog, and 
exhaling fuch a peftilent ftream, that no living creature 
could come within the reach of it without being immediate- 
ly (lifted. Strabo and Pliny w except theGalli or eunuchs of 

Cybele; A mmianus and Dio Nicaeua all eunuchs x (L). 

Ggr- 



* Revel c. iv. ver. 15, 16. f lib. xiii. ^ * Strab. ubi 

fopra. Vitruvius, 1. viii. c. <$. Ulpianus lege prima, feci. xiii. 
w lib. iv. x Ammian. lib. xxxvii. c. 6. Dio. Nicae. in vita 
Trajan, p. 252, ed. H. Steph. 1592. 

(K) Terrari in his dictionary tells us, that Laodicea is (till 
called Laudichia, and by the Turks Nove Lefche, that it is 
one of the archbilhopricks of Afta Minor, &c. But he is ei- 
ther miltaken, or the town was not quite demolilhed in his 
time ; at prefent it lies in ruins, and is only the habitation o£ 
wild beafts. Several travellers, mifled by the fimititude of 



have taken the village Laotik near Angoura for Lao 
dicea. At Efkihiffar, as it is now called,, there are ftitt to be 
feen four theatres of white marble, as in tire as. if they had 
been but lately built ; near one of them is an inicription in 
honour of the emperor Titus, which the reader will End in 
Spons's account of the feven churches (34). 

(L) Strabo, an eye witnefs (55), fays, that in his time this 
Plutonium or opening was inclofed with balifters taking up about 
half an acre of ground in compafs, that the peftilent fteam kept 
within that inclofure,fo chat one might approach the b?.lifter without 
the leaft danger ; but whoever advanced one ftep further was im- 
mediately ftifled. What Strabo affirms is vouched by Ammian 1 

SI* 



($4) Spon. lib* iii. (3 5) lib. xiii. 
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Gordium, the feat of Gordius king of Phrygia^ and 
famous for the Gordiari knot which we.ftiall have occafiort 
to mention hereafter; This town was ofrtaated on the bor- 
ders of Phrygia towards Cappadocia, and not between the 
two Pfirygias, where Juftin places it y. Not long after the 



death of Gordius it was reduced to a poor beggarly village, 



as Strabo calls it* and continued in this defpicable condition 
till the triumvirate of Auguftus, when it was again made 
a city and called Juliopolis by one Cleo, a famous robber 
»ative of that place (M). 

Colosse, now Chonos, on the fouth fide of Maeander* 
to the people whereof St. Paul wrote that epiftle which is 
part of our canon. 

Sipylus, the refidence of Tantalus, and therefore call 
ed alfo Tantalis. Some place this city in Meonia^ fuppo 
fing Tantalus to have reigned there. 'Tis obfervable, that 
four cities, viz. Sipylus, Archasopolis, Colpe, and Leba- 

de, were fucceflively built on the fame fpot and deftroyed 

earthquakes. 

Synnada, Synada, or Synnade, rioted fof its marble 1 
quarries. This city was by Gonftantine the Great declar- 
ed the metropolis of Phrygia Salutaris, after his divifion of 




Phrygia into Pacatiana and Salutaris took place (NJ. Be- 



nd*! 



y lib. xi; c. 7. 



as*, Dio Nicseus, both eye-witneffes, Apuleius, and many other* 

(36). The city of Hierapolis is now called Bamboakkale, and 
ibme foot-fteps of what it once was are to, be feen in the many 
heaps of ruins and fine pillars in the fields where it flood 1 
infomuch, that Dr. Smith after viewing them could not help 
thinking this city to have been inferior to none. : 

(M) This Cleo having with a band of robbers poffeffed him- 

felf of a ftrong hold on mount Olympus called Collydium, 
frequent excurfions from thence prevented the officers of Labie* 
nus prefect, of Afia from gathering the annual tributes* on 
which confideration he was by Marc Antony rewarded with 




large territories. But in the Acliac war revoking from Anto- 
ny he fided with Auguftus, who added great part of Morena 
to what Antony had beftowed on him, created him prieft of 



eft 



Jupiter Abrettenus worfhipped by the Myfians, and high pn 
of Bellona adored in Commana of Pontus, a dignity no ways 

inferior to that of kings (37). 

(N) In the fifth general council held at Conftantinople, Se 
verus fubfcribes as bilhop of Synnada the metropolis of Phry 



g 15 



(36) ubi fupra fe Apuleius de Mupdo* (37) Strain lib, W 



4t 
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fides thefe and feveral other cities of lefs note mentioned 

the antients, there were in latter times fome of no 
/mall account, fuc*h*as Saqua, the habitation of Etrogul 
father of Ottoman the firft king of the Turks, Chara^ 
chifar, by the Greeks called Melampyrgus, or the Black- 
tower, Cillexuga, Einegiol, &c. taken by the faid Otto^ 

man from the chriftian princes at the firft rife of the Otto- 
man empire. 

The rivers of this country which we .{hall take notice 
of, are the Maeander, now Madre and Mindre, a river fp 
celebrated by the antients for its windings and turnings, 
that all obliquities are from thence called Meanders. It 
rifeson the hill Celsene, the fame as Aulocrene mentioned 
' by Pliny z , at the foot of which flood antiently a famous 
City of the fame name. Pliny a and Strabo b derive it from 
a lake on the top of the faid hill. It pafles through Phry- 
ia, divides Caria from Lydia, and after 600 windings c , 




y which it feems to flow back to its fountain-head, em 
pties itfelf into the Archipelago between Priene and Mile 

tus (O). The 



2 I. xxxviii. * ubi fupra. * Strab. 1. xii. c Bio 

Prufeus, lib. i. 



gia Salutaris (38); and yet Socrates, in his ecclefiaftical hiftory 
(39), and Nicephorus, blindly following him, place this city 
in Phrygia Pacatiana (40). And here we may obferve by the 
way, that in the fourth general council held at chalcedon, Aber- 
cius fubfcribes as bilhop of Hierapolis in Phrygia Salutaris (41), 
which fome have looked upon as a miftake crept into the acts 
of that council, not reflecting, that befides the more known ci- 
ty of Hierapolis in Phrygia Pacatiana, there was another of 
lefs note in Phrygia Salutaris. They are both mentioned by 
Pliny (42), and the one faid to be under the jurifdittion of* 
Laodicea, the other under that of Pergamus. 
(0) The Cayfter, now Minderfcare, bears fuch a refemblance 

to the Maeander, that many of our modern travellers, and among 

them the incomparable Pietro delta valle, du Loir, and Manco- 

nis, have miftaken the one for the other (42). The Turks call 

the 



(38) Concil. v. Collar, viii. ($oJ lib. vii. cap 3. (40) 
Nicephor. Callift. hiftor. lib. xiv. c. 11. (41) ConcihChal- 
<*d. Act. xvi. (42) lib. v.. 29, & 30. 
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The river Marfya; fo named from Marfyas, a celebrated 
snufician, who challenging Apollo, was by him overcome, 
and flead his for preemption. Moft Sf the antients tell u 
that this river hath its fpring near that of theMseander 
but Maximus Tyrius d , who was upon the fpot, derives 
them both from the fame fource, and fo does Strabo e . 
It rufnes down from a coniiderable height between rugged 



rocks and precipices with great noiife, on wh 



> 



was called by Herodotus f Cataradta. It has not only the 
fame fpring with the Maeander, but flows in the fame chan- 
nel through the town of Celsene, ftanding at the foot of 
the river on which it rifes. In leaving the town the main 
ftream divides itfelf into two branches, and forms thefe 
two rivers, the one the moft winding river in the world, 
the other without fo much as one turning during its whole 
courfe, and therefore flowing with an incredible rapidity. 
Near Apamea, that is after a courfe of ten miles only, 
the Marfyas is again received within the banks of the Mae- 
ander which it left atCelaene; fo that in reality thefe two 
rivers are but two branches of the fame original ftream. 

Q, Curtius gives us a noble description of it s, and adds, 
that while it flows within the walls of Celaene it is named 
Marfyas, which name, on its leaving that city, it changes 
for that of Lycus ; but, with this author's leave, Mafyas 
andLycusare quite different rivers ; the Lycus fprings 
from mount Olympus and difcharges itfelf into the Mse- 
ander not far from Laodicea, which was therefore called 
Laodicea on the Lycus ; this is a quite different courfe from 

that of the Marfyas, which we have already defcribed a 

Sanga 




d Serm. xxxviii. e lib. xii. f lib. vii. 8 lib. in. 
* Vid. Salinas. Plinian Exercitat. cap. xxxviii. p. 582. 

the Cayfter Coutchouk mindre and Minderfcare, that is, the 
little. Maeander, or the black Maeander ; and the Mseander it- 
felf Boujouc-Mind re, the great Mseander. Some have obferved, 
that it forms in its courfe the following Greek characters, i, fata* 



fome pretend, that Dsda) us formed his labyrinth on this pl an 
Seneca (43) calls it poecarum omnium exercitatio & ludus; 0 ut 
Ovid's defcription of it (44) is, in our opinion, an inimitable 
piece, and far preferable to any other, 

(?) The poets feign, that Marfyas having challenged A pol- 

io, who flead him for his pride and arrogance, his death 



(43) Epift. 105, (44) Metamorph. I. vim 
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Sangarius, Sangaris, or Sangurus, is numbered 
Pliny among the rivers of note 1 ; it fprings from the hill 
Dindymus, wafhes Phrygia and Bithynia, and empties 
itfelf into the Black-Tea. Phryjc, Which divides Phrygia 
from Caria, and difembogues itfelf into the Hermus, now 
Sarabat. Hermus, much celebrated by the jpoets for its 
gold fands, takes its rits rife near Dorylaum, and falls in- 
to the Archipelago near Smyrna. Myfias, Orgos 
brim a, &c. 





1 Plin. lib. 1 



* 



fo bemoaned by the nymphs and fatyrs* that from 'their tears 
fprung a river called after him Marfyas. This Marfyas is faid 
to have been the fon of Olympus, and one of the moft ingeni- 
ous men of his age. He was the inventor of the pipe called Sy- 
rinx, and the firft that brought in the playing on two pipes at 
a time. He was born, put to death, and buried near the fpring 
of the rjver that bears his name. PJiny (45) gravely writes, 
that in his time was ftil: \o be feen the plane-tree on which this 
unhappy mufician ended his days. Others fay with the fkme ap- 
pearance of truth, that it was a pine-tree. Maximus Tyrius 
(46) informs us, that the rivers Mseander and Marfyas were 
both worihipped by the inhabitants of Celaene ; and adds, that 

the viclims and offerings, though thrown into the common {beam* 
never failed being carried by the waters, at their parting, into 
the channel of that river, for which the pious votaries had de- 
figned them. The river Lycus, which Curtius, and with 
him Mr. Spon> miftakes for the Marfyas (47), runs a few miles 
under-ground, but appears again before it loies itfelf in the Mae - 
ander, which Ovid feems to have been ignorant of when he 
4id (48), 



Sic, ubi terreno Lycus eft epotus hiatu, 
Exiltit procul hinc, alioque renafcitur orbe 



(45) lib. L. {46) Sermon, 38. (47) Voyage d' Italic, $sd 

torn. i, lib* iii. (48) Metamorph. lib. xiv. 
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— 

Of the antiquity, government, religion, 



cuftoms, arts, learning, &c 4 of the antient Phry* 



gians 



Their anti- 7 I ^ H E Phrygians deemed themfelves the moft antient 




^uity, JL people of the world, which opinion feems to have 

prevailed even among the Egyptians, at leaft in the time 
of Pfammiticus, who in point of antiquity looked upon 
all other nations with an eye of contempt. For we are 
told k , that after the experiment, which we hax'e mention^ 
ed elfewhere *, thofe great boafters of antiquity acknow- 
ledged the Phrygians to be more antient, challen ging on- 
the fecond rank to themfelves. And hence it is, that 
Apuleius m diftinguifties them with the epithet of firft- 
born. 

„ . , As to their origin, fbme fuppofe them deftended from 

Togarmah, one of the fons of Gomer ; and of this opi- 
nion are Jofephus and S. Hierome", who adds, that they 
were known to the Hebrews under the name of Tigram- 
manes. Herodotus 0 , Strabo.P, Pliny % and E uftathius r , 

led by the limilitude of names, a deceitful guide, derive 
them from the Brigians a people of Macedonia, who pal- 
ling into Afia Minor, were, with a fmall alteration, called 
Phrygians, and the country which they fettled in named 

Phrygia. We are not unwilling to allow, that as the 

Phrygians and Brigians bore anciently the fame name, lb 

they were originally one and the fame people 5 but how it 

can be deduced from thence, that the Brigians pafled out 
of Europe into Afia rather than the Phrygians out of Afia 
into Europe, is what we do not comprehend. Ail that can 
be concluded from this fimilitude, or, if you pleafe, inden- 
tity, of names is,that they were both derived from the fame 
origin $ but in order to prove, that the Phrygians were a 

colony of the Brigians, rather than the Brigians a colony 

from 



k Diodor. Sicul. 1. i. p. 9. * Phaleg. lib. iii. m dc Mm 
aur. 1. xi. n Joleph. Ant. 1. i. c. 7. w Hieron. in quasi H e ' 
braicis, 0 lib. vii. p lib. vii, x. xii. * lib. v. c 37* 

Hath, in Homer. & Dionys, 



0 
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from Phrygia, recourfe niuft be had to fome other argu- 
ment. All we can fay is, that if they Phrygians had been 
defcended from the*Macedonians, it is not likely, they 
would have piqued themfelves fo much on their antiquity ; 
at "eaft other nations, namely the Egyptians, would not fo 
readily have yielded to them the priority. Eochart 3 is of 
opinion, that the Phrygians were the offspring of Gomer, 
the eldeft fon of Japhet, the word Phrygia being, as we 
fca'/e obOrved elfewhere, the Greek tranflation of his 
name. Jofephus makes Gomer the father of the Galatians 
but he by die Galatians muft necefiarily mean the Phry- 
gians, inhabiting that part of Phrygia which the Galati- 
ans had made themfelves matters of ; the defendants of 
omer being placed by Ezekiel 1 northward of Judeanear 
Togarmah, (which Bochart takes to be Cappadocia) long 
before the Gauls paned over into Afia. Moft of the mo- 
dern writers will have the Cimmerii to be the offspring of 
Gomer, underftanding their country by the country of 



9 




Gomer mentioned in the fcripture. But as the Cimmeri 
ans lay beyond the Euxine fea, at a vaft diftance from Ju- 
dea, we can hardly think, that the Jews had any know- 
ledge of a nation fo remote from them. The Chaldee 
paraphrafts place Gomer in Afric, wherein they muft cer- 
tainly be miftaken, fince it is plain from Ezekiel u , that 
his country lay northward of Judea. We are therefore 



willing to let Gomer enjoy the fine country which Bochart 
is pleafed to give him, and allow him the honour of being 
the progenitor of the Phrygians, fince we have no-body 
elfe to beftow it on. 

The antient Phrygians are defcribed as a fuperftitious, 
voluptuous, and effeminate race, without any prudence or 



forecaft, and of fuch a fervile temper, that nothing but 



ftripes and ill-ufage could make them <50mply with their 
duty, which gave rife to feveral trite and well-known pro- 
verbs ( QJ. They are faid to have been the firft inven- 



tors 



8 Phaleg. lib. iii. cap. 8. « Ezek. xlviii. 6. « ubi. fupra. 

(Q| Phryges fero fapiunt, Phryx verberatus melior, Phryx non 
"tonus quam fyhntharus, &c. which proverbs intimate their fer- 
vile temper, and fliew, that they were more fit to bewail misfor- 
tunes in an unmanly manner, than to prevent them by proper 
me amres. Their mufic too was fuited to their effeminate tern - 
P er « The Doric mood was a kind of grave and folid mufic ; the 
^ydian a doleful and lamentable harmony ; but the Phrygian 

mefiy calculated to effeminate and enervate the mind. But thi? 
ls cont^difted by other?. 



> 




Their Go- 
vernment, 
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tors of divination by the Tinging, Hying, and feeding of 
birds. Their mufic, commonly called' the Phrygian mood, 
13 alledged by fome as an argument of their effeminacy. 
Concerning their government thus much may be faid, 

that it was monarchical, and that all Phrygia was, during 
the reigns of fome kings, fubjecl: to one prince, Ninnacus, 
Midas, Manis, Gordius, and his defendants, were cer- 
tainly lords of all Phrygia. But fome time before the Tro- 
jan war we £nd . this country divided into feveral petty 
kingdoms, and read of divers princes reigning at the fame 
time, Apollodorus w mentions a king of Phrygia con tern- 
orary with Uus king of Troy. Cedrenus x and others 
fpeak of one Teuthrans king of a fmall country in 




Phrygia, whofe territories were ravaged by Ajax, himfelf 
flain in a fingle combat, his royal feat laid in aihes, and 
bis daughter, by name TecmelTa, carried away captive by 
the conqueror. Homer X makes mention of Phprcys and 

Afcanius, both princes and leiders of the Phrygian auxi- 
liaries that came to the relief of Troy. Tantalus was king 
of Sipylus only and its divtricl:, a prince no lefs famous for 
his erreat wealth* than infamous for his covetoufnefs and 




other detefiable vices. Whether Phrygia was ever fubdued 



by Ninus, as Diodorus'Siculus informs us, or by the Ama 
zons, as we read in Suidas z , is much queflioned by the 
learned. Mo ft authors, that fpeak of Gordius, tell us, 
that the Phrygians, having fent to confult an oracle, in 
order to know how they might put an end to the inteu 
broils, which rent their country into many factions i 
parties, received for anfwer, that the rnoft effectual means 
to deliver themfelves and their country from 



ey groaned under, was to commit the 



king, which they did accordingly, placing Gordius on the 
throne. Whence .we may conclude, that, fome time be- 
fore his acceflion to the crown, an avittocratical or demo* 
cratical form of govern snent had been introduced 



Their trade, As to their trade, all we can fay is, that Apamca was 

learn " th ? chief emporium of all Alia Minor. Thith rereforted 
B1JIg * merchants and traders from all parts of Greece, Italy, and 

the neighbouring iflands. Befides, we know from Syn- 
cellus, that the Phrygians were for fome time matters or 



the fea ( he fays 25 years) 5 and none but 



0 ever 



w Iib. jii. x Cedrenus, p. 104. Sopliocl. in Ajace. CaW 
her. lib. iii. r Homer. Iliad. B * 3uid. vit. 
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ever prevailed on that element. The country was flock- 
ed with many choice and ufeful commodities, and well a- 
ble to afford confiderable exports. They had a Me coaft, 
convenient harbours, and whatever may incline us to think 
that they carried on a confiderable trade. But as moft of 
the Phrygian records are loft, we will not dwell on con- 
jectures fo hard to be afcertained. 

We have no fet form of their laws ; and as to their learn- 
ing, fmce we are told that for fome time they enjoyed the 
fovereignty of the fea, we may, at leaft, allow them a 
competent fkill in geography, geometry, and aftrcnomy, 
and add to thefe, from what we have faid/a1x)ve, a more 
than ordinary knowledge of mufic. 

Some have been of opinkn, that the Phrygian language Their laa«. 
bore a great refemblance to the Greek ; but the contrary suase ' 
is manifeft from the few Phrygian words which have been 
tranfmitted to us, and carefully collected by Bochart a and 
Rudbechius b . To thefe we may add the authority of Stra- 
bo c , who, after attempting to derive the name of a Phry- 
gian city from the Greek, concludes, that it is a difficult 
matter to difcover any fimilitude between the barbarous 
words of the Phrygian language and the Greek. The 
Phrygian tongue after the experiment made by Pfammiticus 
king of Egypt, as we have mentioned elfewhere d , was 
looked upon by the Egyptians as the moft antient language 
of the world. But other nations, namely the Scythians, 
refufed to fubmit to their opinion, as founded on an argu- 
ment of no real weight. As the two children, fay they, 
had never heard the voice of any human creature, the word 
Bee or Bekkos, the firft they uttered, was only an imitation 
of the goats that had fuckled them, and happened to be a 
Phrygian word fignifying bread (R). A late writer f , 
after obferving that Homer in feveral paflages diftinguifh- 

the language of the gods from that of men, endeavours 

" i 3 to 




3 Bochart. Quaeft. num. j*Eneas unquam fuerit in Italia- 
k Rudbec. in Atlant torn. i. cap. 36. c Strab. lib. xii. d Univer 
&1 Hiftory, Vol. I. p. 537. * L'akemacherus. obfer. Philol. 

(R) Goropius Becanus makes ufe of the fame argument to proved 

that the High-Duch is the original or' mother -tongue of the 

world, becaufe the word Becker in that language fignifies a 
baker. 



4 
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to mew, that the poet by the language of the gods meant 
the Greek, and by that of men the Phrygian (S). 



Their Rett- As to the religion of the antient Phrygians, we have 



S10n already obferved, that they were greatly addicted to fu 

perftition. They had many idols, but the goddefs Cybele 

feems to have been their principal deity. She was called 
Cybele, Berecynthia, Dindymene, from Cybelus, Bere- 
cynthus, Dindymenus, all hills of Phrygia, and Idaea from 

mount Ida in Troas, becaufe on thefe hills me was wor- 
Ihipped in a particular manner ( T). She was alio named; 

Cubebe. 



(S) Gothofradus Lakemacherus in order to prove this chufes 
the two following verfes ( 49) ; 

Avrit up* Ufycticroio /xeya; -rora^o? ^a8uSrv^> 

'Ov HavSov xccteve 6eo/, avSpsc Se Sita/xavSpov, 

where Homer tells us, that the river here mentioned is 
jby the gods named Xanthos and by men Scamander. He 
(hews, that as Xanthos is a Greek word fignifying yel- 
low, the above mentioned river had very probably its name, 
from the Greek?, who gave the fame name, as Strabo (50J 
witneifes, to another river in Lycia on account of its yellow 
fands. From hence he infers, that Homer, by the language of 
the gods, can mean no other than the Greek. ' As to the word 
Scamander, he thinks that this name was communicated to the 
river from one Scamandriusfon of He&or and king of the Phry- 
gians, whofe territories were watered by this river, it being a 
common cuftom among the antients to call the rivers after the 
names of the princes through whofe . countries they had their 
courfe.- Now as Scamandrius, fays he, was a Phrygian, his name 
was undoubtedly taken from that language ; froin v/hence he 
concludes, that the name of the river Scamander is originally 
Phrygian/ and that Homer by the language of men means the 
Phrygian! This author concludes the fame of all other paffa- 
ges in Homer, where fuch a diftinclion is made ; the more be- 
caufe two other Words attributed by Homer to men, viz. Ba* 
teia and Kumindis, are without doubt Phrygian ; the one being 
the name of a hill hi Phrygia, and the other of a bird moitly 

frequenting mount Ida in Troas. 

(T) Phiioftephanus is of opinion, that the hill Dindymene was 
fo called, becaufe it had s^y^ (xctsnq two tops ; but Strabo fays 

in exprefs terms that it has but one. Bochart (51) thinks, that* 

* 

> 

(49) Iliad. 20. ver. 73. (50) lib. xiv. p. 665. ($0 

chart, de Quagft. Utrum. /Eneas fuerit unquam in Italia ; 



t 
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Cubebe, becaufe her priefts, when feized with their fran- 
tic fits, ufed to throw themfelves on their heads, that name 
being derived frcfm'a Phoenician verb of that import, Ar- 
nobius g gives us the following account of Cybele from the 
mythology of the Gentiles. There was a vaft rock on the 

borders of Phrygia, called in the language of that country 
Agdus, from whence Deucalion and Pyrrha, by the di- 
rection of Themis, took the ftones, which they made ufe 
of to repair mankind after the duluge. From one of thefe 

fprung Cybele the great mother of the gods. The fame 

rock conceived by Jupiter and brought forth Acdeftis, who 
isfaid to have been an hermaphrodite, of invincible ftrength 

of a mod cruel and intractable temper, and, above all 
3 moft outragious enemv of the gods, who were in no 
ftnall fear of him, till Bacchus by a cunning contrivance 
found means to deprive him of his manhood, and thereby 
rendered him fomewhat more tractable. From the blood 
he fhed on this occafion fprung up a pomegranate- tree load- 
ed with fruit in full perfection and maturity, which Nana 
daughter to king Sangarius being wonderfully taken with, 
gathered one, and, as it was of a moft beautiful appear 
ance, put it in her bofom. This coft her dear, for foon 
sifter proving with child, notwithftanding all her protefta- 
tions of innocence, fhe was by her father (hut up and con- 
demned to ftarve. But being maintained alive with fruit 
conveyed to her by Cybele, fhe was in due time delivered 
of a fon, who being expofed by his grandfather's order, 

was privately taken up by one Phorbus, and nurfed with 

»ats milk ; whence he was called Attis. the word Atta- 



gos in the Phrygian dialect Signifying a goat. As he grew 
up he proved a moft beautiful youth, and was on that fcore 
greatly favoured both by Cybele and Acdeftis % nay Midas 
king of Phrygia, then refiding at Pemnus, was fo 1 



with 



s Arnobius contra Genjtes, lib. viii. 



a cymbal was in the Phrygian language called Dindum, as it is 
in the Syrian Zinzum ; and from thence he derives the name of 
the hill Dindymns ; the more, becaufe the invention of cymbals 
is generally afcribed to the Phrygians, and in particular to this 
goddefs (52), whofe feftival was on that account folemnized on 
mount Dindyme with great noife of cymbals, drums, trumpets, 
and other initmments. 



(52,) Diodor, Sicul. lib. 4 iii. 
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with him, that he defigned to beftow on him his only 
daughter, by name la. The day appointed for the nupti- 
als being come, Midas, to prevent any difturbance that o- 
ther fuiters might create, caufed the gates of the city 
to be fhut and well guarded. But no gates or guards could 
keep out the great mother of the gods, who, being ftung 
with jealoufy, prefented herfelf at the gate of the royal 
palace, with the walls of the city and ail their turrets on 
her head ; whence (lie was ever afterwards pictured with 
a crown of towers on her head. At the fame time, came 
Acdeftis, who, infpiring with an enthufiaftic frenfy all 
who aflifted at the fatal nuptials, changed the genial ban* 
quet into a fcene of horror and confufion. The unhappy 
bridegroom in the height of his fury emafculating himfelf 
under a pine-tree, foon after died of the wound ; the 
bride laying violent hands on herfelf accompanied her fpoufe 
to the (hades. Acdeftis and Cybele drenched in tears long 
bewailed the untimely and cruel death of their beloved 
Attis, and Jupiter having, at their joint entreaties, exempt- 
ed his body from corruption, a magnificent temple was 
creeled to his memory in Pefftnus, ceremonies inftituted, 
priefts appointed, &c. Thus far Arnobius. 

Eusebius h gives us a very different account. of Cybele 
and Attis or Atys, copied, as he informs us, from the an- 
tient Phrygian mythologifts. " According to thefe, the firft 
king of Phrygia, by name Meon,. was father to Cybele, 
who being fmitten with the charms of Attis, proved with 
child by him ; whereupon Meon caufed Attis to be put to 
death, at which Cybele being unfpeakably grieved wan- 
dered long up and down Phrygia, feeking in the mountains 
and woods fome allay to her grief. Her forrow being in 
length of time fomewhat affwaged, (he admitted Apolloi 
into an intimacy with her, and with him wandered to the 
Hyperboreans. By his order the body of Attis was inter- 
red, and Cybele after her death ranked among the gods. 
From thefe two accounts of Cybele, which come both 
from very good hands, we may conclude, that the Phry- 
gians had different genealogies for, and traditions of, this 
their chief deity (U ). 

This 



Eufeb. de praepar . evangelic. I 



(U) The Roman writers differs widely from thofe we hav« 

quoted, and frequently among themfelves. Cybele according 
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This god clefs was pictured fitting in a charriot diawn 
four lions, crqprqed with towers, holding a key in her 
hand, and attired with a garment feeded with flowers of 



different colours. The mythologies by Cybele mean the; 




earth, taking her crown of towers to be an emblem of 
the towns and cities built thereon ; the key {he holds in her 
hand intimates, that the earth, which, during the winter, 

is in a certain manner locked up, begins to "open in the 

and the feeds to (hoot up ; her garment variegated 
with flowers of divers colours is a fymbol of earth beauti- 
fully enamelled with all kinds of flowers;- the lions that 
draw her chariot denote her empire over all forts of ani- 
mals; which {he both produces and nourifhes ; finally Sa- 
turn, that is time, is feigned to be her hufband, to iigni- 
that the earth produces nothing but in time. Eufebius 

and others *are of opinion: that Cybele was a woman fa- 
mous for remedies againfl fuch diftempers as young children, 
are fubjecT: to, and that on this fkill or knowledge are 
grounded all the {lories that are related of her. 

Cybele had her peculiar priefts, ceremonies, and fa- 
crifices. Her priefts were called in the Phrygian language 
Cube]}oi, for the reafon we have alledged above. The 




Greeks and Latins named them Curetes, Coryb 



which 



1 Diodor. Sicul.l. Hi. Eufeb. de praepar. evang 



to them was the daughter of heaven and earth, wife of Saturn, 
and the fame with Ops, Rhea, Vefta, and the Bona dea. She 
was expofed immediately after her birth on mount Cybelus, nurfc- 
ed there fir ft by wild beafts, and after by the wife of a (hep- 
herd who found her by chance, &c. The Romans having learnt 
from the books of the Sybils, that they would never be able to 
drive the Carthaginians out of Italy, till the Idean mother was 
brought to Rome, fent therefore embaffadors to king Attains, 
who delivered them a ftone, which the inhabitants ofPeffinus 
called the great mother of the gods. This happened in the year 
of Rome 550 (53). Tfs to be obferved, that the Romans made 
Cybele to be the fame with Vefta, but acknowledged two god- 
deftes bearing the fame appellation, which their poets frequently 
confound; Cybeie was that Vefta they called the earth and 
wife to Saturn, (he was called Vefla becaufe Stat vi terra fua, as 
Ovid fays, vi ftando Vefta vocatur. The other was daughter to 
Saturn, and the goddefs of fire, or rather fire itfelf, according 
to that verfe of the fame poet, Nec tu aliud Vefta quam vivam 
intellige nammam. 



^53) Li v. Dead. iii. h 9 
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which is the Greek tranflation of the word Cubeboi, and 

Galli, from the river Gallus, flowing through Peffinus, 
where this goddefs had a magnificent temple* They were 
alfo ftiled Idaei Da&yli ; but it is no eafy matter to account 
for this appellation. Sophocles quoted by Strabo k informs 
us, that they were called Idaei becaufe they inhabited 
mount Ida, and Da&yli from the Greek word Da&ylus, 
fignifying a. finger, they being at firft ten, which is the 
number of a man's fingers. Strabo indeed numbers five 
brothers *, viz. Hercules, Paeon, Epimides, Jafias, and 
Idas 3 adding, that they had as many fitters. But in other 
writers we find three only mentioned, and quite different 
from thofe Strabo fpeaks of, viz. Kelmis, Damnameneus, 
and Acmon. Apollonius m acknowledges but two, Fitia 
and Cyllenus. Some derive the name of Corybahtes from 
the word Cherub, fignifying in the Phoenician language 



valiant, and add, that they were the guards of the firft 
kings of Phrygia n (W). 



k Strab. lib. x. p. 473. 1 ubi fupra. m Apollon. 

Argonaut. n Fr. Not. in Scholiaft. Luciani. torn. ii. 

Pitifcus. Lexicon Antiquitat. Natalis Comes. 1. ix. Myth. c. vii. 

(W) Diodorus tells us (54), that Cybele was daughter to Meon 
king of Phrygia, that fhe married Jafius a Samothracian the 
brother of Dardanus, and had by him a fon called Corybas ; 
that after the death of her hufband fhe went with Dardanus and 
Corybas into Phrygia, and introduced into that country the my- 
fteries of the mother of the gods, calling the goddefs after her 
own name Cybele, and her priefls Corybantes from her fon 
Corybas. Thus Diodorus ; but Dionyfius'(55) informs us, that 
Dardanus .inftituted the Samothracian mytteries, that his wife 
Chryfes learnt 'them in Arcadia, and that Idaeus the fon of 
Dardanus inftituted afterwards the myfteries of the mother of the 

gods in Phrygia. Herodotus brings the Curetes out of Phoenicia 
with Cadmus ; and Sir Haac Newton (56) thinks, that having 
followed Cadmus out of Phoenicia, fome of them fettled in Phry- 
gia where they were called Corybantes, * fome in Crete where 

they were named Idaei Dactyli, others in Rhodes where they 
were ftiled Telchines ; others in Samothrace where they were 
known under the name of Cabiri ; fome in Eubcea, where, as 
they were well {killed in arts and fciences, they wrought in cop- 
per (iron not being yet invented) in a city thence called Chalcis ; 

fome in Lemnos, where they aflifted Vulcan ; fome in Imbrus ; 

and 



( 54) Diodor. p. 223. (55) Dionyf. 1. i. p. .38, 42, 

(56) The chronology of antient kingdoms, &c. c. ii. p. 14°' 
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The ceremonies performed by thefe priefts in honour 
of this goddefs were, ift, At ftated times they ufed to 
carry her ftatife ifbout the ftreets dancing and flapping round 
it and after having with violent gefticuiations worked them- 
felves up to the height of frenfy, they began to cut and 
flam their bodies with knives and lancets, appearing feized 
with a divine fury. This ceremony was performed in 

commemoration 



ind a very confiderable number of them in jEtolia, which was.* 
thence called the country of the Guretes, till jEtoIus the ion of 
Endymion, poffeffing himlelf of it, called it j*Etolia. Thefe 
Curetes making themfelves armour ufed to dance in it at the fa- 
crifices, With great noife of pipes, and drums, and fwords, which 
they {truck upon one another^ armour^keeping time and forming 
fome kind of harmony. And this is reckoned the origin of 
mufic in Greece both by Solinus and Ifidorus (57). Clemens 
Alexandrinus (58) afcribes to the Curetes the invention of mu- 
fical rhymes, and of . the letters called Ephefian. And Sir 
Ifaac Newton is of opinion ($q)> that when the Phoenician let- 
ters were by Cadmus brought into Greece, they were at the 
fame time introduced into Phrygia and Crete by the Curetes, 
who called them Ephefian from the city of Ephefus where they 
were firft taught. Thefe Curetes were no lefs efteemed for their 
Ikill and knowledge in religious matters and myftical pra&ifes, 
than for their arts and fciences (60). In Phrygia they attended 
the myfteries of Cybele ; in Crete and the Terra Curetum thofe 
of Jupiter, who had been brought up under their care and tui- 
tion in a cave of mount Ida, where they danced about him in 
their armour, with great noife to drown the cries of the infant, 
and conceal him from his father Saturn who fought his deftruc- 
tion. Bochart (61) brings them from Paleftine, and thinks, 
they had the name of Curetes from a people among the Phi* 
liftines called Crethim or Cerethites. We muft not forget, Aat 
Cybele or the Great Mother was fometimes reprefented with a 
key, and fometimes with a drum in her hand; which has 
made fome think that Ihe was the fame with the Syrian god- 
defs Aftarte, whofe chariot was alfo drawn by lions. Lucian 
tells us (62), that Ihe was the Cretan Rhea, that is, according 
to fome, Europa the filler of Cadmus ; and thus the Phoenici- 
ans firft introduced, as Sir Ifacc Newton obferves, among the 
Greeks and Phrygians the practice of deifying their dead; for 
we meet with no inflance of any fuch practice before the de- 
parture of Cadmus and Europa from Sidon. 

a 

(57) Solin. Polyhift. c. xi. Ifidor. orig. 1. xi. c. 6. ($8) 
Clem. Strom. 1. i. ^(59) ubi fupra. (60) Strab. 

x. p. 472, 473. "Diodor. 1. v. c. 4. (61) Boch. ik 

Canaan, 1. i. c. 15. (62) Lucian. da Saltatione. 
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commemoration of the grief wherewith Cybele was trarif - 
ported at the death of her beloved Attis : 2dly, A pine- 
tree was yearly wrapt up in wool, and with great folemnity 
carried by t,he priefts into the temple of the goddefs, in 
commemoration of her wrapping up after the fame man- 
ner the dead body of Attis and carrying it to her cave 5 
on thefe occafions the priefts were crowned with violets, 
which were fuppofed to have fprung from the blood of 
Attis, when he had laid violent hands on himfclf. The 
victims immolated in honour of the Phrygian goddefs were 
a bull or a fhe-goat, whence the facrifice was called Tau- 
fobolium or Criobolium. At Rome a fow was yearly fa- 
crificed to hef, and the ceremony performed by a prieft 
and prieftefs fent for out of Phrygia on that occafion. Her 
priefts, ( thofe at leaft who were known under the name 
of Galli) were all eunuchs ; this the great goddefs required 
of them in memory of Attis ; the waters of the ri- 
ver Gallus, when plentifully drunk, were, believed to 

infpire them with fuch a frantic enthufiafm, as to perform 
the operation on themfelves without the leaft reluctancy. 
They were not allowed to drink wine, becaufe Attis, 
overcome with that liquor, difclofed his amours with Ac- 
deftis, which he had ever before concealed with the ut- 
moft care. They abftained from bread, in commemoration 

of the long faft which Cybele kept after the death of the 

fame Attis. They held oaths to be unlawful on all oc- 
cafions, which tenec, fome tell us, was common to all 
the Phrygians. The priefts were placed after ,their death 
on a ftone ten cubits high °. Though the Romans pro- 
felTed a great veneration for Cybele, yet we find, that 
they looked upon her priefts as the very refufe of man- 
kind ; of which we have a fignal inftance in Valerius Maxi- 
mus p, who tells us, that one Genutius, a Gallus or eu- 
nuch of Cybele, having by a decree of the praetor been 
admitted to the poffelfion of an eftate that had been be- 
queathed him, Mamercus iEmilius Lepidus, at that time 
coniul, being appealed to, reverfed the decree of the 
praetor, adding thereunto, that an eunuch, as being nei- 
ther man nor woman, could not enjoy any privileges 
that nature. This judgment Valerius Maximus extolls as 




0 ArnoL lib. v. Hierony. Epift. ad Lastam. p VaL 

Max. 1. vii. c. 7. Natalis Comes. J. ix. Myth* Pitifcus, Le#* 

con. Anti<juit, &, 
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a decree worthy of Mamercus, worthy of one that was at 
the head of the fenate, fince it put a flop to the appear- 

of eunuchs it* the courts of judicature, and defiling 
the tribunals with their unhallowed prefence, under pre- 



of fuing for juftice 



Besides Cybele, who was the peculiar deity of Phry-* 

gia, the Phrygians had divers other idols ; namely Bac- 
chus whom they {tiled Sabazios, and his priefis and tem- 
ples Saboi, whence Bochart derives the Hebrew word 
Sabbath, as that of Levite from Lyfius and Evius **. A- 
pollodorus acquaints us, r that while Bacchus was travel- 
g through Phrygia, he was purified by Cybele, in 



ftruaed in her myfteries, and prefented by her with a 



itole, which was the firft he ever ufed (X ). Adagyus, 
whom Bochart 8 takes to be Hermaphroditus, the fon of 
Venus and Mercury, there being, at leaft to his ear, a 

great fimilitude of found between Adagyus and Androgy- 

nus. Some rank alfo the Cabiri or Cabires among the 
Phrygian deities, and add, that they were fo called from 
Cabirus a hill in Phrygia, or, as Stefimbrotus terms it, in 
Berecynthia r . But others, with more appearance of 
truth, derive their name from the Hebrew word Cabin* 
fignifyirg great or powerful u . Some confine the numb 



of the Cabiri to two, viz. Jupiter and Bacchus ; but Ma- 
nafeas enumerates four, Ceres, Proferpine, Pluto, and. 
Mercury, whom he difguifes under the uncouth appellations 
of Axioros, Axiokerfa, Axiokerfos, and Kafmilos ; to thefe 

Dionyfidorus ;idds a fifth whom he lies Cafmilus, called by 
others Camillus, and the fame with Mercury ; but he 
is univerfallv lucked iipon as one of an inferior rank, and 



3 ways on the level with the Cabiri, termed the moft 

gh, the mofi powerful^. * But thefe we (hall have oc- 

cafion 



1 

* Vide Boch. ubi. fapra. r Apollodor. lib. iii. * Bocb. 
fibi fupra, 1 Bochar, ubi. fupra. u Bochar. ubi fupra. 
w Bochar. ubi fupra. 



(X) Stephnmis {65) writes, that when Bacchus, was born, 
Jnpirer committed the care of him to one of Cybele's female 
attendants, by name Ma, who being afked by Juno, whofe 
child me nurfed, anfwercd, that it was the child of Mars, whence 

Bacchus in the Carian dialect was called Mafaris.or Ms/ares that 
is, the Mars of Ma. 



(63) Voce M *. 
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cafion to mention when we come to fpeak of the Samo 

thraciah deities. • 



We likewife read of fome dances 2nd fongs ufed by 



the Phrygians in folemnizing the feftivals of their gods, and 
fome times on other occafions, which they called Lityer- 
fes, from Lityerfes fon.of Midas king of Phrygia. Hefyi 
chius mentions certain Phrygian dances called by him Bri- 
cifmata, without doubt from the word Briges the antient 
name of the Phrygians x . Some fpeak of a dance called 
Sicinnis, invented, fay they, by a Phrygian nymph, and 
ufed by the Phrygians in honour of Sabitius, whom they 
add to the number of the other Phrygian gods^. But 
it is now time to proceed to the hiftory of the Phrygian 



kings. 



* Bochar. ubi fupra. y Bochar. ubi fupra; 






T. IV. 



The reigns of the kings of Phrygia* 




P 

HE fuccemons and reigns of the kings of Phrygia art 
overcaft withfuch an impenetrable mift,and interrupt- 
edwith fo many chafms,that it is no eafy matter to give any 
tolerable account of them. However, we (hall here pro- 
duce what occurs in hiftory relating thereto, and appears 

moft worthy of credit. 

The firft king of Phrygia we find mentioned in hiftory 

is Nannacus, Annacus, or Cannacas, for he bore all thefe 
appellations. Suidas a fays, that he reigned before the flood- 
of Deucalion, and that from thence things exceeding an- 
tient were proverbially faid, to be from the time of Nan- 
nacus. He lived to a very great age, for it is recorded or 
of him, that when he was above three hundred years old 
he fent to enquire of ail fuch oracles as were in any repute 
how long he mould live. The oracles unanimoufly aa- 
fwered, that at his death all things. were to perifh ; where- 
upon repairing with his fubjeas to the temples of the gods* 



Chap. 1 3 • The Hiftory of the Phrygians^ 

lie ftrove there with many fighs and tears to appeafe their 
wrath, and avert the impending calamaties ; and thence 
to weep like Nanaaciis, became a trite expreflion to figni- 
an extraordinary grief or forrow*. Not long after 
ftannacus died, and the flood of Deucalion enfued, which 
was attended with the deftru&ion of mankind. 

Midas appears next, of whom all we can fay is, that 
he refided at Peffinus, and defigned to difpofe of his daugh- 
ter, by name la* in marriage to Attis or Atys, as we 




have already mentioned. This perhaps is the Midas who 
built, as Diodorus Siculus informs us ^, a magnificent 
temple at Peffinus, and appointed yearly facrifices to be 
performed there in honour of the great mother of the godsw 
Hyginus feems to make him the fon of Cybele z . 

The next king we read of is Manis, a prince, as Plu- 
tarch a informs us, of fuch prowefs and virtue, that the 
word Manic, derived from his name, became fynonimous 
with Great, whence Manic atchievements were among 
the Phrygians the fame as great, glorious, heroic atchive- 

ments 



b 



After thefe reigned Gordius, who was raifed from 

the plough to the throne. His rife is related thus c : 
While he was one day ploughing* ah eagle fettled on the 
yoke, and continued there all day. Gordius, terrified at 
this prodigy, went to confult the foothfayers of TelmhTus, 
a city in Lydia, about this fo extraordinary an event ; for 
the art of divining was, in a manner, hereditary to all the 
Telmillians. At his entering the city he. met with a moffc 
beautiful young woman, who, upon his enquiring after 
the foothfayers, and acquainting her with the motives of 
his journey, informed him, as me was herfelf fkilled in 
the art, that nothing lefs than a kingdom was prefaged 
that omen ; and therewithal offered herfelf ready to (hare 
with him in wedlock, the hopes with which fhe had in- 
spired him. This offer feemed to him the greateft happi- 
nefs that could attend a crown, he therefore readily com- 
plied with her requeft, gratifying at the fame time his own 

inclination. 




x Suid. ubi fupra. Erafm. Chiliad. . v Diodor. Sicul. 1. iii. 
c - 5- z Hygin. fab. 191. & 274. a Plutarcji. de Ifid. & 
Ofirid.. *Erafm. Adag. Chiliad, i. Cent. iii. lxxvii. c Stiab. 

xii. Juftin. l. xi. Curt. 1. iii, Arrian. 1. ii. iElian. vit, H. 1. fc 
c. u 
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inclination. Not long after a (edition breaking out amou* 



the Phrygians, the oracles, which they confulted oh 
that occafion, were all unanimous »adviiin& them to 



commit the government to a king, it they defired to put a 
(lop to the growing evils. Upon this the Phrygians having 
fent again to coniult about the perfoil whom they mould 
raife to that dignity, their embauadors were enjoined to 
acquaint them, that the firft man, who after their return 



(hould vifit in a cart the temple of Jupiter, was by the god 



defigned for their king. The embauadors had fcarce de- 
livered the anfwer of the oracle, when Gordius appeared 

riding in his cart, and was immediately with loud (houts of 
joy proclaimed king of Phrygia. Gord ius, acknowledg- 
ing the crown from Jspiter, in memory of fofignala fa. 

vour, confecrated in his temple the cart to regal majefty, 
which not by the Phrygians only, but other nations, was 
adored as a goddefs. To the beam of the cart he fattened a 
knotj woven with fuch art, and fo perplexed, that the mo- 
narchy of the world was promifed by the oracles to him 

who (hould untie it, which Alexander the Great having 

attempted in vain, cut it at laft with his fword, and there 

by either fulfilled or eluded the oracle. We know nothing 
more of Gordius, but that he built the city of Gordium, 
which was his refidence^ and that of all the princes of the 
Gordian family. Plutarch writes <*, that his fon Midas 
was born of the goddefs worfhipped by the Romans under 
the name of Bona Dea ; but whether (he was wife to 
Gordius is much queftioncd by the mythologies (Y), 

Gordiw 



d Plutarch, in vita Csefaris. 



(Y) Midas the fon of Gordius^ according to JElhn and Arm* 
(64), was the firft king of the Gordian family that reigned in 

Phrygia. They teil us, that the Phrygians, having enquired 

of the oracle by what means they could put an end to their in- 

teftine broils, received for anfwer, that a eart would bring them 
a king who ftiould reftore their country to its former tranquillity! 
and that while they were mufing on this anfwer, Midas came rid- 
ing in his cart into the throng, who was immediately acknow- 
ledged king. But moft writers begin, as we have done, the 
reign of the Gordian family with Gordius himfelC Juftin (65) 
makes Midas king of the Brigians in Macedonia ; and adds, 

that being driven from his own territories he retired to Afia Mi* 

nor, 



(64} mm. vit. H. 1. i. c. 1. Arrian. 1. iii. (65) Juftin* t 



3m c. 7 



fchap. 13* The Hiftory of the Phrygians; 

Gordius was fucceeded by his fon Midas, of whom 
it is recorded, that when he was a child, a fwarm of ants 
was obferved very* buTy one day, while he was afleep, in 
conveying their {lores of wheat into his mouth ; where- 

confulted, returned anfwer, that 





upon the oracles 
immenfe riches were prefaged by that omen. The predic- 
tion Was completely fulfilled, for he is accounted by all thb 
antients as one of the richeft princes that ever reigned 



e. 



Strabo f fays, that he drew vaft treafures From mines of 
hietal, discovered perhaps in his reign, on mount Bermius; 
He is greatly commended by fome writers for the comeli- 
nefs of his per fon, by others for the religious bent of his 
mind". He isfaid to have been intruded by Orpheus iri 
the myfteries of religion, and to have filled Phrygia with 
new deities, temples, priefts, ceremonies, and faciifices s . 
He introduced the cuftom of mourning. over the dead with 



'doleful fongs or dirges, and by annually renewing his la 



his deceafed mother brought the' Pbrvg 



by degrees to worfhip her as a goddefs h . He built the 
town of Ancyra *, where an anchor of his contrivance 
was to be feen in the temple of Jupiter, when PaufoniaS 



travelled through Greece k . He is faid to have reigned not 
over Phrygia only, but alfo Dardan'14 K . Cleobulus Lyn- 

dius, one of the feven fages of Greece, honoured his 
monument with an epitaph 111 , which is falfely afcrihed by 
forrie to Homer n . His wife, by name Hermodica, is ce- 
lebrated by Heraclides 0 in regard of her beauty and wif- 
tioni, arid faid to have been the firfl that taught the inha- 
le 2 bitants 




Cic. 1. i. de Divin. Val. Max. I I c. 6. M\hh. frit. H. I 

xii. c. 15. f Strab; V. xiv. p. 680. s Arrian. 1. ii. Juftin. 
| xi. h Suidas tteyog- 1 Nonnus, in orat. 30 Greg. Na2, 
Paufan. in Atticis. Suidas mS&. k Paufan. ubi fupra. L Set 
viusin ./Eneid. II. m Plato in Phjedro. Laer. in Cleob 
* f Plutarch. in Vita, & anthologium Pianudis. 0 Heraclides 
Politiis". 



Wrj where the Brigians with a fmall alteration were termed 
Phrygians. According to this writer then the Phrygians, under 
the conduct of Midas, migrated out of Europe into Afia, and of 
courfe there were no Phrygians in Afia before Midas j how then 
could his father Gordius reign in Phrygia and be raifed to thd 
throne from fo mean a condition, as Juftin himfelf relates ? As. 
to the Gordiart knot, fome authors fay, that it was of a bark of 

\ cornel-tree^ and that it Mened the yoke of the cart to M 
Beam-. 
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bitants of Cyme to coin money. By her Midas had three 
fons, Gordius, Ancharus, and 0(#ei$ \ his fourth fon 
Lityerfes was a baftard (Z)* 

After 



(Z) Nothing has rendered the name of Midas more famous 

than the Greek proverb M<'&t? ova tLrxy that is Midas has affes 
ears ; but what gave rife to that faying is varioufly reported. 
The poets tell us, that in a trial of (kill between Pan and Apol- 
lo, both famous mulicians and rivals in that art, Midas gave 

fentence in favour of the former, whereupon Apollo clapt a pair 
of affes ears on his head j this badge of ignorance he artfully 
concealed a long time under his diadem ; but at laft it was un- 
fortunately difcovefed by his barber and made public. Others 
fay, that Midas having offered an affront to Bacchus, was by 
the incenfed deity metamorphofed into an afs. Conon in his 
firft narration ^66) tells us, that Midas, having found a trea- 
fure, became very rich ; that being inftf ucted by Orpheus on 
mount Pierius, he got himfelf by various artifices proclaimed 
king of the Brigians ; that in his reign Silenus appeared on 
mount Brime, that whatever Midas touched was immediately 
turned into gold ; and that making ufe of this prodigy, he per- 
fuaded his fubje&s to remove out of Europe into that country 
which lies on t he Hellefpont ; that he fettled in Myfia, and 
there changed the name of his fubjects, calling them no more 
Brigians, but Phrygians. He adds, that Midas had a great 
many fpies difperfed up and down the country, by whofe infor- 
mations he knew what-ever his fubjects did or faid> whence he 
reigned in peace and tranquillity to a great age, none of his fub- 
jefts daring to enter into any plot or confpiracy againft him. 
His knowing by this means whatever his fubjecls fpoke of him 
occafioned the faying, that Midas had long ears ; and as affes 
are faid to be endowed with the fenfe of hearing to a degree of 
perfection above all other animals, he was alfo laid to have affes 
ears ; but in procefs of time, what was taken in a metaphorical 
fenfe began to run current in the world for truth* Tully (67) 
relates, that Silenus, being taken prifoner by Midas, inftead of 
paying gold for his ranfom, taught the king, that the greateft 
happinefs Was not to be born, and next to that to die fbon< To 
other fables the poets add, that for entertaining Bacchus he was 

rewarded by the gods with the virtue of changing into gold what- 
ever he touched, which is interpreted by fome, as if he Had bee* 
extremely covetous, ftudying by all means and methods to m 
his coffers (68). 



* 

(66) Conon apud Phot. Bilblioth. (67) Tufcul.Quaefr. j. 
(68) Maximus Tyrius Serm. 3. Joan Tzetzes hift. 2. flaw? 
Tzetzes in CafFandrara Lycophrontis. p. 377. Fulgentius. 1.^- 

Natalis Comes My thai h ix. c. 15. Greg, Sabinus in 

xi. Metamorph. " " ' " ' * • 




Chap. i£ The Hiftory of the Phrygian 

After Midas reigned hiseldeft fon Gordius, but all 
we can fay of him is, that he furrounded the town of 
Gordium with a wall p. His brother Ancharus is celebra- 
ted for the love he bore his country, having even facrificed 
his life for the public welfare. The fact, is related thus * ; 
during the reign of his father Midas the earth opened to a 
prodigious depth, and fwallowed up great part of the city 

Celaene ; whereupon Midas, having recourfe to his oracles, 

underftood, that the opening would not clofe till the mo ft 

valuable thing in human life were thrown into it. This 

anfwer was no fooner imparted to the inhabitants, but all 
the gold, filver, jewels, and whatever elfe of any value 
came to their hands, was gladly facrificed to the common 
fafety. But all to no effect, for the gap continuing open 
threatened both the city and citizens with prefent deftruc^ 
tion, when Ancharus, confidering with himfelf that no- 
thing in the world was of fuch value as a human foul, 
embraced his father, took leave of his wife Timothea* and 



g on horfeback rid full fpeed into the opening 



which immediately clofed. His example was long after 
followed in a parallel cafe by Curtius the Roman. 

Otreus isftiled by Homer * king of all Phrygia, and. 
faid to have been contemporary with Anchifes, whence 
we may conclude, that he fucceeded his brother Gordius. 

Lityerses reigned at Celaene, and is defcribed as a ru<? 
ftic, unfociable, and inhuman tyrant. Sofitheus the tra- 
gedian paints him as one of aninfatiable and canine appe- 
tite, having in one day, as this poet writes, emptied three 
large bafkets of read, band drank out twelve gallons of wine. 
He took great pleafure in agriculture, and ufed often to 

labour in the fields like a common hufband-man. But as 
a&sof cruelty were what he chiefly delighted in, he ufed 
to oblige fuch as happened to pafs by while he was reapin 
to join with him in the work ; and then cutting off their 
heads for their pains bind up their bodies in the fheaves. 
For thefe and fuch like cruelties he was put to death by 
Hercules, and his body thrown into, the Maeander % How- 
cve r 5 his memory was cheriftied by the reapers of Phrygia 
(for reaping was his favourite employment) 5 and an hymn 




K k 3 



from 



p Stephanus, p. 99. s Plutarch, in Parall. Stobaeus. Serm. 7. 

'Homer, in hymnis. \ Athenseus, 1, 
Mux. 1. iv. 
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from him called Lityerfis, Tung in harveuVtime in honour 

of their fellow- labourer s . " ... ,„ ' : 

v J; 

^idasli, Midas II. was king of all Phrygia, but whofe fon he 

was, or whom he fucceeded, is what we find no-where re- 
corded. He was an ufurper, and feized on the crown in 
the following manner : One night, under pretence of of-' 
feringa folernn facrlfice to the gods, he marched out of. 

the town of Gordium, attended with a numerous band 
of Phrygians, playing on all forts of mufical inftruments; 



but at the fame time, as they were privy to their maft'er'^ 
defign, with fwords and daggers concealed under their gar- 
ments. The citizens, led by their curiofity and not M? 
peeking any treachery, followed them out of town, when 
the confpirators, all on a fudden throwing away their mu- 
iical inftruments, fell upon the multitude fword in hand, 
feized the city, and, in that terror and confufion no-body 
daring tooppofe them, proclaimed Midas king of Phrygia K 



Oordiusin. Midas II. was fucceeded by Gordius III. perhap 

' his fon. He is mentioned by Herodotus u as father to 
Midas, and that is all we can fay of him. Herodotus does 
not ftile him king, but as his fon reigned, it is not unlikely 



that he held the crown before him. 
Midas in Midas III. fon of Gordius, was the firfl among fo 



reign princes that fent donations to the oracle atDelphijhe 
presented that deity with the royal feat or tribunal, from 
whence he ufed to adminifter juftice, Herodotus, in 
whofe time it was Hill to be feen, commends it as a piece 
of moft exquifite workmanfhip w : at that time it flood by 
the golden cups, with which Gyges king of Lydia had pre- 

fented the fame oracle ; for after Midas Gyges was the 

firft of the Barbarians, as Herodotus in'orms us, who fent 
prefents to Delphi x . Perhaps this Midas was fucceeded 
by another Gordius, for we find that the kings of Phrygia 
took alternatively the names of Gordius and Midas. 
Mifa$ IV. Midas IV. lived in moft calamitous times, when the 

• ■ 

Cimmerions, being driven out of Europe by the Scythians, 
invaded Afia Minor, polTefTed themfeives of Sardis, and 
made a moil dreadful havcck of the Lydians, Paphlago- 
nians, and Phrygians. Gordius, not finding himfelf in a 
condition to oppofe, fo powerful an enemy, and forefeeing 

the many evils that were inevitably to fall upon him, 

• thought 



.» Theocritus Eidill. x. Erafm. Adag. Chilad. iii. Cent, fa 
Ad. fxxv. * Polyaenus, lib. vii. » jierodot. lib* l> 

v Herodot. 1. i. * Herodot. ubi.fupra. 
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thought beft to prevent them by putting an end to his un- 
happy days, whjick he did accordingly, drinking off a 
large cup of bull's blood y. And this is the firffc time that 
we find this fort of death mentioned in hiftory ; his exam- 



ple was followed long after by Pfammenitus king of E 



gypt, and Themiftocles the Athenian. Plutarch z lays, 
that Midas thus ended his life, being driven to defpair by 
frightful dreams and apparitions ; but thefe in all likelihood 
were occafioned from the terror and confternation he was 
in, at the approach of fo dreadful and mercilefs an enemy. 
Midas had two fons, Adraftus, and another whofe name 
is not mentioned in hiftory. Adraftus, having unfortu- Year, of the 

nately killed his brother in his father's life-time, and Dem ? Before Chriife 
thereupon banifhed Phrygia, repaired to the court of Crce-$ 55# 
fus king of Lydia, who not only purified him, according 
to the cuftom of thofe days, from the blood he had in- 
nocently (bed, but earneftly preiTed him to remain at his 
court, alluring him, he mould want for nothing that Crce- 
fus could give him. Adraftus complied with his requeft, 

and being entrufted with the education of the king's favou- 
rite fon by name Atys, he unfortunately killed him too at 



a chace ; which fo grieved him, that he laid violent hands 



on himfclf, though Crcefus had generoufly forgiven him 
In him ended the royal family of Phrygia, which became a 
province of the Lydian monarchy, and continued in that 

Hate till Croefus was conquered and all Lydia reduced 

Cyrus, as we fhall relate in the hiftory of Lydia. 




1 

/ Strab. L i, Euftathius in odyff. A . z Plutarch, in Q. Fla- 

Biinio. a Herodot. ubi fupra. 






T. V. 



The Hiftory of Phrygia Minor. 



Hp H E tract we commonly call Phrygia Minor was an- 
A tiently ftyled Troas, Teucria, and Darnania, from 
kings that reigned in that country. It was alfo named I- 
<ke* from mount Ida, and Phrygia from the Phrygians, 
who were mafters of great part of it, fome fay before, 
others after, the deftru&ion of Troy ; the epithet of Mi- 
nor was added to diftinguilh it from the other Phrygfc 

w K k 4 where 
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where Midas reigned, as Euftathius exprefles himfelf a . 
the reign of king Priam the name of Troas generally pre- 
vailed. ' * 

This country was divided into two parts, the maritime 

called Hellefpontiaca and the mediterranean termed Epic- 
tetus. The former borrowed its name from the Hellefpont, 
and extended along the coaft from the town of Percote to' 
the promontory Ledum or Le&on, oppofite to the north 
fide of the ifland of Lelbos. This part was properly call- 
ed Troas or Troja, though the Trojan kingdom extended 
from the river iEfopus to the banks of the Caycus b , in' 
eluding not only Troas byt alfo the Greater and Leffer 
Myfia. Epi&etus, or the inland part of Phrygia Minor, 

extended to the neighbourhood of mount Olympus in the 

Greater Myfia. This part at firft belonged to Prufias 
king of Bithvnia, who yielded it, by agreement, to Eu- 
menes king of Pergamus, whence it was called Epi&e- 
tus, that is, acquired. However, thefe appellations are 
frequently confounded, and both attributed to all Phry- 
gia Minor (A). 

Phrygia Minor, as precifely as we can gather, 

between the forty and forty- fecond degrees of north 
titude, and was but of a very final] extent in longitude^ 
which we (hall not pretend to determine, there being a 
great difagreement among authors as to the boundaries of 




the inland provinces. In general we may fay, that Phry- 
gia Minor, as comprehending both the Hellefpontiaca and 
Epi&etus, was bounded by the Propontis on the north, 
by the /Egean fea on the fouth, by Myfia Minor on the 
eaft, and the Hellefpont on the weft. 
Cities of * On the coaft were the cities of Percote, Abvdus. A- 



nor» 



Ml "rifba, Dardanum, Rhoeteum, Sigeum, Troy, or 111 



La rift 



a Euftath. in Dionyf. ver. 810. P Strab. I. xiii. p. 582. 



( A) Strabo fometimes diftinguiflies Troas Hellefpontiaca from 

Epi&etus, and fometimes confounds them ; nay, he often makes 
Epiftetus part of Phrygia Major (69), wherein he agrees with 
Ptolemy. Euftathius diftinguiflies three Phrygias, viz. the 
Greater, where Midas reigned, extending as far as Pilidia ; the 
Leffer lying on the Hellefpont, and from thence reaching to, 
Miount Olympus ; the third he calls Epicletus, and places it 
iiear Dorylaeum. 



(69) Strab. rxil. p. 374, 38.8, 393. 
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Larifla, Colonae, Alexandria, Troas, &c. Percote is of- 
ten mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, Arrian, and Homer, 
who mentions one"Merops and his two fons as being of this 
city c . Abydos was built by the Milefians on the Hellef- 
pont, and became famous for the poetical ftory of Hero 
^nd Leander. Here it was that Xerxes began his bridge 
fo much talked of, over which in feven days and feven 
nights he marched, according to Herodotus, feventeen- 
hundred-thoufand foot and fourfcore-thoufand horfe, ex* 
clufive of the camels and carriages. Here all Alexander's 
cavalry and moft of his infantry landed, under the com- 
mand of Parmenio,on their pafling out of Europe into Afia. 
The geographers are generally of opinion that the caftles oif 
the Dardanelles were built on the ruins of Seftos and Aby- 
dos ; but they are manifeftly miftaken, for the caftles are 
directly oppofite to each other, whereas Seftos was a great 
way nearer the Propontis than Abydos 5 and Strabo d rec- 
kons 3750 paces from the port of Abydos to that of Seftos. 
Befides, there are no remains of antiquity to be feen near 
the caftles, but very remarkable ones three miles further, 
where the channel is confiderably narrower e (B). Arif- 

ba. 



c Homer. Iliad. A. ver. 229. d Strab. I. xiii. 

e Tournefort voyage au Levant. Spon. voyage d'ltalie, Dal- 
niatie, &c. 



(B) The Hellefpont, every one knows, fignifies the fea of 
Helle ; for the a/icients tell us, that a daughter of Athama* 
king of Thebes, whofe name was Helle, was drowned in that 
channel as Ihe was carrying the golden fleece to Colchis with 
her brother Phryxus (70). The name of Dardanelles is probably 
derived from Dardanum, an ancient city not far from the 
caftles bearing that name. This ftrait was antiently called the 
Hellefpont and the ftrait of Abydos; but now it goes un- 
der the following names, the ftrait of Gallipoli, the channel of 
the Dardanelles, the arm of St. George, from a famous church 
of St. George in a village called Periftafis not far from Gallipoli; 
it is known to the Turks by the name Boghas, or ftrait of the 
white fea. The mouth of the channel is defended by two new 
caftles, which Mahomet IV. built in 1659, to fecure his fleet 
againft the infults of the Venetians, who ufed to attack it itt 
fight of the old caftles. The waters, that pafs through this 
ftrait from out of the Propontis, flow with great rapidity 5 when 
the north-wind blows no ftiip can enter, but when 'tis fouth, the 
current is fcarce perceptible. Tournefort (71) tells us, that th e 

rnout^ 

Jto) Euftajh. in DionyQ p, 81c* J71) Tournefort, ub* 
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ba, the place appointed for the general rendezvous of Alex- 
ander's army after he had paffed the H/ill^fpont. Darda- 
num, built by king Dardanus, near a promontory, bear 
iiio- the fame name, This city was the refidence of Dar 



danus and his fucceffor Erichtonius. It communicated 
its name to the neighbouring country, and in length of 
time to all Troas. Some think, that the Dardanelles bor- 
rowed their name from this city. Here Mithridates and 

Sylla 



mouth of the Hellefpont is four miles and a half over, but Le 
Bran (72) fays, that it is only a mile and a quarter. Spon (73) 
informs us, that where the old caftles ftand the Heilefpont is near 
two miles broad, and that the very name of Abydo or Avido 
is unknown to the inhabitants of the place. But Le BrunaiTures 
us (74), that the {trait at the old cailles is only half a mile over, 
and that one of them is ftill called Seftos, and the other Abydo 

or Avido ; he adds, that this fea, where broadeft, is but a mile 

and a quarter over, and half a mile where narroweft t Among 
the antients, Strabo (75) allows it about a mile in the narroweft 
place ; Pliny (76) and Herodotus (77), feven furlongs or ftadia, 
and Polybius only two (78). Of Abydos was Leander, who 




ufed to fwim from thence to Seilos to viftt his miftrefs. 0 
night that the fea was very rough, and he near being drowned, 
Martial makes him addrefs the waves thus ; Parcite dum prope- 
To, mergite dum redeo. He is reprefented on the medals of 
Caracalla and Alexander Severus, as conducted by a cupid flying 
before him with a torch. The inhabitants of this city made 
a vigorous refinance againft Philip of Macedon, and when they 
were not able to hold out any longer, chofe rather to deftroy 
themfelves than fubmit to the conqueror, Abydos was taken 
the Turks through the treachery of the governor's daugh- 
ter in the year 1330. It will not be amifs to obferve here, that 
what Herodotus (79) relates of Xerxes, viz. that he ordered three 
hundred lames to be given to the fea, and a pair of fetters to 
be thrown into it for having broke down the firft bridge he 
built here, is looked upon by fome as quite fabulous. Gilles 
(80) thinks, that this piece of folly was firft laid to his char 
by the Greek poets, and that Herodotus took the thing too 
feriouOy ; the 300 lames, fays this writer, intimate 300 anchors, 
that were thrown into the fea to fix the Ihips that formed the 
bridge ; and by the pair of fetters is meant the two iron chains 
.that faitened them together at both ends and on each fide. 




(72) Le Brun voyage au Levant. (73) S P°?.' 

ubi fupra. (74) Le Brun, uH fupra. (75) Strab. 1. xi". 

476) Plin. I. viii. c. 32. ' (77) Herodot. I. vii. c, 34' 
i<78) Polybius, 1. c. (70) Herodot. 1. vii. (80) D* 
fefpfc. Thrac. 1. ii. c. 12. 
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Sylla concluded a peace. Some fay, with what foundation 
we know not, tfyat jDardanum was the patrimony of iEneas* 
Rbetfeurn, memorable for the tomb of Ajax, who 
was faid to have been interred there f . Sigeum, feated on 
a promontory of the fame name, whence that fea is called 
the Sigean fea s. On this promontory was the tomb of 
Achilles, which Alexander honoured with avifit, and in 

antient times a ftatue of the fame Achilles * with ear- 
rings like the ftatue of a woman, which Tertullian 1 in- 
terprets as an argument of his effeminacy in point of 
arefs (C). 

"roy or Ilium, -a city of great fame, and made im- 
mortal by the inimitable poems of Homer and Virgil, was 
built by Tros king of that country, who called it Troy 
from his own name, ana Ilium from that of his fon Ilus. 
It was feated on a rifing ground near mount Ida, and about 

five miles from the more. There was fcarce any remains 

of it to be feen in Strabo's time, and moll of the antient 
as well as the modern writers, confound the old and 
new Ilium. All k Strabo fays of its fituation is, that the 
hew Ilium or Troy was 30 furlongs nearer the more than 
the old city. This new city was reduced to a village in the 
time of Alexander the Great, remarkable for nothing but 
a temple of Minerva, which that prince vifited after de«* 
feating Darius on the hanks of the Granicus, and enriched 

with offerings, bellowing ample privileges on the place, 
and honouring it with the title of city. He likewife 
ordered the buildings to be repaired, and the whole city 
to be embelliftied, which was performed by Lyiimachus 



one 



■ 

f Strab. 1. xiii. p. 409. s Virg. ^nekl. ii, ver. 312 

*Salmanus Plinianae exercitat. p. 610. i Te,rtul. de pallio 
k Strab. I, xiii. 



(C) Pliny (81) places not far from hence the tomb of Prote* 

filaus with tree's Tet round it of a very extraordinary nature; for 
when they are grown up to fuch a height as to be b difcovered 
irorn Troy, they begin to wither, and foon after die ; then they 
Ihodt up again, and thrive till they are grown up to their for* 
mer height, when they begin anew to decay and wither ; and 
this viciffittide ol Ihooting up and dying away has continued 
fays our author, ever lince they were firft planted ; that is, fince 
$he death of Protefilaus, who in the Trojan expedition was the 

firft among the Greeks that fet foo in Alia, and the firft that 



Was flam. 
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one of bis generals, who furrounded it with a wall of 40 

furlongs in circumference. This new city was almoft re- 
duced to the condition of the former, anq was more like 
a village than a city, when the Romans firft entered Afia. 
As they pretended to be the genuine offspring of the an- 

tient Trojans, no coft nor pains was fpared to reftore it 
to its antient inure, efpecialiy in the time of the Casfajs, 
Csefar Auguilus fent thither a qolony, embeUifhed the city 
with many {lately buildings, and enriched it with moft 
ample privileges and exemptions. And of this Ilium are, 
without all doubt, the ruins which are to be feen at pre- 
fent. Bellonius 1 tells us, that in his time the walls were 
yet (landing with the ruinous monuments of their turrets, 

and that he fpent four hours in compaffing them, partly on 
horfe-back, and partly on foot. He obferved round the 
walls a great many marble tombs of moft exquifite work* 
manfhip, with their covers entire. Two of thefe were 
ftiil remaining when Mr. Spon vifited thofe places, who 
informs us, that they were in the ftile of the antient Ro- 
mans, and not unlike thofe that are to be feen at Aries j 
whence he concludes them to be the remains of that Troy 
which was rebuilt by the Romans. Bellonius likewife ob-? 
ferved the ruins of three great towers, one on tjie top of 
a bill not far from the ihore, another about the middle, 



and the third at the bottom, with, a great many large ci- 



flerns to receive the rain-water. As to the fo much cele- 
brated rivers Xanthus and Simois, he calls them fmall 
brooks, and adds, that in fummer-time they are. quite dry, 
But Sandys n thinks, they are not fo contemptible as Bel- 
lonius makes them, who perhaps miftook others for them, 
Spon 0 obferved on the fouth of the haven three columns 
lying among the briars, of which two were entire, and 
each of one fingle piece, being thirty foot long ; the third, 
which was broken in three places, was thirty-five feet in 
length, and four feet nine inches in diameter they were 
all three of granate. Le Brun * fpeaks of great remains of 
a moft noble ftru&ure which he vifited at the diftance of 
about five miles from the coaft. • The four gates of this 
great edifice, at that time intire, were about forty-five 
feet in height, and near them flood a wall of an extraordi- 
nary 



i Bellonius, I, ii, e. 6. 81 Spon, ubi fupra. u Sandy?, 

3. i. 0 Spon, voyage d'ltalie, Dalmade, &c. » Le BniH, 

royag. au Levant. 
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nary thicknefs with fourteen gates of a competent fize $ 

the veftiges of this magnificent firu&ure took up a hundred 
ancf thirty feet in length, and a hundred in breadth. Our 
author thinks, that thefe ruins may vie with any monu- 
ments of antiquity he ever faw. The harbour of Troy* 

fa much fpoke of by the antients, is now quite choaked up 
with fand ; however, there are ftill to be feen fragments 

of columns, to which they faitened their fhips and gallies, 
and as thefe were placed round it, Spon thinks, that th 



e 



port was about a mile and a half in circumference* As to 
antient Ilium, we (hall have occafion to fpeak of it more 



at length in the reign of king Priam, when it was taken 



and laid in afhes by the Greeks after a ten years fiege. 
Troas Alexandria was fituated between the promon- 



3 




tories of Leclurh and Sigeum, and is named by Stephanu 
in the fecond place among the eighteen cities, which 
were fo called from Alexander. It is fometimes named 
Alexandria without the appellation of Troas, and fome- 
times Troas without that of Alexandria or Alexandrea, 
which has made fome think, that Alexandria and Troas 
Were two different cities. Its firft name was Antigonia 
from its founder Antigonus, which was afterwards changed 
Lyfimachus into that of Alexandria in honour of 
Alexander^ This is fuppofed to be the place meant by 
the apoftle Ac"ls xx. 6, it being at that time the metro- 
polis of the province ; it lies now in ruins, and is called 
the Turks Efki-Stambouh Thefe are the chief cities 
on the coaft, the others are but of fmall account, and 
therefore we (hall dwell no longer on this fubjecl;. 

Of the rivers that watered Troas or Phrygia Minor 
we {hail only mention the Scamander and Simois, rivers, 
as Mela writes r , greater by fame than by nature. The 
Scamander rifes from mount Ida, and, having received 




3 



within its banks, not far from Troy, the Simois, difcharges 
itfelf into the /Egean fea, over-againft the ifland of Te- 



nedos. It is faid by Herodotus to have been drunk up by 
the army of Xerxes. Pliny s calls it a navigable river, 
and diftinguifhes it from the Xanthus, though it is certain 



that thefe are but too different appellations of one and th 
fune river. Its original name was Scamander 5 but it was 

afterwards called alio Xanthus, becaufe it was believed to 

communicate 



iPlinius, 1. v. c, 50, Strab. lib. xiii. p. 408. • Pompon. 

Mela, 1. s Plinius, 1. v. c. 30. 
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communicate a , yellowifh tincture to the fheep that drank 
its waters x . Homer tells us u j that it was named Sea- 

* 1 * ' * 

mander by the gods and Xanthus by men,'" where accord- 



ing to his cuftom he aferibes the moll: antient appellation 



to the gods,, and the more modern to men. This river 
was honoured by Heliod with the title of divine Scaman- 
der. It was a cuftom among the Phrygian brides to bathe 
themfelves before marriage in this river, uling on that oc- 
cafionthe following words, Receive, O Scamandef, my 
virginity. Which opportunity one Cimon an Athenian 
taking hold of, under the difguife of a river-god deflow- 



ered Callirhoe, a noble virgin, at that time betroathed, 

and thereby occafioned the abrogating of that fuperftitioiis 
ceremony. 

The Simois fprings likewife out of mount Ida, falls in- 
to the Scamander near Ilium, and difcharges itfelf into 
the ./Egean iea, as we faid already. Whatever thefe ri-r 
vers were in antient times, they are at prefent but fmall 
brooks, if the accounts of otir moderri travellers are to be 
depended on. 

Ida is the only mountain of this country that deferves 
notice. It is rather a ridge of hills than a fingle one ; for 
it extends from the city of Zeleia, near the borders of 
Myfia Minor j to the promontory Lectum. We are told 
by the poets, that Paris, on this hill being chofen judge by 

the three contending goddefTes, decided the controversy hi 
favour of Venus, which fay they, occafioned the deftruc- 



fat and cli- tl0 !L 0f I'?? 



anate. 



The foil of this country Was antiently reckoned among 

the moft fertile that were then known. It was produc- 
tive of whatever Was requifite for the pleafures of life, 



and yielded to rio fpot that lay under the fame happy 
parallel ; nor at this day are there wanting figns and fuffi- 
cient indications thereof, though it is now in part unculti- 
vated and neglected. Our modern travellers defcribe the 
Afiatic coaft of the Hellefpont as a moft beautiful and fer- 
tile tract of land, the hills being covered with vineyards 
and olive- plantations, and the vales productive of all forts 
of grain w . 

fenedos. Over- against Troy lay Teriedos about two lea! 

from the (hore, and formed the Trojan harbour; As 




the 



* .Lilian, de animal, 1. viii. C 21. ubius fequeftei* de fiumi- 

xribus Maximus Tytius Serm. 1 2. * Iliad, verf. 74. 7 

neforty ubi fupra, 
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fplendor and magnificence of this ifiand flood and fell 
h Trov, it will not be improper to infert here a fuc- 



n£t account of i?. All antient writers agree, that this 



Ifland was iirft called Leucophrys, and afterwards Te 



dos from one Tenes or Tennes, who brought a colony 
thither from the continent. Tennes was fan to Cycnus 



kins of Colone in Troas, and is cefcribed by Diodorus 




Siculus x as a man of great probity and juftice, having 
been greatly beloved by his fubje&s during his life, and 
adored by them after his death. The antient inbabi- 
tants of Tenedos gave the following account of him, 

which Diodorus Siculus looks upon as fabulous, but Sui- 
das and Paufanias feem to credit. Tennes, fay they, wa$ 
fon of Cycnus and Proclea, fifter to Caletor, who was 
killed by Ajax in attempting to burn the mips of Prote- 
filaus. Cycnus, after the death of his wife Proclea, mar- 
ried Philonome, who falling in love with her frcp-fori 
Tennes, and finding that (he could by no means make him 
comply with her inceftuous .defires, complained of him t6 
her hufband, as if he had offered violence to her. Stepha- 

nus adds, that the evidence fhe produced in proof of 
her charge was a player on the flute. Cycnus giving 
more credit to his wife than his fon, caufed him to be 
fliut up in a cheft and thrown into the fea, which 
carried the cheft fefe to the ifland we are fpeaking of 



where Teniles was received as fent by the gods, and with 
loud acclamations proclaimed king. Some writers tell us* 

that his fifter by name Hemithea, not caring to outlive 

her brother, was at her own requeft with htm locked up in 
the cheft. Some time after Cycnus, being convinced of 
his fon's innocence, failed to Tenedos to crave his pardon* 
and exprefs the concern he was in for fo hafty and inhu- 
man a refolution. But Tennes inftead of receiving hint 
tvent to the harbour, where with a hatchet he cut the ca- 
ble which fattened his father's fhip to the more. Tbw 



was carried by Periclytus, a citizen of 1 



to Delphos, and there lodged in the temple of Ap 



The Tenedians Caufed two others to be made refembling 



this in lhape and fize 5 which they eonfecrated in, the. tern 



of 



»■ Diodor SicuL 1. v. 
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of their city, Thefe adventures gave birth to two famous 

proverbs among the antients (D). 

T, 






(D) The one is fm&nq av^r^j that is, the Tenedian player 
on the flute, a faying ufed by the antients to reproach a falfe e- 
vidence. The other Tevtiios -xtAeitu;, that is, the Tenedian Ax> 
an expreflion ufed to fignify a quick and an unalterable refolution 
(82). Ariftotle, cited by Stephanus, explains this in a different 
manner. He fays, that a king of Tenedos having enabled a law 
forbidding adultery on pain of death, the firft that tranfgreffed 
this law was his own ion* who was therefore beheaded with an 
ax. Stephanus adds, that the heads of the two lovers back to 
back were reprefented on the medals of the ifland, and on the 
reverfe the ax with which they were beheaded. 'Tis certain 
feveral medals of this kind have been found in that ifland. 

Some take thefe two heads to be thofe of Tennes and his After 

Hemithea, others of Jupiter and fome Amazon, who might 
have founded a city in Tenedos. The ax on the reverfe was 
the inftrument ufed by the inhabitants in the execution of their 
criminals. Suidas tells us, that Tennes after he was fettled on 
the throne of Tenedos ordered an officer to ftand behind the judge 
in all public trials with an ax in his hand, ready to llrike off the 
head of fuch as fliould give falfe evidence ; and hence Tnshoq 

av9pwTos*> Tevehoq avv/iyopoq> that is, A man of Tenedos j an advo- 
cate of Tenedos, were expreflions ufed to fignify a man or a 

judge of great feverity (83). Nothing has rendered this ifland 

more famous than the fiege of Troy. It was within fight of 
that powerful city, as Virgil obferves (84.) : he fuppofes, that 
the Greeks concealed themfelves behind this ifland when they 
feigned to raife the fiege. After the fall of Troy, the inhabi- 
tants were brough t fo low, that they gave themfelves up to their 
neighbours, as Paufanias obferves. Tenedos was one of the 
firft conquefts of the Perfians after the overthrow of the lonians 
at the ifle of Lada (85). It was reduced by the Athenians, or 
at lead fided with them againft the Lacedaemonians^ fince Ni- 
colochus admiral of Lacedaemon ravaged this ifland, and raifed 
contributions in it in fpite of the vigilance of the Athenian ge- 
nerals. The Romans enjoyed Tenedos in their turn, and the 
temple of that town was plundred by Verres, who as Tully in- 
forms us, carried away, to the great grief of all the inhabitants* 
the ftatue of Tennes founder of the city (86). This ifland is 

about eighteen miles in circumference. It had one city, two ha- 
vens* 



(82) Erafmi Adag. Chiliad, iv. Cent. 1. (83) Suidas. 
Erafmus ubi fupra. Cic. lib. ii. Epift. ad Q^Fratrem. Tournefort, 

voyag. au Lev. (84) Virg. ^Eneid. 1. ii. (85). Herodof 

L vi. (86) Cic, pro Manil. pro Munena. pro Arch, postt/ 
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yens, and a temple dedicated to Apollo Smynthius, ©f which 
idol we ftiall have occalion to fpeak prefently. There are no 
ruins to be feen at Tenedos except thofe of the granaries* which 
Juftinian caufed to be built as a repofitory for the corn that was 
brought from Alexandria to Conftantinople, leaft it Ihould mould 
on Ihip-board, the veffels being frequently wind-bound for a con- 
siderable time at the entrance of the Dardanelles* Thefe ma- 
gazines, as Procopius informs us, were two hundred and eighty 
feet long, and ninety broad (87)* The mufcate wine of this 
ifland is the molt delicious of all the Levant, and though it is 
not celebrated by the antients as that of Scio and Lelbos, yet it 
may be proved from feveral medals, that Tenedos has in all 
times produced great plenty of good wine, fince on the reverfe 
of fome medals of that ifland is to be feen the branch of a vine 
charged with grapes, a plain indication, that it was in antienc 
times famed for this production* 



{87) Procop. de sedific. Juftim 1. V. c. t. 
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Of the antiquity, government) laws, reli» 
gion, cuftoms, arts, learning, and trade 
, of the Trojans. 



TH E inhabitants of Leffef Phfygla or Trojans, fo AntI u 
called from Troy the metropolis" of that Country, 

were without all doubt a very antient people ; but as to 

their original there is a great difagreemeht among authors. 
Some make them Samothracians by defceht; others Greeks* 
and tells us, that" Teucer, according to them the firfc 
king of Troy, was by birth an Athenian, and lord of a 
village named Axonus. Some derive them from the ifland 
of Crete from whence they fuppofe Phrygia Minor to 
have been peopled ; but thefe are again divided among 
themfelves as to the leader of this colony, fome beftbwing 
that honour on Teucer, others on Dardahus. Some will 
tave them defcerided from the Arcadians, and there are 
not wanting writers who make them even come originally 
from Italy, which opinion, though deftitute of all proba- 
bility, 

Vol. V, 
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bility, was embraced by Virgil, as moft redounding to the 
glory of that country, and perhaps current among the 
Romans in his days. Bochart y thinks, that Lefler Phry- 
gia was planted by Afkkenaz Gomer y s eldeft fon, there be- 
ing the footfteps of his name tn the Afcanian Jake, and a 
river called Afcanius with a ba^ of the fame name in Bi- 
thynia, and hkewife in a city named Afcania in Lefler 
Phrygia, with ifles on the coaft named the Afcanian iflands: 
he alfo obferves, that, befides Afcanius the fon of -tineas, 
Homeu mentions a king of that name, who was at the 
fiege of Troy. Hence he concludes, that a colony was 

led by AUkenaz out- of Greater Phrygia, where his Fa- 

thor had fettled, into Troas or Lefler Phrygia, and that 
by this colony and* their defcendants that tra£t, of country 
was peopled, which from the ^gean fea extends along the 
coaft of Hellefpont and the Propontis, to the Pontus Eux- 
inus or Axefius, as it was firft Called by the Greeks, whrcfo 
fee fuppofes to be a corruption for the fea of Alkenaz. He 
obferves, that the fcripture, among the nations which were' 
to be called by the Medes under Cyrus $o deftroy Babylo% 
mentions Ararat, Minni, and Alkenaz. And to prove, 
that the Afkensez mentioned in fcripture were the people 

of thefe parts, he (hews out of Xenophon z , that Hyftaf- 

pes having conquered Phrygia that lies on the Hellefpont 
brought from thence many of the horfe and other foldiers 
which Cyrus carried with him to the fiege of Babylon, 



But whoever was the progenitor of the firft inhabitants of 



this country, it is certain, that in procefs of time their 
blood was mixed with that of foreigners, namely of My- 
fians, Samothraclans,- Greeks, and Cretans, who fettled 
among them, and were reckoned of the famedefeent with 

antierit proprietors.. 
As to their government, it was, no doubt, monarchi- 
cal and hereditary ; for from Dardanus to Priam we find 
the father conftantly fucceeded by the fon, or the elder 




brother by the younger. Their country was at* firft, life 
rrioft others, parcelled out into feveral petty Kingdoms ; 



for we read of Cycnus, Pandarus, £urypylus, and othef 
princes of fmall teritories within the limits of Lefler Phr/" 
ia K ' But all thefe were in length of time either driven, 




out by, or made tributary to, the Trojan kings j info 

much 



r 



y Phaleg. 1. in. c, g. * Gpropad, 1. vii. ? W or 



Sicult 1, v, Strab, 1. xm 
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much, that Strabo b enumerates no fewer than nine fmall 
kingdoms or principalities fubjecl to Troy, befides the 
ifland of Lesbos. And this is what drew out the Trojan 
war to fuch a length, for all thefe countries were to be fub- 
dued before Troy could be invefted. Dioaorus Siculus 

* 

informs us % that the Trojans were fubdued by Ninus ; 
but Philoftratus tells us in etfprefs terms, that they were 
allies, and no ways vaffals or tributaries, to the Aflfyri- 
ans. The Trojan kings feem to have been abfolute 



and no ways Oontroulable by the fubjecl:. But we (hall 
have occafion to refume this fubjecl when we come to their 
hiftory. 

We have no particular fyftem of their laws* and (hall Re j ig j dJj< 

therefore pafs to their religion. 

As to the religion of the Trojans, it was in fubftance 
hardly different from that of the inhabitants of Greater 
Phrygia. which we have already defcribed. Their prin- 
cipal deities feem to have been Cybele, or as they ftiled 
her the great mother of the gods, who, according to 





1 common opinion, was brought into Troas from Crete 
by Teucer, lord of that ifland and the progenitor of the 
rojans d . She was chiefly worfhipped on the hills of Ida, 
Dindymus, Berecynthus, and Cybele, wherice fhe bor- 
rowed her name. ,Ap'ol!o, who had a temple in the ci- 
tadel of Troy called Pergamus. In this temple, and by 
this god, Homer feigns, that iEneas Was concealed, till 
the wounds he had received in an encounter with Dio- 
medes Were cured by Latona and Diana, Apollo's mother 

and fifier. Minerva or Pallas, from whofe terripie V 



gil pathetically defcribes Cafiandra dragged by the victo- 
rious Greeks, while the city was in flames e . The famous 

Palladium was a wooden ftatue of this goddefs, holding 

in one hand a buckler, and a fpear in the other, fo con- 
trived as to move them, and at the fame time roll her 

eyes in a threatning manner. We are told, that, while 
the Trojans were erecting a temple to Pallas in their ci- 
tadel, this flattie fell from heaven into the temple before 
it was covered ; whereupon an oracle being consulted re- 
turned an fwer, that the city of Troy could not be taken 
fo long as it enjoyed this heavenly gift ; which coming 
the knowledge of the Greeks, Uiomedes and Uh 



got privately into the caflle, killed the guards, and by be 
reaving the Trojans of their main defence enabled th 
Greeks to take the city. All the Roman writers aflur 
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Us, that this Palladium was brought into Italy by iEneas, 
and lodged firft at Laviniurrij afterwar.ds^ at Alba* and at 
laft removed to Rome* and depofited there in the temple 
of Vefta under the care of the veftals and the Nautian 
family. The Romans were fo ftrongly pofTeft with the 
falfe notion, that the city, which was bleft with this va- 
luable treafure, could never fall into the enemies hands,, 
that Metellus, feeing the temple of Vefta all in flames, 
ventured his life without the leaft hefitation to refcue this 
facred depofitum, and was on that fcore thanked by thefe- 
nate and people of Rome, as if he had faved the repub* 
lie. The Romans univerfally belived themfelves matters 
of the true Palladium, but could never fhew how they 
came by it. For to fay, that it was in Troy when the 
city was taken, is the fame as to deny its boafted virtue 
of rendering that city impregnable in which it was lodged. 
On the other hand, if it was ftolen by the Greeks before 
they entered Troy, how could JEneas bring it into 
Italy (E) ? 



(E) There is great variety of opinions among the antients $s 
to the Trojan Palladium. Some tell us (88), that the king of 
Phrygia Major prefented Ilus with a pied ox, warning him at 
the fame time to build a city where the ox fhould lie down; 
that Ilus followed him, and in the place where he lay down 
built a city, calling it from his own name Ilium. They add, 
that Ilus, having ^efired Jupiter to fignify his approbation by 
fome vifible token, found the Palladium next morning before 
his tent. Others- fay (89), that Chryfas daughter of Pallas, 
marrying Dardanus, brought him the Palladium as part of her 
fortune ; that Dardanus firft erected a temple in Samothrace to 
this and other deities, and afterwards took them with him in- 
to Phrygia on the Helleipont, Lycophron feems to insinuate, 
that the Palladium was a Phaenician goddefs, for he calls Ulyffes 
AtKfytvd 'eyixov kAwtc4 Qotv'iKv.q Qsug (90). Johannes Antiochenitf, 
Euftathius, and others fay, that it. was made by a certain : 
thematician, and covered over with a human Ikin (91)- 
lius Firmicus (92), Clemens (93), and Arnobius (94), tells us, 
that the Gentiles believed it to have been made of the bones of 
Pelops. According to the common opinion it was ftolen out 
of the citadel of Troy by Diomedes and Ulyffes * but fome tell 

us, that the true Palladium never fell into the hands of the 

Greeks,, it being carefully concealed, and another of the 




(88) Apollod. 1. Hi. {89) Vide Rofihum Roman, Antiquitat 
p. 147. (90) Seldenus de diis Syris Syntag. 2. (9 1 ) ^elden. ubj 
fupra. Syntag. 1. (92) De errore profanar. religion. C. xvi. (93/ 

In protrept. (94) Ad, verfus gentes, 1. iv. * 
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Venus alio is counted among the Trojan deities, but 
as to Vefta, whom i^neas is faid by the poets to have 

carried into Italy, with his houfhold gods, we find not 
any footfteps of worfhip paid her at Troy. She was in- 
deed worfhipped all over Greece, where there was not 
one city, but could {hew a temple dedicated to this god- 
defs with a lamp always burning in honour of her, which 
has made fome think, that the rites and ceremonies of 
Vefta were introduced into Italy by the Greeks, and not 

by the Trojans f . 

Among the other Trojan deities we find mention made 
of Apollo Sminthius, fo ftiled from the Phrygian word 
Sminthos fignifying a field-moufe. We are toId s , that 
this fort of vermin made fuch a devaftation in the fields of 
Troas, that the inhabitants, finding all other means of 
ridding the country of them unfuccelsful, had recourfe to 
the oracle of £)elphos, which anfwered, that they fhould 
be delivered from that plague if they facrificed to Smin- 



thian Apollo, which they did accordingly, and moreover 
creeled a temple in Amaxito a city of Trqa6 to their 



pretended deliverer, addrefling him under the title of 

Sminthian Apollo. h Others relate the matter in a 

different manner, and tell us, that the inhabitants of Troafc 
worshipped mice for having on a certain occafion gnawed 
the bow-ftrings of their enemies, and thereby fecured a 
complete victory to the Phrygians. The worlhip of 'Apol- 
lo Sminthius was introduced into Myfia, the ifleof Tene- 

dos, and other countries 5 for Strabo * tells us, that a 

1 3 moufe 




f Prudentius contra Symmach. 1. ii. feft. viii. % Strab. 1, 

xiii. M\hn, vit. H, I iv^ h Ptolemo apud Clem. Protrept. 

'ubifup 



ra. 



ftape and fize expofed to public adoration ; this, fay they, was 

carried off by Diomedes and Ulyflfes ; but the true Palladium 
remained in Troy till yEneas removed it from thence to Lavini- 
um. But as this is derogating from the virtue of the true Pal* 
hdium, and putting it, as it were, upon the fame level with a 
falfe one> ftnce it was not able to fave the city in which it was 
kept, others, to mend the matter, fuppofe, that the Greeks re- 
turned the Palladium to the Trojans, or rather to Mneas, being 
warned fo to do by the oracles. But we fhall have occafion to 
examine in the courfe of this hiftory the truth of ./Eneas' s voyage 
t0 Italy, and add fomething relating to this famous idol. In the 

m ean time, we may obferve, that there was another Palladium of 
great fame worfhipped at Athens, which Nicias had placed ia 
•«e cattle of that city. 
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moufe was engraved at the foot of Apollo's ftatue in a 

temple of Chyrfa a city of Myfia, to unfold the reafon 

of his being furnamed Sminthian j he adds, that the fla- 



tue was done by Scopas a celebrated ftatuary of Paros. 



The fame author, in fpeaking of the ifle of Tenedos, 

fays, that it had one town, two havens, and a temple 
dedicated to Sminthian Apollo (F.J As to the religious 
cuftoms and ceremonies of the Trojans we are almoft quite 
in the dark ; but we may fuppofe them to have been 



much the fame with thofe o£ the inhabitants of Phry-, 
gia Major. 

$haya#er. The character we have of the Trojans is, that they 

were a brave and warlike people ; and in this we {hall be 
more confirmed, when we come to view their behaviour in 
the reign of king Priam, when they withftood for nine 



* i 



years with uncommon bravery the combined forces of all 
Greece. They feem to have entertained a fond veneration 
for their deities, and a great refpecT: for their princes ; for 
we do not find in their hiftory any kind of inteftine broils, 
or plots, or confpiracies againft the prince on the throne, 
whoever he was. 

Cuftoms, We can fay nothing particular touching the cuftoms of 
language the Trojans, their civil concerns, or their arts and learn- 

ing ; they are celebrated by the antients as one of themoft' 
polite and civilized nations of thofe days, and in the reigns 



of their latter kings they arofe to a very confiderable pitch 



of fplendor and magnificence, thofe great encOuragefs of 
arts and induftry. Their language was in all likelihood 
the fame with that fpoken by the inhabitants of Greater 
Phrygia, and perhaps in all that tra£t which was afterwards 
known by the name of Afia Proper, the feveral nations 

fpoke one and the fame tongue with fome variation of 

dialect. 

^rade. Their trade we can only guefs at from their fituation, 

which very likely drew merchants from all the neighbour' 
ing parts to traffic in their country, as well for their own 
growth as for foreign productions. Their country was 

ftocked with many ufeful commodities, and mutt have 

abounded 



(F) Tournefort (95) mentions two medals of Tenedos, the 
one with Apollo's head, and under it a moufe, having on the re- 
verie a two-edged ax ; the other bears two heads back to b^h 
End on the reverie the fame ax with two mice. 



(95) Tournefort voyage au i.evam. 



J 
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abounded in all things neceffary for Jife, fince it could fup- 
port for many years together two very confiderable armies, 
as we (hall fee in t&eTollowing fe&ion. Their fettlements 
in Thrace, in Peloponnefus, in Sicily k , in Italy ! , in 
Egypt P, and in Afrrc", are a convincing proof, that they 
applied themfelves pretty early to trade and navigation, 
which in all likelihood, were the fources of the riches, 
fplendor, and power, wherein they far excelled all the 
ftates round them. 



k Paufanias, 1. ii. & 5. • 1 Strab. L yi. 01 .Diodpr. SicuL 
1. i. c. 1. n fterodot. 1. iv. 
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The reigns of the Trojan kings. 



* 



TR O A S or Phrygia Minor was in all likelihood Teuc^r 
governed by kings before the reigns of Teucer and 
Dardanus ; for Servius names out of Nero's Troica one 
Cynthius king of Troas long before Teucer. But as the 
Trojan hiftory of that epoch is either fabulous, or alto- 
gether uncertain, it were loft labour to make a narrow 
fearch into it. It is no lefs uncertain which of the two 
abovefaid princes reigned nrft, fome writers giving the pre 
cedency to Teucer, others to Dardanus ; and truly this 
is fo da^rk arid obfeure a fubjecl:, that every one may fay 
what he lifts. We mall follow the mpft common opinion, 
and begin with Teucer, without pretending to add any 
thing of our own, or entering into the merits of fo perplej 
ed a caufe. 

Teucer, thefon of Scamander and Ida, that is, born 
in Phrygia near the river Scamander and mount Ida, ruled 
over all Troas or Phrygia Minor. He is fa|d to have been 
very fortunate and fuccefsful in all his undertakings, but 



what they were we find no where fpecified. Having 



hTue-male he married his only daughter, by fome called 
Batia, by others Afia, by others Ariflba, to Dardanus, 



fettling therewithal the crown of Phrygia on him and his 
defendants. Thofe who make Teucer a Phrygian by 



birth fuppofe him tQ have come to the crown by a lineal 





defcent 
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defcent, and place Cynthius, whom we have mentioned 
above, among his anceftors ; fb that, according to thefe 
writers, Teucer was not the founder df She Trojan king- 
dom, but the laft of a long feries of kings prior to thofe 
of the Dardanian family fprung from Dardanus and Batia, 

From Teueer the country was called Teucria and the in* 



habitants Teucri (G) f 



Teucer 



(G) This is the opinion of Diodorus Sicuhre, and, as we have 
hinted, the raoft common. However, Virgil, who had as good 
means to come at the truth, as any other could have, and very 
likely did not depart irom it in fuch things as no ways concerned 

Auguftus, makes Teucer a Cretan, and delivers his opinion as 
follows : 



Creta Jovis magni medio jacet infula ponto ; 
Mons Idseus ubi, & gentis cunabula notirae. 
Centum urbes habitant magnas, uberrima regna. 

Maximus hide pater, fi rite audita recordor,' 
Teucrus Rhasteas primum ell adve&us in oras, 
Optavitque locum regno ; nondum Ilium, & areas 
Pergameae fteterant, habitabant vallibus imis. 
Hinc mater cultrix Cybele, Cory ban tiaque aera, 
Idaeumque nemus 5 hinc fida filentia facris, 
Et juncli currum dominae fubiere lcones (96), 

Teucer then, according to thofe who follow Virgil's opinion, 
which is afcribed to Berofus, was the fan of one Scamander a 
native of Crete, from which ifland Teucer, retiring in the time 
of a great famine, put to lea with the third part of the in- 
habitants in quell of new feats, and arrived at that part of Phry- 
gia which lies on the Hellefpont. Here he landed not far from 

the Rhaetean promontory, and being the firft night greatly an- 
noyed by yaft numbers of mice, he refolved to fettle therein 
compliance with the oracle, which had directed him, before Be 
put to fea, to fix where be mould be attacked in the night-time 
by an enemy fprung from the earth. His firft care was to raife 
a temple to Apollo Sminthius, who was pictured treading under 
foot a moufe, calling in the Cretan or Phrygian language Smin* 
thos. He gave new names to the hill and river near which he 
landed, callinsr th« one Ida from a hill of the fame name in his 
native country, and the other Scamander, which was the name 
of his father. This river to that time had been called Xanthus ; 
whence Homer fays, that it was called Xanthus by the gods and 

' ' Scamander 



(96) JEneid, I. hi, ver. 104, 
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Teucer was fucceeded by Dardanus the fon of Corytus^danu s. 

Corythus, by Eleftra the daughter of Atlas. Corytus flo e 0 a £ 0 ^ 



was king of Sa$ic«thrace, and had by Ele&ra two fons 



Jafius and Dardanus, and one daughther by name Har- 

monia. Dardanus fucceeded his father in the kingdom of 

Samothrace, where he erected a ftately temple, r.nd infli- 
tuted religious rites and ceremonies in honour of Pallas and 
the other gods, whofe statues his firft wife Chryfe had 
brought with her as part of her fortune. This, together 
with the many excellent laws he is faid to have ena&ed on 
bis acceflion to the crown, gained him the reputation of a 
wife, juft, and religious prince. Infomuch, that Teucer, 
who was ftrucken in years and had no iffue-male, invited 
him over into Phrygia, gave him in marriage h 





daughter Batia, and appointed him his heir and fuccefTor to 
the kingdom of Phrygia, which, after the death of Teu- 
cer, he ruled witji the fame moderation, equity, and re- 

as he had done that of Samothrace. He waged 
war with the neighbouring princes, namely with the Paph- 
lagonians, and, as he was always attended with fuccefs, 
extended the boundaries of his new kingdom by confider- 
able aequifitions. He built two cities, the one he ho- 
noured with his owp name, ItyJing it Dardana or Dardania 



and this he chofe for hjs royal feat ; the other he called 
Thymbra from Thymbraeus one of his intimates. Have- 
ing fettled the ciyil concerns of the kingdom, and made 
many ufeful laws for the due adminiftration of juftice, 
which he looked upon as the bafis of regal authority, he 
applied himfelf entirely to religious matters. The Palla- 
dium, or, as others will have it, the Palladiums (H) y 

were. 



Scamander by men, meaning thereby that the former was the 



more antient. He likewife introduced the wprlhip of Cybele ac 

cording to the rites that were pra&ifed in Crete, where that god- 

defs was fuppofed to have brought forth and nurfed Jupiter.Some 

think the authority of Virgil, with regard to Teucer, to be of 

very great weight, fince it no ways concerned iVuguftus whether 
Teucer was of Crete, or not. 

(H) Some writers tell us, that pardanus had with Chryfe two 
Palladiums or ftatues of Pallas, and that they were both of equal 
virtue, the oracle having promifed, that the city in which either 
of them was kept mould never be liable to any difafters. Diony- 
fius Halicarnaffeus gives us the words which the oracle was faid 

to have uttered, and are the following i 
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were by his orders brought oyer into Phrygia ; as for the 

other gods, which he had with his firft wife, they were 
left in Samothrace till the death of his brother Jafius, who 
governed that ifland in the abfence of Dardanus (I). Dar- 

danus 



Fata dabunt urbem, ppteris qua eondere fjcra, 

Cceiicolafque illic feilis colere atquc choreis. 
Munera namque deje fervabis arce repofta 
Palladis ; haec quoniam cepit tua regia conjux, 
Seryatura tuam duris procul omnibus urbem, 

pne of thefe, fay they, w.as ftplen out of the citadel of Troy by 
Piomedes and Ulyffes ; but the other was brought by Mne^s 
into Italy (97). But Varro (98) tells us, that the Palladium was 
brought to Rome by one Nitutes, and adds, that the priefthood 
of Minerva was hereditary in his family," Others fay, that 

Diomedes, after the deftruftion of Troy, being driven by a ftorm 
on the coafts of Italy, and there ordered by an oracle to return 
the Palladium to the Trojans, fent it to ^Bneas by Naut.es, one 
one of -^Eneas' s friends and companions. 

In what has been faid of Dardanus we have, followed 




.1 



« 

s 



Homer, Manetho, Diodorus, Dionyfius Halicarnafleus, Eufe- 
bius, Cyrillus, Cedrenus, Johannes Tzetzes, &c. but Virgil 
and the poets to flatter Auguftus make Dardanus fon of Ele- 
ftra not by Coritus, but by Jupiter. And as to Coritus, thejr 
will have him to have been king of Hetruria, and not of Samo- 
thrace. Virgil tells us, that Dardanus paffed out of Hetruria, 
into Samothrace, and frpm thence in$o phrygia. He exprejle^ 
himfclf thus : (99) * * . . 4 — 

Eft locus, Hefperiam Graii cognomine dipunt 5 

Terra ahtiqua, potens armis atque ubere gleba? 
Oenotrii coluere yiri j nunc fama, minores 
Italiam dixiffe, ducis de nomine, gentem. 
Hae nobis propria? fedes j hinc Dardanus ortu 
laiiufque pater, genus a quo principe nofottm. 
And elfewhere (100). 
Atque equidem memini (fama eft obfcurior annis) 
Auruncos ita ferre ienes ; his ortus ut agris 
Dardanus Idaeas Phrygiae pehetravit ad urbes, 
Threiciamque Samum, quae nunc Samothracia fertu 
Hinc ilium, Coriti Tyrrhena ab fede profeclum, 
Aurea nunc folio ftellantis regia cceli 
Accipit, &c. 



VirgH 



(96) Procog. de Bell. Goth. 1. i. Ifaac Tzetzes in" Caflan< 

dram Lycophron. p. 146, (98) Varro de familiis Rom. 

apud Servium. (99) ^ineid, iii. verf. 163. (100) 

i&neid. 1. iv. verf. 205. 
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danushad two wives, the firft named Chryfe an Arcadiany 

by whom he had two fons, Idaeus and Dimas, the other 
Batia, who like$ile bore him two fons, Zacynthus arid 
Erichthonius. Idaeus and Dimas, according to Dionyfius 
HalicarnafTeus °, inherited, in right of their mother, the 
territories of their grandfather in Arcadia, whence they 

led colonies into Afia, being forced to quit their own 

country by frequent inundations. Zacynthus planted a 
colony of Phrygians in an ifland of the Ionian fea, which 
from himfelf he called Zacynthus p , Erichthonius fuc- 
ceeded his father in the kingdom of Phrygia, as we (hall fee 
anon. As to his lifter Harmonia, (he married Cadmus 
founder of the Theban kingdom, whom her brother Jafius 
had initiated in the myfteries of religion. We (hall have 
occafion to fpeak of her and her hufband Cadmus, when we 
come to treat of the Theban kingdom. Da rd anus reigned in 
Phrygia 64 or 65 years, and was fucceeded by his fon. 

Erichthonius, who treading in the footfteps of bis^ htil °* 
father was revered by his fubje&s, and greatly refpe&ed by yeaiof th? 

^1 1 flood, 1589. 
BeforeChrifc 

0 Dionys. Halicar. 1. 1, p Dionys. Halicar. ubi fupra. 14.14. 
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Virgil does not tell us on what occafion Dardanus quitted Tufca- 

ny :But Annus informs us, that after the death of Cbritus, the two' 
brothers Dardanus and Jalius falling out about the fucceffion to 

the crown, the former lulled the latter, whereupon he was ob» 
liged to fave himfelf by flight from the Tufcans, and from Si- 
ccus king of Spain and brother to Ele&ra, who was come to 
compofe their differences. The fame Annus gives the name of 
Comblobafcus to the father of Dardanus and J afius, and adds, 
that the word Corytus was a title of dignity. Apollodorus, in 
his fabulous 'hiftory of the Greeks, tells us; that Jafion, as he 
ftiles him, and Dardanus were fons of Electra, the daughter of 
Atlas and Jupiter, that the former, being paflionately in love with 
Ceres, and attempting to ravifh her, was tbunderftruck, and that 
fiardanus was fo concerned for the death of his brother, that, a- 
bandoning Samothrace his native country, he retired to the op- 
polite continent, where 4 he was kindly received by Teucer king 
of Phrygia. Ifaacns Tsetses (9) thinks, that Dardanus was 
forced by an innundation to leave Samothrace. As to Atlas, the 
father of Electra, fome fay. that he was king of Mauritania 
others of Samothrace, and that he gave his daughter in marriage 
to Corytus, who had by her Chryfe firft wife to Dardanus. Boc- 
cace (10) is of opinion, that Atlas was neither an African, nor 
a Samotl>racian, but an Italian. The want of good authorities 

in this point of antient hiftory has given every one leave to fay 

What he pleafed. 
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all the neighbouring princes, with whom, as he was more 
inclined to the arts of peace than of war, he carefully 
maintained a good underftandfng. The I&ng quiet he en r 
joyed gave him an opportunity of heaping, up immenfe 
riches, which Homer takes notice of, without burdening 

the fubj eft with taxe6 and impofitions. By his wife A- 
ftyochq he had but one fon named Tros. He reigned, ac- 
cording to fame, forty-fix, according to others feventy- 
five years, and dying left the kingdom of Phrygia in a moft 
fiourifhing condition (K). 

On the death of Erich thonius, Tros afcended the 
yjrof' t h e throne, and in the very beginning of his reign laid the 




flood 1655. foundations of a city, which became foon the moft famous 
BeforeChrifl 0 f a j} pg^ This grand work being at laft finiftied, 

3 ' invited all the neighbouring princes, except Tantalus king 

of Sjpylus, to affift at the folemn dedication of the new ci- 
ty. Why Tantalus was omitted we know not ; but he 

highly refented fueh a contemptuous behaviour, as he call- 
ed it, and foon after had a fair oppootunity of mewing his 
refentment. For Ganymedes, a youth of extraordinary 
beauty, and the darling of his father Tros, being fent by 




im with a fplendid retinue to carry prefents of great va- 
lue to Jupiter Europaeus, in pamng through the territories 



of Tantalus was not only detained, but abufed by that vi- 

tious and impious king (L). T ms indignity the generous 

youth 



(K) Apoiiodorus tells us, that Erichthonius had an elder bro« 
ther, by name Hus, who died before his father, and a fifter call* 
ed Idasa, who married Phineus II* king of the Thracian Thy- 
ni, whom we /hall have occafion to mention in the hiftory of 
Thrace, As the name of Erichthenius is entirely Greek, fome 
have concluded f r0 m thence, that the Greek tongue began very 
early to prevail in Phrygia 5 which argument would be of no 
fmall weight, could they but prove, that Erichthonius was that 
prince's original or Phrygian name, and not a Greek tranftation 
theresf 5 for the Greeks, as Plato obferves (11), ufed to tran* 
Hate foreign names into their own language, as the Egyptians 
did all Greek names into theirs. Some finding a king of Athens 
bearing the fame name, infer from thence, that the Trojans 
were originally Athenians, An opinion built on fp flight a foun- 
dation is fcarce worth refuting. 

(L) The fable of Ganymede* s being taken up into heaven by 

Jupiter is varioufly interpreted j but Natalis Comes (12) is of 

1 opinion* 



(11) In Atlantic. (12)!. ix. c. 1$ 
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youth took fo much to heart, that he died foon after of 
pure grief. Neither did his father Tros long outlive him £ 
for the war, which he made upon Tantalus to revenge th« 
affront offered to his fon, proving linfuccefsful, the afflict 
on, which arofe from thence, joined to the concern he was 
in for thelofs of his favourite fon, put an end to his days in 
the 6oth, or, according to others, in the 49th year of his 
reign. He had by his wife Acalide, or, as Apollodorus 
calls her, Gallirrhoe, three fons, Ilus, Ganymedes, and 
AfTaracus, and one daughter by name Cleorheftra, or as 
Apollodorus will have it, Cleopatra. Hyginiis, by miftake* 
makes Ganymedes fon to Erichthonius. From this king 
Phrygia Minor borrowed the name Troas, as its metropo- 
lis did that of Troy. 

As the chief commanders of the Trojan troops, whofer 
names are of great renown in antient hiftory, and from 
whom moft of our European nations have once pretended 
to derive their pedigree, were defcended from Tros, be- 
fore 

opinion, that this ftory was invented by the Greeks to give & 
kind of fanftion to the unatural luft that greatly prevailed iti that 

nation. And truly Jupiter, as Arnobius obfervea (13), feems to 
have been fet up for no other purpofe, but that men might fa- 
ther their ©rimes upon him, and thereby extenuate in great mea- 
fure their own guilt. Thus Theocritus the pOet, in celebrating 
the inceftuous marriage of Ptolemaeus Philadelphus With his fifter 
Arfinoe, produces the example of Jupiter and Juno 5 and Seneca 
the tragedian had recourfe to the fame topic to find fOinethihg 
commendable in the marriage of O&avia and Neto ; Sortita 
fratris more Junonis toros, fays he, fpeaking of O&avia (14), 
Others tell us, that Ganymedes was killed in a battle betweea 
Tantalus and Ilus ; for Ilus purfued the war with Tantalus whick 
his father had begun. They add, that the body of Ganymedes 
not being found among the dead, nor ever after appearing, the 
poets took occafion from thenCe to feign, that he had been tar 
ken up into heaven by Jupiter. Suidas charges Minos with the 
rape of Ganymede, and fays, that Minos being kindly received 
and entertained by Tros,. on that occafion fell in love With Gany- 
medes, and requited the favours he had received of the father 
by abufing,- and forcibly conveying away the .fon* who was the 
only delight of his old age. Gieero (55) feems to make Gany- 
mede the fon of Laomedon, which is amiftake. Orofius (16) 
and Eufebius (17) inform us, that the war which Tros made 
upon Tantalus was defcribed By one Patrocles a poet of tio 
mean character 5 but his works have not reached us. 

(13) lib. v. contra gentes. (14) Pag. 334. (15) Cicero 1. 
Tufcul. ( 1 6) lib, 1, c, u. (17) De pnspar* evangel. 1. ii, 
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fore we proceed in the hiftory of the Trojan kings, we 
lhall give a fuccin£r, account of his numerous progeny. Tros 

as we have already pbferved, had by his wife Acalide$ 

as others call her* Callirrhoe$ three fons, Ilus* Ganyl 
medes, and Aflaracus, and one daughter by name Cleome- 
ftra. Of Ilus, who iVcceeJed his father in the kingdom 

of Phrygia, and his posterity, we fhall fpeak in the feries 
of the kings. Ganymedes died without iffue* Aflaracus 
. had by his wife HieYomname, or, according to others, Cly. 
todora, one fon named Capys, of whom we know nothing 
elfe but that ti e city of Caphya in Arcadia* according to 
Stephanus, borrowed its. name of him, and that he married 
one Thernis, by whom he had Anehifes, who was f amous 
for the comelinefs of his perfon, which gave rife to t he fa- 
ble of his amours with Venus. He had the misfortune to fee 
the city of Troy twice taken and plundered during the firft 



fiege, which happened in the reign of Laomedon, he is 
aid to have behaved with great gallantry ; but in the time 
of the fecond, he was no more fit to bear arms, being 
wore out with old age and infirmities, occafioned by the 
Jewdnefs and diflblutenefs of his youth, to which his 
blindnefs is alfo afcribed. He is fuppofed to have been 
faved out of the flames of the burning city on the moul- 
ders of his fon ./Eneas, and to have accompanied him to 
Sicily, where he died. He had two Tons, iErteas, whom 
we mail have occafion to mention hereafter, and Elymiis, 
and one daughter named Hippodamia. Elymus, according 



to Suidas, imparted his name to the Elymaeis a people of 
Sicily. : Apollodorus calls him Lycus. Hippodamia marri- 
ed Alcathous, who fell in a battle by the hand of Idome- 
neus 9. 

CleomestrA had but one fort, by name Lyerfus, fa- 
ther to Antenor. As to Lyerfus antient hiftory is quite 
filent ; but Antenor is greatly commended for his prudence 
and wifdom. He was fent by king Priam embaflador in- 
to Greece to demand his fifter Hefione, whom Hercules 
after taking Troy had carried captive into Greece, and 

beftowed on Telamon, as a reward for being the firft 
that mounted the wall of that city. The Greeks treated 



liim more like a fpy than an embaflador ; whereupon, re 



turning to Afia, he inflamed Priam and his fons againft 

that nation: However, fome time after he not on- 
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entertained in his houfe the Greek embaffadors that 
were Tent to demand Helena, but protected them againft 
the treacherous aftempts of Priam's fons, and found means 
to convey them fafe out of Troy. This having gained 
him the good will of the Greeks, he was fent into Greece 
on a fecond embafly, on which occafion he is commonly 
believed to have betrayed the truft repofed in him, and 
fome years after the city itfelf, feeing that Priam would 
hearken to no conditions of peace, to which Antenor 
(hewed himfelf mightily inclined affer his laft embafly, 
It is agreed on all hands^ that the Greeks entering Troy 
fword in hand, (hewed in the height of their revenge a 
tender and friendly regard for Antenor, having even caufed 
the fkin of a panther to be hungup before his door, left* • 
through mi ftake, any violence mould be offered to his. 
houfe or perfon by the greedy and incenfed foldiery. Some 



add, that having known UlyjfTes, who had entered the 
city in difguife to obferve the ftrength of the Trojans, 
he neither apprehended nor difeovered him. Many, how- 
ever, clear him from all treachery, and put a more fa- 



vourable conftmclion on the kindnefs ihewn him bv the 




Greeks* faying that they fpared him merely in compli 



arice with the laws of hofpitality, which in thofe days were 
deemed facred even by the moft favage nations. Of this 
opinion is Livy r y and Virgil alfo feems to free him 
from all fufpicion of treachery, faying, that he efcaped 
falling into the hands of the Greeks'. But be that as 
it will, the Trojans, that remained in the country after the 
deftru&ion of Troy, were fo predudiced againft him, that 

they obliged him to withdraw from Troas. At the fame 

time the Heneti, being driven out of Paphlagonia and 

forced to feek for new fettlements, chofe him for their 

leader in room of their king Pylaemenes, who had been 
killed in the fiege of Troy. With thefe and a few Trojans he 



put to fea, and, fleering his courfe up the Adriatic gulpb, 



landed in the country of the Euganei lying between the 
fea and the Alps. Here he refolved to fettle, and having 
driven out the antient proprietors, and blended the mixed 
multitude.of Heneti and Trojans under the common name: 
of Veneti, he gave rife to a new nation. He built a 
fcnall town in the place where he landed and called it 
Troy, He is fuppofed to have built the city of Padua. Ante-? 



nor 
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had by his wife Theano, lifter to Hecuba and daughter 



Cifleus king of Thrace, Iphidamus, r Cpon, Hel 



Laodocus, Acamas, Archilochus, Polybus, 'Ag enor, Laoda- 

mas,Demoleon, Glaucus, and Crino. Iphidamus was brought 
up in Thrace under the care of his grand- father, and came 
to fuccour Priam and his country with twelve (hips, which 
he left at Percope, marching by land to Troy, where 
he was flain by Agamemnon, whom he had engaged, and 
would very likely have conquered, had he not been lefs 
fortunate than brave l . Coon, attempting to revenge the 
death of his brother, iingled out and dangeroufly wounded 



the fame Agamemnon, but at laft fell likewife by his hand 
Helicaon married Laodice daughter to king Priam. Ar- 
chilochus and Acamas commanded, in conjunction with 
iEneas, the troops of Dardania. Agenor was a warrior 
of great prowefs, attended Hector in his boldeft undertake- 
ings, and was not afraid to encounter Achilles himfelf u , 
The others are named by Homer, Paufanias, Calaber &c. 
but performed nothing worth relating. Pindar w tells us, 
that the fons of Antenor, after the deftruction of Troy, 
joined Menelaus and Helena, and with them fettled in 
Libya. But Eufebius fays, that they reigned in Phrygia 

till the return of Hector's fons, by whom they were dri- 
ven from the throne and the country. Perhaps fome of 
them remained in Phrygia, and fome accompanied Mene- 
laus and Helena ; among the latter were, according to 
Symmachus*, Glaucus, Acamas, and Hippolechus or 
Archilochus. As to Theano Antenor's wife, Suidas and 
Cedrenus informs us, that (he was the chief prieftefs of Pal- 
las, and that (he betrayed the Palladium to Diomedes and 
Ulyfles, who were fent into Ttoy Under the pretence" of an 
embaffy to king Priam. Let us nOW return to the fuc- 
ceffion of the Trojan kings.- 
it™. Tros was fucceeded by his fon Ilus, who, purfuing 

fl C d °68 the wit ** & reat vi & 6 * ^ Wn * tn nis ^ at her had begun, after 

teLe Chtift many fignal victories drove Tantalus out of Afia and pof- 

319. feffed himfelf of his kingdom, Which he annexed to the 



f Phrygia, Peiops the foil of Tantalus, after fe 



veral uttfuccefsful attempts* was at laft entirely routed* and 
forced to quit Afia and follow his father into Greece. 

Byfnus 



* Homer. Iliad. Pautanias in Phoc. ■ Homer. Iliad. a. 

« Pindar. Pyth. Od. 5. f Apud Ifaac. Tzetzuiti, p. m 
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Byfnus king of the Beb'ryces, who had efpoufed the quarrel 

of Tantalus and his fon Pelops, was likewife defeated, and* 
fome fay, killed,an»the engagement* Uus having thus re- 
venged the affront offered to his brother* applied himfelf en- 
tirely to civil affairs, and is faid to have made a great ma- 
ny ufeful laws for the regulation of public affairs. He en- 
larged and adorned with many Irately buildings the city of 
Ilium or Troy. Plutarch informs us* that in his time the 
temple of Pallas being fet on fire by lightning, he faved the 
Palladium out of the flames ; but on that occafion loft his 
fight, which* however, he afterwards recovered^ Hero- 

dianus informs us t 9 that he called the place* where he 
defeated Tantalus, Peffinus, which name Was afterward^ 
given to a city built on that fpot* He died in the 40th 
year of his reign. He had by his wife Lueippe two fons 
Tithonus and Laomedom Tithonus, whom fome be 
lieve to have been the fon, and not the brother* of Lao- 
medon, was from his early years greatly addicted to 
hunting ; by which manly exercife having acquired a ftrong 
and robuft con ftitution, and inured himielf to hardfhipsj 
he betook himfelf to a military life, and went to ferve a 
mong the Aflyrians* who in thofe days were a very war- 
like people, and thought to excel all other nations in the 

His courage and conduct foon raifed him to 
the firft polls in the army, in which he acquitted himfelr* 
fo well, that he was ranked among the Titanes or chief 
lords of the Affyrian monarchy, and made governor o 
Perfuu Hearing that Phrygia was invaded by the Greeks* 
he obtained leave of TeUtamus king of Affyria* who had 
a great value for him* to fend his fon Memnon at the head 
of a confiderable body of chofen troops to aflift his coun- 
trymen* But this expedition proved fatal both to the fa- 
ther and the fon ; for Memnon being flain by the ThefTa^ 
lians, Tithonus, already worn out with old age, was fo 
grieved for his death* that he did not long outlive him. 
The comelinefs of his perfon, his rifmg early in the morn- 
ing as he was a great fportfmart, the old age he lived -to* 

and his pining away at laft with grief, may have given rife 

to the many fables which the poets relate of him j but fof 

tjiefeand their explanation we muft refer the reader jt? 

AtheiHCW 
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Athenfcus % Tzetzes b , Natalis Comes c , and other my- 
thologifts. 

Tithonus bad by his wife Ciflia, or,fas Diodorus calls 

her, Ida, two fons, Memnon and Emathion, and one 
daughter named Hemera. Memnon, being brought up 
under the difcipline of his father, proved a brave, wife, and 
experienced commander. He ferved with great fuccefs in 
Egypt againft the Ethiopians,who were become very trouble- 



fome neighbours to theEgyptians ; for he routed and difperfed 



their armies, laid wafte their country, and obliged them to 

pay an annual tribute to theEgyptians, who out of gratitude 
transferred it to Memnon, appointing him king over the 
country which he had fubdued". In Ethiopia he built a city 

bearing his own name, and fome make him likewife the 
founder of Abydus. Having thus diftingutfhed himfelf 
in Egypt and Ethiopia, he returned to his father in Affyria, 

where he was fet over part of Perfia in quality of fatrapa 
or chief governor, andisfaid to have buik in his fatrapy 
the city of Sufa, and another to which he imparted his 



own name. To gratify his father he marched, at the head 



of 20000 Ethiopians and the like number of remans, to 
the aflxftance of king Priam. On this occafion he behaved 

with his ufual bravery, and often put the Greeks to 
flight j but at laft falling into an ambufcade was killed by 
Achilles at the head of the Theflaiians. His body was 
refcued out of the enemies hands, his obfequies performed 
with great folemnity, and his afties fent back to his father, 
Jofephus plates his tomb near Ptolemais in Phoenice, but 
Pliny and iElian fay, that he was buried at Sufa (M). 
Every body has heard of the vocal ftatue of Memnon near 

Thebes in Egypt. This, according to Paufanias d , Eutfa- 

thius, 



a Athen* lib. xii. c. 26. * Ifaac Tzetzesin Caffandr* 

Xyc. c Natalis Comes, 1. vi. c-4. d In Atticis. 



(M) Paufanias {r8j tells us, that a cenotapium or empty tomb 
was raifed to him in the country of Troas, not far from the 
river ./Efopus, which tomb, as the* inhabitants informed hi% 
was yearly vifited by Grange birds, known to them under the 

name of Memnonian birds. Thefe on ftated days flocking to 
th,e tomb, cleared the ground, on which it Hood, of all rubbiln, 
and afterwards dipping their wings in the iEfopus fprinkledit 

with the water pf that river. 



(18) InPhocis* 
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thius % Lucian was broke in pieces by order of Camby- 

fes, but ever after that part, which remained on the pede« 
ftal, at the rifingjof the fun, yielded a found like that o 
the firing of a lyre or lute, when it breaks on the inftru* 
ment by being drawn tpo tight. Eufebius feems to have 
credited this ftory ; for he fays, that this miraculous effecT: 
ceafed at the birth of Chrifl. Paufanias & informs us, that 
Memnon's fword was kept at Nicomedia, and produces it 
as an argument to prove, that the arms ufed by the antients 

were of brafs* Anticles, quoted by Pliny, fays, that 




Memnon invented letters fifteen years before the reign o 
iPhoroneus firft king of Argos. Heliodorus h makes him 
the progenitor of the kings of Ethiopia. 

Emathion, the other fon of Tithonus, remained at 
home with his uncle Laomedon, and was killed in the war 

^ ■r. 

that broke out between him and Hercules. Probus the 
grammarian is of opinion, that Macedonia was from him 
named Emathia, and Juftin mentions an antient king of 
Macedonia bearing his name *. Romus, defcended from 
one of the fons of Tithonus, was reckoned by fome, as 
Plutarch informs us, among the founders of Rome k . As 
to Hemera, we know nothing of her but what is related 
by the fpurious Di&ys now extant, whofe hiftory deferves 
no manner of credit. 

On the death of Uus Laomedon was placed on the Laomedon 

throne, his elder brother Tithonus being at that time em * ^ e 0 a d r of tl 
ployed in foreign wars. He built the citadel of Troy, B °f or e^ 
being afllfted therein by Apollo and Neptune, that is, he 1279. 
carried on the work with the treafures that were confecra- 
ted to them and lodged in their temples. Several inun~ 
dations are faid to have happened x in his reign, and a plague 
to have broke out, which Carried off great numbers of 
the inhabitants. Thefe were looked upon as punifhments 
inflicted by the gods whofe temples he had plundered. He 
treated Jafon and the other Argonauts, who had landed 
on the coaftsof Troas, in a very inhofpitable manner, re- 
fufmg to fupply them with neceuaries,and even threatening 
to treat them as enemies, if they did not forthwith return, 
on board their fhips and quit the country. To revenge 
this affront, Hercules, who was one of the Argonauts, 

returned fome time after with twelve galiies to Troy, which 

M m 2 he 
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he befieged, took, and plundered. In this war Laomedo 
killed O ileus, a commander of great renown, bat 

was himfelf not long after killed by hfefcules, whom 

had engaged with more courage than caution (N). Lao- 
medon had five fons. Tithonus, Lampon, Clytus, Icea- 
ton, and Priam ; his daughters were Hefione, Cilia 




Aftyoche, Antigone, Proclia, and Euthria. All his fons, 
except Priam, were killed in the war with Hercules. As 

to the daughters, Hefione, as we have faid, baing taken 

by Hercules, was beftowed in marriage on Telamon, who 
treated her more like his concubine than wife \ which Pri- 
am, who had fucceeded his father, no fooner underftood, 
but he fent Antenor into Greece to expoftulate with Te- 
lamon, and to demand his lifter Hefione. In the council 
of the princes of Greece this embaffy was heard with con- 
tempt, and the embafladors ufed in a manner no ways fui- 
table to their character, which gave occafion, according to 
feveral writers, to the Trojan war. Cilia and Aftyoche 
are only named by Apollodorus *. Antigone is defcribed 
as a woman of a proud, haughty, and infolent behaviour, 
which gave rife to the fable of her contending for beauty 
with Juno, and being transformed into a ftork by that in- 
eenfed goddefs k . Proclia married Cycnus, by whom (he 

had Tenus and Hemithea K Euthria, being taken by the 

Greeks and preferring death, itfelf to flavery, advifed the 
Trojan women, who were captives with her on board the 
Greek fleet, to fet the enemies {hips on fire, and thereby 
revenge the ^evils which they had brought upon their com- 
mon country s and prevent thofe that were referved for 

themfelves 



Apollod. 1. iii. k Servius in 1. i. iEnekL 1 Jfaac 

Tzetzes in Caffandr. Lycoph. p. 118. 



(N) Others teli u?, (19) that Apolfo and Neptune were hired 
by Laomedo n to build the walls of Troy ; and that, upon his 
refufing to pay them their wages, Apollo fent a plague, and 
Neptune drowned part of the country with inundations. They 
add, that the oracle advifed him to expofe his daughter Hefione 

to a fea-monfter, and attone for his crime by facrificing his fa- 
vourite child. She was delivered by Hercules, fay they, 

but Laomedon refufed him the leward which he had prcmifed i 
whereupon Hercules befieged and took Troy r killed the king* 
aad gave Helione in marriage to Telamon. 



(19) Eufeb. inCliroBy 
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themfelves. Her advice was followed, and the Greeks 
"being gone afhore ^ear Pallene to take in frefh prov 



they burned both Sche fleet and themfelves, which obliged the 



Greeks to fettle there m , having no other (hips to purfue 
their voyage. Apollodorus mentions one Bucolion, a na 



tural fon of Laomedon's by Calybe, who was flain with 



his father and brothers by Hercules. Laomedon reigned, 
according to fome, thirty- fix, according to others, forty- 

1 

four, years. 

Laomedon being flain by Hercules, as we have (aid ™«n. Year 
above, Podarces, the only furyiving fon, who had been ° 17 ^ ^ 
carried away captive with his lifter Hefione, was with afore Chrift, 
great fum of money ranfomed and placed on the throne of ,2 35« 
his ance.ftors, and hence came the ftrname of Priam, which 
is derived from a Greek verb fignifying to redeem or ran- 
fom. Bis firft care, after his acceflion to the throne, was 
to encompafs the city of Troy with a ftrong wall, to pre- 
vent fuch calamities as had happened in his father's reign. 
There being difcovered in the beginning of his reign a 
mine of gold near Abydus, he was thereby enabled to un- 
dertake and carry on many public works ; v for he is faid 
to have embeliifhed the city with Irately edifices, towers 
caftles, aqueducts, &c. He maintained in conftant pay j 
confiderable army, reduced moft of the neighbouring (tares 
and was rather confidered as fovereign of all Afia Minor 
than king of Troas. He married to his firft wife Arilba 
or, as others call her, Alyxothoe, by whom he had but 
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fon named iEfacus ; but by his fecond wife Hecuba 
daughter to CifTeus king of Thrace, he had He&or, Alex- 
ander or Paris, Deiphobus, Helenus, Polites, Antiphus* 
Hipponous, Polydorus, and Troilus 5 and daughters, Creu- 
fa, Laodice, Polyxena, and Caflandra. Befides thefe hfc 
had many children by concubines, in all to the number 
of fifty. Some writers fay, that being abroad when Troy 
was taken in the reign of his father, he was called homd 
and placed on the throne by Hercules, notwithstanding 
fome of his elder brothers were then alive. 

Th e name of this king will be ever memorable in The caufe 
hiftory for the war that happened in his reign between j^^J 10 

the Greeks and Trojans, a war famous to this day for 
the many princes of great prowefs and renown that were 
concerned in it, the battles that were fought, the length 

of the fiege, . the deftru£tion of that great city, and the 
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endlefs colonies that were planted in divers parts of the 



world by the conquered as well as the conquerors. i\s tq 



the caufe of this fatal and deftru&ive wai; it Is agreed ... 
all hands, that the rape of Helen firft kindled it ; but what 
encouraged Paris to fuch an attempt, and induced his fa- 
ther Priam to ftand by him at the expence of fo much 
blood, and treafure is not determined by antient writers 
Herodotus n gives a very unnatural and far-fetched ac 
count of this rape. He fays, that the Phoenicians having 

ravimed Io, the daughter of Inachus king of Argos, and 
carried her with otherGreek women into Egypt, theGreeks 
making ufe of reprifals, firft carried off Europa, the king 
of Tyre's daughter, and afterwards Medea daughter to the 
king of Colchos, refuiing to reftore either ti]l fuch time 



as they received due reparation for the rape of Io, Paris, 
adds Herodotus, in the next fucceeding age hearing, of; 
thefe adventures, was encouraged to ravifli Helen, perfua- 
ding himfelf, that he mould not be conftrained to make 
any reparation, feeing others had efcaped with impunity. 
But this whole account is quite frivolous and foreign to the 
purpo.fe. . For how could the Greeks ever take it in their 
heads to quarrel with the king of Colchos, or revenge on 



him an injury done to their nation by the Phcen 





whom the king of Colchos, in all likelihood, had nevec 
) much as heard of? Befides, it is plain from Thucydk 

des, that the diftin&ion of Greeks and Barbarians was 
not introduced even in Homer's time, and confequently 
highly improbable, that the Greeks fo long before, when 
they had not even one common name to diftinguifti them* 
"slves from other nations, fhould neverthelefs look upon 
them all as their enemies by reafon of an injury done by 
one. Others fay, that king Priam, hearing that his lifter 
Hefione was ill- u fed by. Telamon, to whom Hercules had 
given her in marriage, fent firft Antenor, and afterwards 
Paris, to complain thereof, and infift on her being delivered 
to them. This, they think, has fome appearance 
truth - 3 for Teiamon in hiftory bears the character 
furly, cruel, and ill-natured prince, infomuch, that his 
own fon Teucer chofe rather to roam on the feas in queft 

of a new habitation after, the war, than, return home, not 
daring to appear before his father, for no other reafon, 

but becaufe his brother Ajax had laid violent hands on him 

felt, which it was not/ in Teucer's power tp prevent. 
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ris, add thefe authors, coming into Greece upon this em 



baffy was hofpit^Jy entertained by Menelaus king of 

Sparta, who beikg obliged by his private concerns to pafs 



over into Crete, his bafe and ungrateful gueft laid hold 
on that opportunity to entice away his wife, But nei- 
ther is this account by any means fatisfaetory ; for were 
it true, that Hefione was ill-ufed by Telamon, yet no 
body can imagine, that Priam would on that fcore fend a 

folemn embafly into Greece, or think of taking his fifter 

from her hufband, with whom fhe had lived above thirty 
years. Whereupon it is moft natural to think, that Paris 
in ravifhing Helen, never thought of Europa, Medea 



or Hefione ; but, falling in love wjth her, as me was thg 
moft beautiful womam in Greece, was prompted by his 
own perverfe inclinations to do what in thofedays was com- 
monly pradYifed both by Greeks and Barbarians. Thus 



Helen herfelf had been ftolen before by Theleus, and fuch 
practices of ftealing women were fo common, as Thucy- 
dides 0 informs us, that none durft venture to live near the 
fea-coaft. The fame Thycydides p tells us, that as Helen 
was a women of extraordinary beauty, her father Tin- 
dareus, after recovering her from Thefeus, to prevent a fe- 
cond rape, obliged all her fuitors, who were moft of the 

princes of Greece, to bind themfelves by a folemn oath to 

refcue her, in cafe (he fhould be taken from her hufband* 
This done, he gave his daughter free choice of a hu(band, 
who preferred Menelaus to all the reft. According to this 
account, the oath, which fo many princes, had taken to 
Tyndareus, was what drew them together, and armed 
them againft the ravifher and his abettors. To which w.e 
may add the great power of Agamemnon, brother to the 
injured Menelaus, who, as he was by far the moft potent 
prince of all Greece, fo he had, without all doubt, a great 
influence over the reft of his countrymen. But be that 
as it will, war againft Troy was determined in a general 
afTembly of all the princes of Greece, and this was the firft 
enterprize the Greeks ever undertook with common conr 
fent. Before the afTembly broke up> Agamemnon was ap- 
pointed commander in chief of the whole army ; iEgium 
a city in Peloponnefus was fixed upon for the place of the 
general rendezvous ; and each prince, as Greece was at 
that time divided into endlefs dynafties, enjoined to fendV 
&s quota of troops and (hips. 

M m 4 This, 
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The Hiftory of the Phrygians, Book J 

The • beft and moft rational account we have of this, 

great war is that which we gather from Homer, whofe 
inimitable performance ought not to he regarded as a mere 

fiction, or the refult of a poetical imagination, but as a 
rich fund of the moft antient hiftory of Greece. The 
known rules of epic poetry fuppofe the truth of. the hiftory, 
though they admit of its being embelliftied with poetical 
Ji&ions. So that if we had no other monuments of anti- 
quity to convince us of the Trojan war, and the taking of 
that city by the Greeks, yet we could not queftion the 
truth of the fadt But moft of the hiftorical events related 



Homer are attefted and confirmed by the moft ere 





ditable hiftorians, and by all the monuments of antiquity, 
namely, by the Arundelian marbles. We muft therefore 
carefully diftinguifh in Homer's works what is hiftorical 
from what is merely fictitious. He defcribes the ftate of 
Greece at that time, and informs us, that it was cantled 
out into a great many dynaftics ; that Agamemnon, king 
of Mycenae, Sicyon, and Corinth, was the moft power- 
ful prince of all Greece, that he was appointed to com- 
mand in chief ; he enumerates and names the feveral na-, 
tions and princes that fided with the Trojans $ he gives us 
an infight into the art of war pra&ifed in that age ; difclo- 
fes the laws and religion of the Greeks 5 gives us the 
character of their leaders ; defcribes the fituation of their 
country and cities, &c. all which are purely hiftorical ; 
fo that Homer's poems may defervedly be confidcred as the, 
moft antient hiftory of the Greeks, whofe earlier ages are 

buried in oblivion for want of fuch a writer to tranfmit 

their actions to pofterity (O). 

The number of (hips employed by the Greeks in this 
expedition, according to Euripides, Lycophron, and Vir- 
gil, amounted to 1.000 5 Homer enumerates 1186; but 

Thucy- 



(O) Dion Chryfoltome (19), in an oration adtfrefled to the 
Trojans, attempts to prove the fiege and reduction of Troy by 
the Greeks to be an errant fable without any foundation of truth, 
But his performance is generally looked upon only as a witty ef- 
fay,{i nee theauthor elfewhere(2o)difproves what he endeavours 
to prove here. And truly the fiege and taking of Troy are tranf* 
aftions fo well attefted, and have left fuch a remarkable epochs 

h hiilory, that no man of fenfe can call them in queftion; 

{ 19) Orat. xL (20) iu^olch^^ p. 255.. 
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Thucydides * raifes the number to 1200. The Boeotian 
mips, that were the largeft, carried 120 men each ; thofe 
of the Philo£teta| were the fmallerL and each manned with 
50 j every man, the commanders excepted, was both ,a 
mariner and a foldier ; fo that fuppoling the fleet to have 
jjeen of 1200 fail, as Thucydides affirms, and the fhipsto 
have carried one with another 85 men, we (hall find the 
Greek army to have been 102,000 men ftrong, no g 



force, confidering, that all the powers of Greece, except 



the Acarnanes alone r , were engaged in this war. The 
Greeks, as Thucydides obferves, could have raifed a far 
more powerful army, but were afraid of being diftrened 
for provifions in a foreign country s . Againrl this army 
the city of Troy held out ten years ; but the Trojans, as 
Homer makes Agamemnon fay, were not the tenth part 
of the enemies which the Greeks had to contend with ; for 
all Phrygia, Lycia, Myfia, and the greateft part of Aiia 
Minor fided with the Trojans, Rhefus king of Thrace 
marched at the head of a confiderable body to their afll- 
fiance, and Memnon, as we have faid, joined them with 
20,000 Perfians and the like number of ./Ethiopians. 
Wherefore the Greeks, forefeeing the refiftance they were 
likely to meet with, and how dear ifwould colt them to 
carry their point by dint of arms, before they began any 
hofHlities, fent Menelaus and Ulynes embafladors to Troy, 

to demand Helen and the treafures which Paris had carried 

off with her, hoping, that the fame of the vaft preparati- 
ons which they had made might frighten the Trojans into 
a compliance with fo equitable a demand. What anfwer 

was returned to the embaffadors we know not ; but 'tis 
certain, that they returned without Helena, and highly 
diflatisfied with their reception at Troy. 

Herodotus upon a tradition that prevailed among 
the priefts of Egypt, feems inclinable to believe, that He- 
len was taken, from Paris before he could reach Troy. 

The tradition, as Herodotus, who learnt it of the priefts 
themfelves, informs us» amounts to this : Paris on his re- 



turn with Helen was by ftreCs of weather driven on the 



coaft of Egypt 5 and forced to put in at Tarichia on the 
Canopean mouth of the Nile, Here fome Haves of Paris's 
retinue, taking fan&uary in a temple of Hercules which 
&>od on the fhore, informed againft their mafter,, aggravate- 

before the governor of the province, by name Tho- 



rns 
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5 lib. i. p. 8. r j liftIna 1 xvIII, • ubi %a, 1 lib. ii 
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nis, the injury which Jie had done to Menelaus, Thoni 
laid the whole matter before Proteus* $t that. time king of 
Egypt, who, finding, upon examination, the depofition. 

qf the flayes to be true, detained Helen and the treafures, 

that had been taken with her, in order to reftore them to 

r 

Menelaus ; but commanded Paris, after having feverely 
reprimanded him for his crime, to depart the kingdom 
within the term of three days, on pain of being treated 
as an enemy. The Egyptian priefts add, that when the 

Greeks fent embafladors to demand flelen and her riches, 
the Trojans protefted, that they were not in their power, 
but in the hands of Proteus king of Egypt, which the 
Greeks looking upon as a mere ftiift to put them off, 
gan the war ; but at laft after taking the town, as Hele- 
na no where appeared, and the Trojans perftfted in their 

former protections, the Greeks began to believe them, 




and fent Menelaus into Egypt, where he was kindly en? 
tertained by Proteus, and had his wife reftored to him with- 
out any injury done to her perfon or goods, Thefe things 
the Egyptian priefts allured Herodotus that they knew for 
certain, as they had happened in Egypt, and had been 
handed down to them from thofe who had converfed with 
Menelaus himfelf. Herodotus produces one argument of 
no fmall weight to prove the truth of this tradition, viz, 
that if it had been in king Priam's power to reftore Helen, 
he won Id -certainly have done it, rather than fuffer the un- 
speakable calamities that befel his family, his kingdom, 

and himfelf, during the courfe of the war. How great 
foever his tendernefs to Paris might have been, yet it could 
not be proof againft fo many misfortunes. Homer feems 
not to have been ignorant of the tradition of the Egyptian 
priefts, for he mentions Paris and Helen's arrival in Egypt) 
and fays, that Menelaus went thither before he returned 
home to Sparta, which voyage it is not likely he under- 
took at that time for pleafure. Neverthelefs Homer, and 
with him all the Greek poets (after whom the Latins have 
copied), except Euripides, fupprefs the circumftance of He- 
len's not being in Troy, as too favourable to the Trojan 
caufe. But whether the Trojans would not, or could not, 
reftore her, the embafladors on their return highly com* 
plained of the treatment they had met with, and with 
their complaints fo incenfed their countrymen, that 
they refolved without further delay to put to fea, and 

carry 
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carry fire and fword into the enemies country (F). They 
fleered to the co^of Trbas, where on their landing they 
met with fo warm a reception, that they began to be fen- 
fible of the difficulty of the entcrprize. In the firft en 
counter they loft Proteiilaus, who was flain by Hector, 
and many others of lefs note. However, they gained 
ground enough to encamp on. But what moft of all retard* 

W jm f • /* « II % * ft f m 



ed their progrefs was want of provifions, which daily in 



creafed, and was owing partly to their numbers, partly 
the fmallnefs of their veflels, which, as the building of 
(hips with decks was not then introduced, could not carry 
fuch ftores of provifions as were neceflary to fupply the ar» 
my. Wherefore they were obliged to divide their forces, 
fending part of them to cultivate the ground in theThra- 
cian Cherfonefus, and part to rove about the feas for the 
relief of the camp. All writers, whether poets or hifto- 
rians, agree, that the Greeks employed the firft eight or 
nine years in fcowering the feas, pillaging the coafts 
and reducing fuch cities and iflands asfided with the Tro* 
n§. Hence in the poets we read of many towns tak* 
en, iflands plundered, ftrong-holds razed, and numbers 
of people carried into captivity by Achilles, whom the 




army could not well have fpared, had there been any 
feryice of importance to be performed before Tray ( QJ 



At 



(P) Calchas, a famous fbothfayer, without whcfe advice and 
approbation nothing was undertaken by the Greeks during the 
war, declared, that the goddefs Diana oppofed their paflfagewith 
contrary winds, and that (he was to be appeafed with a viciim of 
no fmajler note than Iphigenia daughter to Agememnon. The 
goddefs, fay the poets, was incenfed againft him for having killed 
by chance one of her flags ; but after all, pitying the innocent 
young virgin, fhe prevented fo horrid a facrifice by putting a. 
hind in her room. Some writers are of opinion, as we have 
obferved elfe where (21), that the fable of the facrifice of Iphi- 
genia had its birth from Jephtha facrificing his daughter. 
(Q) Ovid fays, that from the firft year to the tenth there was 
0 fighting at all ; and Herodotus tells us, that the Greeks did 
not fit down before Troy till the tenth year, contenting them- 
felves with laying wafte the enemies country, and blocking up 
the city. Homer (21) introduces king Priam fittting on a higl 

tower, and there learning of Helen the names of the Greek com- 
mander^ 



fo) p. 7S 1 '. °i (31) Iliad. J. 
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At laft the feveral fmall parties, that had been difperfed 
up and down the neighbouring countries and iflands, 
being joined in one body, and great (tijre of provifions 
brought into the camp, they approached the city with a 
defign to exert their utmoft efforts, and put an end to 
fo tedious a war. But by this time the Trojans had been 
reinforced with confiderable both of mercenaries and al- 
lies. Infomuch, that when the Greeks firft inverted the 

town, He&or attacked them at the head of an army 
fcarce inferior to theirs in number. The Greeks had not 
been long before the city, when a plague broke out in 



their camp, which Homer fays was fent by Apollo 




caufe Agamemnon refufed to releafe the daughter of one 
of his priefts ; but Heraclides on this paffage informs us, 
that it was occafioned by the violent heats, and peftilen- 
tious vapours raifed by the fun, the Greeks being encamp- 
ed among fens and marfhes. The plague was follow* 
ed by a quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles ; for 
Agamemnon being obliged by the foothfayer Calchas to 
return his fair captive to her father a prieft of Apollo, to 
appeafe that revengeful deity, took Brifeis in her room, 
who in the divifion of the booty had fallen to Achilles. 
This affront Achilles revenged by withdrawing his forces, 
and retiring with them on board his veffels. In his ab- 
sence feveral battles were fought with great flaughter on 
both fides, the victory generally inclining to the Trojans, 

In one of thefe Patroclus was flain by He&or ; but his 
death was not long unrevenged, for Achilles returning to 
the camp put the Trojans to flight, and revenged the 
death of his friend by killing Hector himfelf. Achilles did 
not long outlive him, being flain by Paris. Thus fell ma- 
ny of the chief leaders on both fides, but the Greeks at 
laft carried the city \ whether by force, ftratagem, or trear 
chery is uncertain. All writers agree, that it was taken 

by night : Some fay, that iEneas and Antenor, who com- 
manded 



manders who appeared in the field on the tenth year, for which 
fi&ion, allowing it to be fuch, there would have been no room* 
had the Greeks been encamped under the walls of Troy for ten 
years together. The only thing wherein authors differ as to 
this particular is, that fome, with Thucydides (22), fay, that 
the whole army was employed in fubduing the Trojan allies * 
while others, with Herodotus, tells us, that a confiderable body 

$f troops was encamped the whole time before Troy. 



(22) lib. i. p. 9. 
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manded the Dardanians, feeing, that Priam would heark 



.en to no terms even after the death of He&or and Paris, 
concluded a fep£r?ce peace with the Greeks, betraying the 
city into their hands. The poets tell us, that it was taken 

the contrivance of a wooden horfe, which fable 
fome think to have had its birth from the Greeks entering 
the city by the Scaean gate, over which was the picture or 




ftatue of a horfe. Perhaps they entered the town through 

a breach made in the wall by fome wooden engine, called 
a horfe, and in the nature of that which the Romans in 
after- a^es made ufe of to batter the walls, and from its 
fhape called a Ram. Be that as it will, the Greeks, have- 
ing at laft mattered the city, pra&ifed all the cruelties 
and abominations which a cruel, hungry, and enraged ene- 
my can be guilty of. The city was laid in afhes, and 
fuch of the inhabitants as had not time to fave themfelves 
by flight, were either put to the fword without diftin&ion 

- • 4 % _ 1 • % * 



of fex or age, or carried by the conqueror into captivity. 
And thus ended the kingdom of Troy, after having ftood, 
from Teucer to Priam, 296 years, according to the moft 

exa& computations. The city was taken the 24th day of 
the month Thargelion, or April, 1 184 years before Chrift. Troy taken* 
The Greeks, having at laft put an end to the war 5 fl ^ r J$ y thtf 
divided the booty, and put to fea in order to return to their B^oreChX 
refpe&ive homes, but met with many adventures, many 1184, 
of them being driven on far diftant coafts. Meneftheus 
king of Athens died at Melos. Teucer the fon of Tela- 
mon fettled in Cyprus, where he built a city calling it Ssh 

lamis, from the chief city of his own country, which bore 
that name. Agapenor, who commanded the Arcadians* 
built in the fame ifland the city of Paphos. Pyrrhus the 
fon of Achilles fettled in Epirus, and there built Ephyra* 




Ajax the fon of Oileus was loft. Some of the Locrians 
were driven on the coafts of Afric, others to Italy, where- 
of all the eaft psrt was called Magna Graecia, by reafon of. 
the many towns built there by the Greeks* Many, who 
got fafe home, were obliged to put to fea again, as Thu- 
cydides informs us u , in queft of new feats, others bavin 
Seized their territories, and ufurped the fovereignty, <Jure- 
ing their abfence. Agamemnon and his brother Menelaus 
fell out when they were upon the point of weighing an- 
chor to return home, and their quarrel divided the whole 
fleet, fome failing with Menelaus to the ifland of Tencdos, 

and others remaining with Agamemnon on the coaft ot 

Troas* 

fi lib* u 
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Troas. Thofe, who followed Menelaus, not agreeing 
among themfelves, parted, each holding his own courfe 
homewards. Agamemnon arrived fafe St^-Mycense, where 
he was foon after his arrival murdered by his wife Glytem- 
neftra ; but his fon Oreftes revenged his death by the mur 
derof Clytemneftra> of iEgifthus her gallant, and of H e * 
len their daughter ; for which murders he was tried and 
acquitted by the Areopagus. The adventures of Ujyffes 
are related by Homer in a fabulous manner ; but what may 
have fome foundation in hiftory is, that fome years paffed 

before he got home. The adventures of the other Greeks 
are lefs known ; but upon the whole it appears, that this 
war proved no lefs fatal to the conquerors than to the con- 
quered 



As for the Trojans, thofe who efcaped the general flaugh 



ter, feeing their country utterly mined, took their meafures 
accordingly, and fettled in diftant regions* Antenor, as 
we have faid already, eftablifhed himfelf in Italy, and 
founded the nation of the Heneti. Helenus, one of Pri- 

s fons fettled in Macedonia, where he built the 



am 



city of Ilium. Some fay, that during the fiege he went 
over to the Greeks* and (hewed them in what manner they 
anight eafily mafter the city. 

As to iEneas, . all the Roman writers aflure us* that he 



fettled in Italy and there founded the kingdom of Alba. 
From him the Caefars affected to derive their pedigree, as 
the other Romans did theirs from the Trojans who ac- 
companied him * Livy alone feems to betray fome fort 
of doubt as to this particular, infwuating, with a great 
deal of referve, that, he has not fufficient grounds either 
to admit or reject the common opinion. But, notwith- 
Handing the unanimous confent of the Latins, there are 
not wanting arguments of great weight, which the learn- 
ed Bochart w has carefully collected, to evince the arrival 
of iEneas in Italy to be a mere fable (R) 9 



The 



* Bochart. epift. num ^neas » unquam fuit in Italia* 



(R) In the firflr place this opinion is direSly oppofite to that of 
Homer (23), who fuppofes iEneas to have remained in Phrygia ; 
for he introduces Neptune, whom he reprefents favourable to 

^Eneas on all pccafions, and averfe from Priam and his whole 



(23) Illgd; 30, 
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The city of Troy being utterly ruined, and moft of 
the inhabitants of Troas put to the fword* fome writers . 
tell us, that the* neighbouring Phrygians and Lydians, 
poflelTing themfelves of that country, fettled there * and 
that Troas from that time began to be called Phrygia ; 

others 

race, affuring him, that he and his pofterity Jhould reign over 

the Trojans, which the poet Would never have done, had he 
not known that Mnezs and his pofterity had reigned, or were 
actually reigning in his time. It is the cuftom of poets to intro- 
duce their deities or prophets telling before-hand, that fuch thing 
'will happen as the poets knows to have already happened i biit 
no poet ever-made them utter fuch things as he knew neither 
did nor could happen, which would be Homer's cafe if J&neas 
had not reigned in Phrygia. To this argument fome anfwer, 
that jEneas, after fettling a colony in Italy, returned to Phrygia 
and reigned over the few Phrygians that outlived the denruction, 
of their country. As this anfwer has no manner of foundation 
in hiftory, ic is fcarce worth refuting. Dionyfius Halicarneffcn- 
fis (24) is of opinion, that Neptune, or rather Homer, meant 
only, that ./Eneas was to reign over fuch Phrygians as accom- 
panied him, or over a Phrygian colony. But this is no 
more than what happened to Antenor, Aceftes, Capys, He- 
lenus, and others ; whereas the poet's intent is to make Nep- 
tune diftinguifh JEnzas from the other Phrygians by fome parti- 
cular marks of his favour. Befides, the words of Venus in the- 
hymn which is generally afcribed to Homer | tf t^Biv uvc&h are 
capable of no other fenfe, but that Mnens (hall reign in the coun- 
try of the Trojans j and in this fenfe they are underftoo4 by 
Strabo (25J, who tells us in exprefs terms, that iEneas remain^ 
ed in the country of the Trojans, that the family of Priam being 
extinct, the crown fell to him, and was by him tranfmitted to 
his pofterity. Euftathias thinks (26), that when Homer intro- 
duces Neptune promifing to jEneas, that he and his pofterity 
mould reign over the Trojans, the poet by the Trojans means 
the Romans, and becaufe it might be objected, that Homer could 
have no knowledge of the Romans, being dead long before the 
foundation of Rome,he adds, that Homer had either ieen the ora- 
cles of the Sibyls, which derive the Roman princes from JEnczs, 
or had himfelf forefeen, as molt poets are endowed with the gift of 
prophecy, that the Romans were to dcfcend from Mneas and be 
matters of the world. But as to the books of the Sibyls, Homer 
certainly never did, nor could, lee them ;for they were forged, as 
feveral writers have demonftrated, above a thoufand years aftec 
Homer's time; and as to the fpirit of prophecy, which Euftathius 
is pleafed to beftow upon poets, every one fees that it has not 
the leaft appearance of truth. To the authority of Homer we 

(H) lib, U (.25J lib, m. [z6\ la IH*<U 
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others are of opinion, that iEneas, having'gathered toge* 
ther the fcatte-red remains 1 of the Trojans, rebuilt the city, 
and that his descendants and the defcgn^an ts of He&or 
reigned there, till the country was fubdued by the Lydians, 
who became fo powerful as to over-run all Afia Minor, 
If the Trojans had any kings of their own after their city 
Was deftroyed by the Greeks, they muft needs have made 

but a very indifferent figure, fince they are not fo much as 
named in hiftory. 

CHAP, 



may add that of Agathocles Cyzicehfis* quoted by Feftus (27), 

Who cites many authors affirming JEneas to have been buried in 
the city of Berecynthia by the river Nolos (or, as others read, 
Gallus) not far from Troy. Stephanus informs us, that the ci- 
ty of Afcania in. Phrygia was built by Afcanius the fon of JEne- 
as, wherein he agrees with Nicolaus Damafcenus. Mela tells usj 
that the city of Antandrus was fo called, becaufe Afcanius who 
reigned there, being taken by the Pelafgi, yielded this city to 
them for his ranfom. Hellanicus in his Tfoica makes jEneas 
fly into Thrace, and from thence to Pallene ; but as to Afcani- 
us, he fays, that he remained in Troas and reigned there. Stra- 
bo aflures us, that the city of Scepfis, in former times fituate 
near Troy, was removed from thence fixty furlongs by Sca- 
mander the fon of Hector and Afcanius the fon of iEneas ; and 
adds, that thefe two families reigned for many years in that cityi 
and that the monarchical form of government being firft changed 
into an oligarchy, and afterwards into a democracy, neverthe- 
lefs fuch as were defcended from thefe two families were ftill 
honoured with the title of kings. To thefe authorities Bo- 
chart (28) adds two arguments of no fmall weight, namely* 
that the chief deities of the antient Trojans, viz. Venus, A- 
polio, Cybele, &c, were for a long time quite unknown to the 
Romans, and that there is not theleaft fimilitude imaginable be' 
tween the antient Phrygian and Roman language, which he 
proves by producing the few Phrygian wofds that have beert 
tranfmitted to us. This, however, is no exception to Virgil** 
divine and inimitable ^neid ; for he advances nothing but what 
Was vouched by all the hiftorians, orators, antiquaries* critics, 
and poets, who had flouriftied before him. Neither is it the 
duty of a poet to contradict an opinion which a whole nation 
holds for indubitable. 

(27). Feftus vobe Roma. (28) ubi fpura* 
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The defcriptibn of the country, the manners 
^cuftoms, religion, &c. of the inhabitants. 




H E fmall country before us is thought to havd 

borrowed its name from the Lydian word Myfoa 
fignifying a beech- tree, becaufe that tree remarkably 
abounded here* It Was divided into the Greater and Lefler 
Myfia* Myfia Minor or the Leffer Myfia lay on the Pro* 
poritis, and from thence extended to mount Olympus, be^ 

ing bounded by Bithynia and the Propontis on the north 
and weft, by Phrygia Minor on the fputh, and by Phry- 



gia Major on the eaft. Myfia Major or the Greater My- 
fia was bounded on the north by Phrygia Minor, on the 
fouth by iEolia, on the eaft by Phrygia Major, and on the* 
weft by the iEgean fea. What Strabo, whom we have 
followed, calls Myfia Minor, Ptolemy calls Myfia Major ; 
the former is alfo named Olympena from mount Olympus, 
and Hellefpontiaca becaufe fome towns anttently belong;in 




to it were feated on the Hellefpont, That part of Myfia 
which lay between Ancyra of Phrygia and the river Rhin- 
dacus is called by Strabo Abrettarta, and the remaining 
part Morena. The former denomination is often given to 

all Myfia. " 

^ In that part of Myfia Minor which tay ori the ProporU 

tis were the following cities : Cyzicus or Cyzicum feated 
jn an ifland of the Propontis bearing the fame name.* but 



joined to the continent with two bridges by Alexander tflk. 
Great. It borrowed its name from Cyzicus king of that 
ifland and the adjacent continent, who is faid to have been 
killed through miftake bv Jafon the Argonaut. This city* 
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* 

when fir ft known to the Romans, was one of the greateft 
and richeft of all Afia, and hence was ftiled by Fiorus 



the Rome of Ana, and celebrated by ftlrh and all the o- 
ther Latin writers for- its walls, bulwarks, haven, marble 
towers, &c x . Among its many magnificent buildings the 
chief temple is mightily cried up by the antients ; the 



whole ftru&ure was of polifhed marble, and the joinings 



covered with lines of gold ; the pillars were four cubits 
thick and fifty high, each of one piece. The ftatue of 
Jupiter, which ftood in the temple, was of ivory, and 
moft exquifite workmanfhip y. In after-ages this city made 
a glorious ftand againft Mithridates, who loft under its walls 

no fewer than 300,0000 men, and after all could not 
conquer it. However, the ahtient inhabitants of this city 

and ifland were generally deemed a cowardly and efFemi- 

nate race ; infomuch, that when any one behaved himfelf 
in an unmanly manner, or through fear did what was un« 
becoming, he was contemptuoufiy called a Cyzicanf. 
Tully a repre&nts thofe of his time as a quiet and inoffen- 
five fort of people, enemies to plots or tumults, averfe from 
war, and of a turn to enjoy the fweets of peace, whatever 
they coft. The current coin of this ifland, called Staler 
and weighing eighteen drams, was engraved with fuch ni- 
cety, exa&nefs, and (kill, that they were looked upon in 
thofe days as a miracle of art (S). The inhabitants pre* 
tended to a very great antiquity, and believed, that their 
city had been given by Jupiter to Proferpine for her dow< 
ry, and on that account worfhipped her as their chief deh 

As for the beauty, greatnefs, riches, and laws of # 
city, we refer our reader to Appian b . It was ruined by 
an earthquake, and the fallen marbles and pillars were cc 





* Fiorus, lib. iii. c. v. ' y Xiphilinus in Dione. Plin. 1. xxxvi. 
c. 1 5. 2 Hefychius. Erafm. Chiliad. » Aft. Hi. in V?. 



\ 



(S) This gave birth to the Greek proverb kvSik^vo) <«t$« 3 

expreflion ufed in commending any eminent performance W'twj 
arc of engraving ; as if the Cyzician ftateres were the utiP' 
effort of that art. This coin reprefented on one fide'Cybdjj. 
the great mother of the gods, and a lion on the other, whp 
has made feme imagine the above mentioned proverb to be 
taunt on thofe who talk big and afFeft to appear like lions, thong 

they be in effect as timid »nd fearful as women (29). 



(29) Erafm. Chiliad. 
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veyed to Conftantinople to embellifh that c ity. Under the: 
Romans it was thj gietrOpolis of the Confular Hellefpont, 
but is at prefent little better than a village, and known under 
the names of Chizico, Spiga, and Palormi 

Parium, fo called, as fome writers inform us, from, 
Parus the fon of Jafon . Some think, that Archilochus, the 
famous writer of Iambics, was a native of this place. In this 
city was a naked Gupid much celebrated by the antients, 
and deemed no ways inferior to the famous Venus of Cni- 
dos. In the neighbourhood of this city lived the Ophio- 
enes mentioned by Pliny c , who are faid to have had the 
gift of curing the bitings of ferpents with their touch. Not 
far from hence ftood a {lately temple of Appllo Actaeus 
and Diana, which being demolifhed, the ruins were em* 
ployed to build an altar at Parium, which was looked up« 
on as one of the miracles of Afia. The antient Parians 
were a colony of Milefians, and the more modern of the 
Romans, who in all this province had but two colonies, 
namely Parium and Troas. Homer makes Parium and 
Adrafta one and the fame city ; but Strabo diftinguifhes 
them. Parium is now reduced to a village, but retains its 
antient name. ' 

Lamps acus or Lampfacum was feated at the entrance 
of the Propontis over-againft Callipolis in the Thracian 
Cherfonefe. It was built,according to fome,by thePhocenfes^ 
according to others by Priapus,who was a native of this city 

and the mo ft infamous of all the heathen deities. This city, 

we are told, borrowed its name from a young woman 
named Lampfaces. It had a capacious and fate harbour 
and a noble temple confecrated to Cybele. It was in an- 
tient times famous for its wine, and on that confideration 



as 




given by Artaxerxes to Themiftocles in his exile. Alex- 
ander the Great conceived fuch an averilon to this city 
for the lewdnefs and vices of the inhabitants, that he re- 
vived to lay it in athes ; which the inhabitants havin Q 
timely notice of, difpatched deputies to intercede for mescy, 
and avert if poffible their impending doom. They no foon- 

ner appeared before Alexander, but the incenfed monarch, 
to redeem himfelf from their importunity, folemnly vow- 
ed that he would deny their requefr. Whereupon Anaxw 
nienes, who was at the head of that embafiy, addrefled 



N n 2 



the 



* Appian. in Mithridatico. € lib. vli. c. 2, 
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the king thus : Moft ju ft and .powerful monarch, the in- 
habitants of Lampfacus, having begifc fo unhappy as uj 
incur your royal difpleafure, and defiririg to atone for the 
enormous crimes that could provoke the wrath of -fa mer* 
ciful a prince, have fent us to beg, that you wc uld ut- 
terly ..deftroy their unfortunate city, a punifhment richly 
deferved by thofe who could provoke- your difpleafure; 
This unexpected rcqueft, and the vow which Alexander 
being bent on its deftruclion, had made to reject the de^ 
puties petition, was its prefervation. Priapus wasworfhip- 
ped here in a particular manner, and his temple was a 

perfect fink of lewdnefs, a very fchool of the moft un- 
natural- J u Ms, . Tully c reprefents the inhabitants of Lamp- 
facus as a quiet and indolent fort of people-, and more fit 
to relim the cafe of peace, than fuffer the toils of war; 
Th is citv is frill in a tolerable good condition, fituated in 
a pleafant plain, and furrounded with vineyards, which 
are fenced in with pomegranate-trees, and produce excel- 
lent wine. The Greeks call it Lampfaco, and the Turks 

. Thefe were the chief cities of Myfia Minor 
feated on the coaft. 

■ We will not take on us to mark out the bounds of tfie 
midland Myfia, which, according to Strabo, lay between 
the river Rhyndacus and mount Ida. Here Stephanus pla* 
ces the city of Apollonia on the banks of the Rhyndacus, 
which rifes from a lake bearing the name of the city. This 
lake, called now the lake of AbouiUona, is five- and- twenty 
miles in compafs, and eight miles wide, being i n ter fperfol 
with feveral iflands and peninfulas, whereof the largeft 
which is three miles in circuit, is called Abouillona, As 
the village fituate in this ifland bears the fame name, f«w 
modern travellers d take it be the antient city of Apollonia 

which was once a city of great note., and maintained | 

its ' 




I 

c Aft. c. iii. in Verr. d Tournefort voyag. au Levant, ft 



ft L * 
1 



J 



(U) Vaillant, who vifitcd .thofe places, defcribes Apollo* 



as feated on the top of a hill, at the foot of which runs t» 
Rhyndacus ; but this learned traveller miftook the city of W 
di, or as the Turks call it, Ulubat, for the antient Apo!io»> 5 < 
not being aware, that the inhabitants of Apollonia for the coo- 
veniency of their commerce removed from Apollonia to Lop 2 1 
giving the name of the city they had forfaken to this their ^ 
habitation ; it being manifeft from Anna Commena, that " 

time Lopadfbore alfo the name of Apolloria. 
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its antient luftre to the reign of the emperor Alexis Com- 
nenus, when it was taken and pillaged by the Turks, as 
his daughter Annatommena informs us. Apollo was un- 
doubtedly the chief deity of this city, for befides that it 
bore his name, he is reprefented on the reverfe of feveral 
medals of this city e . 

The chief rivers of Myfia Minor are the Rhyndacus 
and the Granicus. The Rhyndacus, called by Pliny Ly- 
cus, and by the moderns Lartacho, has it fource in the 
lake of Apollonia, or Artynia, as Vliny names it, and* 
falls into the Propontis near Cyzicus. . This river is me~ 
morable in the Roman hiftory for the overthrow of Mi-' 
thridates, who, defigning to furprize Lucullus, was him- 
felf furprized by that great commander, and his army cut 
to pieces on the banks ofv this river. The Granicus ri- 
fes on mount Ida, and discharges itfelf into the Pro- 
pontis between Parium and Cyzicus. This river Alexan 
der crofTed at the head of 30000 Macedonians in face o 
the Perfian army 600000 ftrong. Travellers obferve, that 
its banks are very high and fteep on the weft fide ; fo that . 
the forces of Darius had a confiderable advantage, had they 
known how to ufe it. This river at prefent is called the 

Soufoughirli, which is the name of a village it waters 

W ). 11 • 

In this part of Myfia ftands mount Olympus, called 
by the antients Olympus Myfiorum to diftinguifh it from 
feveral other mountains of the fame name. It is one of 

* 

the higheft mountains in Alia, and great part of the year. 

covered with fnow.- ' 

The city of greateft note in Myfia Major was Perga- 
mus, feated in a fpacious plain on the banks of the Car* 
cu?l It was the royal feat of the Attalic kings and of Eu 





menes, and enriched with a library containing 200,000 
choice volumes, for the tranicribing of which parchment 



was here firrt invented, and thence called by the Latins 



Charta Pergamena. Ptolemy king of Egypt gave occafion 
to this ufeful contrivance by prohibiting the exportation 



of the Egyptian papyrus, in order to defeat the defign of 

N n ^ Eumenes 



c Toumefort ubi fupra. 



(W) Spon miftakes the FourtifTar, as it is now called-, foe 
p rai i>icus. ' The, Fouitiffar. is a fmall, brook rifing on mount 

•Tininus, which fosse, thr*' iniilake, think 50 b« the Caicus of 



t»e antients. 
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Eumenes king of Pergamus, which was to caufe all the 

valuable books then extant to be carefully tranfcribed, 
and by that means make a collection tSiaVmight vie with 
Ptolemy's famous library at Alexandria. In Pergamus 

were likewife invented thofe coftly hangings which we 
call Tapeftry, and the Romans named Aulasa from Aul^ 
fignifying a hall, becaufe the hall of Attalus, who invent- 
ed the,m, was the firft room .adorned with this furniture, 
Galen the famous p hyfician was born in this city. 

Here iEfculapius v is faid to have pra&ifed phyfic. We 
rnuft not forget that Pergamus was one of the feven 



churches mentioned in the Revelations. It is now an 
nconfiderable place, and thinly inhabited. There are 



ftilj to be feen in the neighbouring fields the ruins of the 

palace of the Attalic kings, of an aqueduct and a 
theatre. 

On the coafts of the Greater Myfia were feated the 
following cities, Antandrus, Scepfis, Anus, Aramyttium, 

Pitane, &c. 

Soil and Cli- The foil of this country is one of the fineft and rich- 

mate, eft of Afi*j and as fuch celebrated by the antients f . It 

chiefly abounded in corn and wine, was well flocked with 

cattle, and had a great many large plains proper for pafture- 
ing them. It was plentifully watered with (mail riven 
running down from mount Ida and mount Olympus 

the Myfians, as Philoftratus informs us, with refpefli 

to their country, were the happieft of all the Afiatics 





Origin. As to the origin of the Myfians, Herodotus s informs 

us, that they were Lydians by defcent. According to his 
account, Manes, the firft king of Lydia, was, father to 
Cotys, and Cotys to Atys, who had three fons, Lydus, 



Myfus, and Cares, From Lydus the Lydians, formerly 
called Maeones from Mapon the father of Cybele, borrow- 
ed their name. Myfus.and Cares planted Lydian colonies 



in the neighbouring; countries, which from them were 



named Myfia and Caria. Others derive them from the 
Phrygians, and tell us that Myfus, was not a Lydian 



but a Phrygian. §trabo derives the Afiatic Myfians froi? 
thofe of Europe, inhabiting that tra& which libs between 
mount Hermus and the Danube, and is now known lin- 
ger the names of Boftiia, Servia a and Bulgaria, Ther? 

gre divers other opinions touching th$ origin of this peo* 

pi? 



1 Y\% Qeorg, 1, i, verf, 103, * lib. i t & vii, 



ft 



* 
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, which it would be of no ufe to relate, as they are 

moftiy founded on diftorted and far-fetched etymologies. 
, As to the chsfra&er of the antient Myfians, it muft cha *' 
beconfidered at different times j for they feem to have • 
been once a warlike people. Herodotus h and Pliny 1 
fpeak of a very powerful army of Myfians and Trojans, 
which before the Trojan war, paiilirtg over the Bofphorus 

into Europe, fubdued all Thrace, and advancing to the 
. Ionian fea penetrated as far as the river Peneus, But in 
after-ages they degenerated from the valour of their ances- 
tors, fo as to be looked upon as the moft contemptible and 
infignificant nation on the earth; infomuch, that the 
Greeks k had no expreffion to fignify more emphatically 
a perfon of no worth or merit, than to call him the laft of 
the Myfians. They were prone to tears, and on that ac- 
count employed by the Greeks 1 to attend their funerals, 
and lament over the 1 deceafed. Their language was in all 
likelihood the fame as the Phrygian and Trojan, with fome 
variation of dialec"h As to their manners, cuftoms, arts, 
and fciences we are quite in the dark. Their trade we can 
only guefs at from their fituation and wealth ; for Philo- 

flratus informs us,, that in antient times they were the moft . 
wealthy nation of all Afia. 

Their religion was much the fame with that of theReligioai 
neighbouring Phrygians, whom they did not fall (hort of 
in fuperftition. They worfhipped the fame deities, and 

ufed the fame religious ceremonies, which has made fome 

believe them to be originally Phrygians, Cybele had a 

ftately and rich temple at Cyzicus, and Apollo A£beus 
near Parium. Nemefis alfo is numbered among their dei- 
ties, and was worfhipped in a magnificent temple built by 

king Adraftus not far from the city of Parium, whence both 

the country and the goddefs were named Adraftia. Pri- 
apus was worftiipped by the more modern Myfians, but 
unknown to them even in Hefiod's time. The Myfian 

priefts abftained from flefh, and were not allowed to marry. 

was a ceremony pra£Ufed among them to facrifice a 
horfe, and eat his entrails, before they were admitted to 

the priefthood. 

Concerning their government, thus much appears, T h eir Hift 

that it was monarchical. We find no mention made ofory. 
their kings till the Argonautic expedition * but authors are 

of 




1 



Mib. vii. i lib. vii. c. 6. k Strab. 1, xii. Cic. pro. Flacco* 
fffchyl. in Perfis. Erafm. Chiliad. 
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of opinion, 



that they had kings 



long before that time. 



■J^thras. 



Diodorus m tells us, that they lived in fubje&ion to Ni 
nus, by whom they had been conquered*, c and to the Affy- 
rian kings that fueceeded .him. Alter the deilrudion of 
Troy and difperfion of the Trojans, the Myfians poffeffed 



themfelves of great part of that country, which they held, 
till they were conquered by Crcefus king of Lydia. 
The fir ft king of Myiia, we find mentioned is called 
ympuSf Olympus : He is {kid to have married Nipsea the daughter 



of Jafius or Jafion, brother to Dardanu 



5 



king of Tr 



roy f . 



Teuthras appears next *, it is uncertain whom- he fue- 
ceeded he is fa.d to have reigned over the Myfians, 




licians, arid Ceteans 0 . He married Auge daughter to A«v 
leus the king of Arcadia's fon p. As he had no i^e-male, , 
he gave his daughter Agriope, whom he had by his firft 
wife, in marriage to Telephus hisfecond wife's fon by Her-' 
cules 9 (X). He built a city calling it Teuthrania, which 
name became common to the country -where the new city 
flood, and in procefsof time to all Myiia r . He had an- 
other daughter ly name Teem effa, who, in the divifion 
of the booty, which the Greeks had got in plundering 
Myfta, fell to Ajax the fon of Telamon. 
fcjephusj Teuthras was fudceeded by Telephus a natural fon 

of Hercules by Auge. Telephus, being expofed by his 

order on mount Paithenius, was nurfed 



er s 



grand- fa th 

there by a hind till he was found by the fhepherds of one 
Cory thus, who brought him up as his own child. Being < 

defirous, when he was grown up, to find out his mother, 

•-- • .he 



"lib. 



n. cap. i. 



u 



° Strab. I. xiii. * 

}. xiii., 



p Diodor. 1. iv. c. m 



Scholiad. Apoll. p. i$ 



r Pindar, in Olymp. 



i Strab. 



(X) Euripides, quoted by Strabo (30), informs us, thart Te- 
lephus was a natural fon of Hercules by Auge ; and, adds, that- ; 
her father Aleus caufed both her and her child to be locked up in 
a cheit and thrown into the fea ; that the cheft was by the provi-, 
dent care of Pallas , guided to the mouth of the river Caicus, and 
that Teuthras, who at that time reigned there, falling in - love 
with Auge, married her, , and, as. he had no children of hlsoM, 

adopted her fon Telephus, declaring him his heir and fucceffor ft 

crown, 




(30) Strab, I.' xiij t 



9 



daughter on him and appointed him his heir. 
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he was directed by an oracle to fleer his courfe towards My- 
fia, where he was received with incredible joy, not by his 

mother only, beft^lfo by king Teuthras her.hufband, who, 

being taken with this extraordinary youth, beftowed his 

In the Tro- 
jan war he firfl Tided with king Priam,* and was dangeroufly 
wounded by Achilles 5 but was afterwards prevailed upon 
by the Greeks to ftand neuter *. Paufanias and Ariftides 
tell us, that he planted a colony of Arcadians in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pergamus. Jornandes 1 makes him king 0 of 
the Goths, wherein he confounds the European with the 
Afiatic Myfians ; for thofe of Europe, whom Pliny calls 

Maefians, are thought to be defcended from the Myfians of 

Afia. Telephus had two fons, Eurypylus and Latinus : 
Eurypylus, according to fome u , was killed in the Trojan 
war, according to others fuccepdad his father, or reigned 

over the Cilicians w . Latinus is faid to have led a cojpny 
of Ceteans into Italy " 



Eurypylus left one fon by name Arius, who fuceeed- Anus 

ed his father or grand- father, and was flain in a fifngle 
combat by Amphialus the fon of Neoptolemus, who. ppf- 
fefled himfelf -of the kingdom of Myfia y. We read of no 
other kings of My fia till many ages after, when the , A#ar 

lie family reigned at Pergamus, which we fhall fpeak ;'of 
its proper place. 



8 Diodor. lib. iv. Strab. 1. xiii. Apollodor. Stephan. &c. 



rebus Geticis. 

v Strab. 1. xiii. 
in Atticis* . 



u Calaber. L vi, vii, viii Hyginus fab. 

* Cedrenus. p, 
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m 

The defcription of Lydia. 





HENCE this country borrowed the name of 
Lydia is hot determined. Some, led by the af- 
finity of words, derive it from Lud, Shem's fourth fon, 
whom they pretend to have fettled here. But this opinion 
we (hall examine, when we come to enquire into theori- 
inof the Lydians. All the antient writers tell us, that 
ydia was firft called Maeonia or Meonia from Meon king 
of Phrygia and Lydia, and that it was known under no 
other name till the reign of Atys, when it began to be call- 
ed Lydia from his fon Lydus. Bochart z , finding in his 
learned collection of Phcenician words the verb Lud figni- 

fying to wind, and obferving that the country we are fpeak- 
ing of is watered by theMaeander fo famous for its windings, 
concludes, that it was thence named Lydia or Ludia. ■ As 
to Meon and Lydus, he rids himfelf of them at once, by 
denying that there were ever any fuch perfons. To fup- 
port this opinion, he endeavours to prove, that the Phoeni- 
cians, and after them Mofes, who, in the defcription of 
countries made ufe of their terms, gave the name of Lud 
not only to Lydia on the banks of the Maeander, but like- 
wife to Ethiopia, where the Nile, as Herodotus obferves*, 
&as as many turnings and windings as the Maeander itfelf. 
Now as thefe two countries, lying on the two moft wind- 
ing rivers that were then known, were named Lud, which 
word fignifies to bend or wind, who can doubt, fays he, 
kit they had their common denomination from the rivers 
which watered them ? As to the antient name 
he takes it to be a Greek tranflation of the Phcenician 

word "Lud, wherein he agrees, in fome meafure, with Ste- 
phana 



a Phalcg, 1. ii. c. 12. a lib. ii. c, 29, 
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phanus, who derives the name of Maeonia from Maeon the 
antientname of the Maeander, . Some take the wo/u Mae- 
onia to be atrarrii&ion of a Hebrew word fignifying metal^ 
becaufe that country, fay they, was in former times enrich- 
ed above any other with mines. 

Thouqh Lydia and Maeonia are by moft authors in- 
differently ufed for one and the fame country, yet tney are 
fometimes diftinguiftied, that part, where mount Tmolus 
flood and which was watered by the Pa£tolus, being pro- 
perly called Maeonia, and the other, lying on the coaft, 
Lydia. This diftin&ion is ufed, as Spanhemius obferves b , 
by Homer, Callimachus, Dionyfius, and other antient 

writers. In after ages, when the Ionians, who planted a 
colony on the coaft of the iEgean fea, began to make 
fome figure, that part was galled Ionia, and the name of 
Lydia given to the antient Maeonia. 

Lydia, according to Pliny c , Ptolemy,and other anti- 
geographers, was bounded by Myfia Major on the 



north, by Caria on the fouth, by Phrygia Major on the 
eaft, and Ionia on the weft, lying between the 37th and 
39th degrees of north latitude. What the antients ftile 
the kingdom of Lydia was not confined within thefe nar- 
row boundaries, chiefly under the later kings, but extend- 
ed from the river Halys to the iEgean fea. Pliny's de- 

fcription includes iEolia, lying between the Hermus and 
the Caicus, but that tra£r. we (hall confider apart. 

The chief cities of Lydia were Sardis, the metropolis 
of that kingdom and the feat of king Crcefus, This city 
Hood on the banks of the Pa&olus at the foot of mount 
Tmolus. The Perfians thought Sardis of fuch confequence 



after it fell into their hands, that Xerxes, hearing it wag 
taken by the Greeks, commanded one of his attendants to 
fry aloud every day while he was at dinner ; The Greek* 
have taken Sardis ; which was continued till he recovered 
the city. It was utterly ruined by an earthquake and re- 
|>uilt by Tiberius, There are dill to be feen the ruins of a 
large palace and two magnificent churches with a great ma- 
ny pillars and cornices of marble. Not far from Sardis 
ftands a village of the fame name, which fome take to be that 
Sardis which is mentioned in the" Revelations, and was one 
of the feven churches. Near this city was to be feen in He- 

rodotus's time d the fepulcre of Alyattes father to Crcems, 

ilru&ure 



k Ad Callimachi hymnum in Deism, verf. 250. • lib 
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whereof the foundation was of ftone but the whole fuper- 
ftru&ure of earth, being fix furlongs and 200 foot in cir- 
cumference, and a thoufand three hundred *foot in'' breadth. 
Philadelphia, formerly the fecond city of Lydia, 

and fo called from Attalus Philadelphus brother to Eume- 
nes, Hood in a fpacious and fruitful plain on the north fide 
of mount Tmolus. In this city were antiently celebrated 
the common feafts of all Afia, as appears from an infcrip- 

tion quoted by Spon e . Jt was one of the feven churches, 
and continued to make a good figure under the Greek em- 
perors. It was the laft in Afia Minor that fubmitted to 
the Turks, and that upon very honourable terms after fix' 
years fiege. Among the Greeks it retains its antient 
name, but 1^ known to the Turks by the name of Allach- 
fheyer. Part of the antient walls is ftill remaining, with 
the ruins of an amphitheatre, and fome fepulchres, whence 
the bodies, according to an antient tradition among the 
inhabitants, were tranfported by the Chriftians into Eu- 
rope. 

Thy at ira, a colony of the Macedonians, as Strabo 
informs us, was fituate in a pleafant plain not far from 



the river Herrrius. This city was another of the feven 





churches, and its prefent ruins teflify its former grandeur 
The Greeks call it Thyra, and the Turks Akhifa 

is a place of fome trade for corn and cotton, and inha- 
bited by about 5000 Turks. 

Magnesia, by the Turks called Guzethifar, featedon 

the Maeander, was formerly a city of great note, as the 

ruins of many ftately buildings demonftrate. Here 
Themiftocles died, this being one of the three towns that 
Xerxes allotted to him for his fubfiftence during his exile. 
It is ftill a large, handfome, and well-built city. A 



ther city of the fame name flood at the foot of mount Sy- 

piluS on a rifing ground, whence it commanded a very 
large:Pfd beautiful plain, famous in hiftory for many bat- 
tlesiought there, but efpecially for that between Antiochus 
and the Romans under the command of Scipio, which de- 
cided the fate of Alia. This city was for fome time the 

feat of the Ottoman empire, and is ftill the capital of 
Carafia. 

Mount Sypilus is the only one in Lydia of any note. 
The goddefs Sypilene took her name from this mountain 
or rather Cybele was called Sypilene, becaui? (he was 
WOifhipped in a particular manner on mount Sylipus 



And 



e 



Voyage 1 d T Ita!y, &c 
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And hence on the reverfe of almoftall the antient medals 

q£ Magnefia this goddefs is reprefented, fometimcs on the. 
frontifpiece of*a*ternp!e with, four pillars, and fometimes 
in a chariot. Plutarch informs us, that mount Srpilus was 
Jikewife named the Thunder Mountain, hecaufe it thun- 
dered more frequently there than on any other mountain of 
Afia ; and hence we find on the reverfe of feveral medals 
(lamped at Magnefia Jupiter armed with thunder- bolts. 

Mount Tmolus, and in more antient t me Timolus, was 
once, very famous for its wine and faffron. 

The rivers, of this country, - that we (hall take notice, 
of are the Pa&olus, which rufhing from mount Tmolus 
waters the city of Sardis, and then difcharges itfclf into 
the Hermus or Sarabat. It was called by the antients 




Chryforhoas, from the colour of its fands which fliine like 

gold. The Cayfter, celebrated by the poets for the fwans 
that frequented its banks, has its fource in Phrygia Majc 
baths Lydia, and empties itfelf into the j^Egean fea near 
Ephefus. It has almoit as many windings, if Spon is to be 
believed, as the Meander itfelf, but neither have near 
many, according to Tournefort, as the Seine, beneath 

Paris,. 

As to the origin of the Lydians, Jofephus and after 0rl4T . n ^ 

him all. the ecclefiaftic writers derive them from Lud, Antiquity. 
Shem's fourth fon. As this opinion has no other foun- 
dation but the iimilitude of names, there is a flrong obje&r 

ion-againft it, viz. that the Lydians were firft called 

Maeones, as all the antients agree, and Lydians from 
Lydus the fon of Atys, except we fuppofe *he Greeks 
were deceived, and that, the name of Maeones ceafing, 
thev refumed their old name of Lvdians, which often has 



happened. But even in that cafe, we ought perhaps to 
confider Lydia as porTefTed by the Ludim, or poflerity of 



Lud , on a fecond or third remove, for we fee no more 
reafon than Sir Water Releigh f , why Lud (hould ftraggle 

fo far from his friends as Lidya, according to what we 

have faid elfewhere Some of the antients will have the 
Lydians to be a mixt colony of Phrygians, Myftans, and 
Carians. Others, finding fome conformitv in religion and 
rel igious ceremonies between the Egyptians and Tufcans 
who were a Lydian colony, conclude them, without anv 
further evidence, to be originally Egyptians. The verV 

fimilitude of names, which on like occafions is senerallv 




f Book I. cap, viii. fea, 15, 2 Vol-, i. p. 464, 
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ready at hand to help out at a dead lift, fails here ; which 
has obliged fome writers to take up arrant fables not worth 
relating. All we know for certain is, trial* the Lydians 
were a very antient nation, as is manifeft from their very 
fables, for Attis, Tantalus, Pelops, Niobe, and Arachne, 
are all faid to have been the children of Lydus. And 




Xanthus in his Lydiaca, quoted by Stephanus, informs 
us, that the antient cuy of Afcalon, one of the five 
fatrapies of the Ptiili (tines mentioned in the books 
Jofhua and the Judges, was built by one Afcalus a Lydian, 
whom Alciamus king of Lydia had appointed to command 
a body of troops which he fent, we know not on what 

occafion, into Syria. The Heraclidae, or kings of Lydia 
defcended from Hercules, began to reign before the Tro- 
jan war, and had been preceded by a long feries of kings 
fprung from Atys, and hence filled Atyadae, which is a 
ftrong proof of the antiquity of that kingdom. 

The Lydians began very early to be ruled by kings, 
whofe government, fo far as we can gather from their con-, 
duel:, feems to have been truly defpotic, and the crown 

hereditary. We read of three diftincl: races of kings reign- 
ing over Lydia, viz. the Atyadae, the Heraclidae, and 
the Mermnadae. The Atyadae were fo called from Atys, 

the fon of Cotys and grandfon of Manes. Manes, the fon 

of Jupiter and Tellus and firft king of Maeonia, had by 
Callirhoa, the daughter of Oceanus, one fon by name 
Cotys ; Cotys, by Halia the daughter of Tullus, had two, 
Anus and Atys ; from Alius Lydia borrowed the name 
of Afia, which in procefs of time became common to the 

whole continent. Atys married Callithea the daughter 
of Choraeus, and had by her Lydus and Tyrrhenus 
dus fucceeded his father in the kingdom of Maeonia, which 
in his reign began to be called Lydia. Tyrrhenus led a 
colony into Italy, and fettled in Hetruria now Tufcany. 
This is the account Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis gives us 
the Icings fpVung of Atys, or the firft race of the Lydian 
kings. 

The Atyadae were fucceeded by the Heraclidae or the 
defcendants of Hercules. For Hercules, being by the di- 
rections of the oracle fold as a ikve to Omphale queen of 
Lydia, to expiate thereby the murder of Iphitus, had 
during his captivity by one of her flaves a fon named Cleo 





Lws, whofe grandfon by name Argon was the firft of the 
Heraclidae that afctnded the throne of Lydia. This 



reig 



ned 
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reigned from Argon the firft to Cahdaules the laft 5^05 
years, the father fucceeded the fon for 22 generations. 
They began to*dign about, or not long before, the time 

of the Trojan war. 

The third race called Mermnadae, perhaps from one 

of the family named Mermnas (for the ahtients are filent 
as to the origin of this appellation) began to reign not 
long before the Medes (hook off the Affyrian yoke. The 
Mermnadae were alfo, properly fpeakingy Heraclidae, be- 
ing defended from one Lemnos, or, as Apollodorus calls 
him, Agelaus, the fon of Hercules by Omphale. The 
firft king of this race was Gyges, and Croefus the laft. 

As to their character, it muft be confidered at different 
times : under Crcefus and lbme of his predeceflbrs, they 
were without all doubt a very warlike people ; for they 
reduced all the neighbouring countries, and fpread far and 
wide the terrour of their arms. But being aftewards fub- 
dued by the Perfians, and enjoyned by Cyrus, according 
to the advice given him by Croefus ( Y), to wear long vefts 
and apply themfelves to fuch arts and callings only, as had 

a natural tendency to debauch their manners and enervate 

their 



4 

(Y) The Lydians, not long after tney were conquered by Cy 
rus, rebelled at the irrigation of one Pa&yas a Lydian, whom 
Cyrus had trufted with the gold which he had found in the trea- 



fury of Croefus at Sardis. With this gold Pactyas putting to fea 



engaged the maritime powers to join him, and having raifed a 
confiderable army of mercenaries, marched to Sardis, where he 
befieged Tabalus, whom Cyrus had appointed governor of that 
city. News of this revolt being brought to Cyrus, as he was 
leading his army againit the Babylonians, Bactrians, and Egypt- 
ians, he refolved to march back into Lydia, fell all the Lydians 
for haves, and at once put an end to that unhappy nation. This 
refolution he imparted to king Croefus at that time his prifoner, 
who, fearing the utter ruin of hit country, earneitly intreated him 
to forgive the Lydians, and wreak his juft anger on Paclyas alone? 
by whom they had been feduced, advifing him at the fame time, 
in order to prevent any future rebellion, to forbid the Lydians the 
ufe of arms, to encourage luxury and debauchery among them, 
to which they were naturally inclined, and to caufe their children 
to be brought up to fuch callings only, as were molt capable of 
debauching their minds and inclining them to idleuefs. This 
advice was followed by Cyrus, and in a Ihort time the Lydians 

became the moft lewd aud debauched nation under the fun (31). 



(p) Herodot. lib. L 
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their courage, . they became by degrees a' moftv voluptuous 
- arid effeminate race* unfit for 26tion,* and entirely given 
. up to idlenefs, pleafuresjj and dive rfions9*f 
The foil. The foil of this country, by reafon of the many rivers 

that 'watered it, was exceeding, fruitful -? it abounded in' all 




forts of grain, and is celebrated for its exquifite wines, 
was enriched with feveral mines, whence Croefus is faid 

4 

Religion, to have drawn his immenfe wealth. 

As to the religion of the Lydians, it feems to have been 



we 



much the fame with that of the Phrygians, which 
.have already fpokenpf ; they worfhipped Diana, Jupiter;, 
and Cybele at Magnefia under the name of Sypilene ; for 




In the alliance concluded between thofe of Smyrna' and 

Magnefia on theMseander, in favour of king Seleucus Callt- 
nicus both parties fwore, as appears from the A i ttndelian 
marbles, by the* goddefs Sypilene. She borrowed this name 

from mount Sypilus> or perhaps from a town of the fame 
name, which, as Strabo informs us h , was ruined by an 
quake in the rejgn of Tantalus. In the fame city of Mag* 
nefia ftood a temple of Diana Leucophryna, 
ferior to the fo much celebrated, temple 
phefiana . 

The man- Th$ cuftoms of the Lydians were, as Herodotus in* 
ners, cuf- forms us*,, much the fame with thofe of the 'Greeks, except 
o^theT' fhatthey ufed to proftitute their daughters ; for the young 

dian s< e women among them- had no other fortune but what they 

earned by proftitution $ after they, had by this means, ac- 
quired a competent dowry, they were allowed to marry 
whoever they pleafed. They punifiied idlenefs as a crime, 
and inured their children from their very infancy to hard- 
Ihips, Their arms were not bows and arrows, as fome 
have pretended to argue from Jeremiah k , but long f pears, 
fuch as were anticntly ufed by the horfe ; and in horfeman- 
imp, if Herodotus is to be credited l , the Lydians far ex- 
celled all other nations. They^ were the firft that intro' 
duced the art of coining gold and filver to facilitate trade; 
the firftthat fold byreta.il, that kept eatins-houfes and ' 



taverns, that invented public fports and Jhews, which 
were therefore called Ludi by the Romans, who borrowed 
them of the Tufcans, defcended, as we {hall fee anon, 

from the Lydians. Herodotus informs us :n , on what oc- 

cafion 



h Strab. 1. i. p. 38. * Herodot. 1. i. k Jerei* 

xlxvi. 9, 1 Herodot utn fupra, m Herodot/ m 

fiapra. 
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cafion they invented thofe p ublic and feveral other private 
diverfions. During the reign of Atys the fon of Manes> 



a great fcare it fSf provisions prevailed all oyer the king- 



dom pjf Lydia, which the inhabitants endured for feveral 
years with an a#opi(hing patience. Put as the evil conti- 
nued, in order todiyert their minds from the Confederation, 
of their unhappy condition, they applied themfelves to all 
manner of djvernon, and, fome inventing one game* ctbcr$ 
another, they gradually introduced dice* balls, and fuch 



other diverfions as were in antient times ufed among the 
Greeks, chefs only excepted , whereof the Lydians, as 
We are told by Herodotus, do not challenge the invention. 
Having chus Contrived various kinds of diverfions, they u- 
fed to play one whole day without intermiffion* eating and 
drinking the next day without amufing themselves with 
any kind of games. After they had continued thus alter 
nately fafting and feafting, as the fcardty of their provi 



fions could well allow, finding that their calamities in 



creafed rather than abated, the Ipqg divided the, whole na 

tion in.to two b6dies,commanding them to determine by lot* 
which of the two mould rertiain at home, and which go 
abroad in queft of new feats, fince their native country- 
could not afford wherewithal to maintain them at home* 



The kiug appointed his fon Tyrrhenus to command thofe 
who (hould be obliged to remove, he himfelf remaining 
to reign over thofe who mould have the fortune to ftay. 




Thofe who by lot were conftrained to abandon their coun 
try marched to Smyrna, where they equipped a fmall fleet* 
and putting to fea, after many adventures, arrived in that 

of Italy which was then called Umbria, and now 
ufcapy. Here they changed their name, and were no 
longer called Lydians, but Tyrrhenians from their leader 
Tyrrhenus* 

The trade of the antient Lydians is no- where men- Commie** 
tioned ; but we may fuppofe it to have been very consi- 
derable, efpecially under the latter kings, when Lydia was 
in the meridian of its glory ; whofoever confiders the 
fplendor of this monarchy > and commodious fituation of 
the country, cannot .doubt, but commerce rtiuft here have 
flourimed to a very eminent degree. To this we may add 
the immenfe riches not only of the Lydian princes, but 
of feveral. private perfons. Herodotus n mentions one, 




* Heroclot. lib. vii. 
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name Pythius, who not only entertained Xerxes and all' 

his army, while he was marching with innumerable forces 1 
to invade Greece ; but made him a proffer of two thou* 1 
fand talents of filver, and three millions, nine hundred; 
ninety three thoufand pieces of gold bearing the ifanip 
of Darius, wherewithal to defray the charges of that war. 
The fame Pythius had presented Darius, father to Xerxes, 
with a plane-tree and vine of maflive gold, and was reck- 
oned, after the king of Perfia, the richeft man in the then 
known world. 






T. 




The reigns of the kings of Lydia. 



Mafnes. 



\ 



Cotys. 
Atrys. 



TH E firft king of Lydia we find mentioned in 
ftory is Mafnes,; or Manes, as Herodotus calls him, 
He is faid to have been the fon of the earth* which in the 



language of the antients denotes him to have been of a 
mean extraction. Heraclides mentions an anonymous king 
of Lydia, , who, from the abject condition of a journeyman 
or flave to a cartwright living at Cyma, was raifed to the 
throne of Lydia. The fame author adds, that as the Lydians 
weredifburfmg the money for his ranfom,a citizen of Cyma, 
for whom the Have was at that time making a cart, infifted 
on- his finifhing what he had in hand before he wasfetat 
liberty,, prptefting, that he valued more the glory of having 
a cart made by the king of Lydia, than all the gold they 
could offer him. This fortunate flave may have been 



Mafnes, -. fince he in regard of his mean defcent is c 



ailed 



by^the antients fon of the earth. Heraclides does not tell 
us what induced the Lydians to place a flave on the throne* 
but we may fuppofe this to have been brought about by tne 

aQvice of fome oracle, as it happened in the cafe of Gor- 
diuskingof Phrygia ; for Heraclides informs us, that the 
Lydians chofe a flave for their king, in hopes of being ref- 

cued by his means from the oppreflions they groaned un- 
der. ' 



Masnes was fucceeded by his fon Cotys, . and Cotys by 
his fon Atys, in whofe reigns, as the country was over* 
flocked with inhabitants, the great famine, which we have 

mentioned above, reigned for the fpace of 18 years, 

bliged 



and 



0 
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obliged the king to divide his fubje&s, keeping one half 
of them at home, and fending the other abroad in queft 
of new fettlemenls, under the conduft of his younger fon 

* 

Tyrrhenus. 

Atys was fucceeded by his fon Lydus, from whom theLydus. 
country had the name of Lydia, having been called to 

that time Maeonia. 

Alcymus appears next : It is uncertain whom he f U c- Alc y ncms » 

ceeded : He is reprefented as an excellent prince, and is 
faid to have had nothing fo much at heart, as the welfare of 
. his fubje&s ; whence in the feventh year of his reign the 
whole nation met, as Suidas informs us, to offer up pray- 
ers and facrifices for his health and profperity* Stephanus 
calls him Alciamus, and adds, that in his time the ci 
of Afcalon was built by Afcalus, fon of Hymenseus and 

brother to Tantalus, who conducted an army of Lydians 
into Syria. 

Adrymetes or Adramytis is mentioned by Athenaeus, Adrymetef, 
and faid to have been the firft that employed women in fuch 
minifteries as other kings had done eunuchs, 

Ca mbletes, Camblitas. or Cambles, a debauched cambletes* 

prince, who murdered his wife, and afterwards revenged 
her death by laying violent hands on himfelf. Athenaeus 
fays, that he was fo ravenous as to devour his wife in his 
fleep, and that finding her hand in his mouth next morn- 
ing, he was fo grieved and amamed of what he had done* 
that he put himfelf to death. 

Tmolus put an end to his life by throwing himfelf Tmolus. 
headlong from a precipice, being driven thereto, as Plu- 
tarch acquaints us n , by Diana for raviftiing one of her 
followers by name Arrhipe. 

Theoclymenus fucceeded his father Tmolus.of whom Theoclymj 

nus 

we find nothing in hiftory, but that he buried his father on 
mount Tmolus, which from him had its name. 

Atter Theoclymenus Marfyas reigned, who, on Marfyas^ 
what occafion we know not, coming into Italy, built 



there, as we are told by Solinus °, the city of Archipp 



na. 



J ard an es fucceeded Marfyas, and in his reign alljarda»« 
manner of lewdnefs prevailed in the kingdom of Lydia to 
fuch a degree, that Omphale, the king's only daughter, 
coulu not find ftielter even within the walls of the roval 

O o 2 palace 



1 



* Plutarch, de fluviis. • Solinus, lib. vii 
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Bqok I, 



Omphale* 



palace againft the infults of the licentious rrujJtjtude, tfa 
moft infamous lufts receiving a kind of fan&ion fmm tfe 
example of the prince. 

On the death of Jardanes his daughter Omphaje 
by the unanimous votes of the nobles placed on the ttijpne. 

* e had 




She punimed with great feven'ty thofe by whom 
been abufed in her father's life- time, and by caufing fa 
flaves all over the kingdom to be (hut up with their mi- 

ftreffes, extended her revenge to the whole nation. But 



Alcsus, 



Argon, 



2&on, Sec. 



in the mean time falling in love with Hercules (he gave 

herfelf entirely up |o htm, and had by him a fon named 

Alcaeus. 

Omphale was fucceeded by her fon Alcaeus, accord- 
ing to fome authors, who will have him to have heea the 
fTrfr. king of Lydia of the race of Hercules. 

After Alcasus reigned Belus, and after Belus hisfqn 
Ninus of whom we know nothing but their bare names. . 

Argon fucceeded his father Ninus, and is faid tp have 
transferred the royal feat to Sardis. Herodotus will hw 
Argon to have been the firft of the defendants of Her- 
cules that reigned in Lydia. 
Argon was fucceeded 




V 



his fon Leon , Leon % 
Adryfus, who reigned thirty- fix years ; Adryfus by Aly 
a£tes who reigned fourteen ; and Alya£fces by Meles, who 
reigned twelve. 

€andauies. Candaules the fon of Myrfus was the laft king of 
flood ^fis^* 8 ^* econa raee * ano * by his imprudence both his life 
BeforeCfiriii an ^ kingdom. The fact is thus related by Herodotus * ! 
735. He had a wife whom he pafiionately }oved, and believed 

the moft beautiful of her fex. He extolled her charms 
above meafure to Gyges his favourite, whom he ufed to 
entruft with his moft important affairs; and, theinore 
to convince him of her beauty,, refolved to (hew her to him 

quite naked; and accordingly placed him in the porch 01 
her chamber, where the queen ufed to undrefs when fte 
went to bed, ordering him to retire after feeing her, afid 
take all poflible care not to be obferved; But notwithftand* 

ing arl the caution he could ufe, me plainly difcovered [ him 

going out, and though me did not doubt but it was her huf- 
band's contrivance, yet flie patfed that night in a feeming 
tranquillity,mppreffing her refentment to the next morning) 
when fhe fent for Gyges, and refolutely told him, that -fe 

mnft either with his death atone for the criminal action he 

was 



p Herodot. x, 1. 1 
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was" giiilty of* or put to death Candaules the contriver of 
it* and receivejjpth hef and the kingdom of Lydia for his 
reward. Gyges at fifft fearheftly begged of her, that {he 
would not drive him to the riecefltty of fueh a choice. 



Biit finding that he could not pre vat! with her, arid that 



he muft either kill his mattery or die himfelf j he chbfe 
the former, and being led by the queen to the fame place 
where her hufcand had placed him the night before^ he 
ftabbed the king while he Was afleep, and at the fame time 
married the queen* arid took pofleffiOn of the kingdom, in! 



which he was confirmed by the anfwer of the Delph 
cle. Fot the Lydiahs having taken up amis to revenge 
the death of their prince^ an agreement was made between 
them and the followers of Gyges, that if the oracle ftiould 



declare him to be lawful king of Lydia, he {hould be per 



nutted to reign ; if not, he mould refign the crown 
the Heraclidae. The anfwer of the oracle proved favour- 
able to Gyges, whereupon he was univerfally acknowledg- 
ed for lawful king- of Lydia. Candaules is faid r to have 
ptfrchafed a picture, done by one Bularehas, and repre- 

fenting a battle of the Magnetes, for its weight in gold, 
which IfceWs hoW early the art of painting began to be in 
jrequeft, for Candaules Was contemporary with Romulus. 

GyGes, having thus poiTefled himfelf of the kingdom , 
of Lydia j fent many rich and valuable preferits to the ora- fcjjf \^ 
cle of Delphos, among the others fix cups of gold weigh- BefowChriVt 
ing thirty talents, arid greatly efkemed for the workman- 718 * 
fhip. He made war on thofe of Miletus and Smyrna, 
took the city of Colophon,- and fubdued the whole 



try of Troas, In his reign $ and by his permiffion, the 



city of Abydus was built by the Milelians. Plutarch and 
other writers relate his acceffion to' the crown of Lydia in 
a quite different manner, and tell us, without making any 
mention of the quefcn, that Gyges rebelled againft Candau- 
les and flew him in an engagement. As to his fabulous 
ring mentioned by Plato 5 and Tully we refer the rea- 
der to Tzetzes, Suidas* Philoftratus, &c. Gyges reigned 
thirty-eight years, and was fucceededby his fon Ardycs. 
Ardyes or Ardys carried on the war againft the Mile- 

jlars which his father had begun, and poflefled himfelf of 
Priene, in thofe days a ftrong city. In the reign of this 
prince the Cimmerians invaded and over-ran all Afia Mi* 




o 




nor 



_ 1 Plin. lib. xxxv. c. via 8 Plato dc rep, 1. xi. & x 

■ Cic. hb. iii. de off. 
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nor ; but what battles were fought between the Lyd 
and thefe invaders, and with what mccefs^re find no- 



* _j 





mentioned. Herodotus only informs us u , that in the 
time of Ardyes they poflefTed themfelves of Sardis the me- 
tropolis of Lydia but could never win the eaftle. Ardyes 
reigned forty-nine years, and was fucceeded by his fon. 

Sadyattc?. Sadyattes, who reigned twelve years, and warred 

moft part of his reign with the Milefians. 

Alyattes. After him came his fon Alyattes, who for thefpacc 

flood* t^ 0 ^ y ear ^ wa S e ^ a bloody war with Cyaxares king of the 
BeforeChrifi Medes. The occafion of this war is thus related by Ffe- 
Hq, rodotus. Certain Scythians being driven out of their coun- 
try on occafion of a fedition that happened among them, 
they retired into Media, where Cyaxares received them 
with great humanity, and, as he entertained a good opini- 
on of them, committed to their care divers youths to be 
inftru&ed in the ufe of the bow, arid in the Scythian 
tongue. The ftrangers were great fportfmen, and ufed 
daily to fupply the king's table with game, which they 
drefled after their own manner. But returning one day 

empty, Cyaxares, as he was of a violent temper, treated 
them with moft opprobrious language, which the Scythians 
refenting, agreed among themfelves to kill one of the 
youths committed to their care, and ferve his ftefh up to 
the king's table drefFed like yenifon. This they effected, 
and then made their efcape into Lydia, where they were 

: kindly entertained by Alyattes, which, according to He 
rodotus, gave occafion to a war that lafted fix years, 
axares demanding the Scythians, and Alyattes refufing to 
deliver them up. This war was carried on with various 
fuccefs, the Medes fometimes defeating the Lydians, and 
the Lydians fometimes the- Medes. In the fixth year, 
while both armies were engaged, the day was all on a 
fudden turned into night (ZJ, which fb frightened both 
the Lydians and Medes, that they gave over fighting, an Q 
fhewed a ftrong inclination to make up their differences in 
an amicable manner, which was done accordingly by the 
mediation of Syennefis king of Cilicia and Nebuchadnea* 

zar king of Babylon. The peace was ratified by a mar- 
riage between Aryenis the daughter of Alyattes and Afty 





a Herodot. ubi fupr*. 

w 

ft 

I 

t 

(Z) This total ecliple fell upon the 28th of May, and \$i 

leen foretold by Thales the Miielian fome years before. 
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ages the fon of Cyaxaies (AJ. A peace being thus con- 
cluded between the Lydians and Medes, Alyattes employ- 
ed all his force^againft the Scythians, and, after a war, 
which lafted feveral years, had the good luck to rid his 
kingdom of fo troublefome guefts. He was attended with 
the like fuccefs in the war he undertook againft the Smyr- 
neans, whom he worfted in feveral battles, and at laft 
made himfelf mafter of their capital and whole country. 
He continued for the fpace of five years the war, which 
his father had begun againft the Milefians, ravaging their 
country, and about harveft time carrying away yearly all 
their corn, in order to oblige them for want of provifions 
to furrender their city, which he knew he could not re- 
duce any other way, the Milefians being at that time ma- 
ilers of the fea. In the 12th year of this war the Lydians 

having fet fire to the corn in the fields, the flames were 
carried by a violent wind, which happened to blow at the 
time, to the temple of Minerva at Aflefus, which was 
burnt down to the ground. Not long after Alyattes fall- 
ing fick fent to confult the oracle at Delphos, which rer 

fufed to return any anfwer, till fuch time as the king (hould 
rebuild the temple of Minerva at Aflefus. Hereupon A- 
lyattes difpatched embafladors to Miletus, enjoining them 
to conclude a truce with the Milefians tiH the temple mould 
be rebuilt. On the arrival of the embafladors Thrafybu- 
lus, then king of Miletus, commanded all the corn that 
was at that time in the city to be brought into the market- 
place, and the citizens to banquet in public and revel, as 
if the city were plentifully ftored with all manner of pro- 
vifions. This Thrafybulus did, to the end that the em- 
bafladors, feeing fuch quantities of corn, and the people 

•very where diverting themfelves, might acquaint their ma- 

O o 4 fter 



(A) The account which Herodotus gives us of the caufe of 
this war feems to fome writers highly improbable. And truly it 

is not very likely, that the Scythians falling out among them,-: 
felves Ihould have had rccourfe to either of thefe kings, whofe 
countries the Scythians had over-run, and oftentimes plundered. 
They had chiefly reafon to diftruft Cvaxares, for the treachery- 
he had fliewn in maflaering fuch of their countrymen as had fet- 
tled in his dominions. Others are of opinion, that Alyattes, 
being jealous of the too great power of Cy^xares (who had feized, 
after the conqueft of Nineveh , the regions belonging to the 
Affyrians as iar as to the river Halys), entered into an alliance 
with the Scythians againft the Medes, and that the war was cai 

ned on with the joint forces of the Lydians and Scythians 
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fter therewithal, and divert him from purfuing the waj 

As Thrafybulus had defigried, fb it happened j for Aly 



5 



who believed the Milefians greatly Jtftreffed for prep. 

vifions, receiving a quite different account from his embaf- 

fadors, changed the truce into a Ming peace > and ever 
afterwards lived jh amity and friendfhip with Thrafybulus 
and the Milefians, Alyattes had two fons, Crqgfus 
Carianj and Pantaleon by an Ionian. Crcefus fueeeedetf 




his father after he had reigned fiftv-feven years 
emfus ' Croesus, fucceedmg his father at the age of tfiirty-nvg 
Year of they ears » enlarged his dominions fo as to be no ways kferio* 
Hood, 2441. to any prince of that age, though there were in his tim$ 

562 *k ree ver y P owernj l monarchies, viz.. of Media* of Ba* 
*" 'by Ion, and of Egypt. Creefus was the firft that made 

war on the Ephefians, whofe city he befieged and to©(^ 
notwithftanding their confecrating it to Diana, and fatten* 
ing the walls by a rope to her temple, which was jfeven, 

fiades diftant from the city, After the reduction of Eph 

fus, he attacked under various pretences the Ioriians, and 
^Solians, obliging them* and all the other Greek ftatei 
of Afia, to pay him a yearly tribute. He alfo fornied a 
defign of equipping a fleet to attack the inhabitants of thg 
iflands, but was diverted from this thought by Bias of 



Priene, or, as others fay^ by Pittacus of Mkylene (Bj 



i 



Not long after he fubdued the Phrygians* Myfiarisf Maryj 

andini, Chalybes, PaphlagonxanSj Thradans, Thy 



Bithynians, Carians, Dorians, JEoKatis, Pamphyl 



and all the nations that Jay between Lydia and the river 
Halys. Atheri^us out of Berofus mentions a fignal victory 
of his over the Sacseans a Scythian" nation, in memory 
whereof the Babylonians his allies yearly celebrated a feaft 

which they called Sacaea. Qrcefus having thefe vi&o- 

ries 



4 

(B.) Bias arriving at Sardis from Greece* told Cra?fu?,- enfri* 

Ting what news he brought frojii thence, that the' iilaiiders had 
hought t#n-thoufand horfes with a defign to attack him by 
land, which Crqefus ' believing thanked the gods for irifpiring 
them with fiigh a refoltuion, as knowing that the main ftrengtft 
of his army conMed in cavalry. Then $ias acquainted 1 him; 
that the ijjanders had no fuch de-fign, but were no lefs pleated fit 
hearing that he defigned to attack them by fea;, than he vyjs .a£ 
the news, of their preparing to attack him by knd, Whereupon 



Crcefus, being fully apprifed of the rafhnefs of his defrgn* laid 



it afide, and concluded an gj.liance wick all the Qzctfe cMa£ii#? 

teed the iflands- • - - - 
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rifes aequired great farfie and renown , many wife men of 

that age Went to Sardis On purpofe to fee him* and among 

others Solon* wrfo, after publtfhirlg. his laws at Athens* 
had abfehted mrofelf from fiis couritry, under pretence of 
travelling for the fpaee of ten years,- that he might not be 
obliged to repeal ahv of the eonftittftions which he had e- 
ftabliflieds for the Athenians eoald make no alteration of 



thtfmfelvesf . the citizens having taken a folemn oath to ob 



ferve His laWs for the fpaee bf te# /ears. Being arrived aft 
Sardis he was with great humanity entertained by 
Groefus in his own palace^ and a* few days after his arrival 




carried to fee the' wealth and magnificence of his treasury* 
which when he had feen* Cnefus afked hint* who was the 
happieft mart he had. ever known? believing, that he wquhi 
ive, wictiout any hefitation, the preference to himfelf. 
ut Solon,- as he Was an enemy to all manner of Battery, 
arid refolved on all occafions to fpeafe the piain truth, an- 
fwered, that Tellus the Athenian Was the hfcppieft man he 

had ever fe£n (C). Crcefus again afked him who was the 
ha|>pie(t man after Tellus, not doubting but he would 
name him at leaft in the fecond place, but was again dif- 
»ppoirited^ the philofophef • adjudging the feeon'd j>lace ta 




and Biton two Argives (D). Qrcefus (hewin 




(<?) Tellus was an Athenian, had many virtuous children who 

til furVived him, and, after having enjoyed all the happinefs 
which the condition of mortals is capable of, ended his life in a 
inoft glorious manner. For coming to the affiftanee of his coun- 
trymen in a battle fought at Eleufis againft the neighbouring peq- 
fte, he piut the enemy to flight, and died in the field of victory. 
He was buried by the Athenians at the expence of the public in 
the place Where he fell, and yearly honours were paid to his 

memory. , J 

(D) Thefe two Greeks proved victorious in the Olympic 
games and all Other public fports, Their mother was a prieitefs of 

Juno, who being one day obliged to go to the temple, whither 

me ought to have been carried in a chariot drawn by a yoke of 

oxen, her fons, feeing that the oxen were not brought from the 

$eld at^ the time appointed, yoked the*nfelves, and drew the 



chariot the fpaee of forty -five* fin? lottgs. This a&ion was great!) 
extolled by all the people that wefe' affembled at the temple, and 
their mother trafnfported with joy in . feeing her fohs fo much 
JJonoured by the whole nation, begged of the goddeis, that fhe 
would reward her children with what Ihe thought would prove 
moft advantageous to them. Having put* up this petition, and, 

mx offering the lafaal facrifieeg baa^uetted with her fon^ 

tftey 
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bimfelf highly diffatisfied with Solon, for preferring the 



condition of private men to that of fo rich and powerful % 
prince as he, the phiiofopher informedjiim, that.it Was 
impolEble to judge of the happinefs of any man before 

death, and that all things ought to be meafured by their 

end. Whereupon he was difmiffed by Croefusas a man of 
no experience. Not long after the departure of Solon 
Crcefus loft his favourite fort Atys, who was unfortunately 
killed at the chace of a wild boar by Adraftus, fon of Gor- 
dius and grandfon of Midas kings of Phrygia, who had 
fled to Sardis for refuge. This lofs was no fmall allay to 
his happinefs, for he continued difconfolate the fpace of two 
whole years and in a ftate of inaction, till the conquefts of 

Cyrus and growing power of the Perfians roufed up his 
martial fpirits, and diverted his mind to other thoughts. 
He apprehended, that the good fuccefs, which attended 
Cyrus in all his undertakings, might at laft prove dangerous 
to himfelf, and therefore refolved to put a ftop if poffible, 
to his conquefts. To this end he confulted all the oracles 

of any fame either in Greece or Afric (E), he ftrengthened 

himfelf 



* 

they both fell afleep and died in the temple. Upon which the 
Argians, in commemoration of their piety, caufed their ftatues 

to be made and dedicated at Delphos (31). 

(E) We are told by Herodotus, that Crcefus fent cmbaffadois 
to the oracles of Delphos, of Abe, of Phocis, of Amphiaraus, 
of Trophonius, of Branchis, and of Jupiter Ammon, enjoin- 
ing them to propofe, each to the oracle he was to confult, and 
all the fame day, the following queftion ; What is Crcefus the 
fon of Alyattes king of Lydia now doing ? What anfwer the 
other oracles returned we nnd no-where mentioned 5 but that of 
Delphos, as Herodotus informs us, anfwered thus : I know the 
number of the fands of Libya, the meafure of the ocean, the 
fecrets of the filent and dumb lie open to me. I fmell the odour 
of a lamb and tortoife boiling together in a brazen cauldron 5 
brafs is under, and brafs above the flelh. Crcefus hearing this 
anfwer adored the god of Delphos, and owned, that the oracle 
had fpoken truth j tor on the fame day that his embaffadors con- 
fulted the oracle, he was employed in boiling together a lamb 
and a tortoife in a cauldron of brafs, which had a cover of the 
feme metal, thinking it impoflible, that any, but a god, could 
know what he was doing. Wherefore he immediately offered 
to the Delphic Apollo a facrifice confuting of three thoufand 

•xen j and to render him more favourable and propitious, he 

brought 



(51) Herod ot lib. I 
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himfelf with alliances, and, , having raifed what forces he 

could, marched into Cappadocia, then belonging to the 
Perfians, beforeTfts allies could join him. Here he 
camped near the city of Sinope on the Euxine fea, took 
the city of Pteria, and laid wafte all the adjacent country. 

Cyrus, hearing of the enemy's motions, put himfelf at 
the head of a powerful army, and marching Into Capr 
padocia, encamped in fight of the Lydian army. Here 
after feveral fkirmifties, the two armies canie at Jaft to 
a general engagement, wherein many fell on both fides. 
The night coming on both armies parted on equal 
terms. But Crcefus fearing to venture a fecond battle, 
as his forces were not near fo numerous as thofe of 
Cyrus, retired in the night-time^ and marched with all 
poffible expedition to Sardis, where he difbanded his troops, 

enjoining them to re-aflemble at the end of £ve months ; 

for 



brought out beds of gold and filver, veffels of gold, robes 

of purple, and other rich apparel, and burnt them all to- 
gether, commanding the Lydians to follow his example. On 

this Qccafion fo much gold was melted down, that one hundred 
and feventeen tiles were made out of it, whereof the longed 

fix fpans in length, the (horteft three, but all one fpan in 



thicknefs. Thefe, with a golden lion weighing ten talents and 
many other rich 'prefents, Crcefus fent to the Delphic oracle, 

enjoining his embaffadors to enquire whether he mould undertake 

a war againft the Perfians. The oracle returned this anfwer j If 
Crcefus paffes the Halys he will put an end to a vaft empire 
which was capable of being interpreted either of Perfia or Lydia. 
£raefus, hearing this anfwer, and not doubting in the leaft, but 
that he (hould overturn the Perfian monarchy, fent more pre- 
fents to the oracle, and two ftaters of gold to each of the in' 
habitants of ijelphqs. In confideration of which the Delphians 
granted Crcefus anct the Lydians a right to confult the oracle be. 
fore any other nation, together with the firft place in the tem* 
pie, and the freedom of the city for ever. Crcefus, having 
made thefe prefents, fent a third time to, confult the oracle, whe- 
ther he Ihould long enjoy the kingdom. The oracle anfwered, 
That he mould reign till a mule ruled over the M[edes, which 
Crcefus deeming impoffible, concluded that he and his pofterity 
Were to hold the kingdom of Lydia for ever. But the oracle, 
as it was afterwards interpreted, by a mule meant Cyrus, whofe 
parents were of different nations, his mother being a Mede and 
his father a Perfian. And now Crcefus, relying or thefe ^falla- 
cious anfwers, and believing himfelf invincible,marched, without 

waning, for the troops of his allies, into Cappadocia, where he 

wai met by Cyrus at the head of a powerful army. 
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/of B6 did not in M lesift ajf ftfttttd, th~at '■£•«*' 



Wh8 hat riot Beeri able to get the better of him ftt^ 
field, Wbiild venture t6 advance to ins* capital, €fyrii$ 
finding trie" next riiorhing that ffie e'fiehiy had left ' 




fields refolvgd to purine hint to feardis, and bblige bint fo 
venture a fecortd battle before his allied mU join htni, 



This refolutiori Was executed With fuch expedite^ that 
Cjrfusa^t the head of his army appeared m the jSkiifc bf 




Before CrcSfiis had any irifelllgeiice of his de% 
The Lydiaris Were ftrangely alarmed at fo held an alfb'nift 




whom, after * 

feed fa 





himfelf up' in Sardis, Which was fdefri 
Crcefus ta- affault and Creeps Rirhfelf made pfiforieh In the taking 
ken. Year of the town Croefus himfelf had been killed, had not his 

^.^iffi fecond fon, who to that time had been fpeechlefs, cried 

ift^out to the Perfian who was ready to ftrike, Spare Croefus, 

Whereirpon he was agairtft his will Taved and carried to 
Gyrus, who commanded him to be put in fetters, 
arid placed on a great pile of wood, With a defign to burn 
him and fourteen J dung Lydiaris in horiddr 6f the go^s, 
as a facrifice and the firft fruits of his victory. Then 
Crcefus recollecting the words of Solon, that rid man 





can truly be called happy before his death, 

thrice that great philosopher's name, which Cyrus hear" 
ing, and underftanding what induced him to invoke 
Solon, commanded him to be taken down from the pile, 
arid ranked among his friends and counfeUorSi Xenophon 



tells us, that Gyrus received his royal prifoner With great 

kindnefs and hurrian'fry, when he Was firft 
him, 




treatment 




his 



in Herodotus, The firft favour Crcefus 
conqueror was, that he would give him leave to fend 
fetters to the oracle at Delphos, as the trophies of the juc 
cefe which Apollo had promifed him. This favour 

rus willingly granted ; but the oracle, dr lither the 

- L - was 




priefts^ Convinced Crcefus, that he arid riot Apollo 

to blame (F), Thus ended the anttent kmgddm of Lydia, 

• continuing 



(F) The oracle arifwered , that >he god himfelf could not r*« 

yerfe the decrees of fate, and that Crcefus in the fifth generation 

buffered for a crime of one, who, at the inftigatkm of a W^* 
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continuing 
conquered, 

foregoing 




:ciaris. 




tQ the Perftans* till they alfo, were 
Macedonians, as we have feen in the 



«f this hiftory 



had murdered his matter, and poffeffed himfelfofa crown which 

jdid not Mong to frim and that to the anfwers of the oracle, 
he had np re^£bi| to complain j for Apollo only foretold, that by 
making war op the Perftans he would overturn a great monarchy* 
Had he defired to be truly informed, continued the oracle, he 

that of 

meant by the orafcle. But if he neither underftood 



ight to have fent again to enquire whether his 



Cy 

the true meaning of the oracle, nor would he at the pains of fu^ 

ing for a further explanation, his misfortune and downfall was 
entirely owing to himfelf. Crcefus, hearing this anfwer, ac- 
knowledged himfeW tp be in the wrong j and cleared, as much 
as in him lay, 
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The 




of the Lyeians, 



HE country before us was 




Mi lias 



■ * 1 / « •• ' * ■ • * • ' ^ < , r , • c * f4 aim 

J£ or Tremile from jhe Milja ? a people of Crete that divifi 



Name an* 



fettled th 



as Herodotus a arid Stepfca 



nfprms 



and afterwards Lycia,. from Lyqus fpn of Paqcl iqn £ing 
of Athens. The prpper Lycia, as 

gather, lies 




as we cap. 

between. the thirty-fixth a,nd thirty^ eighth de- 



grees of north 
the weft 





was bounded 




lia on the ea# 






Phryg 



a ori 
Maj 



and part qt Pamphyjia on the norths and fry the Med 
temnean on the fouth. 



Th 



c 



qurtfry was divided into two parts the" Maritime 



the Mediterranean 

The moft remarkable 



•4 



the 




I 1 « * ! 




mefTus 



Telmiffusj feated 



# 3nd 

the coaft were 

noted bay in the weftert^ 

limits* 



*■ Kerodotv 1. i* & vii. 
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limits, ^hofe inhabitants are faid to have been the firft 
pretenders to the interpretation of dreams. Patara, iituated 
on a hill, and formerly celebrated for zftemple and oracle 
of Apollo no ways inferior to that of Delph 
Patara Apollo was faid to refide the fix winter months, 
and the fix fummer months at Delos, whence the epithet 
of Pataraeus Apollo b and Sortes LyciaeS This c 
Was greatly improved and embellifhed by Ptolemaeus Ph 
ladelphus, and called Arfinoe from his wifff who bore that 
name, but the former name prevailed.. Myra, built ori a 
high hill about twenty furlongs from the coaft, mentioned 
in the A&s d . This city was the metropolis of Ly 





when a Roman province, and of conference in the 

cnriflian times an archbifhop's fee. Olympus, a famous 

with a mountain of the fame name. Phafelis, oh 

the borders of Lyeia and Pamphylia, and therefore by 

fome placed in Pamphylia, by others more accurately in 

Lycia. This city in the time of the Romans was a famous 
neft of pyrates, but was at iaft reduced by Servil 



while Pompey fcoured the fea with a numerous fleet. To 
the pyrates of this town former ages were indebted for 
thofe fwift yeflels, which the Romans from the place called 
Phafeli, and we Brigantines. . We will not take upon 
us to mark out the bounds of the midland Lycia. Strabo 
reckons in it the following towns, Pinara, Cragus, at the 
foot of a hill bearing the fame name, Tlos, Simena, &c, 
Ptolemy adds to the Mediterranean part of Lycia two 
fmall countries, viz. Milias on the weft bordering on 
Caria, and Cabalia on the eaft bordering on Lycia Proper. 
But Strabo places Milias on the borders of Piildia and 
Pamphylia. The inland part of Lycia was divided by the 

river Xanthus, which, arifing in two fprings from the foot 

of mount Cadmus, and wafhing the walls of Xanthus; a 

formerly of fome note, difcharges itfelf ifito the 
Mediterranean. From this river, the people inhabiting 
the inland parts of Lycia, were called Xanthians. Tie 
chief mountain of this country, and indeed of all AnV 15 
mount TauruSjWhich has its beginning in this province,and 
extends eaftward to the great oriental ocean. In Lycia was 
alfo the famous mountain Chimaera which vomited flames, 

the bottom whereof was infefted with ferpents, the middle 

parts 




\ Horat. lib. iii. Carm. ode 4. « Virgil. -Eneid. iv. 34 6 

Adt, xxvii. 5. 
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parts. afforded pafture for goats,^ and the top much frequen* 
ted by lions, which gave occafion to the poets to paint it 
as a monfter witrTThe head of a lion, the body of a goat, 
and the tail of a ferpent. This mountain was firft planted 
and rendered habitable by Bellerophon, who is therefore 

fabled by the poets to have killed this monfter. 
The foil of this country is very fruitful, and the a i r Soil «E- 

reckoned very wholefome. It is plentifully Watered with matCi 
fmall rivers running down from mount Taurus, which 
often fwell^o an immoderate degree, and overflow the coun- 
try, being increafed by the melting of the fnows on that 
mountain, or by heavy rains. 

As to the origin of the Lycians, Herodotus and others ei Their or**- 
inform us, that they were defcended from the Cretans ; forS"** 
Sarpedon, being driven out of the ifland by his brother Mi- 
nos, and landing in Afia with thofe Cretans who had lined 
with him, fettled in Milias, and there founded a new 
kingdom, after having conquered and driven out the ami 



ent proprietors, whom Herodotus calls Miiyans and Soly- 



mi. During the reign of Sarpedon they continued to be 
called Cretans, but after his death took the name of Ly- 
cians, from Lycus the fon of Pandion king of Athens, 
who, being forced by his brother iEgeus to quit his na- 
tive country, had fled to Sarpedon. Hence the poets, 
and with them Strabo, feem to confound the Lycians 

With the Carians, who were undoubtedly defcended from 

the Cretans. But Diodorus Sibulus f , and Plato s before 
him, counts the Lycians among the Greek nations of 
Afia, as being defcended from the Argivi. But not to 



dwell on fuch uncertainties, the Lycians were once a very 
powerful and warlike people, confidering the fmallnefs 
of their country. They had, according to Strabo h , three 
and twenty, according to Pliny fix and thirty large and 
populous towns, were experienced mariners, and extended 
their power on the feas as far as Italy. 



The Lycians are highly commended by the antient Their man* 



writers for their fobriety, and manner of adminifrering ners > s°- 



juftice. They had in latter ages twenty- three confiderable 

cities, each of which fent their deputies to a general affem- 

bly ©r diet, the great cities three, the lefTer two, and the 

leaft 



vernmentt. 



•Herodot. lib. i. & vii. Strab. lib. xii. & xiv. Paufanias lib. 
vii. f Diodor. Sicul. 1. v. c. 16. s Plato in Minoe. 
k Strab. l.xiv. 1 Piia. 1. v. c. 27. 



The 



ksft ,gne only. In 




f 




#erg caijyafledj and de^rmipfid fey jhe majority of yotgs 

th^ firflb place. t% pfeft&nt of the coun 




i4 a% him tfe £ivij and military officers of each 
eijy. .He& *hey adminiftered juftice, fettled 





war, 

ces, &e. Whence we may conclude, that their g 
Ejyenjt, a£ }ea# in latter tfmes ? either was not monarchical, 
<?r theft .monarch? no way abfolute. This form of g 




vernmeiit tj?ey mairitained even under the Romans, as Stra- 

jfprms u§ k , but with this difference, that the con* 
fent of the Roman governor, and, in matters of mornent| 
«f the. fcmfa was mquifite for the Validity of fuch ac1 3 



3nddf&reesa§ jhad paneo 1 in their aflTembly* Their go* 
Vernraent was at firfl: monarchical, and the country par* 
Celled ,p*it into feveral petty kingdoms; for we read of the 
families of Bel}erophon, Sarpedqp, Lycus, Telephus, and 
Pandarus rejgning in Lycja at one and the fame time ; if 



we will flQt rather fupppfe the government to have been 




gnd thefe families to have bore the greatef 

fway in thg adminiftration. in pro- 

ofs, of time all Lycia became fujbje& to one prince ; for 

Herpdptus, in enumerating the princes that, contributed 
awards $e equipping and arming of XerxeVs fleet, men- 

lions but.pne j^ing ;pf Lycia, by name Cyberriifcus. Thi 

nation* 



3 



wa^s firft fub- 

gJued by Croefus or the Lydians, and after the downfal 




jof the Lydian kingdom, by Cyrus, The courage, refo 
lution, gnd intrepidity, with which the Lycians of Xan* 
f bus pppofpd Harpagus the Perfian general deferves parti- 
Miliar notice, for infteap' of tamely fufcmitting, ljke their 





ghl?oi|^ 9 to the Perfian yoke, fhey attacked with 
Jiandfiil : of men ffarpagus's numerpus army 



though upder all the difadvanta 
ges imaginable. But being overpowered with number* 
3nd forced to retire injtp jthefr city, they firft fet fire to the 
$aftle, , where th<?y had ftut up their wives, children^ 
flaves, and all thieir riches ; an«J then, engaging, themlejytf 
hy a fpjemn path to die tpgether, returned to $he field of 



feattje^ renewed the fight, and were all killed to a rnan 
The Lycians continued to be governed by their own king' 

svcn after they were fubdued by the Perfians, but paid an 

annual 



* Strab, I. joV* 



ft 
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annual tribute to the king of Perfia. They fell with 
the Perlians un^r the power of the Macedonians, and 
after the death of Alexander were governed by the Seleu- 
cidse. Of thefe Antiochus the Great being confined by 
the Romans beyond mount Taurus, Lycia was granted 
to the Rhodians ; but thefe difobliging the Romans in 
the war with Perfeus, Lycia was declared a free country* 

and continued to be fo till the reign of Claudius, who 
provoked at their inteftine diflenfions, reduced their coun- 
try into the form of a province* 

The in cuftoms were much the fame with thofe of 
the Cretans and Carians, of whom we (hall have occa- 
fion to fpeak hereafter. But they had one cuftom peculiar 
to themfelves ; for they took their names not from their 
fathers, but from their mothers, fo that if any one was 
a.(ked, who he was, or of what family, he had recourfe to 
the female line. Befides, if a free-born woman married 
a flave, her children enjoyed all the privileges of citizens; 
but on the contrary, , if a man of ever fo great a family 
married a flave, their children were incapable of enjoying 

any honours or bearing any public employment l . As to 
their trade and navigation, we are quite in the dark. 
Their religion was the fame with that of the inhabitants 



of Crete* which we (hall have occafion to defcribe when 



we treat of the Greek iflands. 

The fucceflion of the kings of Lycia and the years of Their k 

their refpec"Hve reigns are overcaft with fuch a mift, and, 
interrupted with fo many chafms, that it is not poflible to 
give any tolerable account of them. We find mention 
but three kings of all Lycia that we are fure of. 
. Amisodarus, who is fabled to have nouriftied the 

monfter Chimsera. 

- 

Job ateS) who married his daughter Sthenob&a, oc- 




as others call her, Antea* toPraetus king of the Arg 
He is faid to have undertaken an expedition againft the 
Tyrinthians in favour of his fon-in-law, and to have fub- 
dued them. His daughter Sthenobaea falling in love with 
Bellerophon, the fon of Glaucus king of Ephyra, and 
having folicited him in vain to comply with her unchafte 
defires, complained to her hulband as if (he had been foli- 
ated by him. Whereupon Przetus, being unwilling to 

violate 



} Herodof. 1. i 



Vol. V. p 
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violate the laws of hofpitality by putting a ftranger to 
death in his own kingdom, fent him,^to Lycia with 
fetters to Jobates his father-in-law, requefting him to 
revenge the affront offered his daughter by the death of 
the bearer. Jobates, thinking it a bafe thing to imbrue his 
hands in the blood of a ftranger, fent him with a fmall 
body of troops againft the Solymi, a warlike and barba- 
rous people, in hopes he mould there find his doom. But 
Bellerophon returned from this and many other dangerous 
expeditions, which he was put upon, not only fafe, but 
victorious ; whereupon Jobates being reconciled to him 
and-difcovering the calumny, gave him his other daughter 
in marriage, and with her part of his kingdom. 

Many years after reigned Cybernifcus, who was one 
of Xerxes's admirals in his expedition againft Greece m . 
And this is all we find upon record concerning the antient 
kings of Lycia. 



m Herodot. 1. vii. 



The Hiftory of the antient Cilicians. 



Name and /ALICIA, according to the Greek writers, borrowed 



divilions, \^ its name from Cilix, the fon of Agenor and brother 

of Cadmus, who is faid by them to have fettled in this 
country, as we have obferved elfewhere n . Jofephus 0 tells' 
us, that it was antiently called Tarfis from Tarftiifli the 
fon of Javan, who firft peopled this part of Afia p j and 
of the fame opinion are Stephanus % Zonaras r , and 
Hierom 8 ; but the latter by Tarfis in fcripture fometimes 
underftands Carthage fometimes a province in India u 
and fometimes the fea w . Bochart x derives the name of 
Cilicia from the Phoenician word Challekim or Challukim 
ftgnifying a ftone, that part of Cilicia, which the Greeks 
called Cilicia Trachaea, being very ftony, and to this day 
called by the Turks Tas Wileieth, that is, the ftony pro- 



vince. 



ClUClA 



n Vol. n.p. 366.- 0 Joseph. Antiq. 1. i. c. 7. p Se ? 
Vol. i..p. 472. <i Steph. verbo r Zonar. torn. 1 



s Hieronym in quaeft. Hebraic. t Idem, in cap. 23 



Efa 



« Idem, ad\ Marcell. w \fc mt j n ca p. 10. Efa. * Bo 
chare. Phal. ). i, c. 5. 
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CiliciA, properly fo called, lies between the 36th 
and 40th degree c#north latitude, and is bounded by Syria 



the eaft, or rather by mount Amanus which fep 



it from that kingdom, by Pamphylia on the weft 




Ifauria, Cappadocia and Armenia Minor on the north 
and' by the Mediterranean ort the fouth. It is now called 
Caramania, having been the laft province of the Carama- 
nian kingdom that held out againft the Ottoman race. 
This province is fo furrounded by fteep and craggy moun- 
tains, chiefly the Taurus and Amanus, that it may be de- 
fended by a handful of refolute men againft a whole army 
how numerous foever, there being but three narrow pafles 
leading into it, commonly called Pylae Ciliciae or the gates 
of Cilicia, one on the fide of Cappadocia called the pafs 
of mount Taurus, and the other two, called the pafs pf 
mount Amanus, and the pafs of Syria, leading from 
ria. The Perftan army marched through the ftraits of 
mount Amanus, while that of Alexander was encamped 
at Iflus not far from the ftraits of Syria, which lie more 
to the fouth, and were guarded by a body of Macedoni 




under the command of Parmenio ; the ftraits of mount 
Taurus Alexander had paffed in entering Cilicia, the Per- 
fians who guarded that importafrt pafs having retired at 

the approach of the Macedonians. 
The whole country was divided by the antients in- Citiesof Ci- 



to Cilicia Afpera and Cilicia Campeftris ; the former 



called by the Greeks Trachaea or ftony, is bounded by 
Ifauria on the north, Pamphylia on the weft, Cilicia Cam- 
peftris on the eaft, and the Mediterranean on the fouth. 
The cities in this part of Cilicia, mentioned bv the antients, 
are Sydra, or as Ptolemy calls it, Syedra, Nagidus a Sa* 
mian colony, Anemurium, Arfione, Celendris or Celen- 
deris, Aphrodifias, fo called from Venus who was worfhip- 
ped there in a ftately temple, Holmus, or, as Pliny calls 
Holmia, Sarpedon, famous for a noble temple confe 



crated to Apollo and Diana, £ephyrium, according t<j 
Ptolemy, the laft city of Cilicia Afpera, which Strabo 
extends to Sola;. Pliny, Mela, and Scylax make no dif* 
tinction between the two Cilicias. Near Zephyrium was 
* grove much celebrated by the antients, and minutely 



defcribed by Pomphonius Mela Sebafte, which Arche 

Jaus the Cappadocian chofe for his refidence, after he was 

Pp.2 

I 

y Pomp. Mela, apad. Apollodor 1. i, c. 6. feft. Hi. 
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by Auguftus appointed king of Cilieia Afpera ; this city 
was fituated on a fmall ifland called E^ufa, and notoa 
the continent, where Pliny and Ptolemy have placed it. 

Thefe were the towns of moft note on the coaft of Cili 




cia Afpera; the inland cities Were, Seleucia, built by. Se- 
leucus Nicator on the banks of the Calycadnus,: and- : peo- 
pled by the inhabitants of Holmus ; it was a free city 
under the Romans,* and maintained its liberty, as is plain 
from feveral medals, at leaft to the time of the emperor 
Gordian. Domitianopolis, Philadelphia, Lamus, and k 
latter times Scandeloro, on the confines of Pamphylia, 
which, with the adjoining territory, was governed 
own prince, while ail the neighbouring provinces were fub 
je<5r. to the Caramanian kings. 

Cities of Ci- The chief cities of Cilieia properly fo called, or Cili- 

Hda Proper. c j a Campeftris, were, according to Strabo, Soli or Soke, 

built by the Rhodians and Achaeus. This eity was deftroy* 
ed by Tigranes king of Armenia in his wars with the Ro- 
mans, and rebuilt by Ppmpey ; whence in after-ages it 
was known by the name of Pompeiopolis. Laertius z tells 
us, that this city was built by Solon on his return from 
the court of Crcefus, and peopled by a colony from Athens; 



arid adds, that thefe Athenians, having in procefs of time 
quite loft the purity of their native language by converfing 
with the Barbariansj became remarkable for their rude pro- 
nunciation and uncouth expremons, whence any impro* 
priety of fpeech was called a Solecifm. But this is cont 

tradicted by others a , who derive the word Solecifm 1 
from the Solenfes in Cilieia, but from the Solii in Cyprtt 
Tarfus, which produced the great Apoftle of the Gen- 
tiles, and was, if we believe Strabo % in former times 
no ways inferior for the ftudy of philofophy and polite li- 
terature either to Athens or Alexandria. We are told, 
that it borrowed its name from Tarfhifh the fon of Javan, 

whom or by his defendants it was built ; but Strabo 



b 




X of Ariftobulus acquaints us, that it was built by Sar 
danapalus, and proves his afTertion from an antient monu- 
ment found in thofe parts with this infeription, Sardanapa* 
lus the fon of Anacyndaraxes built the cities of Anchiale 
and Tarfus in one day. Tarfus was at firft the metro* 
polis of all Cilieia, and after Conftantine's divifion of Ci- 



2 Laert. in vitis Philofoph. a Strab. 1. xiv. p. 456. b W 

Plut. invita S$lon. c Strab. I xiv. p. 463. 
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licia Prima. The inhabitants enjoyed the privileges of 
Roman citizens, which St. Paul thought fit to make ufe 
of according to the*Portian law d . The Tarfians, to in- 

gratiate themfelves with Julius Caefar, exchanged the an- 
ient name of their city for that of Juliopolis ; but the old 

name furvived the new, that. city being called to this day 
by the. Greeks Terfia- or Terafla ; the Turks, as Bello- 
nius and other more modern travellers inform us, call it 
Hamfa. Anchiale, built by Sardanapalus, as we hinted 
above, or, if we believe Athenodorus, by Anchiale] the 

hter of.Japhet. \ Anazarobum, fituated on the river 
Pyramus, and in the Roman times the metropolis of Ci- 
licia Secunda. Suidas tells us, that it was firft called Cy- 
inda, and afterwards Anazabum from one Anazarbus, 
who was fent by the emperor Nerva to rebuild it after it 

had been quite ruined by an earthquake ; but he is certanly 

miftaken, fince Pliny, who died long before the reign of 

ira, calls the inhabitants of this city Anazarbeni ; and 

Stephanus derives its name from mount Anazarbus at a 
fmall diftance from the place where this city ftood. Ana- 
zarbum was the birth place of Diofcorides, and continued 

in a very flourifhing condition to the divifion of the em- 
pire. Epiphania, which gave birth to George the famous 
Arian bifhop of Alexandria. Mopfueftia, the fee of The- 
odorus Mopfueftenus, a great patron of the Neftorian he^- 
refy in the time of Chryfoftom. IfTus, fituated on a gulph 
to which it gave name, and famous for the battle fought 
near it between Alexander and Darius ; this town is now 
called Ajazzo, and the great gulph on which it ftands the 
gulph of Ajazzo. Alexandria built by Alexander the 




Great between Iflus and the {traits which lead from Cili 



cia into Syria. Ptolemy places this city in Syria, but 



Strabo more rightly on the bay of Iffus. As this city was 
fituated in a place very convenient for trade, it foon be- 
came one of the moft flourifliing cities of the world. Alex- 
ander in building it employed Democrates, who had rebuilt 
the temple of Diana at Ephefus burnt by Eroftratus e , and 
took care to people his new city with colonies from feve 



other places, efpecially from Judaea f , allowing the 
Jews the free exercife of their own religion, and the fame 
privileges, immunities, and exemptions which he granted 
the Macedonians. . As it was very convenient for fuch 
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traded 



A 

Aft, xvi. 37. and xxii, xxv. .xxviuV * Plin, 1. v. c. 10 
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traded on the Med 



the Red-Sea and the N 



it continued in a flourifhing condition, till trade took an> 
ther courfe on the difcovery of a way t# the Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope, when it became by degrees a popr 
village. It is at prefent called by the Turks Scandaroon, by 
the Italians Alexandretta, remarkable for nothing elfe but 
fome ruins, which (hew what it was in better times. Seve- 
ral other cities are mentioned by the anrients, but as they 
were no ways confiderable, and are at prefent quite un- 
known, we mail not dwell any longeron this fubjed. 



Rivers, The rivers of any note in Cilicia are, the 

which rifes on the north fide of mount Taurus, and 




emp 



ties itfelf into the Mediterranean between Iffusan&Ma 
garfus ; the Cydnus, which fprings from the Antitaurus, 
panes through Tarfus, and difembogues itfelf into the Me- 
diterranean near the city of Anchiale ; it is famous for 

the rapidity of its ft ream, and coldnefs of its waters, which 
proved very dangerous to Alexander j the Calycadmis, 
the Lamus, the Sarus, the Pinarus, and feveral others of 
lefs note, water this province, and difcharge themfelves 
into that part of the Mediterranean, which the antienfs 
called the fea of Cilicia, and extended near two hundred 
and fifty miles from eaft to weft. 

That part of Cilicia, whjch the antients called Cilt- 



Soil and t 

Climate, cia Campeftris, was, if we believe. A mmianus Marcelli 

nus, one of the moft fruitful countries of all Ana ; but 
the weftern part equally barren, though famous even to 
this day for an excellent breed of horfes, of which 600 are 
yearly fent to Conftantinople for the fpecial ufeofthe 
Grand Signior. The air in the inland cities is reckoned 
very wholefome, but equally dangerous on the coaft, ef- 

pecially to fuch as are not accuftomed to it. 

their origin This country, according to Jofephus s, wasfirftpeo* 

pled by Tarfhim the fon of Javan and his defcendants, 
whence the whole country was called Tarfis, and not thtf 
territory alone adjoining to the city of Tarfus, as fome 
have wrote. The antient inhabitants were in procefs of 
time driven out by a colony of Phoenicians, who under 



the conduct of Cilix firft fettled in the ifland of Cyp 
and from thence paffed into the country which from their 
leader they called Cilicia. Strabo h tells us, that this Pbtf- 

#ician colony paffed from Cyprus into. Phrygia, where* they 




Joseph, Anti<j. L i. c. 7. A Strab. I. xiii. p. 34^ 
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lived in fubje&ion to the kings of Troy, and after the 
Trojan war poffefled themfe Ives of that country which was 
afterwards calledg^ilicia. In trad of time feveral colo- 
nies from other countries fettled in this kingdom, namely 
from Syria and Greece, whence the Cilicians in fome pla- 
ces ufed the Greek tongue, in others the Syriac, but the 
former greatly corrupted by the Perfian, the predominant 
language of the country being a dialect of that tongue. 
. The Cilicians, if we believe the Greek and Latin T 
writers, were a rough race of people, unfair in their deal- 
ings, cruel, great liars (G J, and in the Roman times en- 
tirely addicted to piracy. They firft began together with 
the Pamphylians in the time of the Mithridatic war to in- 
feft the neighbouring coafts, and being emboldened with 
fuccefs foon ventured as far as the coafts of Greece and Ita- 
ly itfelf, where they took innumerable flaves, whom they 
fold to the Cypriots, and the kings of Egypt andSyria. Pub ta 



ne 



Servilius was firft employed againft them, who g 
them a great overthrow in a fea- engagement, took Phafeli 
and feveral other ftrong- holds, whither they ufed to retire 
and ravaged their whole country. But fcar^e was he with 
drawn, when they broke out more violently than ever, fill 
ing' all the ports arid creeks of the Ionian, Mediterranea 
arid Archipelago, with their veflels, fo as to entirely ob 
ftru£r, the navigation. Whereupon Pompey himfelf did 
not think it beneath his greatnefs to undertake a war againft 
them, which he ended in the fpaceof one month, having 
at the fame time attacked them both by fea and land, with 
500 (hips, and 130,000 men.' 

In antient times the Cilicians, before they fettled in that 
country which we call Cilicia, were governed by their 
own kings, and divided into two petty kingdoms, viz. 
the Theban and the Lyrneflian ; in the former ruled the 
family of Eetion, in the latter that of Evenus. Thefe 
kingdoms did not extend beyond the territories of Thebejs 
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and 



(G) Which gave rife to the proverbs, Cilix haud facile verum 
dicit ; Cilicium exitium ; and to the" faying of Pherecrates, Dii 
femper nobis imponunt, more Cilicium ; that is, A Cilician 
fcarce ever fpeaks the truth ,• Cilician cruelty j The gods, like 
the Cilicians, always deceive us. (32) 



(52) vide Chiliad. Erafori. verbo Ciji» 
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and Lyrnefllis, two cities in the famous plain called the 
plain of Thebes, often mentioned both by the Greek and 
Jvatin writers, as haying been the occafion of frequent dif- 

putes between the Lydians and Myfians, and in the Roman 

times between the neighbquring princes of /\fia Minor. 
After the fettling of the Cilicians in that country which 
from them was called Cilicia, we find no mention made 
of their kings till the time of Gyrus, to whom they vo- 
luntarily fubrnittep*, contipuing fubjec*t to the Perfianstilj 




the overthrow of that empire, but governed to the time of 
^\rtaxerxes Mnemon by kings of their own nation. He- 
rodotus indeed counts Cilicia among the Perlian Satrapies 1 j 

ut from oilier writers it is mapifeft ? tha.t the Cilicians 
were governed by kings of their own in the time of Xer? 
xes k and Artaxerxes Mnemon. After the downfal of 
the Perlian empire Cilicia became a Macedonian province, 
and on the death of Alexander fell to the (hare of Seleucus, 
and continued under his defendants till it was by Pompey 
reduced to a Roman province. As a proconfular province, 

it was firft governed by Appius Claudius Pulcher, and af- 
ter him by Cicero, who reduced feveral ftrong- holds on 
mount Amanus, in which fome Cilicians had fortified 



themfelves and held out againft his predecefTor, for which 
lie was faluted by the army with the title of Imperator or 
General, All Cilicia being thus brought under fubje&ion, 
}t was firft divided into Cilicia Campeftrisand Trachaeaj 
the former became a Roman province, but the latter was 

governed by kings appointed by the Romans till the reign 
of Vefpafianjf when the family of Tracodementus being 
pxtincT:, this part too was made a province of the empire, 
and the who|e dividecj. into Cilicia Prima, Cilicia Secunda, 
and Ifaujia \ the fir ft took in a\\ Cilicia Campeftris, the 
fecond the coaft of Cilicia Trachaea, and the laft the inland 



parts of the fame divifion ; and in this ftate it continued 
till the divifion of the empire. 

As to the fucceffion of the Cilician kings we areal- 

jnoft quite jn the dark. Thofe we find mentioned by the 
^ntients, are Eetion,- who reigned before their migration 
into Cilicia and affifted Priam againft the Greeks. He was 
Icing of Thebes only, in the defence of which city he was 
with his feven fons killed, as we read in Homer K by A- 



ehilles. The famous Andromache, He&or's wife, was 



h 



* Herodot* !. sii. ' * vid. Xenoph. Cyrdpied. I vii. Diodor. 
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his daughter. Evenus reigned in Lyrneffus during th 
Trojan war, and is likewife mentioned by FJomer m . He 
was fucceeded i&his petty kingdom by his Tons Mines and 
Epiftropus, who Tiding with the Trojans were both killed 



601 



by Ach 



Syennefis I. who was contemporary with 



Alyattes king of 




Cyaxares king of the Medes, and 



Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, as we have hinted in 



the hiftories of Media and Lyd 



Horomedon mention 



ed by Herodotus 



Svennefis II. who aflifted Xerxes in 



his expedition againft G 



and is greatly commended 



by ^fchylus. Syennefis III. who aflifted, tho' much 
gainft his will, Cyrus the younger againft his brother Ar 
taxerxes. After Kis death we find no mention of king 



but only of governors of Cil 



ppointed by the king 



of Perfia ; whence we conclude him to have been the laft 



that reigned 
Alexander. 



1 



before the country was fubdued 




Of the kings that reigned feveral ag 



after 



Cilicia Trachaea we {hall have occafion to fpeak here 



after 



m . Idem. Iliad B. 



15 Herodpt. I. viL 
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Herodot, 
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HAP. 





The fabulous and heroic times ; Containing 
the hiltory of the antient kingdoms 
Sicyon, Argos, Attica, Bceotia, Arcadia, 

Theffaly, Corinth, of Sparta to Lycur- 

gus, and fome others of lefs note, to their 
feveraliy becoming common-wealths; 






T. 




An account of the fabulous and heroic times 

in general. 



T being the defign of this chapter to open the way to 

the hiftory of Greece, by tracing the feveral nations 
of it, as far as can be done with probability, to their pri- 
mitive, weak, rude, and obfcure originals j and by point- 
ing out the various fteps by which they raifed themfelves, 
from the loweft beginnings, to that flouriftiing ftate in 
Original of which they came at length to excel all the world in learn- 
the Greeks, ing, in arts and fciences, in politenefs, in the excellency 

of their laws and government, and in the ftrength and 

valour of their armies ; we cannot reafonably expect, that 
our readers will reft fatisfied with our bare endeavouring 
to give them the beft account that can be had of this long 
and perplexed epocha, clear of all the monftrous fictions 

with which the extravagant fancies of the poets, and the 
vanity and ignorance of the" Grecian writers, have fluffed 
it. We (hall therefore ftrive to make the beft and fliorteft 
way we can through thi^long period of 900 years, whole 
antient monuments, though difguifed under the tales 
the moft unnatural actions of the gods, fuch as their adul- 
teries, rapes, murders, and the like, and the incredible 

exploits 
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Chap. 17. Fabulous and heroic times. 

exploits of their heroic offspring (A) ; yet, when divefted , 
from the fable, afford at leaft fo much light to thofe dark 
times, that ail hiftory of this country would be juftly 

thought imperfect without fome fhort account of them. 

The 



1 



(A) It will not be amifs to begin our notes on this fabulous 
epoeha with offering fome tolerable account for that heap, of 
monftrous fables under which the hiftory of it is couched; and it 
will, upon examination, appear to flow from fome, if not all, 
of the following reafons : 

1 . From the genius of thofe languages in which thefe antient 
monuments were written, which was altogether figurative, and 
whofe elegance confifted in the boldeft and molt fublime allufions 
and metaphors. 

2. From the writers themfelves, who, being all poets, and re- 
cording thefe tranfactions in ftiort fonnets, to be learned by heart 
and fung upon proper occafions, did ftill inhance upon their na- 
tive idiom in poetic pieces, and made choice of the molt ftrained 
and furprifing allegories, that they might make the deeper and 
more lalling impreifion both on thofe who fang, and thofe who 
heard them. 

^ 3. From an ambitious affectation of antiquity, equal or fupe- 
rior to other contemporary nations , or perhaps rather from 3 
ihame of their mean and low extraction, and of their rude, not 
to fay brutifh, anceftors, who like wild beafts did live by prey- 
ing upon one another, having no law or rule, but that of the 
tfrongeft arm, The confcioufnefs of which made fome of them 

fetch their original from certain great heroes begot by fome lea- 
cherous god, either upon fome kind goddefs or ftraggling nymph, 
whilit others contented themfelves with pretending , that they 
fprung like mufhrooms out of their own native foil. 

4. This might be alfo another reafon, why they transformed into* 

fictitious monfters thofe real ones amongft them, whofe cruel and 
infamous actions they could not either palliate or obliterate. 

5. From the high efteem they had for thofe renowned heroes, 
who cleared the country of thofe pefts of mankind. They could 
not, it feems, look upon the arduous, and yet fuccefsful, labours 
of a Minos, Hercules, or a Thefeus in this fo beneficial a pro- 
vince, without fuppofing them to have been more than mortal 
men, or at leaft without an ambition to make them pafs in future 
ages for the offspring of fome of the gods , 

6. From an imitation of, or rather an emulation to outdo, the 

antient Hebrew heroes, both in their extraction and in their 
wonderful exploits; thus we find a great part of the character of 
Hercules to be a mere compound of thofe of a Samfon, Gideon, 

Jephtha, and other jewilh worthies. The fame may be faid of 

feveral others (1). 



TO vid. ^xot, deV«ri$. Hviet defnonft, Evang. k al mult- 
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Geography The limits of Greece, not as they were ^afterwards 
of Greece. en ] ar g e ^ 5 either by continual fending out of colonies, or 

conquefts which Hill carried their name with them, 
which will be beft feen in the next chapter, but only as 
they retate to our prefent epocha, extended from north to 
fouth, that is, from the long ridge of mountains, which 




divided it from Macedonia, and from the river Strymon, 
by which it was parted from Thrace, the promontory 
of Tenarus, the utmoft fouthern extent of Ipeloponnefus, 
about 6 deg. 20 min. or 380 miles. And from eaft to 
weft, that is, from the iEgean to the Ionian fea, about 5 
deg. 10 min. or 310 miles. It contained the following 
kingdoms : In Peloponnefus, Sicyon t Argcs, Meffenia, 
Corinth, Achaia Propria, Arcadia and Laconia. Out 
of it, or in Graecia Propria, thofe of Attica, Megara, 
Bceotia, Locris, Epichnemidia, Doris, Pfrocis, Locris^ 
Ozolcea, and iEtolia, In Epirus, the Moloffi, Amphi- 
lochi, Cafliopoei, Drceopes, CLaones, Thefprotii, Al- 
menii, and Acarnania. In Theflaly, it contained the 
countries of ThelTaliotis, Eftiotis, Pelafgiotis, Magnefia, 
;and Phthia a . All thefe have, at one time or other been fe- 
verally governed by kings of their own, whofe names we 
only find occafionally mentioned in the hiftory of the more 
confiderable kingdoms of Argos, Attica,- Thebes, and 
arta, of the Argonautic expedition, and of the Trojan 
war b . . The fuller defcription arid hiftory of thofe chief 
kingdoms will be feen in the following fe&ions; of the reft 
we muft content onrfelves with a bare mention, becaufe we 
know very little except their names. 
Their van-- For this reafon it cannot be expected, that we mould 

enter into a critical enquiry into the names and original of 
thofe various inhabitants of antient Greece, The general 
names by which they were known, and mentioned by old 
hiftorians and geographers,were thofe ofGraioi andGraicoi c 

(B). Thefe they quickly changed for thofe of Aehaei and Hel 
Jenes d , by which they are generally called in antient au- 

ft 

thors 

a Dehisvid. Ptol. Herodot, D. Sicul Mela, Cluver. & 

.mult. b Pausan. Apotl. & al, c Callimach. Hym. in 

Sophoc. & al. d Thucydid. 1. i. Aristot. in Meteor. I. i. c." 14 
Steph. Byzpnt. &c. 




•us 





* 

(B) From Grzecus the father, or, according to others, the fon 
©f Theffalusj who gave name to TheffaJy (2). JSut by a modem 

critm 

(2) Eufeb„ Chronic. Iiidor. Orig. l. xiv. c, 4. plin. Nat. Hifr J, 

iv. c. 7. Suid. & Steph, Byzanc. in Voc. Xtcum & e^ra** 



A 



Chap. 




Fabulous and Heroic times. 



thors (C ). Another name by which they were known iri 

feveral parts of v Greece was that of Pelafgi, which the 
Arcadians, who are generally reckoned the antienteft people, 
of it, do challenge from their pretended founder Pelafgus, 
who, we find, did get fuch footing in : Peloponnefus, that 
the whole peninfulawas from him called Pelafgia e . W® 
find *hefe Pelafgians, for whom fome critics and antiqua- 
ries have found a much older original (D), fpread in ma-, 

' ■ : '- ny. 



Id fub VOC. HtKvxQwr& 



critic (3) derived from Ragau the fame with Reu the fon of Peleg 
(4), by the tranfpofition of a letter to foften the found 

(C) The firfl fuppofed from Achaeus the fon of Xuthus, the 
fon of Hellen and father of Ion 5 or, according to the fable, the 
fon of Jupiter (5) ; the other from Hellen abovementioned, the" 

fon of Deucalion and father of Dorus, • from whom came the* 

Dores, afterwards a famous nation in Greece. 

Thucydides obferves rightly, however, that the name of 
Hellenes did not univerfally obtain over Greece ; fince Homer„ 
who wrote fo long after the liege of Troy, doth only call them 
fo who followed Achilles from Phthiotis (6). 

(D) Thefe (7) fuppofe, that the defendants of Peleg, the 
fourth in defcent from Shem the fon of Noah^ whom tjbey fuppofe. 
to have been the father of the Scythians, were the firft who 
peopled Greece ; and that they only foftned the, name of Peleg, 
or, according to the feptuagint and vulgate, Pfcajeg, their proge-. 
nitor, aud called themfelves Pelafgians. Tne lalt of thdfe au- 
thors confirms this opinion, drawn from the affinity between the 
Hebrew and antient Greek, from the various dialecTs and pro- 
nunciations of the latter, which in the Doric comes nearelt to 
the eaftern tongues j and from the remainder of thofe tongues, 
efpecially in thofe places where the Pelafgians have been, which 
Bochart. thought of Phoenician, but our author will rather have 
of Hebrew extraction. 

All this is further confirmed by a pafTage in-Epiphanius, who 
fays (8), that from the age of Therah downward, Phaleg and 
Ragau removed towards the clime of Europe to part of Scy thia, 

and were joined to thofe nations from which the Thracians came. 

This 



(3)Salmaf. de re Hellcnift. p. 2. c. 1. ap. Hind, introd. in 
Hilt. Gr*c. (4) 1 Chron. i. 25. Gen. xi. 18, 19. 

(5) vid. Byzant fub voce \ mtA . ' (6) Thucydid, 1. i. 

(7) Grot. Salmaf. & Stilling tot.prig. Sacr. ' i ill c. 4. ($) 

Epift. ad Acas, & Paul, 
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ny other parts of Greece, as in Attica, Theflaly ancT 

Epirus 5 in which laft they have been fuppofed by fome f 



to have laid the foundation of the Dodonean oracle. 



But 



die moft antient name of all is univerfally allowed to be 
that of Iones, which the Greeks themfelves derive from 
Ion the fon of Xuthus, or, as the fable hath it, of Apol- 
lo by Creufa the daughter of Erechtheus, andgrandfon to 
Deucalion s. But it is more probable, as Jofephus affirms 11 , 
that their original is of much older date, and that Javan, 
the fon of Japhet and grandfon of Noah, and his defcen- 
dants were the firft who peopled thefe countries, as the 



learned Bochart feems to have proved 




guments 1 (E). 



very ftrong ar- 



It 



f vid. Strab. Geogr. 1. v. vid. & Paufan. in Attic. & 




aant fub voce ^ct^ct. 
ii c. 7. Paufan. Achaic. 



£ vid. Herodot. L viii. Apollod; I. 



h Ant. 1. i. c. 7 



1 



Phaleg. 1. 3, 



This laft paffage, where-ever Epiphanius got it, has been 
fufficiently confuted by Bochart (9), who fhews* that both Phaleg 
and Ragau, and their defendants , continued ftill in the confines of 

Media and Armenia, And we have elfewhere Ihewn f, that the 
Seythians were the defcendants of Magog, and not of Phaleg or 
Ragau. They were the ions of Japhet and not of Shcm, who 
divided the ifles of the gentiles (10). We mall therefore leaves 
the Pelafgians to their own founder, and find a much more likely 
one for the antient Greeks in the following note. 

(E) 1. From the authority of Jofephus above quoted. 2. 
from the name itfelf of the patriarch, without the points, found- 
ing more properly Jon than Javan. . 3. From the authority of 
Jvlofes, who fays (11), that by thefe (the fons of Japhet) were the 
jfles of the Gentiles divided ; which, according to the genius of 
the Hebrew, means, not iflands properly fo called, but ail mari- 
time countries, at any diftance from Paleftine, especially thofe 
which are along the Mediterranean. 4. From that of the pro- 
phets (12), who call Graecia by. the name of Jon, or, 
pointed, Javan. According to which the Jews have, all along to 
this day called the Greek tongue flfJ?* Javanith. 

All this is further confirmed by our author from the clear re-' 
mains of Elifha Javan's eldeft fon (13), which were ftill to be 
found in that of Elis, one of the antient kingdoms of Peloponne- 
fus. 



as 




Phaleg 1. ii. c. 14. + See before, Vol. v. p. 388. 

(10) See Gen. x. ver. 2. ad 5. (11) Gen. x. 5. 

(12) vid. int. al.Efai.cap.uk. ver. 19. Dan. viii. 21. x. 20. 

(13) Gen. x. 4. 
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Chap, i 7. Fabulous and heroic times. 1 

1 

It is true indeed, that among the Greeks themfelves; ioaesdcfcei 

only the original^ Athenians and fuch colonies as fprang ded from J ; 
from them were called Iones, but then it is plain beyond Van ' 
exception, that other nations called all the inhabitants of 
Greece by that name ; witnefsthe teftimony of He fy chius k , 
and the fcholiaft on AriftopHanes and thofe palTages of 
holy writ mentioned in the laft note. We omit the names 
of feveral other people amdng the antient Greeks, which 
were fuppofed to have been the oldeft or all, but which do 
appear by far to have been the firft peoplers of that 




country; fuch were the Aones, Hyanthes, Leleges, Dry 
opi, Caucones, Jemmices, and others mentioned 
Strabo m , but which may be better fuppofed to have been 

reliquesof the old Carians, who, Thucydides tells us, 
made frequent incurfions into Greece n . 

If we look upon this infant ftate of Greece with re- The man 
fpeel: to its inhabitants, it appears, even by the confeffion ner ? of th 
of their own writers, to have been one cpntinued, uncul- Q^^ 
tivated defart, inhabited by favage creatures fcarcely re- . 
moved one degree from brutes ; men living indifferently, 
on every fruit, herb, or root, that came in their way, and 
lying either in the open fields, or at beft fheltering them* 
felves from the inclemency of the weather, in dens 
clefts and hollow trees °. The firft improvement they 
made to their way of living was exchanging their old food 
for the more wholefome acorns, building themfelves huts 
to lleep in, and covering their bodies with the fkins of 
beafts. All this it feems they were beholden to Pelafgu? 
abovementioned p, whofe memory was highly reverenced 
among them upon that account. But this reformation in 
their way of living wrought none upon their manners. On 

the contrary, they, who had no occafion to fight for any 

thing but a hole to fleep in, began now to envy and rob one 
another of thefe new acquifitions. This in time put them 
under a neceflity of joining themfelves into companies under 
fome head, that they might either more fafely plunder their; 
neighbours, or preferve what they had got. Laws they had 
none, except that of the ftrongeft arm ; fo that they only 
lived fafeft and moft quietly,who inhabited the moft craggy 
and barren fpots of ground, whilft thofe, who were more 
pleafantly or fruitfully feated, were continually liable to be 

d i fpoflefled 



k Sub voce 1mm. 1 Ap. Hind. Introduft. in hift. Graec. 
m Geogr. 1. vii. » lib. i, 0 vid. Herat. Satir. & Paufan. in 
Arcadic. p Id. ibid. 
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difpoflefled by new invaders. Henee if was, that Greece 

for a long .time had no fettled inhabitants, but was in a con-> 

tinuai fluctuation, the weakeft being always fure to be 

turned out by the ftrorigeft. Their gigantic nze and ftrength 
if we may believe Plutarch % added fo much to their info- 
lence and cruelty, that they feemed to glory in commit- 
ting the greateft a£ts of violence and barbarity on thofe 
that unhappily fell into their hands. 
• The cafe did not alter much for the better after they 
came to form themfelves into regular focieties, and build 
themfelves towns and cities for fafety. Attica feems the 
only place that was free from thofe incurfi ons, becaufe it 
was deftituteof every thing that could invite a plundering 
enemy ; but thofe cities fared worft which were fituate 
on the fea-coafts, becaufe they were in continual danger. 
Pirates and 0 ^ being plundered either by fea or land ; for pirates did 
tokkrs. not lefs infeft all thofe feas, than the robbers did the land. 

And this was one main caufe why moft of the antient 
cities of Greece were built at fome diftancefrom the more, 
but even in thefe, as all their fafety confiifted in the refifhnce 
they could make againft an invader, fo their inhabitants were 

under a neceffity of going constantly armed, and to be ever 
on their guard. 
Another mifchief arifing from thefe continual piracies 

and robberies was, that the far greater part of their land 
did lie uncultivated, fo that men only planted and fowed 
as much as was barely neceffary for their prefent fup- 

Negleft of P ort > anc * wne re ^here was fuch an univerfal neglect of 
agriculture, agriculture, there could be as little room for any difcove- 
Tradfs. ries in other ufeful arts and trades at land, as in com- 
merce and navigation at fea. Hence it is alfo, that whilft 
other antient nations, as the Jews, the Egyptians, Mi- 
dianites, and Phoenicians, had improved them to a very 
great degree, as we have feen in their feveral hiftories, the 
Greeks alone feem to have been the only ftrangers to them; 
infomiich, that one may reafonably queflion, by Homer's 
making oxen the ftandard of the value of things, whether 
they knew the ufe of money even in his days. One art 



of war. however, one would have expected them to have been ve- 
ry expert in, that of war, and the only one indeed they 
feemed to have had a value for ; but even here, the very 



reverfe may be inferred from what the fame poet tells us, 




1 1n Thefe©, 

* 
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bf Tome of his heroes putting whole fquadrons of therii 

to flight. 

We fhall hav£ oceafion to (hew in the fetjuel* that they and 

had no letters till Cadmus brought them thither but of ehce ®* 
Phaenicia, whofe alphabet* confifting only of fifteen let 



ters, was not perfected into that of twenty-four till many 



after him. It was from him likewife that they 
learned arithmetic* navigation, and commerce 5 as for o- 
ther. fciences, they continued much longer ftrangers to 

them ; and it was not till fome of their great men began to 
travel into Egypt and other kingdoms, and the Celtes 



made their frequent incurfions ihto Greece f , that they 
began to have fome knowledge and relifh for them. We 
are indeed told * that Orpheus*, Mufaeus and fome othersj 
Who went into the firft of thofe countries much earlier, did 
bring a great deal ofthe Egyptian divinity and religious ritesf 

from thence *. But as for attronomy* geometry, philofophy,, 

and magic* they were fetched long after* the firft from} 

Babylon, the next from Egypt, and the laft from Perfia s $ 
fo ignorant we find them of the firft of thefe fciences, that 
they knew of no other way of dividing the day than by 
dark and light, or time of fieeping and ivaking, nor the 
years, but by the time of fowing and reaping. . 

Their government was ftill more rude and barbaroUs; Their gp ; 
tvety city, and alrtioft every village or obfcure town, W a S veftMflefi * 
a petty tyranny, governed by a head, to whom neverthe- 
lefs they gave the name of king* Hence that Vaft number 
of fmall inconfiderable kingdoms with which this country 
(warmed, and of the greateft part of which' we know 
little elfe than their names, and that of one or fometimes' 
two of their petty mOnarchs, which are occafionally men- 
tioned in the hiftory of thofe of mote note, into which 
they, were afterwards blended either by alliances or cohquenV 
aws, at leaft a written body of them, we do not find 
they had till the times of the Athenian Archons 5 till then 
.all depended on the will aud the definitive fentence of 

their kings ; only in dubious and important cafes* it was 




ufual for them to confult fome oracle, of which they had 

tariety $ the two riioft famous were that of Jupiter at Do- 

doite 



, + See before, Vol. v. p. 408. * Herodot. 1, i, D. Ski& 
BiUL Hift. 1. i. • Ytf, Tatian. drat. cpnt. G/*tf 
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dona and that of Apollo at Delphi, lituated on the h 




Parnaffus. (F) 



Th 



(F) It will doubtlefs be expected, that we fhould fay at leaft 
fo much of thefe oracles as may enable our readers to frame an 
idea of them, fince they were efteemed of fuch concern, that 
fcarce any public affairs were tranfa&ed ( or hardly any private 
ones, if the perfons were in circumftances to pay for it ) without 
confulting fome of them ; but as a particular account of them 

all would carry us too far, we fhall content ourfdves with a 
fhort defcription of that of Delphi, as it was the molt celebrated 
and frequented of any, either in Greece or in any other part of 
the world, not only on account of its antiquity, contending even 
with that of Jupiter at Dodona, but becauie Apollo was fuppofed 
more peculiarly to prefide over, and to infpire men with the 
knowledge of futurity. Upon this account alfo it was efteemed 
to outdo all others in the elearnefs and certainty of its anfwers j 
and by the great concourfe of people who reforted to and en- 
riched it with prefents, it did likewife outihine all the reft in 
fplendor and wealth. 

Its foundation, origin and magnificence, fhall be feen in its 
proper place ; here we mail content ourfelves with a fliort ac- 
count of the manner in which it was wont to be confulted and 
delivered, and by way of fpecimen to the reft ; as for thofe of 
-other, countries, or other deities, the reader may, if he pleafe, 
fee them in our learned bilhop Potter's Grecian archaeology. 

ift, Thofe who confulted the oracle were to offer fome con- 
siderable prefent to the god. 2dly, They offered alfo fome fa- 
orifices to him, and according as thefe carried a good or bad 

omen, fo the Pythonefs confented or refufed to confult the deity., 

gdly, The queftion to be afked was be couched in as few 
words as poflibie. We omit iome other circumftances of lefs 
moment, and which varied according to time and place, the 
quality of the perfons confulting, and the nature of the queltio 

to be afked. 

2. The time for confulting the oracle was only one month 

in the year, and that was in the fpring ; the feventh day of that 
month was called Apollo's birth- day, becauie originally the Py- 
thonefs gave no anfwers but on that day, fo that they came fo 
thick to her, that they were forced to lengthen the time j in 
latter ages it came to be once a month (i ). 

3. The perfon who delivered the anfwer was to be a woman. 
They were originally to be virgins, but, one of them having 
been deflowered, they came at length to make choice of women 
•above fifty years of age, that in cafe the fame misfortune mould 
happen to them, their ihame miglu be out of danger of being 
difcovered by pregnancy. Yet even thefe they obiiged to go 



apP a 



reiled 



(1) Plutarch. Grsec. Quzeft. g r 
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Their religion was frill worfe than all the reft, being &eligi 

little elfe than a corruption, if we may be allowed that 

word, of the Egyptian theology, brought thither at firft . 

0.12 by 

apparelled like virgins, but in a plain and homely drefs, that 
they might give no temptation to their cuftomers. 

Pythia, the name that was given to the woman that delivered 
the oracle, is varioufiy derived, by fome, in memory of the 

ferpent Pytho killed by Apollo, by others otherwife ; but molt 
probably from Pytho* which was but another name for Delphi, 
the place where this oracle was given> as we fhall fee in the 
fequel of this hiftory. 

When all the previous ceremonies had" been performed on tha 
enquirer's part* this Pythia, having warned herfelf in the foun* 
tain Caftalis at the foot of Parnaflus, and fliaken the laurel-tree 
that grew by it, Ihe crowned herfelf with a garland of thofe 
leaves, and fometimes alfo did eat fome of them ; and then 
afcended the celebrated Tripod or Tripus, and fitting down 
upon it waited for the impulfe of the god. 

What kind of machine this wonderful Tripod was, is varioufly 
canvafled, and to as little purpofe. Some take it to have been 
a brafs pot filled with duil, through which a miraculous vapour: 
was conveyed into the belly of the Pythonefs, and thence came 
out at her mouth ; others fay, it was filled with pebbles, by the 
agitation of whom Ihe conceived the mind of the deity * 9 others 
fay, that it was large enough for her to plunge herfelf into ; but 
the moft probable opinion is, that it was a table or feat on which 

me either leaned or fat (3). 

It was called Tripod becaufe it had three feet, alluding, ao» 
cording to fome, to the three great celeftial circles, viz. the two 
tropics, and the equinoctial line ; but moie probably, if they 
had any original meaning, from the three periods of time, paft, 
prefent and future. They had more than one of thefe Tripods. 
The moft antient of them was that which the people of that 
country caufed to be fet over the "mouth of the miraculous cave, 
after they had found out its prophetic power. The next is faid 
to have been wrought by Vulcan, and prefented to Apollo by 
Pelops king of the Eleans ; but the moil famous one was that 
which the fifhermen drew up with their nets, and, being ad- 
judged by the oracle to the worthieft of the feven wife men who 
flourilhcd then in Greece, and through modefty refufed by him> 
was dedicated to this Delphic Apollo. The two firft appear to 
have been of brafs, and the laft was of gold ; fome think alfo, 
there were likewife more th:in one Pythia at the fame time, bus 

without 

I 

(2) Lyfiftr. Scholiaft. in Ariftoph. ap. Potter Archseolog. 
1. h*. c. 9. (3) Ccel. Rhodig. left, antia^. 1. viii. c 15. ap. 

eund , 
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by Gecrops, an Egyptian exile and founder of the Attic 

monarchy, who, according to Paufanias, did firft introduce 
the worfhip of Jupiter into his new kingdom. Orpheus, 
Daedalus* and Melampus, went and fetched new fupplies of 

Egyptic idolatry and fuperftition ; and Greece was foon 

after 



without any good foundation (4) ? however, when {he, who 

officiated as fuch, had received the divjne afflatus into her belly,, 
from whence {he was called, eyfaarp^oq and qspvotxavnc, ftie 
began fometimes to fwel!, foam at the mouth,, tear her hair and 
flem, like one in the firongeh 1 pbrenfy, af other times her fpirit 
moved her more gently. Sometimes theparoxyfm has been fo<. 
terrible, that it hath feared away the priefts as well as the con- 
fulters, and one of them is faid to have died by the violence of 
it (5). Some add, that a dragon or ferpent has been feen to 
return the anfwer from under the Tripod, and that the Pythia 
Was once killed by him, . , 

The, anfwer was returned viva voce,, and in hexameter or 
heroic verfe. Paufanias attributes this form of anfwering to the: 
famed Phoemonoe the firir. Delphic Pythia. But the hymn of 
Feou, a Delphic lady, attributes it to Olen,. who with his 
Hyperboreans inftituted this oracle, and changed their ruftk> 
profe into the fmooth and heroic verfe.. 

But though this oracle was the moft famed for the ctearnefs 
and truth of its anfwers, infomuch, that it was often applied to, 

to explain the more intricate ones of other places, yet was it 

not without its ambiguities, fo as to be eafily applicable to the 
event, let it fall which way it would. Herodotus gives us fome 
inftances of this kind of amphibolious anfwers given to Crcefus, 
of which that- unfortunate king,, a munificent votary to the 
Delphic god, juftly complains, as having, more than once or 
twice miffed him to his ruin (6) . 

The reader may fee a number of other inftanees of the fame 
nature in Paufanias (7), befides thofe which we Ihall have occa- 
fion to mention in the fequel, and* which, though fulfilled contrary 



to the meaning and expectation of the confulters, yet feemed 



to be dire&ed by fome forefeeing being,, becauie they Hill 
anfwered the prediction, though in a different fenfe. Of this 
nature was that which forewarned Epaminondas to beware of 
what the Greeks called the Pelagos ; by which he underllanding 
. it to mean the fea which they called ^emyoq, forbore to go 
into any {hip or galley, whereas it was thetMantinean wood of 
that name, of which the oracle bid him beware. Much after 

the 



(4) Vener. de divinat. (5) Vid. Plutarch, de de- 

feft. Orac. (6) lib. i. (7) In Aicad. Vid. 

& eund. in Phoc. & Potter ubi fupra. 
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after fur nifhed with a number of deities, fuited to the 
tafte of their brutal votaries, and with a fan&ion and pre- 
cedent for every*unfocial and unnatural Vice. To this def- 
perate and univerfal degeneracy of the Grecian nation it 
is, that we have ventured in a former note to afcribe in 
fome meafure all the fabulous accounts, which the poets 
ave given us concerning the birth, extraction, ' and ex- 
travagant exploits of thofe famous heroes, who beftowed 
£0 much pains and time 'to reform and abolifh it. Of this 
number were Minos, Hercules, Thefeus and many more, 
of whom we {hall fpeak in the fequel, fome of whom 
cleared the feas, others the land, of that peftilent race, 
and others, laftly, by wholefome laws, by the introduction 
of commerce, arts, and fciences, laid the happy foundati- 
ons for that politenefs and grandeur, for which they were 
fo juftly famed in after- ages. 

This fabulous epoch, as it includes all that the poets Tfie chrono- 
have fung and hiftarians : recorded, concerning the founda- lo sy of this 
tion of all the antient Grecian monarchies, the exploits of y ear * 0 f the 
the G recian heroes, their wars and other tranfa&ions from flood, 910. 

the end of the Trojan war and upwards^ to the foundation JjJjjJ ^ 
of the Sicyonian kingdom the moft antient of all, amounts ' 
40905 years, that is from A. M. 19 15. when iEgialeus 
is faid to have laid the foundation of his kingdom, to the 
deftru&ion of Troy, A. M, 2820. (G) K But as un 




der 



•* Vid„ Uffer. Ann. fub utroque an.' ex Caftor, ap Eufeb, 
Chronic. 



the fame nature is the Carthaginian general faid to have beefc 

deceived, when he was told by another oracle that he fliould be 
buried in Libya s from which he concluded, that after having 
beaten the Romans he mould return and die in his own country* 
whereas the oracle meant the town of Libyffa in Bithynia, 
but according to our author called by the Nicomedians Libya, 
in which he died. 

It was for this reafon, that thefe predictions, attributed by the 
Heathens to fome godhead, were by the primitive father* 
afcribed to the devil, who, though uncapable to dive into futurity^ 
yet could give a greater guefs into it than any mortal ; but 
we leave the difquifition of fucb queftions to divines, as well 
as the times and caufes of thefe oracles - ceafing in the heathen 
world, though this laft we may perhaps touch upon, when we 

come to refume the fequel of the Jewilh hiftory. 

(G) We need not tell our readers, that this chronology is far 

snough from being unqueftionable 1 thofe who have read Sir 
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der this period are contained the hiftories of the feveral 
following manarchies ; I. That of Sicvon abovementio- 
ned : 2. Of Argos and Mycense : 3. Attica 4. Bceotia ; 

Arcadia; 6. ThefTaly : 7. Corinth: 8. Sparta, and 
fame others, from their foundation to their either becom- 
ing incorporate with others, or to their feverally refolving 
themfelves into commonwealths ; this laft circumftance will 
pblige us both to extend it beyond what is properly called 
the fabulous and heroic epocha down to the times of their 
refpective change of government, and to give a fuller 




chronology of each kingdom under each diftin£t head. 

Other meter ial tranfa&ions under this period are chief- 
ly thofe that follow, the Ogygian and Deucalion floods ; 
the murder committed by the daughters of Danaus on their 
hufbands ' y the labours of Hercules ; the unfortunate ad- 
ventures of CEdipus ; the Argonautic expedition ; and the 

wars of Minos and Thefeus ; the exploits and adventures, 
of Prometheus, Epimetheus, and Atlas ; thofe of Perfeus 
and Bellerophon ; the rapes oi ? Io, Europa, and Hehna; 
the war of the Epigoni or feven champions againft Thebes; 
the Trojan war, fpoken of in a former chapter ; the fatal 
end of the greateft part of the Grecian chiefs; the in- 
famous exploits of the gods ; and in a word, all the heroic 

deeds of their pretended offspring, in fupprefling robbers 

and 



Ifaac Newton on this fubjeft will eafily agree with him, that 
the reigns of the feveral kings of Sicyon, Argos, &c. are fpun 
Out to an unnatural length, they amounting one with another 
to thirty- five and forty years apiece, which is almoft double the 
tims that thofe of Judah and Ifrael reigned. 

It is alfo not unlikely, that the foundation of the Sicyo- 
nian kingdom is vaftly antedated, and that the eleven or twelve 
kings whom they pretend to have reigned between Apis and 

Epaphus or Epopeus, whom our author thinks to have been 
two names for the fame perfon, were only feigned, and inter- 
larded here to add the greater antiquity to that kingdom. 
"We are tojd, that it began 232 years before the time of In- 
achus,.0£ 1 3 1 3 years before the firft Olympiad (8) j but what 
certainly can there be in a tradition of fuch a length; 

The fame fault may be fuppofed to run through the whole 
chronology of the other kingdoms belonging to this epoch, 
fmce their foundation is likewife previous to the Olympiads, 

before which all computation of time is dark, precarious, and;, 
in. man^ inftances, notoriously falfe, 

* * 

f8) Caftar ap, Eufeb^Chron, Vi<l Newt. ChronoL 
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and pyrateS;, pulling down tyrants, protecting the opprefled, 
and for forming the Greek nation by degrees from anarchy, 

cruelty, and bafbarifm, into a polite, warlike, and 
ous people. 







T. II. 



The Hiftory of the an tient kingdom of 

Sieyon. 




I C Y O N has the firft place in this dark province of 
antiquity, both as being older than all the reft, and 
becaufe it boafts a fucceffion of twenty-fix kings, whofe 
feveral reigns makes up an epoch of nine-hundred and 
iixty years and upwards. Its original name wasiEgiala, 
given to it by Agialeus, the fuppofed founder and firft Names 
monarch of it. Whether the whole kingdom, or only its 
metropolis, were called by that name, is not certain ; but 
it exchanged it afterwards for that of Apia, from Apis the 
4th king from ^Egiaieus, and in procefs of time it had 
that of Sicyon given to it, which was that of their 19th 
monarch, who reigned about 40 years after its fuppofed 
foundation, and from that time, not only the kingdom, 
but the whole peninfula of Peloponnefus, was called Si- 
cyonia, until its diflblution, and even beyond it 

This little kingdom was fituate on the north part or * Situat - 1Q11 * 

Peloponnefus, fince called the bay of Corinth. It had 
the province of Achaia on the weft, and the Ifthmus 
which joins the peninfula to the continent of Greece on 
the eaft. What its extent was cannot be known. The 

capital of it is fuppofed to have been fituate upon the river 
Afopus in about thirty- eight degrees and a half of north 
latitude, and twenty-three degrees and a half of eaft longi- 
tude, having the bay of Corinth on the north, the reft of 
the Peloponnefus on the other three points b . 

Its territory was rich, abounding with corn, vines, °" Naturala 
live-trees, and other commodities, befides fome iron mines. art y^ai ^ 
was in procefs of time very much adorned, by Sicyon rities. 

and his fucceflbrs, with temples, altars, monuments and 

Q^q 4 ftatuesj 




*Stephan. de Urb, Strab. *Strab. Mela &al. 
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ilatues, of all their gods and antient -monarchs. It would 

be juftly efteemed the artfienteft mornarchy in the world, 
not excepting even thofe of Egypt and'Aflyria, were it 
true, that its founder lived about 150 years after the flood, 
that is about 200 years before Noah's death, as fomehave 
computed it from Eufebius, who affirms this monarchy to 
have been founded 1 31 3 years before the firft olympiad 0 . 

that miftake has been rectified by other chronologers, 
make him contemporary with Terah Abraham's 
father, and to have began his reign about the year of the 

which 



world 1915, or even later about A. M. 2236 d , 
brings it fomewhat lower than the year of the flood 900 ; 
befides it is not improbable, ?ls Sir Ifaac Newton obferves, 
that chronologers have fplit Apis Epapjius ( the 4th in de? 
fcent from ./Egialeus ) into two kings, and between thein 
$iave inferted eleven or twelve feigned names of kings who 
did nothing, and thereby have made its founder iEgialeus 
300 years older than his brother Phoroneus % the fon of 
Inachus and founder of Phoronium, (ince called Argos, 
The truth is, we know nothing of thefe princes, hut their 
ziames and the years they are affirmed to have reigned; 
The fame indeed may be (aid of the greateft part of their 
fuccefTors, We meet with no memorable action or con- 
queft performed by_any of them during the long fpace 0 
$60 years ; though this epocha, dark and remote; as it is, 
js fo fruitful of the moil furprizing exploits in moft other 

contemporary kingdoms. However, we (hall here fub- 
Join a lift of thofe twenty- fix monarchs with the length of 
their reigns, as we find it tranfmitted to us* 




_ 

e ; Heyl. ex Eufeb. Chronic, 
f MW» ChroBoL in trod. p. 6, 
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Kings of Sicyon. 



Reigned Years, 



1 iEgialeus 

2 Europs . 
Telchinor Selchin 



4 Apis 



Thelxion or 
Thelafion 



6 iEgirus 

Eurymachus al. 

Thurimachus 
Leucippus 
9 Moflapius 
\o Peratus 

11 Plemneus 

12 Orthopelis 

j 3 Marathon 





52 
45 

20 
25 

52 

34 
45 




47 
46 

48 
6 3 




o 



Reigned Years; 



14 Marathus 

15 iEchyiaeus 

16 Corax 

17 Epopaeus 

18 Lapmedon 

19 Sicyon 

20 Polybus 
2j Inacbus or 

lanifchus 

I 

22 Phceftus 

■ 

23 Adraftus 

24 Polyphides 

25 Pelafgus 

26 geuxippus 



3.0 

55 

30 

35 
40 

45 
40 




4 

3i 
20 

32 



In all years 962 



There is little elfe to be found in hiftory worth notice 

concerning thefe monarchs, belides what we hinted above, 
Thofe that are the moll remarkable in the lift are, 1. 
iEgialeus the founder ; 2, Apis, from whom the country 



was called Apia 5 3 



.rEgirus 



the fuppofed founder of the 



antient city of -fligira, fituate on a high and almoft inac 



eeffible hill ; once the capital of Achaia properly fo called 



and now fuppofed to be the fmall village of Hylocaftro ; 4 
Marathon, of whom the famous fields ofMarathon had pro- 
bably their name ; 5. Epopaeus, who built a {lately temple to- 



Minerva and adorned it with his own trophies ; 6. 



Sicyon 



from whom the whole country and peninfula- took the 
name of Sicyonia. He is likewife fuppofed to have either 



built, or at laft enlarged, the metropolis of the kingdom, 



and to have called it by his own name. 

Aft er the death of Zeuxippus the laft king In the lift- 



that flare is faid to have been governed by the priefts of 
Apollo Carneus, five of whom held the fovereignty only 



during one 

nine years 




after which Amphi&yon held it 

and Qhafidemus the laft of them 

continued 
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continued in it eighteen years f . After this hierarchy had 
lafted thirty two years the Heraclidae, who were by that 
time returned into PeJoponnefus, becanie matters of it, 
or, according to Paufanias, the kingdom was incorporated 
with the Dores, and became fubjecl: to that of Argos 

the next antient kingdom to that of Sicyon. 

f Eufeb. Chron. s In Corinth. 






T. III. 



The Hiftory of the antient kingdom of 

Argos. 




already hinted in the laft fe£Uon, that not 

kingdom only of Sicyon, but the whole Pe- 
loponnefus, was called iEgiale and Apia from the firft and 

fourth kings of it. There were likewife two kings of the 

fame name in Argos ; the one the younger fon of Inachus 
the founder of the kingdom, and the other the fon of 
Phornutus the elder brother of iEgialeus*. Hence thefe two 

have been confounded with thofe of Sicyon, and their 

kingdom thought to have been of as antient, if not of older, 

date than the Sicyonian, and the country to have received 
their name not from the Sicyonian, but from the Argive 
monarch. In fo dark a difpute we can only fay, that the 
Argive iEgialeus being only a younger brother, and it not 
appearing that he reigned at all there, feeing his brother 
Phornutus left the kingdom to his own fon, it is not fo 
likely, that the country mould receive its name from him 
as from that of Sicyon. However, the kingdom foon 
.changed its name for that of Argolis from Argos, the fon 
of Jupiter by Niobe, who was filter to Apis, upon whom 
the kingdom devolved, becaufe Apis died without iflue. 
It jwas alfo called Hippium and Hippobdton from the 
neighbouring paftures, in which Neptune is faid to have 
fed his horfes b , or rather from an excellent breed of horfes 
Svhich that country was famed for. 

This 



* Apollodor. 1. ii. c. i. Vid. Hind. hift. Greep, k Paufatt 

Jh .Corinth. 
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extent 



This kingdom is fituate on the north-eaft fide of Sit » a tion 
Peloponnefus, furrounded on the eaft by the two bays of 
Saron, now Golfc de Neapoli, and of Argos, and has 
the kingdom of Sicyon or Achai a Propria and Arcadia on 
the north and weft, and that of Laconia on the fouth. 
What its antients limits were is hard to fay \ but it is very 
much enlarged by fome of its monarchs, fo that it extend- 
ed itfelf from eaft to weft from 23 deg. 40 min. to 24 
deg. 50 min. eaft longitude, or about feventy mile?, and 

north and fouth from 37 deg. and a half to 38 deg. 20 
min. north latitude, or about fifty miles. 

Its chief river is the Inachus, fo, called from thefoun-1 



der of this kingdom. It empties itfelf into the bay 0 f a . rt . ificial 
Argos, now called Golfo de Engia, near the port Afine. nties * 
On this river was fituate the metropolis, called alfo Inachus 
from its founder and fourth monarch, and famous among 
other things for the death of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, who, 
having forced an entrance into it, was knocked on the head 
with a tile flung by an old woman from the top of a houfe. 
Here was alfo the brazen, tower, in which Danae, being 

confined by her father, was deflowered by Jupiter. 




was likewife much enriched by its trade, and particularly 
that of a fine breed of Horfes bred about its territory, from 
Which the name of Hippium was given to it. 2. Next to 
Argos was Mycenae, which became in procefs of time the 

feat of the kingdom, and is celebrated by Horace for her 

riches, as her rival Argos was for her horfes. 3. Traezeru 
once the royal feat of Pitteus the grand father of Thefeus, 
4. Nemea, famous for the Nemean games, fuppofed to 
have been inftituted there in memory of Hercules's killing 
a lion which infefted that neighbourhood or, as others 
will have it, in the memory of the fon of Lycurgus king 
of the country, about Nemea, who had been killed 




ferpent, whilft his nurfe Hyfipyle went to {hew the Ar- 
gives to a fpring of water. We (hall have occafion to 
fpeak more fully of this adventure in the fequel. 5. Epi 
daurus, in which flood the fo famed temple of iEfculapius, 
reforted to from moft parts of Europe and Afia for the 
cure of all diftempers. 6. Nauplia, fo called from its 
founder Nauplius king of Ebena, and for its excellent 
fituation and harbour, whence it had the name of Nauplia 
Navale, now Neapolis, from which the gulf on which it 



fituate hath its modern name d , 1 



The 



; Steph, ie Urfc. t Mela,. Heyl. Ckyer, 

9 



* 
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Goiermeat. The government of Argos, and afterwards of Myce- 
nae, continued altogether monarchical from its firft foun- 
dation to its eftabltfhing itfejf into a dowriright democracy. 
Paufanias indeed obferves, that the Argives were extreme- 
ly jealous of their liberties, and were ever endeavouring 
to encroach upon the royal prerogative. However, they 
did not wholly clip it till after a long fucceffion of princes j 
the Heraclidae, who were of the family of Perfeus, reco- 
vered the kingdom from that of Pelops, about eighty years 
after the taking of Troy, or about forty years before its 

becoming a commonwealth ; for it was during that fpace 
that they gained To much ground upon their kings, that 
they left thehi little elfe than the bare name ; but by what 
laws they were antiently governed, or by whom they were 
enacted, and how far thefe monarchs were tied by them, 
is what we will not venture to fay. 
Year of the This kingdom, Eufebius tells us out of Caftor c , was 
flood, 1 143. founded 1080 years before the; firft olympiad, that is, 

f85°6? Chnfl according to Ufher, in the year of the world 3-148, fo that 
The chro- Inachus the founder of it was contemporary with Abraham 
jwlogyof and with Thurimachus the 7th king of Sieyon, It con- 
^ 0St tinued under the name of the Argolic kingdom till the 

reign of Acrifius the 14th king of it, who transferred the 
feat of it to Mycense a city of his Own founding, about the 
year of the world 2700 and about the year 550 of its 
foundation, from which time that part of it continued to 
be called the kingdom of Mycenas, till the diflblution 
which happened about the year 2920, when the Heraclidae 
made themfelves mailers again both of this and of the whole 
peninfula,after it had ftood upwards of 770 years,and under 
the government of twenty one monarchs. The Argolic 
kingdom, properly fo called, retained likewife its own kings 
after this divifion until the Heraclidae, whofe family had 

been fet afide by that of Euryftheus, the implacable ene- 
my of Hercules and all his race, above an age before, 
Thefe dividing the peninfula into three kingdoms, that of 
Argos had not continued above forty years, before Mel" 
tas there laft king, having made a pufh to recover the royal 
prerogative, which was d wind lea 1 by that time to the loweft 
pitch, loft both his kingdom and life, after which thf 

Argiye government was changed into a democracy* 
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Lift of the kings of Argos before its Tranflation to 



Mycenae. 



1 



Inachus 




2 Phoroneus 

3 Apis 

4 Argus 

5 Pirafus, al. Criafus 

6 Phorbas 

Triophas 

8 Crotopus 

9 Sthenelus 
10 Danaus 
ti Lynceus 
12 Abas 

Proetus 
14 Aerifius 
Perfeus 





Founder of the kingdom 

of Mycenae. 

16 Talaon 

17 Adraftus 

18 iEgialeus 

19 Diomedes 



Kings of Mycenae. 



1 



Perfeus 



2 Euryftheus 

3 Atreus and Thyeftes 

4 Agamemnon 

5 iEgifthus 

6 Oreftes 

7 Tifamemis al. Penthilus 



Kings of the Heraclidas an 

Argos, after they had 
recovered Peloponnefusr 

and divided it into three 
kingdoms. 



1 Te menus 

2 Cifus 

3 Lacidaus 

4 Melta« 



1. Inaehus, the fappofed fon of Oeeanus and Tethys i n &ch«s. 
( A), is affirmed to have been the founder of this kingdom. 

He married his fitter MelhTa, by whom he had two fons, 

Phoroneus and ./Egialeus ; he is fuppofed to he the father 
of Io, and therefore the Greeks are fometimes called from . 
hm Inaehi. 

2. Phoroneus. 



(A) Or rather becaufe he came thither by fea. We have 

Rad occafion in a former chapter to take notice of this extrava- 
gant vanity in the dependents of thofe firfl founders of kingdoms 
of raifing them fuch fabulous genealogies, in order to diiguife 
the obfeurity of their origin, by afcribing it to fome god, to 
the fea, rivers, nymphs, and fuch like extraordinary proge- 
nitors. We mall refer the reader to the caution we gave them 
there concerning thefe miraculous offsprings f . 



f Vid fup. Vol. v. p. 482. fub. fin, not 
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J&oroneus. 2. Phoroneus fuccecded his father, enlarged his terri- 
tories, and gathered the people who were before difperfed 
about the country into one city, which*- was called from 
him Phoronium f , he is faid to have a fon, by the nymph 
Laodice, named Apis ; and a daughter named Niobe, who 
became the firft paramour of the luftful god Jupiter, 
whom {he had a fon named Argos. From Phoroneus, Ins 

fuppofed fifter lo, is fometimes called Phoronis by the 
poets. 

Apis. 3. Apis fucceeded his father, but governing too tyran- 

nically, a fa£tion was formed againft him, which was up- 
held by Thekim or Thelxion king of Sicyon (B), to whofe 
treachery he was facriflced. Some affirm, that he fled in- 
to Egypt, where he taught that people the manuring of 




g 



land, upon which account he was worfhipped under the 
title of Serapis and in the form of an ox. We have alrea- 
dy obferved in the hiftory of that kingdom f, that Serapis 
was worlhipped under a human form, bearing a bufliel on 
its head. As for their Apis, though he was indeed wor- 
fliipped under the form of an ox, yet it doth not appear 
that he was of Amolic extraction. We meet with feve- 
ral of that name, one in Sicyon, one in Argos, and this 
in Egypt 5 all of them fo confounded by Mvthologifts, that 

we can gather nothing certain concerning them. 

Argpy, 4* Argos, the fon of Jupiter and Niobe, fucceeded 

him ; he is fuppofed to have been the founder of the ca- 
pital city, and to have called it and the whole kingdom 
his name h . He is faid to have been a promoter of agrk 
culture, altogether neglected by the Grecians before his 
reign, who came from that time to be called Argivi from 
him. 

Griafus. 5- Criasus, by others called Pirafus, the fon 

Argos. . 

fchV.feoas 6. Phorbas, the fon of Criafus, fuppofed to have been 





contemporary with Atlas and Prometheus. 



7. Triopas 



f Paufan. in Corinth. £ Horat. & al. f See be- 
fore, Vol. I. p. 552. 554. h Apollod. 1. ii. c. 1. 



(B) This (hews how little dependence there is on the writings 
of this epocha, fince even this laft reigned according toEufebius's 
chronology, near 100 years before Inachus the founder of the 
Argolic kingdom, unlefs they have miftook him for Peratus/who 

fiouriihed about the latter end of Apis'? reign. 
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y. Triopas the fon of Phorbas, whofe brother, nam- Triopas, 
cd alfo Phorbas, fettled himfelf in the ifland of Rhodes. 

8. Crotopus^ in whofe times the Argives felt the d ir e Crotop**, 
efFe&s of Apollo's anger on the following occafion : that 

God had had a private amour with Pfamathe the king's 
daughter ; and (he to conceal the fruit of it from her fa- 
ther, went and hid it among the rufhes, where it was de- 
voured by the king's hounds. Apollo, to punifh the Ar- 
gives for this crime, fent the monfter, or fury, Pene, who 
Snatched their children from their mothers bofoms, and de- 
ftroyed them. This monfter being killed at length by Coe 
rebus, Apollo fent them a grievous peftilence. Coerebus, 

having confulted the oracle how his anger might be appeaf- 
ed, was forbid to return to Argos, and directed to take a 
tripod in his hand, and to build a temple to that god where- 
ever it chanced to drop from him, which he accordingly 
did. 

9. Sthenelus, fon of Crotopus, reigned fixteen Stheneks. 
years, after which he, or as others think, his fon Gelea- 
nor, was outed the kingdom by Danaus an Egyptian. 

10. Danaus had been driven out of Egypt by his bro- Dan aw. 
ther iEgyptus, for refufmg to marry his fifty daughters to 
the fifty fons of his brother. His pretence for refufing the 
marriage was, that he had been forewarned by the oracle, 
that he mould be killed by a fon- in-law. Being therefore 
expelled Egypt, he came to Argos, where he laid claim to 
that kingdom, as being defcended from Epaphus the fon 
of Io, who, as he hinted above, was the daughter of Ina- 
chus. Both he and Sthenelus agreed to have their title de- 
cided by the people, and upon the fecond meeting of the 
afTembly, a wolf came and killed a bull, who was grafing 
among a herd of cows, under the very walls of the city. 
The people who beheld it, took it for a fatal omen againft 



the prefent pofTeflbr, Sthenelus was fuppofed to be meant 
by the bull, and Danaus by . the wolf, becaufe he was a 
ftranger. Upon this, he was immediately proclaimed 
king. * 

As foon as ^Egyptus heard of this election, he refolved 
to prevent his marrying his fifty daughters to neighbouring 
princes, and ftrenghthening himfelf by fo many alliances 
againft .him. He raifed a powerful army, and fent it with 
his fifty fons at the head of it, againft the new king of 

Argos ; and thefe reduced him to fuch extremity, that he 

was 



1 P.aufan. ubi fupra. 
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Was forced to grant them his daughters in marriage. .But 
he had taken care to make them promife to ftab their huf-, 
bands on the very firft night of their nuptials* which they 
all punctually performed, except one named Hypermneftra; 
who privately conveyed her bridegroom Lynceus to 
caea, a town not far from the metropolis. Danaus w 

fooner apprifed of her difobedienee, than he would have 

put her to death for it ; but (he was honourably acquitted 
by the more humane Argives, was again received into fa- 
vour, and Lynceus declared his heir and fuceefTor. As for 
his other forty-nine daughters, they are feigned to have* 
been condemned to an endlefs punifhment in hell for their 
inhuman treachery, being forced to draw out water with 

buckets, bored with innumerable holes* and never to be 
filled (C). 

ii. Lynceus, the fon of iEgyptus, expelled his fa- 
ther-in-law out of his kingdom, and reigned in his ftead,' 
In commemoration of his wife's having faved his life, and 
of the Argives having acquitted her, they dedicated afta- 
tue to Venus, and the Argives inftituted a feaft in memory 
of the fignal Hypermneftra had given to her hufband of 
his being out of danger, and called it the feaft of Fla 
beaus. 

, 12. Abas was the fon of Lynceifs and Hypermneftra* 
and father of Prcetus and Aerifius, by Ocalea the daugh- 
ter of Mantineus. Thefe two ions, who were twins, aret 
faid to have ftruggled together in their mother's womb, a 
fure prefage of that more fatal ftruggle they had for the 



kingdom when they came to manhood. They are report 
ed to have been the two firft who made ufe of targ 



the battles they fought againft each other 



3. Proe 



1 

k Paufan. in Argolic. Apollod. 1. 2. c. z. 



* 

(C) This fable, fome mythologifts interpret of their being 
doomed to. fill the eifterns of the citadel, which Danaus built 
at Argos, with water, and probably alfo thofe of the city, which,- 
according to the description an antient geographer gives us of 
it (1), feems to have wanted a confiderable fupply of that ele- 
ment. For though it be built upon the river Inachus, yet by 

teafon of its nearnefs to the gulf, it is more than probable, tb&S' 
tfhe waters of it were too brackim to be drank^ 

1 

(i) Strab.- Geog,', 1. yiiiv 
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13. Proetus found means to ftep firft upon the throne, 
and held it about feventeen years. It was in fome part of 
this time, that Bdlerophon king of Corinth, having com- 
mitted manflaughter, came to Argos to be expiated by 
Proetus, whofe queen Stenobaea, being charmed with the 
beauty of that prince, follicited him often in vain to an un- 
lawful commerce ; and at length, to be revenged of his 
continency, did privately accufe him to her hufband of 

having attempted her chaftity. Prcetus, not fufpe&ing the 
truth of the accufation, fent immediately the young Co- 
rinthian prince to his father-in-law Jobates, with letter; 
in which he defired him to make away with the innocent 
ftranger. Jobates fent him upon feveral dangerous expe- 
ditions, from which, notwithstanding, Bellerophon came 

off victorious, as we (hall fee when when we come to 
fpeak of the kings of Corinth l . In the mean time Proe- 
tus met with fomething to turn his thoughts another way ; 
his kingdom was invaded by his brother Acrifius, who 



proving too ftrong for him, forced him to fly to his father 
in-law Jobates king of Lycia. Thefe two foon returned 
into Argos with an army, took the city of Tyrins, and 



obliged Acrifius to agree to a treaty, by which Proetus 
had Tyrins, and other maritime, and Acrifius Argis and 
the inland towns m . Prcetus had fortv-three daughters by 



his wife Stenobaea, or, as fhe is called by Homer, A n taea 5 

and they, with the reft of the women of that country, 

were feized with a diftemper which they called the 

fury of Bacchus ; but were cured by an excellent phyfi- 
cian and foothfayer, who had one of the daughters 
given him in marriage, with a third part of the kin 
dom, as a reward for his fkill. Melampus, that was 
the phyfician's name, obtained another daughter, and ano- 
ther third of the kingdom for his brother Bias ; but Proe- 



tus had, foon after this partition, a fon named Megapen- 

thes, who fucceeded him in the other third called Tyrins; 
but it is likely, that thefe three were again re-united, and 
made a new kingdom of Argos after the death of thofe 





philofophers^as we (ball fee after we have ended the hiftory 
of the kings of Mycenae, whofe part from that time makes 
the moft confiderable 

14. Acrisius, on the other hand, had a daughter byAcr 
his wife Eurydice called Danae, and had been forewarned ; c '" 

by 

1 Idem, ibid. Ovid. Metam. &c. * Paufan ubi fiipra. 

4pollod. ubi fupra. 
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by the oracle, that {he would have a fori, by whom he 

ihould be killed. To prevent therefore that young prin- 
cefs having any converfation with mankind, he caufed her 
to be clofe confined in a {Irong; brafen tower, and under 

fuch Uriel: warch, that (he might in all likelihood have been 



out of danger of fulfilling the oracle, had not Jupiter 



melted himfclf, as the poets feign, into a golden fhowe 
which Aiding through the tiles into her lap, eluded all her 

father's caution n (D). 

The fruit of thefe ftolen embraces Was Perfeus, who 

was no fooner born, than Acrifius ordered him and his 
mother to be put into a cheft, and thrown into the fea ; 
but Jupiter took care to convey them fafe to Scriph 
where Di&ys, the brother of Polyde&es king of that ifland 
brought Perfeus up as his ownfon. By that time he was 
grown up, the king was fallen in love with his mother 
and would have offered violence to her, had not her fort 
prevented it. The king, highly provoked at this oppo- 
sition, and refolved to beat once revenged arid nd of him, 
fent him into Africa to fetch the famous Gorgon, Medu- 
fa's head, not doubting, but the attempt Would coft hint 
his life. But to his furprife he faw the young prince re- 
turn with the Gorgort ( E), and crowned with a two-fold 
fuccefs, having in that expedition faved Andromeda, the 



daughter of Cepheus king of Joppe a maritime town 



Phoeiii 



* Apollod. ib. c. 4. 



(D) This golden mower feems to have been only fome con- 

fiderable bribe to thofe who guarded the tower. Some thinks 

that it was her uncle Prcetus who found means to corrupt theify 
and to get admittance to her. 

(E) It is not improbable, that, according to the account art 
antient writer gives us (2) of this expedition, Medufa had fuc- 
ceeded ,her father Phorcas in his kingdom, which was fituate 



along the lake Tritonis, and that fhe was a Virago, who for 
want of other employment, was much ufed to hunting and to 
light with her African fubje&s ; and that Perfeus, coming upon 
her in the dead of the night wirh the choiceft forces of Pelopon- 
nefus, furprifed and beheaded her, and carried her head away into 



Greece, to be admired for its extraordinaiy beauty (3). The 



reader may fee what has been faid of it by the judicious author 

laft quoted. 



(2) Vid. Pauf. in Argol. Apollod. 1. ii. paff. Diodor. Sical 

Bibl. \. iv. & ah (3) Paufan. ubi fupra & Corinth. Ch. xxi 
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Phoenicia, from being devoured by a whale (F) ; in re* 
recompence of which fervice fhe was given to him hi 

marriage. 



At his return into Seriphus, he thought on nothing 
but how to be revenged on the luftful and inbofpitable 
king. Here he found that his mother and Diclrs had 
been forced to run into a fancluary, to ikreen themfelveS 
from his brutim violence^ and, as the fable goes on, ha- 
ving turned him and all his accomplices into Hones at 
the light of the Gorgon, fet up Diciys upon the throne* 
From thence lie went, with his mother Danae and his 
Wife Andromeda, into Argos , but Acrifius, . frightenedl 
at the news of his being alive and having performed fuch 
noble exploits, had retired into Larifla, a city of Pelafgia 
fituate on the river PeneuSj whofe king Tantalus having 

foon after caufed fome funeral games to be celebrated in 
honour of his deceafed father, Perfeus came thither among 
a great concourfe of Grecian princes, and by an unfortu- 
nate caft of the di(k (G ) which fell upon Acrifius's foot* 
who was there prefent, killed him, and unwittingly ful- 
filled the oracle upon him 

15. Perseus, though next heir to the kingdom of Ar-P^fe 

gos in right of Danae his mother, yet chofe to exchange 
it with his coufln Megapenthes for that fmall one of Ty- 
rins which had been left to him by his father Prostus, ra* 
ther than to return to Argos after this unhappy death of* 
his grand- father. Some affirm, that Perfeus reftored his 
grand- father to his throne, after he had been driven out of* 



by his brother ; but that is inconfiftent with their dividing 



kingdom by treaty. However after this exchange with 
Megapenthes, Perfeus went and built the city of My- 



cenae, and made it the feat of the kingdom. That of Ar 



R r 2 



go? 



0 Paufam ubi fupra. A polled, ubi fupra. 

' 1 * 

(F) This whale is fuppofed to have been nothing elfe thr.ft ft 
ftip fo called, into which Phoenix had feduced her in order to 
carry her away (4). 

(G) The di'fk was a round piece of iron, lead, brals, or ftone, 
with a hole in the middle, with which the gamefters ufed to ex- 
ercife their ftrencth and Ikill. He who could throw it fartheft 
won the prize (5). 



r 

(4) Conon. Narrat. 40.' koff. Myftag. Noetic. Hind* Hi& 

•Oreec. (5) Potter. ArthjeoJog. Vol, LCh. 21* p. 443 4 
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gos was therefore faid to have been tranflated thither, be* 

eaufe this new metropolis became in a^mort time more 
populous and opulent than the other. After AcrhWs 
death, the kingdom being thus divided into feveral pieces 
and among different families, Perfeus, having reigned about 
eighteen years in that of Tyrins, left it to his fon Alcaeus* 
and he to Amphitryon, by whofe wife Alcmena Jupiter 
is faid to have begot Hercules, and to have lengthened that 
amorous night as long as three to add the more ftrength to 
the child p. In the mean time Amphitryon, having un- 
awares killedElec"tryon,who was both his uncle and father* 
in-law, was forced to fly to Thebes. Here the child 



Hercules began to give fuch early proofs of his courage, 
extraordinary ftrength, and fiercenefs, that he was fent to 
be brought up among fome ftiepherds, where he killed a 
lion before he was eighteen years of age * (H). 

fcaryftheus. 1 6. Eurystheus the fon of Sthenelus, who was come to 

the crown of Mycenae, or, as others have it, fucceeded his 
father, began to look upon that young hero with a jealous 
eye. His title to the crown, as being the reputed fon of 

Amphitryc n his coufin-german, made him fear, left he 
fliould in time find means to difpoflefs him of it. His fear 

and hatred of him foon grew to fuch a height, that he left 

no 



p Id. ibid. Diodor. Biblioth. Lift. 1. iv„ « Apollod. ibid 



(H) We have already obferved, that there were many fabulous 
heroes of this name. Diodorus and Eufebius mention three : 
Biodorus afcribes all thefe fabulous actions to the youngeft who 
was the fon of Alcmena (6). Servius fpeaks of four, and Varro 
of forty-four ; but the molt remarkable of thefe are the fix men- 
tioned' by Tully ; as follows (7) : 

The firft begot by the raoft antient Jupiter and Lyfito, who 
contended with Apollo for the tripod. 

The fecond, the fon of Nile and an Egyptian, was the in- 
ventor of the Phrygian characters. 

The third was a native of Crete (and the foff of the Celtic 
Jupiter) : he was one of theIda?iDaclyli,orCuretes of mount Ida. 

The fourth was the fon of the fecond Jupiter and Alteria filter 
to Latona, and father of Carthago ; he was worfliipped by the 
Tyrians. 

The fifth was the Indian Belus. And 

The fixth was this -Hercules, the fuppofed fon of Amphitry- 



on, but begot by the third Jupiter upon Ahmena 



(6) Hift.l. iv. (7) Natur. Deor. lib. iii? . 
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no way untried to be rid of him. Hercules, who was not 
infenlible of it, becaufe he was ever engaging him upon 

fome defperate expedition, went to confult the oracle, and 
being anfwered, that it was the pleafure of the gods that 
he mould ferve Ruryftheus twelve years, was caft into fo 
deep a melancholy, that it turned at length into a furious 
madnefs, during which, among other defperate deeds, he 
put away his wife Megara, and murdered all the children 
he had by her, which are fuppofed to have been twelve, 
becaufe the king impofed the fame number of labours upon 
him, as an expiation for their murder, after he had reco- 
vered his fenfes r . Thefe labours being for the moft part 
fabulous, arid fome of them, as we have obferved more 
than once, being probably ftolen from the hiftory of Samp- 
fon and other Hebrew worthies, we {hall give them in the 
margin, that they may not interrupt the thread of our hi- 
ftory of this kingdom, with which but few of them have 
an immediate connexion (I). 

17. Atreus the fon of Pelops, and grandfon of Tan- Atreut, 



talus king of Lydia, afcended the throne of Mycenae, af- 




r 3 



ter 



r Diodor. Apollodor. ubi fupra. 



(I) The firft labour impofed upon him was the killing of a 
lion in Nemea a wood of Achaia ; whofe hide was proof againft 

any weapon, fo that he was forced to feize him by the throat 

and ftrangle him ; in memory of which he afterwards wore his 
fkin about his moulders. 
In thefecond he killed the Hydra, a monfter with two heads, 

one of which was no fooner cut off, than two fprung up in its 

room. 

In the third he brought the Erymanthian boar alive upon 

his moulders at the fight of which the king is faid to have 

been fo frighted, that he ran and hid himfelf in a brazen hog- 
Ihead. It was likewife in this expedition that he overcame the 

famous Centaurs (8), 

In his fourth he caught a hart with golden horns and of pro^ 
digious fwiftnefs. 

In his fifth labour he was commanded to cleanfe A ugeas's 
liable in one day, which he did by turning the river Alpheus 
into it- 

In the fixth he chafed away the mifchievous birds of the 
lake Stymphalis, who are feigned to have lived upon human 

nefn» 



(8) VU Paufan, in Arcadic, 
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ter the death of Euryftheus who left no iflue. As for th e 

line of Perfeus it only fubfifted in Hercules. Atreus is 
always joined with his brother Thyeftcsflas partner of the 

Jringdom, Thqfe two are jtiftly branded, the one for his 

incelt 




flefh, and to have been at length deftroyed by Hercules's ar- 
rows, or, according to others, to have been only feared away 

rom thence (9). 

His feventh was to fetch a famous bull from the ilk of Crete, 
with which Pafiphae the wife of Minos is faid to have falleo in 
love. In .this expedition, having helped Jupiter to overcome the 
Titanick giants, he reconciled Prometheus to him, and loofed 
him from mount Caucafus. 

The eighth was to fetch the mares of Diomedes out of Thrace, 
which were tied with iron chains to brazen mangers, and were 
fed with the flelh of the ftrangers that paffed by that way. Her- 
cules firft threw their inhuman mafter to be devoured by them, 
$nd then brought the mares to Euryftheus, who dedicated them 
to Juno, Their breed is faid to have continued till Alexander's 
time. Betwixt this and his next taifc; he is fuppofed to have 
gone upon the Argonautic expedition, of which we mail fpeak 
in due time. 

In his ninth he fetched away the girdle of the queen of the 
Amazons j and 

In the tenth the oxen of Geryon out of Iberia or Spain in the 
furthejft parts of which he erected his two pillars as the utmoft 
limits of the then known world. Thefe ten labours he atchieved. 



the fable fay- 



years. In this expe 



clition he is ltkewife affirmed to have killed Antaeus, a famous 

of a monftrous fize, who, when weary with wreilling or 




abour, was immediately refrelhed by touchin 
ny makes him the founder of Tangier. Hercules overcame hira 
in wreilling, and llew him, and after him the tyrant Bufiris 
in his way through Egypt. This bloody man ufed to facrifice 
all his guefts and ftrangers upon his altars, and def 

done the &nie by Hercules* W«s Uain by him tog 
is attendants. 

His two laft tafks were fetching Cerberus out of hell, and the 
Jlefperian golden apples kept by a dragon, which lull is inter? 
preted to have been fome fine herd of cattle kept by fome flout 
man, and brought out of Africa tq the king. As to his Qthw 

exploits they will be mentioned in their proper place, 





Apollod. h ii.Dicdor, Sicuh h iv 
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meed, and the other for his horrid murders. Thyeftes 
for defiling his brother's wife ; and Atreus for murdering 
his brother's fons and feafting him with their flefti (K). 

It was in his reign that the Heraclidse, for fo were calk- 
ed the fons and defendants of Hercules, came under the 

1 

conduct of their champion Hyllus the fon of Hercules, and 

claimed the kingdom of My cense, from which they had 
been driven by Euryftheus. The controverfy.was to be 
decided by fingle combat and under thefe conditions, that 

if Hyllus killed Euchemus, who had undertook to be cham- 
pion for Atreus, then this laft mould relinquHh his king- 
dom to the Heraclidse ; and if Kyllus was killed, they 
were to depart immediately, and not return into Pelopon- 
nefus till fifty years were expired. It happened, that Hyl- 
lus was killed by his antagonift, fo that Atreus obliged 

them to leave the kingdom. Some of the Heraclidse went 
to Tricon nthus, and others to Dor us, to whofe father 
Hercules had left the region of Hefriaeotis in truft for them, 
and demanded it of him, upon which they were incorpo- 
rated with the Dores. Their grandmother Alcmena, dif- 
nppearing about this time, as fhe was returning to Thebes, 
had divine honours inftituted and paid to her % Atreus was 
foon after their departure killed by iEgyptus, and fucceeded 
by his own fon. 

18. Agamemnon, who was reckoned at that time the Agams'm. 
wealthieft and mod powerful potentate in all Greece. His non * 
dominion extended not only through a confiderable part of 
Peloponnefus, but alfo to feveral neighbouring iilands. So 
that having a larger fleet, and a greater number of fea- 
ports, his commerce and revenue exceeded that of his 
contemporary kings. This was the main reafon of his be- 
ing chofen general of the Trojan expedition for the reco* 

very of Hefena his brother Menalaus's wife. 

R r 4 This 

* Paufan. Apollod. ubi fupra & al. 
(K ) The poets feign, that the fun went back at the fight 

of this horrid feaft. As for Thyeiles, he went to confult Apol- 
lo how he might be revenged on his brother, and was anfwered, 
that if he would lie with his own daughter Pelopeia, he would 
beget a fon that fhould murder both Atreas and his fon Aga- . 
memnon. He did fo, and ^gifthus, the fruit of this fecond 

inceft, fulfilled the prophecy. 
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The fuccefs of that expedition, the facrifice of Iphige- 
nia, and other circumftances relating to this prince, have 

been feen in a former chapter f. After talcing of that ci- 
ty, befides feveral other jars which happened between the 

allied monarchs, about the parting of the booty, the dif- 

pofition of their forces, and the like, a fatal quarrel a- 
rofe between Agamemnon, and his brother. The latter 
Was for failing homewards out of hand, and ther other for 
Having, to facrifice to Minerva, The confequence was, 
that they parted in great anger. Agamemnon having wea- 
thered feveral ftorms, which the goddefs Pallas, as the 
poets feign, had fent both to him and his confederates 
during their return homewards, arrived at laft at Mycenae, 
where he was murdered by his coufm-german iEgifthus 
and his wife Clytemneftra, who during his abfence had 
contracted an unlawful amour together. 

. iEcisTHUs was the fon of Thyeftes, begot on his 

daughter Pelopeia by the advice of the oracle mentioned! 




the laft note. His mother to conceal the foulnefs of 
her pregnancy, expofed him in the woods, where a ihep- 
herd finding him, nurfed him with goats milk, from which 
he was called ./Egifthus. The unlawful commerce he 
had afterwards with Clytemneftra, during Agamemnon's, 
abfence, made them both fear left they fhould fall a fa- 
crifice to the refentment of that prince ; and the oracle hac( 
pronounced him the murderer of both him and his father. 
The two guilty lovers were therefore foon determined to 
the fad:, and having murdered Agamemnon feized upon 
the kingdom and held it about ten years, but both he and 
his paramour was at length murdered by Oreftes Agamem* 
non's fon. 

20. Orestes, who was but a child when his father 
was killed, had been privately conveyed to Strophius in 




Phocis by Eleclra his lifter ; but as foon as he 



was come to riper years, he returned to Mycense, and ha- 
ving murdered the ufurper and his own mother, took 
poffeliion of the kingdom, and of that of Argos, whofe 
throne was become in a manner vacant by the flight of 
Diomedes into Italy, after his return from the.fiege of 
Troy. The occafion of this flight we {hall fee in the fe- 

uel of {he remaining kings of Argos, after its being 

parted 




f See before, Vol. V. p. 550. & feq. 
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parted from that of Mycenae. Oreftes ran raving mad 
ibon after the guilt of his parricide, or, as the poets 



* 



feigned, was tormented for it by furies. Being ag 

reftored to his fenfes, and vexed to find that Hermio 

his uncle Menelaus's daughter, whom her grandfather 

Tyndareus had promifed to him in marriage, had been ef- 
poufed to Pyrrhus the fan of Achilles, he went and 
killed him in the temple of Apollo at Delphos, and mar- 
ried Hermione, by whom he got alfo the kingdom of 

Sparta 

With Oreftes we may mention here his faithful and 

conftant friend Pylades the fon of Strophius, with whom 
he had been brought up. Thefe two are famed for having 
been fo like each other in face, fhape, temper and affection, 
that they feemed to have had but one foul, and were not 
to be diftinguifhed from one another. Infomuch, that 

when Thoas king of Taurica would have put Oreftes to 

death, they both affirming to be the fame perfon, and 
both ready to die each for his friend, the king could not 
poflibly find out which was the right perfon, but admired 
their extraordinary friendlhip, which was indeed fuch, that 
it patted into a proverb. 

21. Penthilus, or according to others Tifamenus,Penthi&, 

fucceeded his father Oreftes in both kingdoms ; but in lefs 
than three years he was killed in a battle which he fought 
againft the Achaei, whom he had driven from Argos and 
Mycense, and had reduced to the neceffity of driving the 
lonians out of ^Egialea into Attica. After his death the 
Heraclidse, who had already got the greateft part of Pelo- 
ponnefus, made themfelves mafters of thefe two kingdoms 
alfo, which they held until the conqueft of that peninfula 
by the Macedonians *. 

Aeter the parting of the kingdoms of Mycenas andAdraftu* in 
Argos, and of the latter into three parts, as we have feen Argss. 
above ; we find Adraftus the fon of Talaon and Eury- 
nome reigning in Argos, and defcending from Perfeus. 
This valiant prince married his two daughters, the one to 
Polynices prince of Thebes, and the other to Tydeus, 
upon the following accident. Thefe two princes were 
come to Argos, the former to beg the kings affiftance a- 
gainft his brother Eteocles, who had deprived him of his 



yearljr 



*Apolod. tJPaufan. ybifuprav 
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* 

yearly (hare in the government, and the latter was fled thi- 
ther from Calydonia for man- (laughter. Thefe two hap- 
pened to have a fquabble in fome of the put- buildings of 



the palace, which alarmed Adraftus, and forced him to 
come and enquire the occafion of the difturban.ce. He had 
formerly been advifed by the oracle to give his two daugh- 
ters, the one to a lion, and the other to a boar, and had 
been doubtlefs very much puzled to find out the meaning 
of it j but at his coming out he found, to his joy and fur- 
prize, an agreeable folution of it. Poiynices bore a lion, 
and Tydeus a boar upon his fhield, upon which he imme- 
diately gave his daughters to them, Argia to the former, 
and Deipyle to the latter, whofe ion fucceeded him after? 
wards in the kingdom* 

Soon after this, being refolved to afiift Poiynices, he 
raifed a good army, and procured the bed commanders he 
could to accompany him. Among thofe was one Am- 
phiataus, a good officer and great foothfayer, whom he had 
in vain attempted to gain, till Poiynices bethought himfelf 
of the following ftratagem. They offered to make his 



wife Eriphyle umpire whether he {hould go or not, and 
having bribed her before -hand with a coftly bracelet, (he 
decided in the affirmative ; upon which Amphiaraus, 

who forefaw that none of the chief officers would efcape 
except the king, and thinking on nothing but how to be 
revenged on his faithlefs wife, left ftric^t charge with his 
two fons before he departed, that, as foon as they were 
come of age, they fhould kill her, and make war againft 

the king of Thebes u . 

Adrastus, marching with his army through the wood 

of Nemea, met with a woman carrying a child in her 

arms. This was the unfortunate daughter of Thoas king 

of Lemnos, whom me had faved, when the reft of the 
Lcmnian women had killed by one confent all the males 
of that ifland, with an intent to turn Amazons. For this 
her filial piety, they had fold her to pyrates, who brought 

Lycurgus king of the country about Nemea, whof 




fon Archemorus, or as others call him Opheltes, fhc was 

Hurling;, and had then in her arms. The Argives defired 
her to dire& them to fome water, and (he laying down the 
boy went to ihew them a fountain. At her return, finding 

that the child had been killed by a ferpent, (he went and 

hid 



u Diddor, Bibl. 1: iv. Apollod. 1. Hi, c. £. 
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bid herfelf for fear of her matter's anger, and Amphiaraus 
lent her ftms word foon after where their mother was. The 
Argives killed the ferpent, and, in memory of the dead 
child, they are fa i d to have inftituted the games called Ne- 

mean, in which Adraftus won the race by the fwiftnefsof 

his horfe Arion. Tydeus got the prize at whirlbats, Po- 

lynices at wreftling, Amphiaraus at running and quoits, 
Farthenopseus ai (hooting, and Laodicus at darting w . 

From the Nemean woods they went and encamped at 
the foot of Cithaeron, a famed hill among the poets, among 
other things for the infamous revels which the priefteffes of 
Bacchus, to whom the hill was confecrated, ufed to keep 
there. Here they fent Tydeus to Thebes, to demand of 
Etecclesthe performance of the contract between Polyni- 
ces and hirn. Upon his refufal, Tydeus, deflrous partly 
to (hew his own courage, and partly to try that of the The- 

bans, gave feveral challenges to their moft noted champi- 
ons, in which he frill came off conqueror. The Thebans, 
envious of his fuccefs, fent fifty of their choicer! men to 
way' lay him in his return to Cithaeron, who were all kill* 
ed except one, whom he fent back to Thebes to acquaint 
Eteocles with his courage and fuccefs. The Argives on 
the other hand hearing; what had pafled, refolved upon the 



{lege of the city 5 the ill fuccefs of which we (hail fee in 



its proper place. All that need be laid here is, that Adra 
frusowed his efcape to the fwiftnefs of his horfe, and Am- 
phiaraus is fa i d to have been fwal lowed up alive by the 

earth, together with his chariot and horfes, near the river 
Ifmene, or perhaps drowned together in that river. The 
other five generals did likewife lofe their lives, fo that it 
proved even as Amphiaraus had forefeen, that Adraftus a- 
Jone mould furvive that expedition ; and even he was forced 
to take refuge at the altar of mercy of the Athenians, and 
to beg their affiftance, that the Argives might at lead be 

enabled to recover the dead bodies of their foldiers and 
fubje&s, which the Thebans refufed to deliver up. The 

Athenians readily granted his requeft, and forced the The- 
bans into a compliance with it, after which we hear no 
more of him. 

He was fucceeded by hisfon ^Egialeus, who, about ten M$i^u 
years after the defeat before Thebes, entered into a confe- 
deracy with Diomedes, the fori of his brother-in-law 



T 



* Id. Ibid, 
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Tydeu*, and with the 6ve fons of the other generals, who 
had loft their lives in that expedition, to revenge their 
deaths upon the Thebans, and if pofiible to* level that city 
with the ground. Thence thefe feven captains were call- 
ed Epigoni. The oracle being confulted promifed them 
fuccefs, provided they chofe Alcmceon the fon of Amphi- 
araus their general. They did fo, and came off victori- 
ous accordingly, as we mall fee in the next fe&ion. 
After this, Diomedes, the fon of Tydeus the fon-in- 

law of Adraftus, who was alfo king of iEtolia, came to 
.the crown of Argos in right of his wife, and was the laft 
king of it. After his fuccefsful enterprize againft Thebes 



he lilted himfelf in that againft Troy, and was one of 
thatfmall number of princes which returned fafe home. 
Upon his arrival at Argos, he found that his wife iEgiale, 
whom Venus had plagued with a furor uteri, in revenge 
of the wound which he had given Jier a t the fiege of Troy, 
had entertained a criminal familiarity with Cometes the 
fon of Sthenelus, one of the heroes that went to the fiege 
of Troy. When (he found that her hufband had difcovered 
her intrigue, (he attempted to kill him, but he firft retired 
to the temple of Juno, and thence into Apulia, then a 
fmall kingdom in Italy. Here he found Daunus the king 
of it ftraitly befieged, who promifed him part of his king- 
dom if he could beat his enemies. Diomedes did it with 
fuccefs, and built a city there, which he called Argos Hip- 
pim, whence in procefs of time it changed its name into 
Argyrippa, He was afterwards killed by Daunus, and ac- 
cording to the poetic fiction, his companions, who great- 




lamented his death, were turned into fwans, or birds 



very much like them. 

In the mean time the Heraclidae, fince their firfl expul- 
fion out of Peloponnefus by Euryftheus king of Argos, had 
made feveral fruitlefs attempts to regain it. The firft, as 
we have feen, was in Atreus's time under Hyllus ; ano- 
ther under his fon Clseodeus ; a third under his grandfon 

ArifLomachus. This laft prince left three fons, Temenus 5 
Crefphontes, and Ariftodemus, who, when they came of 
age, confulted the oracle concerning the fuccefs of a new 
invafion s and received this ambiguous anfwer, that it would 
fucceed if they went by the way of Stenygrus \ but they 

thinking the narrow paffage of the Ifthmua to be meant by 

it. 



1 
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it, invaded it by that way, and Ariftomachus loft the 



battle and his Hfe in the attempt x . 



The Pythonefs, being upbraided with' it by his fons, 
made anfwer, that their anceftors had brought their mif- 



fortunes upon themfelves by miftaking her words. Thus 
when Hyllus was bid to wait for the third fruit, the ora- 
cle meant the third generation, and not, as he miftook it, 



the third crop ; and that now by Stenygrus was not meant 



the neck of land, but the deep fea on the right hand of the 
peninfula. Upon this anfwer they went to build a navy at 
iEtolia, fince called upon that account Naupa&us. Du- 
ring their ftay here, Ariftodemus the youngeft of the three 
was killed by lightening, and left two twins, Euryfthenes 
and Procles. Soon after this a more fevere misfortune be- 
fel them, for their fleet was deftroyed, and their army la- 
boured under a grievous famine. The oracle was applied 
to afrefli, and anfwered* that Apollo had fent thofe plagues 
upon them, becaufe they had murdered his prophet Camus. 
There had indeed been fuch a man among them whom 
Hippotes killed, becaufe he took him to be fome magi 

cian who came to delude the army ; to expiate which 
crime, he was ordered by the oracle to be banimed ten 
years. 

The Heraclidse were alfo promifed better fuccefs, pro 
vided they put themfelves under the command of a general 
that had three eyes, but where to find fuch a one was the* 
difficulty 3 at length they met an ^tolian named Oxy 



lus, who was returning from Peloponnefus into his own 



country, which he had been forced to fly a year before- 
for the unfortunate murder of his brother. This man 
and the horfe, or mule, he rode upon, having but three 
eyes between them, was immediately fuppofed to be the 
perfon pointed at by the oracle, upon which they chofe 



him for their general, and promifed him the country 
of Elis as a recompence 7. They then gave out, that they 
were going to enter the peninfula at the Ifthmus, which 
drew all the Peloponncfian forces thither, and failing up 
the Stenygrus, as the oracle had directed them, landed 
their forces at Molycmjm without any oppofition. 

Three of -the kingdoms of Peloponnefus they chal- 
lenged as their undoubted right, namely Argos, Mycena, 

and 



* Apollod. 1. Hi. c. 5. & fe<j. Paufan« in Sceptic r Ap«K 

lod, ubi fupra. c. viii. 
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arid Lacedemon (LJ. The firft of thefe they got with 
fome difficulty, and Tifamenus the king of it was either 
killed z , or efcaped by flight a . Mycenae t'ney conquered 



with the fword, and expelled all the Neftorian family, 
who went and fettled at Athens, where AJcmoeon and 
Pceon became the heads of two confiderable families in 



that city f. As for Lacedemon, Sparta being betrayed to 



them by one Philonomus b , they entered it with the found 
of the flute, which inftrument became much in vogue, as 
it was thought both to infpire the foldiers with courage, 
and to keep them in their ranks c . They alfo kept their 
promife with their three-eyed general, who being defeen- 
ded from iEtolus had a right to the country of Elis, from 
which the latter had been banimed by Salmoneus king of 
the Ephei, who were now in pofleffion of it. Thefe agreed 



with the Heraclidae, that the pretenfions of Oxylus ihould 
be decided by fingle combat, according to the Grecian 
cuftom, and the Ephean champion being killed, Elis 
was reftored to its right owner. After thefe fucceffes 



the three brothers, having raifed three altars to Jupiter 



Patrius, refolved to divide their conqueft by lot. Cref- 
phontes is fuppofed by fome juggle to have made the king* 
dom of Mycenae, the richeft and moft fruitful of the three, 
to fall to his {hare. Temenus had Argos, and Lace- 
demon was divided between Euryfthenes and Procles the 
fons of Ariftodemus d , as (hall be feen in its place, 
temenus at Temenus, now fixed in Argos, betrayed fuch an ex- 
Argos, traordinary fondnefs for his fon- in-law Deiphontes, who 

was defcended from Ctefiphus the fon of Hercules 
Dejanira, that his other fons, who had reafon to fear he 
would appoint him his fucceffor, hired the Titans to mur- 
der 




2 Paufan. Eliac. Strab. Geogr. lib. x. a Apollod. ubi 

fupra. f Paufan. Argol. b Paufan. ubi fupia. Strab. 

lib. x. c Id. 1. viii. d Polysen. Stratagem. Vid, 

Hind, hift, Graec. lib. ii. 



(Lj The firft of thefe was their right, as being the defen- 
dants of Perfeus ; whereas the then king Tifamenus, who was 
of the race of Pelops, had no right to the crown. Mycena? 
and Lacedemon they claimed in riglit of Hercules, who, having 

conquered them, had left the firft to Neftor, and ths laft t» 

Tyndareus, in truft for. his own children (3). 
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der their father. Temenus being dead, our author tells 
us, the army, abhorring the parricides, fet the crown up- 
on Deiphontes*and his wife 6 but Paufanias tells us, that 
it fell to his elder! fon Cifus. 

However that be, from this time the royal preroga- 
tive begem to lofe ground very faft, as we obferved before* 
To Ciftss fucceeded Lacidamus, who had little clfe than 
the title of a king. His fon Meltas, impatient of fuch 
reftraint, endeavoured when it was too late, to reftore it 



to its antient dignity, but the people were by that time 



grown fo powerful and headftrong, that as foon as they 
found out his defign, they put an effectual ftop to it and 
a final end to the kingly power, reducing the government 
into a downright democracy* and condemning their un- 
happy prince to death f ; 

The kingdom of Mycense, or Meflenia, was not much 
longer lived. For though thefe two did outvie that of 
Sparta by far at firft, yet the latter foon grew to fuch a height 
of power and fplendor, as both to eclipfe and overpower 
them in the wars which they had afterwards with them. 
To avoid repetitions we {hall defer the further account of 
them till we come to fpeak of Sparta. All that need be 
added here is, that Crefphcntes, who, as we obferved 
before, had juggled himfelf into Mycen?e, foon loft his 
new-gotton kingdom and his life, being murdered by the 
nobles with two of his fons, for his extraordinary largeiTes 
to the people. His third fon /Egyptus, or rather iEpy- 
tus fled to Cypfelus king of Arcadia, who was his grand- 
father by the mother's fide, and when of age obtained his 
affiftance to regain his kingdom, killed the ufurper of it> 
and by wifely dividing his favours and largefies between 
the nobles and the people gained the affe&ions of both to 
fuch a degree, that the kings, who had till then been 
called Heraclidse, were from thenceforth called iEpytidae 

in honour of him s .. But this popular liberality, though 
now fo fuccefsful, proved fatal to the regal dignity ; the 



fubjects grew daily more and more encroaching, and the 
kings more tenacious of their prerogative, till it ended 
in the excifion of monarchy and a total change of go- 
vernment. 



Polyasn. ubi fupra. Apoll. ubi {upra. P^fan. m Meffen- 
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The Hiftory of the antient kingdom of 

Attica. 



fceograjihy. 




1TTICA was fituate along the north coaft of the 
gulph of Saron, bounded on the welt by Megara 



part of Baeotia, on the north by the Euripic gulphj 
now Stretto de negro ponte, and on the. eaft by the 



iEgean fea. It reached in length from north - weft to 
fouth- eaft, about fixty miles, that is from 24- deg. 40 mim 
to 25 deg. 41 min. eaft longitude. Its breadth from 
north to fouth, where it was broadeft, was about fifty- 
fix miles, and decreafing as it came nearer to the fea a i 
Natural and The foil is naturallv barren and cr^y, and made fer-* 

Artificial ' ° &/ ' 

rarities. 



tile chiefly by the indefatigable induftry of the people ; 
hence it was, that it often enjoyed a profound quietnefs, 
when other more fruitful countries were expofed to frequent 
incurfions. So that having above all others preferved its 
antient inhabitants, gave rife to their extravagant notion > 
that they, like infects, were the fpontaneous product of 
the foil, and as a badge of it, Thucydides tells us, they 

wore a golden grafhopper in the curls of their hain 
However, they were much more advantageoufly fituated 
for commerce, having feveral good ports , the chief of 
which was that of Pyraeus, whofe haven diftant from 
Athens the metropolis of Attica about two miles, had a 



communication with it by a channel, guarded on each 
fide with two ftrong walls, reaching from the one to the 
other, "for the fecurity of the merchandife that went up 
to the capital. It had moreover a wide harbour capable 
of containing above 100 (hips b . There were feme other 
Cities, ports and cities of note in this kingdom, the chief of which 

next to Athens was Eleufis, on the fame gu)ph, and near 
the coafts of Megara, upon which account it had been 

once fo ftrongly fortified that it was reckoned impregna- 
ble 



a Mela, Ciuver. Byzant. & al. * Thucydid. I ii 
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ble (A ). 2. Rhamnus, famed for the temple of Amphi 

araus, and the ilatue of Nemefis (B). But the largeft and 
moft opulent was the metropolis, called at firft Cecropia 
from Cecrops the founder of it ; but afterwards Athens 
from the goddefs Minerva ,(C) 9 whom the Greeks called 
Athene, and to whom "that city was dedicated, and in^ then< 
whofe honour were inftituted the yearly games called Pan- 
athtnaea. It was chiefly famed^ befides for Its ftrengthj 
beauty and opulence ; 1. For the inviolable faith of its 
citizens, whence Fides Attica became a common proverb ; 
2. For being the nurfery of the beft fcholars and orators* 
iEhoicefl wits,- and greateft philofophers ; and 3; For ha- 
ving produced the greateft number of brave generals of any 
city in the world, Rome not excepted, upon all which 
accounts it was juftly efteemed one of the eyes of Greece 

The chief river in this kingdom is the Afopus, which 
flowing from the lake Copais, through Boeotia and Attica* 
and fplitting itfelf into two frreams, which divide the fa- 
mous plains of Marathoh, empties itfelf into the iEgean fea* 



c Juftin. lib. ii. c. 6. Paufam it AttiCi 



(A) This city is faid to have been built by one Eleufius, wild 
having entertained Ceres there, when Ihe went in fearch of he# 

daughter, me taught hi v m agriculture as an acknowledgment for 
his hofpitality. Hence that goddefs is fometimes called Eleu> 
fma by the poets (1). 

(B) The goddefs of Juftice, called alfo Rhamnufia from this 
town where her temple flood (2). 

(C) The occafion of it, as the ftory goes, is, that Cecrops 
not knowing what name to give to this new built city, an 
olive-tree and a fountain of water, or, as others have it, a horfe^ 
appeared. The oracle being confuted, anfwered, that Neptune 
and Minerva were contending for the honour of naming it, that 
the olive Was the gift of Minerva; and the fountain (or horfej 
that of Neptune ; and that that which they efteemed the moil 
beneficial to mankind fhould adjudge the prize to the giver; 
The men and the women being affembled to give their judg- 
ment, the fornler gave it for the god, but the women, who 
were more in number, gave it for the goddefs, and the city 
was called from her Athene. Neptune in revenge of the 
affront* drowned their territories about it, and the men to ap- 

peafe 1 



(!) Vidi Stcph. dettrb. in voc; (2) Id Platarch* &ft 
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Govern- The government from its fi^ft foundation to the Ar- 

mcnt * chontes, continued altogether monarchical, under a fuc- 

ceffion of feventeeri kings. What is moil: remarkable of 
all is, that they did not reduce it, like other kingdoms, 
into a commonwealth, and out of a diflike to the regal 
dignity, but rather changed only the name of it, out of 
a deep refpe& to the laft monarch, who bore the title 
of king. For this glorious prince, having generoufly 
facrificed his life to the fafety of his fubjects, the grateful 
Athenians refolved, that no man from thenceforth mould 
bear the title of king, and gave that of Archon to his fon> 

and fucceflbr, which continued during ten fucceflions. 
So that the only difference between the kingly and the 
Archontic government was, that the former defcended by 
inheritance, and the latter by election, and that thefe 




were accountable to the people whenever it was required. 
Riches. The riches of this kingdom, occafioned by its great 

commerce and frugality, are faid to have amounted to 
1200 ( Attic J talents a year d ; thisvaft income gave them 
Coin a conquerable fuperiorky over all- their neighbours, not on- 

" as it enabled them to keep a greater army and navy 
than they,- but alfo as they could make life* of it to gab 
any other ftates to their fide 5 and as their coin was com- 
monly flamped' with the figure of an ox, hence was the 
phrafe fo frecjuent among the Greeks,, of a thing being 
worth ten or a hundred oxen f . Hence alfo came the 
common proverb, Bovem habet in lingua, when a man was 
thought bribed to fpeak contrary to his own fentiments. 
Chronology. This kingdom is generally allowed to have been foun- 
ded by Cecrops an Egyptian, who brought hither a co- 

olony 



d Thucydid. ubi fupra., + Vid. Plutarch, in vit.-Thef.. 



£eafe his anger paft three votes againfi: the women, the one, 

that they fliould not be called Athenians, but Atticans; thtf 
fecond, that they fliould have no vote in public matters ; and; 
laftly, that no children fliould thenceforth bear their mother's 
name. The poets have embellifhed this ftoiy after their way, 
by pretending,- that thofe deities did viiibly contend for thofe 
places, as they did aid) for feveral others, and that either Ju^ 
piter, or themfelves, left the arbitration of the difpute to fomff 
proper judges. We fhall meet with fome further inftances of 
this kind of contention in the fequel (3). 



(3) Apollod. ubi fupra* Faufan, in Atticai- 
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lony of Saits*, a people who lived upon one of the mouths 
of the Nile caljpd Saiticum, about the year of the world 
2448, and of the flood 1443, oir, according to Eufebius'a 
chronology, 780 years before the firft olympiad (D). It 
continued under its monarchs 487 years, according to the 
fame chronology, during which time it doth not appear 
that the Athenians felt any grievances, that could induce 1 
them to exchange that form of government for any other. 
The Archontic government which followed, though made 
elective by their law^ yet continued in the family of their 

laft king 312 years longer, that is till the year of the 

S s 2 world 

* 

fe Dioddr. Sic. lib. h 



(D) &6me atithdrs; wHb make Ogyges td have been king of 

Attica at that time in which it was deftroyed by the deluge; 
which bears his name (4)$ place the foundation of this kingdom 
ftill further off, namely 200 years earlier. Who this Ogyges 

wasj is riot eafy to guefs : Some make him an Egyptian, and 
fome an Arcadian : Some think he reigned in Attica, and others 
at Thebes. Under this uncertainty we chufe to date the foun- 
dation of the kingdom from Cecrops, who* if Ogyges had re- 
ally reigned there; may at leaft be reckoned the reftorer of it; 
and the perfon from whom' the fucceffion of Attic princes is 
derived. 

We mud own, however, that according to this fuppofition of 
his being the firft founder of the kingdom, thofe of Thebes 
and Sparta will Hand foremoft in point of antiquity, though 
in no other refpeft 5 but this is not worth inverting the order 
we gave them at firft in our plan of this work. 

This Cecrofis is feigned by the poets to have been partly 
tnan and partly fefpent or dragon that is, according td 
juftin (5)$ becaufe he was the fir.ft that coupled male and fe- 
male in matrimony, or; according to Demofthenes and the reft 

Of the vain Grecians, becaufe he had the wifdom of a man arid 

the ftrength of a dragon, or came a dragon or barbarian out of 
Egypt and pohftied himfelf into a man in Greece ; but more 
probably, either as he was the firft inftitutor of marriage, or 
becaufe he underftdod the Egyptian* and Greek tongues. Some 
authors have", though without any foundation, affirmed him tofc 
have been drowned in the Red -Sea with Pharoalfs holt in whofe 
time he lived (6); 

(4) De hoc vid; fiellank. Caftor f hat' Vdykii* Eufeb; k 
ah Apoflod. 1. ii. (5) lib. ii. c. vi\ (.6) Eufeb. Chro»? 

ftd. Polyhift; Rawkigh, Heyh k *1< 
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world 3252, and of the flood 2247, from this time 
that of receiving the government into a co'mmon-wea 



A. M 



3 



4 



there 



pfed 



60 years. The whole d 



ration then of this 

mounts to 960 years 



government from Cecrops to Solo 



The antient Kings of Athens. 



1 Cecrops 

2 Cranaus 

3 Amphi&yon 

4 Erichtonius 

5 Pandion 

6 Erectheus 

Cecrops IL 

8 Pandion II. 

9 iEgeus 




10 Thefeus 

11 Mneftheus 

12 Demophon 

13 Oxyntes 

14 Amphydas 

15 Thymaetes al. Thy 

medes 

16 Melanth 



*7 



Codrus 



the Names of the thirteen Archons who fucceeded thefe 



kings were 




1 Medon 

2 Accaftus 
Archyppus 

4 Therfippus 

5 Phorbas 

6 Megacles 

y Diagnetus 
Phereclus 

9 Auritthon 

10 Thefpiseus 

11 Agameftor 

12 iEfchylus 

13 Alcmason 






Codrus* 
Medon. 

Accaftus* 

Archyppus; 

Therfippus. 

Phorbas. 
the fort of<( Megacles. 

Diagnetus. 
Phereclus. 

■ 

Auritthon. 
Thefpiaeus. 
Agameftor. 
iEfchylus. 



1 




1 

1. Cecrops built the city of Athens, ? as we faid be- 
fore, married the daughter of Aclaeus, fuppofed to have 

and in right of her laid 



been king of Attica before him, 



the foundation of a new monarchy. He is faid to have 
been the firft who deified Jupiter, and ordained facrifices 
to be offered to him f as the fupreme deity. He is like- 
wife affirmed to have been the firft who fet up altars and 

idols, 



f 



Paufan. in Attic. 
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idols, offered facrifices, and inftituted marriage among the 

Grecians, who before his time, it feems, lived promifcu- 

oufly, and cmipled as their fancy led them. Paufanias 

tells us, that he forbad facrificing any living creatures to 

the gods, or any fort of offerings, except a kind of forked 
or horned cakes, called by the Athenians Palanous, and in 
Greek Bou$, which fignines likewife an ox. This led Eu- 
febius into the miftake which we find in the firil book of 
his chronicle, where he affirms, that Cecrops was the firft 
who facrificed an ox to Jupiter ; whereas that creature, 
fo efteemed by the Athenians on account of its fervicea- 
blenefs in agriculture, was not facrificed by them till the 
time of Erectheus, who offered one to Jupiter Polieus, or 
protestor of the city 5 and then, Paufanias tells us, that 
the prieft who knocked it down, being feized with horror 
at the fa£t, flung his hatchet down and fled out of Attica. 
From Cecrops the Athenians affe&ed to call themfelves 
Cecropidae during the five following reigns, after whicti 
they changed it for that of Erccthydae, in honour of Erec- 
theus their fixth monarch. Cecrops reigned fifty years, 
according to Eufebius and St. Jerom, and left only three 
daughters, viz. Herfe, Aglauros, and . Pandrofos, of 

whom we {hall fpeak in a following note. As for his fon 
Eryficthon, he died before his father. So that after Ce- 
crops's death, Cranaus, one of the wealthier! citizens of 
Athens and in the greateft credit, found means to afcend 

the Attic throne, probably by the marriage of one of his 
daughters. 

2. Cranaus enjoyed the kingdom about ten years, Cnuwu; 
during which time having unfortunately, married one of 
his daughters named Attis to Amphi&yon the fon of Deu- 
calion, he was by him dethroned and forced to retire into 
the city of Lamprea, where he led a private life to the 
laft, and where the Lampreans (hewed his tomb. From 
his daughter Attis the country, till then called Aclsea 



9 



name of A 



Amphictyon (E), after he had reigned about ten, or,Amphi^ 
according to the laft quoted authors, twelve years, wason, 

himfelf depofed, and outed by 

S s 3 4 Eric- 



(E) Not that Anaphi&yon who was the firfl inftitutor of the 
court of the Amphi&yoxis or common council of Greece, but 
his uacle. 

1 



t 
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SriftJwnius, 4. Ericthonius, who was the reputed fbn of Vul< 




and Tethys (F). He is faid to haye been v tjhe firft inven- 
tor of coaches, being lame of his feet : he reigned fifty 
years s 



|?a^dipq, t t Panuion, the fon of Ericthonius, and father of 




Progne and Philomela ; whofe hard fate, fo famous a- 
mong the poets, is fuppofed to have broke his heart after 
he bad rejgned about forty years. 

6. Erectheus, Pand ion's fon, was reckoned the mofy 
powerful prince of his time ; wherefore Boreas king of 



Thrace, who fought his alliance, demanded his daught 
Orithia in marriage, and being denied carried her away by 
force, Ere£rheus, after he had reigned fifty years, was 
unfortunately killed in a battle againlt the Eleulians. He 
left feyeral fons, who equally contended for the kingdom, 
^nd at length agreed to refer the decifion to their brother^ 
law Xuthus, who adjudged the kingdom to Cecrops 





who was the eldeft. For this the other two brothers 

Xuthus fuch iU- will, that they forced him to 

their country, whither he had taken refuge when driven 
from Theffajy by his brethren. 
$&fpps 11, 7. Cecrops II. the eldeft fon of Ere&heus : this prince 

is generally allowed to have been the firft who gathered the 

people into twelve towns, who had till then lived in houfe? 
and cottages, fcattered here and there without order or re- 
gular diftance ; but he was, after forty years reign, outed 
the kingdom by his two difcontented brethren M 



and Pandorus, and forced tp fly into ^Egialea, and died 




ftyi4ionji. 8. Pandion II. the fon of Cecrops II, was like wife: 

driven out of Athens by the fons of his uncle Metion who 

took the adminjltration for fome time, Pandion fled into 



Meg 



* Apollod. 1. iii, c, 3 



(F) He Is feigned* by the poets to have fprung ex fpermate, 



Vulcani in terram delapfo, by the affiftance of Minerva who 
alfo brought him up. The fable adds, that fhe having one day 
laid the child in a covered coffer, gave it in charge to Ce- 
crops's three daughters, with exprefs orders not to open it up- 
pn any account. Pandrofos obeyed the goddefs ; but her two 
filters, than flie, having ventured to open it, w?re 

immediately taken with fuch a phrenfy, or, according to the 
fabulous phrafe, fo tormented with furies, that they flung them- 
felves down the Heepeft place of the citadel, and ended their 

)ives. 
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Megara, where Pylas then reigning gave him his daughter 
Pelia, and afterwards made him his mcceffor. ' During his 
abode there T5b had four fons, with whom he came into 

Athens (G), whence he expelled the fons of Metion, and 
after he had reigned a fhort time, either left the kingdom 
among his four fons, or they agreed to divide it among 
themfelyes after his death ; notwithstanding which the 

royal dignity did in effect re main with the ejdeft * M 
9. JE+gexjs, when he came to the crown, finding him 



to 



/elf defpifed by his fubje&s, becaufe he could get no chil- 
dren by his wives, and fometimes infulted by his brother 



Pallas, who by that time had got no lefs than fifty fons be- 
fides daughters, went to confult the Delphic oracle, and 
was anfwered, that.hemuft forbear the ufe of women till 
his return into Athens *. This puzzling anfwer forced him 
to apply himfelf to Pittheus king of Trcezen, who was 
then famed for his extraordinary wifdom and fkill in ex- 
pounding oracles, where this prince eafily prevailed with 
him to lie with his daughter iEthra whom he got with child. 
As none but thefe three were privy to the fecret, iEgeus 
before his return to Athens, hid a fword and a pair of 
(hoes under a ftone long enough to cover them, and left 
orders with the princefs, that if the child proved a boy 
ihe fhould fend him to Athens with thofe tokens, as foon 
as he was able to lift up the ftone. He charged her more- 
over to ufe all imaginable fecrecy, left the fons of his 
brother Pallas, getting knowledge of. it, mould way-lay 
and murder him in his way to Athens. 

jEthra being foon after delivered of a fon, Pittheus 

gave out, that Neptune was the father of it ; and when 

he was fixteen years old, (he brought him to the fton 



9 
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which 



h Taufan. Apollod. ubi fupra. * Plutarch, in vit. Thcf. 



(G) It is indeed much more likely, that he never returned 

into Athens, but that after his fons were grownup, he fen t 
them to recover that kingdom from the Metion idae, lb that ha- 
ying all lhared alike the danger, they thought it reafonable to 

fiiare alike in the conqueft. 

The fpa.ee therefore of twenty -five years, allowed by chrono- 
logifts (7) to their father's reign, feems rather defigned to mark 
the interval of the interregnum or ufurpation, from Cecrops's 
expulfion to his grandfon JEgeus's reign. 



(7) Paufan, Apoll. ubi fupra._ Plutarch, in vit. Theh 
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which fhe faw him lift up with eafe, upon which (he dis- 
covered to him the whole fecret of his parentage, bade him 
take up the fword and fhoes, and prepare himfelf* to go to 

his father. Both (be and Pittheus, however, advifed him 
to go by fea, alledging, that fince Hercules's departure, 
who had been the great fcourge of robbers and banditti, 
the roads were again fo infefted with th«m, that it wa$ 
pxtremely hazardous to travel by land. Thefeus, this 
was the young prince's name, who had by that time {hew- 
ed uncommon marks of courage and ftrength, no fooneE 
heard Hercules named upon fuch an occafion, than he was 
fired with a defire to imitate fo noble a pattern ; fo that all 
their iritreaties could not difTuade him from taking his jour- 
ney by land. The exploits which he performed in Ins way 
fo Athens, having no connection with either his father's 
feign or his own, may be belt feen in the margin ( H). 

Whilst Thefeus was frill at Troezen, his father la- 
boured under no fmall perplexities from his fubjeevts and his 
fcaughty brother ; and an accident happened which had al- 

pioft driven him. to difpajr. Androgeus, the' fon of Mi- 
nos 



(H) His firft encounter after he left Treezen was with Peri- 
phetes the fon of Vulcan, firnamed alfo Corynetes, or Club- 
bearer, from the club he ufed to fight with, whom he flew in 
jingle combat, and afterwards carried his club with him. The 

$ext he overcame was Sinnis the Ion of Polyphemon, firnamed 
Jpityocamptes, from his bending the heads of two tali pines and 
tying paftengers between the oppoiite branches, which by their 
fudden return, did tear them in pkces : him Thefeus put to the 
fame death. 

His next exploit was killing the fierce Cromyonian fow called 
Fhcea, which others take to have been a female robber of that 
Stiame, infamous for thefts, murders, and lewdnefs. 

Sciron a famous robber, who ufed to throw paffengers down 
It fteep rock after he had made them wafh his feet; fell the next 
yidtim to his valour. Having next (ignalized himfelf in the 
£leufian games by killing Cercyon a famous Arcadian wrettler, 
he went to Termione, where he killed Damaftes, otherwife 
called Procruflcs, by diftending his limbs to the length of his 

bed, as he ufe4 to do to thofe who unhappily fell into his 
hands. 

x He went and fetched the famed bull of Marathon and 
brought him #live to Athens, where he facrificed him te 




Apollo (8), 



(8) Philochor. ap. Hind. Hift, Grasq, lib. i. 
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nos king of Crete, who was come to Athens to be prefent 
at one of their feafts, had unhappily contracted fuch an. 

intimacy wi^the fifty fons of Pallas, that the jealous old 

king, fearing fome fatal confequences from it, had caufed 
that prince to be privately murdered. Others fay, that the 
young prince, having undertaken to encounter the Mara* 
thonian bull, was killed by it. However that be, Minos ? 
having received the news of his fon's death and made fe- 
yeral vain attempts to revenge it on the Athenians, prayed 
to the fjxxls to do it for him ; upon which the Athenians 
were punifhed with peftilence, famine, and feveral other 
plagues ; and were told by the oracle, that they muft ex- 
pect no relief, till they were reconciled to the Cretan king, 
Minos, refolving to make them pay dea rfor their deliver- 
ance, impofed a yearly tribute upon them of feven young 
men and feven young virgins, whom he condemned to be 
devoured by the Minotaur (I), ckring the fpace of feven k , 
or, according to others, nine years ! ; thefe unhappy vie 



tims were to be drawn by lot, and what heightened the 
people's murmurs was, that /Egeus, the caufe of thefe 

misfortunes, being childlefs, was the only perfon who was 
exempt from the punimment. 

It was now the third time that Minos had fent his 
bloody meffengers to exact the tribute, when Thefeus, 

haying performed all thofe glorious exploits abpyementioneq , » 

was 



k . Diodor. iibi fupra. j. Plutarch ubi fupra.. 




Feigned by the poets to have been half man and half 
bull, and begot by a bull upon Pafiphae Minos's queen ; and 
who as ioon as born was by the king's order thrown into a laby- 
rinth and fed with human flefli ; but more reafonably fupppfed to 
have been a man of great Strength and ferocity, and upon that 
account to have been firnamed Taurus or Bull. He kerns alfo 

t • 

to have been in great power at the Cretan court, either fo r his 
conilant victories at the games which Minos had inftituted. 
in the memory of his fon, or for fome other exploits, or perhaps 
rather for his fierce and cruel nature ; upon which account it 
may be reafonably fuppofed, that all the Athenian captives ii| 
particular were given to him by that exafperated prince, to be? 
ufed with uncommon fe verity. For ive are told (9), that he was 
grown to fuch a height of infolence and cruelty, that he was 
by this time become odious to the whole kingdom, and not un- 
likely to the king alfo, upon his being fuipe&ed to have to# 
great a familiarity with the queen. 



(9) Plutarch, ubi fupra. 
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was arrived at his father's capital. The unfortunate king, 

who had received fome years before into his court the fa- 

j ^ taps** ■ 9 

mous enchantrefs Medea, in her flight from Corinth, and 
Jiad been deluded with hopes, that ihe would renew his 
age, and make him capable of getting children, had 




that time been aifo prevailed upon to marry her. Thefeus 
whofe birth was a fecret to every one there, was foon dif- 
covered by Medea, who conceived fuch jealoufy of him, by 
reafon of his noble exploits, that flie eafily filled her weak 
hufband with fears, and perfuaded him to invite the young 
ftranger and to poifon him in a glafs of wine. As foon as 
they were fat at table, Thefeus, willing to give his father 
#n agreeable furprife, did happily draw his fword, as if he 
defigned to help himfelf with it, which the old king no 

looner faw, than he halted to throw down the poifoned 
draught, and embracing his fc n, owned him for fuch be- 
fore all the court. This declaration, and the known va- 
lour of Thefeus, did fo quafti the fanguine hopes of Pallas 
and his fons, that they broke out in open rebellion, but 
were foon after difcomflted by him. 

After this Thefeus, who refolved at any rate to de- 
liver his father's country from the bloody Cretan tribute, 
having encouraged his old father with hopes of killing the 
Minotaur, went and willingly offered himfelf to be one of 
the unhappy victims, and embarking with them in one 
fhip, he gave the pilot two fails, the one black to fail 
and the other white, to be hoifted up at their return in 
cafe he came off victorious. At their arrival at Crete he 
offered himfelf to Minos, and demanded the liberty to 
fight the Minotaur, or rather his champion Taurus, in 
fingle combat, which the king did the more readily grant, 
becaufe he had fome^ juft reafon to fufpecT:, that his queen 
a woman of no fingular chaftity, had fome criminal com- 
merce with him. Thefus after this had all the fuccefs he 




could wifh : He killed his enemy, releafed all the Athe- 
nian captives, prevailed upon Minos to remit the tribute, 
an/l obtained his daughter Ariadne in marriage, not indeed 
with her father's confent ; but (he, having been an eye 
witnefs of his valour and addrefs in the late fight, conceiv- 
ed fuch a paffion for him, that (he refolved to run away 
•with him. He left her, however, in the iflle of Naxos : 
ancl fome add, that, after the conqueft of the Minotaur, 

^linos fell in love with Per jbea, one of the feven virgins 

which 



I 
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which Thefeus had brought with him, and would have 



detained bw\ Thefeus ftrenuoufly oppofed it, which fo ex- 



afperated the Cretan king, that, among other ill language 
which he gave him, he told him, that he was not the fort 
of Neptune, unlefs he would fetch his ring which he then 
flung into the fea. Thefeus immediately plunged after it, 
and brought up with the ring a golden crown which Am- 
phiti ite had put upon his head. Minos, however, wcukj 
not be pacified without Peribea, and Thefeus, ftill perfift- 
ing in his denial, was by 'his order cad into the labyrinth, 
in which the Minotaur ufed to be kept ; hut: he flayed not 
long there, before Ariadne furnifhed him with a clue 
the help of which he extricated himfelf out of it, and fet 
ting out with his fleet for Athens, left Ariadne behind at 
jthe ifland above-mentioned, where Bacchus fell in love 
with her and carried her off, whilft Thefeus failed home- 

- . 

wards towards Athens. Unfortunately for them and for 
^Egeus, their extraordinary joy for their late fuccefs made? 
them forget to difplay the white flag in token of victory, as 
had been agreed ; and the old kjng, whp went from time 
to time to gfpie them from a high rock, obferviqg the {hip 




9 



afar off ftjll hanging out its fable colours, doubted not, but 



that his fon had like the reft fallen a victim to the Minotaur 
and, in a fit of fudden difpair, threw himfelf into the fea, 
which from him was fince called the JEgean fea ; fo th^t 
when Thefeus landed at Athens, he founoj the cjty divided 
between grief, for iEgeus ? s death, and joy, for the fafe 
return of his valiant fon and fucceflbr. iEgeus reigned 
forty years. 

10. Theseus was of too active and warlike a temper, 
and too fond of imitating the great Hercules, to fpend his Thefeq * 
time in the civil affairs of his kingdom ; fo thai he be- 
gan, upqn his firft acceflion to it, to think how to diveft 



Jiimfelf of that care, that he might the better indulge his 



military genius. To this end he bagan with gathering all 
the people of Attica into the old and new town, which 
he incorporated into one city, After this he divefted him- 
felf of all his regal power, excepting only the title of 
king, the command of the armv, and the guardianfhip 
of their laws. The reft he committed to proper magiftrates, 
chofen put of three different orders of the people, which 
he divided into nobles, hufbandmen, and artificers. The 
firft he inverted with the power of interpreting and ex- 
ecuting the laws and regulating all things that related t$ 

religion, 
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religion. The other two chofe their inferior magiftratcs 
from among tbemfelves, to take care of whatever related 
to their feparate orders: fo that the kingdoffi was in fome 
meafure reduced to a commonwealth, in which the kino- 
had the greateft poft ; the nobles were next to him in 
honour and authority ; the hufbandmen had the greateft 

profit ; and the artifts excelled them in number. He in- 
ftituted tw*& annual feftivals, the Panathenaea, in memory 
of the Athenians being now united into one, and that cal- 
led the Metoecia, befides the famous Ifthmian games in 

honour of Neptune, which we have mentioned formerly, 
and Were fo called from the Ifthmus in which they were 
celebrated. All thefe were chiefly deiigned to draw a con- 
courfe of Grangers thither, and, as a further encourage- 
ment for them to come and fettle there, he endowed them 
with the privilege of natives. He likewife abolifhed all 
their diftincrb courts of judicature, and built one common 
council- hall called Prytaneum, a fumptuous building which 
flood for many ages m . We obferved before, that the 
Athenian money was ftamped with an ox ; this coin was 
fuppofed to have had that figure, either in memory of The- 
feus's killing the bull of Marathon, or the Minotaur, or 
perhaps to recommend agriculture to the people, to which 
the ox was moll fubfervient. 

After he had thus new-modelled the government, 

his next care was to join the kingdom of Megara to his 
own, in right of his grandfather Pandion the fecond, who 
had fucceeded Pvlus his father-in-law* as we have feen 



above. It was then, that Thefeus ere&ed that famous pil- 
lar in the Ifthmus, which (hewed the limits of the two 
countries which met there, and which had this infeription 
on the one fide, This is not Peloponnefus but Ionia j 
and on the other, This is Peloponnefus not Ionia. What 
we read concerning his two expeditions againft the Ama- 
zons, is fo blended with fable, fo differently related * 
and fo uncertain, that we fhall give it in a ftiort note, be- 
caufe they do not appear upon the whole to have an im- 
mediate relation to the kingdom of Athens (K ). 

Sometime 



m Plutarch, ubi fupra. Vid. Sc Thucydid. 1. ii. » Conf. 

Herodor, Plutarch & Meurs. in Thef. Juftin, J. ii. c. 4. 



(K) The firft expedition was only undertaken in favour of 
Hercules, whofe companion in all fuch exploits Thefeus always 

affetfed 
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Sometime after thefe expeditions, Thefeus contracted 

an intimacy "^ith Pirithous the fon of Ixion, and, being 
invited to his nuptials, helped him to kill a great number 
of Centaurs, or rather ThefTalian horfemen, as we {hall 
lee in the feque!, who in their cups had offered violence 
to their female guefts ; and drove the reft out of the coun- 
try. Thefe two went from thence to Sparta, and dole 
away the famed Helena out of the temple of Diana Ortia, 
where (he happened to be dancing 0 . This princefs was 
the reputed daughter of Jupiter by Leda, the wife of Tyn- 
darus king of CEbalia in Peloponnefus ; and though then 
but nine years old was a)ready famed for the greateft 
beauty in the world ; infomuch, that though Thefeus was 
then, as is reckoned above fifty years old, yet coul(|l not 
his virtue be proof againft her charms. However vari- 
oufly the time, and place* and circumftanoes of this rapd 
are reported, we have followed Plutarch's account of it 
as the moft allowed. According to him the two ravifhers 
Were purfued as far as Tegea ; but they happily made their 



efcape out of Peloponnefus, and thinking themfelves novtf 



fecure of their prey, they agreed to caft lots for her, up- 
on condition, that he to whofe lot fhe fell mould help the? 
other in getting fome other celebrated beauty in lieu of 
her ; and fortune having declared for Thefeus, he afliftec! 
his companion in the like attempt upon Proferpina* daugh j - 



ter 



1 

0 Plutarch, ubi.fupra. Apollod. Paufan. in Attic. 



* 1 

ane&ed to be* As a reward therefore for his afliftance, thai 
victorious hero gave him Antiope one of the Amazonian queens 
whom he had taken prifoner. Juitin fays, Hippolyte the other 
queen, aud that Hercules kept Antiope for himfelf. 

However, this gave occafion to a fecond expedition, in 
which fome affirm, that the Amazons made a defcent into At- 
tica to recover their loft queen, having with them befides their? 
Own forces a .powerful fupply of horfemen obtained from Sagillus 
king of Scythia, with his fon Panafagorus at their head, who 
did afterwards upon fome mifunderftanding withdraw his troops 
and left them in the lurch. Others fay, that Thefeus went and 
attacked them near the Cafpian fea : however, they all agree^ 
that he gained the vi&ory over them, and that in one of thefe 
two expeditions he took the queen Hippolyte, whom he after- 
wards married. After this the Amazons were forced to clap 
up a peace with the Athenians, and thefe, either in memory of 
this or of their late victory* ere&ed a pillar near the templcf 

©f Tellus Olympian 
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ter of Aidoneus king of the Molofli in Epirus, who be 
ihg the next beauty to Helena was guarded t by the do 



i 




Cerberus, and was not to be won but by the death or 



that monften However, when the king uriderftood that 
they defigned tO fteal her away, he threw Pirithous to be" 
torn in pieces by Cerberus, and Thefeus into prifofi, front 

which he was afterwards releafed at the interceffion of 

Hercules. 



During his abfence Mneftheus, the ion of Peteus 



grandchild of Erechtheus, had taken care to ingratiate 
himfelf fo far with the nobles and commons, that when he 
returned he found them very cold towards him. Soon af- 
ter this, the war, which Carrot arid Pollux waged againft 
him, for the recovery of their filler Helena, raifed a more 
powerful faction againft him : and as foon as the two bro- 



thers were got to the gates of the city, Mnefth 



gued the citizens, and told them,, that, fince their quarrel 
was only againft Thefeus, their fafeft way was to open 

their gates to them, and Thefeus, finding it impoffible to' 
refill the torrent, conveyed himfelf afid fariiily atvay pri- 
vately^ after he had pronounced a folemn ciirfe againft his 
faithlefs fubje&s, which did not go unheard (L ). His de- 
was to have failed into Crete, and to have obtained 
ther a fuecour or fan&uary there from Deucalion the ion 
Of Minos and his now brother-in-law (M) ; but he was 

unfortti* 




(L) The ungrateful Athenians, who expreffed more joy (of 
iheir new king than grief for their old one, were in procefs of 
time made fo fenfible of the effects of his curfe, that to appeafe 
his ghoft they appointed folemn facrifices and divine honours to 

be paid to him* The place where he pronounced his dire im- 
precatidn againft them was from thence-forth called Aratherion^ 
or the place of curfing (ro). 

(M) Thefeus had a fon by the Amazonian queen named Hip- 
polytus-, and having foon after married Pheedra, the filler of 
Deucalion the fon and fucceflbr of Minos, by whom he had two 
fons, he fent Hippolytus to be brought up by his mother JEthrz 
queen of Trcezen ; but he coming afterwards to be prefent at 
fome Athenian games, Pheedra fell in love with him, and having 
follicited him in vain to -a Compliance,' in a fit of refentment 
accufed him to Theieus of having made an attempt upon her. 
The fable fays, that Thefeus prayed to Neptune to punilh him 
by fome violent death, and that as Hippolytus was riding along 

the fea-more, Neptune fent two {ea-calves who frightened the 

horfes 



(io) ftotarch, inThef, 
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unfortunately caft by a tempeft upon the ifland of Scyros* 

Here he was at firft kindly received by king Lycomedes, 
but was foofrafter killed by a fall from a high mountain, 
in the 40th year of his reign. Some fay, that he was de- 
coyed thither by that king, who, either out of fear of him, 

or, as is moft likely, at the inftigation of his Athenian 
rival, threw him headlong down that precipice, tho' others 
fay, that, that place being his ufual walk after fapper, his 
foot unfortunately flipt in the dark. We omk for brevi- 
ty's fake many other famous exploits of this renowned he- 
ro, which the reader may more fully find in Plutarch's life 
of him. 'All we fliall add here is, that the Athenians did 
fometime after dedicate a temple to him, and that Cimon, 
the famous fon of Miltiades, did raze the whole ifland of 

Seyros in revenge of his death, and Carried his bones to A- 

thens, after he had, by the advice of the oracle, been at 
a great deal of pains to find them out. 

11. Mnestheus or Meneftheus was the fon of Peteus, Mneftfee^ 
and great grandfon of Erectheus the fixth king of Athens, 
and eonfequently had a better right to the crown than The- 
feus, whofe father was uncertain, and who was at beft but 
the fon of iEgeus, and this but the adopted fon of Paridf- 
on, as we have feen above* Whilft therefore Thefeus 

Was either purfuing his amours, or was imprifoned fof 

the rape of Proferpine, it was eafy for his rival to perfuade 

the Athenians to raife him to the throne. What gave him 

another lift to it was, that Caftor ami Pollux, taking the 

advantage of Thefeus's confinement, eame and befieged 

Aphidne a town in Attica, where he had fent his mother 

and his wife Helena ; and thefe two heroes, having taken 

and refcued their fifter out of revenge to her raviflier help<- 

ed his competitor to mount the throne. 

Menestheus, being thus chofen, was in no great cars' 

about the fons of Thefeus, but dreaded his known valour,. 

in cafe he mould ever get into his dominions again. To 

prevent which, he prevailed fo far upon^ the Athenians', 

what with gifts and careffes, that they would not fufter him 

to come into Attica. And as fbon as he heard, that he 

was 



horfes, overturned the chariot, and tore him in pieces. The 
poets add, that the luftful queen hanged herfelf for grief, but 
as for Hippolytus, Diana, being taken with his chaitity, and 
pitying the fad fate it had brought upon him, prevailed upop 

^fculapius to reftors him to life, to be a companion of her di 
ver£om. 
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was retired- into the ifland of Scyros, he prevailed on Ly- 
comedes to difpatch him by the uratagem wejgjely menti- 
oned, Meneftheus reigned twenty-four years, and was 
one of the chiefs that went to the fiege of Troy, where 

having loft his life, the kingdom of Athens returned again 
to the Thefean line. 

■ 

12 Demophon, one of the fons of Thefeus by Phoe- 
dra, fuceeeded him both in the kingdom and in the com- 
mand of the Athenian forces that were before 1 
He was one of thofe that came back fafe from that fie 



roy 

g 



in his return he landed in Thrace* where Phyllis, king 
Lycurgus's daughter, entertained him for fome time both 
at bed and board. Upon his departure he promifed to re- 
turn' to her, but broke his word and her heart. In his 

reign was erected the famous court of the Ephetae, con- 
firming originally of fifty Athenians and as many Argivi^ 
for trying of wilful murders and lying in wait to kill/ 
The oceafion of erecting this court, and of the A 

being admitted to fit judges in it, was as follows : Ag 

memnon, others fay Diomedes, returning with his forces 

from Troy, was driven one night into an Athenian port 
called PhaleruSj and thinking themfelves in an enemy's 
country, began their ufual trade of ravaging and plunder- 
ing, upon which the furprifed Athenians fell upon them 
and killed .a confiderable number of them* On the mor- 

• ■ 

row they found the palladium upon the ground among the 1 
flain, by which they knew that they were their friends 

the Argives. The oracle, having been confulted, order- 
ed them to give the flain an honourable burial in the place 
where they fell, to build a temple upon it, and dedicate 

it to Minerva, and fet up the palladium in it. Immedi- 

ly after this it was ordered* that this court mould be 



re£ted to try all cafes of murder, manflaughter, and chance 



medly. It confifted of fifty members, who were to be 
bove fifty years old, men of fenfe and. known probity, and 
had power of life and death. Upon its firft feitingup* 

Agamemnon infifted that there mould be an equal number 

of~Athenians and Argives to fit in it 5 the Athenians rea- 
dily granted it. Demophon fubmitted himfelf afterwards 
to be tried by this court, for having unfortunately killed 
one of his fubjects by the turn of his horfe, as he was com- 
ing from Troy. It fubfifted a confiderable time in the fame 
form; but Draco* one of their Archons, new-modelled 

itj excluded the Argives out of it., aad made it confift of 

fifty-one 
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fifty-one Athenians, who were all to be turned of fifty- 



years of age£^ Demophon reigned thirty-three j 



9 




and was fucceeded by his fon, or, according to others, his 
brother. 

Ox ynteSj who reigned twelve years, and left the 

crown to his fon. 

14. Aphyd as, who was murdered by Thymoetes in 

the firft year of his reign. 

5. Thymoetes, the baftard- fon of Oxyntes, betray 



Aphydafc 




his bafe 



many things befides the murder of Th y mata * 



Aphydas, by which he got the crown. We (hall only men 
tion the laft inftance of it which juftly bereaved him of it. 
He had reigned about eight years, when Xanthus king of 
Bceotia had a conteft with him about one of their frontier 
towns. Xanthus offered to decide the matter in Tingle- 
combat, and Thymoetes as cowardly declined it. It hap- 
pened, that Melanthus, a noble Me/Fenian who had been 
driven out of his country by the Heraclidce, was come ta 
Athens about this time, and offered to anfwer the chartel. 

Upon their very firft onfet Melanthus called to his adver- 

fary, and afked him why he brought a fecond along with 
him contrary to their articles, and whilft Xanthus turned 
about to fee who followed him, he ran him through with 
his lance q . This victory, though it was more owing to 
his cunning than bravery, did fo pleafe the Athenians, that 
they not only depofed their pufillanimous king, who was 
the laft of the line of Erechtheus, and fet their Meffenian 
champion upon the throne ; but inftituted a feaft in memo- 
ry of this action, and called it Apatheria from the ftrata- 
gem that gave occafion to it r . 
16. Melanthus, as foon as he had mounted the 

throne, perfuaded the Athenians to receive the banifhed e an 
Meflenians arid Neftoridae, and after a reign of thirty-fe- 

ven years left the kingdom to his worthy fon Codrus 8 . 

. Codrus reigned about twenty-one years, during CodjPMt 
which time the Dores and Heraclidae had regained all Pe- ' 
loponnefus and were entering into Attica. Codrus was 
informed, that the oracle had promifed them victory, pro- 
vided they did not kill the king of the Athenians, and that 




they 



p Eufeb. Chron, lib. i. s Vid. Frontin. Stratag. lib, ii. c. £. 
f Polyen. Stratag. 1. i. c. 9. s Pau&n, Achaic. 
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they had taken all proper precautions againft it ; but he 
who had refolved to facrifice his life to the fafety of his 
kingdom, took this method to elude them ^ he difguifed 
himfelf like a peafant, went into their camp, fell a quar- 
reling with fome of the Dorian foldiers, from thence they 

went to blows, and he ceafed not fighting till he was killed. 
On the morrow when they found who he was, they were 
fo terrified, that they decamped without finking a blow t . 

With Codrus ended the regal fucceffion and title of 
kings of Athens. His fubje&s conceived fuch veneration 
fgr that magnanimus prince, that they efteemed none 
worthy to bear the royal title after him, and therefore 
committed the management of the e {rates to elective ma- 
gi ftr at es, to whom they gave the title of Archons, and 
chofe Medon the eldeft fon of Codrus to that new dignity. 
His election, however, was oppofed by his brother Nileus, 
who pretended, he could not fubmit to Medon's authority, 
becaufe he was lame of one foot ; but the oracle having 
confirmed it % all the Archons that fucceeded him were 
from him furnamed Medontidas, becaufe they were all cho-» 
fen by fucceffion : fo that the Athenian government conti- 
nued in the family of Codrus under twelve perpetual Ar«- 
chontes, fomewhat above the fpace of two-hundred 
years. 

Their names need not be repeated here, having added 

them to the lift of the Athenian kings : neither {hall we 

dwell upon the tranfa&ions which happened under each fe- 
veraLarchonfhip \ this epocha having proved very una&ive 
and barren, except that the people, always fond of a change, 
did (hew from time to time their diflike to that dignity be- 
ing made perpetual, as having too near a refemblance to 
monarchy, and giving its poffeuor too great a handle to 
tyrannize over them. They began to give fome marks of 
their difcontent under their firft Archon. Attica had en- 
joyed fo much quiet during a long feafon, that it fwarm- 
ed with exiles and foreigners, who flocked thither from 
- other parts which were more harafTed with wars, fo that 
they were forced to difcharge them in great multitudes up- 
on the maritime coafts of LefTer Afia. Upon the very firft 
of thefe expeditions Nileus and the reft of Codrus's fons, 
who would not brook to be under their brother Medon, 

drew 

* Jufh ex Trog. 1. ii. c. 6. » Caitor. ap. Eufeb. ubi 

fupra. 
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drew a great number of Athenians to them, joined with 

the Ionia ns and Thebans, and left Athens for Lefler Afia, 
where they riifperfed themfelves in different parts, and 
founded the twelve following cities, viz. Ephefus, Mile- 
turn, Priene, Colophon, Myus, Teos, Lebedos, Clazo- 

menae, Erithrae, Phocea, Chios in the ifle of that name 
and Samos. Thefe were at firft each under a petty prince 
but being forced at length to join together, became after- 
wards very famous, as will be feen in due time. 

This perpetual archonfhip, however, upheld itfelf fo 
long, in fpight of the people's difiike to it, that it pafled 

through thirteen hands, from Medon the fonof Codrus to '[ 
Alcmon the laft who bore that dignity ; but the people at 
length, impatient to put an end to it, took the advantage 
of his ftiort reign, which lafted but two years, to clip the 
power of it, and to reduce its duration to ten years ; fo 
that Charops the (on of Efchylus, was forced to accept of 
it upon thofe terms or none. Tliis change happened about 
the beginning of the feventh olympiad, and in the year 
of the world 3252, the year in which Hezekiah king of* 
Judah was born/ This new decennial dignity had fcarcey eaf of ^ 
pafled through four hands, before they began . again to call a 0 od, 3247, 
for a frefh reduction of it ; for Hippbmenes the laft of Before 

Codrus's line, in whofe archonfhip this tumult happened,*"" n ' 75 * 

had fcarce enjoyed it half its time, when his cruelties to 
the people, and more particularly to his fon and daughter 

(•N), caufed him to be depofed. However, they did not 
then gain their point ; it continued ftill through three dif- 
ferent hands, till at length Eryxias the laft of them, ei- 
ther dying, or being depofed in the laft year of his archon- 
(hip, the Athenians appointed new Archontes to be chofen 
from among the moft confiderable citizens for birth, Wealth' 
and intereft, and voted that dignity annual from henceforth. 
From that time their government dwindled into a down- 
right democracy, which Solon did afterwards new-model 
and confirm as we (hall fee in the next chapter. 

T t 2 SECT. 



(N) He caufed his fon to be torn in pieces by horfes for adul- 
tery, and his daughter he fliut up with a horfe without food to 

be devoured alive, for having fuffered herfelf to be debauched 
by a citizen. In memory of this barbarous punimment, Suidas 
(11). tells us, there was a place, in the city called Itto-k^hbp^, 
Hippo-kai-Koyres, in memory of the horfe and the young lady. 



(11) Sub voc. hTofkw^ 



c 
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T. IV. 



The hiftory of the antient kingdoms of 

Bceotia and Thebes. 



E find two antient kingdoms called by the name of 
Boeotia, the one, and by far the more antient and 
confiderablc of the two. founded, or rather reftored. 





Cadmus, and named by him Boeotia from the ox which 
faid to have directed him to the place where he built the 
capital of his new kingdom, better known afterwards by 
the name of Thebes. The other was in Theflaly, and 

is faid to have been founded by Boeotus, the fon of Nep- 
tune, and brother of ./Eolus, by Arne the daughter of 



^Eolus king of iEolis. This laft having fent his daught 
to Metapontium a city of Italy, flie was there delivered of 
thofe two fons, the eldeft of whom fhe called after her fa- 

— 

Cher's name ^Eolus 5 and he ponefled himfelf of the illands 



in the Tyrrhenian, now Tufcan fea, and built the city of 
Lipara. Boeotus the younger fon went to his grandfather 
and fucceeded him in his kingdom, and called it by his 
own name, and the capital city Arne from his mother. 
All that we know of thefe is, that they held this fettle- 
ment upwards of two hundred years, and that the Theffa- 
lians did expel them from it, and forced them to feek for 
a new one ; upon which they came and poffefled themfelves 
of that country which had been till then called Cad meis, 

and gave it the name of Bceotia. Diodorus and Homer 
tell us, that thefe Boeotians did fignalize themfelves at the 
Trojan war, and the latter adds, that five of Boeotus'* 
grandfons, Peneleus, Leitus, Prothoenor, Arcefilaus, and 
Clonius, were the five chiefs who led their Boeotian troops. 

thither. 

According therefore to Diodorus *, this laft country, 
though founded into a kingdom, at leaft ever fince the time 
of Cadmus, was not called Bceotia till the banifhed fons 
of Boeotus gave it that name, about three- hundred years 

after the building of Thebes j but the moft curr 



count 
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count, efpecially among the poets, Is, that this name had 
been given to it by Cadmus himfelf in memory of the 
ox, by whom* he had been directed thither, according to 
the command of the oracle ( A). However, it is owned, 
that it had had feveral other names, according to thofe 
of its fuppofed founders ; thofe who afcribed it to Ogy- 
ges called both it and its capital Ogygia ; others called it 
Cadmeis from Cadmus, Aonia from Aon the fon of Nep- 
tune, and Hyanthis from Hyas the fon of Atlas ; but 
the far greater part fay* it was originally called Calydna 
from Calydnus, the firft founder of the capital and king- 
dom ; that province is now called Stramulippa, and 
Thebes its antient capital Stibes or Stives. 

It bordered on the eaft to Attica, and was in time Geo , 
joined to it, as we have feen in the laft article, and was p 
parted from it by the mountain Cithaeron. On the north 
to the ftreight Euripus, now called the Negroponte, faid 
to flow feven times in twenty- four hours, or rather accord- 
ing to Livy, fuppofed to do fo, becaufe its tides are 
boifterous and uncertain. On the weft it had the kingdom 
of Phocis, and on the fouth the gulph of Corinth. Its 
utmoft extent from eaft to weft was i deg. 10. min. and 
near the fame length from north to fouth ; but coming 
near to a point eaft ward a . Here is the large lake Co- 
pais about fourteen miles in length, and eight in breadth, Natural 
out* of which flow two confiderable rivers, which water rltieS4 
the far greater part of the country eaftward. Thefe are 
the Afopus, which divided the territories of Thebes from 
thofe of the Plateans, and running through thofe of At- 
tica falls into the iEgean fea 5 and the Ifmenus, which 
empties itfelf into the Euripus above-mentioned. The coun- 
try is partly hilly, efpecially Aonia properly fo called 
the reft is low and flat, abounding with excellent pafturage; 
but whofc air is fo thick and foggy, that Horace thought 
it the occafion of the inhabitants being fuch famous dunces. 

T t 3 Places 



» Strab. Mel. & al. 

(A) The fable goes, that Cadmus, tired with going in fearch 
of his filter Europa ? whom Jupiter, in the lhape of a bull, or, 
as is fuppofed, in a fhip, which had a bull painted on the deck, 
had carried into Crete, was advifed by the oracle of Delphos to 
follow the track of the firft ox he faw, and where he refted him- 
felf to build there the city of Thebes, which he did accord- 
ingly (i). 

(1) Paufon. in Besot. & al 
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Places of Places gf .note in Boeotia were ; t. The Trophonian 
l>ote ' cave (JB^, and the oracle, faid to have been there given 

by Jupiter whence he was firnamed TrophofiiSs. 2. Thef- 



pia, a town fituate on the river of that name, and {ha- 
dowed on the north by the famous Helicon, whence the 
mufes to which thefe were dedicated were called Thef- 
piades. 3. Aulis, a fea-port on the Negropont, famous 
for being the place where the Grecian chiefs fwore the 
deftru&ion of Troy. 4. The famed {freights of the moun- 
tain Oeta, not above twenty- five feet in breadth, and 
commonly called the ftreights of Thermopyloe from the 
hot waters of that neighbourhood ; but the moft famed 
place was the city of Thebes, fituate near the river 
menus, and firnamed Heptapylos from its feven gates, 
is generally allowed to have been founded by Cadmus, 
as we pbferved before, and to have been made by him 





the capital of the Boeotian kingdom, from which his fuc 
1 ceflbrs, who did adorn it with many ftately temples, pa 
laces j and other fumptuous buildings, fome of whom wc 
(hall have occafion to mention by and by, were alfo cal- 
led kings of Thebes b . 
%smvi& The government was altogether monarchical like thofe 
©iftoaw. we have feen already, but perhaps more defpotic here 

than in the reft, and having no other laws than the king's 

will ; fome of whom governed more like tyrants than na- 
tural monarch?, We have nothing left of their antient 
cuftoms, except what Plutarch tells us in his morals of 
their manner of introducing their new- married women in- 
to their new habitation. They were brought thither in 
a kind of chariot or cart, the axle-tree of which was 
immediately burnt, to give the bride to underftand, that 
fhe was fixed with her hufband for life, and muft not ex- 

€krono- P e< ^ t0 return t0 ner P arents « The foundation of this 
legjr. " antient kingdom we (hall only date from the building or 

rebuilding of its metropolis by Cadmus, to !a void all the 

fables and uncertainties which preceded that period, and 

con* 



Paufan. in Bosot, 

(B) So called from a old foothfayer, who inhabited it, and 
ufed to be confulted as an oracle. No man was admitted into 
It, till after many warnings, anointing, and the like fuperftitious 
preparations. It is added that thofe who had once been in it, 
were never feen to laugh afterwards. Hence came the proverb, 

when a man was over mejaucholly, he has been in the Tropho- 

1 mm den. 
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concerning which, whether we make Ogyges or any other 
hero to hav£ reigned in Bceotia, we cannot gather'any light, 
from even what we have left, out of the fable writers. 
Even the times which elapfed between Cadmus and the 
celebrated war between the two contending fons of GEdi- 
pus, and which is the moft antient piece of hiftory that 
we have of all Greece, are fo fluffed with the vileft and 
moft abfurd fables of gods turned into fatyrs and devils, 
and of men turned into monfters of cruelty and luft, that 
we hope we (hall be excufed for (kipping over all that has 
fome affinity with the hiftory itfelf. The time in which 



chronologifts place the rape of Europa being about the 
year of the world 2550 c , and of the flood 1545, the re- 
building of Thebes may be fuppofed to have been within 
a very few years after. From thence to the time of its 
being totally deftroyed by the Epigoni it had flood above 
230 years,* under the government of eleven kings, two 
whereof were not of the Cadmean race, but ufurpers. Af- 
ter this there reigned in Thebes two kings more of the 

race of OEdipus, and three of the race of Peneleus the 
great grandfon of Bceotus. Befides thefe we find Homer 
mentioning i^Eetion as king of Thebes. We have fpoken 
of him in another place f> and fhall omit him here in our 
lift, becaufe it doth not appear that he was of Cadmean 

race, nor is he mentioned by Paufanias among the The- 

ban kings, though he may have fignalized himfelf in the 

defence of that city * 



1 



T t 4 The 



? Vid. Hind. Hift. Grac, f Vol. V. p. 599. f. 



* The authors of this hiftory have inadvertently placediEetiott 

in the number of the kings of the Boeotian Thebes ; whereas 

he was king of Thebes in Cilicia, and fain by Achilles in th* 
Trojan war. 
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The Lift of the kings of Thebes, according to our Author, 

is as follows : 



10 Laodamas the fon of 

Eteocles. 

1 1 Therfander fon of Poly- 

nices. 

12 Tifamenes 

13 Autefion 

14 Damafichton 

15 Ptolomeos 

16 Xuthus 



After this lafl the Thebans, grown weary of kingly go- 
vernment, refolved themfelves into a commonwealth, as 
(hall be feen in the next chapter. 

Cad mus, according to the Greeks, was the fon of 
Agenor Ring of Sidon, or, according to others, of Tyre ; 
but according to the Sidonians his countrymen he was no 
more than the king's cook : thefe add, that his wife 
Hermione was likewife a mere minftrel at court, with 
whom he ran away into Greece f . The former tells us, 
that his father, fending him and his two brothers in queft 
of Europa, had forbad them to return without her. Cad- 
mus therefore, having fought her far and long in vain, 
and defpairing of fuccefs, came into Bceotia, where, as 
we have feen above, he rebuilt this city, and laid the 
foundation of this new kingdom. He was at firft oppofed 
by the Hyantes and Aones, who were then in pofleffion 
of that territory : the former he overcame in light and for- 
ced them to retire into Locris ; but the latter he admitted, 
upon their fubmitting themfelves to him, to continue there, 

and to be incorporated with his own people (C). Here 

he 

•\ Vid. Athenasus. 1. xiv. c, 22, 
(C) Who and whence thofe people were, whom Cadmus 

brought hither, is varioufly conjectured : fome think, that he 
and chey came from Thebais in Egypt (2) and that he therefore 
gave that name to his new metropolis. Others believe them to 

have been a colony of Phoenicians ; but we think Bocharf s con- 
jecture 

■ 

(2) Vid. Uffer. an. fub. A. M. 2549. 



1 Cadmus 

2 Polydorus 

3 Labdacus 

4 Lajus 

5 Amphion an ufurper 

6 Zethus his brother 
Lajus reftored 

7 GEdipus 

8 Eteocles and 
o Polvnices 
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he built the city of Thebes, and a citadel, which he cal 



led by his own name Cadmea d , which name it retained 




many ages**afoer. 

The fable adds, that when Cadmus married his wife 
Hermion'e, whom the poets make the daughter of Mars 
and Venus, the gods came to Cadmus and aflifted at his 
wedding ; and that he had by her one fon named Polydo- 
rus and four daughters, Semele the mother of Bacchus 
by Jupiter (D), I no, Autonoe, and Agave. After this 
the Encheloe, who were at war with the Illyrians, being 
commanded by the oracle to chufe him their general, he 

left 



d Paufan. ubi fupra. 



■ 

je&ure (3) the moft reafonable, that they were Canaanites driven 

out of their land by Jomua, whofe time falls in with Cadmus 



exadlly. Hence it is far from improbable, that this latter was of 



the family of the Cadmonites mentioned by Mofes (4), who 
were the fame with the Hivites, and were called Cadmonim, or 
Eafterlings, becaufe they inhabited mount Hermon the moft 
eaftern part of Canaan, from which the fame author fuppofes 
Cadmus 1 s wife to have been called Hermione or Karmonia. 
The fable of thefe two being turned into ferpents, he thinks 

to have fprung from their retaining their common name of Hi- 
vites, which in the Syriac fignifies a ferpent. 

Thefe conjectures are further confirmed by the name of his 
capital Thebes, for the above quoted book mentions a city of 
the fame name in the land of Canaan (5), and written in the 
plural ©vj/fy by Jofephus (6) : this is therefore a much more pro- 
bable etymon, than that of thofe who derive it from Theba the 
daughter of Prometheus (7). 

(D) The reafon why the poets make Cadmus grandfather to 
Bacchus, is generally thought to have been his bringing the 
extravagant rites of that god into Greece : for it is intirely con- 
trary to the chronology of thofe who make Bacchus to be the 
fame with Nimrod and of thofe who make him the fon of Ju- 
piter Ammon, fmce in either opinion he muft have been valtly 

more antient (8). 

However, Bacchus is feigned to have been the firft who found 
out the ufe of wine, to have gone upon a three years expedition, 
at the head of an army of men and women into India, even 
to the utmoft parts of it, and to have reduced and civilized the 

Barbarian inhabitants of thofe parts : and laftly, to have returned 
_ in triumph upon an elephant (9). 

(3) Canaan. 1. i. c. 19. See before, Vol. II. p. 339. & feq. 

Gen. xv. 10. (5) c. ix 50. (6) Ant. 1. v. c. 5. (7) Vid. 




Steph. Byzant. (ub Thebae. (8) Vid. BoChart. ubi fupra. Ch 

xviii. (9) Vid. Diodor. Sicul. Kb. iy. 
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left Thebes to bis fon Polydorus, and headed them 5 and 

it was, that he and his wife are feigned jp have been 





turned into ferpents (E), or, as fome interpret it, to have 
degenerated from their priftine civility into barbarians. 
T n this place he begat another fon, whom he either called 
Tllyrius from the name of the Ulyrians his new- conquered 

or elfe that people took their name from him. 
Brings let. GXdmus is uiiiverfally allowed to have introduced the 
«£rs into u f e 0 f letters into Greece from Phoenicia. The Alphabet 

at nrft had but fixteen letters, and was not compleated 
till a long time after. He alfo was the firft that fet up 
fchools there : he taught them moreover trade and navi- 
gation, and brafs had the name of Cadmean given it in 
memory of his being the inventor of it, or rather of his 
introducing the ufe of it into thofe parts e . 

Cadmus being retired to Ulyrium, as we have feen 
left the Theban government to his fon Polydorus, in whofe 
reign his great favourite and nephew, Pentheus the fon of 
Echion by Agave, having had the infolence to prophane 
the rites of Bacchus, was torn in pieces by his mother and 
fillers. Polydorus, whofe fon Labdacus was yet under 

age, when he found himfelf dying, committed the care of 
him and of the kingdom to Ny&eus, whofe daughter An- 
tiope (F), the greateft beauty then in all Greece, being 

ibon after carried off by Epopeus king of Sicyon, he was 
forced to leave the government and the young prince to his 
brother Lycus, whilft he undertook a war againft the ra- 
vimer of his daughter. He went foon after him at the 



fcead of his Theban troops, and a bloody fight enfued, in 

which 



c Vid. Herodot. 1. v. 



(E) Another fable of him is, that having killed a great fer- 
pent, he ftrowed the teeth of it upon the ground , which imme- 

diately, became living men, and fell a fighting againft each other 

till they were all killed except five: hence a dear-gotten victory 
came to be called Victoria Cadmea. 

{F) This young princefs, who was married to Zethus, is 
fuppofed to have been carried off by her own confent, becaufe 
her dying father gave him orders to punifti her, if ever he got 
her into his hands. But when he had got her, and found that 
fhe was pregnant, he contented himfelf at firft with divorcing 
her, though he was afterwards perfuaded by his next wife to 



clap her into a prifon, out of which fhe was afterwards releafecj 

by her two fons. (10). 



(10} Paufam in Corinth, c. r. 
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which Ny&eus received a mortal wound and loft the bat- 
tle, upon which he caufed himfelf to be brought back to 
Thebes^ ^fyiiere he left once more his brother guardian of 
the king and kingdom, and gave him in charge to revenge 
his death on Epopeus, and to refcue his daughter Antio- 
pe. In the mean time Epopeus, flufhed with his victory (G), 
neglected a flight wound which lie had received, and which 
ave him his death fome time after, and put an end to 
the war. Lycus recovered his niece,- and as fhe was co- 
ming back to Thebes, (he fell in labour, and was delive- 
red of two Tons, Amphion and Zethus (HJ, of whom 
we (hall have occafion to fpeak by-and-by. 

2., Labdacus, when of age, finding that Laomedon, 
who had fucceeded Epopeus in Sicyon, was attacked by 
two powerful enemies, Archandes and Architeles, the fons 
Qf Achaeus, thought it proper time to demand his aunt 
Antiope to be reftored ; and Laomedon, though then 
aflifted by Sicyon, whom he had invited from Athens (I), 
yet chofe rather to deliver up that princefs, than to exaf- 
perate the Theban king by a refufal *. We have feen 
what reception (he met with in a late note. Labda- 



cue 



» 



* Paufan. in Corinth, ch. vi. 



# t 



(G) He is faid to have built the temple of Minerva, as an 
acknowledgment for his late fuccefs* and that when it was finiih- 
ed, he prayed to the goddefs, that if flie accepted of it, flie 
would mew fome particular token of it, upon which they add, 

that an olive-tree grew up immediately before the gate of the 
temple (11). • 

(H) Thefe twins, Homer fays (12), were begot, not by Epo- 
peus, but by Jupiter, who fell in love with Antiope. Their 
nrft exploit was to murder Lycus and his wife, ^and to refcue 
their mother out of her confinement. After this they feized 
on the government, and performed wonders in the building of 
the walls of that metropolis, as we mail fee in due time. 

Antiope is alfo called Nytteis from her father Nytteus, and 
the antient Samotic poet celebrates her ki verfes to this purpole 5 
That flie had Afopus for her father ; Epopeus and Jupiter for 
her gallants j arid Amphion and Zethus for her fons (1 

Who, the Sicyonians fay, was not the fon of Marathon 
the fon of Epopeus, but of Metion the fon of Ereah 
Hefiod makes him the fon of Ere&heus, and another of Pelops 

We are all in the dark about it ; the reader may fee what 

we faid of him in the fecond feftion of this chapter. 
(11) Id. ibid, (12) OdyiT. 1. ii. (13J A fi us a p. Paw" 

fan, ubi, fupra, (14) H. i&id* (* S) J byc » a P* emid ' 
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eus, dying foon after, left his fon Lajus and the gevern- 

ment to the care of Lycus. 

4. Laius being then very young, Amphidn his bro- 
ther Zethus, taking the advantage of his minority, in- 
vaded the country at the head of a powerful army. Lycus 
having made it his firft care to fecure the perfon of the 
young prince, the only furviving one of the Cadmean 
race, went and gave battle to the invaders, and loft the 
day. Amphion feized the Theban crown, and called its 
metropolis, or at leaft the lower city, Thebes, in honour 

of Thebe their aunt by the mother's fide (K), whilft the 
upper city or citadel retained its antient name of Cad- 
mea. It is to thefe two heroes that Homer attributes the 
inclofing and fortifying of the former with a famous ftrong 
wall, with feven gates, and a number of (lately towers 
at a convenient fpace from each other, without which 
their valour could never have held that city long againft the 
Theban forces (L). A grievous plague raged foon after, 
which deftroyed great multitudes, and among the reft 
Amphion and his family. His brother Zethus, who fuc- 
ceeded him, fell under other misfortunes ; his only fon 
was killed by his own mother, the grief of which ftior- 
tcned his days, and gave the Thebans an opportunity of 
fetting Lajus again upon the throne. 

Lajus having married Jocafta, or, as fhe is called by 
others, Epicafte, the daughter of Creon, was forewarned 
loy Apollo's oracle, that if he had a fon by her, he fhould 

be killed by him. (E dip us, was the unhappy fruit of this 

mar- 



1 

(K) Some pretend, that me was one of the three daughters 

©f the river Afopus, or rather of Afopus the Phliafian, from 
whom that river had its name : but the Boeotians affirm, that Ihe 
was the daughter of Afopus the Boeotian, probably the fame 
which was aifo called Ny&eus the father of their mother Antiope, 
whom Afius above quoted calls Afopus. 

(L) What the fable adds, concerning the miraculous effects of 
Amphion's lyre in the building of thofe walls, is fo well known, 
that we need not fay any thing further about it, than that Am- 
phion had firft brought mufick into Greece, from Lydia, where 
he had learned it (16)- and that it was fo admired for its no- 
velty and excellence, that he eafily captivated the people to 
carry on that work, whilft he diverted them with the mu 
fick of his harp ; aud probably alfo by his eloquence, which 
he was no lefs a mafter of, perfuaded that as yet barbarous 
and wild people to live fociably and in community. 

i 

(16) Vid. Plin. lib. vii. c. lvi. Paufan. in Boeotic. & al. 
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marriage, whom Lajus therefore gave to a mepherd to 
be flainJ^M) ; but he, moved with companion, left him 
expofed nfa |>lace, where he was foon after taken up by 
the herdfman of, and prefented to, Polybus king of Co- 
rinth, who healed his feet, and, from the fwelling which 
the boring and anguim had left in them, called him CEdi- 
pus, and brought him up as his own f . When he came 
of age, and undcrftood that he was not the fon of the 
Corinthian king, he went to the oracle at Delphos to en- 
quire after his parents, and at the fame time Lajus led by 
his fate went likewife to enquire what was become of his 
fon. They met at Phocis, and, fome fcufille hap* 
pening between them, CEdipus unwittingly killed his fa- 
ther and went to Thebes, where he married his mother 
Jocafta, and obtained the kingdom by expounding the 
Sphinx's riddle f N ). Eteocles and Polynices were the 

unhappy fruit of their inceftuous embraces (O). Some 

add, 

* Conf. Plutarch, in The r . Diodor. Sicul. !. iv. Paufan. ubi 
fupra. Apollod. 1. iii. c. 5. & al. 



(M) Or according to others to have his feet bored, and to* 
be hung up by them to a tree, and to be devoured by the wild 
beans. 

* 

(N) This was a mifchievous monfter which infefted the 
neighbourhood of Thebes , it had a face and body like a dog, 
and deftroyed all the paffengers that could not expound hec 
riddle. Creon the father of Jocafta ruled then at Thebes, 
and having confulted the oracle, was anfwered that there would 
be no end of this mifchief till fomebody gave her a folution ; 

whereupon he caufed it to be proclaimed through Greece, 
that the man that expounded it mould have Jocafta to wife ; 
and OEdipus proved the perfon who gained the fatal prize, 
and from that inceftuous marriage had the two fons who were 
the occafion of this bloody war. 

(O) This is at leaft the account which all the antient poets, 
except Homer, have left us of it, probabiy to inhance the hor- 
ror of that marriage, and to raife the greater compaflion for 
that unhappy couple and their progeny ; but Homer on the con- 
trary, who introduces Ulyffes, faying, that he had feen in hell 
the fair Epicafte, who through imprudence had married her 
own fon, who became at once the unhappy murderer of his 
father and huiband of his mother, makes him add, that the 
gods, by haftening this prince's death, prevented the fid ef- 

feci? of that inceftuous marriage. For, as Paufanius juftly ob- 
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add, that he had alfo two daughters by her, but others fay 
they were by another woman. 

As foon as CEdipus was apprifed, by a'fa&rfrain of 

calamities, of his parricide and inceft, the horror of his 
guilt threw him into fueh a lit of diftra<Srion, that he tore 
his own eyes out, and, having curfed his unhappy pofte- 
, was led by his daughter Antigone to Attica, where 
he took fan&uary in Eumenides's grove, and foon after en- 
ded his miferable life. As for Jocafta, {he hanged; herfelf 
for grief even before he left the kingdom. 

His two fons, after his departure, agreed, that each, of 
them mould reign alternately one year,, and then yield 




the government to the other ; but Eteocles having refufed 
to refign after he had reigned his year,. Polynices went to 
Argos, where having married Adraftus's daughter,, as we; 
have feen in a former fe&ion, he engaged that prince to. 
aflift him in recovery of his right : thefe two came .foon 1 
after with a powerful army, and befieged Eteocles at the 
feven gates of his capital. Eteocles at the fame time put 
himfelf in the beft pofture of defence, and went and con- 

fulted an old blind Theban fouthfayer about the fiiccefs of 
the war ; and was anfwered, that victory mould infallibly 
fall on his fide, if Menecceus, the fon of Creon and the 
laft of the Cadmean race, would voluntarily facrifice him- 
felf to the god of war. The brave prince being informed 
of it, made no delay, but went to the gates of the ci 
and facrinced his life to the fafety of his country s. Th 
did not, however, prevent hoftilities being carried on with 
the utmoft fury, and with fuch terrible flaughter on both 
fides, that it was at length agreed, that the contending 
princes mould decide the conteft by fingle combat, which 
they did with fuch defperate fury, that both fell by each 
other's fword. The Argives ventured to give the Thebans 
a fecond battle, wherein both fides loft feveral of their 

brave commanders, and fuch a number of men, that though 

the latter got the victory, yet they were almoft ruined by 

it. 




s Id ibid, vid & Cicer. Stat. & al. 



ferves (17), how could they be faid to ftop the courfe of that 
inceft, if OEdipus had had four children by, his mother ? 
He adds upon the authority of a poem, intitled, OEdipiad, 

or the adventures of OEdipus, that he had thofe children 
Euriganea the daughter of Hyperbas. 

(17) Jn Bceotic. cap. vi, 
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it. A treaty was then expoftulated by the Argive king for, 
burying of their dead, but Creon, who had 1 then taken the 
government upon, him, was fo ; exafperatedi againft them,* 
that he noTonly abfolutely refufed^it, but caufed the prin- 
cefs Antigone to be buried, alive, becaufe file had ca'ufei 
the bbdy of her brother Polynices to be decently interred. 
For this cruel deed he was foon after killed by'Thefeus. 
who came with an army agamir him, a-nd^obliged'the The- 
bans to permit the Argives to bury their flain, as we have 
feen elfewhere. 

In the mean time the fons of thofe feven generals, who 
fell before Thebes, refolving to revenge themfelves on tha€ 
city for the ill fuccefs of the laft expedition, entered into a 
confederacy, from which they were called Epigoni, and re- 
newed the. fiege ; afrefh. Laodamus.the fon of Etqocies^ 
who by this time came to age and had taken the govern- 
ment upon him, gave them a warm reception, and with 
his own hand killed iEgyaleus one of their chiefs. But 
being himfelf foon after killed, or forced to fly intollly- 
rium h , the Thebans began to lue for a treaty, and whilft 
that was tranfa&ing, conveyed themfelves away with their 
families and efFe&s by night, and went and built the town, 
of Hseftioea, leaving Thebes to the mercy of the Epigoni* 
Some fay, that thefe, being apprifed of their flight, plun- 
dered the city, and quite erafed her walls. Others affirm 
that Therfander Polynices's fon difluaded them from it, re 
called the fugitive citizens, and reigned over them ; foori 
after which he led them to the Trojan war, and in the. 
way fignalized himfelf at Myfia, and was killed by Tele- 
phus. His fon Tefamenes, being then too young to com- 
mand the Theban forces, Peneleus was chofen their chief* 
and was alfo killed there by Eurypylus the fon of Telepus. 
After his death Tifamenes took the government upon him, 
and reigned peaceably enough, but the fates, which pur- 
fued the unfortunate offspring of CEdipus, did not prove 

fo -favourable to his fon Autelion, who^ we are told, was 



t 



feized with fuch a dreadful phrenfy, or, according to the 

poetic phrafe, was perfecuted by the furies to fuch a de- 
gree, that he was forced by the oracle's advice to retire a- 
mong the Dorians. 

After his departure the Thebans raifed Damafichton, 

the grandfon of Peneleus, to the throne, who left it to his 



Conf. Paufan. Boeotic. & Apollod. I. iii. c. 7. 
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fon Ptolomeos, and he was fucceeded by Xanthus, who was 
the laft who enjoyed the regal dignity in Thebes^nd was 
treacheroufly killed by Melanthus in fingle comcrat, as we 
have feen in the hiftory of Athens. After his death the 
Thebans, weary of a kingly government, refolved to put 
it into many hands, and to fettle themfelves into a com- 



monwealth 



i 
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as we (hall fee in the next chapter. 



J Paufan. ubi fupra 
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Notes. 



A. 




B AS, king of Argos, 624. 



AbouM 



oria 



jTia, defcribed, 564. 



My 



Abraham, the Perfians give out that they 
had their Religion from him, 40. Kot pro- 
bable that he lived among them, ibid. & menes, 659 n. 



Gives them his Daughters, ibid. Wars a- 
gainft Eteocles, 634. OF all the generate a- 

lone furvives the war, 635 
In him ends the 

Phrygia, 519. 



1 * 

of 



Adrymetes, king of Lydia, 579. 
Adultery, firangely puniflied by Hippo 



41. 

Abretana, part of the k : ngdom bf My 
fia, 561. * 



Thefeus, 647. Releafed by h?m from , Mi* 
nos*s tribute, 650. Flings himfeif into the 

Abydos in Leffer Phrygia, by whom built, j^Egean fea, 6 5 1, 

Sai, 581. Famous for the ftory of Hero i^Egialeus, gives the name of ^Egiala to 
and Leander, 521. A ftiine of golddifcover- Sieyon, 615. Peloponnefus fo called, ibid. 



fed in it, 549. 



JE 



Acalide^ the wife of Tros, her Progeny, non, killed by Oreftes, 63a. 



the murderer of Agamem- 



542 



Acamas, the fon of Antenor, 544. Troy, 551. 



iEgium, the Greeks rendezvous againtfl: 



Command;? the troops of Dardania, ibid. 

1 



iEgypt, conquered by Cambyfes, 87. 
sck Revolts againft Darius, 12 1, Againft the 
Agdus, 505. Tamed by Bacchus, ibid. Peifians, 156. Reduced, 159. Reduced 



Achaemenes, king of Perfia, 57. 
Achaia, part of ancient Greece, 604. 
Ach£ans> ancient Grecians, 604, 6c 5 ? 

Achilles, his exploits before Troy, 555, 
& feq. His tomb, 523. 

Acmon, father of Uranus, prince of the 
Che, 421. 

Adraftia, whether the fame with Parium, 
563- 



again by Ochus, 20 r. By Alexander, 221; 

/Egyptian fculls, why harder than thofe 
of the Perfians, 86, 87 ». 

/Egyptus, king of Mycenae, 'Vid. -**Epy* 



tus. 



■Wars 



JE 



557 



Adraftus king of Argos, 623. His kind' & n. & fe<j 



metropolis of Achaia Propet> 

ind.ed by iEgirus king of Sicyon, 617. 
./Eneas, faid to have betrayed Troy, 5^ 
Whether he retired into Italy,, 55$, 



jnefs.toPolynke3and Tydeus, 63 
Vol. V. 



3> 



& feq. 



674 




N 



Molls, part of Afia Proper, 486. 



D 

bela 




X. 



Takes Babylon and Su- 



./Epytidse, fo called from ./Epytus king za, 227, & feq. His behaviour to Sy- 

figambis and Madates, 228*' Gains the 



of Mycenae, 639. 

iEfacus, the fon of Priam, 549, 



Periia; 



Takes and burns 



566. 



i^fculapius pradtifed phyfic at Pergamos, Perfepolis, 230, Marches in purfuit of the 



-^Ethiopians pay tribute to the Perfians, of Darius, 234. Kindnefs to his relations, 
29. Their king's brave anfwer to Camby- ibid. Subdues the remainder of the Perfian 



empire, ibid* & feq* Some account of him 

out of the oriental writers, 237, & feq, 
Agamemnon, king of Mycenae, 631. Vifits the ton b of Achilles, 523. Out- 
Murdered in his return fr v om Troy, 632. witted by the Lampfacenians, 563, & feq # 



fes's embafladors, 88. 

^Etolia^ ^part of Graecia Proper, 604. 



Agathyrfian Scythians defcribed, 463. 
Agdus, a famous rock, &05 
Agenor, a great Warrior, 544 



Agefilaus, his fudden expedition againft ed, 401. 



Alexandria. vid. Troas, 525. 

in Cilicia, by whom built, 597 # 
Alps and Apennine hills, whence fo call- 



the Perfians, 177. Defeats them and the 



Phrygians, ibid. & 178. Made comman- thians, 451. 



Altars, their ftru&ures among the Scy- 



Alyattes, king of Lydia, his wars with 
Cyaxares, the Scythians, &c. 582. Out- 

192; Defpifed by Tachos, and helps to de- witted ■ by Thrafybulus, king of Miletes, 



der by fea and land, 179. Recalled by the 
Ephori, 180, His expedition into Egypt, 



throne him, ibid. & 193, 

Aglauros, the daughter of Cecrops, her 
fatal curiolity punifiied, 646, n. 



583, 584. His tomb, 571 
Alyxothoe, Priam's wife. vid. Arilba, 

549- 



Agriculture, unknown to the ancient ■ Amafis king of Egypt, his body dug up 



Creeks; 607, 608. 

Ahafliuerus, the fame with Artaxerxes 



and abufed by Cambyfes, 387. 

Amazons, mothers of the Sarmatians, 



Longiman us according to Ufher, 154. vid. 439 



t% name, 461, 462* 
An account of thofe female warriors, 464, 
Ahritnan, the Perfic name of the devil, n. Overcome by Hercules and Thefeus, 



Artaxerxes. 



46, Was written inverted, ibid. Believed 
- to have been created out of darknefs, ibid. 
His war with God, 47. 



6 S3>" 



Amifodatus, king of Lycia, 593. 
Amphiaraus,' a famous foothfayer, be- 



Ajax Shipwrecked, 557. His tomb, 523. trayed info the Theban war, 634. Wins 
* Alba, the kingdom of, whether founded prize at the Nemean games, 635. His tem- 



by JEneas, 558. 
Albion, whence fo called, 400, n. 

Alceus, king of Lydia, 580. 

: Alcmon, archon at Athens, 659. 

Alcymus, king of Lydia, 579. 

' Alexander the fon of Priam, vid. Paris, 




pie at Rhemnus, 641. 

Amphidtyon, fon of Deucalion, king of 

Athens, 645. 

Amphitryon's wife defloured by Jupiter, 
628. Kills his uncle Eledtryon, ibid. 
Amur, river in Scythia, 441. 
Amyntas invades Egypt, 220, Cut off by 



fon of Amyntas/ king of the Perfians, ibid. & n. 



Macedon, noble revenge againft the Perfi- 



ans, 107 



Anacharfis put to death for introducing the 
Grecian worfhip into Scythia, 447, n. 479. 



king of Macedon, his offers to . ' Anazarbum, a city in 'Cilicia Propria, 597 

Ancharus's great love to his country, 517 



& feq. 



the Athenians rejedted, 144. His attach- 
ment to the Greeks, 146. 

the great chofen generaliffimo of 
the Greeks, 204, & feq. Invades Perfia, built, 597. 
204, &; feq- 'Gains the firft vidtory at Gra- 



Anchiale in Cilicia Propria, by whom 



nicus againft them, 205, & feq. Received flames, 542. 



Anchifes, king of Troy^ fayed from the 



-by feveral Perfian cities, 207. Gains the 
.{freights of Cilicia, 210. Defeats the Per- 
uana near Iffus, 213, & feq. His genero- thens, 648, 649, 



Ancyra, by whom built, 515. 

Androgeus, the fon of Minos, killed at A- 



\ • y to the Family of Darius, 215 



Gains 



Antalcidas, the peace of, 182. 
Anlenor, grandfon of Cleomeftra, his em* 



immenfe booty from him, 2 14. His an* 

it to that prince's haughty letter, 218. bafly into Greece, 542. Sufpedted of trea- 

ielty to Betis and Gaza, 219. Conquers chery, 543, Comes with a mixed multi- 

pt, 221. Anfwer to Darius.' s embafTa- tude of Heneti and Trojans, to the Adriatic 



Z2.2, 



Defeats the Perfians near Ar- ftoie, ib 



His 



Antigone 




D 





6 75 

to 

Antigone buried alive for interring her Argos kingdom, part of ancient, Greece, 



brother, Polynices, 671. 

Daughter of Laomedon, a proud prin- 

cefs, 548. Transformed into a ftork, ibid* 



604. By whom founded, 618, 622, Its 

fituation, foil, government, &c, 629, 620, / 

When founded, 620, 



on^fteofi 



eptune, fettles in Bceotia 
and gives it the Name of Aonia, 661. 



Tranflated to My* 

Alexander cenae, ibid. Kings of Argos, 621, & feq. 



Kingdoms divided, 625, Re-united, 
&* feq. Invaded by the Heraclidae, 636. 



Aones, whether ancient Grecians, 607. Conquered, 638. Reduced into a demo- 



Admit Cadmus in Bceotia, 664. 
Apamea 



Major 



493 



Whenc 



Apherefiab, king of the Turks, accord- 



cracy, 639. 

Argyrippa, or Argos Hippim, a city in * 
Apulia, 636. By whom built, ibid. 

Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, married 



ing to the oriental writers, 260. His wars to Thefeus, 650- Carried off by Bacchus, % 
with the Perfians, ibid. & feq. Subdues 65 1« 

them, 265. Driven out of Perfia by Zal- Ariantes, king of Scythia, his large cop. 



2er, 267, 274, & feq. Defeated by the Per- 
sian general Ruftan, 286. Driven from; his 

Dominions by the Perfian king, 287. Ta- 
ken prifoner and put to death, ibid* 



per, 456,481 

Arimafpea Scy thia defcribed, 442/ 

Ariobarzanes beaten out of the freights of 
Perfia, 229. Killed, ibd. 



Aphydas, king of Athens, murdered by "Aripithes, king of Scythia, 4^9. 



Thymaetes, 657, 

Aphrodii 
called, 595 



Cicilia 



Minor^ 

Priam's wife, 549. 
Ariftagoras, Rebels againft Darius. 110 



Api?, the Egytian god, killed by Camby- & fe 1- His death, 174, 175 



fes, 90 



king of Sicyon. 617. Split into two 



by chronologers, 616. 



Ariftomachus 3 grandfon of Hercules, de- 
feated at the ifthmus of Corinth, 636, 637. 
Ariftotle, his character, 358. Accord- 



ing of Argos, a great tyrant, 622, »B t0 the oriental writers, 369, 370, 3?lm 



Apologues, among the Perfian writers, a 
fpecimenof tjiem, 294, 295, 296, n. 

Apollo, vvorfliipped by theScytliians, 415. 
The Trojans, 531. ■—Why firnamed Smin- 

thian, 533. 
, Apollonia, where (ituate, 564, 



Myfi 

Amphialus, 569. 4 

Arne, the daughter of iSSolus gives !her 
name to the metropolis of Bceotia, 66o* 

Arfes raifed to the Perfian throne by Ba- 
goas, 202. Murdered bv him. ihid 



Arabians,tribute to the kings of Perfia,29. Artaphernes, general of Danus's expedite 

on againft Greece, 115, Scfcq* Shame- 
fully beaten by the Athenians, 119. 

Artabanus diffuades Xerxes from a fecond 



Arbela, the city, and battle of, 224 & feq 
Arcadia, part of ancient Greece, 604. 
Arcadians, ancient Grecians, 605. . 
Archilochus commands the Dardanian for- 
ces, 544. 

Archon's lift of thofe mentioned in hift- 
ory. When begun, 644, 658. Made de- 

cemnial, 659. 

Ardfhir, king of Perfia, according to ori- 
ental writers, 343 



attempt againft Greece, 126, 127 
to his own difgrace, 125, &feq. 



Confents 



* MVWV* . . , 

The fame with the tians > tbid - 



Artabanus, his treaions, 1^3. Death ibid. 
Whether he reigned feven months, 154, n% 

Artabafus. governor of Cilicia, 158. 
towards the Nile, ibid. 



Sails 



Defeats the Egyp- 



Greek Artaxerxes Longimanus, 344- **- Artaxerxes, the fon ofXcnces raifed to the 

the nmvinm nf Siiiftan. &c. fromthe throne, 153. Ihe Ahafhuerusof fcripture. 



covers the provinces of Sijiftan, &c. from ihe 

fon of kuftan. 345. Refigns his crown to 

his queen Homai, 349. 

Atdyes, kingpf Lydia, 58 r. 

Arg jafp, prince cf Touran, according to 
Oriental writers, 335. Wars againft Perfia, 
ibid. Takes the city of Balch, 336. Kil- 
led by the prince of Perfia, 338. 

Argippeans, their chara&er, 444, 

Argives, ancient Grecians, 6^4, 622, From 
whom defcended, 618, 622. War againft 
Thebes, 635, & feq. 670, & feq. 

Argon, king of Lydia, 580. 



th 

154 & i$5> n 



157 



M 



pture, 

Defeated by the Egyptians, 
peace with 



*59 



Ingratitude to Megabyfus, 161. 

162, 



tne Greeks, 
His injuihee to the Athenian prifo- 
♦ners, 160, 

Anfwer to the Greek emballadors, 
♦His death and chara6ler. ibid. 

II. Sirnamed Mnemoiu Succeeds 
Darius Nothus, j68, & feq. Marches a- 
gainft his revolted brother, 172. Kills tiioi 
in a let battle, 173. Defeat* -..the Lacedae- 
monians, 381. Makes peace with "them, 
183, &feq. Invades Cyrus, 185. Coo- 



622, 



Argos, king of Argos, by whom begot, quersit, 186, & leq. Goes in peribn againft 



th 



I 



6yS 




N 





X. 



the Cadufians, 188. His prodigious army 



the 



ibid. 



1 U. ^^^^^M 

Ready to perifh with famine, ibid. 

m *" ibid. 



112m 



Saved by a ftratagem of Tiribazus, 



Their treatment of Darius's heralds, 1 17. 

Invaded and diftrefied by him, 1 i$. Gain 



invades 

any 



His great ar- 



Their broils and ill fuc- 119, & feq. 



cefs, I Ol'. Invades it afrefh 12 Years af- 



gaiijj^efxes, 134, 

Forfake their city and country, 14.5. De«? 



ter, 192,. Difcoversa conspiracy made a- feat the Perfian fleet, 140, & feq. & 143 

gainft him, 194, 
charafter, 165. 



Si feq. 



7 ! , j - — — rjT 

4 Affift the revolted Egyptians and Lacedaemo- 



Artemifia 



'III. Vide Ochus, 195. 



i 



nians,, 156. Defeated by the Perfians ir\ 
Egypt, 158, Reftored to. their former ftate, 
183, &feq. Make an advantaeeous neace 



engaging the Greeks at fea, 142, Her with Perfia, 183, & feq. Break it by affift- 



bravery, ibid. & feq. 

Arts and fciences unknown to. the ancient 
Greeks* 608, 609. 

Afcalon, by whom founded, 574. Tim- 



ing the king of Cyprus, 185. 

Athcs, the mountain of, a paflage cut 
through it by Xerxes, ia8, & feq. 
Atlas, the Nephew of J 



pie of Venus plundered by the Scythians, fo named, 433,*. Reigned in Maurita 



47*- 

Afcania, city in Letter Phrygia, 530. 
Built by Afcanius, 560 n. 

Afcanian lake, fo called from Afkenaz, 

53°- 

Ames, a dreadful Perfian punifhment, 
363 ten. , 

Alia, the daughter of Tcucer, 535* 



ma 



> 539, *• 



ibid. 



63I, & 11. 



My 



^gyfth 



Attalus, the inventor of tapeftry, 566. 
Attica, whence fo called, 645. Part of 
Graecia Propr. 604. Its extent, fituation 
and foil^ 640. Cities and ports, ibid. Go- 

Afia, whence fo called, 489. Defcribed, vernment, ibid. Opulence, origin kings, 
490. How divided at prefent, ibid. Con- &c. 642, & feq. Religion, 645.' Change 



$ucred by the Scythians, 469, & feq. 



of government, 658, 



Afia Proconfular d-fcribed, 4S7, & feq. 1 36, & feq. Forfaken and ravaged by the 
Afia Proper defcribed, 484, &feq. Part Perfians, 145. 



Minor^ 

Afiatic, diocefs defcribed, 488. 

Afius, the fon of Cotys, Afia, named 

from him, 574. 

AlTaracus, one of the three fons of Tros, 



Attica fides, a proverb, 641. 



Attic coin defcribed, 642 
Attis, 

His fatal wedding, 506. 



prefi 



54 



Afopus, a river in Attica, 641. 



486. 



/Eolis, *nd Affos Myfi 



the daughter of Cranaus king of 
Athens, 645. 

Atyada?, aracecf LydUn kings, 574* 
Atys, the fon of Cotys king of Lydia, 



Aftrologers, and aftronomy, a remarkable 

account of both, 341, n. & feq. n. 

Aftyages's two dreams concerning his 
daughter, 58. Interpreted by the Magi, 



14 



ibid. Marries 
Perfian 



Orders her Child to be mur- *b 



574, 578; 

> 

boar, 586. 

Aulaea, a famous kind of tapeftry at Per- 
gamus, 566 

Aulis, in Bceotia, the Greek chiefs fworn 



dered, ibid. His cruelty to Harpagus for Autefion, 



f 



runs mad 



jiot obeying, 62. Revenge on 



Mag 



for their wrong advice, 66. Defeated by 
Cyrus, and kept prifoner to his death, ibid. 
Atheas, king of Scythia, 481, & feq. 



671. 



B. 



Macedoni 
-Athene, the Gxeek 



Minerva 



£41 



Athens, whence fo called, 64 i v & «. & feq. 



Why 
Deftroyed 



Mardonius 



BABYLON, when, and by whom taken, 
91, & feq 22*7, & feq, 

Babylonians revolt from the Perfians, I03, 

Straightly befieged by Darius, tbid. 
Their bloody method 'of flopping all 

104. Surrender, ibid. To 



& feq. 



1>y Gonon, 182. 



J 45 



Mouths 

™ j . 

Rebuilt Alexander, ZZ7 



Bacchus, worfliipped by the Phrygians, 



Athenians, their government, kings, &c. by the name Sabazios, 511. Why fuppofed 



*43» Curfed by Thefeus, and puntftied, 

Change their government in- 

ips, 658, into a democracy, 659, 



654, Sen. 



the grandfon of Cadmus, 665, ». 

Bagoas, general of Ochus, 210, Strives 

in vain to fave the Egyptian temples, ao*> 



X 

\ 




N 



D 




feq. Redeems their records, tbtd. Poifons 
Oehus, ibid. Sets up his youngeft fon, ibid, 

Rills ] 
203. 

nifhed, #S*Vi* * 

Bah^man, king of Perfia, according to 
oriental writers^ 34Z & feq. Vide Ard- 

ihir. 

Balch, made the feat of the Perfian em- 
pire, 287, 294. Taken by the king of 



X. 



Brutus not the firft who peopled Britain,, 




399 



> 400, n. 



Darius Codornan, Bryges, a people of Thrace, deftroy part 

His new treafon difcover*d and pu- of Darius's Army, 116. 

Eudian, Scythians, men-eaters, 463* 
Bulls blood, a fure poifon, 519. s 

C. 

ABIRI, who, 511. 

Cadmea, the citadel of Thebes, 665^ 
Cadmea vi&oria, a proverb, 666, «. 

Cadmeis, one of the ancient names of 
Bceotia, 660, 661, 

Cadmus, founder and king* of Bceotia,, 
660, 66 What people his followers were 
664, 665* n. His original, 664. The fiabl© 




Touran, 336. 



Batia, the daughter of Teucer. 



Vide 



535 



Bazab, king of Perfia. Vide Zab. 267. 
Bee or Bek, wild inferences about that 
word, 503. 

Bellerophon, fa% accufed to Prastus, of him, ibid. & »< , 8c feqj. Incroduces^leam- 
62s- 



>5- Why laid to kill theC 

Belus, king of Lydia, 580; 
BefTus, his treachery to Darius, "23 t, & 



inginto Greece, 666. Retires into Illyria, 
ibid. 

Cadufians, invaded by thePerfians, i88«. 



feq. Invades Baftria, 232, His punifli- Betrayed by a ftratagem, ibid. 



ment, 236., 



fheam, taken by the Scythians, bad, 273. 



Caicobad, king of Perfia. vid. Keyko- 



47* 



Callirhoe, the wife of Tros, her proge 



Betis, governor of Gaza, murdered by ny, 54 1 



Alexander, 219 

Bias, obtains part of the kingdom of Ar- 
gos, 625. 

Biblos furrendpred to Alexander, 217. 

Boar Erymanthian, brought alive by 

Hercules, 629, n. 

Boat, a dreadful punifhment ^mong the 

Perfians, 12. 
Bceotia, part of Graecia Propr. 604. 
Two countries of that name, 66<X By 



Calydna, one of the antlent names of' 

Bceotia, 661. 

Cambletes, king of Lydia, a debauched 
prince, 579. 

Cambyfes, an obfeure Perfian, married 
to Mandanc, 58. 

The fon of Cyrus, fucceeds him, 
85. Called in fcripture Ahafhuerus, ibid. 
Conquers Egypt, 87. Puts the Egyptian, 
king to death, ibid. His expedition againft 



whom founded and named, ibid. $c 66 1, the Ethiopians, 88. His army forced 1 9 eat 
Defcribed, 661. Famed for dunces, ibid, one another, 89. 
Since called Thebes, 663. Irs govern - 



Me 



90 



Kills the Egyptian Apis 
Some inftances of his 



n-.ent, kings, &c. Vide fub Thebes, 662, madnefs and cruelty, 91, & feq. Dies at 



& feq. Made the feat of War by the Per- 
sians, 145. 

Boeotians expelled by theTheflalhns, 660. 
Signalize themfelves at Troy, ibid. 



Ecbatan according to the oracle, 94, 

Candaules, king of Lydia, dethroned for 
his folly, 580, &leq. 

Capys marries Thermis, 542 



Gives 



66 



JBceotus, founder of the TheffaJian Baotia, name to Caphya in Arcadia, ibid. 



Bog, river in Scythiaj 443. 
Borjrfthenes or Nieper, river in Scjthia, 

443 > & 445, n. 

Bos, in Lingua, a proverb, 642. 

Bous, B$yc, Eufebius's miftake about 

that woi;d, 645. 



Caramania. Vide. Cilicia, <gs 



Caria, part of Afia Propr. 4S5. Where 
fituate, 487, 

1 Carnus, a foothlayer, killed by theHera- 
clidae. 637. 

Caffian mountains divide Scythian from 
Seres, 440, 

Brafs, the invention of, afcribed to Cad- Cavalry not ufed in Perfia till after Cyrus, 



mus, 666. 

Brigians, whether the fame with Phry- 
gians, 500. 

Britain, the etymon of that word, 399, 

400, n. 



7°> ** 

Caucafus, mountain in Scythia, 441. 
Cayft^r, river in Phrygia, 497, v. 57** 
Cecropia, Athens antiently fo called, 
641. 



Britons, different from the Celtes or Go- Cecrops, an Egyptian fugitive, introduces 

religion into Greece, 642, 644, & feq. 



roerians, 400, n. 



of, 



inhabited 



;he 



The fable of bis giving name to Athens. 
641, n* The founder of the Athenian mo- 
narchy, 
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X. 



rarchy, 644, His reign, ibid, &feq. Ci- 
vilizes the people, ibid. 

Cydnus> river in Cilicia, 598. 

Celine, where fituate, 493. 

Celtes* Vide Gomerians, 383, & feq- 



made among the Scythi 



V 



ans, 453. 

Cooni the fon of Antenor, killed by 
Agamemnon, 544. 



Copais 



Celtiheiia, Spain anciently fo called, 387, 641. Defcribed, 661. 



i 




Cerberus, fetched out of Hell by Hercu- 
les, 630, n. 

Chariots of war *by whom invented, i§, »• 

thofe of Cyrus defcribed, 74, 



Corinth, the kingdom of, part of Greece, 



604. 



& n. 



Coritus, king of SamQthrace, 537, 538, 



Chilminar in Perfia, by whom adorned, & n. 



■ 

Coribantes, whence defcended, 507,508, 



2,7 o. 



Chimsera, mountain in Lycia, 591, 



J 

508, n. 



Jalius 



fecj. 



the fable of, explained, ibid & Cotys, fecondkingof Lydia, 578. 

Cranaus, king of Athens, 645, De- . 
throned by Amphi£iyon, ibid. 



Chios, by whom founded, 659. 

Choafpes river, whether the fame with Creon, prince of Thebes, his cruelty to 



the Euleus, 8, 9, n. 
Choraer, Capital of Baftria, 393, 
Chonos, in Phrygia, \id.Coloff. 496- 



Chryfe, the wife of Dardanus. her Dow- by his nobles, 639. 



his niece, 671. 

Crefphontes, chief of the Heraciida?, 
made king of Mycena/ 638^ Murdered 



j. ^ Cret, the fon of Jupit 

Chryforrhoas, river in Lydia, vid. Pafto- the ifland of Crete, 432. 



*y> 53 



lus, 



5 



573- 

Cidaris, or Pcrfian 
6. 



diadem, defcribed, 



t of Jupiter, 432. 
Criafus, king of Argos, 6zz. 

Craefus, king of Lydia's conquefts and 
Cilicia, whence fo called, 594. Defcrib- wealth, 584. Interview with Solon, 585. 
ed, 595. Its cities, ibid. & feq. Rivers, Allied with the king of Babylon, 74, 586. 
&c, 598, Government and various fates, Commands his army againft Cyrus, ibid. & 
599, & feq. Kings, 600, & feq. invad- 
ed by Alexander, 209, & feq. 



feq. Taken prifoner at Sardis, 74, 587. 
Odered to be facrificed, 78, 588, Saved 



Cilicians, their treachery and cruelty paft and reftored to his Kingdom, ibid. 



into a proverb, 599. Sen. By whom con- 
quered, 600, & feq. 

Cimmerians invade Afia-Minor, 581. 

Take Sardis from the Lydians, 5 82. 

Cimon's conquefts in Cyprus, 159 
thePerfians by Sea and land, ibo. Banifh- 
cd into Cyprus, 176. Made admiral of the 

Perfian fleet, 176. 



Beats 



Circaffian Tartary, part of Scythia, 441. 405, 406, & n 



Crotopus, king of Argos, 623, 

Ctefias, an account of him and his writ- 
ings,. 377, n, & feq. n. 

Gubbee, vid. Cybelc.504, & feq. 
Cunaxa, the famous battle of, 172. 
. Cupid, a famed ftatue of him at Parium 

Curetes, their office among the Ceites, 



Cithersean mount defcribed, 635. 
Clazomenae, by whom founded, 659. 
Cieo, a famous robber, 496, & n. 
Cieomeftra, daughter of Tros, 542 



Cybele, the chief deity of the Phrygians,; 
504, & feq. The ceremonies of her wor- 
fhip, 509, & feq. Herpriefts, 510. Her 
different genealogies, 507, n. & feq. Wor 



Clytemneftra, Agamemnon's faithlefs fhippsd by the Trojans, 531. Her tem- 
wife, 632. Killed by Or^ftes, ibid. pie burnt at Sardis, 113. 

Codrus, the noble king of Athens, fa- Cybernifcus, king of Lycia, 593, & feq 



crificeshis life for his country, 657, 658. 
Coin firft invented by the Lydians, 

57 6 » 

Colchis ns tribute to the kings of Perfia, 



Colchis, part of Scythia, 441. 
Cokphcn, by whom founded, 659. 
Coloff-, a city ir.Fhrygia, 41/*. 
Conon, beats the LacedsemoniKus at Se*, 

sSt/ 1 Acc'if-d before Aria*erxes, 18 j, cording to Herodotus, 58, Brought up by 
Caridcrnixc ibid* the king's herdmaq, 59, Difeovered and 

feat 



Cycnus, king of Colone in Troas, his 
chara&er, 527. -From whence-called, 528, 

Cyprus revolts from the Perfians, 1 14. 
Reduced again, ibid. Invaded by the A- 
thenians, 159. Recoverel by Evagoras, 
1%%, 185. Invaded by thePerfians, 185. 
Taken, 186. 

Cyrus's fabulous birth and exploits ac- 




N 





x. 
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Cent to his parents, 63, & feq. His ftrata- Darit, an ancient gold coin, 14. 
gem to ftir up the Perfians, 64, & feq. : Darius, one of the P&rfian nobles, chofea 



Conquers the Medes, 66. Keeps his grand- king by the neighing of his horfe*, 
father prifoner, ibid. His head cut off by Revenue, ibid. 



lot. 



Long liege 



Baby] 



the.queeftof Sychia, 67, A more authen- 103, & feq. Takes it by ftratagem, 104, 
tic account^ hhft out of Xenophon, 68, His unfuccefsful expedition againft Scythia, 
&feq. Called out of Perfia, by Cyaxares, 10$, & feq. Fleet and conqueft of India, 
70, & feq. Afiifts him againft the! king of 108. War with the Ionians, ibid. & feq. 
Babylon, ibid. Kills that king, 72. Wars Firft attempt againft Greece unfortunate. 

116. 



Kills that king, 72. W 
againft Crsefus, 74, & feq. Takes him in 
Sardis, 7 8. His behaviour towards him, 



ibid. & & 



Second attempt, 117, & feq. Nu- 
merous army, 118. Defeated by the Athe- 



80, 



ftratagem, 

Si* His favour to the J 



79, n. Takes Babylon by nians, 119, His lofs at fea and land, 120 n. 
81. Afcends the throne, His defign againft Greece and Egypt, iii m 



83. Prophecies concerning him, 311, n. 



Death, His death and character, 123, 



& feq. n. 



the fon of Darius Nothus made 



dered, 153, 



the fon of Xerxes unjuftly mur- 



- Nothus, natural f< n of Artax 



Minor, 166. His pride erxers 



and cruelty, 167, & feq. Confpires againft His fevere and 

his brother, 168. Is fentenced to death, Lofes Egypt, 166. Too much influenced 



^erfian 
reign 



164. 



. ibid. Caufes a 



revolt, 
fleet and army, 17 x. 



170, 
Killed 



& feq 



in 



His by his queen, 167. His death and laft 

words to his fon, 168* * 



battle, 



. ed, 56i, & feq. 
gonauts, ibid. 



Myfi 



Myfia, killed 



D. 



Codomanus raifed to ' the Perfia 

throne, 203. His pedigree and chara&er, 
ibid. Invaded by the Greeks, 204. De- 
feated at Granicus, 205, &feq. Lofes fe- 
veral cities and provinces, 207, & feq. His 
beft general Memnon, ibid. Goes to fuc- 



courCilicia, 212, 



his 



ibid. 



Defeated 



TXACIANS, vid. Gets, 44 2 * 



His haughty letter to Alexander, 216. Of- 



jLjr Da&yli, why fo called, 508, & n. fcrsof aranfom for his family,. 2 18. Raifes 



Dahac, vid. Dehoc, 251 



a new army, 22c. Makes 



Damafcus betrayed to Parmenio, 215, & peace, 223. Reje&ed by Alexander, ibid. 



Damafichton, king of Thebes, 67 1 

J 



Defeated near Arbela, 225; & feq. Flies 



into Armenia, 227 



Media, 231 



626. Treacheroufly imprifoned by his own gene- 
Etenaus, king of Argos/ his : feverity a- rals, ibid. & feq. His dying meffage to 



gainft his daughter, 624. 



• — 7 — Jv m 

their rial, ibid. & 235 



and 



worfhip ,512. 

Danube feparates the Celtes from Scythia, 

397. $ 

Darab I. prince of Perfia, according to 

oriental writers expofed in a wooden ark, 

Acknowledged by his mother, 350. 



ex 



349* _ t 

Succeeds her, 351, & feq. 



Wars 



Icing of M , 

II. his war with Afcander, king 



Macedon 



Defeated by him 



twice, ibid. & feq. Murdered by his own 

fubjefts, 357. 

Darab-gerd, a city built by Darab, 353. 
Dardana, built by Dardanus, 537, 
Dardanels. why fo called, 521, n. & 

Dardania, vid. Troas, 519, & feq. 

Dardanus in Phrvsia Minor* 522. Mar- 



ries the daughter of Teucei, 535 

dsfrent and reign, 537* 



His 



againft Greece, 117, & feq. Shameful de- 
feat, 119. 

Daanus, king of Apulia, relieved by 
Diomedes, king of Argos, 636* Kills him, 
ibid. 

Dead- fea, its various names, 440. 

Dehoc, fixthkingof Perfia, according to 
oriental writers, 251- His cruel reign and 
bani/hment, ibid. Sc feq. 

Deiphontes made king of Argos, 638, 
639. 

Delphi, plundered by Xerxes, J40. His 
dreadful punifhment, 141* 

Demophon king of Athens, 656. Ere&s 
the court of the Ephete, ibid. Tried by it 

ibid, 

Dercyllidas, general of Lacedaemon, his 

fuccefs againft the Perfians, 176, & feq. 

Diapa, worihipped by theLydiaas, 576* 



68o 




N 



D 




X. 



Diftysi prince of SeripUs, brings Up Per- 60 1. Sides wi 
feus as his own, 626. Raifed to the throne Achilles, ibid. 



and is killed by 



by him, 627. 



Epopeus, king of Skyon r 6i7« Ravifhes 



Dimirt, the fon of Dardanus, his colonies Antiope, 666. Dies of his wounds. 667. 



in Afia, 539 



Dindymus mdunt, "whence fo called* 504* Zoroafter 



Er, orErus, the name of the Pamphyiiari 
>roafter, 305. « m . 



& 505, n. 

Diofcorides, wher6born, 597 

. Dis, or Pluto, a prince of Celtic race, fians, 117, 
4'9> 433 



Ere£th6us, king of Athens, 646. 
Eretria, taken and deftroyed by the Per-t 



Eretrian prifoners fent to people Ciflii, 



J2T. 



y 7 tjj 

Divination, ufed among the CeItes,4o8. 

Inhuman cuftom ufed in them, ibid. y e w v 

Doeas brother of Acmon, a Celtic prince . fable of his birth, ibid. & n. 

«lt8. Places that bear his name, ibid. t>-ui— : u r..— j 



Eri&bonius, king of Athens, 646. Tbe 



Erithrae, by whtim founded, 659. 
Eryfichthon, the only fon of Cecrfcps, his 



Don river, vid, Tanais, 439. 

Donetz, or Little Tanais River, 443* death, 645. 
Doris, part of ancient Greece, 604. Eryxias, laftaVchonof Athens, 

Drunkennefs, abhorred by the Scythians* Efkihiflar, Vide Laodicea, 494, 
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460. 



Eftiotis part of ancient Greece, 604. 



Dunbavand, al. Dumavand, a remarka- Eteocles, king of Thebe«, his injuftice to 
ble mountain in Perfia, 340, his brother, 633, 634. The caufe of d 



Dwina river in Scythia, 443* 

E. 

EARTH and Water demanded in token c 
fubjeftion, 19, & 20 n. 
Ecliofe of the Moon, fcares the Macedd 



mans , 22 t. How. interpreted by the Egyp- 60 1. 



bloody war, ibid. & feq. & 670, & 
Kills, and is killed by him, ibid. 

Evagoras, king of Cyprus, invadfed by the 
Perfians, 184. Affifted by the Athenians, 
185. Forced to yield, 186. 

Evenus, king of Lyrheflus in Cilicia > 



tianSouthfayers, 222 



Euripiis, vide Negropoht, 66 1 # 



Eetion* king of Thebes, killed by A- Eurybiades, Spartan admiral, furprizes 



chilles, 600. 



the Perfian fleet, 141; 



Ele&ra, daughter of Atlas, and mother Eurypilus, the fon of Telephus k 



of Dardanus, 537. 

Elements, all reverenced by the Perfians, 

41 . Way and laws for preferving thefti from 

pollution, ibid. 



Myfi 



5 6 9- 



. y O ~- 

Hercules, 628. & feq. 



My 



th 



Eleufis, a fea port of Attica, 640, & their (hips, and burns herfelf* 584, 



641. 



Elis, kingdom, part of antient Greece, 



Euxihe fea, whengfc fo named, 530. 



604. 



F. 



Blymaei of Sicily, whence fo called, 542 T> AgLES why mixed with andpnt hiftbry 4 

Emathia, fo called from Emathion, king jp 603. n, 
of Troas, 547. ^ Fabulous and heroic times, a general 3c- 

Enchel*, chufe Cadmus their general, count of them, 602. 

Ffeafts of Afia kept at Philadelphia, v±> 
Feramors, the fon of the gieat Ruflari^ 



Eohefus, a city of Lydia, 487, 



By 



whom'founded, 658, 659. Opens xts'gates killed by Ardfhir king of Perfia, 345. 



to Alexander, 207- Greatly inriched by 
Alexander, ibid. 

the temple of, the only one that 
efcapes the Perfian fury, 1 50 



Feridoun, king of Perfia, VidePhridun^ 

2S4 ; 

Fire, in whatfenfe worfhipred by the an* 
tient Perfians 35. How preferved and fed. 



Ephetae, the court of, why in{tituted,656. 38. Ceremony of praying to it, 49, 



Ephira, or Ephyra in Epirus, by whom 

built, 557. 

Epichnemidia, part of ancient Greece, 

604. 



M 



FourtifiTar, river miftaken for tht Grani- 
cus, 565, n. 

Funerals among the Scythians, how per- 
formed, 449, & feq, 461. 



Epigoni, whence fo called, 671. The 
war of, ibid. 8c feq. 



Epiphania, a city in Cilicia Proper, 597* VJf 392. 



G. 

^tAlatians, ancient Gomerians, 391 



Epiftrogus, king of I»yrneflus ia Ciciiia 



Galen, born at Pergamos, 566, 



Gallui, 







Callus, river, 516. 
fcjanymedfes, the foi 
'Tantalus, <4o% &feq 



x. 

Graicoi, 
Graii, 



681 



% ancient t) 



Turks 



Myfi 



nates the pnnce^of Fgrfia, 280. Killed in It various names, ibid. & feq. 



fed 



Sn engagement by Ruftan^ ibid* 

Oauls, vide Gomerians, 383, &feq. 
Gaugamela, the battle of, 224, & feq. 
Gaza, in Palaeftihe taken by Alexan- 



Grfeek hiftorianS, their partiality againft 
the Scythians, 452. The caufe of it, ibid* 

& 453- 



tong 



be the lan 



der, and its inhabitants put to the f word, guage of the gods, 503, 504, & n. 



219 



Gelonian Scythians defcribed, 463, 



Greeks, the moft ancient of them, 602* 
& feq. Their rude beginnings, 607, & feq« 



Getoe, or Dackns, whete feated, 442^ Ancient government, 609, & feq. Religion* 
Geneva lake defcribed. 400, 401, 611. Antiquity, 613, Ancient kingdom6i4« 



fhania, 595 



bifhop, born 



Georgia, a province of Scythia, 441* 
Geryori's oxen fetched by Hetcules, 630, 



Gherfchap 
oriental writers, 268. 



Their expedition againft Troy, 549, Be feq. 
Fleet, 552. Commanders , ibid, £feq. Firifc 
eight years war, 555, & feq. Infeftedwith 
peftilence, 556* Take and burn Troy, 557* 
The various fates of their chiefs, ibid. Sc 



feq 



Greeks 



Gjamafp, a famed Perfian aftrologer, Their brave defence, 136, & feq. Noble 

ming of the Mefliah, defence at Thermopylae, 137, & feq. Theif 



340. Foi 

341, &«♦ 
Ciemf 



fleet, 14 1 ♦ Vi&orious over the Perfians, 
143, Force them out of Greece, 147. 



— - — — — " y — 4^ ^ ^ w . * \ # 

ing to oriental writers, 247. His pride and Vi&orious by fea and land oft the fame day, 



punifliment, ibid. & feq. 



432 



Jupiter 



148, & feq. M 

160, &feq. Afiift Cyrus againft his bro- 



ther, 170, 171. 



Gold, firft coined by the Lydians, 576. Their noble retreat after Cyrus's death, 174. 

fand of the river Hermus, 499. Invade Perfia, 204, Chufe Alexander for" 



Gomer, the eldeft fon of Japhet, the fa- 
ther of the Gomerians, 383. Whether he 
came into Europe, ibid. Sc feq. Whether 
the father of the Phrygians, 500. Gorhe- 



their general, ibid. The battle of Grani 



cus, 205, 
Groves, 

45' 



Sc feq. 

facred among the Scyth 



raeg, or Celtic language defcribed, 410. Gulhtafp, prince of Perfia, according td 



feq 



aft 



Welfh, 

i ibid, n. 



Sc 41 x, ». 



oriental writers, rebels againft his father, 
295. Forced to fly to Touran, his odd mar- 
riage with that king's daughter, 296, Per- 



Gomerians, or Celtes, defcended from fuades him to declare war againft his father* 



Japhet, 383, & feq. Their various names, 
386, n. Sc 392. A different nation from the 

Scythians, 384. Their migration into Eu- 



298. 

ibid. 



3° 



1 



Declared king of Perfia by his father, 
Kills two tefrrible monfters, $oo> 

His horfe cured by Zoroafter, 320* 



*>pe» 390. Extent of their territories there, & feq. Made 

393> 394* Names of their rivers, &c. of Wars with the king of Touran, 335, 336, 

Celtic extraction, 401, 402. Their go- Enfnares his brave fon Jfphendyiar, 337, & 

yernment, laws, religion, Sec. 404, Sc feq. feq. Refigns the crowii to his grandfon, 

Cruel cuftoms, 408. Poetry and military dif- 339. Whether the fame with the. Greek 



cipline, language, &c. 409, 410, 411, 412 Hyftafpes, ibid. 



Diet, 412. Confounded with the Scythians, 
415, n. Their kings, 419, & feq. Their 

kingd 



Gyants, 



& feq 



Gordium, a city of Phrygia, defcribed, 581. His 



Jupiter, 428 
ndaules, 580 



426. 



by whom built, 
Gordius, I. ibid. Sc 502. 



5H 



H 



How raifed 



to the Phrygian throne, 5131 Ties the 

Gordian knot, 5 14. 

II. 517. 

III. 518. Invaded by the Cira- 




208. 



Hameftris, Xerxes's queen, -fevefal In* 



ftancesof her cruelty, 152., Sc feq 



1 



merians, ibid* 
Vol.. V 



X x 



under Xerxes, 127 



Carthage 



Ha* 



682 




N 



D 




X. 



Harmonia, princefs of Samothrace, 537* 

Married to Cadmus, 539. 

Harpagus, general of Cyrus, bravely op* 



1 

Hippo-kai-koures, whence fo called, 
659, & «. 

Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, her 



pbfed by the Lycians of Xanthus, 593, & conteft with Thefeus, 466, n. Married 



fe<i 



commanded to kill young Cyrus, 



him, 653, n. 



Hippolytus, the fon of Tliefeus, his chaf~ 



delivers him to Mitradates, 59* Aftyages's tlty fatal, 654, 655, n. 



brutal revenge againft him, 62, 63. And 
his againft the king, 64, & feq. 

Heftor, the fon of Priam, killed, 556, 
. Hecuba, Priam's wife, 549, &feq. 



Hippomedes, archonof Athens, reduced, 

659. His cruelty, ibid.n* 
. Hippopodes, why fo called, 444, n. 
Homai, or Khamani, queen of Perfia, 



Helen, whofe daughter flie was, 653, according to oriental writers, 349, Expofes 
Stolen by Thefeus, ibid* & feq. Married her fon Darab, ibid. Acknowledges him 
to Menelaus, 551. Stolen by Paris, ibid, and leaves her crown to him, 350. Her 



Caufes the Trojan war, 550 Whether de- 
tained in iEgypt, 553, & feq. 



Helenus, the fon of Priam, 549* Retires 45s 



ftately palace at Iftachr, 351. 

Horfes efteemed among the Scy thians > 



into Macedonia, 558. 

Helicaon, fon-in-law to king Priam, 

544' 

Helicon, in Bosotia, 662. 
- Hellenes, ancient Grecians, 604. 
• Hellefpont, what, 521, n. 

T Hellefpontiac, part of Phrygia Minor, 

Helum, river inScythia, 441. 
„ Heneti, chufe Antenor their head, 543* 

Heptapylos, Thebes fo called for its feven 
gates, 662. 



a fine breed of in Argolis, 6i8« 



Heraclidae, a race of Lydian kings, 574, her hufband, 624. 



Hufhang, king of Perfia, according to 
oriental writers, 245. 

Hyanthes, whether ancient Greeks, 607* 
Expelled Bceotia, by Cadmust 664. 

Hyanthis, one of the ancient names of 
Bceotia, 661. 

Hyllus, the fon of Hercules, killed in 
fingle combat, 631. 

Hyperborean fea, vid. Dead-fea, 440* 
Hyperboreans were men-eaters, 444. 
Hypermneftra, daughter of Danaus, favea 



defcended from Hercules, ibid. 



invade Peloponnefus, 637 
ibid. 



Hyftiaeus's treachery to the Scythians, 



fey Apollo, 

Hercules, how many of that name, 628, 



Plagued 106. Rewarded by Darius, 109, n. Cm- 



the fon of Jupiter by Alcmena, 
ibid. Kills a lyon when a child, ibid. His 

twelve labours, 629, 630, n. Kills Laome- 
don, and four of his Sons, 548. 



cified for joining with the lonlans, 115. 

Hyftafpes introduces learning into Perfia, 

*5- 




I. 

Acick, vid. Iaxartes, 441 



j 



the print of his foot on a Hone, two thyrfus of Herodotus, 



king of Scythia, the 



cubits long, 445 



and prefents to Darius 



474 

ibid. 



Hermes, a great philofopher, counfellor 47^> & feq. 



His anfwer 
Defeats him, 



XoSaturp, 424. Mercury,why called by that 
name, 433, Sen. 

Hermione, the wife of Cadmus, her 0- 
ijginal, 664, & feq. 

Hermodica, the wife queen of Midas, 515 
Herfe the daughter of Cecrops, punifhed 
for her curiofity, 646, n. 

Hefione, daughter of Laomedon, taken' 



J 

Jardanes, king of Lydia, 579. 

bad example of iewdnefs to his 

ibid. 



Gives a 

fubjefts, 



Jafius 



prince of Samothrace, his deities, 



537f 

Javan's pofterity, 



by Hercules, 548. Suppofedthe caufe of Greece, 606, n % 607 



the firft peoplers of 



more 



the Trojan war, 550. 

Hefperian apples fetched away byHercules 
630, tf. 



J 



Hierapolis in Phrygia, famous for mineral firft peopled, ibid. 



Iberia, vid. Spain, 389, n. By whom 



\yaters, 495. Defcribed. ibid. 
Hieiomname, wife of Afiaracus, king of 439 



of that name in Scythi 



Troy, 542. . ; 

-Hippoboton and Hipping the ancient 
names tf Aigos, 6 1 2. 



phagi, why fo called, 245 



Ida mount, 504. 5513. 

Itei, why fo called, sq8 



Idsusj 




N 



D 




X. 



Jdams, the fon of Dard anus, 539. 



by the Perfian general, 191, 192 
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Ac* 



Jerufalem taken by the Perfians according quitted, 192* 



i 



to oriental writers, 294 



Ipidamas, thefonof Antenor, killed By 



Jews reftored by Cyrus, 82- His decree Agamemnon, 544 
in their behalf, 22, 83, n> Obftruc- 



Re- 



Iphigenia worlhipped by the Taorian Scy- 
thians, 462. 

Irege, king of Perfia, according to orien- 
302/ Obtain a frefh decree from him, 103. tal writers, 255. Murdered by his twobro- 
Conquered by the Perfians, according to o- thers, 256, 
riental writers, 294. Favoured by Alexan- Ifmenus river in Bceotia, 66i # 



ted by the Samarit&is, 83 & 99 
fume the building of the temple under Darius, 



der, 



Ifphendyiar, prince of Perfia, defeats the 



597- 

Ilium in Phrygta, vid. ' Troy, 523, & king of Touran, 336. Takes and kills 

him by a notable ftratagem. 337* 338* 



feq 
558. 



in Macedonia, by whom built, Killed by Ruftan in fingle combat, 338, 



339 



Ilus the fon of Tros adorns Troy and calls 
it Ilium, 545. Subdues Tantallus, 544 



Iffus, a city in Cilicia Proper, 597. 

the gulph of, ibid. 



His reign, ibid. Saves the Palladium from Iftachr, in Perfia, vid. Chilminar, 350 



the flames, 545. 

Illyrians, overcome by Cadmus, 666 • 
Imaus, mountain parts the two Scythias 

540 



Ifter, vid, Danube, 439, 443. 
Juliopolis, vid. Tarfus, 597. 
Juno, Jupiter's queen, 430. 
Jupiter worfhipped by theCeltes, under 



Inachus, founder of the Argolic kingdom* the name of Taran, 405. His birth con- 



620, & feq. 

metropolis of Argos, 619. 
river of Argos, 619, 
Inarus caufes a revolt in Egypt, 156. Re- 
duced by the Perfians, 159. Crucified, 
360. 



cealed by his mother, 425, 426, & n. 
His other names, 428 n, 430, n. <De- 

& feq. Wars 



thrones his Father, 427, 
with his uncle Titan, ibid. 



Divides his em- 



pire, 431. Deflowers his niece Maia, 432. * 
Has Mercury by her, ibid. His death and 



Indathyrfus, king of Scy thia, vid. Madyes fepulchre, ibid. & feq. Challenged by the ' 



and Jancyrus, 474, & feq. 

India, couquered by Darius, 108. 

Ingratitude, punilhed by the Perfian laws. 
22, & n. 

Ino, one of the daughters of Cadmus, 
665. 

Intaphernes, one of the feven Perfian 



Scythians as their progenitor, 475, -His 
ftatue and temple at Cyzicum, 562. 



K 



K. 

Aiantes, the dynafty of, in Perfia, 
240. 

Kalendar, re&ified in Perfia by Giem- 



confpirators, 96, & feq. Put to death by fchid, 248. 
Darius, 102. Kaoh a fmith, dethrones the tyrant of 

Io, the daughter of Inachus, whether ra- Perfia, 252, 253. Made general by the 



vifhed by the Phoenicians, 550. Why fir- lawful prince, 254. 

ibid. 



Reduces the revolted 



named Phoronis, 621. 



provinces 



Jobates, king of Lycia's behaviour to Key -chbfrau, prince of Perfia takes Ar- 



Bellerophon, 593, 594, 625 



devil, 28 1, 282. Declared fucceflbr on that 



Jocafta, the unhappy mother and wife of account by his grandfather Keykaus, 282. 



OEdipus, 668, & feq. 



Succeeds him according to oriental writers, 



Ion, the fon of Xuthus, the fuppofed 284, & feq Invades Turkeftan, 285. Con-. 



father of Iones, 606 , & n. 



quersit, 287 288. Refigns the Crown to hi* 



Co >, 



Iones, the moft ancient name of the Greeks fon, ibid. Retires into a cell, ibid. Hisxha- 

rafter and valour, 289, &feq.. 

Keykaus, king of Perfia, according to o- 
riental writers, 276. Twice del yered by 



Ionia, part of Afia Proper, 485, 
Ionian confederacy, 659. 

Ionians, their original, 606, 659. Go his general Ruftan, ibid. & feq. Refigns die 

with Nileus in quell: of new fettiements, 658, crown to his grandfon, 282 Whetner the 



659 



Treachery to the Scythians, 478. Nimrod of the Hebrews, ibid. 



Revolt from the Perfians, 108. Succoured 



Keykobad, king of Peifia, according to 



by the Athenians, 112, 113 



Their ar- oriental writers, 273, & feq. Said to have 
my deftroyed by the Perfians, 1 14. Shake converfed with Samuel, 276. 
off the Perfian yoke, 150 



Jphicrates, commands the auxiliaries a- 

accufed 



gainft Egypt, 189, 190 



Falfely 



X X 2 



Keyomaras, chofen king 0/ Perfia, for 
his virtues, according to oriental writers, 
242, Invents various manufactures and ci- 
vilizes 



4 
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Locris 



Lohrafp, king of Perfia, according to ori 
tal writers, 293. Quells his rebellious fon 
Refigns his crown to him, 298* Re- 



vilizes his people, ibid* Refigns the crown 
to hisgrandfon Siamek, 243. 

Kuarefm> the province of, why fo called 

L. 

* 

Abda cus, king of Thebes, 666. 
Labprofparchod, his tyranny, 72^ 

JWurdered, 73. 

Lacedemonians preparations againft the 

Perfians, 134, & feq. Defeat them by fea 

and land, 147, 148, & feq* Make a ge- Their original government, religion, &c, 
jieral peace, 182, & feq 




2 .95 

tires from the world, ibid. Difference of 
authors about him, 299* His death, 336. 
Lud, whether the father of the Lydians, 

57°* 

Lud, what is meant by that word, 570* 

Lycia, defcribed, 589, & feq. 

Lycians, fide with the Trojans, 553 



592, & feq. Bravery, 593. By whom fub- 
Laconia, part of ancient Greece, 604. dued, ibid. Their kings, 593. Declared 
Plundered by Conon and the Peifians, 18 1« a free people by the emperor Claudius, ibid. 



Ladoga, the lake of, 443 



Lajus, king of Thebes, the father of of Thefeus, 655, 



Lycomedes, king of Scyros, his reception 



OEdipus, 668, &feq 



Lycurgus, the infant prince of* Nemea 



Lambinus, fuppofed the laft king of Scy- killed by a ferpent, 634. 



59* 



thia, 484. 

Lampeto, queen of the Amazons, 465, 
Carries their conquefts into Alia, ibid* 
Lampfacians outwit Alexander, 563, & 498, 



Lycqs, the fon of Pandion, king of Athens, 



river different from 



Marfy 



feq. 



Lydia, defcribed, 485,$ feq. 570. Part 



Lampfacum, a city inMyfia, by whom of Afia Proper, 4S 5. Anciently called Ms- 



feuilt, 563. Famous for its wines, ibid. 

Laodamas (king of Thebes) ill fuccefs a- 
gainft the Epigoni, 671. 

Laodicea in Phrygia, 494.' Famous for 
its wool, ibid* Dcftroyed, 495, & n> 

Laorredon, fon of Jlus, 545, Builds 
the citadel of Troy, 547. His reign and 
exploits, ibid. & feq. Slain by Hercules, 

549« 

Latinus, fon of Tophus, king of My- 
£a, 569. 

Lebedos, by whom founded, 659. 
JLeleges, whether ancient Greeks f 607. 

Lemnian women murder all their males, 
#nd turn Amazons, 634, 
&ena, rver in Scy thia, 44 u 
Leon, king of Lydia, 580. 



onia, 570. Its original, 573 



574. 
n Laws 



Govern 
& feq, 



and 



famine 



ment, foil, religion, &c. 
Revolts againft Cyrus, 575, 
cuftoms, 576. Remedy againft 
577. Riches, ibid. & 578* Monarchs, ibid* 
& feq* Conquered by the Perfians, 588, 
589. 

Lydus, the fon of Atys, king of Lydia, 

57°> 579- 

Lyerfus, father of Antenor, 542# 

Lyncseus, the fon of Egyptus, faved 




his. wife, 624* 
ibid. 



Made 



f Argos, 



M 



Acedonians invade Perfia, 204, & feq« 
Defeat the Peifians, 213, & feq* 
Leonidas, king of Sparta, his brave an- Gain an immenfe booty, 214, &feq. Fright-? 
fwer to Xerxes, 136. His gallant death, ed by an eciipfe of the moon, 221 
337. His body abufed by that monarch, 

?39 



> 1 



Madyes, king of Scythia, conquers great 



Leontid^s, Athenian general, branded fus of Strabo, ibid. 



feq. The Indathyr- 



foy Xerxes, 139, n. 



Magi 



Leotychides I. puts an end to the Per- Aflerters of the one true god, ibid* Their 



g^n war, by a complete victory, 148. 
Lephyrium, the grove of, 595. 



care to prefervc the Elements pure, 4 2 > 
feq. Their fe& airport deftroyed by the 



Le&QS ifland, fubjedl to the Trojans^ Perfians, 99. Tl 



J^eueophrys, videTenedps, 527. 

Lipara, by whom built, 660. 

l»jtyerfe$, king of Celine, his grange 

^haraftey, 517. 

Locftman, a Perfian philofopher, his cha- 
yafter and writings, 290, & feq. Whether 

*hefa«ie Wtfc4*f©P> 29i,& 292, n. &feq. 



& feq. & n. 

JM 



part of ancient Greece, 604* 



, a city of Lydia, 572 
Magog, tl 

Maia. the 



daughter of Atlas, deflouved 



by Jupiter, 432 

ibid. 



Mother 



Mercury 



Man, or Maneus, fi 
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Manes, the fon of Jupiter,!by Tellus,674. cruelty to the citizens * and priefts, 89, 

* * € " - - - - Taken by Alexander,. 2x0, zzi. 

Menalippe, the famed Amazon, her con*. 



firft king of Lydia, 578. 
Mams, king of Phrygia, 513, 

Manugjar, king of Perfia, according to tefts with Hercules, 466, n. 



priental liters, 259. 
Marathon, king^f Sicyon, 617, 

Marble, of Synnada, famed, 496. 



Meneceus, a Cadmean prince, facrifices 
his life to his country, 670, 

Menelaus marries the fair Helen, 55 1 # 



Ma rdonius's unfuccefsful attempt againft Sends a vain embaffy to recover her, 553 
Greece, 116 Is left by Xerxes with the Goes to Egypt for her, 554 



command of his army, 143, & feq. De- 



MentprtheRhodian,one of Ochus's brave 



feated and killed by the Greeks, 147, 149. auxiliaries, 200. Amply rewarded by him, 



Mares milk, how forced down by the 201- 



Scythians, 460, 
Mars, how worfliipped by the Scythians, 

45o, 451* 

Marfyas, king of Lydia, 579, 

- a famous muiician, 498, & n. 

&499> *• . 

a river in Phrygia, 498. 

Marthefia, queen of the Amazons, 465, 
p. Invades Afia, and is there /lain, 466, n. 

Mafiftes, 3£erxes*s brother, put toxleath, 
152. 

Mafiftius, general of Perfia, 145 



Meon the father of Cybelle* 508, , n 



57^ 

Meonia, the ancient name of Lydia, 486, 
n. 570. 

Mercury, fon of Jupiter by Maia, 43a* 
Why fo called, 413, Sen. . Why worfliipped 
by the Celtes, ibid* His other names, , 
433, & n. Succeeds his father, ibid; Pq- 
lilhes the Celtes, 434. 

Mermnadae, a race of Lydian kings, 574. 

Meroe, the daughter of Cyrus, married 
to her brother Cambyfes, 91. Killed by 



Maffagete Scythians defcribed, 467, him, 92, & 



Their barbarous cuftoms,463. Their worth, 
469. 

Matheas, Macheas, king of Scythia, Vide 



481, 



Atheas, 

Meander, a river in Phrygia, 497,570. 
Medea, princefs of Colchis, whether car- 
ried off by the Greeks, 550. 



Metellus refcues the Palladium froin the 
flames, 532. 

Midas king of Phrygia, 513^ 

The fon of Gordius, 514, 515, *• 
His riches, &c, 515. 

II. 518. III. ibid. IV. ibid. 
Miletum, or Miletus, taken by the Per- 



Medes revolt from the Perfians, 166. fians, 175. By Alexander, 207 



Reduced^ ibid. 

Medon, the fon of Codrus, firft archon of 

Athens, 658. 

Metontidae, archons of Athens, fo called 
from him, ibid. Their office, &c. ibid. 

Medo-Perfic empire, conje&ures about 
it out of the oriental writers, 272, & feq. 



Milias, part of Lycia fo called, 589. 

Miltiades, Athenian general, defeats the 
Perfians with a fmall army, 119, 

Minerva, wor/hipped by the Trojans, 531* 

Her temple burnt at Aflefus, 583, 

Mines, king of Lyrneffus in Cilicia, 60 1. 
Minos, king of Crete, his bloody tribute 



Megabyzus revolts from Artaxerxes, 160, on the Athenians, 649, 
J 6 1. His bravery ill re-paid, 161. 



Megapenthes king of Tyrin, 625. Ex- 
changes it r f or Argos, 627 



Minotaur, defcribed, 649, n. 
Mitradates, Aftyages's herdman, ordered 
to murder young Cyrus, 59, Brings him up 



Megara,> part of ancient Greece, 604. as his own, 60. Confefles the cheat, 61, 



Joined to Attica by Thefeus. 652 
" Melampus, obtains part of the kingdom of 
Argos, 625. 



Punifhed for it, ibid. 8c feq. 

Mncftheus,Meneftheus, undermines The- 
feus at Athens, 654. Afcends the throne, 



MelantHus, a noble MeiTenian, chofe 655. Goes to the fiege of Troy, ibid. 



king or Athens, 657. 

Meltas, king of Argos, depofed 639. 



Memnon, fon of Tithonus his fuccefsful 389, 438. 



His death after the Trojan war, 557, 656, 
Mogli, the ancient name of Mufcovy, 



expedition againft the ./Ethiopians, 546. 

Brave exploits, ibid. Aflift the Trojans, 

ibid. Slain by Achilles, ibid. Vocal fta- 

tue, ibid. & feq. 

Memnonian birds, why fo ^5 ailed, 546,?:. 

Memnon, Darius's general, his brave ex- 
ploits, 207, & feq. Dies before Mitylene, 



Moloffi, ancient inhabitants of Greece, 
604. 

Monarch?, how honoured by the Scythi- 
ans, 448, & feq. 

Mopfueftia, a city in Cilicia Propr. 597, 

Morena, part of Myfia, 56 u 
Mofcovitesdefcend from Magog, 389, & 
feq* 



Memphis, taken by Cambyfes, 87. His Mufic, introduced into Perfia, 248. 



Mycena, 
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Myceha, Meffania 
604. The kingdom of, founded by Acrifius, 



Nomade, Scythians defcribed, 463, &fcf» 
Nudar, king of Perfia, according to ori- 



620. The kings of, 621, & feq. Chal- ental writers, 264, & feq. Put to death 

lengec by the Heraclidse, 631. Taken by by Apherefiab king of the Turks, 266. 
them, 633. Regal dignity abolifhed, 639, 

a city in Argos, 619. Founded by 



O. 



* 



Perfeus, 627. 
Myr 

\Myfi 




Part of Afia 



Propr. ibid. & 561, & feq. Why 



Con- 



Aks, (acred among the Scythians, 551, 
Obrima, river in Phrygia, 499. 
Oby, river in Scythia, 441. 
Ochusl. king of Perfia changes his name 
for that of Darius, 164. See Darius No- 
thus* \ 



II. 



Mnemon 



ibid. 

quered by Crasfus, 568. 

Myfians, fide the Trojans, 553. Their cha- gets the crown by the death of his brother, 
rafter, 567. Their hiftory, ibid. Subdued by 194, 195. His cruelties, 196, & feq. To 
Crsefus, 568. 



Myfi 



N. 



NAbarzanes, his treachery to Darius, 
231. 

Nabonadius murders Laborfoarchod, 73 



the Sidonians, 217* Lofes feveral provinces 
198* Invades Egypt in perfon, 199, &feq. 
Returns triumphant, 201. Kills the god 
Apis, 202. Plunders the ./Egyptian temples, 
ibid. Murdered by Bagoas, ibid. 
O&omafades, king of Scythia, 48 1. 



Seizes on the crown, ibid. Governed by * Oedipus expofed when born, 669. Kills 
his mother, ibid. His war againft Cyrus, his father, ibid. Expounds the riddle of the 

es his mother* ibid. Runs 



74, &feq. Killed 



Sphynx. Man 



Nagidus in Cilicia Afp. a Samian colony, diftrafted, 670. 



595 



anus 



Oenians, who, and whence fo named, 



-yregnated by a pomegranate, ^ 505 



444, n. 



Oeta, the freights of, defcribed, 662, 



Nannachus, king of Phrygia, 5 13, & feq. Ogygia, one of the ancient names of Bce- 



Napis, king of Scythia, 470 



otia, 66 1, 



264. 



Naudar, king of Perfia. Vide Nudar, Olbiopolitan Scythians, their agriculture, 
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Naupa&us, why fo called, 
Nauruz, aPerfian feftival, by whom in- 
ftituted, 248* The ceremonies attending it 

ibid. 

Naxus, the ifland of, taken and deftroyed 
by thePerfians, 117. 

Neftanebis. Invaded by the Perfians, 
His defence and fuccefs, ibid. & feq. 



The 



190 



Na&anebis invaded by Ochus, 200. 



JEthx 



opia, ibid. 

Nemea, a city in Argos, 619, 



459- 

Olympic games, by whom inftituted, 534. 
Olympus, firft king of Myfia, 568. 

mountain of Myfia, 565* 
Jupiter's refidence, 431. 
a city of Lycia, 590. 
Omphale, queen of Lydia, 580. 

Onega, the lake of, defcribed, 443. 

Ophiogenes, who, 563. 
Oracles, famed among the ancient Greeks 
609, 610. How confulted, 6io, n & feq. 



Kemean games , by whom inftituted 

wood, 629, n. 



his unhappy 



Nemefis, worlhipped by 



5 6 7 



Her ftatue at Rhamnus, 641. 



Myfians 



n. Deceitful, ibid. 

Oreftes king of Myc 
reign, 632, 633. 

Oriental accounts of Perfia, 237. to the 
end of the fettion. An apology for them, 

*39 



Nerigliffar, king of Babylon, wars againft Orithia, prineefs of Athens, ftolen by Bo- 
Medes, 70, Defeated and killed by re as, 646. 



My 



Ormus, or Hermus, river in Phrygia, 



499 



Whom 



of 



Cyrus, 72. 

Neftorian family expelled 

Settles at Athens, ibid. 
- Neuri, where feated, 442. Defcribed 463 

Nieper, river. Vide Boryfthenes, 443, & iftent, ibid. 

445> # Orpheus polifhes the ancient Greeks, 612, 

Niefter, river. Vide Tyras, 443. Orrara queen ef the Amazons, famed for 

Nileus the fon of Codrus, withdraws fome Jier valour and virginity, 466, 
Athenians and others into new fettlements, Ortanes discovers the iham Smerdis by the 
658, 659. Cities built by them, 659 * . . - - - 



Ninus, king of Lydia, 580 



help of his daughter, 96.Dedares for a repub- 



lican 
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Kcan government, f 00. Gives up his claim Pentheus torn to pieces by his mother, 666* 



to the empire, ibid. Hath great privileges 
granted him, ibid* 

Otreus, king of Phrygia, 517- 



Myc 



642. 



By ftamp'^, 



565 



Myfi 



Minor 



Perfees, no idolaters, 29, & feq. Unjuftly 
accufed by the Mahommedans, 33, 34, 



Oxus, river in Scythia, 441. 

Oxyllus, the three-eyed general of the In what fenfe they worfhipped the fun, moon, 
Heraclidae, 637. Made king of Elis, 638. ' ~ " M " ~ ' 



king 



P. 




A&olus, river in Lydia, 573. 
Padua, by whom built, 543. 
; . Paleftine invaded by the Scythians, 47s, 

Palladium of Troy, 531. Brought to Rome Perfepolis, hoi 
by /Eneas, 532. Various accounts about it, ander, 229, 230 
ibid. n. 533, n. & 538, n. 



feq. Their prayers directed 
God alone, 38. Whence they had their re- 
ligion, 40, 307, & feq. Their veneration for 
the other elements, 41. Temples, 44, & 
feq. Account of the creation, 48. Their 
priefts, ib. & feq. Initiating of children, 5 1 # 



Marriag 



Funerals, 54. 
and 



Panathenea, by whom inftituted, 652* 
Pandion I. king of Athens, 646, 



tfjup 



Fetches the famed Gorgons head and faves 
Andromeda, ibid. &feq. Kills hisfather- 



II. 



expelled the kingdom, in-law, 627. Exchanges Argos for Tyrin, 



ibid . 

Pandrofos, daughter of Cecrops, the fable 

of her, 646, n. 

Panoti, why fo called, 444, ». 

Papyrus, a kind of paper, the exportation 
of, forbid, 565, 566. 

Parafang, whence derived, 275 



ibid. 



of My 



. Perfia, Government, 4. Refpe& paid to 
their monarchs, ibid, and 22, & feq. Palaces 
defcribed, 7, 8, & feq. Education of chil- 



dren, guards, &c. 10. 



Divided into twen- 



ty Satrapies, 10 1. Exempt from all taxes, 
ibid. Kings of Perfia according to oriental 
Parium, a city of Myfia, defcribed, 563. writers, 240.^ 

Paris, the fon of Priam, 549. Entices . Perfian religion vindicated from idolatry, 



Helen away, 551. Kills Achilles, 556. 

Parthians, whether originally Scythians or 
Celtes, 41 7« 



29, & feq. 



1 

cuftoms 



Punifhments, 12, & 13. Polygamy and in- 
Paryfatis's great fway with Darius Noth. cell, ibid. Coin, 14. Arts,&c. 15, & feq 



164, Inftances of her cruelty, 169, 174, Military 



175 



16, 17, n. Weap 



15, 16, & feq. Severity, 



Patara, a city in Lycia, 590 



order of marching, 18,19. Manner of 



Patroclus, killed by Heftor, 556. His puting their army, 19. Laws andfchools* 

death revenged by Achilles, ibid. %u Slavifh relpeft to their monarchs, 22, 

Paufanias, the Spartan general, rewarded & feq. Secrecy, 25, Prefents, ibid. Kings 
with the tenths of the fpoil, 148. 



fat as judges, ibid. Their fentence not, to 



Pelafgia, one of the ancient names of Pe- be revoked, ibid. Their concubines, chil- 



dren, revenues, 27, 28. Wars with the 
Greeks, 135, & feq* Defeated at Salami*, 

Mardonius. 14.7- 



loponnefus, 605 

Pelafgi, .ancient Greeks, 605. 

Pelafgiotis, part of ancient Greece, 604. 123, & feq. 

Pelafgus, father of the Pelafgians, 605. & feq. Their camp forced by the Greeks,. 

Reforms the Greeks, 607. ibid. Their army deftroyed, ibid. Drivep 

Peleg, whether the father of the Pelafgi- out of Greece, 148. The cataftrophe of the 



ans, 605, 606, n 



Grecian war, J49. 



Peloponnefians bring their fleet againft Peflinus, whence fo called, 545. 

Xerxes to Salamis, 142. Phanes revolts from the King of /Egypt, 

Peloponnefus, part of ancient Greece, 6o4# 85. His children murdered before his face,86« 

Invaded by the Heraclidae, 636, & feq. Phafelis, a city in Lycia, 590, A- famous 



Pelops the fon of Tantalus, fubdued by neft of pyrates, ibid. 
litis, 544. Philadelphia, a cit; 

Pelufium, one of the keys of/Egypt, 86t fo named, ibid. 



Whence 



Taken by Cambyfes, ibid. 

Peneleus killed before Troy, 671. 
Penthefilea, queen of the Amazons, 466, 



Phocea, by whom founded, 6*59. A fa 
mous neft of pyrates, ibid. 

Phocis, part of ancient Greece, 404 



n. Killed by Pyrrhus, ibid. Jnventrefa of Phcedra's inceftuous love to Hippolytus 



the batdt-axej ibid% 



punifhed, 654, n t 



Phcenice 



v ■ 
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Phosnice invaded by Alexander, 217. 

Phorbas, king of Argos, 6zz 9 

Phoroneus, king of Argos, 622. 

Phoronium, a city of Argos, ibid. 

Phridun, king of Perfia, according to ori- 
ental writers, 254. His fingular wifdom and 
goodnefs, 256, A remarkable advice of his, 

258. 



by 



Cambyfes, 85, 86. Killed, 87. 
Ptolemeus, king of Thebes, 672. • 

Punifliments, among the Perfians, I2 t 
& 163, 164, n. 

Pylades, the faithful friend of Ordftes, 
6 33- 



Pylae-Ciliciae, defcribed, 59 5 # 
Phrygia, part of Afia Proper, 485, & feq. Py ramus, river in Cilicia, 598. 
Defcribed, 490, & feq. Whether ./Eneas Pyrates fwarmed in ancient Greece, 6oS« 



regined in it, 558, n & feq* n % 

Phrygia Minor, vid. Troas, 492, & feq. 
Phrygians, their origin, antiquity, and 
chara&er. 500, Government, trade, and 



57*- 



Pyireum, one of the havens of Athens, 640. 
Pythius, a Lydian immenfely rich, 577, 



Pythonefs, the woman who delivered the 
language, 502, & feq* Religion, 504. oracle at Delphi, 611, n w Their frequent 
Kings, 511, & feq. Invaded by the Cym- cheats andevafions, 637, 
xnerians, 518. Subdued by the Lydians, 
ibid. & feq. Side with the Trojans, 553. 
Phryx, a river in Phrygia, 499. 
Phthia, part of ancient Greece, 604. 
Pirithous, king of Lapitha, theconftant 
companion of Thefeus, 653, &feq- 

Pifchdadian, dynafty of Perfia, defcribed, 

240* 

Pittheus, king of Trozen, famous for hie 



R 



ikill in expounding oraches, 647. Gives his bited, 443, n 



HA, or Volga, a river in Scythia, 44?,, 
Rhamnus, a city in Attica, 641, & n. 
Rhea, the wife and fitter of Saturn, 424* 
Rhcetum, a city in Phrygia Minor, 523, 
Riches, defpifed by the Scythians, 446. 
Riphsean mountains, 439, & n. Uninha* 



_ c 

Pluto, vid. Dis. 4*9. 



Plutonium, of Hierapolis, defcribed, 49 5,». 
Podarces, fon of Laomedon, vid. Priam, ers of Rome, 547 



Riphat, the fon of Gomer, 440, ». 
Robbers fwarmed in antient Greece, 6084 
Romus, prince of Troy, one of the found* 



549 



Roxana put to cruel death byParyfatis, 1 69 
Poetry, how ufed among the Celtes, 409, Ruftan and his father reftore the Perlian 



412 

P ,w 
By the Perfians, 12. 



lans 



throne to the right line, 273, & feq. Made 
generaliffimo of Perfia, 276, His noble ex- 
ploits, 277, & feq. Defeats theTurks, 286* 



Polydorus the fon of Cadmus, king of Kills the prince of Perfia in fingle combat^ 
Thebes, 666. 

Polynices, prince of Thebes, comes to the 

Argolic court, 633. Marries the daughter 
of Adraftus, 634. His war with his brother 
Eteocles, ibid. & feq. Kills, and is killed 
by him, 670. Buried by his fitter, 67 1 . 



339, Betrayed by his treacherous brother, 
346. Murdered, ibid. Remarks on his ro- 
mantic hiftory, 347, 348, »• 



S, 



9 1 



fent 

His own fon killed by him, 92, De- 




Accae, from whom defcended, 416. Why 
fo named, 417," n. Poffefs Armenia, 



and throws himfelf headlong from a tower, 97. f e q. & 415, n. 



Mage, ibid. & feq. Since called Titans,' 414, # 



Prsetus, king of Argos, 625. His beha- 
viour towards Bellerophon, ibid. 

Priam, king of Troas, whence fo called, 
549. His reign, power, ibid. &feq. Pro- 
geny, ibid. 

Priapus worftupped at Lampfacws, 563* 

Priene, by whom founded, 659. 



Sacrifices among the Scythians, 451. 

Sad-der, or canon of the antient PerUe 
faith ftill extant, 40, n. Contains a com- 
pendium of the Zendevafta, 328^ 

Sadyates, king of Lydia, 582. 

Sagillus, king of Scythia, 47 u Affifts the 

Amazons againft Thefeus, ibid. 



Prophets, among the Scythians defcribed, Salamis, by whom built, 557 



448, 449 > & *• 



Ifland, the naval fight of, between 



Proferpine, piincefs of Epirus, guarded by the Greeks and Perfians, 141, & feq 



Cerberus, 654. 



Protefilaus killed by He£lor, 555* His temple, 83, 99 



Samaritans obftrutt the building of the 



tomb, ^23, n, 



the 



feus, 63 a 



Sangarius, river in Phrygia, 499. 

Sardis, a city of Lydia, 571. Taken and 

fpared by Cyrus, 77, Taken and burnt by 

tfce 





N 



"the lomans, Surrenders to Alexander, 
207. Taken by the Cimmerians, 58 z. , 
Sarmatians, from whom defcended, 439, 

461, *&n. 




X. 



J X 7 " — w — " 

from the Scythians, 472. 




Sebafte, a city 6f Cilicia, 595. 
Seleucia, in Cilicia, by whc 



fo 



Sarpe^Sh, drive^ from Crete, fettles in 59 6 * A free city under the Romans, 



'Lycia* 592 



Saturn, firft king of the Celtes, 423. and Phcenice, 200. 



Serbonis, a dangerous lake between Egypt 



•Why fo called, ibtd. n, Why furnamed 
Cronos, ibid. Marries his fitter Rhea, 424. 
Taken prifoner, and releafed* by Jupitetf, 
ibid. & 425. Dethroned by him, 42 7 . His 
death, 428. 

- ; Saudabad, queen of Perfia, her unlawful 
amour with her fon-in-law, 278, 



Serviere, the lake of, in High 



401 



Shufhan, vid# Sufa, 6, n. 
Siamek, .fecond king of Perfia, according 



tHer vuckednels difcovered, ibidi, 



&, feq 



:to oriental writers, 243 

Sityon gives name to ... 
~Pel<>ponnefus, 615, 618. 



kingd 



r 

the kingdom of, ,part of antient 



Saulius, king of Scythia, 479. Kills Ana* Greece, 604. Its antient names, fituation, 
charfis for introducing Graecian rites, ibid. &c. 615. Kings, 617. Afterwards govern- 
' Sauromatia, or Sarmatia, defcribed, 439, .ed by priefts, ibid, Invaded by the Hera- 
442. 

- Scamander, the father of Teucer, 535, 
&S36, n. 

river of Troas, 525. 
Scandeloro, a city in Cilicia, 596. 
Scholotes, Scythians, 'defcribed, 481, ft. 

Sciron, an< infamous robber, killed by 
Thefeus, 648, ». 

Scolopitus fettled in Thermofciria, 465, n. 
Scythes, the fabulous father of the Scythi- 
ans, 470 



clidae, 618. 

Sidonians revolt from Perfia* 198, & feq. 

Betrayed by Mentor, 199. Die defperate, 
ibid. Surrender to Alexander, 217. 

Signet-ring, by whom firft ufed in Perfia, 



Minor, 523 



king of Scythiay killed for introdu- byfcs, 90, 91 



* 5 °: 

Sigeum, a city in Phrygia 
Gives name to a fea, ibid. 
, Simois, river defcribed, 525^ & feq; 

Sipilus, a city in Phrygia, 496. 

Smerdis put to death by his brother Cam 



cing Grecian cuftoms, 479, 480* 



the mape fubftituted to the real 



Scythia defcribed, 439* & feq, Uninha- one, mounts the Perfian throne, 94, & feq* 

bited towards the North, 440. In Eu^ Difcovered by the want of his ears, . 96. 

nobles, 98* Called 

9, 100, n. Regret- 



rope, defcribed, 442, & feq. The extent of Murdered 



both Scythias, 444. 



A 



Scythians, whence fo called, 438. De- ted by his fubje&s, ibid. 



(bribed, 439, & feq, Defcended from Ma- 



Smyrna, a city of Lydia, 487 



gog, the fecond fon of Japhet, 384, & feq. Sogdianus murders Xerxes, 162. Mount? 
Different from the Celtes or Gomerians, ibid. the r Perfian throne, 163* His cruel death> 
& feq. Their migrations towards the north ibid.& n. 



of Afia, 390, Arid of Europe, ibid. Their 



territories defcribed 439, & feq. 



Royal 



Solecifm, whence derived, 596. 
SoJon, converfes with Crcefus, 58 



Scythians, where fituate, 444. Their go- Spain, firft inhabited by the Celtes, 396 

vernment, 445, & feq. Laws, character, & feq. Called originally Iberia, 389, n. 

valour, &c. 446, & feq. Why . mifrepre- ' By whom peopled, ibid. Signification of it* 

fented by the Greek hiftorians, 452. How name, ibid. 



populous they were, 455. Their language,' 



Spartans, their treatment of Darius's he- 



manufactures, &c*. 457,458. Difcovery of raids, 117. Brave defence againft Xerxes, 

the Amazons, 464, n. & feq. Kings, 469, J 35, & feq. Defeated, 147, & feq. -The reft 

& feq. Conquer great part of Afia, 471, & vid. fub. Lacedaemonians. 

feq. Difpoffett of it by treachery, 472, 

Their return home oppofed by their flavcs, oriental writers, 192. 



■ 1 



Spauhawnu by whom built, according to 



ibid. Overcome them by ftratagem, 473^ 



Stater, a beautiful Ciztcan coin, 562* 
8c feq. Plunder the temple of Venus at Af- Statira, the wife of Artaxerxes, her power 
calon, 472. Their pumflrmtat, ibid. In- and cruelty, 169. Poifoned by Paryfatis^ 



*7 



Stenobea, the wife of Prcetus, her unchaf- 



vaded by Darius, 105, & feq 474. Mefifage 
to that monarch, 475. Their brave de- 
fence* ibtd. & feq. Force them out of Scy- tity, 625, 

thia, 478. Betrayed by the ionians, ibid. , Sthenelus, king of Argos, outed his king 
Outwit the king of Macedou* 482, &, feq< dom by Danaus, 623, 



Overthrov;n by him, 483. 
Vol.. V, 



V y 



Stym 



6oo 




N 



D 




X. 



Stymphalian birds killed by Hercules, 629, Temples of Greece plundered and deftroy 



630, n. 

Sun, moon, and ftars, in what fenfe wor- 
fhipped by the Perfees, 35, & feq. Sun, 
deity of the Perfians, 10 1. 

Sufa, or Sufhan, metropolis of Perfia, de- 



ed by Darius, 113, 117, 150. 

none among the Scythians, 451* 
Tenedeian piper, axe, and advocate, pro- 
verbs, 528, n 

Tenedos, ifland, defcribed, 526, 527. So 

fcribed, 6, n. Taken by Alexander;, 227, called from Tene3, 527. His chara£ter, 



& feq. 

Swine, abhorred by the Scythians, 452. • 
Syavek, prince of Perfia, according to ori- 
ental writers, his great chaftity, 2784 Ac- 
cufed by his mother- in-law, and imprifoned 
bv his fsther, ibid. Acquitted, ibid* Af- 
faffinated atTurkeftan, 280. His death re- 
venged by Ruftan, ibid. 

Sydra, a city in Cilicia Afpera, 595. 
- Syenefis I. II, III kings of Cilicia, 601. 
Synneda, a city in Phrygia Salutaris,496 



ibid. & feq. and 52,11, ibid. & feq. & 528, n 
Tenues, king of Sidon, betrays his coun- 
try, 199. Put to death, ibid. 
Teos, by whom founded, 659. 
Tefamenes, king of Thebes, 671* 

Teucer, fuppofed the firft king of Troy, 



5*9> 515 



535 



■ 

the fon Telamon fettles in Cyprus, 



Sypilene, theCybele of the Lydians, 576. of Tecmefla, ibid. 



Teucria, vid. Troas, 536. 
Teuthras, king of Myfia, 568. Father 



• Sypilus, mount in Lydia, 572. 



Thais, an Athenian harlot, caufes Xer- 



Syria furrenders to Alexander, 21 6. Con xes's palace to be burnt, 230. 



quered by the Perfiams, according to oriental 



writers* 21 8. 



T. 



Theano, wife of Antenor, chief prieftefs 
of Pallas, 544.. 

Theban kingdom, gart of ancient Greece, 
604. By whom founded, 66o, Government, 




monarchs, & c. ibid. & feq. Diffolution, 
Abiti, the Scythian name for Vefta, 672. War, the caufe and fuccefs of it, 634 



450 

Tachos, king of Egypt, invaded by the 



& feq. Its fatal cataftrophe, 670, & feq 
Thebans, their treachery to the other. 



Perfians, 192. His untimely contempt of Greeks, 138, Part of them join with the 
Agefiiaus, ibid. Depofed and flies to Perfia, Ionians, in queft of new fettlements, 659. 

Thebes, capital of Bceotia, by whom 
founded, 664, 66 q. \Vhy fo called, ibid* 

ft. Gives names to the Boeotian kingdom, 664 



Tamuraffi, 4th king of Perfia, according 
to oriental writers, 246. 



Tanais river parts the two Scythias, 439, Fortified by Amphion, 668. De ftroyed by 



& n. 



Tantalus, king of Sypilus in Phrygia, 202. 



the Epigoni, 671 



His refentment agairtft Tros, 540. Abufes 89. 



of Egypt plundered by Cambyfes^ 



Ganymede, ibid. Subdued by Hub, 544. 



. Tarfus, a city inCicilia Propria, 596. By 44-6. 



Theft, a great crime among the Scythians, 



ander, 2 jo 



feq. Taken by Alex- 



Tartary, part of ancient Scythia, 440. 



the 



J 



429 



Taurian> Scythians defcribed, 462, 



Themiftocles, chofen admiral againft the 

Perfians, 144. His ftratagem to retain the 

fleet at Salamis, 142. Highly rewarded by 
the Athenians, 144, 

Theoclymenes, king of Lydia, 579, 

• ■ Thcrmodon, the famous hattle of, 466, 



— s 

biggeft in all Afia, <C)r. 

Teiamon's ill ufageof Hefione, 548, 550. 
Treats Laomedcn's embaffy with contempt, 

54*. ' 



441. The 



Thermopylae, the ftreights of, videOeta, 

66 

Therfander, king of Thebes, killed be- 
fore Troy, 67 1. 



Telephus, the fon of Hercules, king of Thefeus, where born, 648* His firft ad- 



Myfi 

ded by Achilles, 569. 

Tellus, the Athenian, why the happiefl: 
man, 585. 

Telmeffus, a city in Lycia, 589, Famous 
for foothfayers, 513 

. Ternenus, one of the Heraclid» made king 
af Amos. 628, Murdered* ibid* 



ventures, ibid, n Arrives at his fathers 
court* 650. His narrow efcape from poifon, 
ibid. Quells the rebellion of Pallas, ibid* 
Sails with the unhappy victims into Crete, 
ibid. Kills the Minotaur, and reieafes the 
Athenian captives, ibid. Forgets to hang 



651 



Succeeds his 



out the victorious flag, 
father, ibid% New-inodels the government, 

1 bid. 



m 
J 



\ 






ibidk 



himfclf of the 



X. 



Its government 



4 

CP! 



follow Hercules, ibid* His famous pillar on King 
ifthmiis, 65S&. Expedition againft the Ama- 

sons, 65a, 653 »• Stcals Heien awa Y> 6 53> end °£ 557 



&c 



war, the caufe of, 549, The fatal 



Hfelangerous at 

Unol 



ibid. & feq 

Mneftheus 




Repulfed by the Atheni- 66a, & »» 



Horfe, how explained, ibid. 
Trophonian cave in Bceotia, defcribed, 



ans, ibid. His death, 655. Cruelty to his Tros, king 



of Troy, 



fon Hippolitus, 654, «. ^ 540. His unfuccefsful war with Tantalus, 

Thefpia, a city inBoeotia, 662. ibid, &feq. Numerous progeny, 541. Phry- 

Theffalians, highly rewarded by Alexan- gia Minor, from him called Troas, ibid. 



der, ai6. 

Thefialiotis, part of ancient Greece, 604. 
Thefialy, part of ancient Greece, 604. 



ibid 



Troy, by whom built, 523. Defcribed, 
Different fates, ibid. & 540, & foj. 
Its walls, how, and by whom built, 547, 



names of Mercury, & 548, ». Taken and burnt, 557, 



its etymon, 434, ». 

Tomyris, queen of Scythia, her encounter 

with Cyrus, 67, 474. Her bloody revenge, 
67. 

Trafybulus, tyrant of Miletum, his ftrata- 



whom rebuilt, 559, 560. 



gem to obta 
Thyatira, 
fent ftate, ibid. 



n> 439. 

Turk, 

him froir 
Turks 



>pled Spai 



fon of T; 



whence fo called, 256, Their 
Lydia, 57a. Its pre- wars with Perfia, ibid. & feq. Conquered 



by them, 288. 



* 

630 



brother 



father of Helen's oath 



whom 



55 



Alexand 



ifter, 443 
from A* 



Tiribafus, Perfian general, invades Cy- Tyre, taken by 
prus, 185. Recalled and difgraced, 187. Tyrin, the king 

Saves Artaxerxes and his Army, 188. Re- gos, 6z$, # ■ 

ftored, 189. Put to death for confpiracy, Tyrrhenians, whence fo called, 577 



194 



4 ™ 

king of Mycena, 633. Killed 

in Achaia, ibid. 

Tifaphernes's expedition againft Greece, 
His cowardice, 176, Treachery to 



V. 




introduced 



Perfia ,35. Condemned by their, ma- 



175 



ges, 
450 



ibid. Worm 



by 



lans 



Afcalon 



By the Trojans, 533. Her temple 



Agefilaus, 177. Put to death, 178. 

Tit, the Celtic name for the earth, 41a, Vefta, worflxipped by the Scythians, 450. 

& n. Challenged as their progenitrix, 475. Wor- 

Titan, brother of Saturn, contefts the ifhipped by all the Greeks, 533. 



crown with him, 42.5. With J 

Titanic war, 4*8, & feq. 



Titans, ancient Gomerians, 39a. Name why abrogated, ibid. 



Virgins, Phrygian, obliged to warn in th* 
Scamander before marriage, 526. Cuftora. 



fyhonimous with the giants, 42a, «. W 

428 , & feq. Defeated in 



J 

Spain 429 



Viftuia, a river in Sarmatia, 445, 
UlyfTes's adventures, 558. 
Umbrians, a branch -of the Gomerians, 



Tithonus, the fon of Laomedon, 545*. 
His bravery, ibid. Serves with honour in 
the &ffy rian army, ibid. Made governor of 

Perfia, ibid. 

Triopas, king of Argos, 623. 

Troas, where iifuate, 492. 

called Phrvffia Minor* * IQ. 



fa 395' f * rft inhabitants of ItaJy, ibid. 8c feq.- 



Volga, a river in Scythia, vide Rha, 442. 
anus, father of Saturn, fecond king of 
theCeites, 422. Why fo called, ibid* 



his heart, 423. 



J 



Breaks 



Defcrib- Alexander, %%%. 



Uxians , after a gallant defence reduced by 



ed, 520* Its cities, rivers, foil, &c.ibid. 
fc feq. ' 

Troas, Alexandria, defcribed, 525. 



w 



W 



AR, Theban, 634, & feq. 
Waters, mineral, of Hieraoolb. e»- 



Troezen, in Argos, the feat of Pittheus, pofed to air putrify, 495. 



619. 



Trojan kingdom its extent, 520. Origin 



Thermopylae, 662. 
Whips, why presented by tha Mufcov 



BJended 



women 



Wine, th$ invention of f afcribed to Bac- 
chus* 



1 







eKus,'6^5 > ; «#" ; How r an^lvKenJntroauced in- 
to Perfia, 248. Mufcate of Tenedos fam-' 

Of .Lampfacus, 363. Timolus, 




€ d, 529* «• 



4 



IL Jhis Ihort ; feign/ t6£ ft! 

„d by Sogdianus, ibid, • '> 



Of Lydia, 576 



573 
Wolves, 

themfelves into Wolves, 463. 
Wool, of Laodicea famed, 494 



* 1 



Emen, the king of, his war- with Key 



Neurians tabled -to" transform ■» kaus, king of Peffia, 277. * 



one of the 



45 



j - 



Women, efteemed great propheteiFes a- - Tezdan, -the fame with Yezad, 303' 



the -Celtes and Scythians, 464, «. Some 



ttiong 

Ptefidc in their councils, ibid Held in com*- 
mon among fome Scythians, 463. OfScy^ 
thia, their martial bravery, 454, 459. Their 
way of preferving their beauty, 46 1 



2. 




A B, Zoub,. or Bazah, king of Perfia J , 
267. Remits of his prerogative to make 



of Sarmatia, their martial genius his people eafy, 268. 
462. Treachery to their hufbands, 472. * . Zabians> corrupt the Perfic religion, 34, 



Punifhment, 473 



X. 



Zacynthus peoples the ifland of that namei 




ailed 



539 



■ 1 



Zal-zer, the father of Ruftan, his hiftory, 



Xanthippus, .Athenian general, de- a6i, # Recovers tJttPerfian crown from the 
feats thePerfians, 148, & feq. Conquers Turks] 267.- Taken ptifonW by the king 

of Perfia, 345^ ! 
th Zembla* worth .part of ^ahejent Scythia, 

441. . Unknown to .the ancients, 'ibid. 



the Thracian Oherfonefus, 1 50. 



th 



river df Troas, 525. The fame * Zende-vafta, the book of, 328, & 



with Scamande*, ibid* River of Lydia de 2 



fcribed, 591 



Perfi 



174 



Zethus, Theban tyrant?,' <his only fon 

killed by his. own mother, 668. Dies of 
grief, iota. 



Xerxes fucceeds his father Darius. 124* Zeuxippus, laft king of Sicyoh, 617. : 



by 



J 



Greece, 125. Puihed on it by a threefold 
dream, 126, 127, . & a. Allies with the 
Carthagenians, 127. Grows infplfent, tzgi 
His army and fleet, 131, & feq. Defeats ligion, 34, n 



Zoak, tyraritof Perfia, vide Dehoc, 251; 
Zppyrus's ftratagem to betray Babylon to 
!Darius, 104. Amply rewarded, 105. 

Zoroafter, or Zprduft, introduces learft* 

ihg into Perfia] i 5. Reforms the Perfic re- 

Had his own frbrh the Mo- 



faic writings, 40. His life,* do&rine, and 
charafter, according to oriental writers 



the Spartans at Thermopylae, 139, & feq: 
Engages the Athenians at Sea, 140, & feq^ 

Outwitted by Themiftocles, 142* His 302, &feq. Said t9 have been brpught^up 

fleet defeated at Salamis, 143, Flies to Sar- under one of the prophets', 308; Converts 

<lfc 144. Thehardfhip of his army, ibid* the king of Perfia, 316; &<feq. His mirai 

Goes into Perfia, 149. Burns all the Gre- cles, 319. Religion, 324, & feq. Lttur- 

cian temples, 150. Loves his brother's gy, 327. Laws and writings, ibid. & feq. 

His wife's cruelty to that prin- Foretold the coming of the Mefliah, 330^ 



wife, 151 



cefs, 152. His barbarity to his brother, ibjd* His death, 334 



Is killed by Artabanus, 153 



Zoub, king of Perfia, vide Zab, 267. 



fhe End of the Fifth Volume. 
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FROM THE 



0 



Earlieft Account of Time to the Prefent. 





H 





XVII. 







T. 



V 



The Hiftory of the ancient Kingdom of A 



RCADIA, fo called from Areas the fon of 

Jupiter and Califto, was anciently called Pelaf- 
gia, being inhabited by the ancient Pelafgi, who 
boafted themfelves to be defcended from Pe- 
lafgus their pretended founder, of whom we have fpoken 




Names. 



in a former fection of this chapter fs as having been fup 



pofed by a late author to be the fame with Peleg the fon 
of Eber in fcripture. The Pelafgians did alfo furname him 
Autochton a , which was a name the Grecians gave to 
thofe whofe original was not known. It is true, we find 
the Pelafgians in feveral other parts of Greece, as was there 

obferved 5 but their chief and primitive feat k generally 

A 2 . fuppofed 



t See vol. v. fe&. i. par, 5. 



k al. 



I Xenoph. Strab. Mel 4 ; 




The Fabulous and heroic Times. Book I. 

fuppofed to have been this of Arcadia, whofe inhabitants 
are univerfally allowed theancienteft people in Greece, and 

boafted themfelves to be older than the '/noon. 



Geography. This country was fituate in the heart of Peloponnefus 

(&), having Elis on the weft, Argolis on eaft, Laconia 
and Meflenia on the fouth, and Sicyon and Corinth on the 
north b . Its ground, which afforded excellent pafturage, 

jnade it famous for the vaft number of herds it bred ; for 
the tuneful flrains of its Ihepherds, who excelled all others 
in their paftoral performances, and the fweetnefs of their 
vocal and inftrurnental mufic % and for the extraordinary 
worfhip that was paid here to their god" Pan. Here was 
alfo a famous temple of that deity in the city of Tegea, 
and another dedicated to Minerva in the city of Stympha- 
lus, fituate at the foot of a ridge of hills of that name. 
Natural ra- £j ere a lfo bred upon the lake Stymphalis a kind of fowl, 

* itles * called from it the Stymphalian birds, which grew to fuch a 



frzeand number, that they darkened the fun -beams at noon 
day, and terribly infefted this territory, till they were all 
either killed or driven hence by Hercules, as we have feen 
elfewhere. 

i 

Here was alfo the famed lake Phenaus, from which 
fprings the river Styx, famous for the coldnefs of its water 
which chills them to death that drink it ; it is alfo of fuch 
corrofive nature that it will eat iron and brafs c . The poets 
feign it to be the river of hell, whofe name is L fo facred a- 
mong the gods, that if any of them broke his oath after he 
had fvvorn by it, he was deprived of his deity, and of the 
life of Ne&ar for a hundred j'ears.. 

The Arcadians were at firft a rude wild people, living 
in the woods and fields, and feeding indifferently on the 

product of the ground, till taught by PeJafgus to'build huts, 

to live fociably, to exchange their common food for nuts, a- 



corns, or beech-maft (Bj, and to cloath themfelves with 

the 



b Strab. D. Sicul. Paufan. Mela, & al. c Idem ibid. 



(A^ The Arcadians were confequently at a diftance from the 
fea, and accordingly Homer tells us, that they had neither (hips, 
nor any knowledge of failing fx) ; fo that when they are faid to 
have imbarked for the fiege of Troy, we muft underftand it of 
Agamemnon's fleet, which tranfported them thither. 

(B) Which kind of food, Paufanias tells, they continued to 
live upon a long time after the death of their founder, infomuch, 

that 

(i) Iliad, lib. ii. 



f 
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f 

the fkins of wild beafts. They began afterwards tog 



themfeives up to feed cattle, invited to it by the fertility 



of their foil. But as this country abounded with excellent 
pafture grounds, fo it was expofed to continual incurfions 
from thofe, who were either forced out of their own coun- 
try, or were difconte'nted with it. And this put them up- 
on the neeeflity of exchanging the crook for the fword, 
and to inure themfeives to fome warlike difcipline in their 

own defence, who would otherwife in all likelihood have 
preferred a paftoral life to any other. Hence it was, that 
they, efpecially the highlanders, became fuch excellent 
foldiers, ^hat their alliance was very much courted in all 
the wars between the other ftates. They commonly ufed 
to come to the wars clad with the ikins of wolves and 
bears, and carried either a little bundle of javelins, . or a 
lance in their hands, which they ufed with' a peculiar dex- 
terity. Their very womfn became at length fuch expert 
warriors, efpecially in a defenfive war, that they have fome 
times proved the means of gaining a victory, when it was 
in all appearance wholly leaning on the other fide : witnefs 

that famous expedition of the Lacedaemonians againft Te- 
gea, when, flufhed by a dubious oracle, with 'hopes that 
they mould take that city, they brought with them chains 

to bind their future captives, but were in the heat of the 

battle difcomfited by a party of women who had lain in 



ambufh, and their king Charilaus with a great number 

of his men bound with thofe very chains they had brought 
with them *. Having therefore fuch brave females to de- 
fend their country in cafe of invafion, they ufed to be hired 



as mercenaries by all their neighbouring ftates, in the 



fame manner as the Suizzers are now 5 and this made 
them fome amends for their want of commerce, occafion 
ed bv their diftance from the fea. 



This extraordinary change in fo rude a nation was a 
quick as it wasfurprizing. Lycaon the fon of their founder 
«f whom we fhall fpeak more fully in the following note 

A 1 im 



9 




Herodot. 1. i. & Paufan. in Arcad 



that the Lacedemonians confulting the oracle about a war which 
they were going to wage againft them, received this anfwer froin 
the pythonefs, that though Jupiter and the gods were • on their 
fide, yet could they expedl no fuccefs againft a warlike people, 
whofe chiefeft dainties were the fruit of the beech (zj. 



(2) In Arcadic. ch. i. 
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* 

improving what his father had done towards civilizing his 



fubje&s, by introducing the worfhip of Jupiter among 



them, though not with the fame prudence that Cecrops 
had done among . his Athenians (C). His fons, of whom 
he had a confiderable number, fet themfelves on building 
each of them a city which they called by their own names,and 
which we (hall mention in their proper places' 1 . In thefe they 
gathered the people into bodies, and brought them ftill near- 
er to a;focial life ; and in the next reign they began to fow 

corn, make bread, fpin wool, and to make themfelves gar- 
ments of it e . Another author adds f , that they learned 

the ufe of bees, honey, and milk, of rennet for making 
cheefe, of oil, and fome other conveniencies of life 
(D). Thus in four generations, the Arcadians, from be- 
ing 

d In Arcad. ch. iii. e Id. ibid. f Juftin, ex Trog. 1. xiii. c. 7. 

(C) Cecrops, as we have feen in a former fe£tion, forbad the 
facrificing of any living creature, whereas Lycaon is reported to 
have facrificed a youth to him, for which the angry god changed 

him into a wolf. 

The poets have improved this fable, which perhaps took its 
rife only from the favage nature of that prince implyed in his 
name, t^vko^ fignifying a wolf : the account which Ovid gives 
of him is as follows ; 

Jupiter, defirous to know whether wickednefs of men anfwered 
the report he heard of it, in his travels came one night to Ly- 
caon' s palace, where having made himfelf known, the people 
were going to facrifice to him. Lycaon, not believing his gueft 
to be what he gave out, attempted to murder him in the night, 
in order to undeceive the people. But having miffed his blow, 
he killed and dreffed a Moloflian youth, whom he kept as a 
hoftage, and fet him before his gueft to eat, for which the exaf- 
perated god overthrew his palace with thunder and lightening, 
and turned his inhuman hoft into a wolf. 

(D) This laft author fays, that Ariftaeus, who taught the Ar- 
cadians all thefe things, was the fon of Jupiter by Cyrene, a beau- 
tiful Theffalian princefs, whom that luftful god carried off to the 
top of mount Pelion, .and of whom he got four fons, the three 
firft of which 'fettled in Theftaly, and the other, viz. Ariftaeus, 
came and reigned in Arcadia. This ftoiy,. however, is contra- 
dicted by Pindar and Siculus, who affirm, that Ihe had but one 
fon by Jupiter, namely IVIonius, who was alfo furnamed Agrius, 
as being a lover of hunting and feeding cattle ; and Paufanias fays, 



that this Ariftsus inftru&ed Areas the 4th king of the country 
without taking any notice of his reigning there. We mall have 

occafion to fay fomething more of this Cyrene, when we come to 
fpeak of Therlaly. 
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1 

ing but one remove from wild beafts, became civilized, in- Arts ahd 
duftrious, inured to fociety, h.ufbandry, and a regular go- hu & 3n <* r y 
vernment. To all thefe we may add, that thefe advan- 
tages, which expofed them to frequent invafions from 
abroad, put them likewife upon the necefiity of cultivating 

• the martial arts, firft in their own defence, and afterwards 
for intereft an^ gain, whence they became fuch brave fol- 

diers and expert warriors, as we obferved they were. Hence* ' 
it was, that' mdft of the Grecian princes courted their al- 
liance above that of any other nation 3 but efpecially the 

Mefleniaris, with whom they feem to have maintained an 

inviolable friendfhip. But Hercules, of all the antient he- 
toes, had the greateft confidence in them, infomuch, that 
we feldom find him ingaged in any extraordinary exploit 

• without having fome Arcadian forces to affift him. While 
they thus improved their martial genius, they did riot for- 
get to cultivate their paftoral life, for which they have been 

fo highly celebrated by the poets above all other Grecians *. 

' Their government, like that of all their neighbours, Govern* 

was at firft altogether monarchical and arbitrary, yet by ment * 
degrees the fubjedts began to claim fomething like a ne- 
gative power^ efpecially in matters of great moment,, fo 
that their kings could not well undertake any great affairs, 
fuch as a war, alliances, or foreign expeditions, without 
their confent. This may perhaps be one main reafon 
why they continued longer under a monarchy than any 
other (late of Greece ; but this will be beft feen in the next 
chapter. We (hall confine ourfelves here within our epochs 
arid to that feries of kings which that nation pretended to 



be defcended from Pelafgus their firft founder, and which 
Paufanias has given us from their traditions and records. 
And herein if he differs fometimes from Apollodorus, Ju- 
ftin, and other ancient writers, we may fuppofe he had' his 
reafons for fo doing, and, if we except the remoteft times 
which were wrapped up in inextricable darknefs, the ftand- 
ing monuments of each country. to direcl: and confirm his 
judgment. However, they were not always united under 
one king ; for it fometimes happened, that the kingdom 
was divided by the father between his fons, and continued 
fo, till want of ifTue, alliances, or fome other circumftance' 
united it again." Befides this, the feveral cities, built 
the fons of Lycaon, feem to have been divided into can- 
tons under their feveral chiefs ; but whether always under 
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Apollod. D. Sicul. Paufan, &c» 
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one fovereign or not, is not fure. Hence it is, that we 
read of thefe cantons, as of feparate people, who made al- 
liances, not only among themfelves, but with foreign 

Hates, and fignalized themfelves during feveral centuries 

under their refpe&ive names, fuch as Tegeans, Trapaezans, 

Mantineans, Peretheans, and many more, t which we fhall 
give our readers in its proper place, to prevent their be- 
ing miftaken in the fequel of the Grecian hiftory for fo 
many diftincT: people from the Arcadians. 

The fucceflion of the kings of Arcadia, who reigned 
from their founder to Ariftocrates, who was murdered by 

his fubje&s for his treachery to the Meflenians h 5 is as 
follows. 

1 Pelafgus 8 Aleus 14 Cypfelus 20 iEginetes 

2 Lycaon 9 Lycurgus 15 Lajus 21 Polymeftor 

3 Nyc"timus 10 Echemus 16 Bucolion 22 Echmis 

4 Areas 11 Agapenor 17 Phialius 23 Ariftocrates I. 

5 Clitor 12 Hippo thous 18 Simus 24 Hicetas 

6 Azan 13 Epytus II. 19 Pompus 25 Ariftocrates IL 

7 Epytus I. 

It were in vain to expect an exac"r, chronology of this 

kingdom, confidering the uncertainty of its beginning. If 
Pelafgus, the fuppofed founder of this monarchy, were the 
fame with Phaleg or Peleg the fon of Eber, in whofe days 
the earth is faid to have been divided [ ; it muft have be- 
gun at leaft as early as Terah's time j but we hope we 
have fufficiently confuted this opinion heretofore +, as well 
as the other conjecture of the fame learned man, that Pe- 
leg was the father of the Scythians *. Thofe who place 
the foundation of it about Mofes's time feem ftill to have' 
antedated it k ,, neither would we venture to place it before 
the expulfion of the Canaanites out of their native land, at 
which time they were obliged to go in fearch of fome more 
peaceful habitations. But whether in Jolhua's time, or af- 
ter it, were hard to determine. Sir lfaac Newton is of 

opinion, that Pelafgus was co temporary with Inachus, Ce- 
crops I. Lelex, and other chiefs, who brought their colo- 
nies out of Egypt; according to him this was about 11 20 
... years 

h Paufan. ubi fupra. ch. ii. & feq. * Gen. x. 2 5. yid. 8c 
Stillingfl. Or. Sacr. 1. iii. c. S. f See vol. i. p. 473. * Vol. 

v. p. 38 8. & feq. k Vid. int. al. Ravvl. hilt, of the world, l.ii, 
t. 6. fed. 4. 
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years before Chrift, but according to our chronology in the 
year of the flood 14,43, or before Chrift 1556, at 'which 
time we have placed the foundation of Athens by Cecrops. 
And it can hardly be fuppofed, that Pelafgus could be of 



recenter date than he, if we coniider the rude beginnings 



of either kingdom, or the fucceflions of their kings 5 and 
that.Paufanias thinks, that Lycaon was .cotemporary with 
the Athenian founder 1 . Upon this fuppofition therefore, 
that they began near about the fame time, it will follow* 
that this of Arcadia lafted in the line of Pelafgus about 
880 years, that is till the year of the flood 2351, and iirft 

of the 28th olympiad, in which Ariftocrates, II. and the 
laft of that race, was ftoned to death. This is the utmoft 
we dare venture to advance concerning an epocha, whofe 
beginning is fo dark and remote. We fhall in the next 
place fubjoin what we find moft material concerning thefe 
monarchs. 

We have already faid all we know concerning Pelafgus 
and his fon Lycaon, except that this laft built a city on 

the mountain Lycaeas, and called it Lycofura, caufed 

piter to be worfhipped there under the name of Jupiter Ly- 
cseus, and inftituted the Lycaean games in honour of him. 
As for the cities which were built and peopled by his nu- 




merous iflue, the reader may fee them in the margin (E). 

Among 



1 Arcad. c. i. 




(E) Thefe cities were Pallantium built by Pallas, Qrefthafium, 
Oreftheus, Phigalia by Phigaleus, afterwards called Phialia 



from Phialus the fon of Bucolion, Trapezonte from Trapezeus, 
and fo of the reft, which were built by his other fons Daceates, 
Macareus, HeMon, Acacus, (from whom this laft tribe pretends 
Mercury has that furname. in Homer which fignifies without evil, 
implying, that the good he do.th is without any mixture of ill) and 
Thochnus. Hypfus built Hypfuntes, Menelea, and Thyrea, 
Menalus, Tegeates, and Mantineus, the three cities of their name. 
The reft of thofe cantons, bearing their founders names, are the 
Cromians, Charifians, Tricolones, Peretheans, Afeatians, Lycea- 
tians, Sumatians, Hereans, and Alipholians. Orchomenos the fa- 
ther of the Orchomenians, the richeft canton of all in cattle, was 
the only one who did not call the city of his building by his own 

name, but by that of Methrydion f . The youngeft of Ly caon's 

fons called OEnotrius, inftead of following the example of the 
reft, obtained a fum of money and forces from his brother Nycli- 

mus, 



f De his, Vid, St. Byzant. fub. voc. & Paufan, ubi fupra. 
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Among fo many fons Lycaon had but one daughter named 

Califto, with whom Jupiter having had an intrigue, Juno 
turned her into a (he- bear, and Diana, to pleafe that jea- 
lous goddefs, mot her to death (F). Lycaon was fucceed- 
ed by his eldeft fon 

, Ny&imus, and he dying, we fuppofe childlefs, left the 
kingdom to 

4. Areas, the fori of Califto by Jupiter, who gave his 
name to the kingdom ; he it was whom we mentioned 
above for having introduced and improved hufbandry. He 
had three fons, not by a mortal woman, if we believe the 
poets, but by a nymph called Erato (G), befides a natural 
fon he had before he married the nymph, and at his death 
divided his kingdom between them. Azari the eldeft cal- 
led his portion by his name Azania. Aphydas had the can- 
ton of Tegea, and EJatus had mount Cyllene (H), from 
which he went afterwards and fettled in Phocis, and built 
a city which he called by his name. 

5. Azan was fucceeded by his only fori 

6. Clitor, who inftituted funeral games in honour of 
his father, built a city which he called by his nariie, and 

was 



mus, who fucceeded Lycaon, failed into Italy, and fettled there 
and was the firft who brought a colony from Greece thither 
Hence that of Virgil : 



v 




Eft locus Hefperiam Graii Cognomine dicunt, 
Terra antiqua, potens armis atque ubere gleba? (4) 
OEnotrii coluere viri. 



(F) The fable adds, that Mercury, out of companion to the 
young princefs, and by Jupiter's order, faved the infant Ihe was 
pregnant with, and placed the unhappy mother in heaven, where 
Ihe became a conftellation, or, if you pleafe, that conftellation 
was called by her name in honour of her. 

(G) Not the mufe of that name who prefides over matters of 
love ; but a wood-nymph, fuch as they call Dryades. Thofe 
who inhabited the mountains were called Oreades ; thofe of the 
water Nereides ; and thofe of fprings and rivers Naiades (5). 

(H) Which name it did not receive till afterwards from Cyllen 
the fon of Elatus. This is the fame mountain on which Jupiter 
is faid to have begot Mercury on Maja the daughter of Atlas f . 

(3) Paufan.. in Arcad. ch. iii. (4) Vid. Gedoyn. Not. in 

eund. ch. iii. (5) Vid. Serv. Comm. in Virg, Paufan. ubi fupra 



c, iv. ,f See vol. v. p. 43 
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was the powerfulleft prince of his time, but died childlefs 5 
fo that his {hare of the Arcadian kingdom fell to 

. Epytus, eldeft fon of his brother Elatus, who was 
bit to death by a venomous ferpent as' he was hunting, and 
left the kingdom to his coufin 

8. Aleus, the fon of Aphydas. This prince made Te- 
gea his metropolis, and built in it a temple to Minerva 
Alea. He had three fons, Lycurgus, Amphidamus, and 
Cepheus ; and a daughter named Auge, whom he con- 
demned to be drowned for her criminal converfe with Her- 
cules, during his abode at Tegea (I). He was fucceeded 
by his eldeft fon 

9. Lycurgus, whofe two fons dying before him (K), he 
left the kingdom to Echemus, the great grandfon of Aleus. 

10. Echemus afiifted Atreus the fon of Pelops againft 
the Heraclidae, who firft entered Peloponnefus with a 
powerful army, and with Hyllus the fon of Hercules at 
their head. We have fpoken of this expedition in a for- 
mer fe£tion, and of the fuccefs of Echemus againft that 
champion whom he killed in fingle combat, he left his 

kingdom to a fon of Ancseus the fon of Lycurgus, 
named 

11. Aga- 




This princefs having captivated the famous Hercules, whiUt 



he was at Tegea, was left with child by him, which her father 
no fooner perceived, than he ordered her to be drowned, or, ac- 
cording to others, to be put into a cheft with her child and flung 
into the fea ; me was taken up about the mouth of the Caicus by 
Teuthras king of Myfia, who was fo charmed with her beauty, 
that he married her, and brought up her fon Telephus as his own, 
and made him his fuccefibr (6). 

Others fay, that Aleus committed his daughter to Nauplius, to 
be drowned in the fea, and that flie being delivered in her way 
to Nauplia, an Argolic port, fhe left her child there, and that 
he, inftead of drowning the mother, fold her to Teuthras. The 

child was fuckled by a deer, from which he was called Tele- 
phus, and when of age, having been directed by the oracle, who 
his parents were, went into Myfia, where he was adopted by his 
father-in-law (7). 

(K) Thefe were Ancaeus, who, being returned from the Ar- 
gonautic expedition., was killed by the Calydonian wild boar, 
and Epochus, who was carried off by ficknefs. 



(6) Paufon. ubi fupra. (7) Apollod. l.ii. Diod. Sicul. 1. iv, 
Paufan. ubi fupra. 
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t, 

11. Agapenor, who commanded the Arcadian troops at 
the fiege of Troy (JL), and in his return thence, being, 
like the reft of the furviving Grecian chiefs, toffed about 
by contrary winds and tempefts, was caft at length upon 
the coafts of Cyprus, and fettled at Paphos, where he built 
a temple to Venus, who, till then, if we believe Paufa- 
nias, was only worlhipped at the fmall city of Gojgps m . 
From him the kingdom palled to the line of Stymphalus 
the fon of Elatus, who was the youngeft fon of Areas. 

12. Hippothous, the great grandfon of Stymphalus, was 
the perfon who fucceeded him, of whom we have nothing 
memorable, except that he transferred the feat of the king 



dom from Tegea the ancient metropolis to Trapeza j he 



was fucceeded by his fon 

13. Epytus II. in whofe days Oreftes the fon of Aga- 
memnon, being warned by the oracle, retired into Area* 
dia, and died, and was buried in or near the city of 

Tegea 11 (M). Epytus was afterwards ftruck blind for his 

pre- 



1 Arcad. c. ii. m Arcad. c. v. n Vid. Herodot. L i. c. 66. 
Paufan. ubi fupra. 



(L) Moft probably as an auxiliary hired by Agamemnon, by 

whofe mips they were tranfported to and from that liege, as we 
dbferved in a former note. 

(M) Herodotus tells us, that the Lacedaemonians, having proved 
unfuccefsful againft the Arcadians, were told by the oracle, that 
they would continue fo, till they had brought back the bones of 
that prince. The difficulty was to find them out, and here they 
were forced to confult the oracle again, from which they received 
the following remarkable anfwer, as it is englilhed by Littlebury^ 

In the Arcadian plain lies Tegea, 
Where two impetuous winds are forced to blow ; 
Form refifts form, mifchief on mifchief ftrikes ; 
Here mother earth keeps Agamemnon's fon, 
Carry him off, and be vi&orious. 

The folution of this puzzling anfwer was afterwards acciden- 
tally found out by Liches, an eminent Spartan, who being one 
day at Tegea, and obferving, with fome attention, a fmith work- 
ing at his mop, was told by him, that in the linking of a well, 
he had found a coffin feven cubits long, and that having had the 
curiofity to open it, to fee if the body anfwered the length of the 

coffin, he had found it exactly fitting, and had laid it again where 
he found it. 
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prefumption in venturing into the temple of Neptune at 
Mantinea, and dying foon after it left the crown to 
his fon 

w 1 « 

14. Cypfelus, in v/hofe days Crefphontes, having by in- 
direct means gotten the kingdom of MefTenia, was murder- 
ed with two of his fons. The third named .^Epytus, 
others -^Egyptus, fled to Cypfelus, who was his grandfather 
by the mother's fide (N), and by bis affiftance regained the 
MefTenian kingdom, revenged his father's death, and kil- 
led the ufurper Poly phon res. We find nothing confiderable 
during the reigns of his four next fucceflbrs, Lajus, Buco- 
lion, Phialius, and Simus, except that in the time of this 

laft, an ancient ftatue 0/ Ceres, furnamed the Black, was 
fet on fire, which was looked upon as a prefage of that mo- 
narch's fpeedy death, which happened accordingly foori af- 
ter : be was fucceeded by his fon 

19, Pompus. This prince, by the help of the iEginetse, 
opened a commerce by land-carriage from his inland towns 



to the fea-port of Cyllene, to and from which the merchan- 
dizes ufed to be conveyed upon mules. This trade proved 
fo beneficial to the kingdom, that in gratitude to thofe 

iflanders Pompus called his fon and fucceflbr by their name 

JEglnetes. This laft was fucceeded by his fon 

21. Polymeftor, in whofe days happened that fierce in- 

vafion we fpoke of at the beginning of this fe&ion, inj 

which 



Liches, comparing the place he was in and the anfwer of the 

oracle, did eafily conceive, that by the fmith's bellows were 
meant the two winds, by the hammer and anvil the two contend- 
ing forms, and by the double mifchief thofe which are caufed by 
iron j upon which, having acquainted the Spartans with this dis- 
covery, it was agreed, that he fliould be baniftied for fome ficti- 
tious crime, that he might be the lefs fufpe&ed, and return to 
Tegea, which he did accordingly, and having with fome difficulty 
hired the fmith's inclofure, did privately dig up the bones, and 
carry them away to Sparta (8). 

(N) About the beginning of his reign the Dorian fleet having 

invaded, Peloponnefus, not l>y the ifthmus of Corinth, as they had 
done three generations before, for want of taking the right mean- 
ing of the oracle ; but by landing above the cape of Rhion, Cyp- 
felus was forced to make an alliance with Crefphontes, and to 
give him his daughter in marriage, to help him to make head 
againft them, in confideration of which, his fon helped iEpytus to 
regain his father's kingdom (9). 



(8) Herodot. 1. iv. c. 66. (9) Paufan* ubi fuj> 
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which the Lacedaemonians, being come againft Tegea, 
were difcomfited by the help of the Arcadian women, and 
both they and their king Charilaus bound with the chains 
they had brought for the Tegeans : however, Charilaus 
was foon after releafed, upon his oath and promife, that 
the Lacedaemonians mould not fight againft them any more. 



The chains were afterwards hung up as trophies in the tern 



pie of Minerva Haliea, where they itill continued in He- 
rodotus's time Q . Polymeftor was fucceeded by his brother 

22. Echmis, who affifted the Meffenians, the old and 
conftant allies of the Arcadians, againft the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and was fucceeded by his own fon 

23. Ariftocrates I. This prince, among other wicked 
actions, being fallen in love with a young virgin, prieftefs 
of Diana Hymnia, a deity highly reverenced by the Arca- 
dians, and having in vain tried to debauch her, went and 
ravifhed her at the very altar of the goddefs. For this fact 
he was Honed to death by his fubje&s, who, to prevent 
the like facrilegious attempts for the future., ordained, that 
from thenceforth none but married women fhould be ad- 
mitted to the prieftly function. 

We know nothing concerning his fon Hicejas, except 
that he was father to 

25. Ariftocrates II. the laft of the royal line of Cypfe- 
lus, and with whom we (hall clofe this fe£tion 5 he was 
floned to death by his own fubje&s for his treachery to the 
Meffenians his allies, whom he betrayed to the Spartans, 
with whom they were at war. We (hall fee the fequel of 
it in the next chapter : and all that we fhall add here is, 
that the Arcadians, not content with his death, call: his 
body out of their territories, left it expofed without burial, 
and, to perpetuate his infamy, erected a pillar in a grove 
of mount Lycaeus, on which they caufed an infeription to 
be ingraved, the purport of which you may read in the 

margin (O), as we find it englifhed by Mr. Hind in his 



Grecian hiftory 






T 



0 Herodot. ubi fupra. p p. 167. Vid. & Paufan. ubi fupra, 
Sc in Meffenic . 



(O) The bafe betrayer of Meflene's ftate 
Has met at length a weil-deferved fate. 

In vain perfidious, traitors juftice fliun ; 

Hail, mighty . Jove ! fave the Arcadian throne. 
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VI. 



The Hiftory of the ancient kingdom of Theffaly, with 

a fhort account of that 0/Phocis. 



HpHESSALY 

A from Theflali 



fuppofed 



have received 



name 



3 



the father 



9 



or 



o 



.thers 



according to 



fon, of Grsecus, an ancient king of an obfeure 



village, from whom the Greeks 



faid to have been de 



nded 



It 



was 



alfo 



fi 



the fa 



tly called -flimonia, either 



daughter of D 



fon of Chlo 
Pela 



P 



vn 



s mountain of that name, or from the 

calion, or perhaps rather from iEmon the 
the father of Theffalus and grandfon of 

a, and 
but it was moft 



From this laft it was alfo called Pelafg 



from Pyrrha D 




I 



monly k 

of Janna.' 
was anciently divided 



tlion's wife ; 

of Theflaly, as it is now by 



four diftri&s, or perhaps Divifion 



kingdoms. ThefTaliotis, Ifticeotis, Pelafgiotis, and Phthio 

Deucalion was king of this laft when the delug 



tis. 



which goes by his name happened, which deftroyed all the 
inhabitants of this and the neighbouring countries, except 
only fuch as happily efcaped into the high mountains of 



Theflal 



d Deucal 



nd his wife 



were 



ried in an ark upon the waters 



days and nights, and 




fted at length upon PamaJTus, from which they* are feig 
to have repeopled the country 




throwing of ftones 

behind them f . However, the name of Theffaly and Thef 

falians 
parts. 



time prevailed, and came to flgnify all the four 
Sometimes it included Magnefia and Phthiotis, and 



fometimes 



fometimes it was joined with Maced 



9 



and fometimes fevered from it, and again rejoined to it g . 

Theflaly, properly fo called, had on the eaft the pro- 
vinces of Masnefia and Phthia abovementioned, and thefe 



two were bounded 



had Ulyricum 




d Ep 



Maced 



and Mygdon 



JEge 

now 
and 



n fea 
Albai 



On the weft 



Situation 

and extent 



y 



on th 



north 



the fouth Grecia Pro- 
pria 



a Steph. Byzant. fub 

& not. Scalig in eund. 
d Id. ibid. &Cluver. lib. iv. c. 8. 



VOCe 0£cr<ra. 

o 

c 



f 



Ovid. Metam. ink. Apollod, 1. i. c. 7 



b Eufeb. Chronic, vid. 

* 

Vid. Byzant. fub voce rpatxoy. 

Byzant. fub voce A\pov, 



s Cluver. ubi 



fupra. 



Mela, 1. ii. c. 3, & 4." 
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It extended from weft to eaft about I deg. 20 min. 

10 min. to 25 and a half eaft longi- 
to fouth, from 39 deg. 50 min. to 



pna. 

that is, from 24 deg, 

north 



and from 



about 41 deg. north latitude 



It was fam 



for 



twenty -four hills, the moft 



Natural ra- 



nties. 



Rivers. 



Cities of 
note. 



markable of which were thofe that follow : 

I. Olympus j celebrated among the- poets for its extra- 
ordinary height : 2. Othrys, where king Pirithous reigned 



over the Lapithas 




Pelion : 4. Offa, which with Ne 



phele were, according to the fable, inhabited by Centaurs, 
who were afterwards killed or driven away by Hercules, 
for their luftful attempt upon the women that affifted at 

Pirithous 
falia. 



ptials. Here were alfo the plains of Phar- 
and the delightful valley of Tempea, about fix miles 
in length and five in breadth, fo pleafantly fituate between 
the mountains of OfTa, Pelion, and Olympus, fo beauti 

the river Peneus 



fled with 



to 



fts. and watered 




9 



which ran through the midft of it, that it was reckoned 
the garden of the mufes. On the fouth borders of Thef- 
faly were feated the Dolopes and Myrmidons (A), whom 
Achilles led to the Trojan war 



whole kingdom of Theflaly was very pleafant 



Th 



and fruitful, being watered 




feveral great 



which 



run quite acrofs the countrv. The chiefeft of them are 



the Peneus abovementioned 
Axius 



Aliaemon, Erig 



and 



9 



which empty themfelves into the JEgem fea by 



the .s;ulph of Theffalonica 



maicus 



Tl 



tly called S 



Ther 



country feems alfo to have been above 



others productive of poifonous weeds and 




g 



Hence 



Plautus makes ufe of the word Theflalus to exprefs a poifon 
ous thing; but upon the whole it was fo fruitful and de 



try 



that 



ke many others of the fame rich 



nature, it was feldom free from foreign invafions from 



fome neighbouring 



C 



of 



other 

were; 1. Larifla, famed for 



giving 
birth 



(A) The latter were fo called from /wp^f a pifmire, not, as 
the poets feign, becaufe ^Eacus the fon of Jupiter, feeing his 
country difpeopled by a grievous plague, obtained a frefli fupply 
of fubjecls from his father, by turning ants into men ; but be- 
caufe, as Strabo fays, this people were very excellent in culti- 
vating the ground, and imitated the pifmires in their diligence 
and ceconomy, or took the hint of digging, tilling, and other 
husbandry from that infect. 
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birth to Achilles, called from thence Larifleus (B). Its 
fituation was excellent, being near the gulph above-men- 
tioned, and upon the river Peneus near the foot of Olym- 
pus, and at one end of the valley of Tempea : 2. Deme- 

trias, fituate on the Sinus Pelafgicus, now Golfo dell Ar- 
miro, and ftrongly fortified by art and nature : 3. Pegafa 
on the fame gulph, famous for being the place where the 
fliip Argo was built, which carried the Argonauts to their 
famed expedition of the golden fleece, of which we fhall 
fpeak by-and-by. Pythion, celebrated for the Pythiaa 
games, which were inftituted here in honour of Apollo, 
and, as fome fay, in memory of his killing the ferpent 
Python (C). The metropolis of Theffaly was, according 
to Heliodorus h , called Hypatha, and fituated near the Si- 
nus Malaicus, now Golfo de Ziton, and at a fmall di- 
ftance from mount Oeta, upon which Hercules ended his 
life, after he had put on the poifoned fhirt. 

Theffaly was famous, among other things, for fuch an 
extraordinary breed of oxen, that Neleus king of Pylus 
refufed to give his daughter in marriage to Melampus 
king of Tiryas, except he procured him fome of them, 

which he foon after did by the help of his brother 

Bias 



h Hift. iEthiop. ap. Heylin. 



(B) Others fay, that he was born at Phthia, efpecially the 
poets. This difference might be owing either to the nearnefs of 
thofe two places, or perhaps to his being born in the one, and 
making his refidence in the other. 

(C) We have already fpoken of fome others inftituted upon par- 
ticular accounts, and celebrated in feveral parts of Greece. The 
four moft confiderable were, the Ifthmian, the Olympic, the Ne- 
mean, and the Py thonian ; thefe made four annual meetings for 
all the Grecians, who reforted to thofe ' places in great number, 
but which were ftili much more efteemed for the concourfe of the 
nobleft and greateft youths, who came to lignalize themfelves 
there, fome for their ftrength, others for their activity, courage, 
wit, learning, and other valuable accomplishments. 

The prize, which was given to the vidtors at thefe Pythian 
games, was originally a garland of oaken boughs, which was 

afterwards changed into one of laurel. The reader may fee a 
fuller account of all thefe games in Potter's antiquities (1). 



(1) ch. xxi. &fequ 



Vol. VL 



B 
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Rarities. Bias (D) K What fine horfes they bred, and how expert they 

.were in the ufe and management of that noble creature, 
we need not tell our readers, fince the fiction of the cen- 
taurs (E) is allowed to have taken its origin from themA 
This fable, however, reflects no lefs a brand upon them 
for their brutifh incontinency, than it commends them for 
their (kill in horfemanfhip. The attempt which they 
made upon the women at the nuptials of their neighbours, 
by Pirithous king of the Lapithse, mentioned a little high? 
er, is a pregnant proof of the one, and the hiftory of their 
wars with other nations afford us a conftant proof of the 

latter, fo that in fpight of their debauchery they have ftili 
fhewed themfelves a warlike nation, and as fuch their al- 
liance, as well as aluftance, efpecially that of their ca- 
. valry, was ever highly courted by contending powers. And 
indeed, if we confider how liable the pleafantnefs and fer- 
tility of their country made them to foreign invafions, it 
1 be no wonder they fhould be fo well inured to 
the trade of war. Nor can it be fuppofed, that any thing, 
but their extraordinary valour, could have faved them from 

being fwallowed up by fome of their neighbours, confider- 

ing 

1 Paufan. in Meffenic. c. xxxvi. k Ofor. Serv. Vattabl. & al. 



Wi 



i 



(D) we have already fpoken of thefe two brothers in a former 
feclion, and fhewn how they came to their ihare of the Argolic 
kingdom *. Our author adds, that Bias, to oblige his brother, 
having undertaken to fetch the oxen from Thefl'aly, was caught 
in the attempt, and flung into prifon. But being a famous di- 
viner, he plied his arts fo well with fphiclus the owner of them, 
by foretelling many furprizing events to him, that he obtained 
them as a recompence of his extraordinary fkill. Bias brought 
them to Melampus, who preferred them to Neleus, and he left 
them to Neftor, who caufed them to be kept in a liable under 
ground, which was ftill to be feen in our author's time. 

(E) The centaurs were fabled to have the upper part of their 
bodies, that is, from the navel upwards, like a man, and from 
thence downwards like a horfe, and to have been the monitrous 
offspring of Jxion, when he embraced a cloud inftead of Juno. 
The ground of this flory was, that thefe people did manage their 
horfes fo well, that they were fuppofed by other nations, to be 
but one creature with them, and as the mo ft famous of them 
dwelt in a canton called in Greek NepeAvj, which fignifies a cloud ; 
hence came the fable of their being begotten of Ixion on a cloud. 



Seel. iii. of the preceding volume, c, de his vid. & Paufan 



in Meffenic. ch. xxxviii. 
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ing, that their fcanty territories confifted only of four fmall 
kingdoms or diftrhSts, as often disjointed from each other 
under different princes, as united together under one. 
For this reafon we (hall not pretend to give here a lift 

of their kings, much lefs of thofe petty tyrants, who 
reigned, fome over one or more, others over all the four 
diftri&s 5 but fhall content ourfelves with mentioning 

what we find moft remarkable under any of them, during 
this fabulous and heroic epocha (F) . At the head of all 
muft be placed the celebrated Argonautic expedition, which 
ppened in the reign of Pelias king of Theffaly about the 
year of the world 2720,- or a hundred years before they earo f t j, e 
taking of Troy. We do not, however, pretend, to fet- Flood, 17 14. 
tie this epoch with any certainty ; but have followed that J"^^ 
or. archoilhop ulher, without entering into the difference [^y^j 
between Sir Ifaac Newton and him. The occafion of this 
expedition was as follows : 

iEsoN, the third in defcent from iEolus, being either Argonautic 
worn out with age or weary of government, wbilft his ex P edltlon ' 



v.- 



fon Jafon, whom he had by Polymela, or according to 



thers by Alcimede, was yet very young, appointed Pe 
lias, his brother by the-mother-fide> guardian of the king- 
dom till his fon came of age. Pelias on the other hand, 
who had refolved to fecure the government to himfelf 




fent to confult the oracle about it, and was bid to beware 
of the man that had but one fhoe. It happened fome time 
after, that, as he was facrificing to Neptune, he called his 
nephew to him, who was on the other fide of a rivulet, 
and Jafon, making more hafte than good fpeed to crols 
the brook, dropped one of his fhoes, and gave him oc- 
cafion to think, that he was the perfon pointed at by the 



oracle. He then afked him what courfe he would take 
with a perfon of whom the oracle had bid him beware, 

B 2 and 



* 1 

(F) Among the fabulous exploits of the gods we muft not omit 
the rape of Cyrene a beau tiful virgin, daughter to Hyfeus king 
of Theffaly, by Jupiter, who conveyed her from the mountain 
of Pelion to that of Cyra, upon which Battus, fo called from his 
Hammering, fettled a colony, and built a city which he called by 
the name of that princefs, after which he is faid to have recovered 
the free ufe of his fpeech, as the oracle had obfcurely foretold 
(2). There is alfo a fountain of the fame name near that city t - 
which was dedicated to Apollo (3). 



(z ] JtifHn 1. xiii. c. 7. {$) Paufan, , in Lacon. 
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and Jafon readily anfwered, that he would fend him to 
Colchis in fearch of the Golden Fleece (G). His uncle 
took him at his word, and fent him immediately upon that 
enterprize l . Jafon made no difficulty to obey, and have- 



ing engaged a confiderable number of young noblemen 



the flower of all Greece, to this expedition ; he procured 

a lhip to be built for his purpofe at Pegafa, by one Argus* 
from whom he called it Argos, and hence he and his gal- 
lant company were called Ar^ 

These adventurers, after many ftrange difficulties and 

exploits, which the reader will find in the margin (H), 

arrived 

1 lib. i. 




(G) This fabulous fleece was then in poffeffion of iEetes king 
of Colchis, a country lying between the Euxine fea and Iberia, 
and now called Mengrelia. It then had fome confiderable mines 
of gold which gave rife to the fable of the fleece. The country 
abounding alfo with poifonous drugs and plants, which Medea, 
king Petes' s daughter, knew how to prepare and make ufe of ; 
the poets thought fit to turn her into an enchantrefs. The fable 
adds, that the fleece was hung upon a large oak in the grove of 
Mars, and was guarded by a dragon who never flept. 

(H j The fir! place they touched at was the ifland of Lemnos 
in the Mgean fea, inhabited by female warriors, who, though 
they had killed their hufbands in order to lead an Amazonian life, 

yet were fo charmed with thefe brave youths, that they took theni 
to their beds. They failed next to the country of the Deliones, 
where they were kindly received by their king Cyzicus, but laofe- 
ing from thence in the night, and being driven back by contrary 
winds, they were miftaken for Pelafgians, with whom they were 
' then at war. A fierce engagement enfued, in which Cyzicus and 
a great number of his men were killed on the fpot. The return 
of day-light having difcovered the unhappy miftake, they only 
flayed to bury the dead, and failed to Myfia, a country in Afia Mi- 
nor near the Kellefpont f . 

Here Hercules plying his oar with more might than Hull, un- 
luckily broke it, and whilft he was gone into the wood to cut him- 
felf a new one, Hylas, his beloved boy, was ftolen by a nymph, 
as he was drinking at a fountain, fo that whilft he and his brother- 
in-law's fon Polyphemus went in fearch of him, the Argonauta? 
left them behind and failed into Bkhynia. 

Here Amycus the fon of Neptune, king of the country, a man 

of prodigious ftrength, having obliged them,* as he did all ftrange 

comers, to fight with him at hurlebats, was killed by Pollux one 



of 



f See vol. v. ch, xiv, feci;, 2, par. 2. 
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arrived at length at the land of Colchis, where the golden 
fleece was kept. They went immediately to the me- 
tropolis, where Jaftfn acquainted iEetesking of the 
country with Pelias's command, and demanded the fleece 
of him. iEetes promifed to deliver it to him, provided he 
could yoke together, by his own Angle ftrength, two fierce 
and terrible bulls (which had brafen hoofs, -and breathed 
out fire and flame, and had been prefented to him by Vul- 

, and plow the ground with them, fowing it with the 
dragon's teeth which Minerva had given him, and were 

the remainder of thofe which Cadmus had fown at 
Thebes m . 




m 



B 3 

Id. ibid. Vid. Hind, ubi fupra, 1. i. 



J 



of the Argonautic heroes. The Berbraces feeing their king fallen 
would foon have revenged his death on the victor, had not his 
brave companions refcued him from the danger, after which they 
failed immediately to Salmydefliis a city in Thrace, where they 
confulted the famous blind foothfayer Phinaeus, concerning the 
fuccefs of their expedition. 

Thisperfon, who, according to the fable, was continually in- 
fefted with Harpyes, a monftrous kind of bird with womens 
faces and foul long claws, who devoured one part of his provifi- 
ons, and poifoned the reft with the ftench they left upon it, pro- 
mifed to direct them {afely to Colchis, provided they would rid 
him of that infectious vermin, which they accordingly did. He 

then, among other directions, bid them beware of the Simple- 

gades, two rocks, or, according to others, two iflands, about 
half a league diftant from the ftraits of Bofphorus, and fo near 
together, tbat at a diftance they feem to run againft each other, 

and which, the poets fay, were often puflied fo clofe by the force 
of the winds, that they (hut up the paflage. He therefore advifed 
them to let a pigeon through it, and not to attempt the ftraight, 
unlefs they faw him got fafe to the other fide ; they followed his 



advice with fome fuccefs, the pigeon having loft only one part of 



his tail, and the (hip received a fmall bruife on its hinder part. 

From this ftraight they failed to the mouth of the river Parthe- 
nius, and were honourably received by Lycus king of that coun- 
try. Here Idmon, the fon of Apollo and Afteria, and a fouth- 

fayer of their company, was killed by a wild boar. Typhis their 
pilot did Jikewife die here, and was fucceeded by Ancaeus. At 
length, having crofted the river Thermodon and mount Caucafus, 
they arrived fafe at Colchis, which was the end of their jour- 



ney * 



* 



Grsec. 



Apollon. Argosa^. L ii. Apollo^ 1 1 Vid. Hind, Hift. 
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ason, perplexed how to perform thefe conditions, was 
happily relieved by Medea the king's daughter, who was 
fallen in iove with him. She promifed him, that if he 
would marry her ihe would amfl him in it, and he had no 

fooner agreed to it, than fhe gave him a medicine, with 

which having anointed his bodv and armour, he was to 

be proof againft the violence of the bulls, or, according to 
others, fhe taught him how to tame thofe fierce creatures, 

fo as to be able to yoke and make ufe of them. She told 
him moreover, that the teeth which he was to fow would 
prefently fpring up into armed men, which would infalli- 
bly deftroy him, unlefs he raifed an immediate diflenfion 
among them by throwing llories at them, during which he 
might eafily cut them ofF. Jafon, having fuccefsfully 
performed the tafk, went and demanded the fleece accord- 



ing to jEetes's promife, whilft he, inflead of delivering i 

was contriving how to deftroy him and his company and 
burn their fhip. To prevent this mifchief, Medea went, 
and by her inchantments call the watchful dragon into a 
deep fleep, ftole the fleece and brought it to her lover, who 

took her, and, at her defire, aifo her brother Abfyrtus, 
into his fhip, and failed away immediately with his compa- 
nions. iEetes, who was foon informed of his daughter's 
treachery, purfued immediately after them, which when 
(he perceived, (he cut her brother in pieces, and fcattered 
his mangled limbs about, in hopes to flop his further pur- 
fuit, as it actually did. For the difconfolate king, furprized 
at her unnatural barbarity, flayed to gather up the frag- 
ments of his fon's body, and buried them in a place called 

from thence Tomi, and in the mean time (he and the 
Argonauts efcaped into ThefTafyj not without having firft 
felt the effects of Jupiter's anger for the murder of Ab- 
fyrtus (I), and after having fpent four whole months in 
this expedition. 

During 




The fable adds, that Jove having purfued the Argonauts 
with dreadful itarms, and caft them upon unknown coafts, the 
fhip Argos, to their great furprife, fpake to them, and affured 
them, that that god would never be appeafed, till they were 
cleanfed from their murder by Circe, a famed forcerefs, fuppofed 
to have been the daughter of Sol by the nymph Perfe, who lived 
in the ifiand of iEea. They had no fooner obeyed this miracu- 
lous order, than, failing by the coafts of the Syrens, they were 

delivered from the danger of their inchanting mufic, by the more 

farming 
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During his abfence, Pelias, who never expected his 
return from Colchis, had taken fome means to cut off his 
father, in order to fix the kingdom upon himfelf and his 
fon Acaftus, and the old king, being apprifed of his plots, 
had poifoned himfelf by drinking a draught of bulls blood. 
His^queen likewife, oppreffed with grief for his death, and 

the fuppofed lofs of her fon and kingdom, had hanged her- 

felf, fo that Pelias now thought himfelf feeure on his 
throne, when, contrary to his expectation, Jafon returned 

fuccefsful and victorious* and brought the fleece to him 



(K). However, he had fo well ftrengthened himfelf 




4 



that 



charming voice of Orpheus. Thence they failed between Scylla 
and Charybdis, invironed with the fire and fmoke, which feemed 
to iflue out of thofe and the neighbouring rocks. They were, 
however, delivered from this danger alfo, by Tethys and the Ne- 
reids at Juno's command, and came at length to Corcyra the ifland 
of the Phaeaces, where Alcinous then reigned. Here they were over- 
taken by the Colchians, whom iEetes had fent in purfuit of them. . 
Thefe went immediately to the king, and demanded Medea to be 
delivered to them, which he promifed to do, in cafe fhe was not 
already married to Jafon. But his queen being apprifed of this 
promife, went and married them privately and out of hand, fo 
that the Colchians, being forbid to return home without her, were 
forced to fettle in this ifland, whilft the Argonauts failed towards 
Crete. 

Here Medea was again forced to make ufe of her inchantments 
to deliver the fhip from being funk by the Hones, which Talus, 
a man of brafs and the prefent of Vulcan to Minos, then king 
of that ifland, threw at it. This extraordinary man is feigned 
to have had one continued vein from his neck to his heel, the 
end of which was clofed with a brafen pin ; hence they pretend, 
that Medea, under pretence of making him immortal, only pluck- 
ed out the pin and let out all his biood ; others fay, lhe poi- 
foned him with fome deadly potion. From Crete they came 
to JEgina., an ifland inhabited by the Myrmidons, whom they 
were forced to fight to get a fupply of frefli water. Hence fail- 
ing by Eubaea and Locris, they arrived at length at Jolcos, the 
place where they firft fet out * 

(K ) We have obferved already in a" former note, that by this 
golden fleece was underftood fome mines iri the country of Col- 
chis. Thefe are fuppofed by fome mytftfstfogifts to have been 

contiguous to fome of thofe torrents which hk\ from the neigh- 
bourhood 



Id, ibid, vid, & Paufan. Pai£ 
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that Jafon, brave and well accompanied as he was, did not 

dare undertake any thing againft him openly. Medea was 
forced to have recourfe to her magic to be revenged on the . 
tyrant, and, as fome fay, reftored Jafon's father to life. 
After this fhe perfuaded Pelias's daughters to boil their 
old father, on pretence fhe would reftore him to life and 
youthful vigor, but upon her non-performance Acaftus 

mounted the throne, and, having performed his father's, 
funeral obfequies, bammed Jafon and his wife from Thef- 
faly, who went and dwelt at Corinth, where we (hall find 
them again in the next feclion. , 

Ac ast us is famed for having been a great hunter, and 
for the intontinency of his wife Hippolyta, or, as fhe is 
called by others. Cretheis 5 which proved fatal to him. 
She was in love with Peleus the fon of Cacus, and had 
folicited him in vain for fome time, till, imaged at length 
at his conftant refufal, fhe accufed him to her. hufband for 
having made fome attempts upon her honour. Acaftus, 
believing her and endeavouring to kill Peleus, was him- 
felf and his unchafte wife flain by him. 

The next ThefTalian prince, both in time and fame, 
was the celebrated Achilles, the fon of Peleus and Tethys 
the goddefs of the fea. This hero was king of Phthia, 
one of the four provinces of Theflaly, and is feigned to 
have been dipped by his mother in the river Styx (L) when 
be was a child, and to have become invulnerable by it in 
every part, except the heel by which fhe held him. After 
this (he fent him to be brought up by the centaur Chiron, 
where he learned mufic, arms, and the riding of the great 
horfe. Being afterwards warned by the oracle, that if he 

went 



bourhbod of mount Caucafus, and to have brought down with 
them fome quantities of gold dull, which the inhabitants faved 
by fetting fleeces of wool acrofs fome of the narrow paffages of 
thofe currents. This is indeed the raoft rational account that can 
be given of that matter, which the fabulous poets afterwards 
difguifed after their cuftom, and embelliftied with the flories of 
dragons, brafen bulls, dreadful feas, dangerous paffages, and ma- 
ny fuch difficulties which attended the fearch after that precious 
metal. 

As for the account which Suidas gives of it, that it was a 
parchment book made of flieeps-fkin, and in which was written 
the whole fecret of tranfmuting all metals into gold ; it fcarcely 
deferves to be mentioned. 

(LJ We have already fpoken of thk river in the hiftory of 

Arcadia. 
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t 

went to the Trojan war he mould meet with his death 
there, (he difpatehed him privately in woman's apparel to 
Lycomedes king of Scyrus, an ifland in the iEgean fea 
and one of the Cyclades, where, among other exploits, 

e debauched Dejanira one of the king's daughters, 
whom he begot the celebrated Pyrrhus, afterwards king of 
Epirus. This tranfaction, as Paufanias obferves, feems to 

have been defignedly omitted by Homer as unworthy of 





his hero, though it has been preferved by all the other 
poets. 

In the mean time, the Grecian chiefs being likewife 
forewarned by an old prophecy, that their enterprife againft 

Troy would prove unfuccefsful, unlefs they had Achilles 

with them, Ulyfles undertook to find him out, and to bring 
him to that war, which he accordingly did. Tethys, find- 
ing that her fon was determined to prefer a glorious death 
before the walls of Troy to an inglorious immortality, 
prevailed upon Vulcan to make him an unpenetrable ar- 
mour, with which he went at the head of his bold Myr- 



midons to the fatal nege. Here he forbore acting for 
fome time, upon a pique he had taken againft Agamemnon 
on account of a beautiful female captive ; but his refent- 

ment being at length fwallowed up in the death of his dear 
friend Patroclus, who had been killed by He£tor, Achilles 
thenceforth fought nothing but to revenge it, which he 
foon after did. Hector was not only flain, but mod bar- 
baroully ufed by him after his death, he having caufed his 
body to be tied to his chariot, and dragged thrice round 
the walls of Troy. This inhumanity did not go long un- 

punifhed, and Priam having redeemed his fon's fhattered 
remains at an exceffive price, Paris, another of his fons, 
foon after mot Achilles in the heel, the only place in which 
he was not invulnerable *. 

The two moll memorable things, .which the Thefla- 
lians are fince • recorded for, are, their driving the Boeo- 
tians from their country of Arne a fmall territory in Thef- 
faly, fo called from its metropolis built by Bceotus, the fon 
of Neptune by Arne, the daughter of j£ol\x$ (M) the fe- 

cond 

* See vol. v. ch. xiii. at the latter end. 



(M) This jEolus finding his daughter pregnant, is faid to have 
;nt her to Metapontium, a city in Italy (4), where file was deli- 
ered of two fons Molas and Baeotus, the former of whom pof- 

feffed 

( 4 ) Id, fub VOC. MsroLwwr. 
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cond of that name, who was the (on of Hy ppotes and 
grandfon of Mimas king of iEolis; and their conftant wars 
againft the Phocians. The former of thefe happened, accord- 
ing to Thucydides, fixty years after the taking of Troy, and 

about a hundred after their firft fettlement in that terri- 
tory ; when the Boeotians, being driven thence, went and 
pofleffed themfelves of a country then named Cadmeis, and 

called it by their name Bceotia. We have elfewhere 

ken of that country, and given another etymology of it, 

to which we refer the reader. 

As for their wars with the Phocians (N), it is not eafy 
to guefs at the true ground of them, only we find, that 
there was an irreconcileable hatred intailed between thofe 
two nations, which proved a conftant fource of frefh and 

bloody encounters, in which the Theffalians, though fu- 
perior in ftrength, efpecially on account of their cavalry, 
were very often worfted by the policy of their enemies 
witnefs thofe ftatues of Apollo, Minerva, Diana, and 
other trophies, which, Paufanias tells us, they fet up, both 
on their borders and at the temple of Delphos, in memo- 
ry of their fignal victories over them. The truth is, the 
kingdom of Phocis was very mountainous, and the avenues 
to it very rugged, fo that the Theffalians, who feem ftill 
to have been the aggreffors, could receive but little benefit 
from their horfe. On the contrary, the fame author gives 
us a remarkable inftance, in which it even proved detri- 



9 



mental to them. We (hall give it our readers pretty 
in his own words n . The Phocians having got intellig 



that 



1 Lib. i. m In Phocid. c. xiii. n Ibid. c. i . Vid. & Herodot 
1. i. & viii. Juftin. Diod. & al. 



feffed himfelf afterwards of the hies in the Tyrrhenian fea, fince 
called by his own name bolides, in one of which he built the 
city Lipara. Boeotus went to iEolis to his grandfather and fuc- 
ceeded him in his kingdom, calling the country Arne from his 
mother, whilft his people retained that of Boeotians from him (5). 

(N) The Phocians were a people who inhabited that tract of 
land, which lies between the fouth border of Theflaly and the 
ifthmus of Corinth. It feems therefore, that this their neighbour- 
hood was a conftant fource of their wars, whatever other motives 
there might be for their invincible hatred. We fhall give a fuller 
account of this warlike nation in the clofe of this fedlion. 



(5) D. Sicul. c. 4. 



I 
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that the ThefTalians were invading them by the road of 
Hyampolis (a city fituate near the mount Parnaffus), they 
ftrewed all that way with empty pots and potfherds, which 
they covered, however, fo well with earth, that the Thef- 
falian horfe, who came riding full fpeed, did not perceive 
it, till they were fo in tangled in it, that they were all cut 
in pieces by them °. Their defire of revenge foon made 1 
them raife a more powerful army than the former, which 
fo alarmed the Phocians, who dreaded above all their ca- 
valry, more formidable for their famed dexterity than for 
their number, that they fent to confult tfie Delphic oracle 
concerning the event of this invafion. The anfwcr they 
received was, That a mortal and a deity were going to 
engage in a bloody fight ; that both would come off vic- 
torious but that the mortal would get the better. Upon 
receiving this anfwer, they fent Gelon with 300 men in 
the night to obferve the motions of the Theflalians, but 
with exprefs orders not to engage with them, but to return 
by fome by-ways. But he falling unfortunately into their 
hands with his men, they were all either trampled to death 
by their horfes, or put to the fword. The news of this 
threw the Phocians into fuch confirmation, that they re- 
folved either to conquer or perifli to the laft man; Their 
firft care was to fecure their wives and children, the fta- 
tues of their gods, and what elfe they had that was valu- 
able, in a convenient place, near which they reared a large 
pile of wood. They committed the care of all thefe to 
fome thirty of their moft refolute men, with orders, that, 
if they loft the day, they fhould murder their wives and 
children, and fet fire to the pile of wood, and fling all 
their other riches into it. 

This defperate refolution, which gave rife to the pro- 
verb of the Phocian defpair, was no fooner taken, than 
they marched directly againft their enemies, and the re- 
membrance, that the fate of their wives, children, coun- 
try, and all that was dear to them, depended on the fuc- 

cefs of this combat, made them engage with fuch defpe- 
rate fury, that they gained a complete victory, which foon 

unfolded the meaning of this oracle. For upon enquiry 
they found, that the Theflalian word for the onfet was 
Minerva Itonia, and that of the Phocians was the name of 
Phocus their foundep ; in gratitude therefore to the Delphic 
god, they erected a ftatue to him, together with thofe of 

their 

0 Hero-dot , 1. viii, Paufan, in Phocid. 
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* 

their moft famous heroes and generals, in his temple at 

Delphos p. 

The ThelTalians were ftill more ftrangely outwitted up- 



on another expedition againft the Phocians, when havin 
entered their territories, and forced them as far as mount 




Parnaflus, they were routed by the following ftratagem, 
devifed by Telias, a famous diviner, who was then in the 
Phocian army and highly efteemed amongft them. They 
took fix- hundred chofen men, and covered their armour 
and faces all over with plaifter, and fent them into the 
Theflalian camp in the dead of the night, with orders to 
kill every man they met with, that was not plaiftered over 
like themfelves. Thefe in their march being firft per- 
ceived by the outguard, and afterwards by the whole camp, 
and miftaken for fome ftrange army of ghofts, threw their 

enemies into fuch pannic fear, that they killed 3000 of 
them upon the fpot, routed the reft, and got a confidera- 
ble fpoil, the tenth of which they fent to the Delphic 
Apollo, together with one- half of the ihields of the flain 5 
the other- half was hung up as a trophy in the city of Aba*!. 
Thefe frequent foils, however, did but the more heighten, 
their implacable hatred againft them, infomuch, that they 
never ceafed their hoftilities againft each other, till each 

ceafed to be a nation. But this, as well as their affairs 
with the other ftates of Greece, will be beft feen in the 

■ 

following chapter. 




/ _ 

Having faid fo much of the Phocians war againft 'the 
Theandent Theflalians, we mall here fubjoin an account of that brave 
kingdom of nation and of their territories, inconfiderable indeed with 
Phocis. refpecl to the fmallnels of them, yet richly deferving our 

notice upon feveral accounts, though not worth being treat- 
ed of in a feparate feclion, confidering how little we know 
of its original foundation, fuccelHon of kings, government, 
and laws, and other fuch-like particulars. 
_ <H Phocis was fituate in Grsecia Propria, and, as we 

and limits, lately obferved, between ThefTaly and the bay of Corinth, 

having the former on the north, and the latter on the 
fouth. On the weft it was bounded by iEtolia, Locris, 



and Ozolea, and on the eaft by Boeotia and Megaris, fo 
that it was hemmed in from the fea on all but the fouth 
fide. Its greateft length was from north to fouth, that is 
from 38 deg. 45 min. to 39 deg. 20 min. or about 35 

miles \ but very narrow from eaft to weft, fcarcely ex- 
tending 

r Id, ibid, 9 Qerodot. ubi fupra. 
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tending 30 miles, that is, from 23 cleg. 10 min. to 23 deg. 
40 min. at the wideft, but about 20 miles towards the 

Corinthian bay, and much narrower ftill towards the 
north r . 

This country is generally allowed to have took its Name, 
name from Phocus the Ton of Ornytion, a native of Co- 
rinth ; but having been foon after invaded by the -#£ginetae, 
under the conduct of another Phocus, who was the fon of 
iEacus king of iEnopia (O), the memory of the firft did 
infenlibly give way to that of the fecond. 

Phocis is fam^d for feveral celebrated mountains, the Mountains 
three principal of which were, 1. that of Parnaflus, facred 
to Apollo and extolled by all the poets. Its height was 
Tuch, that Deucalion and his wifePyrrha with many others 
are faid to have faved themfelves on the tops of it from the 
deluge, which happened in that prince's time, and has flnce 
gone by his name. 2. Helicon, and 3. Cythaeron, both 
confecrated to the mufes, and on that account highly ce- 
lebrated alfo by the poets. They are faid to contend with 
that of Parnafius for height and bignefs f . Phocis had no 
rivers of any note except the Cephifus, which runs from 
the foot of ParnafTus northward, and empties itfelf into the 
Pindus, which laft was near the boundary of that kingdom. 

It had feveral confiderable cities, the chief of them was 
that of Delphos 3 or Delphi (P), famous for the temple of 
Apollo, whofe oracle was reforted to from all parts of 
Europe, Afia, and Africa. We have had occafion to 

fpeak 

r Strab. Paufan. Mela. Cluver. &c. f Id. ib. Vid. & Virg. 
Ovid. Perf. &c. 

(O) This JE&cus was the reputed fon of Jupiter by iEgina 
queen of ^Enopia, called afterwards from her JEginea.. He is 
recorded to have been a prince of fuch ftri&juftice, that, after his 
death, Plato appointed him one of the three judges of hell. It is 
no wonder therefore, if his fon Phocus, whom he had by his fe- 
cond wife, who was the daughter of Nereus, one of the gods of 
the fea, did quite eclipfe and obliterate the fame of his pre- 
deceffor. 

(P) So called, as is fuppofed, from the Greek A&*po», brethren, 
becaufe Apollo and his brother Bacchus were both worfhipped 
there. The fable fays, that Bacchus, having been terribly torn 
and mangled by the Titans, was brought to Apollo, who both 
reftored him, and ordered divine honours to be paid to him in _ 
this temple. 
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fpeak fomething of the name, antiquity, richnefs, and 
magnificence of it in a former fe&ion, and there given an 
account of the manner in which that oracle was confuited 
and delivered ; and mail now add fuch other particulars as 
we find recorded concerning the original of it. We have 
already hinted, that Apollo was the deity who prefided 



over it. How he came by it is varioufly reported, and 



may be feen in the margin (QJ. Its firft difcovery was 
owing to fome goats who were feeding on mount Par- 
naflus, upon which was a miraculous, deep, and large ca- 
vern, but with a narrow entrance. Thefe goats having 
been obferved by the goat-herd, whom Plutarch calls Co- 

retas, to frifk and leap after a ftrange and unufual manner, 
and to have uttered ftrange and unheard-of founds imme- 
diately upon their approach to the mouth of the cavern, he 
had the curiofity to go and view it, and found himfelf feiz- 
ed with the like fit of madnefs, flapping, and dancing, 
and foretelling things to come. At the news of this whole 
multitudes flocked thither, many of whom were poflefled 
with fuch phrenetic enthufiafm, that they threw them- 
felves headlong into the vorago ; infomuch, that they were 
forced to ifiue an edict to forbid the approach of the cavern. 
After this they placed the tripod at the mouth of it, upon 
which a virgin being feated received and returned the an- 
fwers of the deity, in the manner we have elfewhere de- 
scribed 0 . We meet with fome different accounts of this 

wonderful place, which Paufanias has given us upon the 

credit 

« Vid. Diod. Sicul. Biblioth. lib. iv. 



( Q~) Some fay, that this oracle did originally belong to the 
earth, and ufed to give its anfwers by dreams. Others, that 
Neptune and the earth were at firft partners in it, but that he 
refigned his fliare to the earth, who was fucceeded by her daugh- 
ter Themis, the fame who was confuited, according to Ovid, by 
Deucalion and his wife after the flood, and taught them how to 
repeople the earth. Themis in time refigned it to her filler Phoebe, 
and (he to Apollo ( i ) . 

Some ancient poets do indeed tell us, that he did not come fo 

fairly by it, but that he took it by main force from the earth, for 
which file was like to have precipitated him into the infernal re- 
gions, had not Jupiter come to his afiiftance (2), who feems on 
all hands to have confirmed the pofiefiion of the oracle to him. 



(1) D. Sicul. lib. xvi. Paufan. inPhocid. (2) Pindar. Eu- 
ripid. in Iphigen. Scholiaft. in iEfchyl. 
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credit of the Phocians, and which the readers may fee in 
that author d . This miraculous place was foon after co- 
vered with a kind of chapel, which, the fame author tells 
us, was originally made of laurel boughs, and was more 
like a large hut. This, if we may credit the Phocian tra- 
dition, was fucceeded by one of wax, and reared up by the 
bees. After this a third was built of folid copper, and faid 
to have been the workmanfhip of Vulcan. This laft was 
deftroyed by an earthquake according to fome, or by fire 
which melted the copper according to others, and then a 

fumptuous one, all of ftone, was erected by Agamedes and 
Trophimus. 

Delphos, among feveral other cities of Greece and 
Peloponnefus, contended for being fituate in the middle, 
or, as the Greek exprefles it, the navel of the world (R) % 
becaufe the navel is in the middle of the body. It had fo 
convenient a harbour, and was fo excellently well fituated, 



being rather in the heart of Greece than of the world, 



that it became in time a feffions-tbwn for all the Grecian 
ftates. Here fat the court of the Amphi&yones, chofen 
out of the prime cities of Greece, and called fo from Am- 
phi&von the firft founder of this high court f . The time 
of their aflembling was in fpring and autumn ; caufesof all 
kinds were brought before them from all parts of Grecia, 
and their fentence was deemed definitive. We mall have 

0 

frequent inftances of the power of this court in the courfe 
of the Grecian hiftory. The following one which relates 
to the Phocians fiiallfuffice for theprefent. 

The Phocians, having prefumed to plow the territories 

of Cyrra, which were confecrated to the Delphic god, 
were fummoned by the other Grecian ftates before this 
court, and had a confiderable fine impofed upon them 
for their facrilege. They refufed to pay it, on pretence 

that 



d Paufan. in Phoc. e Vid Strab. Geogr. 1. ix. Paufan. ubi 
fupra. & Corinth. f Paufan. in Phocid. ch. ii. 



(R) The fable fays, that Jupiter, defirous to know the exact 
middle of the earth, let loofe two eagles, Pindar fays crows, and 
others fvvans, the one from the eaft, and the other from the weft, 
and that they met in this place. The city of Philus and fome 
others pretend to the fame ; but Strabo places it in the middle of 
Greece (3). 



(l) Geogr, 1. ix. Vid. & Paufan, in Corinth. 
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that it was too large, and the next feffion their domi- 
nions were adjudged confifcated to the ufe of the temple. 

This fecond fentence did but exafperate the Phocians the 

more, who at the inftigation of one Philomelus, or as he 
is called by Plutarch Philomedes, went and feized upon 

the temple, plundered it of its treafure, and held, the facred 

depofitum for a confiderable time. This fecond crime 

brought all the ftates of Greece upon them. A war was 

decreed againft them, which was called the holy war, and 

lafted ten years, during which the Phocians, having hired 

a number of foreign troops, made a noble defence, and 

would in all probability have held out much longer, had not 
Philip of Macedon given the finifhing ftroke to their total 
defeat and punilhment. The war being ended, the grand 
council affembled again, and impofed an annual fine of 
fixty talents upon the Phocians, to be paid to the temple, 
and continued till triey had fully repaired the damage it had 
fuftained from them ; and till this was done they were ex- 
cluded from dwelling in any walled towns, and from have- 
ing any vote in the grand afTembly. They did not, how- 
ever, continue long under this heavy fentence ; their known 
bravery made their afliftance fo neceflary to the reft, that . 
they were glad to remit it ; after which they continued 
to behave with their ufual courage and gallantry, and foon 

obliterated their former guilt, as we mall fee in the next 
chapter. 

Considering therefore the great concourfe of people 
which this Amphiclyonic court, the Delphic oracle, and 
the games celebrated in honour of Apollo, brought into 
the city of Delphi j to fay nothing of the vaft offerings 
and prefents which were fent from all parts of the world, 
even by the very Scythians, unto that oracle, we mail not 
need wonder at its having been one of thericheft and moft 

opulent of all Greece; though that proved likewife the 
occafion of its being fo often plundered by other nations, as 
we (hall fee it was in the very next chapter. 

The next in dignity, both for its ancientnefs and. gran- 
deur, was the city of Elatea, fituate on the river Cephifus, 

and faid to have been built by Elatus, the fon of Areas the 
fourth king of Arcadia, and to have been peopled by a co- 
lony of that ancient nation which came with him into 
Phocis g . Aba was likewife confiderable for having Abas, 

the 



8 Ibid. c« Vid. Byzant. fub voc. EXarsia, 
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the fon of Lyncseus and Hypermneftra, For its founder, and 
for having alfo an oracle of Apollo. This was alfo the 

only city that was not levelled with the ground after the 
holy war, when all the reft were deftroyed ; but whether 
(pared out of refpect to Apollo, to whom it was confecrated, 
or, as Paufanias affirms, becaufe it had no hand in the 
plundering of the Delphic temple, we will not affirm. 
Cirrha, on the fea-lidef of Delphi, was the port-town to it 
and Criffa, fo called from Criflus the fon of Phocus, was 
another fea-port. Thefe were both fituate on the bay of 
Corinth, which was fometimes called Sinus Crifleus from 
the latter. The laft city of any note was Daulis, not fo 
much for its bignefs or richnefs, as for the tallnefs and 
ftoutnefs of its inhabitants, and much more for the inhu- 
man repaft which was ferved there to Tereus king of 
Thrace by the women of this city, by whom he was foon 

after murdered, for the double injury he had done to his 
fifter- in-law Philomela, daughter of Pandion king of A- 
thens (S). As for the other exploits of the Phocians, they 
will be beft feen in the next chapter. 



SECT. 



(S) The fable goes, that Tereus, after having married Progne, 

did likewife ravifh her fifter Philomela, cut out her tongue, and 
caft her into prifon, to prevent her difcovering his villany, but (he 
found means to acquaint Progne with her double misfortune, by 
working the whole ftory of it on a piece of embroidery, which 
ftie fent to her. Progne took the opportunity of the approaching 
feaft of Bacchus when they were all to meet together, and having 
got her fifter out of prifon, made her kill her fon Itis, whom (he 

had by Tereus, and having baked him in a pie, ordered it to be 
fet before him. When Tereus was apprifed of this, he endea- 
voured to kill both his wife and her fifter, but they, by the help 
of the Daulian women, got theftart of him and killed him. Ovid 
has fince turned him into a lapwing, Itis into a pheafant, his mo- 
ther into a fwallow, and Philomela into a nightingale who is ftill 
bewailing the misfortune of her family. 
Paufanias adds, that no fwallows hatch or breed in all that 

canton, either in chimnies or houfes, as they do every-where 

elfe (4}. 



{4) Phocid. c. h 
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T VII. 



The hiftory of the ancient kingdom Corinth. 



HPH I S little ftate was fituate on the ifthmus of Corinth 

having the bay of that name, now called Golfo de 
Lepanto, and the ifthmus or neck of land, which joins 
Peloponnefus to the continent, on the north, Sicyon on the 
weft, the gulph of Saron on the eaft, and the kingdom of 
Argos on the fouth. Its utmoft extent from eaft to weft 
was about half a degree, that is, from 23 deg. 50 mm. to 
24 deg. 20 min. eaft longitude, and from north to fouth 
about half that fpace, that is, from 38 deg. 36 min. north 

latitude. It had no rivers of any note, but abounded with 

mountains, the chief of which was called Acrocorinthium, 



at the foot of which the city of Corinth, and on the top of 




which the citadel were built. It was alfo famed for the 

fountain Pyrene, facred to the mufes, and fuppofed 

fome to be the fame that was called Fons Caballinus, in 

Greek Hippocrene, or the fountain of the horfe, which was 

feigned by the poets to have fprung from the horfe Pegafus 

ftriking his foot againft the rock. Others place this laft 

fountain on the hill Helicon, but the greateft part on that 

of Parnafliis. As for that of Pyrene we mall fpeak more 

of itby-and-by. 

Corinth is faid to have been founded by Sifyphus, the 

fon of iEolus and grandfather of UlyfTes. This Sifyphus is 
the fame who was killed by Thefeusfor the many robberies 
he committed in Attica, and afterwards condemned 
Jupiter to an endlefs punifhment in hell (A), for having 
caught that intriguing god in the heighth of an amour 
with JEgina, the daughter ofj Afopus .king of Boeotia. 
The antient name of this city was Ephyra, which it took 
from a nymph of that name, faid to have been the daughter 
of Oceanus and Tethys, or, according to others of Myr- 
mex the wife of Epimetheus, the fon of Japetus and bro- 
ther of Prometheus. The time of its foundation by Sify- 
phus 




(A) This punimment as it is feigned by the poets, confifts in 

the rowling of a great Hone to the top of a hill, which he has no 
fooner reached, than it tumbles down again, fo that hi* labour is 
never to be at an end. 
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phus is placed about the year of the world 2490, or fix years 
before Deucalion's flood \ 

Its new name of Corinth is varioufly traced, fome 
thinking, that it was fo called from the Greek *op9o$, 

fatiety or abundance, implying the opulence of the place ; 
others go ftill farther for its etymon n 5 but the ancient in- 
habitants pretended, it had its name from Corinthus the 
fon, as fome of them faid, of Jupiter, or, as others, 
of Marathon, and brother of Sicyon (B). But moft au- 
thors afcribe the name and building, or rebuilding, of it 
to Corinthus the fon of Pelops. Among other names 
it anciently had, we find that of Heliopolis or city of 
the fun, for which this reafon is commonly given, that 

the poets feign Apollo and Neptune to have contended for 

it, and that Jupiter having appointed Briareus the cyclop 

their umpire, he adjudged the ifthmus to the latter, and the 

promontory which commands the city to the former (C) c . 

C 2 However, 

a Vid. Hind. hift. of Greece, lib. i. b Id. ibid. c Vid. 
Apollod. Dio. Paufan. &al. 

t 

(B) Paufanias quotes an ancient Corinthian poet called Eumelos 
(fome fragments of whofe poems are ftill preferved in that author 
and in the works of Athenaeus), according to whom, Marathon, 
was the grandfon of Aloeus, who was the fon of the fun. And 
being for fome reafon afraid of his mother Epope's anger, he re- 
tired into fome of the maritime coafts of Attica but after his 
father's death, being returned into Peloponnefus, he divided the 

territories of Sicyon and Corinth between his two fons Sicyon and 

Corinthus, from whom they took their names. Sicyon being for- 
merly called Afopis, and Corinth Ephyra ( 1 ) . 

(C) If Dion Apollodorus and other my thologifts may be be- 
lieved, the gods were fo fond of Greece, that in Cecrop's time 
each of them contended to have, at leaft, one city, where he 
might be particularly worfhipped. Neptune came the .firft into 
Attic, where ftriking the ground with his trident he formed a 
fountain or horfe. Minerva came foon after, and in Cecrop's 
prefence planted an olive-tree, which the laft quoted author tells 
you was fell to be feen in his time (2). Thefe two deities dif- 
puting their claims to the country on account of the prefent each 
had made to it, Jupiter caufed the controverfy to be decided by 

the twelve gods, who adjudged the city of Athens and all Attica 
to Minerva. 

(1) Pnufan. in Corinthiac. c. i. {2) Apollod. 1. Hi. 
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However, we meet with a number of other ancient cities 
of that name, or rather appellative, it being common in 

thofe days to dedicate cities to fome of the gods, and fir- 
name them accordingly, without lofing their original 

name. 

Corinth had, befides the abovementioned citadel on the 
eminence called from it Acrocorinthus, two port towns, 
namely, Lecheum, fituate on the bay of Corinth, and 
Cenchrea (D), on that of Saron. Thefe were the only 
two havens, and indeed the only two cities of any note 
next to Corinth, that belonged to this territory. And 
thefe were fo well fituate for naval commerce, and fo near 
the metropolis, that they made ample compenfation for 
the barrennefs of the foil. Thefe two naval roads, which 
opened a way into the Ionian and /Egean feas, might 
eafily have gained them a fuperiority, if not a command 
over all Greece, had not this advantagious fituation in 
clined them more to commerce than war. For their ci 
tadel being almoft impregnable by nature, and command 

ing both thofe feas, they could eafily cut off all commu 
nication from one-half of Greece to the other, fo that i 

was not without reafon called one of the fetters of Greece 



their genius leading them to improve thefe advantag 



9 





more to navigation and commerce, than to martial ex- 
oits, they became in time exceeding opulent, fo that the 
little influence they had over the other Hates was rather 
owing to their wealth, than to their Valour. 

As their opulence daily increafed, not only by their 
commerce, but by the great numbers of Grangers that flock- 
ed 



But whether Corinth was called HAtosroAis from its being ad- 
judged by Briareus to Apollo, or from Corinthus's being reput- 
ed the great grandfon of the fun, or from the heighth and dry- 
nefs of its fituation and territory, is fcarce worth enquiring. On* 
ly we cannot omit a conjecture of the learned Gronovius (%) 9 
that it was originally called HXottoAi? from the ruggednefs and 
barrennefs of its fituation and territory, for fuch, Strabo tells us 
(4), it really was. 

(D) That this laft was a diftincl city from Corinth, at leaft in 

St. Paul's time, we may gather jfrom A£ts xviii. 18. and from his 
epiftle to the Romans, Ch. xvi. 1 . though it had the epithet of 
Corinthiaca in the poets, for being one of the havens of that little 
Hate, as Corinthus had that of Bimaris, for being fo conveniently 
fituated between two feas. 



(3] Not in Bysant, fub voc, Corinth. {4) Geogr. 1. viii. 



* 
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ed thither from Europe and Afia, their city became m time 
one of the fineft in all Greece; being adorned with fumptu- 
ous buildings, fuch as temples, palaces, theatres, porticoes, 
cenotaphs, baths, and other edifices, ail of them inriched 

with a beauteous kind of columns, capitals, and bafes, 
from which the Corinthian order , took its name, with 
numberlefs ftatues done by the moft famous artifts d . In- 
fo much, that with refpecl to its riches (E), greatnefs, and 
excellent fituation, it was thought by the Romans equally 
worthy of empire with Carthage and Capua. Among 
other artificial rarities we may reckon the fumptuous em- 
bellimments of the fountain of Pyrene we mentioned a 

little higher (F), confiding of feveral caves in form of 
grottoes, ail covered with white marble, from which 

the water of that fountain falls into a large bafon, and is 
very pleafant to drink. 2. The theatre. 3. The ftadium 
or courfe, both which are of white marble. 4. The tem- 
ple of Neptune, whofe avenue was lined on one fide with 
the ftatues of all thofe who had won the prize at the 
Ifthmian games (G), and on the other with ftately pines 



C 3 

d Paufan. in Corinth, c. ii. & feq. 



fct 



f E ) We need not a more pregnant inftance of their wealth and 
luxury than that of the courtefan Lais, who ufually exa&ed 



10,000 drachms for every night's lodging, which made the fa- 



mous Demofthenes fay, that he did not defign to buy repentance 
at fo dear a rate. But fhe met with a worfe fate in ThelTaiy, 
whither fhe went in fearch of frefh cuftomers ; for there the wo- 
men, envious of her beauty, and jealous' of their hufbands and 

fons, put her to death. 

(F) Paufanias tells us, this fountain owed its firft origin to the 
tears which Pyrene flied for the death of her fon Cenchreus, who 
was unfortunately killed by Diana. He adds, that it was com- 
monly believed, that the Corinthians dipped their copper in that 
water, a3 foon as it came out of the furnace, to give it a better 
temper ; but he affures us, that it was a vulgar error, fince they 
had no copper among them ($). 

(G) The origin of thofe games is varioufly reported ; fome fay> 
they were inftituted by the Corinthians in honour of Melicertcs, 
the fon of Athamas and Ino (6). The fable fays, that Arhamas 
king of the Orchomenians, having taken Ino the daughter of Cad- 
mus in fecond marriage, after he had had two fons by his firft 
wife Nephele, Ino proved fo cruel a ftep-mother to them, that 
her huiband grew enraged at her, and, having put Learchus one 



of 



(5) Corinth, c. iii. (6) Id. ibid, 
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fet in regular rows. The temple itfelf, which was not 
very fpacious, was adorned with a multitude of brazen 
Tritons, or Sea Gods. Here were alfo the chariots of 
Neptune and of his wife Amphithrite, both drawn by 
horfes covered all over with gold, except their hoofs, which 
were of ivory. The two deities were carved in a (land- 
ing pofture, and Neptune had young Palaemon riding on 
a dolphin by his fide. The bafes of the chariots were like- 
wife adorned with curious baf-rcliefs, and the temple with 
a multitude of other embellimments. It were endlefs to 
defcribe all the other edifices, and mafter-pieces of archi- 
tecture, carving, and painting, with which this fmall fpot 
of ground was inriched, the reader, if he pleafe, may fee 
them defcribed more at large by Paufanias abovemen- 
tioned. 

But while the Corinthians feemed. fo wholly given up 
to traffick and luxury, that they negle&ed the encourage- 
ment of the liberal arts and fciences, and even that noble 
thirft for glory and conquer!, for which their neighbours 
did fo much value themfelves ; they did not forget to 
cultivate a good difcipline, both in peace and war ; their 

wealth 

of the fons he had by her to death, would have killed her and 
her other fon ; but that me, to avoid her huflband's fury, have- 
ing thrown Melicertes down into the fea, and herfelf after him 

(7) , a dolphin took the young prince upon his back, and fwam 
with him to Corinth, where the Corinthians received and highly 
honoured him, changing his- name into that of Pabemon, and in- 
ftituting thofe games in memory of his deliverance. The victors 
were, according to our author, crowned with pine leaves. 

But the generality attribute them to Thefeusin honour of Nep- 
tune ; the reader may fee what we have faid of that hero in a 

former fection *. 

They were afterwards obliged to appoint new games, accom- 
panied with facrifices, in honour of the fons of Medea, whom 

they had unjuftiy put to death, and for which it feems they had 
been punilhed by the gods, with the death of their own children, 
who ufed to expire unaccountably in their cradles, till the murder 
was, by the advice of the oracle, expiated by thofe annual cere- 
monies. In further memory of this murder they erecled aftatue 
reprefenting fear, in honour of Medea, and their children ufed 
to go in black, and with their hair cut, and this cuftom lafted till 
all the old race of the Corinthians was extirpated with their 
city (%). 

(7) Apollod. I. i. * Vol. v. Ch. xvii. Sect. iii. par. 20. 

(8) Vid. Paufan. Cor. c, iii. 
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wealth and opulence, which made them infolent at home 
and envied abroad, made both indeed very neceflary. And 
though they feldom, if ever, engaged in any war with a 

view of enlarging, but chiefly either of defending, their 
territories, or to protect fome neighbouring ftate, to main- 
tain the liberty of Greece 3 yet has this little kingdom fur- 
nifhed many brave and experienced generals to the reft of 
the Grecian cities, infomuch, that it was common for 
thefe to prefer a Corinthian general to one either of their 
own, or of any other ftate. The truth is, the Corinthi- 
ans were of all others the greateft aflertors of liberty, and 

though they continued fome centuries under a monarchi- 
cal government, yet they always (hewed an averfion to 

tyranny, and a readinefs to affift thofe who groaned un- 
der it. 

The Corinthian monarchy did not, however, continue 

in the lineal fucceffion of their founder Sifyphus, who is 
fuppofed to have begun it about the year of the world 

2490, above feven or eight generations, or about 470 

years, when his line became extin£fc, or, as others affirm, 
was dethroned, and expelled the kingdom by Aletes, one 

of the Heraclidae, about the year of the world 2960. Year of the 
From him we meet with a long fucceffion of kings of his Flood > r 9 1 5- 
line concerning the greateft part of whom little elfe re- c ^ 
mains but their names and the years they are faid to have 
reigned ; for this reafon we think it needlefs to give here 
a lift of thofe monarchs, whofe names the reader may fee 
in Eufebius's chronicle, and mall content ourfelves with 
mentioning the moft remarkable tranfactions that happen- 
ed during this epocha. After the ending of Sifyphus's 
line, the kings who defcended from Aletes affected to call 
themfelves Heraclidae, he being the great grandfon of An- 
tiochus the fon of Hercules °. This name, however, they 
changed for that of Bacchiadae, from Bacchis the fifth in 

defcent from Aletes, whom we may therefore fuppofe to 
have been upon fome account or other more famous and 
efteemed than his anceftors. Thefe Bacchiadae held the 
kingdom of Corinth near as long as the Heraclidae, 





which time they grew fo numerous on the one hand, and 
on the other fo weary of kingly government, that they 
intirely diflblved it in the reign of Teleftes their laft king. 
This prince being become very odious to his fubje£b, his 
two kinfmen Arieus and Perontas formed a confpiracy 

4 againft 




* Paufan, ubi fupra, c. iv. 
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againft him, and at once deprived him of his kingdom and 
life, after he had reigned twelve years f , in the year of the 

Year of the world 3104. After his death two hundred of the principal 
y^Jjefore' Bacchiadae feized upon the government (H), and fhared 
Chrift,i9co the adminiftration of affairs among themfelves, ele&ing a 

fupreme magiftrate out of their own body, whom they 
called Prytanis, to prefide over the reft. Corinth con- 
tinued under the Bacchiadal ariflocracy till the year 3349, 
when Cypfelus, defcended from them by the mother's 




fide ( I), having received fome obfcure hint from the 

oracle 



Id. ibid, vid, & Biodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. 



(H) Some ancient authors do indeed tell us, that Automnes, 
the fon of Teleftes, did reign one year after the death of his fa- 
ther (9), and it isnoc unlikely, that he made fome vain effort to 
keep the crown ; but Paufanias takes no notice of him, but tells 
us, the difToIution of their monarchy did immediately follow the 
murder of that king sioj, but whether in the laft year of this 

or in the firft of that, 'tis agreed, that the government was then 

changed into an ariftocracy. 

( L His mother Labda, the daughter of Amphion, one of the 
Bacchiadte, was lame, and fo deformed, that none of her tribe 
cared to marry her. Wherefore her father gave her to one Eeti- 
on, a man defcended at: a great diftance from the Lapithse, con- 
trary to the fettled maxim of the Bacchiadas, who had till then 
refilled to intermarry with other families, the better to fecure the 
government to their own. 

This Eetion, having no children, went to confult the oracle 
of Delphi, where he was told, though in very obfcure terms', 



that he mould have a fon by his lame wife that would prove 
fcourge to Corinth. On the other hand the Bacchiadae, having 
likewife been forewarned by the fame oracle, and in the fame 
intricate terms, againft Eetions's off-fpring, lent ten men of their 
own body to murder the boy Labda had lately brought forth ; 
and as thele were going to Eetions houfe they agreed, that he 
to whom the child was delivered mould kill him. Their pretence 
was, to congratulate Eetion on the birth of it in the name of their 
whole body, and Labda, ignorant of their real intent, readily 
gave him to the firft that afked for it; but the infant at that inftant 
fmiling in his face, and he not having power to ftrike the blow, 
he gave it to his next companion, and he, moved with the fame 
pity, gave it to a third.' The child was thus handed through all 

the 



(9J Eufeb. D, Sicul. & al. do) Corinth, c. iv. 
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oracle that he would be king of Corinth, and that he 



fhould be fucceeded by his fon, but not by his grandfon, 



found means to wreft the power out of their hand. The 
time of this ufurpation, which according to the oracle 
continued only in Cypfelus and his fon, happened about 
the 30th year after the annual archontat of Athens, and is 
therefore beyond our prefent epoch. From Sifyphus, the 
firft founder, to this Cypfelus, the Corinthian government 
had flood almoft 840 years, or 430 years in the line of 
Sifyphus, 130 in that of Aletes, 130 in that of Bacchis, 
and about 150 under the Ariftocratic government of the 
260 Bacchiadae. 

Sisyphus is generally allowed the firft founder of the 
Corinthian kingdom (K), he was the fon of iEolus, and 

was 



the ten, and reftored unhurt to the mother, after which they with- 
drew. 

They were no {boner got out of the houfe, than they began to 
blame each other for not performing the deed, and agreed to go 
in again and be equal fharers in the murder ; but the mother, who 
had overheard their difcourfe, took care to convey the child un- 
der a buftiel or corn-meafure, called in Greek xvtyfon Cypfele, 
from which he afterwards took his name. Paufanias calls it a 

coffer or cheft, and adds , that it was made of cedar, and adorned 
with fome line carvings in gold and ivory, and that it was after- 
wards confecrated by his descendants to Juno Olympia, in me 
mory of his wonderful efcape (11. However that be, the bloody 
deputies, having fearched the whole houfe in vain, returned 
to their brethren, and, being aftiamed to own their vveeknefs, made 
them believe that they had executed their orders, and Cypfelus, 
thus wonderfully preferved, became in time the tyrant of Corinth, 
as {hall be ftiewn in the next chapter ( 12). 

(K) Paufanias doth indeed quote an ancient poet, named Eu- 
melos, who pretends, that this country had been given by the fun 
to iEetes, and that he, accompanying Jafon in the Argonautic 

expedition, left the government to Butus the fon of Mercury, from 

whom it having paft in time to Corinthus the fon of Marathon, 
who died without ifTue, or according to Apollodorus left only one 
daughter, the Corinthians invited Jafon and Medea to come and 
reign over them j and that, Jafon having taken a diilike at Me- 
dea and gone away from her, {he appointed Sifyphus her fuc- 



ceiTor (13). 



But 



4 

(11) Paufan in Elid. c. xvii. (12) Id, in Corinth, c. iv. Vid. 

& Herodot. 1. y. (13) Corinth, c. iv. 
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was killed by Thefeus for the many inroads which he 
made into Attica, as we hinted at the beginning of this 
fe&ion. He left feveral fons, and amongft them 
Glaucus who fucceeded him, and Orynthus, or as he is 
generally called, Ornytion the father of Phocus, who car- 
ried a colony into Phocis, and called the country after his 
name, as we have fhewn before. 

Glaucus, called by Euripides Creon (L), received 

Jafon and Medea into Corinth, after they had been both 
expelled Thefialy by Acaftus the fon of Pelias. Here they 
lived about ten years quietly enough, till Creon having 
married his daughter Glauce to Jafon, the flighted for- 
cerefs Medea was fo inraged at it, that fhe fet the palace 
on fire, murdered all the children fhe had had by Jafon, 
and fled to Athens g . Paufanias adds,-that Glaucus, have- 
ing aflifted at the funeral games, which Acaftus had in- 
ftituted in memory of his father, was trampled to death 
by his own horfes n , and that Glauce flung herfelf into a 
fountain, in hopes that the water of it would preferve her 
from Medea's inchantments, and that the fountain was 
iince called by her name 

Bellerophon, fo called from his killing a man named 

Beller, was the fon of Glaucus or Creon. We have feen 
in a former fe&ion how he was forced to retire into Argos 
for that manflaughter, and there falfely accufed by Steno- 
boea of an attempt upon her, for which he was fent 

Proetus 




* Vid. Apollod. 1. i c. 9. D. Sicul. Bibl. Hift. 1. iv. & Eurip. 
in Medea. 11 Elid. c. iii. i Id. in Corinth, c. iv. 



But there are two folid arguments againft this poetic fi&ion , 
the one, that Sifyphus was the brother of Cretheus, and this the 
grandfather of Jufon, fo that thefe two could not be contempora- 
ries. The other is, that Sifyphus muft have been dead fome 
time before Jafon came to Corinth, fince Euripides tells us in his 
Medea, that Creon did then reign there, who is fuppofed ftp be 
the fame with Giaucus the fon and fucceffor of Sifyphus ( 14) , as 
we fhall fee immediately. 

(L) The author above quoted fuppofes him to be fo called, 
not as it was his real name, but as it implied his regal dignity, 
Creon in Greek fignifying the fame as reigning or govern- 



(14) Via. Paulmier. & Gedoyn. in eund. ibid. 
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Proetus to Jobates king of Lycia, to be put to death (M), 
The firft dangerous expedition, which the Lycian king 
fent him upon, was to fubdue the Sojymi a neighbouring 
people, again ft whom he fent him with a very fmall num- 
ber of forces 5 but that defe& being fupplied by his brave- 
ry,, he overcame them ; and, as the learned Bochart fup- 

pofes, their three gods, which they painted on their en- 
figns k , one in the fhape of a lion, a fecond of a goat, 
and the third like a dragon, and which he probably joined 
together in his own in memory of this conquer! ; and gave 
birth to the fable of his killing the monfter Chimaera (N) 



His 



k Phaleg. lib. i. c. 6. 



(M) It is likely, as Paufanias obferves (15), that Bellerophon 

never reigned at Corinth, and that he was forced to fly into Argos 
before his father's death ; but what the fame author adds, that 
both he and the Corinthians were then fubjedl to the Argives, doth 
not fo well appear. It is true, thofe Corinthian troops that went 
to the liege of Troy, are faid by Homer, not to have been led 
thither by one of their kings, but to have marched under the 
enfigns of Agamemnon . But might they not have gone as mer- 
cenaries under him, as alfo did the Arcadians ? 

However, as Bellerophon never returned from Lycia to Corinth,, 
we find Thoas his coufm, the fon of Ornytion, on the throne 
there ; and 'tis likely, that he afcended it after Glaucus's death, 
&nd during Bellerophpn's abfence. 

As for the exploits of this hero, they have been fo blended with 
fable, that we hope our readers will be contented with a bare men- 
tion of them, diverted as much as poffible from the poetic ficlions, 
with which thofe writers have difguifed them. 

f N ) This monfter the poets feign to have had the head 



and breaft of a lion, the body of a goat, and the hinder parts 



of a dragon, and that it fpit out fire and flame (16). We 
have feen what the learned Bochart thought of it. The reader 
may fee his arguments, which are far from being defpicable, in 
the place above quoted. Others think, that it was a mountain 
in Lycia, which had fome volcano on the top ; that the upper 
part of it was only frequented by lions, the middle by goats, and 
the foot by ferpcnts, and that our hero having cleared it of all that 

vermin, gave rife to the fable of this Chimaera (17). 

Others again fuppofe it to have been a noted pirate among the 
Lycians, named Chimarras, who had the lion, goat, and dragon, 

painted 



(15} In Corinth. (16) De hac vid. Hefiod, Theogn. Lu 

cret. Horat, Ovid, &c, ( 1 7) Vid. Serv. Comm. in Virg. 
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His next expedition was againft the Amazons, from which 
he not only came off victorious, but extricated himfelf alfo 
from an ambufh of Lycians, which Jobates had fet to 
way-lay and murder him in his return, and killed every 
one of them. Jobates at length, ftruck with admiration 
at his bravery and fuccefs, fought no more how to be rid 
of him, but how to reward his fervices, which he did by 
giving him his daughter Philonoe in marriage and declaring 

him his fucceflbr l . 

All thefe achievements, however, if we may believe 
the poets, were not done without an extraordinary aflift- 
ance. For Minerva, who'took pity of the innocent prince, 
lent him the famous horfe Pegafus (O), after (he had been 
at the pains to tame and break him to his hands, to whofe 
help he is affirmed to have been beholden for the moft fig- 
nal of his exploits, efpecially that of killing the Chimae- 
ra m , againft which Neptune was likewife pleafed to give 
him his affiftance. After thefe fuccefles and great change 
of fortune, he is faid to have grown fo infolent and pre- 
fumptuousj that it brought a new feries of mifchiefs upon 

him, which gave occafion to the fable mentioned in the 
laft note, of his having attempted to fly up to heaven up- 
on Pegafus, by whom he was flung down into the valley of 

Cilicia, where he died blind n . 

We took notice above, that Thoas the fon of Ornyti- 
on fucceeded Creon or Glaucus ; from him the crown 
defcended to his fon Demophon, to his grandfon Propidas, 

and 

1 Paufan. ubi fupra. m Apollod. 1. ii. c. 3* n Id. Ibid. Pau- 
fan. Sicul. & al. 

painted on his ftiip, and was overcome by Bellerophon, after have- 
inginfefted thofe patts a confiderable time, and done great damage 
to Lycia, and all the neighbouring kingdoms (18). 

'O) This famous winged creature is feigned to have fprung 
from Medufa's blood. The Corinthians had a temple dedicated 
to Minerva, whom they firnamed Chalinitis, from the Greek 
KaXws a bit or curb-bridle, becaufe me had clapt one in his 
mouth, in order to break him for our hero's fervice. 

The fable adds, that Bellerophon being got on the back of Pe- 
gafus, was fo affrighted at his mounting in the air, that the horfe 
finding himfelf without a rider, flew up to heaven, where he was 
turneainto the conftellation that ftill bears his name. 

(18) Plutarch, de virtut. Matter. & Hind, Htft. Grac. 
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and laftly to his two great grandfons, Doridas and Hyan- 
thidas. It was in the reign of thefe two that, the Dorians 
invaded the kingdom, with Aletes one of the Heraclidse 
at their head, who forced the two brothers to yield the 
crown to him, and to lead a private life at Corinth. Aletes 
was the fon of that Hippotes, who had been banifhed Pe~ 



loponnefus for ten years, by orddr of the Delphic oracle 



> 



for killing one Carnus an Acarnanian prophet in the war of 
the Epigoni againft Thebes, mentioned in a former fee- 
tkm . 

He met, however, with an obftinate refiftance from the 

Corinthians, who mewed upon that occafion a great reluctance 
to fubmit to a foreign prince ; but unfortunately for them, 



Aletes and his brave Dorians proved too ftrong, beat and 
expelled them out of that metropolis, and got at length 
the quiet pofleffion ©f the kingdom. From him it pafled 
through a fucceflion of his defendants, under the names of 
Heraclidae and Bacchiadse, till Teleftes the ninth from 
him. This prince, being very young when Ariftomedes 
his father died, had been left to the care of his uncle Age- 
mon, who foon after mounted the throne, and not only 
held it from him lixteen years, but left it to his own fon 
Alexander, who reigned alfo twenty-fix years ; but was at 
length killed by Teleftes, whom it feems they had ft ill 
fuffered to live during this long ufurpation, and who then 
feized upon his right, and enjoyed it till he was himfelf 
killed by a faction, as we hinted above ; immediately after 
which followed the ariftocracy of the 200 Bacchiadae under 
their annual Pyrytanes °. 

Paufan. ubi fupra. Eufeb. Chron. li. D. Sicttl. ubi fupra. 






T. VIII. 



The hijlory of the ancient kingdom of Lacedaemon or 

Sparta. 

'"J'H E original name of this country was Laconia, a name 

which this nation ftill prided themfelves in, when it 

was afterwards changed into thofe of Sparta and Lacedae- 
monians. As for thofe of Sparta and Lacedaemon, though 
they be often confounded by writers ancient and modern, 
yet, in propriety of fpeech, the former was only the name 

of the metropolis, fo called, according to the tradition of 

that 
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The name, that people, from Sparte, the daughter of Eurotas, and the 

latter of the kingdom or nation, and fo called from Lace- 
dasmon, the hufband of Sparte and heir and fiicceflbr of 
Eurotas. The fame tradition adds, that Eurotas was the 
grandfon of Lelex, firnamed alfo Autochtos bccaufe he 
was fuppofed to have been originally a native, and from 
him his fubjects bore the ancient name of Leleges. Lelex 
was fucceeded by his eld eft fon Myles, and this by his fon 
Eurotas, who finding the country very unhealthy and in- 
commodious, by reafon of the bogs and marfties with 
Which it was covered, cut a fpacious channel through it 
into which fuch quantities of water drained themfelves, 
that it became a large river, which be called by his own 
And their name. Eurotas, having no male hTue, married his daugh- 
etymon. ter Sp arte t0 Lacedaemon, the fuppofed fon of Jupiter 

Taygeta (A), and appointed him his fuccefTor, from which 
time they agreed to call the kingdom by his name, and 
the city, which he built foon after and made the feat of 
the kingdom, by that of his wife a , Thus far the Laconic 

tradition : others, however, derive the name of Sparta 
from Spartus, the fon according to fome, or according to 
others the brother, of Phoroneus b , the fon of the great 
Inachus the founder of Argos. Others make him the fon 
of Amy das c . Stephen of Byzantium d tells us of one 
Sparton, who is in all likelihood the fame perfon whom 
others call Spartus, and this is by fgme reckoned the bro- 
ther, and by others the fon, of Phoroneus e 5 but this laft 

is 




a Paufan. in Laconic, ch. i. Vid. &St. Byzant. fub. voce Sparta 
& Laconia. b Eufeb. Ghron. c Euftat. in Iliad. B, d Sub 
voce Lacedemon. e Idem in voce Mycenas. 



(A) This princefs was the daughter of Atlas, king of Mauri- 
taia and uncle of Jupiter and is faid to have been raviftied both 
by him and by his brother Neptune ; from her the mountain 
Taygetus had its name, on which was a noble monument erected 
in honour of her fon Lacedemon. Near this place was alfo a vil- 
lage called Aleiies, from the Greek A>,s<y, to grind, becaufe Myles 
the fon of Lelex is reported to have found the firft mules there, and 
to have made ufe of it for grinding corn (1). 

This mountain was like famous for furniftiing huntfmen with a 
great variety of wild beafts, fuch as boars, deer, and vaft quanti- 
ties of wild goats (2). 



(!) Paufan. in Laconic, c. 20. (z) Id. ibid, 
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is confuted by Paufanius, who tells us, that he doth not 
believe, that Phoroneus had any fon of that name, and 
that the Lacedaemonians themfelves did not acknowledge 
any fuch perfon. We omit thatmonftrous account which 
fome give of Sparta's being fo called from Cadmus making 
an irruption into Laconia with his Sparti, who were faid to 
have had that name given them, becaufe they fprang from 
the teeth of the dragon which he had fown, and which we 
have mentioned elfewhere. This mohftrous ftory is even 



je&ed by the Greeks themfelves as a fiction. Under 



this variety and uncertainty of opinions, we think it would 
be vain to make further inquiries concerning the original of 
that name ; as for that of Lacedsemon, it is generally 
agreed to be from the Lacedaemon mentioned above (B). 

Laconia was fituate on the fouth-eaft nook of Pelo- 
ponnefus, having Argos and Arcadia on the north, Mef- 
fenia on the weft, the bay of Argos on the eaft, and the 
Mediterranean on the fouth. Its extent from eaft to weft, 

where it reached furtheft, was 1 dee. 45 min. that is, 

from 23deg, 10 min. to 24 deg. 55 min. eaft longitude ; 
but it grew ftill narrower, as it extended itfelf northward. 
The extent of it from north to fouth was about fifty miles, 
that is, from 26 deg. 50 min. to 27 deg. 40 min. north la- 
titude g . We do not pretend to fay, that this extent of 
their dominions was fuch from the beginning ; it is likely, 
on the contrary, that their boundaries were anciently con« 
tained within a much narrower compafs, and that a great 
number of thofe cities both maritime and inland, which we 
find in this kingdom, were originally governed by kings of 
their own, and were not brought under the Spartan govern- 
ment till a long time after. Of this nature were the He- 
liots, Gythians, and many others, which were forced to 

yield 



f In Corinth. Vid. & Bochart. Phaleg. lib. i. c. 22. * Vid 
Strab. Mela. Paufan. & al. 



I 

( B ) Befides the names of Lacedaemonia, Sparta, and Laconia, 
we find in ancient greographers thole of Lelegia, from the Leleges, 

whom Strabo makes the iirft inhabitants ; lb that the name of 
Laconia is pofterior to it according to him. It was afterwards 
called Oebalia from Oebalus the fixth from Eurotas. It had alfo 
the name of Hecatompolis from the hundred cities which it is faid 
once to have had (3). It is now called Tzaconia. 



(l ) Vid, Strab. Geogr, lib. viii. 
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yield to the fuperior power of the Lacedemonians, efpe- 
cially after the Ephori had fo far clipped the royal preroga- 
tive, and enflaved the people, that they were glad to make 
war a trade, and to fall foul upon all thofe neighbouring 
ftates, rather than live an idle and flavilh life under thofe 
upftart and tyrannic magiftrates. 

As all thefouth part of this kingdom was incompafled by 
the fea, and the eaft and north-eaft part by the Argolic 
bay, it had a great number of promontories, the chief of 
which were thofe of Malea and Tanara (CJ, now Capo 
Malio and Capo Matapan. Thefe two, being iituate on 
the Med iterranean, form the large Laconian gulph which 

lies between them, and is now called the Golfo de Colo- 
china, into which the famed river Eurota?, mentioned a 

little higher, and now better known by the name of Bafili- 

potamo, vulgarly Vafllipotamo, or royal river, difcharges 

her waters with an eafy and gentle courfe. 

All the fea-coafts of Laconia were likewife furniflied 
with a confiderable number of fea-ports, towns, and com- 
modious harbours. The greater! and moft convenient were 
thofe of Trinaffus and Acria, Iituate on each fide of the 
mouth of the Eurotas and Gythium, at a fmall diftance 
from Trinaflus. This laft, Paufanias tells us, had the re- 
mains of a caftle ftill (landing, which might be at firft built 
to guard the mouth of that river, which was navigable 
quite up to Sparta, if not beyond. Gythium was famous, 
according to the tradition of its inhabitants, for having 

been built by Apollo and Hercules (D) 5 but the moft 

noted 



(0) This cape, which juts out a great way into the fea, had 
two ports, one named Achilleus, and the other Pfamatheus. Here 
was alio the famous temple of Neptune built in form of a grotto, 
falfely fuppofed by the poets to be the paifage out of which Her- 
cules brought out Pluto's dog Cerberus, fince there is no fubter- 
ranean place under it ; but what feems to have given rife to this 
fancy was, that here was bred a moft dreadful ferpent, whofe bite 
was fo mortal, that it was thence called hell-hound, and which 
was afterwards killed by Hercules, and carried by him to 



Euryftheus (4). 

( DJ They pretend, that thefe two, having difputed a long 
while aboat a tripod, and at length amicably ended their quarrel, 
agreed to build this city at their common charge, for which reafon 
the inhabitants of it pretend themfelves not to be fprungfrom mor- 
tal men, and had the ftatues of thofe two gods in their market 
place, as of the authors of their origin (5). 

(4) Id. ibid. Paufan. Mela, &:c, (5) Paufan. ubi fupra. 
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noted of all Epidaurus, now Malvefia, feated on the gulph 
of Argos, now Golfo de Neapolis, a town well built and 
well peopled, and famed among other things for its excel- 
lent wine called Malvefy, or Malmefy, which grew round 
the neighbourhood of it, and with which it fupplied other 
parts of Greece. There were about twelve more fea-poft 
towns along the Laconian coafts, and what made thefe ftill 
more famed, was a kind of (hell-fifti caught in that 'neigh- 
bourhood, whofe blood was of excellent ufe for the dying 
of purple, and Was inferior to none except that which was 
caught in the Red-Sea h . 

Inland towns did likewife abound in this kingdom 
the molt confidefable of which was Sparta the metro*- 
polis, called alfo improperly Lacedaemon, and fituate upon 
the river Eurotas, at about thirty miles diftance from the 
mouth of it. This city, if not founded, was at leaft beau- 
tified, by Lacedaemon the firft king of it. The next for 



antiquity and grandeur was Amyclae, built by Amyclas C i 
the lort of Lacedaemon, and famed afterwards for the birth no 
of Caftor and Pollux the fons of Tyndafeus, eighth king 
of Lacedaemon, and diftant about eighteen miles from the 
metropolis. It was afterwards famed for fending a con- 
fiderable colony of its own inhabitants into upper Cala- 
bria, who built there a city which they called by the fame 
name. This city was afterwards deftroyed by the Dori- 



ans, and turned into an inconfiderable hamlet, in which, 
however, there were feen fome of the ruins of its ancient 

grandeur. One of the fined buildings that efcaped the 
common ruin was the temple and ftatue of Alexandra, 
whom the inhabitants pretended to be the fame with Caf- 
fandra the daughter of Priam. 3. Helos, ruined by the 



- o ■ <-> ~> — ~j ~ — 

Spartans (E). 4. Thulana, near to which is the famous 



b Paufan. in Laconic, ch. xxi. 



lake 



(E) Thefe people, whofe city had been built by Helius the 
fon of Perfeus, had a worfe fate than any of the reft. For have^ 
ing refufed to pay the tribute impofed upon them by Agis, the 
third king of the Heraclidaean line, the Lacedemonians fell upon 
them with an army, took them prifoners, reduced them to the 
loweft and moft miferable flavery, and, to complete all, made a 
law, which forbid their matters either giving them their liberty, 
®r felling them into other countries (6) . 



(6) Strab. ubi fupra, p. 363. & 365* 



Vol, VI. 
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Jake of Lerna, where Hercules flew the Hydra. 5. Leii- 
£trum, upon the bay of Meflenia and fituate near the fea. 
We find two other cities of this name, one in Arcadia, 

and the other in Achaia ; but this was the moft remarka- 
ble of the three '. 



Mountains they had in great number, the country 



divided from Meflenia by one ridge of them, and 
from Arcadia by another 3 and this latter was a very long 
one k , befides thofe which were in the heart of it. The 
greateft part of them, however, were more celebrated for 
fome fabulous exploits of their gods and heroes, than for 
any thing elfe they were remarkable for, and may there- 
fore be paft by. Rivers of note, befides the Eurotas a- 



bovementioned, were the Smenus, which had its head 
the foot of the mountain Taygeta, and thence empties 

itfelf into the fea, and whofe waters are famed for their 

fweetnefs and pleafantnefs. The Thiafus, faid to have 
had its name from the daughter of Eurotas. The Scyras, 
where Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles landed, after he came 
from Scyros to marry Hermione. This river, having till 
then no name, was from thenceforth called Scyras. We 
omit fome others of lefs note. 

The foil was very rich, efpecially in the low and flat 
grounds, and their being fo well watered by rivers, and 
from the mountains, made it excellent for pafture -ground ; 
but their being fo overthwarted with hills and mountains, 
hindered them from being fo well tilled as they might have 
otherwife been. But the country was much better fituated 



for trade and navigation, by having the fea round above 
half the kingdom, and fo many fair havens upon it. How 
well they improved thefe advantages, how powerful they 
became, and what noble fleets they entertained, and brave 
experienced admirals they bred, will be feen in the fequel 
of their hiftory. The truth is, the Lacedaemonians 'were 
a brave couragious people, hardy, and inured to the trade 
of war both by fea and land, averfe to floth and luxury, 
jealous of their honour and liberty, as well as of their neigh- 
bours power ; they were wanting in no civil or military 
difcipline, in order to fecure the one and curb the other. 
And by thefe means it was, that they became fo powerful, 

and made fo confiderable a figure in Greece 

Their 



1 



i De his Vid. Paufan. ibid. & Byzant, fub voce. k Mela, lib 
ii, c. 4. &alib. Strab. ubi fupra. 1 Vid. Thucydid, 1. h\ Pau- 
fan in Laconic,. Plutarch., in Lycurg. Diodor. Sicul, Sec. 



ment 
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1 

X 

Their government was like all others originally mo- Govern 

narchical. Their kings had indeed fome magistrates under 
them, whofe advice and council they made ufe of upon all 
emergent occafions ; but as thefe were chofen by "the prince 
and might be turned out at pleafure, they feldom had cou- 
rage enough to contradict him in any thing, fo that his 

will was Hill the fupreme law. In this manner it palled 
through a fucceffion of twelve princes from Lacedaemon, 
the fon-in-law of Eurotas and founder of this monarchy. 
Not indeed conftantly in the male-line, which being ex- 
tinct in Caftor and Pollux the fons of Tyndareus their 
feventh monarch, it pafled to Menelaus, then king or 
MelTenia, in right of his wife Helena* Tyndareus's daugh- 
ter. From him it patted to his fons by a former wife, after 
which it returned again to the defendants of Helena, in 
Orettes the fon of Agamemnon, whofe fon Tifamenes, 



being outed by the Heraclidae, went and reigned in Achaia, 
leaving the kingdom of Lacedaemon to the fons of Arifto- 
demus, Euryfthenes and Procles. For though fome have 
placed their father at the head of the Herculean lift, yet 
it is more likely, that he had been dead before they had 
iinifhed the conqueft of this kingdom, if not even before 
they entered into Peloponnefus (F). 

However, whether under him, or his twin-fons, Eu- 



ryfthenes and Procles (G), abovementioned, the govecn- 




2 



ment 



(F) We have already taken notice, that this prince, who was 
the fon of Ariftomachus and brother to Crefphontes and I eme- 
nus is faid to have been killed by lightning at Naupaclus in JEto- 
lia, whilft their navy was getting ready for this expedition ; here 
it was that he left his twin-fons Euryfthenes and Procles, whom 
he had by Argea the daughter of Autefion (7) his fucceflbrs, both : 
to the expedition and to all the conquefts they Ihould make in it. 

Paufanias fays, he was killed by the fons of Pylades and Elec- 
tra, who were coufin-germans to Tifamenes the fon of Oreftes, 
before this expedition. And the Lacedaemonians pretended, that 
Apollo had {hot him to death at Delphos, becaufe he came thi- 
ther, not to confult the oracle, but to advife with Hercules, who 
was there at that time, about the means of invading Pelopon- 
nefus ; fo that upon the whole it appears, that he was dead fomfe 
time before the conqueft of that peninfula by the Heraclidse. 

(G) This laft is fometimes called Procles, and fometimes Pro- 
tocles by Strabo, Plutarch calls him Patrocles ; but Herodotus, 
Apoliodorus, Cicero, and Paufanias, always call him Procles . 
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merit took a quite new form, and inftead of one fovereigr* 
became fubjed to two. For thefe two brothers did not 
divide the kingdom between them, as had been done at 
Argos, MefTenia, Arcadia, and elfewhere ; neither did 
they agree to reign alternately, as Eteocles and Polynices 
had done at Thebes ; but, whether purfuant to their fa- 



ther's will, or by virtue of fome mutual contract, they 



refolved to govern jointly, and with equal power and au 
thority ; both bearing the title of king of Lacedaemon 
a"nd both being acknowledged and obeyed as fuch. Paufa 
nias adds, that the Delphic oracle being confulted about 
this new form of government, the pythonefs did not make 
any objection again ft it m . What is ftill more furprifing is, 
that this biarciiy, if we may be allowed the expreffion, did 
not end with thofe two brothers, though, from their mu- 
tual jealoufy and antipathy, one would hardly have ex 
pe&ed it to 'have outlived even them, but continued in this 
condition under a bipartite fucceffion of thirty princes of 
the line of Euryfthenes, and twenty-feven of that of Pro- 
des, and ended in both near about the fame time (H). 

But, though this title and fucceffion continued thus 
Jong in thofe two lines, yet was the power and authority 
foon curtailed, through the difcords which muft inevitably 
have reigned between them. Euryfthenes was fucceeded 
by his fon Agis, from whom all the defendants of that 



line were firnamed Agidae, as the other line took the name 



of Eurytionidae from Eurytion the grandfon of Procles. 
Thefe two foon came to divide themfelves into two diftincl: 
parties, under which the people, who are not always the 
dupes of thofe that govern them, did lift themfelves ac- 
cording as their affeclion or intereft led them ; and this 
obliged their heads to court them, by largefles, by fome 
new privileges, and other fuch- like condefcenfions, which 
though they ferved the prefent purpofe, yet could not but 
prove in the end prejudicial to the royal prerogative. This 
the Lacedaemonians foon perceived, and being become con- 

fcious how impoffible it would be for either fide to hold 

the 

m Paufan. ubi fiipra. c. i. 



it is likely, this difference is owing to the inadvertency of copyifts 
fome of whom were ufed to abridge words and names, and others 

to write them at length. 

(H) When Cleomenes III. the laft of the firft line, having 
killed his copartner Eurydamidas, was (hortly after vanquifhed by 

Antigonus, as (hall be feen in the following chapter. 
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the reins of government under fuch di (advantageous cir 

cumftances ; they became the haughtier and more infojent 
as they found their affection and affiftance neceflary' to ei 
ther competitor. This gave birth to frefli complaints 
murmurs, and every pretence or ftratagem, which did bu 
weaken the regal power. The confequence of all this was 
that the people, inftead of becoming more tradable 
any conceflion, grew the more turbulent and headlining, 
taking every advantage they could againft thofe, who, thro* 

either their eafy nature, or neceffity, were glad to court 

their affection, and vexing and blackning thofe, who had 
courage enough to curb and ufe them with any feverity. By 
thefe divifions the regal dignity was brought into fuch con- 
tempt, that the government was upon the brink of falling 
into anarchy and confufion, when the great Lycurgus took 

the reins of it, during fome part of his nephew Charilaus's 
minority. 

This great patriot and lawgiver was, the fon of Poly- 
de&es, the fixth king of the Eurytionian line, but 
fecond wife. However, his elder brother dying withou 
child ren, the right of fucceiljon remained in him, and h 




accordingly took the adminiftration upon him, waiting, 
however, to fee, whether his fifter-in-law was with child* 
This princefs finding herfelf pregnant, acquainted him with 
privately, and with a oromife that if he would marry 



her, fhe would take fome effectual method to deftroy th 
embryo. Lycurgus, though mocked at the propofal, yet 
gave her fome diftant hopes that he would comply with it, 
but withal ufed all proper means to prevent her mifcarying, 
till the time of her delivery was come, when he fcnt for 
fome perfons of note to be prefent at her labour. She was 
foon after brought to-bed of a fon, the news of which be- 
ing fent to him whilft he was at fupper with fome noble 

Spartans, he came immediately, and taking the child in 

his arms, faid to thofe who were prefent, This is your 

king, laid him on a chair of ftate, and gave him the 
name of Charilaus. This generous action did not, how- 
ever, fatisfy all the Spartans ; the incenfed queen, by the 
help of her brother Leonidas, perfuaded many of them, 
that he was only acting a game in order to feize and make 
himfelf the more fure of the crown by the death of the 
young prince. To prevent therefore fo vile an infinuation, 
and fo far from his intention, from gaining credit, Lycur- 
gus withdrew himfelf into a voluntary exile, from which 

he returned not till Charilaus was married, and had had a 

fon 
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fon to fucceed him. This laft adtion having at once put 
an end to all thofe unjuft furmifes which had been raifed by 
his enemies, and procured him the efteem of all thofe that 
wifhed well to their country ; he met with lefs. difficulty 
in the profecution of his more glorious defign of new- 
modelling the government. Another circumftance which 
facilitated this change was, that during his abfence, fuch 



depravity of manners and corruption in the government 
had crept into that miferable ftate, that not only his friends, 
but even thofe who had been his moft zealous enemies, 
were glad to repeat their embaffies, to entreat him to come 
back and fave his country from ruin n . 

These were the inevitable confequences of that fatal 
divifion of the regal authority between two competitors, 
which, however, Lycurgus took a quite different method 
of remedying, than by confining it again to either of 



lines, which might have proved too dangerous a tafk. He 
contented himfelf therefore with reducing their authority, 
by conftituting a fenate endowed with the fupreme power 
in all civil matters, and leaving to the kings, befides the 
title and honour, only the management of military and 

religious affairs, as mail be {hewn in the, next chapter, in 
which we (hall give a more particular account of the form 
of government which he eftablifhed, the body of laws 
which he framed, and the extraordinary method which he 
took to give both a fure and lafting fandion. 

Thus was the Spartan monarchy changed into a com- 
monwealth, after it had continued in the line of Lacedae- 
mon 6 10 years, that is, from the year of the world 2290, 
in which we place the building of Sparta according to the 
chronology we have hitherto followed, to its becoming 

fubjecl to the Heraclidae about A. M. 2900, and continu- 
ed in the double line of thefe laft during feven reignSstnake- 



ing in all about 280 years more. In the following lift 
therefore of thofe kings, we fhall begin it only from La- 




cedaemon the fon- in-law of Eurotas, who may be proper- 
looked upon as the founder of that ftate. As to his 
fuppofed predeceflbrs, Lelex, Myles, and Eurotas, we fhall 
content ourfelves with having mentioned them in the be- 
ginning of this fe£Hon. 

And as for thofe of the Herculean family, who reigned 
after the change of government made by Lycurgus, be- 
fides that they are all out of our epoch, they are more 



be 



n Vide Aucl. fup. citat. 
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be looked upon as generals of the Lacedaemonian army, 
than as royal fovereigns, and confequently their names need 
not be mentioned here. 



A List of the royal Lacedaemonian line, 
1 Lacedaemon 7 Tyndareus his brother 



2 Amyclas 8 Caftor and Pollux 

3 Argalus 9 Menelaus 

4 Cynorta 10 Nicoftratus and Megapenthes 

5 CEbalus 11 Oreftes the fon of Agamemnon 

6 Hippocoon 12 Tifamenes 



The Herculean line. 



1 Euryfthenes 1 Procles 

2 Agis 2 Sous 

3 Echeftratus 3 Eurytion 

4 Labotas 4 Prytanis 

5 Doryflus 5 Eunomus . 

6 Agefilaus 6 Polyde&es 



Archelaus 7 Charilaus 





1. Concerning Lacedaemon, we know little more be- 
fides what we mentioned at the beginning of this fe&ion, 
except that he built a temple to two of the graces whom 



he called Phaenna and Clete, celebrated by an ancient 



poet °, and that his defendants raifed a ftately monument 
to him near the town of Alefies, where Myles is faid to 
have found the rlrft mule. 

f 

2. Amyclas his fucceflbr is ftill more unknown (I), ex- 



D 4 



cept 



0 Alcman. ap. Paufan. Lacon. c. xviii. 



(I) The fable fays, that of all the fons he had, he was moft 
exceflively fond of Hyacinthus the youngeft, becaufe he excelled 
all the reft in beauty, infomuch, that Apollo and Zephyrus be- 
came enamoured with him at the fame time. Apollo being one 
day at play, unfortunately flew him with a quoit, and from his 
blood caufed the flower of his name to fpring up. 

' His difconfolate father erected a ftately tomb with his ftatue, 
both which outlived the ruin of that city, and appointed a feaft 
to^be kept in memory of him. Ovid in his metamorphofes makes 
this youth the fon of OEbalus ; but Paufanias, who had feen his 
monument, fays he was the fon of Amyclas ( SJ . 



(8) Lacon. c. i, &xix. 
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cept for building the city of his name, mentioned a little 

higher, concerning which there goes a ftory, that, whe- 
ther by reafon of its fituation, or any other caufe, it was 

fo fubjecT: to frequent and ftrange noifes as of enemies come- 
ing upon them, when there was really nothing like it, that 
the Amycleans made a law, that none fhould dare to alarm 
the town upon any fuch occafion. The Dorians, takin 
the advantage of it, came upon them on a fudden and 
took the town ; and hence came the old proverb, I will 
Ipeak, knowing how the the Amycleans were ruined for 

holding their peace ; and the old faying of Amyclas vi- 

vere, was ufed to fignify to fee, and hear, and fay nothing. 
The people of this city became afterwards famous likewife 
for their ftrifl: adherence to the Pythagorean doctrine, 
which forbids the killing of any living creature, and which 
they did fo ftriclly keep, that they forbore the deftroyin 
them. We have very little left concerning Amyclas's 
three fucceflbrs, Argalus, Cynorta, and GEbalus, except 
that this laft gave his name to a canton of Lacedaemonia, 
which he had either conquered, or which he divided after- 
wards from the reft, and gave to his fbn Hippocoon, whilft 




the reft of the kingdom was afligned to his other fon 



Tyndareus. CEbalus married Gorgophone the daughter 
of Perfeus, by whom he had this Tyndareus, to whom he 
left the kingdom ; but his brother, who reigned in CEbalia, 
came foon after and deprived him of it. 

Whilst Hippocoon reigned in Sparta, Hercules hap- 
pened to come thither to be expiated for the murder of 
Iphitus. Hercules, it feems, after having put away Me^ 
gara, went to CEchalia, where he won lole the daughter 
of Eurytus king of that country, at mooting againft him 
and his fons, an exercife which that king always propofed 

to thofe who came to court his daughter. But the king 
and his fons, r&membering how he had ufed Megara, re- 

fufed to give lole to him, in revenge of which affront he 
drove away Eurytus's horfes, and taking his fon Iphitus, 
who was ordered to go in fearch of them, up the top of 
3 high tower, under pretence of {hewing him where they 
were, threw bim down headlong and killed him. Hip- 
pocoon therefore and all his fons did ftoutly oppofe his 
being expiated, becaufe they thought the action too black 
to deferve fuch a favour p , and Hercules flayed only for an 



opportunity of being revenged on him for his refufal. 



p Id. ibid, c. xv 



He 
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He did not wait long for it ; for a firft coufin of his, 
named GEonus, who was come with him to Sparta, walk- 
ing one day along the ftreets of that city, paft by chance 
before the houfe of Hippocoon, out of which a maftiff came 
and flew upon him. GEonus flung a ftone at him, which 
being perceived by Hippocoon's fons, they rufhed out up- 
on him with cudgels in their hands and beat him to death. 

There wanted no more to roufe the fury of that fanguine 
hero, he fell upon them with what men he had about 
him, but, being wounded in the fcuffle, he was forced to 
retire, but came not long after with a ftrong reinforce- 
ment, and gave them battle, killed Hippocoon and ten of 
his fons, befides a great number of Lacedaemonians ; and 
having taken the metropolis, he recalled Tyndareus, and 
left the kingdom, which was now become his conqueft, to 
that banifhed monarch in truft for his own pofterity, as 



we have elfewhere hinted (K). 



Tynda- 



r 

(K) Hercules, having fucceeded fo well in this expedition, is 
repotted to have built a temple to Juno, becaufe fhe had not 
thwarted him in it, as fhe had formerly done upon all occalions, 
and for want of a better victim offered up a goat, from which me 
was afterwards worfbipped by the Lacedaemonians under the name 
of Juno jEgophage, or Goat-eater, and that creature became the 
conftant victim which they offered to her there (9). 

His laft exploit, and with which this is a proper place to finifh 
the hiftory of that renowned hero, was againft Eurytus, who re- 
tained, as he thought, unjuftly lole from him. He went there- 
fore againft him, flew him and his fons, and carried off his daugh- 
ter with him, Coming foon after to the Cenaean promontory in 
Eubcea, to offer fome Sacrifice there, he fent his fervant Lychas to 
Trachin, to his wife Dejanira for the fhirt and coat in which he 
ufed to perform that ceremony. 

This princefs had fome time before been attempted by the cen- 
taur NefTus, as he was ferrying her over the river Euenus, and Her- 
cules, beholding it from the (hore, had given him a mortal wound 
with an arrow. The monfter, finding himfelf dying, advifed her 
to mix fome oyl with the blood which flowed from his wound, and 

her husband's fhirt with it, pretending, that it would in- 



fallibly fecure him from loving any other woman ; and fhe 



well apprifed of his inconftancy, had actually prepared the poifon,- 
ed ointment accordingly (10). 

Lychas, coming to her for the garments.unfortunately acquaint- 
ed her with his having brought away lole, and fhe, in a fit of jea- 
loufy, failed not to anoint his fhirt with the fatal mixture, which 

had no fooner touched his body, than he felt the poifon diffufe it 

felf 
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Tyndareus, or, as he is otherwife called, Tyndarus, 
more glad to accept the Lacedaemonian kingdom upon any 
conditions, than follicitous about the performance of them, 
was no fooner refeated upon his throne, than he began to 
nd out means to fecure it to himfelf and defendants 
againft the Heraclidae. He had two brave fons by his wife 
Leda, Caftor and Pollux, and two daughters, the famous 
Helena and Clytemneftra, whofe ftrange birth, as is fabled 

the poets, the reader may find in the margin (L). He- 
len's 






felf through all his veins ; the violent pain of which caufed him tc 
difoand his army and to return to Trachin. His torment ftill en 
creafrng, he fent to confult the oracle for a cure, and wa% anfwer 
ed, that he mould caufe himfelf to be conveyed to mount Oeta 
and there rear up a great pile of wood, and leave the reft to 
piter, 

By that time he had obeyed the oracle, his pains being become 
intolerable, he dreffed himfelf in his martial habit, flung himfelf 

upon the pile, and defired the by-ftanders to fet lire to it ; others 
fay, that he left the charge of it to his fon Philo&etes, who, have- 
ing performed his fathers commands, had his bow and arrows 
given him as a reward for his obedience. 

At the fame time, Jupiter, to be as good as his word, fent a flafli 
of lightening which confumed both the pile and the hero, info- 
much, that Iolaus, coming to take up his bones, found nothing 
but alhes, from which they took up the notion that he was paired 
from earth to heaven, and was joined to the gods. A fit fon 

indeed for fuch a father, and a fitter god for fuch votaries, who 
could deify, raife altars and temples, offer facrifices, and inftitute 
feafts to a mortal, who had fullied his belt aclions with fo many 
murders, rapes, and adulteries. Hercules bequeathed Iole to his 
fon Hyllus ; as for Dejanira, me hanged her felf as foon as fhe was 

apprifed of the fatal effects of the pretended philtre. 

The fable goes, that Jupiter having had an amorous in- 
trigue with her in the lhape of a fwan, foon after her matrimonial 
commerce with her husband, the refult of thefe amphibious em- 
braces was, that me was brought to bed of two eggs, out of one 
of which came Pollux and Helena, and out of the other Caftor and 
Clytemneftra ; whence Caftor, as Tyndareus's fon, was mortal, but 
Pollux, as the fon of Jupiter, is laid to have been immortal, and 
to have divided his immortality with his brother. 

The Greeks, however, according to Paufanias (i i), pretend- 




« 



ed, that Helena was the daughter of Nemefis, and that Leda 
only her nurfe, and brought her up as her own, but this is a piece 
©f Grecian mythology not worth difputing. 



( 1 1 ) In Lacon. c. xv. 




# 
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len's fatal beauty had caufed her to be ftolen away 
Thefeus, as we have feen before, and after fhe was reco- 
vered by her two brothers, Tyndareus, ftill afraid left fhe 
fhould be carried off again, had obliged all her fuitors 
an oath to leave it to her to make choice of the man fhe 
liked, and that in cafe fhe fhould be ftolen by any other, 





they would all join their forces to bring her back to her 
ufband. She chofe foon after Menelaus the fon of A- 

treus, after which fhe being ftolen away again by Paris, 
her hufband, encouraged by his brother Agamemnon, chal- 
lenged all thofe princes, who had been her admirers, to the 
performance of their promife, and engaged them to the 
Trojan war, of which we have fpoken at length in a for- 
mer chapter. 

Tyndareus, vexed at the incontinency of his two daugh- 
ters, (for Helena was carried off by her own confent, and 
Clytemneftra, as we have feen elfewhere, not only lived 
in adultery during her hulband's abfence, but murdered 
him immediately after his return) is faid to have built a 

temple to Venus (M), and ere&ed a ftatue of cedar to 
that goddefs, with a veil over her face and chains about 
her legs, either, as fome think, to expofe her as the caufe 
of their unlawful love, or, as Paufanias thinks, to intimate 
to pofterity the indiflbluble tie of wedlock q . He began 
likewife to build a ftately temple to Minerva, whom he fir- 
named Poliuchos, or guardian of the city, but died before 
he could finifh it, and left both that work and his king- 
dom to his two fons, after he had reigned about forty 

years r . 

8. Caftor and Pollux went on with the building, de- 
fining to have enriched it with the fpoils of the city A- 

phidne, out of which they had refcued their fifter Helene, 

but left it likewife imperfect. The Lacedaemonians did 
afterwards huild a new one in that place which was of maf- 
five brafs, from which it was called Chalciaecos. Thefe 
two heroes likewife fignalized themfelves in the Argonau- 
tic expedition, and when they came home, they built a 
temple to Minerva Afia, in acknowledgment of their fuc- 

cefs 



1 Lacon. c. xvi. r Ch. xvii. 



(M) Paufanias adds, that this temple, which himfelf faw, was 
built after a particular manner, being rather two temples reared 
the one upon the other, the upper of which was called Morpho, 
which is but another name of Venus ( 1 1 J , and iignifies form or 

figure, implying, that (he was the goddefs of beauty. 
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cefs and fafe return from Colchis, from which they are al- 
fo faid to have brought away a famous ftatue of Mars, 
They had likewife a bloody combat with the fons of A- 
phareus, Ida and Lyncaeus, the latter of whom is faid to 
have had fuch piercing eyes, that he could fee even into 
the trunk of a tree ( N J. The occafion of their quarrel is 
varioufly reported, Theocritus fays, that they had ftolen 
the daughters of Leucipus the brother of Aphareus, but 
Paufanias and Pindar fay, it was only about a herd of 
oxen. However, in this combat Pollux killed Lyncjeiis, 
and Ida was ftruck dead with lightening. The remainder 
of their exploits is too fabulous to deferve a place here, we 

ftiall give a fpecimen of them in the margin (O) s . 

9. Menelaus 



s De his vid. Plutarch, in Thefeo. Diod. Apollod. & Paufan. 



(N) Hence the faying of Lyncsean eyes, and Pindar tells us, 
that he could difcover Caftor hid in the trunk of a tree from rnoun^ 
Taygetus (12). 

(O) Thefe two famous brothers are celebrated by the ancient 
poets under feveral names, fuch as Ana&es, from the Greek Ava% 
which fignifies a king or prince, fuch as were originally all the 
Heathen gods. Ambulii, moll probable likewife from the Greek 
A/k,|3o?u>j, procraftination, delay, to imply their lengthening of life. 
Jupiter is alfo called by that name. They were alfo called Aphe- 

rei, as fuppofed to prefide over the lifts ; but the name they were 
moll commonly known by was that of Diofcuri, from hoq and 
«spo{, becaufe they were reputed the fons of Jupiter. 

They are reported to have cleared the country of robbers, and 
the fea of pirates, and from this laft they were worihipped as gods 
of the fea, and are faid to have appeared to mariners in ftorms, 
and the notion was, that if only one was feen, it betokened ftiip- 
wreck, but if both together, it was taken for a good omen. 

They are likewife faid to have appeared at land upon feveral 

occafions : they once facilitated the efcape of the Lacedaemonians 
under their king Anaxander, when they were clofely purfued, and 
likely to be cut in pieces, by Ariftomenes and his Melfenian troops. 
At another time they came to the very houfe where they had liv- 
ed when upon earth, and begged of Phormio, who was then in 
poffeffion of it, to take them in for that night, pretending they 
were Grangers come from Cyrene. They asked moreover to lie 
in one particular chamber, which they had been formerly fond 
of ; but Phormio told them, that the whole houfe was at their fer- 

vice, except that chamber, in which was a young woman whom 

he 



{12 J Nemeen. Ode 1 0. 
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Menelaus the fon of Atreus fucceeded them in the 

kingdom in right of his wife. We have fpoken of the 
war which her rape occafioned, and the fuccefs of it in a 
former chapter. At their return from the Trojan war, 
being, upon fome difference, parted from his brother A- 
gamemnon, after having weathered many violent florins, 
he arrived fafely in Egypt with his wife Helene, whither 
Homer tells us he was driven by contrary winds. Hero- 
dotus gives us a quite different account of his going into 
Egypt, and gives us his reafons for it but as it contradicts 



moft of the ancient poets and hiftorians, we mall relate it 
in the margin (P). Menelaus was fucceeded by his two 



fons by a former wife, or rather by a Have, namely, 



10. Nico 



he kept. They feemingly agreed to accept of any other apart- 
ment, but on the morrow, both the young women and thofe that 
waited upon her were gone as well as the guefts, and nothing found 
in her chamber but the two ftatues of the Diofcuri, and a table 
with fome fweet gums upon it (13). 

The fable adds, that when Caftor died, his brother Pollux, who 
was immortal, prayed to Jupiter that he might mare his immorta- 
lity with him, which being granted, they are faid to have lived 
and died by turns, and to have been at length transformed into the 
fign Gemini, of which two of the ftars are called by their names, 
and one of which goes down when the other rifes. 

(P) He tells us, upon the credit of the Egyptian priefts, that as 
Paris was carrying off that fatal beauty, they were driven by con- 
trary winds upon the coafts of Egypt, where he was accufed of the 
theft by fome of his fervants, who went and took fandluary in the 
temple of Hercules. Proteus, then king of the country, having 
examined the itory, detained the woman and the goods me had 
brought with her till her husband came to demand them, and let 
theravifher go as being a ftranger. 

When therefore the confederate Greeks, who were ignorant 
of this, came to demand her of the Trojans, and were anfwered 
that me was left in Egypt, they believed it a mere pretence, and 
carried on the fiege ; but when the city was taken, and Ihe not 
found in it, then Menelaus went to demand her of the Egyptian 
king. 

What inclined our author to believe that this was the real truth 
of the ftory is, as he tells us, that if Helene had really been in 
Troy, it had been madnefs in Priam to have facrificed that noble 
city, and the lives of fo many noble Trojans, only to defend Paris 

in the pofTeffion of another man's wife, fince he was neither heir 

to 



(13} Pau&n, ubi fupra, c, xvi. 
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10. Nicoftratus and Megapenthes, but the Lacedaemo- 
nians, unwilling to fubmit themfelves to a fpurious offspring, 
Oreftes eafily obtained the kingdom, and without any 
blood-flied. 

11. Oreftes, the fon of Agamemnon king of Meflenia, 
came to the Lacedaemonian crown in right of his mother 
Clytemneftra, the other daughter of Tyndareus. We 
have already mentioned in the hiftory of that kingdom, 
how he revenged his father's murder on his faithlefs mo- 
ther and her paramour, and afcended the Meffenian throne *• 

He was, however, accufed of that parricide, not, indeed, 

by his grandfather Tyndareus, who muft have been dead 
long before, but by his uncle Perilaus, the fon of Icarius, 
and coufin-german, and confequently the neareft relation, 
of Clytemneftra. He it was who cited him before the 
great Athenian court called Areopagus, after he had re- 
covered his fenfes. What their fentence was, our author 
doth not inform us r , but tells us elfewhere, that he had 

feen an old building which was called Oreftes's manfion, 
in which he was forced to live feparate from the reft of 

mankind, except that they took care to fupply him with 

food and other neceflaries, till he had quite expiated his 
crime u . He died and was buried in Arcadia, whither the 
oracle advifed him to retire, as we have feen in a former 
fe&ion. 



12. Tifamenes, the fon of Oreftes by Hermione the 



daughter of Menelaus and Helena, fucceeded him both in 
this kingdom and thofe of Argos and Meflenia, and was 

foon after outed out of all by the Heraclidae, who, having 
by this time invaded Peloponnefus, claimed the latter, as 
being of the line of Perfeus, and he only of that of Pelops ; 
and the former, becaufe Hercules, having conquered.it 
from Hippocoon, had only left it in truft with Tyndareus, 
as we have lately feen. What became of Tifamenes is 
varioufly reported, fome fay he was killed as he was de- 
fending the kingdom of Argos w others, and with more 
probability, fay, he efcaped into Achaia and reigned there; 

fome 



See vol, v. ch. 17. feci:. 3. 1 Paufan. Arcad. ch. xxxiv. 



* Id. Corinth, c. xxxi. v/ Apollod. h ii. c. 8. 



to the kingdom, nor equal in worth to many of thofe that fell 
the defence of that city (14). 



Iia.) Herodot, 1 ii. c. 113. & feq. 
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fome time after which he was killed one of the firft in a 
combat againft the Ionians, and was buried in the city of 
Helice, whence the Lacedaemonians, by the oracle's ad- 



vice, afterwards fetched his bones and buried them in 
Sparta x . However that be, Philonomus, betrayed that 
metropolis to the fons of Ariftodemus, who with their 
forces entered it with the found of the flute an inftru- 
ment then reckoned very martial and proper to infpire the 
foldiers with courage, as well as to keep them in their ranks, 

for which reafon the Lacedaemonians made ufe of it from 

that time, whenever they founded to battle z . 



Euryfthenes and Procles having thus obtained the king- 



dom, at firft divided it into fix parts, every one of which 
they endowed with all the privileges of the city of Sparta, 



where they ftill kept their refidence. This, though for 
the prefent it had the defired effe<51: of ingratiating them- 

felves to the Lacedaemonians, yet in the following reigns 
proved the caufe of many grievous difturbances. For A^is, 

the fon and fucceflbr of Euryfthenes, finding, that the 
people were grown headftrong by it, endeavoured to curb 

them, not only by depriving feveral cantons of thofe pri- 
vileges, but by laying a* tribute upon all the Lacedaemo- 
nians. They did indeed all fubmit to it, except the He- 
lots, who were made a fevere example to the reft ; but 
thefe feverities failed not to alienate the affe&ions of the 
people from him. 

On the other hand, his copartner Sous the fon of Procles, a 
valiant and warlike prince, gained their efteem by his brave- 
ry and new conquefts. We have an inftance of his con- 
dud recorded very much to his honour, which is as follows ; 
that prince being befieged by the Chlorians in a dry ftony 
place, where his army fuffered very much for want of wa- 
ter ; he was at length reduced to make a treaty with the e- 
nemy, by which he obliged himfelf to reftore to them all 
the places he had taken from them, upon condition that he 
and all his men mould drink of a fpring at a fmall diftance 
from his camp. After the mutual ratifications of the treaty 
on both fides j Sous, having called his foldiers together, of- 
fered the kingdom to him that would forbear drinking ; but 
they being all opprefled with exceffive thirft, not one could 
be tempted to accept his offer upon that condition. As foon 
therefore as he had feen them drink their fill of water, he 

took 



f 

x Vid. Paufan. Achaic. c. i. & Strab. Geogr, 1. viii. y Strab. 
ibid. * Polyaen. Stratagem. 1, i. c, 10. 
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took fome of it in the hollow of his hand, and fprinkled hb 
face with it without drinking one drop, and marched 
off in the face of the enemy. The confequence of which 
was, that hisabftinence having made the contract void, fee- 
ing he and all his men had not drank at the fpring, he could 
fafely refufe to refign his conquefts to them a . 

Agis, from whom the defcendants of that line had the 
name of Agidae, or Agiadae, for they are indifferently called 

both, was fucceeded by his fon Echeftratus, and 




Sous, not long after, by his fon Eurytion, otherwife 



alfo called Eurypon and Euryphon from him this line, 
which had till then took the name of Proclidae, exchanged 
it for that of Eurytionidzeor Eurypontidae,&c. In this reign, 
fome feeds of difcord between the Lacedaemonians and 
Argives began to appear, which were, however, ftifled by 
the prudence of thofe two monarchs. The Cynofureans, 
who were a colony of Argives, and fettled in the neigh- 
bourhood of that kingdom by Cynofurus the fon of Perfeus, 
were complained againft by the Argives, for not only fuffer- 

ing a parcel of banditti to ravage their frontiers, but likewife 

for doing the fame themfelves, and fometimes leading their 
plundering troops as far as their metropolis. For this the La-. 

cedaemonians banifhed all the Cynofureans that were able to 
bear arms out of their territories, and by that feverity not 
only prevented all fuch ravages for fome time, but reftored 
a good understanding between the Argives and them. 

But this peaceful difpofition did not laft but till the next 

reign, when Labotas (QJ, tne f° n of Echeflratus, and Pry- 
tanis, the fon of Eurytion, declared war againft them. The 
ground of it was, that though the Lacedaemonians poflefled 



the town and territories of Cynofura, by right of their late 



conqueft, yet the Argives were ftill incroaching upon fome 



part of it, and endeavoured to withdraw their confederates 
from their alliance and friendfhip. It doth not appear, how-. 



ever 



i 

a Plutarch, in Lycurg. vid. & Apothegm. Laconic, ap. Hind, 
abi fupra. b Paufan. Meurs. &c. c Paufan. ubi fupra. c,. ii. & 



111. 




) Herodotus, who calls him Leobatus, tells us in his hifto- 

ry of Croefus, that the great Lycurgus had been his tutor ; but he 
was certainly out in his chronology* as a learned critic has fince 
Ihe wn (15), fince that prince had been dead fome time before the 



giver was born 



(15) Metfrf. antiq. Lacedem. ap. Gedoyn. in Paufan. Lacon, 
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ever, that this war was of any duration, at leaft we find 

not, that any thing remarkable was done on either fide. Af- 
ter this things continued in a, peaceful ftate, at leaft with 
their neighbours abroad, though they grew worfe within 
doors through the jealoufies and mifunderftandings of the 
princes, both between themfelves, and between them and 

the people. Labotas was fucceeded by his fon Doryflu 

and Prytanis by his fon Eunonus, the former of thefe, as 
well as his fon and fucceflbr Agefilaus, are by fome faid to 
have reigned but a fhort while d , and yet a modern critic 
hath proved from the authority of Eufebius and St. Jerom, 
that the former reigned twenty-nine, and the latter forty 
four years e . As for Eunonus, he enjoyed a long reign, and 
lived to a good old age, but was at length {tabbed, as he 
was endeavouring to quell a riot, in which the parties were 
come to blows, and left two fons behind him, Polyde&es 



by a former, and Lycurgus by a fecond wife. He was fuc 



ceeded by the former, and he dying foon after left the king 



dom to Lycurgus, who only kept it* till his brother's wife 
was delivered of a fon, to whom he immediately refigned 
it, and banifhed himfelf out of Lacedaemon, during which 
time he meditated that new form of commonwealth into 

which he afterwards modelled that government* 



d Paufan. ubi fupra. c. ii. Hind, hift. Graec 1. ii.p. 97 



e Meurs. ap. Gedoyn. in loc. 






T. VIII. 



The Hiftory of the ancient kingdoms of Elis, iEtolia 



i 



Locris, Doris, and Achaia. 



w 




fhall join thefe ancient kingdoms together in one 

fedtion, becaufe they made but a fmall figure in the 

world, in comparifon of thofe that have gone before, and 
becaufe they have been either conquered by, or blended 



with, them ; whilft their being fo often mentioned in the 
foregoing fecYions, and in the following hiftory of Greece^ 
will not permit us to pafs them by without taking notice 
of their fituation, original, antiquities, and hiftory, as far 

as it can begot out of ancient authors, their wars and 
exploits, and other fuch particulars, for which they were 

formerly remarkable and are worth our notice here. 
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Elis names. The principal of them is the kingdom of Elis, at firft r 

peopled, as is reafonably fuppofed, by the defendants of j 
Elifha, the fon of Javan and grandfon of Japhet % if not 
by Elilha himfelf, from whom this territory at leaft, if not 
the whole peninfula, was called Elis (Aj, and in the Chal- 
dean Hellas, and by the prophet Ezekiel Eliftia, where he .'• 
celebrates its fine purple dye 15 (B). According therefore ! 
to this fuppofition, which is far from improbable, that this 
country was peopled by that patriarch or fome of his im- 
mediate defendants, it was not without good reafon, that 
the inhabitants of this country and of Arcadia boafted 
themfelves to be Aborigines of Peloponnefus, whereas the 
others were looked upon as interlopers, which came from 
more remote parts to fettle there, and by degrees elbowedj 
them out of the greateft part of that peninfula c . ';. 
Extent. Elis was fituate on the weftern fide of Peloponnefus,! 

having the Ionian fea on that fide, Arcadia on the eaft,; 
Achaia on the north, and the bay of Cypariffos or Chalo- 
nites, now Capo di Tornefe, with Meflenia on the fouth; 
its extent from eaft to weft was at the wideft about forty- 
eight miles, that is, from 22 deg. io min. to almoft 23 
deg. eaft longitude ; and from north to fouth about 60 

miles, or from 27 deg. 20 min. to 28 deg. 20 min. notth 
latitude d . 



a Gen. x. 2, & 4. 6 Ch. xxvii. 7. Vid. & Bochart. Phaleg. 
1. iii. e. 4, c Paufan. Elid. c, i. & feq. d Conf. Strab. Geogr. 
1. viii. Mela, 1. ii. c. 4. Cluver. Wells, & al. 

(A) The poets derive that name from Eleus the fon of Nep- 
tune, whom they make the firft founder and king of it ( 1). Pau- 
fanias tells us, that iEthlius, the fon of Jupiter and Protogenia 
the daughter of Deucalion, was the firft who reigned here, and 
gives fome other etymons of the word not worth notice, fmce 
we have a much ancienter one, and clearer from fiction, in the 

patriarch Elilha. 

(B) It is true, the prophet here fpeaks of ifles and not of i 
continent ; but we have often Ihewn, that the word in the lan- 
guage of fcripture doth not ftriclly imply an ifiand, but the ma- 
ritime countries, efpecially thofe about the Mediterranean f i 

and 

■ 

(1 ) Vid. int. al. Ovid. Metam. & Steph. Byz.fub voce m 
& Gronov. not. in eund. f Vid. fupra, vol. i. p. 472, k vo\ 
v. p. 384. 
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It chief cities were, 1. Elis, fituate on the river Pe- Cities, 
neus, and almoft in the heart of the kingdom and the me- 
tropolis of it. It was famous among many other things 

for a large fpacious place called the Xyftos (C), where the ' 
candidates for the Olympic games were obliged to initiate 
themfelves for fome time by diet, exercife, and other fuch' 
preparatives, before they were admitted to appear on the 
Olympic plains e . In this place their fenate did likewife ufe 
toaffemble themfelves, and the candidates for all kind of 
dignities and employments came to give proofs of their 
abilities and merit. In this city was likewife a temple de- 
dicated to Fortune, with the ftatue of that blind goddefs 
of a furprifing bignefs, and made of wood, covered all over 

with gold, except the face, hands, and feet. They like- 
wife had feveral others dedicated to Diana, Minerva, 
piter, and Bacchus. This laft deity was held in the great 

eft. veneration, and the Eleans pretended, that he appeared 
to them on the day in which his feaft was celebrated (D). 

2 Elis 





c Paufan. Elid. c. xxiii. 



and we have the teftimony of feveral ancient authors, that the 
coafts of Elis, and quite up to the Corinthian bay, were famous 
for a {hell-fifa which they ufed in this die, and in which they ex- 
ceeded all nations except Egypt (2). 

( C) So called from the Greek ftw, to trim or polilh. This 
place was furrounded with a wall, and lined on the infide with 
plantane-trees of great heighth, to caft an agreeable made on the 
courfe. Here Hercules, in order to inure himfelf to hard labour, 
is faid to have fpent fome time every day in clearing it from 
weeds, thorns, and briars. Near the inclofure of this place was 
a famous cenotaph or monument erected in memory of Achilles, 

by the advice of the oracle, to which the women ufed to repair 
about fun -fet during the time of the Olympic games, and to la- 
ment the death of that hero by feveral mournful actions, efpeci- 
ally by fmiting upon their breafts 3). 

(D ) This feaft-day they called Thya. The chapel where they 
celebrated it was about a mile from the city. Thither his priefts 
repaired on the night-before, with three empty flafks which they 
left there, (hut up the temple, and fealed the locks of it, every 
by-ftander being permitted to clap his own feal to them ; and on 

the 



(z) Paufan. in Laconic. Vid. & Bochart. ubi fupra. & au&or 
abeocitat. (3) Paufan. in Elid. c. xxiii. 
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Elis had likewife a citadel, in which was a temple of 
Minerva, and on the helmet of that goddefs was carved a 
cock, becaufe he is fuppofed the mod couragious of all, 
winged creatures f . Here was alfo the palace of Augeas 
one of their kings, and the famous ftables, the cleanfingof 
which proved a tafk fit only for the great Hercules (E). f 
2. The city of Oiympia was the next in dignity, fitu- 
ate on the famous Olympian plains, on which were cele- 
brated the olympic ganies, inftituted by Pelops in honour 



of Jupiter, and, after fome fufpenfion, reftored again by 



Atreus and Hercules. They were celebrated every fifth 
year and during five days, but with much greater folemnity, 
and a vafter concourfe of people, than any of thefe we 
have hitherto mentioned ; and from them came the com- 
putation of time by Olympiads to be introduced in Greece 
(F). This city is famed likewife for its magnificent tem- 
ple 



f Paufan. ubi fupra. f See vol. v. ch. 17. fe£U 3. Not. I. 



I 

the morrow they returned thither, accompanied with Eleans and 
ftrangers, and havihg firft (hewed to them that the gates were fafe 
and juft as they had left them, they opened them and went in, and 

found the fiafks filled with wine (4^. 

(E / It is fa id to have held three thoufand oxen, and to have 

. • 1 1 

been thirty years without cleaning, fo that when Hercules under- 
took to do it in one day, upon condition that he gave him his 
daughter in marriage, he only turned the river Alpheus, or Pe-. 
neus according to others into it, which carried off 'all the filth 
in the time prefixed. How that monarch rewarded him for this. 

Work we fhall fee in the fequel. 

(F) This folemnity, which had been fo often interrupted, and 

renewed again by Endymion, Neleus, Pelias, Lycurgus, and o- 
thers, but without any fettled time, was at length reftored by 
Iphitus and fixed to be celebrated once every fifth year, lb that 
between every celebration four complete years expired, which fome 
have miftaken for five. Hence every four years was called an 
olympiadp which computation was afterwards obferved for a 

confiderable number of centuries, as well as the folemnity 

thofe games during many generations, without any interrup- 
tion. 

The time of celebrating them was at the full of the moon, 
whofe change immediately preceded the fummer folftice. Againft 




that time the priefts of Jupiter Olympus, who belonged to the 

temple of that deity, were to take care to regulate the form of 

, ••/ the 

(4/ Ido ibid, 
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pie of Jupiter Olympus, faid to have been built from the 
fpoils which the Eleans got from their neighbours the Pi- 
feans 5 in which was a famous fiatue of that god 50 cu- 
bits high, and reckoned one of the feven wonders of the; 
world, near which is alfo the famous Olympian wood ot 
grove dedicated to the fame deity. As for its ancient name 
of Olympi, it hath long fince changed it for thatofScon- 
ri. 3. Pifa, fituate on the river AJpheus (G), and near 

the 




3 



the year, and to obferve every new moon, efpecially that after 
which the folemnity was to be celebrated, and. to eaufe it to be 



proclaimed, They were likewife intrufted with the regiftering of 



the names of all the vidors at thofe games, and recording every 
material occurrence which happened between every olympiad. 

We mutt, however, obferve here, that this exacl and ready way 
of computing by olympiads did not begin immediately after the 
firll of them, but commenced only from the fifft year of the 28th* 
in which. Chorsebus of Elis obtained the viclory in the race, after 
which the Grecian accounts began to go in a regular order of 
time, and from that Epocha the times began to be reckoned hi- 
ftoricaf, whereas thofe which preceded it up to the deluge are 
called fabulous and heroic, becaufe mixed with fable ( 5), as thofe 
who preceded it were deemed unknown. 

( G); This river doth run quite through Arcadia, Elis, and a- 
long the city Pifa, foon after which it is fwallowed up in the 
earth. From thence it is fuppofed to run by a fubterranean chan- 
nel under the fea without mixing with the fait water, and fo to,- 
pafs. quite into Sicily, where it mixes itfelf with the fountain Are- 
thufa near the city of Syracufe, infomuch, that any thing that is 
thrown into, it on. the Elis fide, is faid to come- out at the fountain 
above-named (6)f Hence the poetic fi&ion of Alpheus's love to 
Arethufa, which tells us, that this lafc, to avoid his arnorous 
purfuit, hid herfelf under ground, and that he was forced to do. 
the fame in order to get at her by fome fubterraneous paflage, 
which he at length accomplished near the place where that river 
and fountain mix their ftreams. 

Paufanias adds, that the Eleans had a law, which condemned! 
any woman to, death that fhould either appear at the Olympic 

games, or even crofs this river during that folemnity ; and the 
Eleans add', that the only woman who tranfgrefled it,, had dif- 
guifed herfelf in the habit of a mailer, or keeper of thofe games,, 
and conducted her fon thither ; but when (he faw him come off 

vi&orious,. her joy made her forget her difguife, fo that her fex 

was. 



C$) De his vid. Plutarch. Paufan. Var, Scalig. de Emend at 
temp. Potter Arca:ho!og. Hind. & al, plur. (6) Vid. Diod 
Paufan. & al. ( 7 ) InElicl ch : vi. 
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the mouth of it, (aid to have been founded by Pifus the 
grandfon of iEolus, and whofe inhabitants lignalized them- 
felves under Neftor at the Trojan war. This city was af- 
terwards deftroyed by the Eleans, becaufe the Pifeans'took 



upon them to celebrate the Olympic games by their own 



K 1 



thority ; for this, the Eleans, jealous of their privileg 



raifed a war againft them, and after many battles fought 
which they had ftill the advantage, they took, plunder 



ed, and razed their city, and banifhed its inhabitants 

It were fruitlefs to dive into the chronology of this 
kingdom, fince we cannot tell, whether the patriarch, 
from whom it has its name, was the real founder of it, or 

fome of his defcendants. As to what profane authors fay 
of it, it is fo mixed with fable, that there is no receiving 
any light from it. However, as this is a fabulous epocha, 
we fhall give our readers a fhort fketch of what we find 
about it, which is as follows : 
Kings of iEthlius is pretended to have been the founder of this 
£ 1«« little monarchy, which was at fir ft diftincT: from that of 

Pifa; this laft having kings of its own for a confiderable 
time. He was Axcceeded by his fon Endymion, who mar- 
ried Afterodia, or, according to others, Chromia,- the 



9 



daughter of Itomus and grand-daughter of Amphi&yor 
(H), bv whom he had three fons, Pceon, Epeus, and Mto 
3us. When thefe were grown up, he promifed his king 
dom to him that fhould win the prize at the Olympic rac< 
iEtolus. ^nd Ep eus P^ved the happy vi&or. iEtolus, however 

flayed with him at Elis, but Pceon, unable to brook the 
lofs of fuch a noble prize, went to feek his fortune elfe- 
where, and fettled in that canton on the ri>*r Axus, which 
took from him the name of Poeonia. Epeus went to the 
ege of Troy, and is fuppofed to have been the architect 
of the Trojan horfe. It was in his reign that Pelops the 

Lydian, or, according toothers, the Paphlagonian, came 

from Afia, killed QEnomaus king of Pifa, feized on his 
kingdom, and took the city Olympia from the Eleans. 

Epeus died without male iflue, and was fucceeded by h» 




brother iEtolus 



This 



was difcovered. She was, however, fpared on account of her 

father, fon, and hufband, who had gained the Olympic prize » 
but from that time an order was made, that the keeper mould ap- 
pear there naked. 

(H) The fabulous poets add, that he was beloved by tfo 
moon, and that he had fifty daughters by her. 
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This prince had not reigned long, before he had the 

misfortune to kill Apis the fon of Jafon at the funeral 
games, which weFe celebrated on the tomb of Azan king 
of Arcadia, and was forced to leave Peloponnefus, and 
went to fettle in ^Etolia, where we iha}l find him in the 
fequel. He was fucceeded by Eleus, who is faid to have 
>een the fon of Neptune, by Eurycyde the only daugh- 
:er of Endymion, and the father of Augeas, who fucceed- 
;d him in the kingdom (I). 



We have already mentioned more than once the large 




table which this prince is faid to have had, and its bem 
>leanfed by Hercules. The truth of the ftory, if we may 
>elieve Paufanias g , was, that he kept fuch large quanti- 
:ies of oxen and flieep, that they had quite covered the 
sarth with their dung, fo that it was become incapable of pro-^ 
hieing either grafs or corn. Augeas therefore hired Hercules 
:o clear his grounds of it, who for his reward was to have 
lis daughter and fome part of his kingdom. When Her- 



:ules had performed the tafk by turning the river over 



:hem (K), Augeas refufed to give him his hire, pretend 
ng, that he had done the job more by cunning than 
abour. The quarrel was referred to Phyleus Augeas's 
;ldeft fon, and he, having given it againft his father, was 




janifhed the kingdom together wkh his client. Augeas, 

jeing afraid of that heroes refentment* 'was forced to 
irengthen himfelf by a double alliance, one with A 6k) r, 
the fon of Phorbas by Hyrmine the daughter of Epeus ; 
ind the other with Amaryncaeus, a ThefTalian<, a man well 
/erfed in the art of war, whom he invited into Elis. To 

bind, 





g Elid. c. 1. 



(I) This is he who, the Greeks pretend, gave his name to this 
kingdom, which was before called Epea from Epeus mentioned a 
little higher. 

Others willing to do Augeas a greater honour, make him the 
fon not of Eleus, but of Elius or the fun. 

(K) This river which fome pretend to have been the Alpheus, 

and others the Peneus, as we obferved in a late note, is by our 

author here called Minyeus, which name Strabo, who fays it was 
the Peneus, thinks, was given it by the long ftay which its waters 
made upon the ground. This etymon is fomething forced, and 
it feems more reafonable to fuppofe, that that river had thofe two 
names, as we find many others to have had (8). 



(8) Paufan. in Elid, c ii. Vid. & Gedoyn. Not, in eund. 
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bind thefe two the fafter to his intereft, he made them his 
aflbciates in the kingdom, fo that when Hercules came af- 
terwards with a powerful army againft him, he met with 
fuch flout refiftance from them, particularly from A6tor 
and his fons \ that he was forced to return and wait for a 
more favourable time. Not long after, being informed 
that thefe brave youths were to go to the Ifthmian games.* 
he went and laid in ambufh againft them, and killed them 
all, and with fuch privacy, that it coft the Eleans fome 

time and trouble to find out the murderer. But when they 
knew that it was Hercules, who by that time was retired 
to Tirynthus, they fent embafladors in vain to the Argives 
to punifh him, and to the Corinthians to interdict the 



Argives from the Ifthmian games,, for fufFering the affaffin 



of thofe who were going to them to live unpunifhed in 
their territories. They could prevail on neither to com-, 
ply With their requeft \ and Hercules, having raifed a pow- 
erful army of Argives, Thebans, and Arcadians, came 
and befieged them, took and facked the city of Elis, and 

was going to let fly his refentment againft. the Pifeans for 
aflifting them, had not the oracle prevented it. Hercules, 
who would not fit down contented till he had conquered 
the whole kingdom, made a prefent of it to Phyleus the 
fon of Augeas, who had formerly decided the quarrel in 
his favour, and with the kingdom reftored him all the pri- 
foners he had taken (L), and among the reft Augeas, 
whom he pardoned upon his account, according to Pau- 
fanias3 others fay. he killed him and Eurytus, another of 
his fons h . 

• 1 

Phyleus, thus recalled to the kingdom, did, however > 
Hay in it but as long as was neceflary to fettle the affa 



of 



h Con£ Diodor. Sicul. 1. iv. & Pauian. Elid. c. ill. 



(L) Thefe prifoners muft have been very few in comparifon of 

thofe .that were killed, iince Paufanias tells us, that the Elean 
women, finding their country almoft itript of male inhabitants,, 
prayed to Minerva* that they might conceive at the very firft 
matrimonial intercourfe ; and that the goddefs having granted 
their requeft, they built a temple to her and called it, Minerva, 
the mother of mankind. And moreover in memory of this fignal 
favour, they called both the place and the river that runs by it. 
Badu, which in their dialed fignifies the fame as ySv, fweet, to 
exprefs the pleafure of that matrimonial intercourfe (gj. 



(yj Id, ibid. c. iii 
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of the ftate, after which he retired to the iiland of Duli- 
chium (M). And Augeas dying foon after, the crown fell 
to his next fon Agafthenes, whofe fon Polyxenus, having 

facceeded him, went to the Trojan war, and was one of 

thofe who returned from thence, and was fucceeded by his 
fon Eleus II. It was in this prince's reign that the Dori- 
ans and Heraclidae made their laft but fucce&ful attempt 
againft Peloponnefus under Hippotes their general, after 
having formerly made feveral fruklefs ones againft k. We 
have already had occafion to fpeak more than once of this 
expedition, for the fuccefs of which, having confulted the 
oracle, they were bid to make choice of a three- eyed gene- 
ral to head them, and met with Oxylus an ./Etolian, 
whom they fuppofed to be the perfon pointed at by the 
oracle, becaufe his horfe and he had but three eyes be- 
tween them. 

Oxylus, of the race of Endymion, had been forced to 
leave his native country a year before for having accidental- 
ly killed, fome fay, his brother Thermius, others fay, Al- 
cidocus the fon of Scopius,,as he was playing at quoits. 
He was then upon his return to iEtolia, when the Hera- 
clidae met him and invited him to be their general. The- 
condition upon which he accepted this office was, that 
when they had conquered Peloponnefus they mould allot 
him Elis, not only as_a reward for his fervices, but be- 
caufe he had a title to that kingdom as being the fixth m 
a. lineal defcent from Endymion the fecond king of it. 
They agreed fo much the more readily to his demand, as 
he was moreover related to them by the mother's fide, his 
great grandmother being fifter to Dejanira, the mother of 
Hyllus the fon of Hercules. The fuccefs of this expedi- 
tion we have feen in the former fe&ions, as well as the 
manner in which they divided their conquefts between 
them, in which they did not fail to give their general the 
kingdom of Elis according to their agreement K 



Oxylus, who expe&ed to have taken ppfTeflion of it 
without any oppolition, found himfelf miftaken, and Dius, 
who was then upon the throne, refufed to refign it to him. 
However, to avoid expofing their troops to a battle, they 
agreed, that each (hould chufe a champion, who fhould 

decide 



Id. ibid. & Apollod. 1. iu Strafe; Geogr. 1 



(M) It is but a* fmall inconfiderable ifland on the Ionian &3 
near that of Cephalonia, it is novy called Dulicha; and TziakkL • 





9 
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decide the right of it by fingle combat, and Pyrechmes, 
an excellent iEtolian (linger, having won the victory in 
favour of Oxylus, he was immediately proclaimed king 
of Elis. We find nothing remarkable concerning either 
bis reign or thofe of his fucceflbrsj he had two fons 

iEtolus and Lajus, the former, of whom, dying young 

was buried under the gate of the city, the oracle having 

ordered that he mould be buried, neither within nor out 

of it. His fon Lajus^ fucceeded him, after which we hear: 

no more of his race, nor indeed of any material tran facti- 
ons in this kingdom, if we except fome of their wars 

with the Arcadian neighbours and with fome other ftates 

of Greece, till we come to the reign of Iphitus, the re- 
viver of the Olympic games, and cotemporary with the 
great Lycurgus mentioned at the clofe of the laft fe&ion. 

Before his reign, Greece had been almoft ruined 
wars and peftilence. Elis feems to have fuffered more than 
any other ftate, fo that thofe games had been interrupted 
for a confiderable time. Iphitus fent to confult the oracle 
concerning the means of appeafing the angry gods and ob- 
taining a remedy againft thofe calamities, and was anfwer- 

ed, that the restoration of thofe games would prove the 
fafety of Greece, to procure which he and his fubje&s were 
exhorted to fet about it, immediately and with all their 

might. He began with offering a facrifice to Hercules 

whom the Eleans believed to have been upon fome accoun 




9 



other exafperated againft them (N). He next caufed 



Olympic the olympic games to fee proclaimed all over Greece, with 
games. a promife of free admittance to all comers, and fixed the 

time for the celebration of them, as we hinted at be- 
fore : he likewife took upon himfelf to be fole prefident and 
judge of thofe games, a privilege which the Pifeansj 
r.eaion^of their neighbourhood, had often fharply difputed 
with his predeceflbrs, and which continued in his defen- 
dants, as long as his line and the regal dignity continued. 

After this the people took upon them to appoint . two pre- 

fidents. 




(N) Paufanius tells us, there was a kind of difpute between 
the Eleans and the reft of the Greeks, whether Iphitus was lineally 
defcended from Oxylus, if he was not, it was not without reafon 
/that he feared the refentment of that god, whofe particular kind- 
nefs to all that were related to him, as Oxylus was, would hardly 
uffer fuch a wrong to go unpuniihed : and this was probably the 
jnotive that induced that roonarcji to begin with . appealing his 
anger by this fatrifice. 
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[idents whom they chofe by vote, and which in time in- 
fed to ten, and at length to twelve. We have fpoken 
& little higher of the plaee where they fat, their office was 
to examine and admit the candidates, and to judge of all 
tfifputes that arofe concerning the victory in all the feveral 

exercifes which were performed in them. 




9 * 
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' § Mr 0 LI a was, fo called, as we have feen a little before, Mtolh 
from JEtolus, the fon of Endymion and brother of Epeus, 
whom he fucceeded in the kingdom of Elis, and from 



which he fled into this country after he had accidentally 



killed Apis, the fon of Jafon^ at fome funeral games 
What people inhabited this country before his coming, 
and what names they had, is not to beguefled at, only thi 
we find, that both they and their neighbours on both fides 
of whom we fhallfpeak by-and-by, were the greateft rob 
bers in all Greece, and continued fo, during many cen 

turies, after Hercules, Thefeus, and other heroes, had ex 



tirpated thofe vermin every-where elfe 



This flip of ground, for fuch it was, had on the eaft the 
Jyocrians, Phocians, and Ozolasans, from whom they 

were parted by the river Evenus, or Licormas. The A- 
carnanians on the weft were alfo parted from them by that 
of Achelous, on the north it had the Dorians with part of 

Epirus, and on the fouth the bay of Corinth; its utmoft 

extent from north to fouth was about forty- eight miles 



that is, from 38 deg. 40 min. to39deg. 28 min, north 



extent 



latitude; and from eaft to weft, where it was wideft_ 
above twenty miles \ that is, from 22 deg. 40 min. to 23 
deg. 10 min. but exceeding s narrow, as it extended north- 
ward and fouthward, efpecially the latter, where it fcarce- 
ly reached 10 miles, and had but one fea- port of any note 
on the Corinthian bay, namely CEnias, fituate on the 
mouth of the Achelous above-mentioned b . 

It had no other rivers but the two we havejuft fpoken, of Rivera, 
the former of which was that on which Hercules killed the 
centaur Neflus, and the latter, which was alfo called 
Thoas from its rapidity, defcended from mount Pindus in 
Macedonia into the Ionian fea. Concerning this laft the 

poets have feigned many ftories, or blended the hiftory 

with 



, * Thucyd. 1. i. Plutarch, in Thefeo. & al. * Vid. Strab. Mela, 
Gluver, &al. 
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with many fables which the reader may Fee in the margin (A)* 
As for its name, fome think it received it from Achelous? 
one of the kings of iEtolia, and others derive it from the 
Greek, and think it was given it by reafon of the falu- 
brioufnefs of its waters c ; but as we meet with three rivers 

of this name d , and in three different countries^ it is not 

likely, they fhouid all have it upon this laft account ; how- 



ever, this of JEzolid. is by far the largeft and moft con 



fiderable, infomuch, that Homer calls it the king of 



rivers. 



The country is very craggy and mountainous, which 
rendered feveral of their cities almoft impregnable, and the 
people fo flout, turbulent, and unruly, that the more polite 
ftates of Greece, and even the Macedonians, tried in vain 
to tame them. The moft noted of thofe cities were thofe 
that follow ; Thermus or Thermius, fituate almoft in the 
fieart of the kingdom, and which became in time the me- 
tropolis of it, furrounded at fome diftance with fueb higfe 
and craggy mountains, that though it was the place where 

the ftatesof the country aflembled, and the repofitory of 

alt 



Citat. 



Euflat* d Vid. Paufan. in Arcad. c. xxxviii. &AucV fop.'. 



(A) This famous river is feigned by the fabulous poets to hatf© 
been the fon of Qceanus and Tethys, and a competitor with Her- 
cules for Dejanira, the king of Calydonia's daughter.. Thefe 
two having engaged in a duel, and Achelous,, finding himfelf 
likely to be worfted by him, changed himfelf firft into a ferpent; 

and then into a bull. Hercules broke both his horns,, and gave 

one of them to Plenty the companion of Fortune. Hence the 
ftory of the Cornucopia* Achelous, finding himfelf flill inferior 
to his rival, turned himfelf into the river of his name, in which 

form he has continued ever fince, or, as others have it, for grief 
and fpight flung and choaked himfelf in it, after he had bribed: 
his rival with the horn of Amalthea or plenty. , 

This poetic hodge-podge of ferpents, bulls, and horns, feems 
to have taken its rife from the ferpentine turnings and windings, 
and likely alfo from the rapidity and noife of this noble river 
which like all others are properly enough faid to be the offspring 
of the ocean and earth. His two horns were its two ftreams, 
where it divided itfelf, and the plenty which thefe brought after 
they were either confined within due bounds, or by. fome other 
way made ferviceable to fertilife the neighbouring plains, might be 

not inelegantly figured by the cornucopia. 
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3II their wealth and treafure in times of danger, yet was it 
not fo much as fortified with a wall, the difficult afcents 
and narrow paffages of the neighbouring mountains being 
deemed fufficient to guard it both from furprize orinvafiom 



It had its fairs and markets, was inhabited by the noblefl: 



and wealthieft iEtolians, and had the firname of Fanae^ 

upon account of the fenate holding their meetings 



1 u in 




there e . 2. Calydon, fituate near the foreft of that name 
where Meleager, accompanied with the nobleft youths c 
Greece, flew the famous Calydonian boar (B). Hither it 
was alfo that Hercules came after he had left Peloponnefus, 
and though he had a numerous fpurious brood fcattered 
over all Greece, yet wanting legitimate iffue, married De* 
janira the daughter of CEneus, king of the country, and 



father to Meleager, and to ingratiate himfelf to the iEto 
iians, either turned the current of the river Achelous, or 
made fuch improvements upon it, as gave rife to the fable 
we mentioned in a late note. This city, which feems to 
have continued for fome time the feat of the ancient JEto* 

iian 



I 

Vid. Strab. Geogr. I. x, Polyb. Byzant. fob. voce 06pjx&« * 



Grenov. not. ineund. 



(B) This fierce and monftrous creature had done fo much mif- 
chief about the neighbourhood, that Meleager king of the coun- 
try, who kept his court at Calydon, was forced to call to his 
affiftance a great number of the flower of Greece to deftroy it. 
The chief of thefe were, Thefeus, Telamon, Peleus, Pollux, and 
lolaus all of them the faithful companions of Hercules, befides a 
number of other heroes. To thefe we may. add the famous Ar- 
cadian princefs Atalanta, who behaved with fuch uncommon 
courage and intrepidity upon this occafion, that Meleager became 
enamoured with her and married her. 

If we may guefs at the bignefs of this monftrous boar by the 
length of his tuiks, Paufanias, who tells us that one of them wasftill 
preferved in the temple of Bacchus in the imperial gardens, fays a 

it was above a yard long (10). 

The poets pretend, that it wasfent by Diana as a punifliment 



Oeneus, for having forgotten her when he facrified to all the gods 



befides at the clofe of the harveft. Paufanias, adds, that he 
was j driven out of his kingdom by a faction, and went to Argos, 
whence he returned again with an army and recovered it again, 
but was perfuaded by the Argolic king to return thither and died 
there. 



( 10) Ajrcad. c, xjvi, 

1 
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lian kings, was built by Calydon the fon of iEtolus f , from 
whom the kingdom was for fome time called Calydonia, 
but refumed its antient one in fome following reign. The 

fituation of this city was very pleafant and commodious, 
being feated upon the river Evenus, which ran quite through 
the midft of it, and having fome pleafant plains round it 

and the Calydonian foreft at a fmall diftance from it : but 
their continual wars with their neighbours obliged them in 
procefs of time to remove the feat of the kingdom and fe- 

nate to Thermus abovementioned, 3, Pleuron, which 
which gave name to a territory, whofe inhabitants were 
firnamed Curetes, becaufe they fhaved the fore-part of 
their heads, left their enemies mould lay hold on it, 

but let the hinder part to grow, that they might be caught 
by it if they offered to run away. Some few more cities 
of lefs note they had, but fewer in proportion than the 
more noted ftates of Greece. 

The iEtolians were in general a ftout warlike people, 
always inured to the trade of war and plunder, feldom at 
peace with any of their neighbours, and. having in general 



the advantage over them by reafon of their fit 





was chiefly in fuch excurfive exploits that they 
nalized their courage, without ftriving to enlarge their 

territories, till fome of the Grecian wars invited them 

out of their dominions, particularly the Theban war, as 

we may fee by- and -by. 

It were, however, needlefs here to give a lift of their 
kings, many of whom have been known to antient authors 
by little more than their names. We have already had oc- 
cafion to mention fome of the defendants of iEtolus, namely 
Calydon, CEneus the father of Dejanira, and his fon Melea- 
ger (C) 5 and to thefe we (hall only add the two heroes of 

his 



f Vid. Byzant. fub. voce. 



* 

(C) The fable fays , that when Althea this prince's mother was 
brought-to-bed of him, fhefaw the three fatal fillers fitting by the 
fire, one of whom, taking a billet out of it, faid, the boy mould 

live as long as it remained unburnt : as foon as they were gone, 
ihe got up and quenched the ilick, and repofited it in a fafe place,. 

When Meleager was come to the kingdom, he unfortunately 
chanced to quarrel with his two uncles at the killing of the boar 
inentioned in the laft note. That young prince having prefented 

the 
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his race, who fignalized themfelves, the one in the The- 
ban, and the other in the Trojan war. 

The firft of thefe was Tydeus another fon of Oeneus, by 
Althea. We have already had occafion to mention him 
in the hiftories of Argos and Thebes. In the firft of thefe 
kingdoms, to which he fled to be expiated for manflaugh- 
ter, he and Polynices having married the two daughters of 
Adraftus, thefe three princes went jointly againft Thebes 
to recover Polynices's right ; and here it was that Tydeus 
performed fuch glorious exploits againft Eteocles", as wc 
have given an account of in that famous war between the 
two contending brothers *. He was there at length mor- 
tally wounded by Menalippus, but before he expired, he 
had the fatisfa&ion to fee his enemy's head brought to him 
by the brave Amphiareus, and took the brutal revenge of 
cutting out his brains and fwallowing them 

His fon Diomedes was one of thofe who fignalized them- 
felves at the Trojan war, he had indeed the good fortune to 
return fafe from it,but meeting with a worfe enemy at home, 
in his faithlefs wife ^Egiale and her paramour Cometes, he 
was forced to retire into Apulia, where he fhared that king- 
dom with' Daunus, as we have feen above f. From this 
time we meet with nothing confiderable in the hiftory of 
this nation, except a few warlike excurfions which they 
made in conjunction with fome of the great ftates of 

Greece, in which they alHfted iometimes as allies,and fome- 

times 

* See vol. v. ch. 17. feci. 3. andlaft page of that vol. £ A- 
pollod. 1. iii. c. 7. f See vol. v, ch. 17. feci. 3. 

♦ " 1 

the head of it to Atalanta, who had given it the firft wound, and 
tfiey endeavouring to take it from her, the contention rofe to fuch 
a height, that the exafperated prince killed them both. Althea, 
feeing her two brothers killed, fell into fuch fury, that (he ran to 
the fatal brand which fhe had faved, and flung it into the fire, up- 
.on which her fon was immediately feized with a burning fever in 

his bowels, and foon after expired. 

Paufanias, who tells us that this fabulous ftory was devifed by 
an ancient tragic poet, named Phrynicus (fuppofed to have flou- 
riftied about the 67th Olympiad) doth not give us a much better 
account of this prince's death, when he tells us upon the credit of 
two other poets, that Apollo killed him with his ©wn hands, be- 
caufe he had taken the part of the iEtolians againft the Curetes, 

mentioned a little higher, in whofe favour that god had declared. 

1 1 1) In P{iocid. c. pxi. 
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times as auxiliaries, and which have been already interfper- 
fed in the hiftory of the foregoing kingdoms, till the famous 
Achaean league which proved fo fatal tp them,and, of which 
wefhall give an account in its proper place. The reft of 
their time was fpent in mutual excurfions between them 
and their neighbours the Dorians and Locrians, of whom 
we are to fpeaknext, and efpecially with the Ozolaeans and 
Acarnanians w T hofe territories lay on each fide of iEtolia. 
Thefe two laft being more obfcure and inconfiderable than 
any of the reft, the reader will find all that we think needs 
fee faid of them in the following note (D). 

The 



r 

(D) The Ozolaeans, as we obferved in the geography of iEtolia, 
were fituate on the eaft of that kingdom. It was a fmall territory 
lying on the north coaft of the bay of Corinth, and extending itfelf 
about twelve miles northward, where it was contiguous with Lo- 
eCris. On the weft, it was bounded by the river Evenus, which 
parted them from iEtolia, and on the eaft they had the kingdom 
of Phocis, fpoken of in the clofe of the fixth lection of this chap- 
ter. Its chief towns were Naupa&us, fituate on the mouth of the 
river abovementioned, which was often contended for, by the JE- 
tolians, and at length became wholly theirs. It was called by that 
name from the Heraclida? building their navy there, with which 
. they invaded Peloponnefus, but is now known by that ofLepanto, 
and was taken from the Venetians by Bajafet. 

The Ozolseans bid fair for being fome of the antienteft inhabi- 
tants of thefe parts, if we admit the etymon which fome give of 
their names, and that they were called fo from the ftench, which 
their clo&thing ( which was the raw hides of wild beafts without 
any drefling gave to their bodies ; for this was all the drefs which 
the firft inhabitants of Greece ufed, till Pelafgus and fome other 



founders taught them a better, as we have feen at the beginning of 



this chapter, and in the hiftory of Arcadia. 

Others think, that this ftinking name was owing to the ftench 
of their rivers and marfties,and others again to the quantity of Ajf- 
phodel or Daffodil which grew in thofe parts, one fort of which 
has an ill fmell, and ufed to be ftrowed anciently over graves : a 
third affirm, that this ftench was caufed by the blood which the 
centaur Neflus fcattered upon the earth, when he was wounded by 
Hercules. 

A more fabulous account of this name, though not fo ill-fcent- 
ed is, that in the reign of Oreftheus the fon of Deucalion, his bitch 
brought forth inftead of whelps, a ftick of wood, which that 
prince caufed to be put into the ground, from which, when the 
fpring came, a vine Sprang forth. Hence they pretended, thaj; 

the name pf Pzoks came nof from of to ftink, but from of<^, 

a branch 
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The Locrians were either the fame people with the Q- 
zoleans, mentioned in the laft note, or fo blended with 

them, 



a branch or fprout ; however that be, Paufanias tells us, the Lo- 
crians, who Were likewife called Ozeles, were fo ill pleafed with 
that name, that they changed it for that of iEtdlians (12); we 
mall fpeak of them in the next place above. 

' As for the Acarnanians, their territories were parted on the eaft 
by the river Achelous, and furrounded by the Ionian fea on the 
weft and fouth, and on the north joined to Epirusj and became af- 
terwards a province of that kingdom (13). 

They were anciently known by the name of Curetes, but whe- 
ther of the fame race with thofe of the Celtic nation mentioned 
. in a former chapter *, or, whether fo called, becaufe like the 
Pleurones they cut off their fore-locks, or whether both were 
not originally of Celtic extraction, is not eafy to determine. 

The name of Acarnanians they afterwards received from Acar- 
nanus the fonof Alcnion. This laft was the fon of Amphiareus 
the noted fouthfayer, whofe wife Eripyle had been bribed by Po- 
lynices with a rich necklace, to determine him to go to the The- 

ban war, for which reafon he left orders with his fon to murder 
her, as we have feen elfe where f . He having executed his fa- 
ther's commands, was fo tormented with furies, that he was 

forced to apply to the Delphic oracle for relief, and was anfwer- 

ed, that if he could find out fome country which had fprung up 
out of the fea, fince his parricide, and did fettle there, he mould 
be freed from his mother's avenging ghoft. After much feeking 
he found this fpot of ground, which the Achelous had thrown 
up, and fettled himfelf there. 

He foon after married Callirhoe, the pretended daughter of 
that river, by whom he had two fons, Arcarnan and Amphoterus, 
the former of whom gave his name to this country (14). Some 
think, that the difference between the Acarnanians and Curetes 
was, that the latter ftiaved the forepart of their heads, and theo- 
ther did not. Again, fome derive the name of Curetes from the 

mount Curius, and others from the Greek #upa* maidens, becaufe 
they affected to go dreft like young women, though in this latter 
fenfe it mould properly be writ ho^oh. We have nothing material 
concerning this nation, except their conftant wars with the Mto- 
lians, at leaft during this epocha. The remainder of their hifto- 
ry will be beft feen in that of Epirus, of which they afterwards be- 
came a province. 

(12) Ibid. c. xxxviii. (13) Strab. Mel. & al. * Vid. fup. 
vol. v. p. 406. & feq. & fub. not. A. f Ibid. ch. 17. fea. 5. 

(14) Paufan. in Arcad. c. xxiv. (15) Vid. Byzant. fab voce A- 
carnania. 
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(them, that they are not eafily to be diftinguiflied by their 
names, or indeed by any thing but their fituation. In this 
refpe£t, they were divided into the Locri Ozolae abovemen? 
tioned, which inhabited the foqthern or maritime part§. 
2. The Locri Epicnemidii, fo called from the mount Cne- 
mis 5 thefe were fituate in the middle : and 3. The nor- 
thern Locri, llrnamed Opuntii from their chief city Opus 

or Opoes, near the coafts of the iEgean or Eubsean fea 
authors, however, are not fo well agreed in the placing of 
the two latter, as the former of thefe ancient nations h . 
Ancient indeed, if we connder that Homer tells us, they 
came to the Trojan war armed with bows and flings, and 
that the Ozoleans carried an early colony into Italy under 
the conduct of their princes Evas and Ajax, and built a city 
there near the Zephynan promontory, from which they 
were called Locri Lpizephyrn ». 

The Ozolean Locrians were divided from the other two 
|>y the whole kingdom of Phocis, of which we have given 
an account in a former fe&ion. Their chief city was Am- 
plifla, fituate on the Eyenus. Herodotus calls it Amphicea, 
and the inhabitants Amphiclea. It was afterwards taken 
by the Phocians, and deftroyed with the reft of the Phocian 
cities in the holy war formerly mentioned, and when it 
was rebuilt, Paufanias tells us it took the name of Ophitea, 
if the text has not been corrupted by his tranfcribers \ (E), 
The Epicnemidian Locrians were the only ones of all the 

three 



1 

h De' his vid. Ptolem. Strab. Mela, Gluver, &al. fub. Citat. 
? Paufan . Achaic. c. xxiii. & Phocid xxxviii. k Id. ibid. vid. & 

Byzant. fub voce A^t«at« & Gronov. not. in Loc. 



fE J This laft is more likely to be the cafe, both becaufe He- 
rodotus no where calls it by this new name, but always Amphicea, 
and more particularly becaufe this laft name doth better agree with 
the etymon which Paufanias himfelf gives of it, which is as fol- 
lows (16). 

A petty king of that country, out of fome fear for his young 
fon, had caufed him to be brought up privately in a very retired 
place, where he was one day in danger of being killed by a wol£ 
but was faved by a ferpent, who twined about and defended him! 
The father, coming at that inftant, and in a fright misjudging the 
matter, let fly an arrow, which killed both the ferpent and hi? 
Ion, and when he was better informed by fome Ihepherds, who, 
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(16) Phocid. c, xxxiy. 
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three who had a right to fend deputies to the grand Am- 
phi&yonian court at Delphos. Their metropolis was ThrO- 
nium, mentioned by Homer, Ptolemy, and other ancient 
authors K They had another city called Cnemis, built at 
the foot of the mount of that name, from which they took Towns ^ 
their appellative. Thofe who defire to know more of thefe no t e . 
ancient cities, as well as of that of Opus or Opoes, belong- 
ing to the other Locrian tribe, may fee an ample defcrip- 
tion of them in the authors above quoted f. How they 
came by their common name of Locrians, whether they 
were colonies of one another, and if fo, which was the an- 
cienteft, is paft our skill to find out. As for their coun- 
tries they afford little worth our farther notice, and all 
that we can add concerning their inhabitants is, that they 
were a brave warlike nation ; and we (hall in the fequel fee, 
that they fignalized themfelves, as much as any others, in 
maintaining the liberty of Greece. 




Doris was fituate on the fouth of Theflaly, being Doris ' 
parted from it by mount Oeta and a ridge of other hills. 
It had on the fouth Phocis and part of iEtolia ; on the 
eaft it was parted from the Locri Epicnemida? by the river 
Pindus, and on the weft from Epirus by that of Ache- 




lous. Other rivers of note it had not. Mountains i 
had in great number, and thofe not inconfiderable ones 
the moft famed were Oeta and Pindus, often mentioned 
in this chapter, which, with fome others of Jefs note, fur- 
rounded it on the north, as the Callidromians did on the 

weft; yet it abounded with fpacious plains and very fruitful : 
the air was fweet and healthy, and the foil capable of be- 
ing improved to all advantages of hufbandry. Its territo- 
ries were not large, they extended only at moft about 
forty miles in length, that is from 39 deg. 10 min. to 
39 deg. 5° mm « anc * about 20 miles in breadth at the 
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wideft, 
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Vid. & Palmer, antiq. Grasc. 1. 4. & alib. paff. 1 Polib Li- 
vy. Paufan. vid. & Palmer. Antiq. Graec. 1. v. & Byz. fub voce, 
m Vid. Ptolem. Strab. Mela, &c. 

1 

had beheld the encounter, he caufed them to be both burnt upon 
the fame funeral pile. 

It feems therefore more probable, that the place was called 
from thence A i ci , from Af*<pt#atec-$«t, both being carried to 
the fame pile, than Ophitea, which has no allufion to that or any 
other part of the ftory (17). 

(17) Vid. Sylburg. Paulmier. & Gedoyn. in. cund. ibid. 
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wideft, orfrom23deg. 10 min. to 23 deg. 30 min. ea# 

longitude. 

This country was called Doris, and the people Pores, 

from Dorus, the fon of Hellen, and grandfon of Deuca- 
lion, who firft peopled, or rather conquered, it, at leaft 
that part of it, which lies below the mountains Oeta and 
Pi'ndus : they were afterwards driven from it by the Cad 
means, and forced to inhabit for fome time aboujt Maced- 
num and the neighbourhood of Pindus, but returned foon 
after to Dryopis (F), and the country about Oeta n , 



where they continued till they made that famous defcent into 

Peloponnefus with the Heraclidse, of which we have fpoken 
in fome former feclions, and whither they carried alfq 
their dialecl: called from them Doric (G). Their chief ci- 
ty was called Doris from the founder of this kingdom. We 

find this metropolis mentioned by Homer, Herodotus, and 



others °. 



2. Eri- 



n flerodot. 1. i. Apollod. 1. i. c. 7. 0 De his vid. Ptolem. 
Strab. &c. Byzant. & Palmer. Ant. Gr. 

(F) A country fituate in the neighbourhood of the mount Oeta 
and Parnaffus, and called Dfryopis, from Dryope the daughter of 



feurypylus, or, as the poets feign, a nymph rayjlhed by Apollo j 



but more probably from an oak, and 0^, voice, from the 
quantity of oaks that grew about the mountain and the ruftling of 
fheir leaves. 

However, the Dryopes valued themfelves very much upon 
their fabulous origin, and called themfelves the fons of Apollo j 
wherefore Hercules having overcome them in light, took them 
prifoners and carried them to Delphos, where he prefented. theni 
to their divine progenitor, who commanded that hero to take 
^hem back with him into Peloponnefu? ? which he accordingly did, 
and gave them a fettlement there near the Afmean and Hermio- 
nian territories ; hence the Afmeans came to be blended with and 

' 9 \ 4 

to call themfelves Dryopes (18). 

(G) The Dorians gave their name, 1 . to this dialecl; of theirs, 
which became much in vogue among the Greeks, but Was pre- 
ferved moft pure by the Meffenians, even through all their vari- 
ous tranfmigrations : 2. to the Doric order, one of the five in 
architecture : and 3 . to the Doric mufic, in bppofition to that 
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jhe Lydians and Phrygians. 

Thefe three kinds of mufic ufed to be played upon three dif- 
ferent kinds of flutes, particularly adapted to each of them, till 
the celebrated Pronomus invented a fourth fort, upon which he 

pould play them all indifferently (19). 

(iS) Paufan. in Meflenic, c. xxxiv. (io ) Paufan. in Boeotic. 

.. . . , 1 ... v.. 

p. xii. Athsen. 4. xiv. c. 7. 
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Chap* 17. fheHiftbrjr of Elis, 

2. Erin Elis, fituate on the moft northern ver^e of 
the kingdom, near the foot of the hills which part Doris 
fr®m Macedonia^ and mentioned by all the ancient geo- 
graphers and hiftorians. 3. Lilaea on the fouthern frori- 




tiers* and adjoining to Phocis. 4. Bium, as it is called 
by Ptolemy, or B^jon, as Strabo and others call it, with 

ibme others of lefs note. 

We have nothing remarkable left concerning thefe peo- 
ple before their naval defcent into Peloponnefus, the par* 
ticulars and fuccefs of which have been feen in the for- 

* I* 

mer fedtions, and heed not to be repeated here. After 
their cohqueft of and fettlement in that Penirifula, in con- 
junction with the Heraclidse, they built aftately teinple to 

Jupiter Tropaeus, in memory of this great event. Such 

indeed it was, and anfwerable to the firname given to that 
deity, fince it almoft overturned the whole ftate of af- 
fairs in all the different kingdoms and ftates of Pelopon- 
nefus, whofe cities were now forced to receive a garifori 

of Dorians, and to fubmit to a foreign government. 




Achaia Propria (H), fo called from Achaeus the Achaia ita 
fon of Xuthus, was originally called iEgialea, from iEgH« amcs * 
aleus the firft king of Sicyon, as fome affirm f 5 others 
think, it comes from the Greek iEgialos, fea-fhore, be- 
caufe above half of it was furrounded with the fea p , but 
whether it was originally a part of the Sicyonifc king- 
dom, or was under its own kings, is not certain 5 the 
latter indeed feems the more probable, becaufe the king, 



who reigned there when Ion the brother of Achaeus came 



to invade it, is Called Selinus by the laft quoted author, 



0 * 

1 > 



whereas there was no Sicyonian king of that name in the 
lift we have left of them, unlefs perhaps Selinus be the 
fame with Telchin, Or Selchin as he is alfo called, the 
grandfon of iEgialeus. However that be, the country 
took then the firname of Ionian j and the people were 
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See vol. v. ch. 17. feet. 2. p Paufan. Achaic. c. i. 



(H) It is called Achaia Propria to diftinguim it from the gene- 
ral name of Achaia, by which Greece itfelf was fometimes call- 
ed, and which was afterwards given by the Romans to one of the 
provinces of it, after they had divided it into two, viz. Mace- 
donia, containing Macedon ia ThefTaly, and .Epirus, and Achaia, 

containing all the remainder of Greece, both inland and the iflands 
about it* 
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called iEgialean Ionians ; and it is likely, that that of 
Achaia war not given to it till the fons of Achseus came 

and invaded it, and drove the Ionians out of it. 
Situation Achaia had Sicyon on the earl, and the Ionian fea 
and extent. on tne we ft ; ^he kingdom of Elis, and that of Arcadia I 

the fouth, and the bay of Corinth on the north : its [x 



utmoft extent was from eaft to weft fomewhat above fifty 
miles, but from north to fouth about half that diftance 



being within the 38th deg. of latitude and 23d of 



t. 




1 
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gitude. Rivers of note it had not, . except the Piereus 
which difcharged itfelf into the Ionian fea, at the mouth 
of which was the city of Olenus, a famous fea- port men- 
tioned by ancient authors, and fo called from Olenus its 

founder, the fuppofed fon of Jupiter, or, according to o- 

thers, of Vulcan. We find another city of the fame 
name in iEtolia r . We fhall have occafion to mention the 

reft of their cities in the following (ketch of their 
ftory. 

h 1 

Xuthus, one of the fons of Hellen, the fon of Deu- 
calion, having been banifhed by his other brothers out of 

ThefTaly after their father's death, under pretence that he 
had embezzeled the royal treafury, came to Athens, where 

Erectheus gave him his daughter Creufa, by whom he had 
two fons, Acbaeus and Ion. After Ere&heus's death, a 
difpute arifing between his fons, Xuthus was chofen um- 
pire between them, and having adjudged the fucceflion to 
Cecrops TI. who was the eldeft, the others drove him out 

of the kingdom, whence he came and fettled in Achaia *, 

and died there. His fon Achaeus did foon after raife a ; 
fmall number of Athenian and /Egialean forces, with 
which he went into ThefTaly, and recovered his grandfa- 
ther's kingdom. He had not reigned long there, before 
he was forced to fly for man-flaughter, and went into La- 
conia where he died, and his pofterity continued, till they 
were expelled from it by the Dores and Heraclidae. 

But, in the mean while, his brother Ion, who was 
' grown very great at the Athenian court, obtained a num- 
ber of forces, and with them invaded this country, then 
called .zEgialea. Selinus then king of it, having but one 
only daughter, inftead of repulfing Jiim, gave her to him 
in marriage, and appointed him his fucceflbr. Ion, have- 

ing fucceeded his father-in-law, built a city, and called 
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q Strab. Mela, $c. ' Vid. Byzant, in voce. * See vol. 
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hy his wife's name Helice, arid from him the ^EgiaJeahl 
were firnamed Ionians ; but the country feems to have, 
retained its ancient name, fince* Homer, in the lift of 
Agamemnon's forces^ makes mention both of it and the 
city of Helice; 

Ion was foon after chofen gerieFal of the Athenian 
forces in their war againft the Eleufians* and was either 
killed in it, or died foon after* and was buried in a fmall 
town of Attica. The crown, however* pafFed to his de- 

feendants, who enjoyed it undifturbed for a confiderable 
time. In the mean while* thofe of his uncle Achaeusj 
and known by the name of Achseans, had fpread them- 
felves in feveral parts of Greece, particularly in the king- 
doms of Argos and Lacedaemon. When therefore they 

came to be driven out of thefe two countries by the Dores 
And Heraclidae, they bethought themfelves of laying claim 
to Achaia* and of driving the Ionians out out of it. They 
had their brave king Tifamenes the fonof Oreftes at their 
head, and pleaded a fuperiority of kindred* being defeended 
from the eldeft fon ofXuthus ; but what they trufted would 

give them a better title was, that they had a good number 
of troops, and among them fome Dores* who agreed to 
affift them in this expedition. Accordingly they came a- 
gainft them with this army, and fent a herald to them td 
demand, that they might be amicably received into their 
territories* without being put to the trouble of invading; 
them by force. The Ionians,. furprifed at fuch art unex- 
pected meiTage, refolved, however, to oppofe their en- 
trance with all their might; They knew* that if they 
were ortce fufFered to fettle in their territories* they wou 
not let any one reign there except their prince Tifamenes^ 
whofe noble extraction and known valour would hardly 
brook a competitor in the government : they therefore re- 
folved to march againft the invaders, and on the very firft 
onfet the Achseans loft indeed their prince, but gained the 
vidtory and purfued it to.the very gates of Helice. The Io- 
nians thus overpowered were glad to capitulate, and to ob- 
tain the liberty of retiring where they thought fit* which, 
being granted to them, they Went into Attica, where Me 




lanthus then reigned, and gave them a kind reception 5 not 

perhaps fo much in confideration of the great fervices which 

their progenitor Ion had done to that kingdom, as to make 1 
ufe of their afliftance againft the Dores,whom he now begari 

to fear. Here they flayed no longer than till the firft ar- 

ehontat, when Mdon's brethren, unwilling to lubmit to 
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their lame brother, invited them among other Grecians to- 
ga and feek their fortune elfewhere *. 

As tor the Achaeans, their prince being dead and the lo- 
niansgone off, his Tons agreed to divide their newconqueft 
by lot j this little kingdom chiefly confifted of the twelve 
following cities, well known to all the Greek writers ; 

namely, i. Helice mentioned above : 2. iEgion or iEgi- 
um, to which the affemblyof theftates was removed after 

the fubverfion of Helice, as toeing the next in dignity and 
bignefs : 3. Olenus : 4, Phares : 5. Rhyphes : 6. Tritia : 
7. Cerynea : 8. Bura : 9. Dymea : 10. JEgcs : 11. JEg\~ 
ra : 12, Pellene. Thefe twelve cities were at firffc divided 
between the four fons of Tifamenes, Diamenes, Sparton, 
Telles, and Leontomenes ; for as to his fifth fon Cometes, 
he was already gone into Ada. Thefe, together with their 
coufin Damafias, the fon of Penthilus, and grandfon of 
Oreftes, having jointly reigned over this new Achaian ftate 
for fome time, agreed again to take into partnerfhip Pre- 

agenes and his fon Patrus, who Were the fovereigns of thofe 

Achaeans who had been baniihed out of Lacedaemon, and 
gave them the fovereignty and territories of a city which 
was called from the laft of thefe Patra. By what appears 
from this divifion of the Achaian government, it feems, 
as if it then became a kind of ariftocracy, rather than a fe- 
ven-fold monarchy, each under a particular prince 5 but 
what (hare the fubje£ts had in it we cannot find out ; only 
it feems from the Ihort sketch Paufanias gives us of it, that 
all thofe cities abovementioned, except Pellene, were in 
fome meafure free cities, and that the ftates ofAchaia ceafed 
not to aflemble themfelves, even when the reft of Greece 
was terribly haraffed with wars and peftilence. In this af- 
fembly it was, that the famous Achaean league was formed, 
into which the Sicyonians came the very firft, and were 
followed by all the other ftates, not only of Peloponnefus, 
but by thofe on the other fide of the Ifthmus $ even at 
length by all Greece, except the Lacedaemonians, who foon 
after entered into a waragainft them, as (hall befeen in the 
next chapter. 

■ 

v/ See vol, v. ch. 1 7. fed. 3. s Vid. Paufan, in Achaic. paff. & 
Plutarch, D. Sicul. & Auct. fup. citat. 
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HAP. XVIII. 



<Ihe Hiftory of the Athenians 



SECT. 




Of the ft.ate (j/Athens, from the eflablifhing annual 

archons^ to the Achaean league* 



1 



HE Athenians acquired that mighty renown which 

rendered them the moft glorious nation in Greece, 
when Greece was in her greateft glory, and which makes 
the Athenian name venerable, even in thefe diftant times, 



under a democratic government, of the beginning of which 
we are now to treat. Though Athens, as we have already 
(hewn, was in ancient times, as indeed moft nations were, 

governed by kings, yet thofe kings were far from being ab- 

Iblute. The beft of them preformed bounds to themfelves, 
and the people prefcribed bounds to the worft. For the A- 
thenians were always friends to liberty, and referved, even 
in the days of Thefeus, fuch an authority in their hands, as 
engaged Homer to difference them from the other nations of 
Greece*. The glorious death of Codrus, who facrificed 
himfeif for his fubjedts, and his fons difputing the fucceffi- 
on, fumimed the Athenians with a pretence for ridding 
themfelves of kings. It was improbable, they faid, thate- 
ver they fhould have fo good a prince as Codrus, and to 

prevent their having a worfe, they could have no king but 
Jupiter b . However, , that they might not feem ungrateful 
to his family, they made his fon Medon their fupreme ma- 
giftrate with the title of Archon ; they afterwards rendered 
that office decennial, but continued it ftill in, that family* 
The extinction of the Medontidse at laft left them without 
reftraint, upon which they not only made this office annual, 
but created nine Archons c ; by the latter invention they 
provided againft the too great power of a fingle perfon, as by 
e former expedient they took away all apprehenfion of 
their Archons having time to eftablifh an optimacy, and fo 
change the conftitution. In one word, they attained now 
what $hey had long fought, the making their fupreme ma- 
giftrates dependent on the people. That 

a Iliad, lib. v. b Schol. in nub. Ariftophan. c Dionyf. Ha- 

licarn. Antiq,. Rom» lib. i. Eufeb. Chron , Paufan , 
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That thefe magiftrates might, however, retain as much 



authority and dignity as might be fufficient to preferve 



order and peace in the commonwealth, they had high titled 
and great honours annexed to their offices. The fir ft was 

ftiled by way of eminence, The Arcbon, and the year was 

diftinguifhed by his name. The fecond was called Baft- 
leus, i. e. king. He too had his peculiar function and his 
particular tribunal. The third had the name of Polemarchos, 
war was his province efpecially, though he had thediree 

tion of many things befides military affairs. The other fix 

had the title of Thefmothetae, common to them all, and 
were looked on as the guardians of their laws and conferva- 
tors of the conftitution. We fhall fpeak of all thefe offices 
diftin&ly in their proper place ; at prefent we intend only 
to give a general idea of that form of government which 

took place on the abolition of the decennial magiftracy in 

Athens. As to the reafons on which the names of the three 
firft magiftrates and their diftincl: offices were founded* 
they are varioufly, and not very clearly, reported. It may 
be, their chief end was to transfer that reverence which 
the common people had for their old magiftrates to thefe 
new ones, by leaving the latter as much of the exterior 
pomp of the former, as was confiftent with the ends for 
which this change was made : as the Romans allowed their 
confuls to have fafces carried before them, and bore with 
the word Rex, when it implied no more than a fupreme fa- 4 
crificer. This change happened at Athens in the twenty- 
fourth olympiad, but in what year of that olympiad ij» not 
well fettled. Creon was the firft of the new Archons, and 
the names of his fucceflbrs, at leaft fuch of them as are re- 
corded in hiftory, the reader will find in the following ta- 
ble, which alfo fhews the years in which they bore that of- 
fice (A). 

An 



(A) The Athenian hiftory takes up fo great a part of thbfe vo- 
lumes which are left us of the ancient writers of Greece, that 

though little has been faid by them in a regular manner of the 
form of that republic, and the power of its magiftrates ; yet the 
,induftry of fuch of the learned as have laboured in this way, and; 
by collecting the fcattered pafTages of Grecian writers, have form^ 
ed treatifes of the Athenian government under its feveral muta- 
tions, have given us fa ch lights on this important fubjeft, that it 
would be unpardonable in us not to fet it clearly and diftin&ly be- 



fore our readers. But previous thereto, it will be neceffary to giv£ 

fome account of thofe laft mentioned authors, that if fuch as per- 
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An exact Table of fuch of the annual archons of Athens 



as are mentioned in hiftory. 



A. a. Ch« 



Olymp. 



684 Creon 
683 Tlefias 
682 Lyfias 



XXIV 



A. a. Ch. 

663 Archimedes 



0 



1 
2 



658 Miltiades 




670 Antofthenes 



xxv 1 1 
3 

xxix 



645 Dropis 



Olymp, 

a 

XXX 

3 

xxxiii 

4 

XXXV 




Da 



ufe this work ftiould be defirous of entering more deeply into the 
Athenian policy, than the conftru&ion of this hiftory will permit 
us to do, they may not be at a lofs for guides! William Poftel, 
who flourifhed in the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, and was de- 
fervedly famous for his extenfive learning, hath written a very cu- 
rious treatife of the Athenian republic, confifting of thirty-five 
chapter?, wherein he handles concifely the functions of the Athe- 
nian magiftrates, the rights of the people, and the dependency of 
the feveral parts of the Attic conftitution on each other {ij. But 
if the fuccinctnefs of Poftel leaves any doubt on the minds of his 
readers, Sigonius' s four books, with his fcheme of the Athenian 
hiftory, will ftrfficien try fupply it. Sigonius was a man of much 
reading, vaft diligence, and had a mighty affection for this kind of 
writing, as appears from the many other works of the fame kind 
which lie compofed (z). This excellent perfon was a profeiTor in 
the univerfity of Modena, and, by that time he was twenty years 



of 



age 



had acquired fuch a ftupendous knowledge in hiftory 
and politics, as rendered him the wonder of all who knew him. 
As Sigonius exceeded Poftel, fo Sigonius himfelf hath heen tran- 
fcended by Ubbo Eminius, rector of the univerfity of Groningen, 
who,, having refolved upon a work of the fame nature, made his 
defcription extend not only to the Athenian, but to all the repub- 
lics of Greece, and ordering it fo, that this defcription made but 

one-third part of his work, the two former parts containing an 
«xa£l defcription of ancient Greece, and a regular hiftory of its 
inhabitants, collected in the words moftly of original writers (3). 
If to thefe we add the almoft numberlefs treatifes of the very 
learned Meurfius on every part of the Athenian government (4.', 

there 



(1) Tractatus de Repub. five Magiftratibus Athenienfuim. 
(2) De Republica Athenienfium Venetiis 1565, 8vo. (3) Vetus 
Grscia Opus diftinctum in Tomos tres. (4) Themis Attica, .Ce'- 

sropia, Lection, 
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A. a. Ch. 
639 Damafias I. 



634 Epasnetus 



623 Draco 



608 Ariftocles 



Megacles 



599 

598 Ph ifombrotus 
597 Solon 



Olymp. 

2 

xxxv i 

.3 

xxxix 

2 

xliii 

4 
xlv 

2 



A. a. Ch. 



Oly mp. 



$96 Dropides 



591 Euorates 
590 Ci 



mon 



582 Damafias II. 



576 Archeftratides 



569 Auftomenes 



561 Hippoclides 



560 Comias 

559 Hegeftratus 



552 .Euthydemus 



547 Euxiclides 



543 Alcseus 



532 Heraclides 




4 

xlvi 
1 

xlvii 

* 

2 

1 

3 

xlix 

3 
li 

1 

lii 

4 
liv 

4 

lv 
1 

2 

Ivi 

2 

lviii 
2 

lix 
2 

kii 
I 



523 Miltiades 




2 

Ixviii 



0 



Ifagoras an, incert. 

Ixix 

Aceftdrides an. incert. 

lxx 

Myrus 



496 Hyparchus 

495 Philippus 

494 Themiftocles 



an. incert. 



lxxi 

2 



492 Diognetus 

491 Hybrilides 

490 Phcenippus 



488 Ariftides 
487 Anchifes 

486 Acratides 



484 Leoftratus 

483 Nicodemus 
482 Aphephon 



480 Callias qui & 

Caliiades 
479 Xanthippus 
478 Timofthenes 
477 Adimanthus 



476 Phaedon 

475 DromocKdes 

474 Aceftorides 




"4 




4 



2 

* 

3 

4 



Ixxiii 

I 

2 




lxxiv 

1 

2 




Ixxv 



t 



2 




4 

Ixxvi. 

1 

2 




4-73 Menon 



there can no queftion be made, but that this point may be as 

thoroughly underftood as any thing of the fame nature can be. 
But as things are never perfect at firft, fo we held it more reafon 



able to refer the particular 



of the power of the archons 



and the conftrudion of the Athenian democracy to its fettle 

ment by Solon, than to perplex the reader with antici pations o; 
repetitions. 
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473 



Menon 



47 2 
47 



*> _ _ 

Chares 
Praxierg 



Olymp. 

.4 

Ixxvii 

i 

■ 

* 

2 



470 Demotion 
469 Phaedon 



468 Theagenides 

467 Lyfiftratus 

466 Lyfanias 

465 Lyfiftheus 



464 Archidemides 

463 TJepolemus 
462 Conon 

1 Euippus 




460 Phaciclides 

459 Philocles 

458 Bion 

457 Mnefltides 



456 Callias 
455 Sofiftratus 
454 Arifton 

453 Lyfi crates 



452 Chaerephani 
4.51 Antidotus 
450 Eutydemus 
449 Pedieus 




4 

Jxxviii 

1 

2 




4 

lxxrx 

1 

2 




4 

]xxx 

I 

2 




448 Philifcus 

447 Timarchides 

446 Callimachus 

445 Simachides qui & 



4 

Ixxxi 

1 

2 

3 

Ixxxii 

I 

1 

2 

3 
4 

Ixxxi ii 

1 



2 




Lyfimachides 



444 Praxiteles 
443 Lyfanias 
442 Diphiius 

441 Timocles 



^ 4 

Ixxxiv 

1 
2 

3 
4 




a. Ch 



Olymp 



440 Myrichides five 

Marichidas 
439 Glaucis 
438 Theodorus 

437 Euthymenes 



Ixxxv 




1 



2 




436 Naufimacbus q 

& Lyfimachus 
435 Antichides 

434 Charis 

433 Apfendes 



4 

Ixxxvi 




1 



2 




432 Pythodorus 
431 Euthydemus 
430 Apollodorus 
429 Epamion 



4 

Ixxxv ii 

1 

2 




428 Diotimus 
427 Euclides 
426 Scytodorus qui 

& Euthydemus 

425 Stratocles 



4 

Ixxxvi ii 



1 

2 





424 Ifarchus 

423 Aminias 
422 Akaeus 
421 Ari&o qui & 

Ariftion 



▼ 

4 

Ixxxix 

1 

2 






\ 



t 

420 Ariftophilus qui 

& Aftyphilus 
419 Archias 
418 Antiphon 

417 Euphemus 



xc 




1 



2 




416 Ariftomneftus 
415 Chabrias . 
414 Pyfander 

413 Cleocritus 



412 Callias 

411 Theopompus 



410 Glaucippus 



4 

XCl 

I 

2 

3 

' 4 

xcii 

r 

2 

3 



409 Di© 
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a. 



Ch. 



409 Diocles 



OJymp. 

4 
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408 Eufternon 

407 Antigenes 
406 Cailias 



XCJU 

1 

2 




405 



Alexias 



404 Pythodorus 
403 Euclides 
402 Micio 
401 Zenetetus qui 

& Epenetus 



4 

xciv 

» 

r 

1 
2 

3 

4 



400 Laches 



399 



Ariftocrates 



398 Itycles 
397 Lyfiades 



396 Phormio 
395 Diophantus 



xcv 
1 
2 

3 
4 

xcvi 



Y 



394 



Eubulides 



393 Arches qui & 



Demoftratus 



39 2 



Philocles 



391 Nicotejes 
390 Demoftratus 
389 Antipater 



3 

4 

Xcvii 

I 

2 




388 Pyrrhi'o qui & 

Pyrghion 
387 Theodotus. 

386 Myftichidcs 
385 Dexiteus 



.4 
xcviii 




1 



2 

3 

4 



i 



6 



A. a. Ch. 

* 

377 Cailias 



Olymp 



384 Diotrephes 
383 Phenoftratus 
382 Menander qui & 

Evander 
381 Demophilus 



1 

2 




380 Pytheas 
379 Nicon 

378 Naufmicus 



1 



4 

c 

1 

2 

3 



4 
ci 

2 



376 Chariander 
375 Hippodamus 

374 Socratides 



373 Aftius five Afteus .4 




372 Arifthenes five 

Alcifthenes 
371 Phraficlides 
370 Dyfnicetus 
369 Lyfiftratus 



cu 




I 



2 




368 Naufigenes 

367 Polyzelus 

366 Cephifodorus 

365 Chion 



4 

• • • 

cm 
1 
2 




364 Timocrates 

363 Chariclides 



4 

civ 
1 
2 



?62 

%-0 



Molio five Melon 



361 Nicophemus 



360 Cailimedes 

359 Euchariftus 
358 Cephifodorus 
357 Agathocles 



3 
4 

cv 
1 

% 




4 
cvi 



356 Elpines feu Elpinius 1 
355 Califtratus 
354 Diotimus 



353 



Eudemus 



352 Ariftodemus 



xcix j 351 Thefialus 



2 
3 

4 
cvii 

1 

2 



350 Apollodorus 
349 Callimachus 




4 



348 Theophilus 
347 Themiftocles 
346 Archius 
345 Eubulus 



cvni 
1 

2 




344 Lycifcus 



•4 

cix 
1 



343 Py th o- 
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a, Ch 
343 Pythodorus 

34^ " 
341 



Olymp 



Sofi 

Nicomachus 




340 Theophraftus 

339 Lyfiniachides 
338 Charondas feu 

Charonidas 

* * 

337 Pfrrynicus 



336 Pythodorus 

335 E 



334 



Cteficles 



333 Nicorates 



33 2 N 



33 



Ariftophanes 



330 Ariftophon 

329 Cephifophon 
328 Euthycritus 

327 Hegemon 

326 Chremes 
325 Amides 



324 Hegefias 
323 Cephifodor 
322 Philocles 



321 Archippus five 



Apollod 



orus 



320 Neaechmus 
319 Apollodorus 
318 Archippus 

317 Demogenes 



316 Democlides 

315 Praxibulus 

314 Nicodorus 

313 Cheophraftus 



2 




4 

cx 
1 

< 

2 





CXI 

I 

1 

2 





CXU 
I 

■ 

2 





1 

f 

2 




4 

cxiv 
1 

2 





4 



CXV 

I 

2 

3 
4 

cxvi 
1 

2 

3 
4 



A. a. Ch, 



I- > 4 



* 

Olymp, 



2 




* 

312 PtoIemQ 
311 Simonides 
310 Hieromnemon 
309 DemetriusPhalereus^ 

cxviii 

308 Charinus five 

Ccerinus 
307 Anaxicrates 
306 Coraebus five 




1 



2 



Cory bus 

305 Xenippus five 

Euenippus 






4 



304 Pherecles 
303 Leoftratus 
302 Nicocles 
301 Calliarchus 



cxix 

4 

X 

2 




300 Hegamachus 

299 Eu&emon 

298 Mnefidemus 

297 Antiphates 



4 

cxx 

■ 

I 

* 

2 




296 Nicias* 

295 Nicoftratus 
294 Olympiodorus 
293 Philippus 



4 

cxxi 
1 

2 




290 Philippus 



279 Gorgias 
278 Anaxicrates 

277 Democles 



271 Pytharatus 



264 Diognetes 



140 Antitheus 



60 Herodes. 



4 

cxxii 
3 

cxxr 

2 

3 

4 

cxxvii 

2 

cxxix 

1 

I 

clxxx 

2 



As 
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■ 

As we are obliged to gather the hiftory of Athens at the 
entrance of this period from fuch paflages in far later hifto- 
rians as have a retrofpe£tive view thereto, the reader can- 
not expedl: that it mould be very exa&ly connected. He 
will fee from the foregoing table, that the names of many 

of the archons are loft ; and of feveral which remain, we 
know nothing moj-e, than that they were archons in fuch 
a year, which is frequently difcovered from Writers of other 
nations, who, for the better fettling the fads of which they 
wrote, referred them to the years in which fuch and fuch 
perfons were archons ; becaufe anciently the Athenian fto- 
ry was better known than that of any other people, and 
therefore ferved the purpofe of hiftorians in this refpedfc 
perfectly well. If the people laboured for power in A- 
thens, the nobility were likewife defirous of preferving it 
to themfelves, and tho 5 they frequently found it neceflary 
to give way to popular humours, yet they generally fell up- 
on expedients, which in the end defeated the defigns of the 
people, and hindered them from attaining that meafure of 
authority they fought. The archons were from the begin- 
ning of the democracy chofen by the people, but they 
were chofen out of the nobility, and they ftill retained one 
privilege of the ancient magiftrates, which very probably 
bore hard upon the people, viz. that of deciding all caufes 
that came before them, according to their own notions 
of right or wrong ; for as yet the Athenians had no writ- 
ten laws, but every magiftrate K a£ted according to the prin- 
ciples of natural equity. 

The more populous the city grew, and the greater 
wealth its citizens acquired, the lefs eafily were they go- 
verned. Merchants from Syria and Egypt very, probably 

gave them firft to underftand the expediency of written 
Jaws, which might ferve to rule the magiftrates as well as 

the people. This once inculcated, the Athenians would 

not be at reft without them ; the fame fpirit, which had 
compelled former alterations in government, made it ne- 
ceflary now, that laws fhould be compiled, and there- 
fore the nobility pitched upon Draco to undertake this ar- 
duous employment (B). 

Draco 

f 1 Suidas. in AfctKuv. 

p 

(B) When it is faid, that Draco firft gave laws to the Atheni- 
ans, it muft be underftood in an extenfive fenfe, for otherwife it 
is certain, that Ceres was the firft who taught the Athenians to 

' lead a focial life, and to become fubjecV to the wifeft amongft 

them, 
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Draco was archon in the fecond, though fome fay in*Year 
the laft, year of the thirty- ninth olympiad, when it is fup-^ 00 ^ 



pofed he pubiiftied his laws. Though the name of thischrifty 
great man occurs frequently in hiftory, yet we no where 
find fo much as ten lines together relating to him and his 
inftitutions, which is certainly the reafon that the collec- . 
tors of Greek hiftory have written fo fuperficially about 
them. We cannot pretend to fupply their deficiencies ; 
but from the fcattered fragments relating to him, we will 
give the reader the beft account of him and his laws that 
we can. He was without doubt a man noble by birth, 



and endued with high qualifications. He was learned 
virtuous, and a true lover of his country, but at the fame 
time fevere in his temper, and extremely rigid in the rules 
which he laid down for the government of Athens c . He 
efteemed the taking away of life fo high a crime, that, to 
imprint a deep abhorrence thereof in the minds of men, 
he ordained, that procefs fhould be carried on even againft 
inanimate things, if they had accidentally caufed the death 
of any perfon. So that for inftance, a ftatue, which had 
fallen upon and killed a man, was banifhed, it being ren- 
dered criminal for any one to keep it in Attica f . Happy 
had it been for himfelf and for his country, if the fame 
fpirit of humanity had reigned throughout his inftitutions ; 

but 

c . A. Gellius. Noft. Attic, lib. ii. c. 1 8. Tatian. Orat. cont. 
Gnecos. Clem. Strom. 1. i. f Paufan. Attic* 



them, that their wifdom might be made generally beneficial. It 
is commonly believed, that Ceres gavethefe laws by her favourite 
Triptolemus, and we are farther told what thofe laws were, the 
whole body of them being comprized in one line ; Honour your 
parents ; Wodhip the gods j Hurt not animals (5). o Thefe pre- 
cepts were retained likewife by Draco, and made the very foun- 
dation of his inftitutions, yet notwithuanding all this, he was, in 
the fenfe we ufiially take the word in, the legiflator of the Athe- 
nian, fmce he firft reftrained the magiftrates from pronouncing ar- 
bitrary judgments, and declared what actions were criminal, and 

in what manner fuch as committed them mould be punilhed. 



(5) Porphyr. de Abftinentia. 

* The authors having in the hiftory of the Phrygians, Athe- 
nians, and Achaeans, changed their chronology* adding live years 
to the time between the flood- and the birth of Chrift, making it 
3003 years, it is thought proper to take notice of it in this place. 
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but fo it was, that he punifhed all things with death, even 

indolence ; and the taking of an apple was as feverely punifh- 
ed as facrilege, for which he himfelf afligned this reafon ; 
Small faults feem to me worthy of death, and for the moft 

flagrant offences I can find no higher punimment K The 
care of executing thefe laws he intrufted chiefly with the 
Ephetse, a court we have heretofore mentioned, which he 
took upon him to reform in many refpecls, whence he isr 
by fome faid to have inftituted it, but that is a miftake* 
He did indeed make it fuperior to the Areopagus, to which 
it was before inferior, and Solon, reftoring the precedency 
of the laft-mentioned court, has been by a like miftake 
reported to be the inftitutor thereof h . Draco was far in 
years when he gave laws to Athens ; fome have been of 
opinion, that he borrowed moft of his principles from the 
books of the Phoenicians, but this can hardly be proved 1 5 
certain it is, that his inftitutions were not ftiled Nomoi* 
but Thefmoi, i. e. not laws, but fanclions, as if they pro- 
ceeded from more than human wifdom k ; but this did not 
hinder their falling into diflike with the Athenians, even 
in his life-time ; and as their diflike was always fatal, he 
was obliged to retire from Athens, from whence he went 

to the ifland of iEgina, where he was received with the 
higheft refpec"t ; but the favour of the inhabitants of tha£ 

country proved more fatal to him than the hatred of the 

Athenians. For coming one day into the theatre, the 
audience, to fhew their regard for him, threw, as the 

cuftom of that age was, their bonnets and cloaks upon 
him, and the multitude of thefe being very great, they 
ftified the old man, who was too weak to difengage him- 
felf from that load, their inconfiderate kindnefs caft over 
him Ariftotle tells us, that Herodicus was wont to fay^ 
That his inftitutions feemed rather to have come from a 
dragon than a man, alluding to his name m , and Demades 
rendered himfelf famous by obferving, that Draco's laws 

were not written with ink, but blood \ It may be the 
violence of the age in which he lived, and the natural tur- 
bulency of the Athenian people, made that legiflator have 

recourfe to fo harfh a method ; for that he was not- of 

altogether 

8 Plutarch, in vita Solon. h Potter's Archaeolog. vol. i. p. 
102. 1 Jofeph. contr. Apion. k JElizn. hift. var. 1. viii. 
10. 1 Hefych. Jlluft. de Philof. m Rhet, 1. ii. g, 23. 

* Plutarch, in vie. Solon, 
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altogether fb favage a temper, as he is generally reprefenteo^ « 

may be probably conjectured from thofe fragments of his 
laws which are yet undevoured by time, and from the- 
knowledge we have of his- being ftrongly inclined to poetry* 
a ftudy feldorh agreeable to cruel minds 0 (C). 

Nothing confiderable happened at Athens from thetfearofthe 
time of Draco's archonfhip, till that republic engaged her- Flood,*^. 

jfelf in a war with the Mityleneans about the city of Si-^ ft be g 0 o r g 
geiurri, which was feated near the mouth of the river Sca- 
iuander; the Athenian army was commanded by Phrynon, 
a perfoh equally remarkable for Wie comelinefs of his forrri 
and the generality of his mind. The Mityleneans were 
commanded in chief by Pittacus$ one of the famous fages. 
of Greece ; as thefe commahders looked on the honour of 
their feveral countries to be engaged in this bufinefs, 
exerted their utmoft abilities with equal fuccefs. At laft 

thefe thiefs met in fingle combat* wherein Phrynon de-- 

G 2 pended 

Vide Note G. 





i 



. JP) Ariftotle fpeaks very flightly of Draco's laws. He fays/ 

they had nothing extraordinary in them except their cruelty (6); 

which expreflion, as I apprehend, hath given occafion to the cen- 
tres of many other authors. With refpeft to Draco's laws^ 
what fragments ftill remain put it not in our power to decide ei-, 
fher for him or agamft him. Porphyry hath preferved a part of 
One of his laws, which runs thus : It is an everlafting law in At- 
tica, that the gods are to be worftiipped, and the heroes alfo, ac J 
cording to the cuftoms of our anceftors and in private only, with 
good words,- firft-fruits, and annual libations (7). This feems to 1 
have been a commentary on Triptolemus's laws, and is declara- 
tive only of the manner in which the gods and heroes ought td 
be worfliipped. Hefychius (S) mentions a law* whereby a per- 
fon, eafmg himfelf in the temple of Apollo, was adjudged to fuf- 
ier death. It is highly likely, that, amidft the difturbances which, 
made laws neceffary, Draco faw, or at leaft thought he faw, a 
necelfity of punilhing very feverely, fmce the lieentioufnefs. of the 
people was grown to fuch a pitch, that nothing . but harm mea- 
sures could force them within their, former bounds. After all; 

the extravagant feverity of his Thefmoi or Sanctions, like an edge 
too finely ground, hindered them from ftrikirig deep, fo that by- 
degrees they grew into diffuetude, fo that the commonwealth, 
ftood more in need of new laws, than ever (he ftood in need of 
raco's. 



r 




- (6) Arift. Polit. lib. ii. c. 10. (7) De Abftinent. (8) Ap. 
Ant, Thyf. Coll. leg.. Ath. & Rom. 
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pended on his valour only, but Pittacus made ufe of craft 



for concealing behind his fhield 
denly entangled Phry 



he therewith fud 



nd 



fily flew 




but this 



putting an end to the war, Periander, tyrant of 



Co 



th 



difpute to his arb 



pofed, and both partie 



g 



fubmitted th 



t 



belong to the Athenians. This happened 
of the forty -third olympiad p (D) 



he decreed, that Sigeium fhould 



third year 



Yearofthe About feven years after this war was ended, Athens 
Flood, 2404. was torn by civil diflenfions; Cylon, a man of a mo ft an- 
Chrift 599 C c i ent family, fon in-law to Theagenes tyrant of M™- 0 




whofe affable behaviour had gained him many friends, and 
whofe great riches procured him many dependants, formed 
in his own mind a defign of feizing the fupreme power 
this he communicated to fuch as he thought were fit 



to be 

fted with fo important a fecret, and they concurring 
witft him in his undertaking, it was agreed to confult the 
oracle of Apollo, when would be the fitteft time for them 



to put this 



defign 



in execution. The oracle anfwered 



When the citizens were employed in celebrating the high- 
eft feaft to Jupiter. Cylon and his aflbciates waited, therer 
fore for the forty-fifth olympiad, and, when many of the 
citizens were gone to the Olympic games, the confpirators 
made themfelves mafters of the citadel. Megacles, who 
was at that time archon, with his eight aflbciates and the 

whole 



p Polyaen. Stratag, lib. i. c. 25. Plutarch, de Malign. Herodot. 



(D) The war between the Mityleneans and the Athenians 
about the city of Sigeium hath coft the learned a good deal of 
trouble. Herodotus doth not fay any thing of Pittacus in the 
account he gives us of this bufmefs ; but Plutarch alledges this as 
one inftance of his malignity, and the little inclination he had to 
do any but the Athenians juftice (9). But then Plutarch, in com- 
mending exceffively Pittacus's enfnaring Phrynon, feems to fpeak 
him a little prejudiced on that fide, at leaft as the rules of honour 
are now fettled. Polyamus tells this ftory without making any 
farther comment thereon, than that Pittacus was undoubtedly the 
firft inventor of the art of net-fighting ( 1 o), which was afterwards 
common among the Romans in their (hews, but with this differ- 
ence from Pittacus's behaviour, that the Retiarius fought openly 
with his net and his dagger, whereas Phrynon thought nothing 
of a net till he found himfelf intangled in it. 

(9) Plutarch, de Malign. Herodot. . (10) Poly sen. Stratag. 

*** • "1 
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whole power of Athens, immediately befieged them there- 
in, and Cylon and his party found themfelves fo exceed- 
ingly diftrefled, efpeciaily for provifions and water, that 
they knew not what to do. Their chief and his . brother 
found means to make their efcape, but the meaner fort 
were left to fiii ft for themfelves In this extremity they 
fled to the temple of Minerva, and took fan&uary therein; 

Megacles perfuaded them with much ado to come down 

from thence, and to put themfelves upon their country ; 

when t,hey aflented to this, they tied a cord to the image 
of the goddefs and carried the clew with them, to de- 
monftrate that they were ftill under fan&uary ; but unfor- 
tunately, as they pafled the temple of the furies, the line, 
fnapt of itfelf, and Megacles and his officers, confirming 



this into a renunciation by the goddefs, fell upon them 



without mercy, and put them to death as faft as they could ; 
fuch as were without the temple were immediately odif- 
patched : fuch as retired thither again were killed at the 
feet of the altars. In a word, none efcaped but fuch as 
bribed the wives of the officers of juftice. But this did not 

put an end to the fedition ; the remains of Cylon's faction 
created great difturbances, not by pretending to domineer 
over their countrymen, but by infinuating, that the viola- 
tion of Minerva's fandtuary had drawn down the anger of 
heaven, of which all the crofles that happened to the re- 
public were cited as indubitable proofs. Thefe difcourfes 
had fuch an effect, that Megacles and his officers were ftiled 
execrable, and held -to be perfons under the peculiar dif- 

pleafure of the gods r . What happened in confequence of 

this we (hall (hortly fee : In the mean time let us obferve 



that the oracle of Apollo juftified itfelf, by declaring that 
Cylon and his adherents miftook the feaft ; that intended by 
the oracle being the Diafia held in Athens to the honour of 
Jupiter, and not the Olympic games f (E). 

G 3 While 



« Herodot. 1. v. Thucyd. lib. i. r Plutarch, in vita Soloiu 

f Dacier. in Plutarch ubi fupra. 



(E ) There was for a long time after the democracy took place 
a ftrong party againft it, who left no meafures untried in order, if 
poffible, to reftore their ancient form of government. Cylon* 
as a man of quality, repined at the fudden change of the m agi- 
tates and at the thoughts of afking that as a favour which he 

apprehended to be due to him as his birth-right. The defign of 

fazing 
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While Athens was in this confufion, the Megarenfian^ 

attacked Nifea, and having taken it, afterwards drove the, 
Athenians out of Salamjs, which the latter endeavoured 




recover, but in vain, for the Megarenfians, continually 

victorious, cut off fuch numbers of them, that at lalh 
defpairing of fuccefs and afflicted with the mighty lofs they 
had received, the Athenians made a law, that it fhould be 

capital for any one to propofe to attempt the recovery of 
Salamis l . About this time alfo the city was exceedingly 
diflurbed with fuperftitious fears and frightful appearances : 
this moved them to confult the Oelphic oracle, and the 
anfwer they received was, that the city mu ft be expiated. 
Upon this Nicias was ferit to Crete to bring from thence. 



Epimenides the Pheftian, who was reputed a holy man, be 
Joved of the gods, and one who had deep Ikill in the my 
lleries of religion. He coming to Athens took fome flieep 
that were all black, and others that were all white 3 thefe 

he led into the Areopagus, and turning them loofe there, 
directed certain perfons to follow them, who fhould mark 



where they couched, and there facrifice them to the local 



deity. This being done, altars were erected in all thefe? 
places to perpetuate the memory of this folemn expiation. 
Epimenides directed alfo many temples and chapels to be 

erected without the city 3 two of which have been parti- 

cularly 



t 



Plutarch, ubi fupra. 



feizing the citadel, if it had fucceeded, would in all probability 
have ended the difpute in his favour, but the number he drew 
together, proving far inferior to thofe who were under the di- 
rection of the archons, obliged him to act otherwife than he ex- 
pected, and tp endure a fiege where he hoped to make a conqueft 
(11;. In the citadel there were two temples to Minerva, that 

feated in the middle was ftilcd Parthenibn, alluding to her conftant 



prefervafion of her virginity : it was afterwards burnt by the 
Ferfians, but repaired by Pericles with fuch (kill as well as magni- 
ficence, that the remains thereof are to this day admirable, and 
ihew it to be one cf thefineft ftructuresin the world (12). As 

to the proceeding againft CyWs confederates, it was againft the 



common cuftom of Greece, yet in thefe refpects they were more 
fcrupulous than any other people, as we lhall fee in the fequel of 

this hiliory, when we come to fpeak of the ordinances relating to 
their religion. 



f 1 1 ) Herodot. Thucyd. Plutarch, in vvfi, Splpnis. ( 1 2) Cecropi^ 
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cularly noted, viz. the chapel of Contumely, and the cha- 
pel of Impudence. He is reported to have looked willfully 
on the port of Munychia for a long time, and afterwards 
to have faid to thofe that were near him, How blind is man 

to future things, for did the. Athenians forefee what mi f chief 
will one day be derived to them from that place, they would eM 

it with their teeth u . This prediction was fulfilled two 
hundred and feventy years after, when Antipater conftrain- 
ed the Athenians to admit his garifon into that place. 
During his ftay at Athens he became intimately acquainted 

with Solon, who was already taken noticeof for his mining 
parts and admirable moderation. As for Epimenides, the 
Athenians were highly fatisfied with what he did for them, 
and, in token of their gratitude, offered him prefents of 
great value and confiderable honours ; but he requefted only 
a branch of the facred olive, and this being given him, he 

returned well- fatisfied to Crete x (F). 



G 4 



It 



u Diogen. Laertius. in vita Epimen. x Plutarch, in vita Solon. 



(F) This Epimenides was a very extraordinary perfon, as we 
fhall have occalion to (hew in the hiftory of Crete. Here we have 
nothing to fay of him farther, than what relates to luftrating of 

cleanfmg cities, Diogenes Laertius tells us, that he was the inventor 
of this art, or rather that he was the iirft that luftrated houfes or 

fields, which, if fpoken of Greece, may be true, forMofes had 

long before taught fomething of this nature to the Jews. This was 
pra&ifed on the great day of atonement, which might very well 
be called the annual luftration of Ifrael. Upon that day the prieft 
took for himfelf a young bullock, and for the people two goats ; 

the bullock the prieft offered for himfelf : then he caft lots upon the 
goats, one was called the goat of Jehovah and was offered ; 
the other Azazel, or as we tranflate it, the fcape goat ; the lajser 
was prefented alfo before the altar of God, and the prieft, laying 
his hands upon him, confefTed all the iniquities of the children of 
Ifrael and all their tranfgrefTi on s, which Mofes calls putting them 
upon the head of the goat, which was then fent away into the 

wildernefs,^£ aufe he bore upon him all their iniquities unto a land of 
feparation (\%). The reader will eafily fee that we have given 

this account of the fcape-goat here, that he might apply it to what 
is faid of Epimenides's method of cleanfing the city of Athens, 
which has a vifible refemblance thereto, and was in all probability 
copied therefrom, or from the cuftom of fome other eaftern na- 
tion, which originally borrowed it from the Hebrews. There 

were 

(13) Leviticus xvi. 
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It was about this time that Solon, whom we before men- 
tioned, began to ftiew himfelf to his countrymen, and to 

difplay 



were, however, other ceremonies pra&ifed for the fame purpofe, 
Tzetzes in his poetical chronicle has given us a very remarkable 
account of the manner in which luftr^tions were made, their caufesj 

and efFe&s.. 



Thus was in ancient times luftration made ; 
When any city groan'd beneath the weight 
Of famine, plague, or worfe calamity, 
Forthwith a grateful victim was prepared, 

"Which at the holy altar when they had placed, 
They caft upon the pile, cheefe, cakes, and figs j 
Then linking quick feven times its genitals 

With fea-leeks, and wild-figs, and other fruits* 
Rude nature's product without help of art, 
Burn it with wood cut from unplanted trees. 
Next towards the wind the fportive aflies caft 
Upon the fea ; thus they the dreadful ills, 

With which the city laboured, drove away -(14), 



« 

As to Epimenides, Strabo reports, that he made a great ufe of 
verfesandof hymns in his purifications ( 15), and Suidas tells us* 
that he wrote in verfe many rules and inftru&ions for thefe fort of 

rites (16). Laertius reports, that as he was about to mark out a 
plage for a temple to three nymphs, a voice from heaven gave 

him this direftion, not to the nymphs, but to Jupiter. Befides the 
prophecy before mentioned relating to the haven Munychia, Epi- 
menides uttered another during his ftay at Athens, for hearing, 
that the citizens were alarmed at the progrefs of the Perfian 
power at fea, he advifed them to make thenifelves eafy, for that, 
tlw Perfians would not for many years attempt any thing againft: 

the Greeks* and when they did, they would receive greater lofs, 

themfelves than they would be able to hring upon the ftates they 

fought todeftroy (17). Having related fuch ftrange things of 
this prophet and philofopher, it will not be amifs to clofe this note 
with observing, that the facred olive, mentioned above, was the 
tree produced by Minerva when fhe contended with Neptune, and 
that Ariftotle was a downright infidel with refpecl to the ftories of 
, Emimenides's foretelling future events ; that famous fage being 

of 



(14) Tzetes, Chi!. H : ft. v. c. xxiii. (15) Geogr. lib, x. U6), 
In voce E^. ( 1 7) In vit. Epimenid.. 
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* 

difplay thofe rare qualities which rendered him fo defervedly 
beloved while living, and which have preferved uninjured, 

for fo long a traft of time, the fame which he acquired. 
He was in every refpecl formed to make a figure in the 
Athenian commonwealth. , He was noble by birth, if not 
more, for he defcended lineally from Codrus ; his mother 
was nearly related to the mother of Pififtratus, and he had 
a brother whofe name was Dropides, who was archoa the 
year after himfelf y . We are told, that he was born at Sala- 
mis, however, we think, that may be doubted from cer- 
tain verfes of his, which we fhail have occafion to quote. 
As honourable as his family was, the generofity of his fa- 
ther left Solon in no very happy (G) condition ; this as it is 
generally believed, engaged him to merchandize,though he 
might otherwife have fubfifted well enough by the affiftance 
of his friends, but this did not fuit that greatnefs of foul 
which he inherited, he chofe rather to travel and to mer- 



chandize, that he might live independently at home on his 
return, and not fuffer that houfe to receive kindnefTes, 
whofe cuftom it had been to bellow them. It is 




both from his actions and his writings, that he was a diiin-. 

terefted patriot. The fhameful decree, that none under 

pain of death fliould mention the recovery of Salamis, 
grieved him to the heart 5 he therefore compofed an 
elegy, confifting of a hundred verfes, to inflame the minds 
of the people againft the Megarenfians, who, had taken 
fr:om them that ifland. Having digefted this elegy thorough- 
ly in his mind, he ran into the market place as if he had 
been mad, with his night- cap on his head, and afcending 
the ftool of the common cryer, he repeated with great ve- 
hemence the elegy he had compofed, to the people who had 
gathered round him 5 that poem began thus : 

From Salamis, behold a cryer come 
Who brings you news, in nervous verfes home. 
But the moft moving ftrokes in this celebrated poem were 

contained in the following verfes : 

v 

Rather 



y Diog. Laert. vit. Solon. 



of opinion, our luftrator's talents lay quite another way, viz. in 
difcQvering what old crimes had produced prefent puniftiments, 

and how atonement might be made, and thofe ills taken 

away .- 
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Rather than Athens, would I owed my birth, 
To Pholegondrian y or Sieinian earth j 
Since men will fay, where-ever I am toft, 
He's of that daftard race, who Salamis have loft. 



It ended thus : 

To Salamis let us renew our claim, 
And, with the ifle reftored, reftore our fame, 
Pififtratus, who, as we before obferved, was his 
lation, mixed himfelf with the crowd which gathered round 
this pretended madman ; he, by his perfuafive eloquence, 
heightened that martial rage which Solon had kindled by his 
verfes, fo that of a fudden the fentiments of the Athenians 
were wholly changed, and they determined to affert thei 




ght to Salamis, and decreed a war accordingly. It is not 

fay who was appointed commander in chief of this 

expedition, fome fay Solon, and that Pififtratus accompa- 
nied him ; others fay, that Pififtratus went general, and 
that Solon aflifted him with his advice z . 

There was various accounts of the manner in which Sa- 
lamis was again reduced under the Athenian power,the moft 
current ftory is,that Solon coming with Pififtratus to Colias, 
$nd finding the women bufy there in celebrating accord- 



ing 



z 



Plut. Diog. Laert. Paufan. &c. 



(G) The . name of Solon's father was Euphorion, or, as moft 
writers affirm, Execeftides, and we know nothing more of him, 
than that, notwithftanding his liberality and nobility of his de- 

fcent, he was far from being considerable in Athens. Ariftotle rec- 
kons Solon himfelf among the inferior citizens, and quotes his own 
works to prove it ; the truth is, that Solon was never rich, it may 
be becaufe he was always honefi: : fomething of this fort feems to 
be implied in the following verfes, which are accounted excellent : 



Many unjuft grow rich, and pious poor ; 

W e would not change our virtue for their ftore 

For conftant virtue is a folid bafe, 

Riches from man to man uncertain pafs ( 1 o) . 



In his youth he was mightily addidled to poetry, and as he was 
in thofe days unconfined, and had no very weighty affairs upon his 
hands, he wrote and publifhed a great many poems ; certain'it is, 
that all he did in this way deferves the higheft commendation ; his 

language is always pure, his thoughts alike delicate and clear, his 

fubjecls 



f 1 a) Plutarch, in vita Solonis. 
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ji.ng to[the cuftom the feaft of Ceres, fent a confident of his to 



Salamis, who, pretending to be no friend of that people 
told the inhabitants, that if they had a mind to feize the 
faireft of the Athenian ladies, they might do it by paffing 

over to Colias. The Megarenfians, giving eafy credit to 
what this man faid, prefently fitted out a (hip, which Soloii 
perceiving from the oppofite fliore, immediately difmiffed 
the women, and having dreffed a fufficient number of beard- 
jefs youths in female habits, under which they concealed 
every one a dagger, he feht them to the fea-fide, to dance 
and divert themfelves as the women were wont to do. 
When thofe who came from Salamis drew near the coafh 
and faw thefe young people Ikipping up and down, they 
firove who fhould leap firft out of the veffel, and running 
one and all to catch thefe damfels their fhip was furprized, 
themfelves murdered, and the Athenians, embarking on 
board their veffel, failed immediately to Salamis and took 
it. Polyaenus has inferted this relation, and Plutarch alfo 
admits, that it was the current account of this bufinefs, he 
tells us, however, that others had related it after this man 
ner : The firft thing Solon did, after he was appointed di 
rector of this expedition, was to confult the oracle of ApoJ 



lo at Delphi, from whom he received this refponfe j 



Let 



fubje<Sls ufeful and fublim'e, and therefore Plato had juft reafon to 
fay, that if he had finiftied all his poems, and particularly the hi- 
ftory he brought out of Egypt, and had taken time to revife and 
correal them is others did, neither Homer, Hefiod, or any other 



ancient would have been more famous (20). As he was an excel- 
lent poet hjmfelf, he had a juft and high idea of the.power of verfe, 
which he thought capable of making the ftrongeft impreffions on 
jthe mind of man 3 yet he was a great orator, and wrote in profe 
with peculiar neatnefs of expreffion and perfpicuity. It is evident, 
both from the life and writings of this great man, that he was a 
perfon not only of exalted virtue, but of a moft pleafant and agree- 
able temper." He loved fqciety/and made it his bufmefs to promote 
the welfare thereof, he confidered men as men, he kept both their 
capacity for virtue and their pronenefs to evil in his view, adapting 
his laws to as to ftrengthen and fupport the one, and to check and 
keep under the other ; hence his inftitutions are as remarkable for 
their fweetnefs and pra&icability, as thpfe of Lycurgus are for 
harfhnefs and forcing of human nature. The reader will excufe 
thisfhort digreflion as'to the charadler of Solon, fmce it is abfolute- 
neceffary for the framing of a right idea of his conduct as a 




legiflator, 




In Timsea. 
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Let facrifice be to thofe heroes paid, 
Who under the Afopian ground are laid, 
And dead, are by the fetting fun furvey'd. 
Solon took upon him to explain this dark predi&ion,and 
was fo happy as to interpret it right. He gueiTed, that the 
heroes mentioned by the oracle were Periphemus and Cy- 
chris, he failed therefore by night to Salamis, and offered at 
their tombs. This being performed, he gathered a body 
of five-hundred Athenian volunteers, who, in cafe they fuc- 
ceeded, were to have the government of the ifland. Thefe 
he embarqued in a galley of thirty oars and in a confidera- 
ble number of fifhing- boats, and fetting fail in the eve- 
ning, arrived the day following in a bay of the ifle of Sala- 
mis which looked towards Eubcea. The next morning the 
whole ifland was alarmed, though they did not well know 
on what account ; at laft the Athenian galley was defcried, 
the Megarenfians thereupon manned out a ftout (hip, which 

doubling the cape in order to attack the galley, was on a 
fudden furrounded by Solon's armed boats, and quickly ta- 
ken. The Athenians having put to death all the men fur- 
prized in this vefTel, filled it with their choiceft youth dref- 
fed in the Megarenfian habits, which procured them an ea- 
fy eriterance into the port, where, when they arrived, they 
made all imaginable hafte on more, and attacked thofe who 
came to welcome them as their friends. In the mean time, 
the remainder of the Athenians marched by land, and at- 
tacked the city on the other fide with fuch fury, that it was 
fpeedily taken. In memory of this extraordinary event they 
inftituted a folemn feaft, during which an Athenian ftip 
came as it were privately into the harbour, and the people 
running down to meet it, an armed man jumped on more, 
and ran towards the promontory Sciradium, as if to join his 
companions who had marched by land. Near this place 
there flood a temple to Mars, which was fuppofed to have 
been erected by Solon in memory of this victory which put 
the Athenians in pofleffion of the whole ifland. The reft 
of the Megarenfians retired to their own country in virtue 
of a treaty concluded with Solon. The Megarenfians fo 
highly refented the lofs of Salamis, that notwithftanding the 
treaty they prefently fent new forces thither, againft whom 
the Athenians fought, fometimes with good, fometimes 
with ill, fortune. At laft it was decreed to leave this difpute 
to the Lacedaemonians, who commiflioned the five follow- 
ing perfons, viz. .Critol aides, Amompharetus, Hypfechi- 

das, Anaxilaus, and Cleomenes to hear both parties. Solon 

.plead®*! 
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pleaded on this occafion the caufe of his country, and fome 
have fuggefted, that he pra£tifed a little fraud to make it 
go the better 5 they fay, that finding the following verfe in 



H 



r 

Ajax from Salamis twelve frigats brought 




He added thereto 

And ranged their troops where the Athenians fought. 
rom whence he would have inferred, that Salamis even 
at that time belonged to the Athenians. But the friends 
of Solon aflert, that this is an idle ftory, and that their great 
orator made ufe of quite another proof; he made it appear* 
fay they, that Phliaeus and Eury faces the fons of Ajax fet 
tied at Athens, and, being received into the number of citi 
zens, gave up that ifland to the Athenians,Pbliaeusbecome- 
ing fo confiderable a perfon, that one of its wards took its 
name from him. He urged farther, that the perfons buri- 
ed in Salamis, lay with their faces to the weft agreeable to 

the cuftom of the Athenians, and dire&ly contrary to that 
of the Megarenfians, who turned the faces of their dead to- 
wards the eaft, and that moreover only one perfon was 
laid in a grave, which likewife correfponded with the prac 
tice of the Athenians,and differed from the Megarenfian cuf- 
tom, which was to bury three or four in one g 
would be needlefs to trouble the reader with any farther 
circum {lances of this debate 5 let it fuffice then to fay, that 
we are informed by ./Elian, Solon carried his caufe 
the arts of a fallacious eloquence, but by the force of ftrong 
arguments, urged in plain and perfpicuous terms b . 

n the return of Solon to Athens he was highly ex- 
tolled by the people, to whom he quickly afforded a new 
occafion of admiring his wifdom. It happened that the inha- 
bitants of Cirrha, a town feated in the bay of Corinth, af- 
ter having by repeated incurfions wafted the territory of 
Delphi, befieged the city itfelf, from a greedy defire of 
making themfelves matters of the mighty riches contained, 
in the temple of Apollo, Advice of this being fent to the 
Amphi&yons, who were the ftates-general of Greece 
Solon advifed, that this matter fhould be univerfally refent- 
ed, and that all the Greek ftates fhould immediately join, 
in faving the Delphic oracle and punifhing the impiety of 
the Cirrhseans, with which the council immediately com- 
plied, and decreed a general war againft that people. Solon 

was 
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was not, however, appointed general of this expedition! 
as Hermippus from another author relates, nor did he com- 
mand the Athenian troops. Clyfthenes, tyrant of Sicy on , v 
commanded in chief, and Alcmaeon was general of the 
Athenian quota, Solon went* however, as counfellor or 
afliftant to Clyfthenes, and it was by his advice that thef 
war was conducted to a profpefous HFue. For when the 
Greek army had befieged Cirrha fome time, without any 
great fign of fuccefs, Apollo was confulted, who anfwered^ 

In vain you hope to take the place, before 
The fea's blue waves roll o'er the hallowed fhore. 
Tiiis refponfe ftruck the army with furprife, from: 
whence Solon extricated them, by advifing Clyflhenes to 
confecrate folemnly the whole territories of Cirrha to the 
Delphic Apollo, whence it would follow, that the fea 
muft warn the facred coaflK Paufanias tells usj that he 
made ufe of another ftratagerti, which was this, he caufed 
the channel of the river Pliftus to be turned y which runs 
through the city of Cirrha* hoping thereby to have diftrefTed 
the inhabitants for water 5 but they having a great many 
wells, his fcheme did not thoroughly fucceed, which as 
foon as he perceived, he caufed a vaft Quantity of hellebore 
roots to be fliced and thrown into the Pliftus, and when; 
the waters were thoroughly impregnated with the juice of 
thefe roots* he caufed the river to be turned back into its 
old channel. The Cirrhaeans, overjoyed at the fight of 
running water* came down in troops and drank eagerly; 
thereof, upon this an epidemic flux enfued, and the citi- 
zens being no longer able to defend the walls, the place 
was prefently taken. Some authors have attributed this to* 
Clyflhenes, but that was becaufe he commanded in chiefs 
and Solon was no more than his counfellor. On the re- 
duction of this place the inhabitants were feverely punifh- 
cd, and Cirrha became thenceforward the arfenal of Del- 
phi d . 

When Solon returned home from this expedition, he 

found all things out of order, the remnant of Cy Ion's 

faction began to gather ftrength, and to excite mighty 

disturbances in the city. The pretence of religion enabled 

them to do all this. They gave out confidently, tjiat 

all the misfortunes the republic had met with had their 

fource from the anger of the gods, occafioned by the im- 
pious 

c Plat, in vita Solon. d Paufan. in Phociris, Polyasn, Stra t,« 
lib, ill, c. 7. Sttidas in voce Stfw. 
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pious cruelty of Megacles and his fa&ion. It happened^ 
that the lofs of Salamis a fecond time coincided with this 
clamour, and now, as many writers report, Epimenides 
came and luftrated the city, which is indeed highly pro- 
bable, if there were but (ufficient authority to fix his arri- 
val at Athens fo low as this fedition muft have happened. 
But to return to the proper fubjedt of our hiftory : Solon 
interpofed on this occafion, and perfuaded thofe who were 
filled execrable to abide a trial. To this when they had 
confented, three hundred perfons were chofen to judge 
them, one Myron of the Phlyenfian ward taking upon him 
to profecute, which he did with fuch effect, that the three- 
hundred condemned fuch of Megacles's faction as were 
living to perpetual banilhment, and caufed the bones of 
fuch as were dead to be taken up and caft without the 
limits of their country \ thus this fedition was appeafed*/ 
and Athens became once more at reft e . 

The turbulent difpofition of the inhabitants of Attica 
Would not fuffer them to remain long in quiet, they there- 
fore began to be out of humour with their conftitution 
though they could not agree how it mould be mended 
Thefe difputes divided the Athenians into three parties, the 
Diacrii, Pediaei, and Paralii ; the firft of thefe were the 
inhabitants of the hilly country, who declared politively 
for perfect democracy ; the fecond, dwelling in the lower 
part of the country, and being far more opulent, were for 
an oligarchy, fuppofing, that the government would then 
be for the moft part in their hands $ the third party living 
on the coaft were men of moderate principles, and in con- 
fequence thereof dellred a mixt government. In the midft 
of thefe debates there fprung up a new caufe of 'trouble, 
the rich, taking advantage of the laws, opprefled and en- 
llaved the poorer fort in fuch a manner, that they were 
unable to bear it. The meaner people, as Plutarch tells 
ws," being indebted to the rich, either tilled their grounds, 
and paid them the fixth part of their produce, or engaged 
their bodies for their debts, fo that fome were made Haves 
at home, and many fold abroad ; nay, to fuch a pitch was 
this mifchief grown, that many fold their children to pa) 
their creditors, and others in defpair quitted Attica and 
went elfewhere. Such, however, as had more fpirits than 
the reft were for throwing off a yoke too heavy to be 

born; thefe began to look about for a leader, declarir 

openly 

Plutarch, in vita Solon* Diogen, Laert, in vita Solenis. 
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openly enough, that they intended to make a thorough 

change in the government, to free fuch as their creditors 

had brought into bondage, and to make a repartition of 
lands. In this defperate iituation the citizens in general 
caft their eyes upon Solon. Thofe who were in greateft 
fear of what might happen from prefent troubles were for 
exalting him to fovereignty; nay, the moll prudent Athe- 
nians, when they confidered how difficult a thing it would 



be to reform fo difordered a commonwealth bv law and 




reafon, inclined to have him created prince. It was like- 
wife afTerted, that the oracle of Apollo advifed the fame 

thing in the following refponfe directed to Solon : 

Affume the helm, the mip with prudence guide, 
And thoufands will aflift to ftem the tide. 
What rendered Solon fo popular was a faying of his, 

which all liked and few underftood ; it was this, Equality 
breeds no ftrife ; the rich interpreted this of dignity and 
power, the poor of riches and ftate. Thofe therefore who 
agreed in nothing elfe, were unanimous in their refpect 
towards him ; the rich were contented to fubmit to his 
' decifions, becaufe he was himfelf a man of fortune, and 
the poor dreading nothing frorn one fo mild in temper, 

and fo remarkably honeft. The private friends of Solon 
encouraged him to lay hold of fo fair an opportuhity, and 
to afllime the regal dignity, adding, that it was a (hame 
fo wife a man mould be frighted with a name, and reject 
a legal fovereignty becaufe it refembled tyranny. This 
great man withftood alike the defires of the many, and 
the perfuafions of the few : he allured the former, that he 
would never become matter of his countrymen, and he told 
the latter, that how fair a fpot {bever tyranny might feem, 
it had this misfortune, that it had no paflage out*, and 
when his intimates laughed at this refolution of his, and 
quoted the example of Tynondas tyrant of Eubcea, and 
Pittacus at that time prince of Mitylene, he contented 
himfelf with writing thus to Phocus, who it feems preffed 
him moft, to mew that he was fteady in his refolution: 

That I have Athens fpar'd, preferved my fame, 
Nor foil'd my glory with a tyrant's name : 
That, when I might have kill'd, I chofe to fave, 
I blufli not, for I think the action brave : 
And that I have done more than moft men have. 
It was upon this occafion that Solon {hewed a fpirit of 

patriotifm, which perhaps nevw had its equal : He conde- 

fcsnded 
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icended fo far as to make ufe of fraud for the good of 

others, and with a prodigious greatnefs of foul diflembJed 

with and cheated both parties, that he might fave all. 
he would have accepted the tyranny, he would immediat 
have acquired whatever he could wim, and mi^ht ha 





i — ^^^r 

done his country good too 5 he refufed this as far as it 
might have benefited himfelf, and yet took upon him 
all the care and trouble of a prince to benefit the people 
thus he demonftrated, that neither fear nor indolence had 
any (hare in his refolution f . 

He was chofen archon without having: recourfe to lots 



and, when he was chofen, he difappointed the hopes of 
both parties j where-evcrhe found things tolerably well un- 
der the old conftitution, he refufed to alter them at all, 
and was at extraordinary pains to explain the reafon and 
neceffity of thofe changes he did make, laying this down as 
a maxim, c That thofe laws will be beft obferved which 
* power and juftice equally' fupport.* He was a perfect 
judge of human nature, and fought to rule men by mewing 
them it was their intereft to obey, and not by attempting 
to force them upon whatever he efteemed right, and there- 
fore he anfwered a perfon who a(ked him, whether he had 
given the Athenians the beft laws in his power ; I have 
eftablifhed the beft they could receive; knowing well, that 
it was an impofiible thing to pleafe all, he made it his ut- 
moft care not mightily to difpleafe any, whence it follow* 
ed, that none fought to abrogate the laws he gave rhem. 

As to the main occafion of the fedition, viz. the opprelT- Sdlon coni 
ed ftateof the meaner fort, he certainly took it away in a -J^J^ e s 
great meafure by a contrivance Wjhich he filled Sifachthia, 0 f the Ath< 
i. e. a difcharge 5 but what this was authors are not agreedniana* 
on, fome fay, that he releafed all debts then in being, 
and prohibited for the future the making of any man's bo- 
liable for a debt. Others affirm, that the poor were 
eafed, not by cancelling their debts, but by lowering the 
intereft, and encreafing the value of money, a Mina, which 
before was worth feventy- three drachms only, being by 
him made equal to a hundred, which was of great advan- 
tage to the debtor, and did the creditor no hurt at all. 
But after ail, it is more probable, that the Sifachthia was 
a total difcharge or remiffion, otherwife Solon would hard 
ly have boafted in his verfes, that by this means he had re- 
moved 

¥ 
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moved the many marks of mortgages which were every 
where frequent ; for the Athenians had a cuftom of hang- 
ing up billets to (hew, that houfes were engaged for fuch or 
fuch a fum of money ; that he had freed from apprehen- 
fion fuch as were driven to defpair ; called home exiles, 

whom the dread of their creditors had kept abroad, till they 
forgot their native language, and delivered from bondage 
fuch as were flaves in their native foil. In the midft of all his 
glory an unlucky accident befel him, which for a time hurt 
his reputation, and had almoft overturned all his fchemes. 

Conon, Clinias, and Hipponicus, his intimate friends, have- 
ing been confulted by him on an oration, he had prepared 
tcj engage the people to confent to the difcharge of debts, 
on: a promife that he would attempt nothing as to lands ; 
thefe men, betraying the truft he repofed in them, borrow- 
ed great fums of money, and purchafed eftates before the 
edict came out ; this was at firft thought to have been the 
effect of connivance, but this afperfion was prefently wiped 
off, when it appeared, that Solon himfelf was a fufferer, as 
fome fay, five talents, others feven, others fifteen, which 
he had lent out at intereft, and v which in confequence of his 
own law he loft : his friends, however, v could never reco- 
ver their credit, but were for ever ftigmatized with the 

opprobrious appellation of Chreocopidae, i. e. Debt- Tink- 
ers s. 

■ 

The Athenians were as little pleafed with Solon's ma- 
nagement as with their former condition, the rich and the 
poor were equally diffatisfled ; the former thought he had 
done too much in cancelling their debts, the latter thought 
he had done too little, becaufe he had not divided the lands 
of Attica equally amongft them. It is from Solon himfelf 

that we have this account, and we have it in his ufual man- 
ner, that is, in verfe, ' 

I was your darling heretofore, but now 
You look upon me with contracted brow 5 

Had any man but I obtain'd your grace, 
He would have had a fal'ry with his place. 
In amort time, however, they had wit enough to difco- 
ver that they were in the wrong, and Solon in the right, 
and they gave at leaft a more public, if not a more general, 
token of their repentance, than they had (hewn of their dif- 
pleafure ; for they inftituted a folemn facriflce in teftimony 
of their acquiefcing under his inftitution, and called it Si- 

fachthia, 



s Plutarch, ubifupra. 
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fachthia, at the fame time they unanimoufly ele&ed Solon 
legiflator of Athens, giving him power, not only to make 
laws, but to alter and new-model their conftitution as he 
thought proper h . 

The firft thing this great man did, after his country had 

conferred upon him fo extraordinary an office, was, to can- 
cel the laws of Draco,. excepting only thofe relating to mur- 
der. A proceeding perfectly right, fince there is nothing 
more difhonourable, and at the fame time more dangerous, 
to a ftate than latent laws, i. e. fuch as, are difufed, and 
yet in being, which was the cafe of Draco's ; their feveri- 
ty rendered them hateful, but Solon took away their autho 

rity 1 nor would he fuffer his institutions to bear the fame 
name, as we have already (hewn. It was the defire of So- 
lon -to a£t in all refpec"ts moderately, he therefore refolved 
to place the dernier refort, as we phrafe it, or fupreme pow- 
er, in the people, and to leave the execution of the govern 
ment to the nobles j with this view he divided the people 
into four degrees or ranks, the firft of thefe confifted of fuch 
whofe flock amounted to five-hundred Medimni or mea 
fures of fruit, thefe he ftiled Pentacofiomedimni, thefe paid 
a talent to the public treafury. The fecond clafs confifted 
of fuch as were able to keep a horfe, or were worth three- 
hundred meafurea, they were ftiled Hippadatelountes, i. e* 
bound to find a horfe 5 the third clafs was made up of fuch 
as were worth two hundred meafures, they were ftiled Zen 
gita, which implies a middle rank, becaufe they flood be- 
tween the knights and the loweft order of the people, who 
were ftiled Thetes ; thefe were not admitted to any office, 
but each of them had his vote in the general aflembly of the 
people, which was thought at firft a matter of little confe- 
quence, fo that the nobility gave themfeives no pain about 
it, though in after times it was found of the bigheft confe- 
quence, as Solon forefaw it would be ; the reafon of this 
was this : Solon purpofely drew up his laws in obfcure terms, 



and allowing in all cafes an appeal to the people, doubts of- 



ten arofe, appeals were confequently frequent, and hence, 
though the common fort could not attain to magiftracy, yet 



they had a mighty power In the ftate. Solon himfelf was 
fo well fatisfied with what he had done in this matter, that 
he celebrates it in thefe words, which fhew at once v/hat a 
regard he had for their ancient conftitution, and for the 



people in general. 



H 7, 
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The commons I fufficient weight allow'd, 
Honour from none I took, on none beftow'd ; 

In power or wealth, thofe who the reft outftiin'd, 

Within juft bounds I by my laws conhVd ; 
Thus I preferved, what did to each belong ; 
That neither high, nor low, might fufFer wrong. 
Herein confided the ancient democracy of Athens; 
but becaufe that kind of government is in its nature more 

apt to change than any other, Solon, in order to fecure 
it, eftabliflied two checks, or, if we may be allowed to 
make ufe of his metophor, threw out two anchors to fecure 
it. The firft of thefe was the court of Areopagus, which, 
though fettled long before, had loft much of its power 




Draco's preferring the Ephetae. In ancient times, and ti 
Solon became legiflator, it confifted of fuch perfons as were 
molt confpicuous in the ftate for their wealth, power, and 
probity ; but Solon made it a rule, that fuch only fhould 
have a feat therein as had ferved the office of archon ; this 
had the efFect he defigned, it raifed the reputation of the A- 
reopagites very high, and rendered their decrees fo wonder- 
fully venerable, that none contefted or repined <at them 
through a long courfe of ages/ The fecond ftay of the A- 
thenian commonwealth was the fenate, which Solon made 
to confift of four hundred, a hundred out of each tribe. 
Thefe had the prior cognizance of all that was tocome be- 
fore the people, and nothing could befpropofed to the general 
aflembly till digefted by them, fo that, as far as he was able, 
he provided againft a thirft of arbitrary power in the rich, 

and a defire of licentious freedom in the commons j the 
Areopagus being a check upon the former, as the fenate 
was a curb on the latter ] . 

The general frame of the republic thus fettled, he gave 

the Athenians next a body of laws, of which we haveftill 
fome remaining; thefe were fo much efteemed, that the 

Romans fent ambafladors to Athens to tranferibe them for 

the ufe of their ftate. As thefe tranferibed laws became the 

t 

bafis of the Roman Jurifprudence, which has fince been 
received almoft throughout Europe under the name of the 
civil law ; we may with reafon affirm, that many of So- 
lon's conftitutions are yet in force. Such as are afcribed 

to him by ancient authors we (hall give a concife account of 
in this place. 

We 



1 Pollux, lib. viii. cap. 10. Plutarch, ubi fupra, Potter's Ar- 

clraologia. Meurfius, Solon, &c. 
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We will begin with one of the moft extraordinary fta- 

tutes ena&'ed by this law- giver, and which has given poli- 
ticians the moft trouble to underftand ; we are obliged to 
A. Gellius for preferving to us the very words of this law. 
It runs thus : " If through difcord and diflenfion any fe- 
dition or infurredtion rend the people into two parties, 
fo that with exafperated minds they take arms and ftVht 



cc 



cc 



againft each other; he who at fuch a time, and in fuch 

cc a cafe, fliall not engage himfelf on' one fide or other, but 

cc (hall endeavour to retire and feparate himfelf from the 

fallen on his country, let fuch a one, Iofinp- houfes, 



cc 



country, and eftate, be fent out an exile" k . C 




fpeaking of this law, by fome flip of his memory, makes 
the penalty capital Plutarch explains the reafon of it ,n , 
as does the author fir ft cited, who highly commends it and 

that though at firft fight it may feem dangerous to 
the public peace, yet in truth it was calculated to fupport 
it ; for the wife and juft, as well as the envious and wick- 
ed, being obliged to chufe fome fide, matters were eafily 
accommodated ; whereas, if the latter only, as is general- 



ly the cafe in other cities, had the management of factions 
they would for private reafons be continually kept up, to the 
great hurt, if not the utter ruin, of the ftate n . 

The rules which Solon gave for beftowiog of heirefles 
have been very harfhly cenfured ; we will put them toge- 
ther, that the reader may fee the general intent of the le- 
giflator. The next of kin to an heirefs may require her in 
marriage, and (he may likewife require him ; if he refufes 
let him pay five- hundred drachms for her dowry. If he 
who poltefleth fuch an inheritrix by law, as her lord and 
mafter, be impotent, let it be lawful for her to admit any 
of her hufband's neareft kindred, and let him who has 
married an heirefs be obliged to vifit her thrice a month at 
leaft. The intent of thefe injunctions was, that neither a 

rich heirefs might carry the eftate out of *her family, nor a 
poor one be in danger of marrying below her birth ; as to 
allowing a woman to make choice of her hufband's neareft 
relation, it might poffibly be made in terrorem, to prevent 
perfons who knew themfelves to be impotent from marry- 
ing rich heireffes, whereby fuch a one defrauded him, to 

H i whom 
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whom by this law the woman was to have recourfe, of 

his due °. 

He enacted, that a bride mould bring no more with 
her than three gowns and fome flight houfhold goods of 
little value, and that the bride and bridegroom fhould be 
(hut into a room together, and there eat a quince ; the 

bride likewife brought an earthen pan, wherein barley was 
parched, to the houfe of her hufband. The meaning of 
all this was, that Solon defired, as much as in him lay, to 
render marriage no longer a mercenary bufinefs, but a con- 
tract of minds founded upon mutual affection ; the eating 
of a quince implied, that their difcourfes ought to be plea- 
fant to each other, that fruit making the breath fweet ; the 
earthen veffel, which was called Phrogeteon, fignified, that 
(he undertook the bufinefs of the houfe, and would do her 
part towards providing for the family p . 

He ordained, that none (liould revile the dead, even 

though provoked by the children of the deceafed. This 

law procured him great applaufe, and had certainly in it 
much both of humanity and policy. He directed, that 
none mould revile any living pcrfon at facred folemnities, 
in the courts of juftice, or at public fpectacles, on pain of 
paying three drachmae to the perfon reviled, and two more 
:o the public treafury. He likewife made a law againft 
ilander. This great man knew very well, that a general 
law againft anger could never be put in execution. He 
therefore contented himfelf with providing, that the paf- 
fions of private men mould not dimonour religious cere- 
monies, the juftice of the ftate, or public diverfions, ami 
that no paffion mould excufe calumny \ 

Before Solon's time, citizens had not the power of 
making wills, but a man's goods and eftates went, whe- 
ther he would or no, to his heir at law ; but Solon, have- 
ing abrogated this cuftom, enacted, that fuch as had no 
children'might leave their eftates to whom they pleafed, 
preferring friendfhip to family, and the ties of affection to 
confanguinity ; but then he added this provifo to his law, 
that the maker of fuch a will fhould be in the full poffeffion 
ofhisfenfes, not wrought upon by ficknefs, potions, bon 

dage 



" Plutarch, ubi fupra. Diod. Sicul. lib. xii. Tercnt. Hecyr. 
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dage, or the blandifhments of a wife ; wherein he (hewed 
hiS great wifdom by making no diftin&ion between actual 
conftraints and thofe impofed by art, both having the fame 
power of putting a man out of his right mind. He like- 
wife ordained, that adopted perfons fhould make no will, 
but as foon as they had children lawfully begotten, then 
they were at liberty to return into the family whence they 
were adopted, or if they continued in it to their death, 
then they were to return back the eftates to the relations 
of the perfons who adopted them r . 

With refpeft to women and their expences, he made 
the following laws^ when a woman travelled, he per- 
mitted her not to carry with her above three gowns, nor 
to carry any provifion above the value of an obolus, her 
pannier or bafket was not to be above a cubit in bignefs, 
nor was {he allowed to travel in the night, but in a cha- 
riot, and with torch- light. He forbad them likewife to 
tear their cheeks to procure mourning and lamentation 
at the funerals of fuch as they had no relation to : he al- 
lowed not, that an ox fhould be facrificed at funerals, nor 
that more than three garments mould be buried with them, 
and he forbad women to approach the monuments of per- 
fons not related to them, except at the time of their 
interring ; thefe laws were particularly tranfcribed by 
the Romans f . 

The liberty and other emoluments which were en- 
joyed at Athens drawing thither a great concourfe of 
people from other parts, Solon, forefaw, that this would 
have bad confequences, if fome means were not devifed 
to make thefe people induftricus ; he therefore eftablifh- 
ed by law, that a fon (hpuld be releafed from all obliga- 
tion to maintain an aged father, in cafe that father had 
not bred him up to fome trade. Fie vefted the court of 
Areopagus with a power of examining how people lived, 
and of punifhing idlenefs : he allowed every man a right 
to profecute another for that crime, and in cafe a perfon 
was convicted thereof thrice, he fuffered Atimia, i. e. 

Infamy. Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus agree, that a law 

of this kind was in ufe in Egypt. It is probable therefore, 

that Solon, who was thoroughly acquainted with the 
learning of that nation, borrowed it from them, a prac- 
tice for which the Greeks were famous, though at 

H 4 the 
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the fame time they ftiled thofe nations barbarous from 

whom their own laws and policy were borrowed \ 

The hufband who furprifed his wife in adultery was 
allowed by Solon to kill the adulterer : whoever ravilhed 



/ 




a free woman was to be fined a hundred drachmae 
who debafed himfelf fo low as to become a pandar, except 
to a common woman, fuffered a fine of 20 drachmae ; 
a man was forbid to put either his daughter or fifter to the 
fcandalous trade of proftitution, unlefs he firft furprifed 
her with a man : he enabled, that no adulters (hould be 
permitted to adorn herfelf, and in cafe {he did, he gave 
liberty to any that thought fit to tear her cloaths of! her 
back, and beat her into the bargain u . 

To the victor at the Ifthmian games, Solon adjudged 
the reward of five- hundred drachmae. To the vi&or in 
the Olympic, he ordered that one hundred fhould be given. 
He contracted the rewards beftowed upon wreftlers, 
efteeming fuch gratuities ufelefs and even dangerous, tend 



ing to encourage idlenefs by putting men upon wafting 
that time in exercifes, which oughi to be fpentin providing 

for their families x . 

He directed five drachmae to be given to him who 
caught a he- wolf, and one to him who took a fhe-one, 
the former being the price of an ox> the latter of a fheep. 
Attica was at this time extremely infefted by thefe crea- 
tures, of which this law occafioned a fpeedy deftruc- 
tion. 

Water being extremely fcarce at Athens and in its 
neighbourhood, he ordained, that where there was a pub- 
lic well, all who lived within a Hippicon, i. e. four fur- 
longs of it; fhould have leave to ufe it. They that Jived 
farther off were bound to dig wells for themfelves 5 but 
if a man digged ten fathom and met with no water, then 
he might fill a pitcher of fix gallons twice a-day at his 



ghbour's well ; and whoever funk a well was to take 
care, that it was as far diftant from his neighbours as it was 
deep. If a man planted a tree* he was to fee that it was 
live foot diftant from his neighbours, and if a fig or olive- 
tree 5 nine 9 a hive of bees was to be thirty feet diftant ; 

all 
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all thefe tended to the fame end, viz. to prevent one man 

from trefpamng on the property of another Y . 

He ena&ed, that whoever refufed to maintain his pa- 
rents, or had wafted his paternal eftate, fhould be atimos, 
i.'e. infamous. It feems Solon did not conceive, that* a 
man could be privately bad and publicly good, that one 
who neglected his duty to his parents fhould preferve it to 
the ftate, or be frugal of his country's revenue when he 
had fpent his Own z . 

Such as commonly frequented infamous women, he 

forbad to make orations, believing, that men without 
fhame were not ,to be trufted to fpeak to the people : De- 
mofthenes highly commended' this law, and exhorted the 
Athenians to take care that it was put in execution, as 

thefureft means to preferve the peace and honour of the 



publ 




I 

forbad a guardian to marry the mother of his ward, 
and permitted not the next heir to be admitted guardian 
of the infant ; fome fay, that he forbad likewife a guardian 
to marry his fon to the mother of his ward b . All thefe 
were made beyond queftion to hinder collufion, and to bar 

as far as poffible the fcandalous practice of cheating mi- 
nors. 

He enjoined gravers to keep no impreffions of the feal- 
rings they fold ; if a man put out the eye of another who 
had but one eye, he directed, that he fhould lofe both his; 
as to theft, Demofthenes gives us Solon's law in tbe^e 
words ; "'If any man fteal in the day-time, he may be 
carried to the eleven officers 5 if he fteal any thin 

night, it fhali be lawful for any to kill him, or in the 

purfuit to wound him, and to carry him to the eleven 
cc officers. Whofoever is convicted of fuch offences as are 
liable to chains, fhall not be capable of giving bail for his 
theft, and his punifhment fhall be death ; but if any 
one fteal out of the Lyceum, or the Academy, or Cyno- 

farges, a garment, or fmall vefTel of wine, or any other 
w thing of little value, or fome ve/Tel out of the gymnafia 
or havens, he fhall be punifhed with death ; but if any 
man fhall be convicted privately of theft, it fhall be law- 
* € ful for him to pay a double value, and it fhall be alfo at 
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the pleafure of the convictor, befides payment of mo- 



" ney, 
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€C ney, to put him in chains five days and as many nights, 

a fo as all men may fee him bound " c . 

By his laws, an archon taken in drink was to be pu- 
niftied with death, Solon wifely conceiving, that a magi- 
ftrate guilty of fuch an offence muft be rendered vile and 
contemptible in the eyes of the people. He decreed, that 
in cafe a man furprifed his wife in adultery, and lived with 
her afterwards, he fhould be deemed infamous ; he compell- 
ed children to be dutiful to their parents, permitting 
the latter in cafe of difobedience to difinherit and turn them 
out of doors : he condemned fuch as avoided going to war, 
fled from the army, or me wed any other flagrant fign of cow- 
ardice, to be expelled the fan&ifiedprecinds of the forum, 
to be for ever debarred from wearing a crown or wreath, and 
from being allowed to enter any places of public worfhip. 
He appointed it for a ftatute, that a citizen of Athens 
(hould be tried nowhere but at Athens, and that the eldeft 
citizens fhould firft make orations, but with the greateft mo- 
de ft y, and without any endeavours to ftir the paflions of the 
people ; afterwards, he ordered, that all (hould fpeak accord- 
ing to their feniority, and have leave to deliver their opi- 
nions freely on any matter in debate; but he prohibited 
young men, however wife they might be efteemed, either 
to become rnatriftrates, or to make orations to the people ci . 




was a maxim eftablifhed by this wife legiflator, that 

the common people {hould be punifhed flowly, but magi- 

ftrates and perfons in authority fuddenly, aligning for it 
this reafon, that the former might be puniftied at any time, 
but that in correcting the latter there ought to be no de T 
lay. As to funerals, the expence of which were in his 
time exceflive, Demofthenes recites his directions in thefe 
words ; " Let the dead bodies be laid out within the houfe, 
u according as the deceafed gave order, and the day fol- 
" lowing before fun-rife carried forth whilft the body is 
* carrying to the grave, let the men go before, the wo- 
<c men follow : it {hall not be lawful for any women to 
" enter upon the goods of the dead, and to follow thebo- 

to the grave under threefcore years of age, except 




" fuch as are within the degrees of coufins " e . C 
reports, that with refpe& to fepulchres, he ena£ed, no man 
fhould demolifh them or bring any new thing into them, 
and that fuch fhould be p'unifhed as demoliftied any monu- 
ment 
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ment erected to the memory of the dead f . From thefe 

laws of his inftituting it appears, that his philofophy did not 
lead him to trefpafs on thofe notions of humanity common- 
ly received in his country ; he fought to moderate the ex- 
travagance of their funerals, but at the fame time permit- 
ted all reafonable honours to be paid to the memory of fuch 
as were defunct. 

Wjt will conclude our account of Solon's laws with two 
or three which had more regard to the fociety, than to the 
intereft of private perfons. He ordained, that if one citizen 

injured another, any Athenian might have his action againft 
him g ; hence it is evident, he regarded each individual as 
a member of the body politic, which could not be hurt ' 
without affecting all the other members ; and thus he pro- 
vided againft the power of the great ; for though a poor 
man who was injured might think fit to acquiefce, yet a 
perfon of equal rank with the aggreflbr, might, either out 

of a principle of juftice or of rivalmip,commence a profecu- 
tion on that account. Solon inftituted feafts in the corii^ 
mon halls under the title of public Meals, but he forbad, 
that the fame perfon mould be entertained often, and or- 
dered fuch to be fined as did not come in their turns* 
afcribing the former offence to greedinefs, the latter to a 
contempt of the public h . He forbad any ftrangers to be 
naturalized at Athens, who were not either perpetual exiles 

from their own country, or, out of love to Athens, had 

brought their whole families to fettle there, fo as to have 
no intereft in another place ' : he provided for the children * 
of fuch as were flain in the fervice of the ftate, by direct- 
ing, that they mould be brought up and inftrudted at the 
' public expence till they were twenty years old k . He made 
but few laws relating to religion, and againft parricides he 
made none, aligning for it this reafon, that he fcarce be- 
lieved any Athenian would be fo wicked l . 

He fhewed the excellence of his knowledge by correct- 
ing the irregularity of months; for considering that the 
courfe of the moon did not agree with the riling and fetting 
of the fun, but that fometime* (he overtook and paffed him 
in the fame day, he ordered fuch a day to be called the laft 
and the firft, attributing that part of the day which pre- 
ceded the conjunction to the old moon, and that which fuc- 

ceeded 

I 
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ceeded it to the new. The next day hp ordered to be cal- 
led Noumenia, i. e. the new moon, and for thefe altera- 
tions he is reckoned by Plutarch to have been the firft who 
underftood a verfe in Homer, wherein mention is made of 
a day wherein one month ended, and the next began (H). 

He 



(H) It is a p©int worthy of obfervation, that the ancient heroes 
gained their reputation as much from the ftrength of their wits as 
of their arms, and that though fome excelled in valour, others in 
wifdom, yet in all there was a happy mixture of both. Hercules, 
fo famed for his labours, imlru&e'd the Greeks in aftronomy, which 
he learned from Atlas, and is thence faid by the poets to have 
borne for a time the heavens upon his flioulders. Numa, as he 
gave laws to Rome, reformed the Roman kalendar, and in fuc- 
ceeding times, Julius Csefar, when he had reduced his enemies, 
purged away thofe errors which were grown hoary among his 
countrymen, and is celebrated not as a lover only of this fcience of 
aftronomy, but as a confummate matter therein. Such alfo was So- 
lon for the times in which he lived, for though fome have pretend- 
ed to afcribe the honour of introducing aftronomy into Greece to 
Oenopidas of Chios, or Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, yet it is 
certain, that they were no more than the ' improvers of it ; the firft 
principles of this art came certainly into Greece with its firft plant- 
ers, and were from time to time cultivated by fuch as either came 
out of Egypt or the eaft, and fettled in Greece, or had at leaft 
travelled into thofe countries, Thales the Milefian and Pythago- 
ras the Samian were the two great matters who brought the un- 
digefted notions of the heavenly fyftem, which hitherto had amu- 
fed the Greeks, into tolerable form ; and this they did by dint of 
their acquaintance with the learning of foreign nations. As to 

Homer, in whofe poems we meet with the firft feeds of all the va- 
rious kinds of ancient literature, we find, that he defcribes the he- 
roical year, as divided not into months, but by the feafons. The 
returns of feed- time and harveft, the conftant revolutions of la- 
bour and reft in confequence of the annual returns of fair and foul 
weather, ferved well enough to mark the fucceflion of events, and 
therefore it was an aft of judgment in this great poet to make ufe 
of thefe characters in his account of a battle (21), as he elfewhere 



introduces Achilles meafuring the day, not by hours, but by the 
more obvious divifion of morning, noon, and evening (23). We 
are not to infer from hence, that years and months were not known 
in the time of Homer ; the contrary appears from feveral paffages 
in his poems, and particularly from this very line which Solon is 

faid to have been the firft who penetrated its true fenfe : 



(21 ; Iliad. 84. (22) IJiitd, v. 3. 
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He procured his laws to be ratified for a hundred years, 
and caufed them to be conferved in - different tables. Such 



as 




When one month ended and the next began (23). 

Thales divided the year into twelve months, . making each month 

confift of thirty days, and the year confequently of three hundred 
and lixty days j but finding, that this year did not anfwer the mo- 
tion of the fun, he intercalated thirty days at the end of two full 
years ; which intercalation, becaufe it happened at the beginning 
of the third year, fome have miftaken for a triennial period. It 
is eafy to perceive that this method of Thales muft in a fliort time 
have introduced great confufion, there being a redundancy of al- 
moft ten days in a year (24). Solon difcovered this, and not on- 
difcovered it, but difcovered its caufe, or at leaft its principal 
caufe, which was Thales's maxim, that the moon performed her 
revolution in thirty days, which Solon found to be falfe, and that 
the true time was- twenty-nine days and a "half. This account fets 
what has been faid above in a clear light, and mews with what 
juftice Solon was applauded for his fkill as an aftronomer ; let us 
fee with what dexterity he applied that Ikill as a legiflator : he did 
not alter the number of months which Thales had fixed, but direct- 
ed, that each of them Ihould be accounted twenty-nine or thirty 
days alternately ; by this means a lunar year was formed of three 
hundred fifty-four days ; but perceiving, that this would leave 
things ftill in confufion, he invented a method of reconciling it to 
the folar year, which was thus ; at the end of two years he direct- 
ed a month of twenty-two days to be intercalated, and at the 
end of a fecond two years he ordered, that a month of twenty* 
three days mould be intercalated ; now if we take all thefe fumss 

together we fhall find, that the number of days in Solon's cycle of 

four years was one thoufand four hundred fixty^-one, the fourth 
part of which is three hundred fixty.five and a quarter, the true 
folar year, as it was then accounted. Solon like wife engaged the 
Athenians to divide their months into three parts, ftiled the begin- 
ning, midling, and ending j each of thefe confifted of ten days^ 
when the month was thirty days long, and the laft of nine, when 
it was nine and twenty days long. In fpeaking of the. two firft 
parts they reckoned according to the ufual order of numbers, viz. 
the' firft day of the moon beginning, the fecond day of the mid- 
dling moon, but with refped to the laft part of the month they 

reckoned backwards, that is, inftead of faying the firft day of the 

ending moon, they faid the tenth day of the ending moon, and 
inftead of the fecond the ninth day, and fo on to the laft. This 
is a circumftance that muft be carefully noted ; for without being 

aware 



(23) Odyff, f, v« 161, (24.) Biog, Laert, invit. Thai. 
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as related to private actions in paralellograms of wood, 
with cafes which reached from the ground and turned about 
upon a pin like a wheel, from whence they were called 
Axones, placed fir ft in the citadel and then in the Pryta- 
naeum, that his people might fee them when they pleafed, 
and fome remains there were of them even in Plutarch's 
time. Such as concerned public orders and facrifices were 
contained in triangular tables of ftone called Cyrbes m ; the 
Athenian magiftrates were fworn to obferve both ; in time, 
thefe monuments of his wifdom became fb famous, that all 
public ads were from them named Axones and" Cyrbes, 
as we are informed by Harpocration and Suidas n . 

After his laws were promulgated, fome or other were 
coming to him daily to have them explained, to know the 

reafons on which they were founded, and to advife him to 
alter this or that, according as their humour or intereft led 
them, which importunities made him fo uneafy, that to 



avoid them he refolved 



For he confidered. that 



not to anfwer thefe people would argue pride, and that the 
anfwering them would beget great inconveniencies : with 

this view he bought a fhip, and, pretending an inclination 
to trade, prevailed on the Athenians to permit him to be 
abfent for ten years, during which fpace he hoped his laws 
would become familiar to them °. 

It will not be amifs to interrupt the Athenian hiftory 
here, in order to infert our promifed account of the repub* 
lie, a thing fo neceflary, that we could not proceed farther 
without confounding the reader. For the fake of perfpicuity 
we (hall not tieourfelves to the form fettled by Solon, but 
give a coricife hiftory of the Athenian government, as it 
fubfifted in fucceeding times, that we may not be obliged 

at 



m Plut. ubiifupra. Pollux, viii/i o. n In vocibus Af ove? &Kt/p 
Plutarch, ubi fup. 



aware of it, it is impoflible to underftand many pafTageD in ancient 

authors. As for inftance in Ariftophanes's comedy of the clouds, 
a man fpeaking of the manner in which intereft became due, 
reckons the days thus ; five, four, three, two, and the moft 
abominable of all days that of the old and new moon. Thus 
much as to Solon's knowledge in aftronomy, we fliall in its proper 
place give a farther account of the Attic year (25). 



4 

(25) Cenforin, de Die Natal. Hen. Dodwell. de An. vet.Graec 
Stanley's life of Solon cum mult. al. . • 
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at every turn to irifert notes for the explaining of thefe 
terms which may once for all be rendered familiar, 
introducing fuch an account of the Athenian common 
wealth in this place. 

In the firft place it will be necefTary to take a ftiort 
view of the city of Athens. In the moft early times, 
that which was afterwards called the citadel was the whole : 
city, and went under the name of Cecropia from its founder 
Cecrops, whom the Athenians in after-times affirmed to 
have been the firft builder of cities, and called this therefore 
by way of eminence Polis, i. e. The city. In the reign of 
Erichthonius it loft the name of Cecropia,and acquired that 
of Athens, on what account is not certain ; the moft 
probable is, that it was fo named in refpecl: to the god- 
defs Minerva, whom the Greeks called; Athene, who was 
always efteemed its prote&refs p. This old city was feated 
on the top of a rock in the midft of a large and pleafant 
plain, which, as the number of inhabitants increafed, be- 
came full of buildings,which induced the diftin&ion of Acrae 

and Catapolis, i. e. of the upper and lower city ; the ex- 
tent of this citadel was fixty ftadia, it was furrounded 
olive-trees, and fortified, as fome fay, with a ftrong pali 
fade ; in fucceeding times it was incompafled with a ftrong 
wall in which there were nine gates, one very large one, 
and the reft fmall. The infide of the citadel was ad- 
orned with innumerable edifices, concerning which the 
curious reader may thoroughly inform himfelf from the 
treatife written exprefsly on this fubjecl: by a learned perfon 

already mentioned q (I). The moft remarkable of thefe 

were 




9 



p Ariftid. Panathen. Stephan. voceAQuvat. * Plutarch, iii 

Pericl. Paufan. Atticis. Harpocrat. Ariftid. ubi fupra. 



(I) This learned perfon is the celebrated John Meurfius, to 
whom the learned world (lands indebted for 4he moft laboured 
pieces which perhaps ever came from the pen of a critic j he was 
by birth a Dutchman, but he ftudied the civil law at Orleans, 
where he became very early remarkable for his love, or rather 
for his pamon, towards Greek learning. Amongft other pieces 
he wrote that referred to in the text under the title of Cecropia, 
or, the citadel cf Athens, and its antiquities in one book ; this 
treatife conlifts of thirty-two chapters, and contains a prodigious 
difplay of its author's learning ; almoft every paflage in the Greek 

authors, relating to the fubjeft, is there to be found in the pro- 
per 
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were, The magnificent temple of Minerva, ftiled Par 
thenion, becaufe that goddefs was a virgin 5 the Perfians 
deftroyed it, but it was rebuilt with ftill greater fplendor 
by the famous Pericles, all of the fineft marble, with fuch 
fkill and ftrength, that, in fpigbt of the rage of time and 
barbarpus nations, it remains perhaps the firft antiquity in 
the world, and ftands as a witnefs to the truth of what an- 
cient writers have, recorded of the prodigious magnificence 
of Athens in her flourifhing ftate. The temple of Nep- 
tune and of Minerva, for it was divided into two parts, 
one facred. to the god, in which was the falt-fountain faid 
to haveJprung upon the ftroke with his trident, the other 
to the godde.fs proteclrefs of Athens, wherein was the facred 
olive whicfr {he produced, and her image which fell down 
from heaven in the reign of Erichthonius, both which 
edifices are {till remaining. At the back of Minerva's 
temple was the public treafury, which was burnt to the 

ground through the knavery of the treafurers, who, having 
mifapplied, the revenues of the ftate, took this (hort method 
of making up their accounts r . The lower city compre- 
hended all the buildings furrounding the citadel, the fort 



Munychia, and the havens Phalerum 4 and Piraeus, the lat- 



ter, 0/ which was joined to the city by walls five miles 
in length ; that on the north was built by Pericles, but 
that on the fouth by Themiftocles 5 but by decrees the 
turrets, which were at firft erected on thefe walls, were 

turned 



t 



Paufan. ubi fupra. Harpoctat. &c. Sir George Wheeler's 



Travels . 



per words of, the author, with a very exaft Latin tranflation, 

which was added, as the author tells us, in the fecond edition, at 

the defire of feveral ingenious perfons in Spain and Italy, who 
had requeued it by letter. Upon which Meurfius makes this re- 
flection, that, as things ftpod, it was indeed reafonable and ne- 
ceffary, fmce there were not many who affe&ed the Greek learn- 
ing, and of thofe the greater part rather loved than underftood it. 
The inquifitive and intelligent reader may find a multitude of 
curious particulars accurately digefted in this laboured hiftory, or 
if he is not inclined to take fo much pains, he may perufe a 
very fuccincl: abridgment of Meurfius's book in Dr. Potter's 
excellent antiquities of Greece, to whom we are in a great 
meafure beholden for this part of our hiftory of Athens ( 2 6 J. 



(26) Vide Gronov. Thef. Grsec. vol. iv. 
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turned into: dwelling- houfes for the accommodation of the 
Athenians., whofe large city was now become too fmall 

for them. .. The city, or rather the lower city, hacl thir- 
teen great gates, with the names of which it is not ne-* 
ceflary to trouble the reader. Among the principle edi- 
fices which adorned it, we may reckon the temple of 



Thefeus erected by C 



adj 



the young people performed their exercifes. It was alfo a 
fan&uary for diftrefled perfons, flaves or free : It remains 
intire to this day, and is ufed as a church, being dedi- 
cated to St. George. The Olympian temple, . erecled in 
honour of Jupiter, the honour of Athens and, of all 



Greece, the foundation of it was laid by Pififtratus, it 



was carried on but flowly in fucceeding times, feven- 
hundred years elapfing before it was finifhed, which hap- 
pened under the reign of Adrian, who was particularly 
kind to Athens ; this was the firft building in which the 
Athenians beheld pillars. The pantheon dedicated to all the 



gods; a moft noble ftruclure, fupported by 120 marble 

pillars, and having over Us great gate two horfes carved by 

Praxiteles ; it, is yet remaining, as we mail have oc- 
cafion to fhew hereafter, when we come to fpeak of the 
prefent ftate of this famous city. In feveral parts of 



were Stoai or porticoes, wherein people walked in rainy 
weather, and from whence a feci of philofophers were de- 
nominated ftoics, becaufe their matter Zeno taught in thefe 
porticoes f . There were at Athens two places called Cera- 
micus from Ceramus the fon of Bacchus and Ariadne ; one 
within the city, containing a multitude of buildings of all 
forts, the other in the fuburbs, in which was the academy 
and other edifices. . The Gymnafiaof Athens were many, 
but the mo ft remarkable were the Lyceum, Academia, and 
Cynofarges. The Lyceum flood on the banks of Iliflus, 
fome fay it was built by Pififtratus, others by Pericles, others 
by Lycurgus. Here Ariftotle taught philofophy, inftrucV 
ing fuch as came to hear him as they walked, whence his 
difciples are generally thought to derive the name of peri- 
patetics V The Ceramicus without the city was at the 
diftanceof fix ftadia from its walls, the academy made part 
thereof,, as to the name of which there is fome difpute ; 
fome affirm, that it wasfo called from Academus an ancient 
hero, who, when Helen was ftolen by Thefeus, difcover- 

ed the place where (he lay hid to Cailor and Pollux, for 

which 
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which rcafon the Lacedsemonians, when they invaded Aft- 

tica, always fpared this place u . Dicaearchus writes, that 
Caftor and Pollux had two Arcadians in their army, the 
one named Echedemus, the other Marathus, from the 
former of thefe he fays this place took its name, and that 

the borough of Marathon was fo called from the other x . 



It was a inarfhy unwholefome place, till Cimon was at 
great pains to have it drained, and** then it became ex- 
tremely pleafant and delightful, being adorned with fhady 
walks, where Plato read his lectures, and from thence his 
fcholars were fliled academics y . The Cynofarges was a 
place in the fuburbs, not far from the Lyceum ; it was 

famous on many accounts, but particularly for a noble 
gymnafium erecled there, appointed for the fpecial ufe of 
fuch as were Athenians only by one fide ; in after-times 

Themiftocles derived to himfelf ill-will, by carrying many 
of the nobility to exercife with him here, becaufe being 
but of the half blood he could exercife no-where elfe ; 
in this gymnafium Antifthenes inftituted a fe£t of philo- 
fophers, who from the name of this diftricl:, as many 
think, were fliled Cynics f \ The havens of Athens were 
three, firft the Piraeus, about 35 or 40 ftadia from the city, 
till joined thereto by the long walls before-mentioned, after 

which it became the principal harbour of the city 5 it had 

three docks, Cantharos, Aphrodifium, and Zea, the firft 
was fo called from an ancient herp, the fecond from 
the goddefs Venus, who had there two temples, and the 
third from bread- corn. There were in this port five 
porticoes, which joining together formed one great one 
called from thence Macra Stoa, or the long portico ; there 
were like wife two great markets or Fora, on^e near the 

long portico, the other near the city. The fecond port 

was Munychia, a promontory not far diflant from Piraeus, 

ace very ftrong by nature, and afterwards rendered far 
ltronger by art. It was of this that Epimenides faid, if 
the Athenians forefaw what mifchief it would one day 
produce to them, they would eat it away, with their teeth. 
The third was Phalerum, diftant from the city according 
to Thucydides 35 ftadia a , but according to Paufanias 

only 20 b . This was the moft ancient harbour of Athens, 

as 




u Plut. in vit. Thef. x Poem. apud. Gronov. Thef. Grec. 
vol. iv. y Horat. Ep. lib. ii. E. ii. Plutarch, in vit. Thefei. 
3 Plutarch', in vit. Themift. Diog. Laert. in vit. Antiftjien. 
a Bell. Pelop. lib. ii. b a\ Arcad. 
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as Pyrzeus was the moft capacious. As to the extent of 
this city and other particulars, the reader will meet with 
them at the bottom of the page (K). 

The people of Athens were freemen, fojourners, or 

flaves, the citizens, called in Greek Politai, were never 
very numerous, but, what may feem ftrange, were as many 

in the time of Cecrops, as in the moft flourifliing ftate of 

' % ' the 




(K ) If Athens eclipfed other cities by her fame for arms and 
arts, fhe was no lefs confpicuous for her beauty, as appears from 
two authentic teftimonies, the accounts given us by ancient au- 
thors, and the relations exhibited by modern travellers ; we had 
once an intention of comparing thefe, but confidering that it 

would have taken up a great deal of room, and have interrupt- 
ed too much the courfe of the hiftory, we have chofen to refer 
the defcription of Athens, as it now ftands, till we come to 
fpeak of the prefent ftate of the Morea. It may not, however, 
be amifs to obferve, that Ariftides, an author who wrote exprefs- 
ly on this fubjeft, affirms, that Athens in her glory was a day's 
journey in compafs ; thofe who have thought this account too 
.general inform us, that it was one hundred feventy-eight ftadi^ 
in circumference, that is, fomething more than twenty-two .Ro- 
man miles. After it fell from its ancient fplendor, it endured 
great variety of fortune, Sylla .deftroyed it without mercy, 

made its ftreets overflow with blood, and taught its moft fuperb 

buildings to fubmit to the flames. It provoked Julius Cajfar by 
an obftinate refiftance, but when it fubmitted at laft, he contented 

himfelf with faying, That he pardoned the living for the fake 

of the dead, and neither hurt the city nor its inhabitants. They 

iided with Brutus againft the Triumvirate, and with Anthony, 

who called himfelf a lover of Athens, againft Auguftus. Tibe- 
rius, or at leaft his fon Germanicus, favoured them, but it was to 
Adrian, who had been archon of their city, that the Athenians 
owed the revival of their ancient luftre. The fucceeding empe- 
rors took a pleafure in adorning it, but the Goths, in the reigns 
of Arcadii*6 and Honorius, deftroyed it, as they, did the other ci- 
ties of Greece. Theodofius the fecond out of refpeft to his em- 
prefs caufed it to be re-edified. This may ferve to make the de>- 
fcription in the text perfe&ly intelligible ; for as to its fortune in 
later times, that muft be referred to the fubfequent part of thi$ 
hiftory, of which it will be the proper fubjecl ; the curious 
reader may, however, if he pleafes, confult the very learned 

Meurfms, in his elaborate work referred to at the bottom of the 

page (zjj. 



(27) Meurf . de Fort. A then, apnd Gronov. Thefaur. Antfy 
Qnec. vol. iv, 
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the commonwealth, hardly ever exceeding twenty- thou* 

fand e . It was Solon who decreed, that none mould be 
accounted free, but fuch as were Athenians both by father 
and mother. After his time it fell into difluetude, till 
revived by Pericles, and again at his inftancc repealed. 
After the expulfion of the thirty tyrants Solon's law was 
reftored. A perfon born of a ftranger was ftiled Nothos, 
a baftard, whereas the fon of a free woman was called 
Gnefios, i. e. legitimate. There was in the Cynofarges 
a court of judicature, to which caufes of illegitimacy pro- 
perly belonged, and the utmoft care was taken to prevent 

any from being inrolled Athenian citizens, who had not 
a clear title thereto 11 . The citizens, for at prefent we 
will not meddle with the ftrangers and flaves, were di- 
vided by Cecrops into four tribes, the firft called Cecropes 
from Cecrops, the fecond Autochthon, from a king of 
^hat name, the third Aclai from A&eus another king of 
Athens, or rather from A&e which fignifies a ihore, the 
4th Paralia - s thefe names were altered by Cranaus, and 

again by Ericlhonius. In the reign of Eri&heus they 
were again changed, the foldiers were called Oplitai, the 
craftfmen Ergatai, the farmers Gebrgoi, the graziers and 
fhepherds Aigicorai ; in this ftate they were when Solon 
fettled the commonwealth, and appointed the fenate to 
be compofed of four hundred, one hundred out of each 
tribe e . Clyfthenes encreafed the number of the tribes to 
ten, and made the fenate confift of five hundred, taking 
fifty out of each tribe ; in fucceeding times two other 
tribes were added, each tribe was fubdivided into its De- 
moi or wards, and with refpedt to thefe it was that Solon 
inftituted the public feafts before-mentioned, at which 
fometimes the whole tribe aflembled, fometimes feveral 
wards, and fometimes only the inhabitants of one ward. 
The fecond fort of inhabitants we mentioned were called 
Metoicoi, i. e. fojourners \ thefe were perfons who lived 
always at Athens, yet were not admitted free denizens ; 
as for fuch as did not conftantly refide in Athens they 
were ftiled Xenoi, i. e. ftrangers. The fojourners were 
obliged to chufe out of the citizens protectors who were 
ftiled Patrons, they paid feveral fervices to the ftate, and 
befides thefe an annual tribute of twelve drachms for eve- 

y 

ry 

c Plut. in vit. Periclis. Athenseus. Deipnof. lib. vi. d Plutarch, 
ubi fupra. Pollux, lib. iii. e Plutarch, in vit. Solon. Pollux, lib,, 
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ry man, and fix for every woman ; but fuch as had Tons, 

and paid for them were exempted ; if people fell to po- 
verty and were not able to pay this tribute, they were 
Tcized by the taxr matters and actually fold forllaves, which, 
as Diogenes Laertius telis us, was the Tate of Xenocrates 
the philofopher f ; the fojourners in Attica were under the 
fame law as thofe in Athens. ; as to fervants, they were 
freemen, who through indigency were driven to receive 
wages, and while they were in this ftate had no vote in 
the afTembly ; as to flaves they were abfolutely the pro- 
perty of their matters, and as fuch ' were ufed as they 
thought fit; they were forbidden to wear cloaths, or to 
cut their hair like their mailers, and, which is indeed 
amazing, Solon prohibited them from loving boys as if that 
had been honourable : They were likewife debarred from 

anointing or perfuming themfelves, and from worfhipping 

certain deities ; they were not allowed to be called by 
honourable names, and in moft other refpedts were ufed 
like dogs. They ftigmatized them at their pleafure, that 
is branded them with letters in the forehead and effewherej 
however, Thefeus's temple was allowed them as a fancl:- 
uary, where, if they were exceedingly ill ufed, they might 

and. thereby oblige their matters to let them be turned 
over 5 in this and many other refpccls the Athenian Haves 
were in a much better condition than^thofe throughout 
the reft of Greece ; they were permitted to get eftates for 
themfelves, giving a fmall premium to their matters, who 
were obliged to make them free if they could pay their 
ranfom ; they likewife obtained the fame favour from the. 
kindnefs of their matters, or for having rendered military 
fervices to the ftate ; when they were made free they were 
obliged to chufe patrons, and had likewife the privilege of 
chufing a curator, who, in cafe their patrons injured them, 
was bound to defend them Having thus fpoken of the 




people in g 



the confideration of the 



Athenian citizens in their political capacity (L) 



I 3 The 



f In vit. Xenocr. & Plutarch, in vit. Solon. Ariftoph. in Avi- 
bus, &c. Pollux, lib. vii. Plautus, &c. 



. (L) In Cecrops's time the citizens were, as we have faid above, 

twenty-thoufand ; under, the adminifcration of Pericles, when 

the 
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The general aflembly of the people, which Solon, as 

we have fhewn before, made the dernier refort, was called 
Ecclefia, and confided of all the freemen of Athens, ex- 
cepting fueh as were atimoi or infamous. The meetings 



the Athenian power was at its greatest height, they were not fo 
many (28.'. When Demetrius the Phalerean prefided over them 
there was an exact account taken of the feveral forts of inhabi- 
tants within the city, as we are informed by Athenseus, from 
Whence it appeared, that there were twenty- one thoufand citizens, 
ten thoufand fojourners or foreigners, and four hundred thou- 
fand flaves ( 29). The knowledge of this is a material thing, 
for without it it would be a difficult matter to account for the 
fmallnefs of the Athenian armies. At the time of Cecrops's poll 
the whole number of his fubjecls was without doubt included ; 
in early times they were glad of citizens ; but when Athens rofe 
in power and glory, me fet a high value upon this dignity. 
Menon, who fent them afupply of two hundred horfe, was re- 
fufed the freedom of Athens when he delired it (30)- Perdiccas- 
king of Macedonia, who had done them great fervices, could 
obtain no more than a right of dwelling in the city with an ex- 
emption from taxes ; but though they were thus ftiff in refpecl to 

perfons of high quality, they were more pliable towards men of 
diftinguimed merit. Hippocrates the phyfician was readily ad- 
mitted a citizen of Athens, and the fame favour was granted to 
all the inhabitants of Platsea, for their feafonable affiftance in the 
Perfian war. It was only the general affembly of the people 
which could confer this privilege. Nay, when it was conferred, 
the grant was not valid unlefs ratified in a fecond affembly, 
wherein fix thoufand citizens were prefent. And as this ho- 
nour was generally fued for by perfons of eminent diftin&ion, 
the people gave their votes privately, by putting little ftones into 
veffeis, that no fort of undue influence might reach them ; if, 
after all thefe ceremonies, it appeared, that the perfon on whom 
it was conferred was unworthy, there was a power lodged of 
taking it away in the court of Areopagus ; nor are inftances of 
this fort wanting in the Athenian ftory {31). As to the foreigners 
or fojourners, though they were incapable of the honours belong- 
ing to free citizens, yet if they manifefled an extraordinary love 
towards the ftate by any mining aclion, they had a fort of half 
freedom bellowed upon them, whereby they were exempted from 

the 

{28) Plutarch, in vit. Periclis. (29) Deipnof, lib. vi. 

(30; Potter's Arch. Vol. I. p. 44. ^31) Bemoft. Orat. in 

Measram, 
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of thefe aflemblies were either ordinary or extraordinary. 
The ordinary were fueh as were appointed^ by law, the ex- 
traordinary fuch as neceffity required. Of the firft there 
were four in five and thirty days, for reafons which will 
be hereafter given. In the firft alTembly they approved or 
rejected magistrates, heard propofals for the public good, 
and certain caufes. In the fecond they received petitions, 
and heard every man's judgment on the matters that were 
before them. In the third they gave audience to foreign 

ambaffadors. The fourth was employed altogether in af- 
fairs relating to the gods and their worfhip. The extra- 
ordinary meetings were appointed by the magistrates when 

occaSion required, whereas to the ordinary aSTemblics the 
people came of their own accord. The firft were held 
either in the market-place, in the Pnyx a place near the. 
citadel, and in the theatre of Bacchus; as to the latter,, 
the magiftrates, who appointed the extraordinary meeting,, 
appointed alfo the place where it mould be held. If any 
fudden tempeft rofe, or an earthquake happened, or any 
fign notorioufly inaufpicious appeared, the aflembly was 

immediately adjourned, to prevent the people from appre- 
hending unhappy confequences from their deliberations. 

But if the weather was fair and ferene, and nothing hap- 
pened out of the ordinary courfe of things, they proceed- 
ed to purify the place where the afiembly was held, which 
was done by fprinkling it round with the blood of young 
pigs, then the cryer made a folemn prayer for the profpe- 
rity of the republic, and that heaven would beftow a hap- 
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the taxes they bore before, and in refpedt to pecuniary matters, 
were on the fame foot with free denizens ; this they ftiled Ateleia 
(32). Such Athenians as through poverty became* Servants,, 
were ftiled Pelatae ; except the right of voting, they enjoyed all 
the rights of free citizens, they changed their mailers when they 
thought fit, and in cafe they found themfelves in a condition to 
live in a Slate of independency, they were reSlored to their votes, 
and their fervitude was no more imputed to them as a bar to 
their preferment (33). As to flaves, they on their coming to a 
new place had a handfome entertainment given them, and fweet- 
meats thrown over their heads, as it were to welcome them to 
their fervice, which, if they fell into good hands, was fo 



eafy enough, but for this they were obliged not to the gentlenefs 



of their laws, but of their mailers 



(32) Suidas. Harpocration. Hefychius* (33) Pollux, lib. 
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py ifTue on their councils and undertakings ; he then pro- 
nounced a bitter execration againft any who fllould in that 
aflembly propound what might be disadvantageous to the 
ftate ; thefe ceremonies over, they proceeded to bufinefs. 
There were feveral magiitrates who had the overfeeing and 
regulating of thefe aftemblies; thefe were firft the Epiftates, 

or prefidcnt of the afTembly, who was chofen by lot out of 
the Proedri ; his office was to give the fignal for the peo- 
ple's voting ; next to him Were the Prytanes, i. e. a com- 
mittee of the fenate, who of courfe were prefent on this 
occafion 3 by their order a Programma, or fcheme of the 
bufinefs to be propofed at the afTembly, was previoufly fet 
up in fome public place, that every man might know what 
bufinefs to apply his thoughts to. The Proedri were nine 
in number, appointed by lots out of all the tribes to which 
the Prytanes did not belong 5 they had the right of propo- 
fing to the people what they were to deliberate upon, and 
their office ended with the afTembly; there fate with them 
afleiTors, who were to take care that nothing they propofed 
was detrimental to the commonwealth ; the firft ltep to 
bufinefs was the cryer's reading the decree of the fenate 
whereon the afTembly was to deliberate ; when he had 
finiflied this, he made proclamation in thefe words ; Who 
of the men above fifty will make an oration ? When the 
old men had done fpeaking, the cryer made proclamation 
again, that any Athenian might then offer his fentiments 
whom the Jaw allowed fo to do, that is, all fuch as were 
above thirty years old and were not infamous. If fuch a 
one rofe up to fpeak, the Prytanes interpofed, and bid him 
be Client, and if he did not obey them, the li&ors pulled 



him down by force. When the debates were over, the 



president oermitted the people to vote, which they did by 



calling firft beans, but in after-times pebbles, into certain 
veifels i thefe were counted, and then it was declared, 



that the decree of the fenate was either rejected or ap- 
proved, after which the Prytanes difmifled the aflembly 11 . 

Having fpoken of the people, their privileges, and af- 
femblies, let us now proceed to the fenate, which, as we 
have already (hewn, was inftituted bv Solon to prevent the 
dangerous confequences of leaving the fupreme power in 
the people ; at the time of his inftitution it was to confift 
of four hundred, a hundred out of each tribe; it was in- 
creafed to five hundred, when the tribes were augmented 

to 
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to ten, and when they came to twelve, it was alfo fwell 



ed to fix hundred. They were elected by lots after this 



manner: At a day appointed, towards the clofe of the 
year, the prefident of each tribe gave in a lift of fuch per- 
sons belonging thereto, as were fit for and defired to ap- 
pear for this dignity ; thefe names were engraven on tablets 
of brafs, and a number of beans equal to the number of the 
amount of them, among which were a hundred white 
ones, put into a veffel, then the names of the candidates 
and the beans were drawn one by one, and fuch as were 



9 



drawn by the white beans were received into the fenate K 
After the fenate was elected, they proceeded to appoint the 
officers who were to prefide in the fenate : th^fe were the 
Prytanes before- mentioned, and they were elected thus 
the names of the ten tribes were thrown into one veffel, 
and nine black beans and a white one into another veffel. 

* 

Then the names of the tribes were drawn with the beans. 
The tribe to which the white bean anfwered prefided firft, 
and the reft according to the order in which they were 
drawn. The time in which they prefided was thirty-five 
days, and was called Prytania, the Attic year being by this 
means divided into ten parts. Some authors fay, that the 
firft four Prytania contained thirty-fix days in order to 
make the lunar year complete, which according to their 

computation confifted of 354 days ; but others affirm, that 
thefe four days did not belong to any of the Prytania, but 

were fpent in the election of magiftrates, and that during 
this fpace the Athenians were without magiftrates k . The 
Prytanes while the fenate confifted of five hundred were 
fifty in number 5 for the farther avoiding of confufion 
therefore ten of thefe prefided a week, during which fpace 
they were called Proedri, and out of thefe an epiftate or 
prefident was chofen, whofe office lafted but one day, and 
by law no man could hold it more than once ; the reafon of 
this was, that he had in his cuftody the public feal, 
keys of the citadel, and the charge of the exchequer ^ 
The reader muft diftinguifh between the Epiftates and 
Proedri laft mentioned, and thofe fpoken of in the former 
paragraph, becaufe though their titles were the fame, their 

office were perfectly diftin&. The fenate affembled 
direction of the Prytanes once every day, excepting fefti- 

vals, and fometimes oftener, in the fenate houfe, which 

was 
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was thence called Prytanium. When a member of the 

fenate made a motion for a new law, it was immediately 
engraven on tablets, that the members when they came 
next might be prepared to fpeak to it ; at the fubfequent 
aflembly the epiftates opened the matter, after which every 
fenator that pleafed delivered his fentiments, then any of 
the Prytanes drew up the decree, and repeated it aloud ; 
after which they proceeded to vote, and if there was a ma- 
jority of white beans, then it became Pfephifma, and was 
afterwards propounded to the people; if they approved it, f 
it became a law, otherwife it was of no force longer than 
the fenate who decreed it fubfifted. The power of the fe- . 
nate was very great, for they took the account of magi- 
flrates at the expiration of their offices ; they directed the 

provifions made for poor citizens out of the public treafure ; 

they had the fuperintendency of public prifons, and a pow- 
er of punifhing fuch as committed a£ts morally evil, though 
not prohibited by any law ; they had the care likewife of 

the fleet, and befides all thefe they had many other branches 

of authority, which it is not neceflary for us to mention. 
Before they took their feats they were conftrained to un- 
dergo a very ftricl examination, wherein the whole courfe 
of their lives was enquired into; and if the leaft flur on 
their reputation appeared they were fet afide. When this 
examination was over they took an oath, whereby they 
bound themfelves to promote in all their councils the pub- 
lic good, to advife nothing contrary to the laws, and to 
execute their functions exa&ly. The higheft fine the fe- 
nate could impofe was five hundred drachms ; if they 

thought the offender deferved a heavier mulct,, they then 
tranfmitted the caufe to the Thefmothetae, who punifhed 
them as they thought fit. The fenators, when their year 

was out, gave an account of their management to the 
people, but that they might have the lefs to do, they al- 
ways punifhed fuch of their number as they found offended 
by expulfion, and in this they were mighty exact ; yet an 

expelled fenator was notwithstanding eligible to any other 
oifice, the moft trivial omiflion being fufficient to procure 
a difmiffion from the fenatorial dignity, and therefore when 
the tribes chofe their fenators they alfo chofe a certain 
number of fubfidiaries, out of which when a fenator was 
expelled another was fubftituted in his place m . Each fe- 
nator 

M JEfchin. in Timarch. Ariltoph. Avibus, Pollux, ubi fupra. 
Demoft, Timocrat. 
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nator was allowed a drachm everyday, for it was a con- 
ftant rule with the Athenians that the public ought to pay 
for every man's time, and therefore fuch of the poor Athe- 
nians as thought fit to demand it had three oboli for going 
to the aiTembly. If during their adminiftration any (hips 
of war were built the fenators had crowns decreed them j : 
but if not they were forbid to fue for them. The fenate, 
as we have before remarked, was looked upon as one an- 
chor of the Athenian ftate, we will now fpeak of the other. 

The court of Areopagus was fo called, becaufe it aflem- 
bled on a hill not far from the citadel called Areos Pagos^ . 
i. e. Mars's hill. Some fay, that Mars was the firft cri- 
minal tried in this court. It is not agreed who inftituted this 
court ; fome afcribe it to Cecrops, others to Cranaus, and 

many^to Solon, among whom though ^Plutarch and Cicero 
are reckoned, yet it is certain, that they were miftaken, for 

Ariftotle affirms direclly the contrary 

5 nay, Plutarch him- 
felf cites a law of Solon's, wherein the fentences of the 
Areopagi are mentioned as things of an old date n . The 
iburce of this error feems to be Solon's reftoring the power 
of this court, and making it fuperior to Ephetae, whom 
Draco had made fuperior to it. It is very difficult to 
afcertain the number of which this court confifted, be- 
caufe authors are much divided about it. Such of the ar- 
chons, though fome fay only fuch of the Thefmothetae, 
as had given an account of their adminiftration before 

the Legiftae, and had obtained their approbation, were 
received into this fenate ; this was Solon's inftitution, and 
was ftri&ly obferved for a long courfe of years,, 
whence it became the mod facred and venerable tribunal 
in Greece. * A fenator in this court was an officer for life 
unlefs he was guilty of any immorality, and then he was 
immediately expelled ; to laugh while the court was fitting 
was an unpardonable offence, and the members thereof 
were forbidden by law to write a comedy ; nay, if an 
archon was feen to be fitting in a tavern or public-houfe, it 
was fufficient to bar his admiffion. Demofthenes affirms, 
that to his time no judgment of that court had ever been 
queftioned °. They had cognizance of all capital caufes, 
and with them the intent to murder was punifhed as 
feverely as if it took effeefcj 'till Pericles leflened their 
power they were a check upon the people ; they could, if 
they thought iit, cancel the fentenceof an aiTembly, where 

a criminal had been acquitted contrary to evidence 5 and 

they 

n Meurs. in Areop, 0 Ariftocrat. 
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they likewife refcued innocent perfons in danger from the 
raih fentences of the people 5 they had the cuftody of the 
laws, the management of the public funds, the direction of 
youth, for which reafon they were prefent at marriages and 
Sacrifices, to fee that all things were tranfacted with decency 
and fobriety ; they had the power of punifhing idlenefs, 
and, in confequence of this, they fent for any body they 
pleafed, and examined him what he fpent, and how he 
came by it, fo that it was impracticable for a man to live 
diffolutely in Athens on ill-got wealth, fince on the firft 
appearance of profufion fuch a perfon would have been con- 
vened before the Areopagi. Matters of religion, blafphemy 
againft the gods, contempt of myfteries, all forts of* im- 
piety, the confecration of new gods, erection of temples 
and altars, and the introduction of new ceremonies into 
divine worfhip, belonged wholly unto this court. Plato 
therefore, having learned in Egypt that there was but one 
God, was forced to conceal his knowledge for fear of be- 
ing questioned by the Areopagites ? ; and St. Paul was on 
this account arraigned ^before them as a fetter-forth of 
ftrange gods, when he preached Jefus and Anaftafis, i. e. 
the refurredtion q . As to ftate affairs, the court of Areo- 
pagus rarely meddled in them, unlefs in times of public ca- 
lamity, when the citizens fled to them as their laft refuge. 
They met three times every month, viz. on the ,27th, 
28th, and 29th days thereof, if any fudden occafion re- 
quired their affembling they were wont to meet in the royal 

portico. It is obfervable, that this court always fate in the 

open air ; fecondly, that they decided all caufes in the 
dark, that feeing neither plaintiff nor defendant their paf- 
ilons might be uninfluenced. Caufes of murder .were intro- 
duced by the Bafileus or fecond archon, who in right of his 
office had a feat aniongft f hem ; but before he took it he 
was obliged to lay a fide his crown, which, as the mark of 
his dignity, he v/ore at all other times. As to the form of 
trials before the Areopagus, we {hall not detain the reader 

here, but take a proper occafion to infert it in a note. All 

the great men of Athens paid a high regard to this vene- 
rable tribunal, till Pericles rofe, who, becaufeme could not 
become a member thereof, having never been archon, took 
fuch a pique to them, that he left no means uneffayed to 
diminifh their authority and fink their credit, which by the 

help 
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help of Ephialtes he in a great meafure effected, caufing 

moft of the bufinefs which had been before them to be 
transferred to other courts, to which fome authors, not 
without reafon, have afcribed the fudden degeneracy of the 
Athenians, and, in confequence thereof, the ruin of this 
ftate k . 

We come now, having fpoken of the Athenian people, 
the fenate, and court of Areopagus, to the magiftrates. 
The chief of thefe were the Archons or Archontes ; they 
were, as we obferved, nine in number, and were chofen 
by lot ; but after they were chofen they were obliged to un- 
dergo two examinations, one in the fenate-houfe called 
Anacrifis, the other in the Forum called Docimafia ; in 

thefe they were afked who were their anceftors, whether 

by three defcents they were Athenian citizens, of what: 
tribe and ward they were, whether related to Apollo Pa- 



trius, or Jupiter Hercssus, whether they had been dutiful 
to their parents, had ferved the appointed times in the wars, 
had the eftate required by law, and whether they were per- 
fect in all their limbs ; thefe questions fome think were put 
to every other magiftrate : thefe demands being fatisfadto- 

rily aniwered, they were conducted to the royal portico, 
where each of the archons took an oath in thefe words j 4 1 
will be punctual in the obfervance of the laws, and if I 
am deficient in this refpedt, I will for every fuch default 
confecrate a ftaiue Of gold as big as myfelf to the Delphian 

Apollo l \ Thefe ceremonies over, the archons entered on 
their charge, fome parts of which they executed feparately, 



others belonged in common t to them all 5 they had all the 



c 



power of punching with death fuch malefactors as deferved 
it ; they were all crowned with wreaths of myrtle, and had 
the power of appointing certain under- officers, and of in- 
quiring into the conduct of other magiftrates. As the re- 
ward of their labour in the fervice of the public, they were 
free from all taxes whatfoever, and if any was fo hardy as to 
ftrike or affront them, he was punifhed with infamy m . 
The firft of them was fometimes (tiled Eponymos, becaufe 

the year took its denomination from him ; tohim it belonged 



to determine all caufes between men and their wives, all 
matters relating to pofthumous children, dowries, legacies, 
and teftaments. He had a right to appoint tutors and 

guardians 



1 
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guardians to orphans, to decide fuch difputes as arofe 
between neighbours, and many other things. The cele- 
bration of certain feafts and the regulation of ftage-plays 
were alfo within his province, and he had a particular court 
of judicature wherein he heard caufes : If even by accident 
he was overtaken with liquor, he fuffered death \ The 
fecond archon, who was Ailed Bafileus or king, had his 

court of judicature in the royal portico ; he decided all 
controverfies among priefts, took information on impiety , 
blafphemy, and fuch-like crimes 5 he prefided in all the 

great feafts, and affifted in all the public facrifices for the 

profperity of the republic. It was required, that his wife 

fhould be a citizen of Athens and a virgin, and me too 
was ftiled by the Athenians Bafilifla. Accufations of mur- 
der were firft lodged in his court, and then he introduced 
them into the court of Areopagus 0 . The Polemarchos or 
third archon had all fojourners and ftrangers within his jurif- 
di£Hon ; he was bound alfo to offer a folemn facrifice^ to 
Mars, and another to Diana, and to take care, that the 
children of fuch as loft their lives in the ftate fhould duly 
receive the maintenance fettled on them bv law. As it 



often happened, that thefe three magiftrates, by reafon of 
their youth, were not fo well flailed in the laws and cu- 
ftoms of their country, as to be able to execute punctually 
all the branches of their refpe&ive offices ; they chofe each 
of them two grave and diftindr. perfons who underwent the 
like examinations with themfelves, to fit with them as 
afteflbrs, and they were accountable as well as the archon 
for their behaviour in their pofts p. The other fix archons 
were ftiled Thefmothetae ; they had one common tribunal 
where they heard caufes of various kinds ; they ratified all 
public contracts and leagues, fettled the court-days in the 
feveral judicatures of Athens, took care that no laws 
mould be paffed contrary to the interefl: of the public, and 
profecuted fuch as endeavoured to perfuade the people to 
give their confent to any fuch laws ; they were likewife 



obliged every year to examine the whole Corpus Juris, in 
order to difcover whether there were any laws that eon- 
trad ided each other, whether there was a multiplicity 0 
ftatutes about the fame thing, or whether there were any 
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fo doubtful as to render it impoflible to know their true 

fenfe, which if there were, then the Thefmotheta? drew 
up a report, wherein was briefly contained the ftate of the 
cafe ; this was hung up in a public place, and the next 
affembiy of the people voted which of the laws mould be 
prefer ved, and which repealed or altered \ Inferior to 
the archons there were many public magiftrates $ 'twill 
be neceflary to mention fome of them, becaufe they will 

frequently occur in the courfe of this hiftory. In the 
firft place they had Nomophylaces, who were alfo ftiled 
the eleven, becaufe they were fo many in number, one 
chofen out of each tribe, and a clerk or fecretary who made 
up the eleventh. Their duty it was to look to the execu- 
tion of the laws, they had authority to feize robbers and 

other capital offenders, and if they confeffed to put them 
to death. Dr. Potter thinks they refembled our fheriffs r . 
The Phylarchi were the prefidents of the Athenian tribes ; 
but in time this became a military title. The Philobafileus 
was an officer in each tribe who did the fame things with- 
in his jurifdic"iion, as the Bafileus did with refpecl: to the 
Hate. The Demarchi were the principal magiftrates in 
wards, the Lexarchi were fix in number, and were bound 
to take care, that the people came duly to aflemblies 5 in 
their cuftody was the public regifter of citizens names ; 
they had under them T oxo tse who were lienors or bailiffs; 
they were fometimes a thoufand in number ; thefe men 
were necefTary, but like moft of their fort were in a man- 
ner infamous, as may be gathered from the comedies of 
Ariftophanes ; they were generally Scythians, raw-boned 
brawny fellows, ready to execute any thing they were 
commanded s . The Nomothetae were, a thoufand in num- 
ber, their bufinefs was to watch over and infpeft into the 
laws. There were two forts of orators in the fervice of 
the ftate, fome were appointed to defend an old law when 
a motion was made to repeal it ; thefe had their fee from 
the ftate, but the fame man was incapable of being elected 
twice. Belides thefe three were ten fettled orators called 
Retores, elected by lots ; their bufinefs was to plead public 
caufes in the fenate-houfe 5 for this they had their ftated 
fees, and with refpecl: to their qualifications the laws run 
thus ; " Let no one be a public orator who hath ftruck 

* c his parents, denied them maintenance, or (hut them out 

« of 
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of his doors, who hath, refufed to ferve in the army, 
who hath thrown away his fhield, who hath been ad- 
46 dieted to lewd women, notorioufly effeminate, or has 
run out his patrimony. If any man who has been 
guilty of thefe crimes dare to deliver an oration, let him 
be brought to trial upon the fpot t . Let an orator have 

children lawfully begotten, and an eftate within At- 
*' tica u ; if in his oration he talks impertinently, makes 

idle repetitions, affedts an unbecoming railery, digreffes 
from the point in queftion, or after the affembly is over 
abufes the prefident, let the Proedri fine him fifty 
drachmae 5 and if that is not thought enough, let him 



6t 



ft 



it 



be brought before the next aflembly and fined again 



We fhall conclude this draft of the Athenian government 
with an account of their courts of juftice, which, exclu- 
five of the Areopagus, were ten in number ; four had 
cognizance of criminal, and fix of civil, caufes. Thefe 
ten courts were numbered with the ten firft letters of the 

■ 

alphabet, and were thence ftiled, Alpha, Beta, Gamma, 
&c. When an Athenian was at leifure to hear caufes he 

wrote his own name, that of his father, and the ward to 



which he belonged, upon a tablet ; this he prefented to the 
Thefmothetae, who returned it again to him with another 
tablet, with the letter which fell to his lot ; then he went 
to the cryer of the court who prefented him a fcepter, and 
gave him admiflion. When the caufes were over, every 
judge went and delivered his fcepter to the Prytanes, and 
received a ftated fee for every caufe that was tried. But 
as this was intended only to compenfate their lofs of time, 
fo that there might be no appearance of covetoufnefs, a 
man was forbid to fit in two courts on the fame day y . 
The firft criminal court, after the Areopagus, was that of 
the Ephetae, of the inftitution of which the reader has al- 
ready had an account ; it confifted of fifty-one members, 
all upwards of fifty-one years old ; Draco gave it a very 

extenfive jurifdi&ion, but Solon took away from them the 

power of judging in any other caufes than thofe of man- 
flaughter, accidental killing, and lying in wait to deftroy % 
the Bafileus entered all caufes in this court 2 . The fe- 
cond criminal court was called Delphinium, becaufe it was 
held in the temple of Apollo Delphinius, it had cognizance 
of fuch murders as were confefled by the criminal, but at 

the 
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the fame time juftified under fome pretence or other*. The 

Prytaneum Was the third criminal court, it held plea of 
fuch cafes where death enfued from inanimate things; 
caufes were heard here with the fame folemnity as in other 
courts^ and* on judgment given* the thing, whatever it 
was, that had occafioned the death of a man, was throwrt 

out of the territbry of Athens. This judicature was as an- 
cient as the reign of Erechtheus, and the firft thing tried 
therein was an ax, wherewith one of Jupiter's priefts kill- 
ed an ox which had eaten fome of the confecrated cakes, 
and who, as foon as he had committed the fact, fecured 



• 

himfelf by flight b . The laft criminal court was ftiled 



Phreatum, it fat irk a place not far from the fea-fhore, and 
fuch perfoiis were brought before this court, as had com- 
mitted murders in their own country and fled to Attica ; 
the proceedings of this court Were fo fevere, that they did 

not permit the criminal to come on (hore* but obliged hint 
to plead his caufe in his vefTel, and if he was found guilty^ 
he was committed to the mercy of the winds and feas c . 
Of the judicatures for hearing civil caufes, the firft was the 

Parabafton, fo called, as fome think, becaufe in it no mat- 
ter could be heard, if the caufe of action was above one 
drachm d . The Cainon or new court was the fecond tri- 
bunal e . The third was ftiled the court of Lycus, becaufe 

it aflembled in a temple dedicated to that hero* whofe fta- 
tue, which was reprefented with the face of a wolf, was 
fet up in all the courts of juftice f . The Trigonon was 
fo called, becaufe it was triangular in its form § . The 
court -Metidius derived its appellation from the architect 
who built it h . The fixth and laft court was called Heliaea, 

it was by far the greateft, and is generally conceived to 

have derived its name from the judges fitting in the open, 
air expofed to the fun. All the Athenians, as we obferved 
before, who were free citizens, were allowed by law to fit 
in thefe courts as judges. But before they took their feats 
were fworn by Apollo Patrius, Ceres, and Jupiter the 



king, that they would decide all things righteoufly, and 

according to law where there was any law to guide them, 

and 
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and by the rules 6f natural equity where there was none. 
The oath taken by the judges, who fate in the court laft 
mentioned, is reported by Demofthenes in thefe words; 

cc 

*' crees of the people of Athens and the council of five 
'* hundred ; I will not confent to place the fupreme pow- 
€C er in the hands of a fmgle perfon, or a few; nor per- 



I will give fcntence according to the laws and the d 



cc 



mitany man to diflblve the commonwealth, or fo 



6C as to give his vote^ or make an oration in defence of 
fuch a revolution. I will not endeavour to difcharge 



c< 



private debts, nor to make a divifion of lands or houfes 
<c I will not reftore perfons fent into bani(hment, ,nor par* 
<c don thofe that are condemned to die, nor expel any 
man out of the city contrary to the. laws and decrees 
of the people and council of, five hundred, nor permit 

any other perfon to do it : I will not ele£fc any perfon 
into any public employ, and particularly I will not 
create any man Archon, Hieromnemon, embaffador, 



cc 

cc 

CC 



cc 



<c public herald, or fynedras, nor confent, that he {hall be 
<c admitted into any of thofe offices which are elected by 

" lots upon the fame day .with the archons, who has un- 



cc 



dergone any former office and 



" nor that any perfon (hall bear two offices, or to be 

€< twice elected into the fame office in one year : I will 



cc 



gifts myfelf, nor fhall any other for me 



€c will I permit any other perfon to do the like by any 
<c means, whether direct, or indirect, to pervert juftice in 
<c the court of Heliasa : I am not under thirty years of 
" age : I will hear both the plaintiff and defendant with- 
" out any partiality, and give fentence in all the caufes 
" brought before me : I fwear by Jupiter, Neptune, and 
<c Ceres; if I violate this path or any part of it, may I 
<c perilh with my whole family ; but if I religioufly ob- 
" ferve it, may we live and profper" *. The Helaeaftic 
court confifted at leaft of fifty, but its ufual number was 
five-hundred, judges : when caufes of very great confequence 
were to be tried, a thoufand fate therein, and now. and 
then the judges were increafed to fifteen hundred, and 
even two thoufand ; there were many inferior courts in 
Athens for the decifion of trivial caufes, but of thefe there 



eceffity of fpeaking^nce we defign no more th 



fuccincl: view of the Athenian republic, as it was fettled 
, and in confequence of, Solon's laws. 




Plutarch. & Diogen. Laert. in vit. Solonis Herodot. lib. i. 



We 
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We left that great lawgiver at his departure from A- 
thens to vifit foreign climates for the fake of acquiring wif- 

dom, He went firft to Egypt, where he converfed with 
Pfenophis the Heliopolitan and Sonchis the Saite, the 
mo ft learned priefts of that age and country, from thefe he 
drew the knowledge of a multitude of things unheard-of by 
the Greeks, and particularly the fituation and condition of 
the atlantic ifle, of which he wrote an account in verfe, 

which Plato continued. From Egypt he went to Cyprus, 
where he was extremely well entertained by one of the pet- 
ty kings thereof ; this prince reigned in a little city called 
Apeia, i. e. high, built by Demophoon the fon of Thefeus 
on an eminence near the river Clarius, but in a foil craggy 
and barren. Solon, obferving, that there was a very plea- 
fant plain below, engaged the king to remove his people 
thither, and to build a new and large city for their recep- 
tion. Solon himfelf affiled in the execution of the under- 
taking which he had projected, and his fcheme fucceeded fo 
well, that numbers of people, invited by the beauty of the 
ace, came to fettle themfelves therein, whence the king, 
whofe capital it was, changed its name out of gratitude, 
and called it Solos. He is thought to have vifited about 
this time Thales the Milefian, with whom it is certain he 
had an intimate acquaintance ; Plutarch hath recorded ave^- 
ry fingular paflage which happened at this time ; Solon en- 
quiring of Thales, why, conlidering the happy fituation of 

his affairs, he had neither wife nor children, Thales for the 
prefent made him no anfwer. A few days after he intro- 
duced a ftranger properly inftrucled, who faid, thathecame 




days ago from Athens ; Solon immediately ailced him 
what news he brought from thence : " I know of nothing 
" extraordinary (replied he), except that the whole city 
" celebrated the funerals of a young man, the fon of a ci- 
'* tizen, moft eminent for his virtues, who, it feems, went 
" abroad upon his travels ". Miferable man, cried Solon : 
But did you not hear his name ? I did, returned the Gran- 
ger, but I have forgot it ; this I remember, that he was 
particularly famous for his wifdom and his juftice ; Was it 
Solon ? (faid our philofopher) It was, anfwered the {ban- 
ger. Upon this our legator began to beat his head, to 



weep, and to bemoan himfelf. But Thales interpofing 

with a fmile, addreffed him thus : " Thefe, O Solon, are 
" the things which make me afraid of marriage and chil- 
<c dren, fmce thefe are capable of affecting evenfo wile a 

" man as you ; be not, however, concerned, for this is all 
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ce 2l fi&ion w \ Whether on this occafion, or on the real 

lofs of a fon, is uncertain, Solon being defired by a perfon 



not to weep, fince weeping would avail nothing ; he an- 




fwered, with much humanity and good fenfe, And for this 
caufe I weep. At Delphi he had an interview with the 
reft of the fophifts, and the year following at Corinth 
Periander's invitation ; fome think, that at this time alfo 
he went to Crete, and vifited Epimenides, he likewife con- 
ferred with Crcefus king of Lydia, as has been before re- 
lated in the hiftory of that prince k (M). 

While 



1 Plutarch. & Diogen. Laert. in vit. Solonis Herodot. lib. i. 
k vol. .5. p. 585. ■ 



■ 

(M) As to the interview between Solon and Crcefus, there were 
in Plutarch's time many who thought it a fidtion j and this great 
writer himfelf, though he thought it neceflary to infert it in Solon's 
life, owns, that none who mentioned it as a fact were able to folve 
the difficulties in chronology which attended it. The very learned 
M. Dacier has the following note upon that paffage ; " Solon, 
they fay, was archon the third year of the forty -fixth olympiad, 
and Crcefus was overthrown by Cyrus the fecond year of the 

5 8th, which makes it impoflible for Solon to be living at that 
time, that is to fay, 47 years after his archonfhip. This they 

prove more ftrongly, by making it appear, that Solon died 
when Hegeftratus was archon, in the fecond year of the 51ft 
olympiad. Now Crcefus was not king till the firft year of the 
$ 6th olympiad, which was twenty- two years after the death of 
Solon. How then are we to make this voyage of Solon into 
Lydia fall in with the reign of Crcefus ? Efpecially, if, accord - 
ing to Plutarch, this voyage was performed even before the ty- 
ranny of Piliftratus . This is fofull of difficulties and contrarieties, 
that it is impoflible to reconcile them, unlefs we agree with 
Plutarch, that the ancient chronological tables are by no means 
exact, notwithstanding the great labour and pains feveral per- 
" f©ns have been at to regulate them (28) ". Mr. Stanly (fol- 
lowing Laertius) and many others have thought, that the placing 

this interview, not before, but after Pififtratus made himfelf mafter 
of Athens, would fet this bulinefs quite right, and accordingly 

Sir Tfaac Newton places this conference in the year after Pififtra- 
tus afTumed the fovereignty, or rather in the fame year, and makes 
this the year before the death of Solon (29). But to return from 
fo perplexed a fubject to the mention of a point or two not taken 
notice of in the account before given of this conference in the hifto- 
ry 



(28) In vit, Solonis, (29) Short Chjonisfo p. 40- 
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While Solon was abroad Athens fell all into con fufion 
again. The three factions before- mentioned began to be 
more troublefome than ever y Lycurgus put himfelf at the 
head of the country people ; Megacles the fonof Alcmaeon 
was the chief of thofe who lived upon the.coaft,and Pififtra- 
tus placed himfelf at the head of the poorer fort of people in 
the city, to protect them, as he pretended, from tyranny. 
The laws of Solon were indeed obferved, becaufe none of 
thefe factions had found it for their intereft to fubvertthem, 
but all looked for a change, and were uneafy till it was ef- 
fected, tho' how to change for the better none of them 
knew, nor pretended to know ; in the interim, Solon re- 
turned, and his return feemed propitious for his country. 
All the factions paid their court to him, and affected to 
{hew him the deepeft reverence and refpedt, befeeching him 
to re fume his authority, and to compofe thedifordersofthe 
ftate. But this, however, he declined on account of his 
age, which, as he faid, rendered him unable to fpeak and 
act for the public benefit as he was wont. However, he 
fent for the chiefs of each party, and fpoke to them in the 
mildeft and moft pathetic terms, befeeching them not 
to ruin their common parent, but to prefer the public good 
to their private intereft K 

Pififtratus, among all the principal perfons of Athens* 
feemed to be moft affected with Solon's difcourfes. They 
were relations, intimate friends, and had a great fimilitude 
in their difpofitions. Pififtratus was exceedingly courteous 
and affable, and as he was bleffed with a fair eftate, fo he 
was generous without profufion, and beneficent without 
orientation. He had always two or three Haves near him 
with bags of filver coin ; when he faw any man look fick- 
, or heard that any were dead infolvent, he comforted 




K 




the 
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Plut, ubi fupra. Piogen. Laert. ubi fupra. Herodot. lib. 
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ry of Lydia : Plutarch fays, that ^fop tjie fabulift was at the 
court of Crcefus at the fame time with Solon, and that he was ex- 
tremely concerned when he faw how much the king flighted fo 
great a man, He could not therefore forbear giving Solon the 
following jfhort piece of advice, Let your vifits to kings be as fel- 
dom or as pleafant as you can. To which our Athenian anfwer-] 
ed, No, rather let them be as feldom or as profitable as you 
can (30). The love of liberty was fo ftrong in Solon, that he 

could not gainfay fo much as in a compliment. 



(30) Plutarch ubi fupra. 
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the one with a proper fum, and buried the others at his own 
expence ; if he perceived people melancholy, he enquired 
the caufe, and if it was poverty, he furnilhed them with 
what might enable them to get bread, but not to live idly ; 
in a word, he had, or feemed to have, all the virtues which 
could adorn a nobleman : he would not fo much as fuffer 



his fervants to fhut his garden or orchard gates, but allowed 



every body to go in and take what they pleafed. His looks 
were eafy and fedate, his language fmooth and modeft ; he 
feemed a great lover of equality, and a zealous friend to the 
conftitution. Solon penetrated all thefe appearances, yet 
he did not immediately break with him, but endeavoured 
to fhew him the iniquity of his diflimuktion, and would 
often tell him, Sir, were it not for your ambition, you 
would be the beft citizen in Athens m j. and when he found 
this made no impreflion upon him, Solon faid the fame 
thing to others, that men might beware of his defigns, and 
not fuffer his virtues to be fatal his country. 

About this time Thefpis, who is generally efteemed 
the inventor of tragedy, either introduced or reformed it 
at Athens, with which the people were mightily charmed. 

Solon, who piqued himfelf upon learning, even in his old 

age, went to fee this new divertifement, and, after the per- 
formance was over, addrefled himfelf to Thefpis in thefe 
words : " 1 wonder you are not afhamed of telling lies be- 
" fore fo great an audience" : Thefpis replied, That there 
could be no harm in giving a fpecioiis form to falfliood, fo 
that it wereinjeft; Ah, cried Solon, finking the ground 
violently with his ftaff, if once we are pleafed withf your 

falfhoods in jeft, we fhall foon have them creep into our 

more ferious affairs n . 
P/fiftratus The mifchief, which Solon apprehended his kinfman 

afibmesthe Pififtratus would bring upon tbetlate, was not long before 
yearfaft ty ' came to P a ^ s > tnat great politician, perceiving how much 
thefleod" tnc P 6 °pk were at his devotion, refolved to feize the pre- 
2439. f ent opportunity to cheat them out of that liberty they nei- 

Chrift 6 6 ^ er ew now t0 u ^ e or to ^ ee P» With this view having 

9 5 °' wounded himfelf anjd (as Herodotus fays) the mules that 

drew his chariot °, he lafhed into the market-place as if 

purfued by his enemies, and mewing his bleeding body, be- 

fought the people to protect him from thofe whom his kind- 

nefs to them had rendered his implacable enemies ; they 

teftifying 



w j» 
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teftifying loudly their concern, Solon, who was by this 

time come to the place, drew near him, and faid, * Son 
4 of Hippocrates, you do not act: Homer's UlyfTes well, 
6 fince you deceive your fellow ^citizens ; whereas he, 
6 when he had wounded himfelf, pradlifed only on the 
* enemies of his country.' A general aflembiy was pi e- 

fently convened, wherein Arifton moved, that Pififtratus 
might have a guard of fifty perfons armed with clubs. 
Solon oppofed it ; he told the citizens, that if misfortunes 
befel them, they muft not charge the gods with them, 
but themfelves, for that evils were not accidental, but pu- 
nifhments ; that crafty perfons knew how to drefs lies 
in the veftments of truth, and that before they made in- 
novations they fhould well confider the confequences. 
After him Pififtratus fpoke, and the people receiving all 

he faid with loud applaufe, Solon contented himfelf with 
faying, 

" You doat upon his words and foothing fpeech." 
The meaner fort of people adhering unanimoufly to the 
proportion of Arifton, and the richeft Athenians remain- 
ing filent when they faw how things would go, Solon took 
his leave, faying, that he was wifer than fome, and ftouter 
than others ; wifer than thofe who did not penetrate Pifi- 

ftratus's defign, and ftouter than thofe who did not oppofe 
it. When he was gone the aflembly proceeded to vote 
Pififtratus a guard, but what number is not eafily fettled ; 
it fhould feem from Plutarch's account that he had but 
£fty p. Herodotus does not mention any number at all \ 
Polyaenus makes them three hundred r , but Solon f himfelf 
in his letter to Epimenides fays exprefsly there were four 
hundred - s however it was, he made ufe of his guard to 
feize the citadel, which having performed, he without 
more ado, according to Herodotus 1 and Plutarch u , aflumed 
the fovereignty. But Polyaenus hath given us a very An- 
gular account of the method which he took to put it out of 
the power of the Athenians to defend themfelves, evea 
againft the fmall number of men under his command. He 
fummoned an affembly to be held at the Anacium, and di- 
rected that the people fhould come thither armed ; when 
they were accordingly come together, Pififtratus harangued 
them, but in a very low voice ; the people complaining 

K 4 that 
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that they could not well hear what he faid, he pretended, 

that it was the clangor of their arms which drowned his 

voice, and advifed them to lay them down in the portico, 

of a temple. This they did, and Pififtratus then enter- 
tained them with a long and eloquent oration, to which 
they liftened with deep attention, Pififtratus's guard con- 
veyed away their arms, fo that when he had done fpeak- 
ing, the Athenians faw themfelves naked and all power of 
reftftance taken from them :i . All hiftorians agree, that 
amidft the confufion which followed this tranfa&ion there 
was an aflembly held, wherein Solon made a fpeech, in- 
veighing againft the nieannefs of his countrytnens fpirit, and 
exciting them to taj^e arms in defence of their liberty. 
When he found nothing would do, he fet down his own 
arms, and contented himfelf with faying, 6 To the utmoft 

c of my power I have ftriven for my country and my laws, 5 
Plutarch fays, that he refufed to leave his country, and 
that on Pififtratus's fending to know what it was that in- 
fpired him with boldnefs enough to treat him infuch a man- 
ner, he anfvvered, My old age y. But other authors fay 3 
and with greater probability, that he immediately left 
the dominions of Athens. About this time it is mofl 

■ 

likely that he wrote the following letter to his friend in 

Crete 

Solon to Epimenides 



" Neither are my laws likely to benefit the Athe 

cc nians long, nor have you done the city much good 



" by your luftration. For facred rites and wife lawgivers 
<c cannot alone benefit cities, fince it is of great confe- 
* c quence, of what difpofition thofe are who influence the 
" common people; facred and civil laws, if fuch men 
execute them well, are profitable, but if not, are of 
" little ufe. My laws are now in a very indifferent con- 
" dition, thofe in whom the government was lodged, 

46 making nooppofition to Pififtratus's defigns, abandoned 
ct the ftate ; this, when I foretold, I could not be believed, 
* 6 the Athenians crediting rather his flatteries than my 
? c truth. Perceiving this, I laid down my arms before 
** the magazine, and faid, that I was wifer than thofe 
* c who did not fee Pififtratus aimed at tyranny, and 

" flouter 



x Strateg. lib. i. c» zi. feci, ii, >' ubi fupra. f Diogen 
Laert. in vita Solon. 
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** ftouter than thofe who were afraid to refift him. For 

this they looked upon Solon as a madman 5 however, 

cc I hefitated not to make this proteftation before I departed ; 
" Behold, O my country, Solon ready to vindicate thee 
* c in word and deed; they again cried out that I was mad. 
* 6 Thus, finding myfelf alone in oppofing Pififtratus, I 
^ left them ; let them ftiU, if they pleafe, guard with 
" their arms this their tyrant, for you muft know, my 
^ 4 friend, that the man very artfully poflefled himfelf of 
the fovereignty ; he complied at the firft with the demo- 
" cracy, afterwards wounding himfelf, he came into the 
" Elioea, exclaiming, that he was thus wounded by his 



" enemies, defiringthat they would grant him a guard of 
* s four hundred men, which they, regardlefsof all I could 
* c fay, complied with ; after this he diflblved the popular 
< c government. In vain I laboured to beftow freedom on 

the meaner Tort of people, fincenow the people of all 
u forts are become Pififtratus's fervants". 

Pisistratus, in pofleffing himfelf of the fupreme 
power in Athens, did not overturn the laws eftablifhed by 
Solon ; on the contrary, he did all that in him lay to pro- 
vide for their better execution, and loft nothing of that 

moderation for which he had been before remarkable*, 

With refpecT: even to Solon himfelf, he preferved for him 
the highett veneration, and was fo much difturbed at his 
leaving his country, that he wrote to him the following 

letter to engage him, to return b . 



Pififtratus to Solon : 




<c I am not the only perfon among the Greeks wha 
tc have adled in this manner, nor am I without right to 
<c the kingdom I poflefs, being the defcendentof Codrus, 
* e That which the Athenians fwore to preferve to Codrus 
<c and his heirs and yet took away, I have recovered. 
** offend neither againft God or man. I take care to fee 
<c thofe laws framed for the Athenians ftri&ly put in 
* c execution, and fuffer none to do wrong. I claim no 
other privileges, though a tyrant, than the honour and 
dignity, and accept no more than what was thought, 
^ due to the ancient kings. The Athenians indeed pay 

« th<? 



» 
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the tenths of their eftates, not to me, but for defraying 
the expences of the public facrifices, the other charges 
of the commonwealth, and that we may have where- 
withal to carry on a war if we mould be engaged in one. 
c$ I do not at all blame you for difcovering my intention 5 
cc you did it out of regard to your country, rather than 
" out of hatred to me ; you were ignorant of the form of 

government I meant to eftabJifh : had you known it 



cc 



cc 

cc 



you would perhaps have borne it, and not have gone 

<c into banifhment ; however, return, and believe me 
<c without an oath, Solon fhall never fuffer hurt from 
* c Pififtratus ; my very enemies have nothing to charge me 
" with of that kind. If you will be of the number of 
<c my friends, you fhall be the firft, for I never obferved 
<c any thing of fraud or falfehood in you ; if you are re- 
< c folved to continue otherwife, live at Athens as you 
<c will, only for our fake do not deprive yourfelf of your 

<c country". 



Solon to Pififtratus. 



f 

c< I believe I fhall not fuffer any harm by you, for be- 
u fore you were a tyrant I was your friend, and at pre- 
" fent am no more your enemy than any other Athe- 
" nian who diflikes tyranny. Whether it be better they 



* c be governed by a fingle perfon or by a democracy, 



" let both parties determine. I pronounce you the beft 



of tyrants ; but to return to Athens, I think not 

cc fitting, leaft I incur cenfure, who fettled an equality 
" in the Athenian commonwealth, and would not ac- 



cc cept of the tyranny, by returning, I fhould comply 
<c with thy actions". 

Solon kept ftrictly to his word, and returned no more 
to Athens, but died abroad. How old this great man was 
at the time of his deceafe was not agreed even in the 



days of Plutarch c , who fays, that Heraclides Ponticus 
affirmed, that Solon lived a long time after Pififtratus af- 
fumed the fovereignty, whereas Phanias the Ephefian re- 
ported, that he did not live after it quite two years ; iElian 
agrees pretty well with this computation d , for he fays he 
died, a little after, being decrepid with age ; Diogenes 
Laertius informs us, that he reached the age of fourfcore% 

but Lucian, however, will have it, that he lived a hundred 

and 



In vita Solonis, prope fin. d Hill. var. lib. viii. c. 16. 



e ubi fupra. 
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* * 

and upwards f ; where he died is another very difputable 
point ; fome fay it was in Cyprus g , others not h ; Diogenes 
Laertius informs us, that he directed his bones fhould be 
burnt, and their ames carried to Salami's and fcattered 
over the ifland K Plutarch treats this as a fable, but ac- 
knowledges at the fame time, that many eminent writers 
had given into it, and mentions particularly Ariftotle k . 

The Athenians, after the death of Solon, paid him the 

higheft honours, and erected for him in the forum and at 
Salamis a flatue in brafs with his hand in his gown, the 
pofture in which he was wont to fpeak ; which he certain- 



ly deferved for the mighty fer vices rendered by him to his 



country (N) l . But to return to Pifiitratus 



At 



f In Longsevis. s Diogen. Laert. ubi fupra. Valer. Max. 
lib. v. c. 3. h Plutarch, ubi fupra. 1 Ubi fupra. k Ubi fupra. 
1 JEfch. in Timarcb. 



(N) We have already faid fo much of the genius of Solon, 
that it would be tedious to dwell upon it here ; we mall therefore 
take notice only of fome remarkable paffages which were related 
concerning his death, give a fuccind account of his writings, and 
of the praifes beftowed upon him by the moft eminent among 
the ancient Romans as well as Greeks. The very laft day of 
his life fome friends of his fitting in the chamber fell into a 
difcourfe, to which he liftened with great attention j being afked 
the reafon, he anfwered, " I do this* that when I have learned* 
" whatfoever it is you difpute about, I may die (31)". A little 
before his laft agonies, hearing his brother linging an ode of Sap- 
pho, he was fo well pleafed with it, that he called the young 
man, and bad him teach it him ; and the reafon of this being alfo 
demanded, It is, returned he, " that I may learn while I am de- 
" parting out of this life (32). As to his writings, we ftand in- 
debted to Laertius for the following account ; his laws ; ora- 
tions to the people; poems; the Atlantic hiftory, which was 
his laft work and left unfiniftied ; again : attempted by his kinf- 
man Plato, and by him alfo left unfiniftied ; occalional epiftles ; 
amongft thefe there is the following one, preferved by Laertius, 
add retted to the tyrant of Corinth, who was efteemed one of the 
feven fages of Greece ; it is very Ihort, and therefore we did not 
think fit to omit it. 

Solon to Periander. 



« 



" You fend me word there are many who plot againft you ; if you 
Ihould put them all to death, it would advantage you nothing 5 

" fome 



31 Valer. Maxim, lib. viii. c. 7. ($z) Stob. Serm. xxix. 
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At the very beginning of his adminiftration, Megacles 
and his family retired out of the territories of Athens, but 
they did this with a view only to preferve themfelves from 
being cut off to render his principality the furer. They 
did not renounce all hopes of returning to their country, 
or all correspondence with their countrymen ; on the con- 
trary, he and his afibciates entered into a treaty with Ly- 
curgus and his party, and having brought them into a fcheme 
for overturning Pififtratus, they profecuted this with fuch 
an eftec~t, that he found himfelf obliged to retire, and feek, 
as they had done, melter in a foreign clime ; and the A- 
thenians, notwithftanding all the inftances of love they had 
fhewnbim, were fo far wrought on by his enemies, as to 
order his goods to be publicly fold. However, though 
this refolutipn was not only taken, but put into execution, 
there was no body but Callias who would venture to buy 
any of them ; from an apprehenfion, no doubt^ that one 
time or other he would be reftored m . 

As Megacles and his party had negotiated with Lycur- 

gus the ruin of Pififtratus, fo fome time afterwards, find- 
ing, that Lycurgus and his fa£Uon were not implicitly go- 
verned 

* 

m Plut. ubi fupra. Herodot. lib. i. 

t 

' • fome one there may be of thofe whom you fufpeft not who plots 

<c againft you, either fearing himfelf or difdaining you, or de- 
*' firous to ingratiate himfelf with the city, though you have 
<e done him no injury. It ic beft, if you would be free from jea- 
* { loufy, to acquit yourfelf of the caufe j but if you will conti- 
" nue in tyranny, take care to provide a greater ftrength of 
* 1 ftrangers than is in your own city j fo ihall you need to fear 
<c no man, nor put any to death ^33)'% 

Plato, in various places, commends the wifdom, learning, and 
genius of Solon (34), fo alfo does Ariftides f 35) ; Dion Chr.y- 
foftom fpeaks of him with the greateft refpecl: (36), as an orator 
and legiflatqr, as a warrior and a patriot ; Demofthenes has in 
few words celebrated his praifes (37) ; Cicero affirms, that before 
the times of Solon and Pififtratus eloquence was unknown (38) » 
Seneca mentions Solon with great refpecl; (3 9), and Valerius Maxi- 
mus, as he records many things relating to him, fo he fails not 
greatly to commend him, In fine, ancient and modern writers 
agree, that, without flattery, Solon might be ftiled brave,, wife, 

and honeft ; how fhall we commend him more ? 



(33) Diogen. Laert. Vit. Solon. (34) In Amator. de Repub. 
&c. (35) Orat. Parafth. (36) Orat. xxi. (37) In Amator, 
(38) De Orat. (39J Epilt. xc 
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verned by them, they began to treat with Pififtratus, and 
to offer him, in cafe he would marry the daughter of Me- 
gacles, to reinftate him in his principality, to which Pifi- 
ftratus readily affented. It is eafy to conceive, that this 
affair required rather fraud than force for its being conduct- 
ed with fuccefs. Pififtratus and Megacles refolved to 
reft all upon an expedient which Herodotus ftiles a ridicu- 
lous project j but, ridiculous as it appeared, it fucceeded. 
They found out a woman, whofe name was Phya the 
daughter of Socrates, a man of mean family and fortune » 
.this woman was of prodigious ftature, and otherwife very 
handfome her they drefled in armour, placed her in a 
chariot, and having difpofed all things To as to make her 
appear with all pdffible advantage, they conducted her to- 
wards the city, fending heralds before, with orders to fpeak 
to the people in thefe terms, 64 Give a kind reception, O 
<e Athenians, to Pififtratus, who is fo much honoured by 
56 Minerva above all other men, that (he herfelf conde- 
<c fcends to bring him back to the citadel " $ when the 
heralds had publiihed this in feveral places, the report was 
univerfally fpread, that Minerva was bringing home Pifi- 
ftratus, and in the city the multitude, believing this wo- 
man to be the goddefs, addreffed her with prayers, and 

readily received Pififtratus. When he had recovered the 
fovereignty, he married, as he had promifed, the daughter 
of Megacles, and out of gratitude to Phya gave her in mar- 
riage to his fon Hipparchus n . 

It was not long Pififtratus enjoyea 1 in quiet that au- 
thority to which he had been fo oddly reftored ; we have 
already obferved, that he kept his word to Megacles in 

marrying his daughter, and it feems Pififtratus conceived 
that his word bound him to nothing more* But confider- 
ing that he had children by a former wife, and that Me- 
gacles's family were held by the Athenians to be execra- 
ble, he never converfed with this new wife of his as a 
wife, which for a time (he concealed; but at length men- 
tioning it to 'her mother, the family fo highly refented his 
proceeding, that Megacles inftantly began to negotiate 
with the malecontents, which Pififtratus perceiving, and 
feeing what an effect it produced on the minds of the peo- 
ple, he once more quitted Attica voluntarily, and retired 

to 

n Herodot. ubi fupra. Polysen, Strateg, libii. c, 21. Valer. 
Max. lib* i, c. 2. 
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to Eretria. There, as foon as he found himfelf in fafety* 

he confulted with his fons what courfe was fitteft to be 

t 

taken in the prefent fituation of their affairs. Hippias pro- 
pofed the reducing Athens by force, which was agreed to, 
and immediately Pififtratus applied to feveral of the Gre- 
cian cities to furnifh him with men and money for the car- 
rying this defign of his into execution. Several yielded him 
their afliftance as they were defired, but the Thebans ex- 
ceeded all others in their liberality. Some troops of Ar- 
gives were quickly levied by the help of thefe fubfidies, and 
all things were much forwarded by the kindnefs of Lyg- 
damis, a Naxian, who, as a volunteer, joined them with 
a confiderable number of men, and advanced alfo a large 
fum of money. In the eleventh year of their banifhment, 
fays Herodotus, Pififtratus, with his family and the army 
he had drawn together, marched from Eretria and entered 
Attica. The firft place they poflefted themfelves of was 
Marathon, and. when they were incamped there they were 



joined by multitudes of Athenians, who loved the go- 



vernment of Pififtratus better than a democracy. It feems, 
the government of that city had not taken any very vi- 
gorous fteps, though they knew that Pififtratus was raife- 
ing money j but when they heard he was marching di- 
rectly towards Athens, they aflembled all their forces to 

defend themfelves and to repel the invaders. In the mean 
time, Pififtratus, advancing .with his army from Mara- 
thon, arrived at the temple of the Pallenian Minerva ; 
and after they had placed their arms before the gates, 



Amphilytus, a prophet of Acarnania, by divine im- 
pttlfe went to him, and pronounced this oracle in Hexa- 
meter verfe : 



The net is fpread, and dexteroufly thrown, 

By the clear moon-light fhali the tunnies come. 



When the prophet had delivered thefe words, Pififtra- 
tus comprehending the oracle, and faying he-accepted the 
omen, broke up with his army. In the meantime, the 
Athenians having drawn their forces out of the city and 
taken their dinner, betook themfelves afterwards to dice 
or fleep. So that the army of Pififtratus, falling upon 
them by furprize, foon put them to flight ; and as they 

were endeavouring to make their efcape, Pififtratus 

contrived 



0 Herodot. lib. i. c. 21, 
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contrived an artful ftratagem in order to difperfe them 

fo intirely, that they might not rally again. He com- 
manded his Ton to ride before with fpeed, and in his name 

to inform all thofe they fhould overtake, that they had 
nothing to fear, and that every man might return to his 
own habitation °. Thus Pififtratus became a third time 
pofleffed of the fovereignty of Athens, out of which that 



he might be no more driven, he took a method directly 
contrary to that which Thefeus made ufe of for aggrandize- 
ing his kingdom ; for whereas that prince made the inha- 
bitants of Attica retire from the country, and live together 



the city, Pififtratus obliged them to addicvt themfelves 

again to agriculture, that they might not meet together in 
the market places and cabal againft him. By this means 
he greatly mended the ftate of the Athenian territories, and 
procured great plantations of olives to be made all over 
Attica, which before was not only almoft void of corn, 



but alfo bare of trees p. Helikewife commanded, that in 
the cicy men mould wear a certain kind of fheep-fkin veft 
reaching only to the knees, which in fucceeding times be- 
came proverbially the habit of flavery \ The Athenians 



being fo nice in refpecl to liberty, that if things right in 



themfelves were commanded by perfons void of lawful au- 
thority, they looked on obedience as the greateft mifery. 

On this account it was, that Pififtratus's laws againft idle- 
nefs were held tyrannical, though they were enacted mere- 
ly in fupport of thofe of Solon. He received as prince of 
Athens the tenth part of every man's rents, and even of 
the fruits of his grounds, which, though applied, as the an- 
cient revenues were, viz. to the fervice of the ftare,feemed 
to the Athenians an intolerable grievance. It happened 
once, that Pififtr*atus being in the country, perceived an 
old man bufy in creeping over the rocks and picking fome- 
thing, Pififtratu, afked him what he was doing in that un- 
couth place, and what were the fruits of his labour. Trou- 
bles and a few plants of wild fage, replied the old man, 
and of thefe Pififtratus mu ft have the tenth : to which Pi- 
fiftratus made him no reply, but on his return to the city 
difcharged him from paying this duty r . He endeavoured 
by all means poflible to eradicate the fiercenefs of the Athe- 
nians, but to little purpofe, for as he was averfe tofeveri- 




9 



0 Herodot. lib. i. c. 6. p Dion. Chryfoft* Orat vii. Maxim. 
Tyr. Differt. xiii. i csuidas in voce Karotwt r Zenobiiw. 
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fo it was a difficult thing for them to learn fubmiflion. 
Some young men, who had been drinking at a feaft, in 
their return met his wife and infulted her grofsly 5 the next 
day, however, when their fpirits were cooler, they went 
in the moft humble manner to afk him pardon. Piiiftratus 
heard their apology very gracioufly, and when they had 

done, I wouid advife you, gentlemen, faid he, to behave 
for the future more modeftly ; but as for my wife fhe was 
not abroad yefterday s . He adorned the city with fine edi- 
fices, particularly the temple of the Pythian Apollo ; and 
when the Athenians, to mew their averfion to him, went 
and eafed themfelves there, he firft endeavoured by g 



means to reclaim them from fo fcandalous a practice, and 
finding this had no effec^ he commanded a herald to make 

proclamation, that fuch as for the future were guilty of that 
offence mould fuffer death \ He laid the foundations of the 

- 

famous temple of Jupiter Olympius* mentioned before in 
our defcription of the city of Athens. He was the firft who 
built a library for public ufe, and directed, that Homer's 
poems fhould bedigefted into regular order as we have them 
at prefent. In all other refpe&s he was a great encourager 
of learning, and converfed familiarly with Crotoniates the 
epic poet, who wrote the adventures of the Argonauts u . 
As to his military virtues, we have already fhewn what a 
fhare he had in the reduction of Salamis 5 he is alfo report- 
ed by , Herodotus to have conquered the ifland of Naxus$ 



which he put into the hands of Lygdamis ; he alfo conquer- 
ed the city of Sigeium, and purified the ifland of Delos 5 fo 
that on the whole, it feems he wanted nothing but a legal 
title to have rendered him an excellent prince x . He not 
only maintained the laws as became him in his ftation, but 
when he heard he was accufed in the court of Areopagus of 
a murder, he came like a private man and fubmitted himfelf 
to judgment y . At another time having fome way offend- 
ed certain Athenians of principal dignity, and they retiring 
to the caftle of Phylae, he went thither the next day with a 
cloak-bag on his back j when they afked him what he 
meant, Either, faid he, to engage you to go back with me 
to Athens, or to flay with you my felf, and therefore you 
fee I am come provided z . From the time of his firft pof- 



feffing himfelf of the fovereignty to his death there 



4 



f Plutarch. Apothegm. 1 And. Schot. Append. Vatic. Prov. 
Centi. p. 82 u Suidas. Virtuvius. Praet. lib. vii. A. Gellius. 
Noa. Attic, vi. c 17. x Herodot. lib. i. I Arifc Polit, L J* 
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vened thirty- three years, of which he reigned but kven- 

tjeen, as we learn from Ariftotle, and confequently his firft 

and fecond exile included fixteen years ; as to the latter, 
Herodotus tells us exprefsly, that it lafted eleven years ; 
confequently his firft exile was five years only a . He left 

behind him, amongft other children, two fons, both men 

of great capacity, viz. Hippias and Hipparchus, but which 

of thefe was the eldeft is a point never to be determined. 
Thucydides more than once affirms that it was Hippias, and 
charges fuch as believe the contrary with being in a grofs 
error b . Polyaenus fays the fame thing c , yet Plato is as 
pofitive that Hipparchus was the eldeft d . iElian follows 
him, and Heraclidus Ponticus feems to be of the fame opi- 
nion. Thucydides fupports his account of the matter 
fome arguments, which in the opinion of the learned 
Meurfius are not very conclufive. Without troubling the 
reader farther with fo perplexed a buftnefs, we will proceed 
to the relation of fads better alTerted (O). 

The 




3 Polit. 1. v c. 12. Herodot. I. i. b Bell. Pelop. lib. i. &Jib. 
vi, c Stratagem . lib . v . c. 14. d In Hipparch. 



(O) It would have interrupted the current of our hiftory too 
much to have dwelt therein on the family affairs of Pififtratus, and 
yet it is neceflary, in order to have a perfect comprehenlion of the 
affairs of the Athenians during this fpace of time, that all the cir- 
cumftances mentioned in ancient authors relating to the Pififtratidae 
mould be fome where preferved and explained. As to the defcent 
of Pififtratus himfelf, we fee from his own letter to Solon that he 
was of the houfe of Codrus, the laft king of Athens. Ancient au- ' 
thors affure us, that he was of the fame family with Neftor (40), 
fo that in point of nobility of birth, few princes have had greater 
caufe to value themfelves than Pififtratus. His father's name was 
Hippocrates, as we are more than once told by Herodotus ; and 
as the ancients were very circumfpect in noting whatever had re- 
lation to the birth of their children, fo as to the nativity of Pifi- 
ftratus fomething very extraordinary is recorded. Hippocrates, 



being at the celebration of the Olympic games, caufed a vidim 



which he had llain there to be put into a cauldron of water, which 
immediately began to boil without the 'affiftance of fire. Chilon 
the Lacedaemonian, being prefent when this prodigy, happened, 
immediately addreffed himfelf to the Athenian, adyifing him not 
to marry any woman by whom he might have children ; in cafe 
he was married to fuch a one to divorce her, or, if he had a fon, 
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(40) Herodot. lib. 5. c. 65. Euftath. ad Iliad. 7 
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The brothers Hipparchus and Hippias fhared, as mod 
think, the fupreme authority between them, fome fay, 

that 



to abdicate him ; but Hippocrates did not take his advice, for his 
wife being not long after delivered of Pififtratus, he educated the 
child with great care ; nor is it unlikely, that Hippocrates appre- 
hended why the Lacedaemonian gave him this advice, fince he 
called his fon after the name of the fon of Neftor, that he might 
continuallly remember his lineage, and be from thence excited to 
' hope and to do great things (41). As to his mother, we are not 
acquainted either with her name or family, or indeed with any 
thing relating to her, except the following paffage, which Ihews 
that fhe lived to be pretty far in years. When her fon was pofiefT- 
ed of the principality of Athens, Ihe fell in love with a young man 
with whom fhe converfed fecretly and with great caution ; howe- 
ver, Pififtratus had intelligence thereof, he therefore invited the 
young man to an entertainment, and when they rofe from table, 
What think you, my friend, faid Pififtratus, of your treatment to 
day ? That it was moft excellent, Sir, anfwered he. Why then, 
replied, Pififtratus, you may be aflfured, that you mall meet with 
the like fare every day, as long as you pleafe my mother (42).^ As 
to his affability and generofity we have fpoken fufliciently already j 
but it 'may not be amifs to note, that the wifeft, both of the Greeks 
and Romans, have left us high panegyrics on the eloquence of Pi- 
fiftratus, which they agree was the chief inftrument he ufed inac- 
quiring the dominion of his country (43). And that it was won- 
derfully great, appears from another teftimony ftill ftronger than 
the former, viz. from the mighty apprehenfions the Athenians 
were in, that Pericles would attempt to makehimfelfa prince, be- 
caufe in his countenance and manner of fpeaking he was faid to 
refemble Pififtratus (44). Cicero, writing to Atticus concerning 
Csefar's conqueft of the commonwealth, tells him, that it was yet 
uncertain, whether the victor would prove a Phalaris or a Pififtra- 

tus (45), whereby he plainly means to delineate the worft of ty- 
rannies and the beft, It may therefore be affirmed of Pififtratus, 
that of all the fovereigns who illegally acquired their principalities, 
he governed with the greateft j uftice, fince both Solon and Cicero 
teftify as much, and fince it was thought the higheft compliment 
that could be paid Qefar, that he governed like another Pififtra- 
tus. We have feen many inftances of his humanity ; there is yet 
another which ought not to.be fupprefied. Thrafibulus or Thra- 
fimedes was in love with Pififtratus's daughter, and it feems was 

not 



(41) Herodot lib. 1. Diog . Laertius in vit. Chilonis. (42} Plu- 
tarch. Apotheg. (43) Dion. Chryf. Orat. xxii. Cicer. de Orat 
lib. iii. c. 34. Ifocrat, in Panathen, (44) Plutarch, in vita Pc 
riclis. (45) lib. vii. Epift. 20. 
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that the former only had the title, and others* that Pifi- 
flratus bequeathed his authority, not only to thefe two, 
but alfo to his third fon ThefTalus g $ clear it is, that 

L 2 Hippar- 

s Athenxus Deipnof. lib, xiii. Thueyd. ubi fupra. Herac. Pont. 
Fragm. 

not hated by her. When therefore (he was going in a public procef- 

fion to facrifice the young man imprudently killed her,with which 
Pififtratus's family was fo much difgufted, that they entreated 

him to punifli feverely this infolent offender ; to which Pififtratus 

mildly anfwered, If we are fevere to thofe who love us, what (hall 
we do to thofe that hate us ? Thrafimedes, either encouraged by 
this, or diftra&ed by his palfion, drew in fome young men of his 
acquaintance to afiift him in carrying off the lady ; this they per- 
formed as fhe came to the more to offer facrifice to the fea, and 
having conveyed her into a bark, made all the fail they could for 
Mgina. Hippias, being at that time employed in fcowering the 
feas of pyrates, without knowing any thing of what happened, 
boarded this bark, and recovered his filler. When the delin- 
quents were brought before Pififtratus and threatened with death, 
they could by no means be induced to acknowledge their offence. 
Pififtratus, when he had a while co'nfidered them, told Thrafime^ 

i 

des that he bellowed on him his daughter in marriage, that no 
broils might be created among the Athenians on account of his fa- 
mily ; and by this means bound the relations and friends of that 
young man for ever to his hue reft (46). Amongft the worthy a&s 
of this great man, his collecting th e works of Homer is generally 
looked upon as one of the chief We think it therefore necelfary 
to inform our readers how this was performed, the rather, becaufe 
it is contained in an extract from a Greek book, the whole 'of 
which is hitherto unpublished ; and this very extract not eafily met 
with, Cur author fays,' that Pififtratus, confidering the various 

ways by which Homer's poems had been corrupted, and fearing 

left in the end they Ihould be totally loft, caufed public notice to be 
given throughout Greece, that ail who were poffe/Ted of any ge- 
nuine works of Homer Ihould bring them to him, promifing to 
give them fo much a line, which he punctually performed, even 
where feveral perfons brought the fame verfes ; becaufe to the full 
the money was due, and the latter he faid deferved it for their 
good will ; he caufed the whole to be revifed by the moft expe- 
rienced critics, amongft whoi'p Zenodotus and Ariftarchus were the 

chief (47). He is faid to have had three wives, two before he ar- 
rived 

■ 

i 

f 

t 

t 
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(46} Polyasn. Strateg. lib. V. c. 14. (47) Diomed. in Com- 
ment.- Dionyf. Thrac. de Arte Gram. apud. Meurf. in Prafat, 
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Hipparchus and Hippias lived and reigned together 5 as to 
the former, he was a perfon of great fweetnefs of tem- 
per, a mighty favourer of learning 1 and alfo himfelf a 
very learned man. He directed, that the rhapfodifts, a 
fort of bards by profeflion, mould at the great feaft ftiled 
Panathenaea fing all the poems of Homer, that the Athe- 
nians might be generally inftrudted both in the fciences and 
in the moral conduct of life. He treated Simonides the 
poet with great kindnefs, and kept him always near his 
perfon, and fent a galley on purpofe to bring the cele- 
brated Anacreon to Athens h , Onomacritus was another 
of his favourites, but he having been caught in the fa£r, of 
interpolating the oracles of Mufeus, Hipparchus not only 
difmifled him his court, but banifhed him Athens 1 . So af- 
fiduous was this prince in cultivating the minds of the 
people, that he caufed in city and country, but efpecially 
in the latter, ftatues of Mercury to be fet up, and certain 
wife counfels in elegiac verfe to be infcribed on both fides 

of them. Sometimes there was only a fhort faying, fuch 



as 



h Plato, ubi fupra. * Herodot. lib. vii. 



rived ^t their fovereignty, and the third the daughter of Megacles, 
whom, as we have ihewn, he married merely to keep his word. 
By the firft he had Hipparchus, whom Juftin calls Diocles, and 
Hippias, but her name is not known j the fecond was called Ti- 
monaffa, an Argive by birth, by whom he had Jophon and Thef- 
falus j when he was about to marry this woman, his fons came to 
him and afked him, If any milbehaviour of theirs had induced 
him to think of another marriage ? No, anfwered he, * I ap- 
' prove your conducl fo much, that I would have more children 
* like you' (48). Yet he refufed to have children by his laft wife, 
becaufe her family, though noble, was flained with an indelible 
mark of infamy among the Athenians. The name of his daugh- 
ter is not known. Beudes thefe children by his wives, he had a 
baftard fon by an Argive woman, whofe name was Hegiftratus, to 
whom he left the principality of Sigeium, whither his fon Hippias 
retired when expelled by the Athenians (49). As to the dates 
when the feveral memorable tranfactions above-cited happened, 



authors are not thoroughly agreed about them, we mall there- 



fore poftpone what we have to fay of them, till we come 

to the death of Hippias, and then confider the whole matter 
together. 



(4.8) Plutarch, de vit. Caton. f 49J Herodot. Thucyd. Sec. 
ubi fupra. 



Chap. 18. The Hiftory of the Athenians. 

as, * This is the precept of Hipparchus, be thou ftri&ly 
s juft, or, deceive not thy friend'. On account therefore 



of thefe mining virtues he was greatly admired by his citi 



zens, and the principality of the Pififtratida: feemed to be 
thoroughly and quietly eftabliftied But when it was leaft 
expecled, a confpiracy was formed for taking off both the 

brothers, which fucceeded in refpecl: to Hipparchus, and 

narrowly miffed With regard to Hippias. Several authors 
report this facl with variety of circumftances ; as to the 
mo ft material, however, they are pretty well agreed, and 
they are thefe : There were two young men in Athens, 
Harmodius and Ariftogiton, the former was exquifitely 
beautiful in his perfon, and on that account, according 
to the infamous cuftom of the Greeks, violently beloved 
of the other ; this Harmodius was alfo beloved by Hip- 



parchus, who, if we may believe Thucydides, forced him ; 
Ariftogiton grievoufly refented this, and with the injured 
youth determined to revenge it. Another accident con- 
curred to heighten their refentment, Hipparchus finding 
that Harmodius endeavoured to avoid him, publickly af- 
fronted him, by not permitting his lifter to carry the of- 
fering of Minerva, as if (he was a perfon unworthy of 
that office. The two young men, not daring to fhew 
any public figns of refentment, confulted privately with 
their friends, among whom it wasrefolved, at the approach- 
ing feftival of the Panathenaea, when the citizens were 
allowed to appear in arms, to attempt, by the death of 
both the tyrants, to reftore Athens to liberty ; the confpi- 
rators believing that the people would be unanimous in fup- 
portof a defign fo manifeftly calculated for their advantage. 
When the day came appointed for putting this defign into 
execution, and the confpiracy appeared, as it had been 
agreed on, near the perfon of Hipparchus, they perceived 
at a diftance one of their own number talking very fami- 
liarly with Hippias *, this amazed them, they were afraid 
that he had difcovered to him the confpirators, taking cou- 
rage therefore from the fuppofed defperate ftate of their 
affairs, they inftantly fell on Hipparchus, and with a mul- 
titude of wounds difpatched him. The people, however, 
.did not fecond them in this exploit, but fuffered Harmodius 

to be killed upon the fpotby Hipparchus's guard, and have- 
ing feized Ariftogiton themfelves, delivered him up He- 
rodotus 
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rodotus, who 'was very curious in picking up Arrange 
ftories, relates a very odd one in relation to this tranf- 
action ; Hipparchus, he tells us, in the night preceding 

the day on which he was killed, beheld in a dream a tall 
handfome youth {landing by him, who repeated diftinctly 

thefe obfcure lines ; 

Lion unmov'd, fuftain the greater! ill 5 

For punifhment attends injuftice ftill. 
At break of day he acquainted fuch as had fki'lin dreams 
with what he had feen : what their interpretation was ; , 
Herodotus does not inform us ; he adds, that at length 
Jrlipparchus, defpifing this omen, ,went to celebrate the 
feaft, and was there /lain in the manner we have related 
Hippias behaved on this occafion with great prudence; he 
diflembled his grief for his brother's death, that he might 
the better preferve himfelf and family : he approached the 
great croud of people with his guards, and having picked 



fuch as either their looks or their wearing daggers en- 



gaged him to believe confpirators, he difmifled the reft 
As for the Athenians in general, though they feemed to 
have a high efteem for the Pififtratidas, and had been go* 



ned by them with great gen tlenefs for the fpace of a Jong 



feries of years, and had not made any general infurreel 
in order to favour the attempt of Harmodius and Arifto 
yet they carried their refpect for them after their deaths to a 
height fcarce to be accounted for ; they caufed their praifes 
to be fung at the Panathenaea q 5 they forbad any citizen to 
call his Have by either of their names'" ; they erected brazen 
ilatues for them in the forum, which ftatues, as Pliny in- 
forms us, were the work of Praxiteles f ; thefe ftatues 
Xerxes afterwards carried into Afia, from whence they 



were fent back to Athens, either by Alexander \ A 



tiochus u , or Seleucus x ; for authors do not agree which. 
They likewife granted feveral immunities and honorary pri- 
vileges to the defcendents of thefe patriots, and did all in 
their power to make their memory venerable, as we {hall 

fee el fe where 7 (P). 

The 

e Herodot, lib, v. Thucydid. lib. vi, i Dion, Chryf. Orat* 

xi. Phi loft in vit. Apolh lib. vii. c. 2. r Liban. Declam.' xxix« 
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(?) The hiftory of Hipparchus's murder is varioufly reported. 



Thucydides fays expreily, that Harmodius^ who was in the flower 
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■ 

The fupreme power being now in the hands of Hippias 
he began to alter his conduS: towards the people, and to 
treat them with a feverity unknown to his family before, 

and which was the worfe borne, became himfelf had been 
fo mild a prince. The firft efFedts of this change in his 
temper fell upon thofe concerned in the late confpiracy, he 

ordered Ariftogiton to be put to the torture, in order to ex- 
tort from him the names of thofe who were privy to this 
tranfaclion. This man, as foon as he began to feel the 
torments which were prepared for him, named fome of 
Hippias's beft friends, who were immediately put to death. 
He then named more, who received the fame fate, and 
when Hippias afked him if there were not (till fome others, 
he replied fmiling, c I know of none now, but yourfelf, 
c that ; defer ves to fuffer death V But it was not Arifto- 

iton only who triumphed over the cruelty of Hippias 
a woman he kept, whofe name was Leaena, behaved with 
no lefs intrepidity than he. Hippias having directed her to 
be tortured in order to extort difcoveries, fhe bore it pa- 
tiently as long as (he was able, but when (he found fhe 
could endure it no longer, (he bit off her tongue, and fpit 

it out that it might not be in her power to declare any 

4 thing 





Polyam. Stratag. lib. i. c. 22. 



of his age, was beloved by Ariftogiton a citizen of the middle 
rank, and afcribes the murder of Hipparchus to his rival's hatred 
(50). Ariftotle calls Harmodius and Ariftogiton lovers (51), 
and fo does Maximus Tyrius. Juftin differs from every body, 
and gives quite another turn to the whole affair. After Fififtratus's 
death, Diodes, one of his fons, fays he, having ravilhed a virgin, 
was killed by the brother of the maid (52). He had this pro- 
bably from Trogus Pompeius, whofe work he abridged ; but 
where he had it is not known. Ariftogiton is by fome authors 
faid to have been an humble dependent on Harmodius, and his 
miftrefs Leasna no better than a fmging woman who ufed to attend 
at feafts. On the whole therefore, whatever honours the Athe- 
nians thought fit to decree thefe men, their confpiracy feems rather 
the effe&s of paflion, than any defire to do their country good ; 

or, at beft, the latter was pretended to cover the former ; but it 

fuited the Athenians, who were violent enemies to the government 
of a fmgle perfon, to magnify this action as glorious, and to give 
the a&ors therein the title of heroes. 



t 
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thing to the prejudice of the man fhe loved. The Athe 
nians, conceiving it indecent to fet up the ftatue of a lewd 
woman in their citadel, contented themfelves with erect- 
ing that of a lionefs without a tongue, alluding to her name, 
on which was engraven thefe words, Her tongue herfelf 

bit off a . This confpiracy being, as Hippias conceived, 
thoroughly qualhed, he took all the meafures, which hu- 



man policy could fugged, to fecure himfelf in the poflef- 



fion of his dignity ; he contracted leagues with foreign 
princes, he encreafed his revenues by various methods, 



though till then he had been contented with the twentieth 
part of every man's annual income ; he obliged the Athe- 
nians to bring in their filver coin at a certain price,- and 
coined new. Thefe violent methods foon put an end to a 
government, the lenity of which had alone prcfervedit fo 
long. Hippias held the fovereignty only three years after 

the demife of his brother, and in the fourth was expell- 
ed D '(QJ. 



a Plut. de Garr. b Herodot. lib. v. c. 45 



We 



(QJ It may feem a little ftrange, that in fpeaking of the go- 
vernment of the Pififtratidae we have alferted, that they did not; 
greatly violate the laws or conftitution of their country. In or- 
der to explain this, we muft defcend'a little into the particulars of 
Pififtratus's policy. He pretended, as we fee in his letter to 
Solon, to aft as a lawful monarch, yet he did not degrade any 
of the magi'' rates of the commonwealth, but fuffered them to 
continue veiled with the fame power they had before, taking 
care, however, that the archon fhould be either of his family, 
or one whom he could depend on, fo that he at once preferved 
that fuperiority" over his countrymen which he affected, and that 
form of rule which was fo pleafing to them. That all the fami- 
ly of Pififtratus had in their turns a (hare in the adminiftration, 
might be made appear from various teftimonies ; at prefent we 
will infill only on one. Pififtratus, the fon of Hippias, and grand fon 
of the great Pififtratus, as we learn from Thucydides (5 5), placed, 
durine the time that he was archon, an altar in the forum of the 



— — ~ ' - — 

twelve gods, and another in the temple of the Pythian Apollo ; 



the inscription on the former the Athenians demolished, but that 
on the latter they fuffered to remain, which runs thus ; This mo- 
nument, during the time of his magiftracy, Pififtratus the fon of 
Hippias placed in the temple of the Pythian Apollo. It is true, 
his name is not found in the table of archons, becaufe the year in 

which he was archon could not be fettled ; however, the authority 

before. 
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We have already obferved, that Megacles, who was of ThePififlr 
the family of Alcmaeon, left his country, when Pififtra- ^ Athewi 
tus was a fecond time reftored, but he and thofe who were an dthede 
with him carried away a great fum of money 5 the Ale- momcy t 
maeonidse, for fo the family of Megacles from their great ftored * 
anceftor Alcmaeon were ftiled, fettled at Lipfydrum in 
Paeonia, and there gave refuge to all who fled from Athens, 
which were not a few 3 for Pififtratus, as fome fay, or as 

others report, Hippias, banifhed all that depended on that 
family, and fuffered not fo much as the dead to reft in 
their graves, on the old fuperftitious account, it may be, 
of their being thought execrable c . This family refiding, 
as we have faid, at Lipfydrum, bufied themfelves intirely 
in contriving means for expelling the Pififtratidae, and at 
laft devifed a method which proved not unfuccefsful. They 
agreed with the Amphiclyons or ftates-general of Greece 
to rebuild the temple of Delphi ; as they were poflefTed of 

great riches, they executed what they undertook with 
much greater magnificence than they were tied to by their 
contract, and particularly faced the frontifpiece with Pa- 
rian marble inftead of common ftone, to the ufe of which 

only they were obliged. While they were thus employed 
in the public fervjee of Greece, they ferved themfelves too 
a little, for they corrupted the Pythia, i. e. fhe who gave 
out the oracles, and engaged her to exhort all the Lace- 
daemonians who came to confult the oracle, either on be- 
half of the ftate or on their private account, to deliver 
Athens. This had the effecT: they expected, for the Lace- 
daemonians, finding this admonition inceflantly inculcated, 
fent Anchimolius, a man of great quality, at the head of 
an army into Attica to perform what the oracle had 
directed, notwithstanding the Pififtratidae were at that 
time their good friends and allies d . Hippias, however, re- x 
ceiving advice of thefe proceedings, fent to the ThefTali- 

ans, who were his confederates, to demand their afliftance, 

who 



t 
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before produced may be afTuredly relied on. The excefles com- 



mitted by Hippias, after the death of his brother, are evident 
proofs of the mildnefs of the adminftration preceding it ; for few 
things that he did would have been thought extraordinary in ano- 
ther king. We will conclude this note with obferving, that 
Auguftus Csefar affected, like Pififtratus, to leave the popular 
magiftrates and the fenate in the nominal poffeffion of their autho- 
j r ity , tho* at the fame time he held the fupreme power himfelf. 
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who readily fent him a thoufand horfe under the command 
of Cineas one of their princes. A mort time after, An- 
chimolius with his fleet arrived on the Athenian coaft, and 
immediately after the army landed and incamped. The 
Piflftratidae did not, however, abandon Athens, but Hip- 
pias, having cleared the adjacent country in fuch a manner 
that the Theflalian horfe might act with eafe, attacked 
the Lacedaemonians fuddenly, routed them with a great 
flaughter, flew their general Anchimolius, and obliged the 
ihattered remains of his army to betake themfelves to their 
£hips. The body of the Spartan general was honourably 

interred near the temple of Hercules in the Cynofarges, 
The Lacedaemonians, incenfed at this. unfortunate expedi- 
tion, determined to fend another army into Attica, which 
accordingly they did under their king Cleomenes, who 
marched by land, and having at his entrance into the Athe- 
nian territories defeated the Theflalian horfej who there- 
upon retired precipitately into their own country, he made 
life of this opportunity to befiege Hippias, who had retired 
within the Pelafgic wall ; ' this fiege, however, could not 
have produced any great matter, Hippias and his forces be- 
ing well provided with all things within, Cleomenes and 
his army deftitute of all things without ; but an accident 
changed the fcene, and conftrained Hippias to abandon 

Athens. The Piflftratidae were fo careful of their children, 
that to prevent any unlucky accident from befalling them, 

they attempted to fend them out of Attica \ which mea- 
fure of theirs, though intended for the prefervation of their 
offspring, proved the ruin of themfelves, their children fall* 
ing into the hands of the Lacedaemonians. The Pififtra- 
tidae, retaining ftill the fame affection for their children, 
agreed by treaty to retire in five days out of Attica in or- 
der to redeem them e . This accordingly they did, nor 
were they in any danger of wanting a place of refuge, 
the princes of Theflaly invited thein into their country, 

the king of Macedon offered them a city and territory if 

they would retire into his dominions f . But Hippias and 
his family chofe rather to go to the city of Sigeium, which 
Pififtratus had conquered and left behind him to his pofte- 
rity, Herodotus fays to Hegiftratus his natural fon. From 

this time forwards the Athenians purfued this family with 

implacable hatred, retaining fuch a fenfe of their ufurpa- 

tion, that, left other eminent perfons mould imitate them, 

and 

* ♦ 
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and through their intereft in the people aflume the fo- 
vereignty, they were molt ready to banifh even the moft 
worthy of their citizens, that at all events they might be 
fafe, as we fhall have frequent occafion to mew in the fuc- 
ceeding pages of this hiftory. 

The Athenians did not enjoy an uninterrupted quiet, 
as they expected, after the expulfion of the Pififtratidae. 
The people were quickly divided into two factions, at the 
head of the one was Clyfthenes, the moft eminent of the 
Alcmaeonidae, and at the head of the other Ifagorasthe fonof 
Tirfander, a man of great quality and in high efteemwith 
the nobility of Athens. Clyfthenes, who was a perfon of 
great parts, as we may guefs from his having a principal 
hand in corrupting the Pythia, which was the prime caufe 
of Hippias's expulfion, applied himfelf chiefly to the peo- 
ple, and, in order thoroughly to engage them in his in- 
tereft, fought by all methods poflible to encreafe their 
power. With this view he altered many things in Solon's 
fcheme of government ; for whereas till this time the Athe- 
nian tribes had been but four in number, he augmented 
them to ten, and encreafed the fenate from four hundred 
to five. Ifagoras, penetrating his defign, and readily con- 
ceiving that by this courfe he would get the better of him 
and his fa&ion, immediately refolved to feek aid from the 
Lacedaemonians, This feemed to him the more eafy, be- 
caufe in their laft expedition he had contracted a ftridt 

friendfhip with Cleomenes their king ; he likewife devifed 

a very proper expedient for the expulfion of his rival, viz. 
the fo often mentioned ftory of the putting to death Cy- 
Ion's aflbciates after their taking fan&uary in the temple 
of Minerva; but, as we have heretofore obferved, the 
Alcmaeonidae were of the fame family with Megacles, who 
was principally concerned in that tranfa6Hon : the Lace- 
daemonians readily came into Ifagoras's propofition, and 
Cleomenes fuddenly difpatched a herald to Athens, with a 
declaration of war in cafe the Alcmaeonidae were not im- 
mediately banifhed. The Athenians, either dreading the 
Lacedaemonian power, or being tired already of Cly- 
fthenes, made no great difficulty of the thing, but to avoid 
a war banifhed their benefactors. The worft of it was, 
that this did not anfwer their end, for Cleomenes, at the 
head of a Spartan army, foon after entered Attica. On 
his arrival at Athens he drove feven hundred families into 
banifhment, exclufive of thofe whom the Athenians had 

before banifhed with Clyfthenes \ after this he wouid have 

diflblved 
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diflblved the fenate, and have vefted the government in 
three hundred of the principal perfons of Ifagoras^s faction; 
this was puihing the matter too far; the Athenians there- 
fore perceiving that either they muft fubmit to flavery or 
refift the Lacedaemonian, immediately took up arms, and 
contained Cleomenes and his troops to retire, together 
with Ifagoras and his friends, into the citadel, where they 
befieged them for two days. On the third the king of La- 
cedaemon, being now convinced that force would do no- 
thing with the Athenians, furrendered upon thefe terms, 
that all who were in the citadel, (hould have leave to re- 
tire out of Attica unmolefted. The Athenians, however, 
felt upon fuch as were feparated from the army, and put 
them to death without mercy ; amongft thefe was Timefi- 
theus the brother of Cleomenes, fo that the Athenians no 



longer kept any meafures with the Lacedaemonians, looking 



upon them as avowed enemies, who above all things fought 



fubvert that democracy, of which they were fo fond 
and toconftitute an ariftocracy, which in truth was eve 
the aim of the Spartans, who, where-ever they had autho 



rity, fet up that form of rule. One reafon of which 
among others was this, that they could the better depend 
on the frrendfhip of fuch ftates than fuch as were governed 



by the people, who very feldom know their true intereft 
and are frequently prevailed on to change their councils. 
But to return to the current of our hiftory. 

Cleomenes and his Spartans had no - fooner quitted 
the Athenian territories, than the people of that country 
recalled Clyfthenes and all the families they had fent into 
exile, that they might be the better able to fupport a war 
which they forefaw they (hould be engaged in. Their con- 
jectures were perfectly well founded, Cleomenes raifed for- 
ces throughout all Peloponnefus, though without declaring 
pofitively his intention, which was to make Ifagoras, 
\o was {till with him, tyrant of Athens. When all 
things were ready, the Lacedaemonian king engaged the 
^ceotianson one fide, and the Chalcidians on the other, to 
attack the Athenians, while he at the head of the grand 
army entered the country of Eleufis. The Athenians, 
knowing that it was impoflible for them to fet on foot ar- 
mies fufHcient to look all their enemies in the face, refolved 
to leave their territories to the mercy of the Boeotians and 

Chalcidians, and with all the forces they could draw to- 
gether to march againft Cleomenes. This refolution of 

theirs they carried accordingly into execution., but before 

the 



w 
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the armies were ready to engage, the Corinthians, who were 

among the forces of Cleomenes, began to doubt the juftice 
of their caufe, and, thinking it fafeft not to a& where 
they were doubtful, marched back to their own country.' 
Damaratus the fon of Arifton, the other king of Sparta and 
collegue of Cleomenes, was alfo againft this expedition ; 

and his oppofition was the more remarkable, becaufe till then 1 
he had never differed with his collegue. The confede- 
rates obferving, that neither the Lacedaemonian princes 
could agree amongft themfelves, or prevail upon the Co- 
rinthians to remain with the army, began to diftafte this 

bulinefs, and, dropping, off by degrees, put the Athenians 
out or fear. 

When the Spartans and their allies were withdrawn, 
the people of Athens determined to revenge themfelves up- 
on the Chalcidians, againft whom the army marched imme- 
diately ; but finding the Boeotians had aflembled a confide- 
rable body of forces between them and the Euripus, they 
determined to attack them, which they did accordingly 
with fuch fuccefe, that the Boeotians were intirely routed, 
a great number of them flain, and feven hundred taken pri- 
foners. This viclory opened a free paflage into Euboea, 
whither the Athenians pafled over the fame day, and fall- 
ing upon the Chalcidians, obtained a glorious victory over 
them, taking a vaft number of prifoners, whom with the 
Boeotians they carried back with them to Athens, leaving 
in Euboea four thoufand men. All the prifoners taken in 
this battle the Athenians put in irons, though they after- 
wards fet them at liberty on receiving two minae for each 
man by way of ranfom. The fetters, however, they hung 
up in the citadel, and having confecrated the tenth part of 
what they received for their ranfom, they purchafed there- 
with a chariot with four horfes a-breaft, which they fet 

up in the portico of the citadel with this infcription : 

Warm with juft rage, when the Athenian youth 
O'ercame Boeotian and Chalcidian bands ; 
Their foes in fetters bound ; to Pallas then 
Thefe, as the tenth of all their fpoils, they plac'd. 
This happy fuccefsof the Athenian arms falling out in a 
(hort time after the expulfion of the Pififtratidas, Herodotus 
makes the following obfervation thereupon ; <c thus the 
affairs of the Athenians flouriihed, yet they are not the 
only example of this kind. For all places abound in 
" inftances of the profperity that attends an equal diftribu- 
* € tion of power. Under their tyrants indeed they were 
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inferior in war to any of their neighbours : But they 



had no fooner freed themfelves from 



fervitud 



than 



cc 



CC 



they far furpaffed all the reft, and became the principa! 
nation of Greece ; which manifeftly fhews, that as long 
as they were oppreffed they a&ed remifsly, and would 

not exert their courage to the utmoft, becaufe they 
knew their victories could only redound to the advantage 
<c of their matters \ whereas, after they had recovered their 
liberty, every man contended who fhould do beft, be- 
fe they fought for themfelves. And fuch was the ftate 

■ 

That Herodotus had reafon 

fubfe- 
longer 



cc 

cc 



" of the Athenian afFairs 

to introduce this reflection here, appears from th 



quent conduct of th 



peopl 



f Athens, wh 



no 



paflive under any affronts 
her infulting neighbours, 
and fubmifftve. 
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1 The Boeotians, ftung with the indignities offered to their 



countrymen, when made prifo 
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fulting on its meaning, they at 



]aft refolved to engage the inhabitants of iBgina to invacf 
Attica at the fame time, which it was eafy for them to do, 
lying but a few miles from that coaft. This nation, having 



an hereditary hatred to the Ath 



d being 
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mt of their great wealth, readily embraced the propo 
and while the people of Athens bent all their attentioi 



toward 



Boeotian war, landed a confiderable army on 



ppofite fide, and wafted all the fea-coafts. The Athe- 
i immediately took fire at this, but fending to-and-fro- 
Delphi before they equipped a fleet againft iEgina, they 



had fuddenly a new affair upon their hands 
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penting forely of the folly they had committed, fent for 
Hippias from Sigeium, in order to reftore him to his princi- 
pality. He readily obeyed their fummons, and, though it 
coil him a long voyage by fea, came in perfon to Lacedae- 
mon, where the kings of Sparta, and the deputies of the 

ftates in alliance with them, were in deep confutation. So- 

fkles the Corinthian made a long harangue againft the pro- 
portion for reftoring Hippias, which had fuch an influence on 
the deputies from the reft of the confederates, that the La- 
cedaemonians found it impoflible to engage them in this de- 
fign,and were therefore conftrained to abandon it themfelves, 
fo that Hippias was obliged to return to Sigeium, without 
relinquishing, however, his hopes of one day reducing 
Athens. 

Aristagoras the Milefian having fet on foot a revolt The 

in Ionia, and having failed in his attempt to engage thewar. 



Lacedaemonians to abet it, came to Athens, and, as Hero 
dotus obferves, found it eafier .to manage all the citizens 
thereof by his eloquence, than to perfuade the Lacedaemo- 
nian king. In confequence of his fine fpeeches, they de- 
creed, that twenty {hips fhould be fent to the afiiftance of 
the Ionians under the command of Melanthius, an Athe- 



nian nobleman univerfally efteemed 5 by the afliftance of 



which fleet the Ionians did many great exploits, and amongft 
the reft facked Sardis, of which when the Perfian king had 
advice, he declared himfelf the fworn enemy of Athens, 
and folemnly befought God, that he might one day have it 
in his power to be revenged of them. This was the fource 
of thofe wars which followed afterwards between the Per- 
fians and the Greeks, and which were fo fatal to both na- 
tions. In the end, however, the Ionians were unfuccefs- 

1 

ful, and the Perfians reduced them again under their yoke. 

WHEN°the Ionian war was ended, the Perfian king 
fent to demand Earth and Water, as tokens of fubmiflion, 
from the Greeks, to which, out of fear of his mighty 
power at fea, moft of the illanders yielded, and amongft 
the reft the inhabitants of iEgina. The Athenians, as 



foon as they received notice of this, took it into their 
heads, that this nation had fubmitted themfelves to the 
great king, that they might be at liberty to a& againft the 
Athenians, under colour of their being fubje<5tsto the Perfian 

9 



crown. On this account tliey, that is the Athenians 

fent embaflfadors to Sparta to accufe the inhabitants of JEgl 
na of treachery towards the Greeks. The Spartans upon 

this complaint feat their king Cleon*ene,$ to Mgina, who 

on 
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on his arrival attempted to (eize the perfons principally con- 
cerned in making their fubmiflion to the Perfians. But 
when he attempted this, Crius the fon of Polycritus in- 
terpofed, and told him, he mould not carry away any of 
his countrymen, becaufe he apprehended what he did was of 
his own head, and not by any commiffion from the Lace- 
daemonians. This exceedingly irritated Cleomenes, who 
notwithstanding was conftrained to return without effect- 
ing what he defigned \ his collegue Damaratus havii 
cufed him at home. But having after he came back pro 
cured his collegue to be depofed, and his own kinfman 
Leoty chides to be crowned in his flead, he brought the laft 
mentioned prince with him into the ifland of iEgina, and 



having feized ten of the principal perfons of that ifland 




and amongft them Crius before mentioned, he brought 
them away prifoners, and delivered them up to the Athe- 
nians. Not long after having in his phrenzy killed him- 
felf, all his tyrannical a£ts were difapproved by the 
tans, who on the inhabitants of iEgina's accufing Leoty- 
chides for the injury he had done them, delivered up that 
prince to them, who, however, defired nothing more of 

him, than that he would go with them to Athens in order 
to folicit the releafe of Crius and his affociates. When 
they arrived there the Spartan king-anade a long oration, 
in which he endeavoured to mew, that the hoftages were 
only depofited by him and his collegue in Athens that they 
might, be fafe, and that, now, when he came again to 
demand them, it was their duty to deliver them up. But 
this either the Athenians did not, or would not, under- 
Itand, fo that the war between them and the people of 
iEgina was frill carried on with various fuccefs. The lat- 
ter being informed, that the Athenian galley, which went 
annually to Delphi, lay at anchor at Sunium, they refolved 
to intercept it, which they did, and took many perfons of 
diftin&ion aboard it. The Athenians, to revenge this in- 
dignity, entered into a treaty with one Nicodromus, a 
perfon of great intereft in JEgina ; he had been formerly 
ban i filed his country by thofe who then governed it, and 
in order to be revenged on them refolved to betray it to 
the Athenians. The Athenians for this purpofe fitted out 
a confiderable fleet, but not thinking it fufficient for their 
purpofe, iEgina being then miftrefs of thofe feas, they 
had recourfe to the Corinthians for their afliftance ; this 
irate, being the faft friend and ally of Athens, did not 

^ive her a denial, but alledged a law of theirs, whereby 

they 
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:hey were forbidden to lend their {hips ; but with much 
ido an expedient was found, whereby the Athenians ob- » . 
tained what they wanted ; and yet the Corinthians did not 
break their law, the latter yielding to the former five of 
their fhips in confideration of their paying them five 
drachmae for each. The length of this treaty fruftrated 
the Athenian hopes, for Nicodromus, depending on their 
arrival, on the day prefixed feized on the old town and de- 
clared for the Athenians ; but he and his party not being 
able alone to refift the whole force of the illand, they were 
obliged to fecure themfelves by flight, which they did the 
very day before the Athenian and Corinthian fleet appear- 
ed before iEgina. This defection of Nicodromus, how- 
ever, proved very beneficial to the Athenians, for they 
having affigned to him and his aflbciates land on the fhore 
oppofite to iEgina, they from thence committed continual 
piracies and depredations upon their countrymen. What 
the ilTue was of this war, Herodotus does not inform us : 
It is generally conceived, that its continuance was a thing 
fortunate for the Athenians and for Greece in general, for 
it exercifed that people in maritime affairs, and taught 
them the ufe and confequence of a naval force, which hi- 
therto they had little underftood. When the firft news 
came, that the Perfian had in view the conqueft of Greece, 
the Athenians and the inhabitants of iEgina, as well as 
the reft of the Grecian ftates, compromifed their differ- 
ences, that they might be the better able to refift the 
power of the great king, who threatened at leaft the li- 
berties of the Greeks in general, in revenge for the 
Athenians afiifting the Ionians when they fought to re- 
cover their freedom s. 

We have already taken notice of the difpleafure which Hippias en- 
Darius had taken againft the Athenians on account of the be^reftwed* 
facking of Sardis ; but we hitherto forbore to mention the 

to the prin- 

intrigues of Hippias in order to obtain by force the prin-cipality of 
cipality of Athens, from whence, as we have before re- Athens ' 
lated, through the afliftance of the Lacedaemonians, he 
had been expelled. This -old man, after his returning 
from Lacedaemon to Alia, went to Artaphernes, governor 
of the adjacent provinces for the Perfian king, and excited 
him to make war upon his country, promifing, that him*- 
felf would be obedient to Darius, and greatly further all 



his 
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his defigns, in cafe he could be reftofed to that authority 

which formerly he had enjoyed at Athens. The Atheni- 
ans were not ignorant, either of his journey, or of the 
proportions he had made to Artaphernes, they therefore 
fent embafladors to this nobleman, to entreat him not to 
give any heed to Hippias's propofals, but to fuffer the peo- 
ple of Athens to remain free and quiet as they were. But 
Artaphernes, conceiving that it would be more for his ma- 
tter's intereft to have a prince governing Athens, than to 
leave it under a democratic form of rule, anfwered the 
Athenians haughtily, that if they would have peace with 
the great king, they muft receive Hippias and obey him ; 
but this was fo diftafteful to that generous people, that 
they immediately refolved to give" the enemies of Darius all 
the afliftance they could, and to endeavour, if it were pof- 
fible, to cut him out fo much work near home, that he 
might have no opportunity to attempt any thing either a- 
gainft them or Greece. At laft, however, Darius com- 
miffioned Mardonius to revenge him of the infults which 
he conceived had been put upon him by the Greeks, but 
Mardonius and his troops, through a ftorm at fea and 
other accidents, having been able to do nothing, Datis and 
Artaphernes, the fon of Artaphernes, were commiffioned to 
do what he was to have done h . 

Pafian The misfortune which the Perfians had had in fufFer- 

ing fhipwreck, when their fleet doubled the promontory of 
Athos, made fuch an impreflion on the commanders laft 
mentioned, that they refolved to avoid that dangerous na- 
vigation, by drawing their forces into the plains of Cilicia, 
and palling over from thence through the Cyclades to 
Eubcea in order to deftroy Eretria ; and from thence to 
proceed to Athens, they having it in charge from Darius 
to ruin both places, and to bring away the inhabitants, 
that they might be at his difpofal. The Eretrians, as foon 

as they had advice of the arrival of the Perfian fleet among 

the Cyclades, fent to demand affiftance from the Atheni- 
ans. That ftate, with a magnanimity fcarce to be paral- 
lelled, ordered the four thoufand men whom they had left 
in the Chalcidian territory to advance to the aid of the 
Eretrians, which they did. But the inhabitants of that 
city were neither fteady nor honeft ; one party was for re- 
ceiving the Athenian fuccours into the city and holding 
out to the laft extremity ; a fecond was for abandoning the 

city. 

h Id. ibid. 
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city and retiring to. the mountains of Euboea ; a third 

party fought to betray their country to the Perfians for the 
fake of private advantage. iEfchines the fon of Nothori, 
a man of principal authority among his countrymen, per- 
ceiving the fituation things were in, generoufly informed 
the commanders of the Athenian troops, and advifed them 
to return home : in confequence of which advice they im- 
mediately retired to Oropus, and thereby efcaped that to- 
tal deftruelion which would have befallen them, if they 
had remained in the neighbourhood of Erefria. For that 
city, being betrayed to the Perfians by fome of its inhabi- 
tants, was pillaged, burnt, and its inhabitants fold for 
Haves, according to the command of Darius. 

The Athenians, who, as we often remarked before, 
were generally divided among themfelves, and perfecuting 
one another when they wanted foreign wars to employ 

them, united now with great zeal and earneftnefs, when 

they heard that the Perfians were fo near them. They 
raifed with the utmoft expedition all the forces they were 

able, and yet could not draw together above nine thoufand 

men. Thefe, with a thoufand Plataeans who afterwards 



joined them, were commanded by ten general officers, 
who had equal power. Among thefe were Miltiades, Ari- 



ftides, and Themiftocles, all men of diftinguifhed valour 
and great abilities. But it being generally conceived," that 
it would be impoffible for them, with their fmall forces, 
to give any interruption to the Perfians, they fent Phidip- 
pides to Sparta to entreat the immediate afliftance of that 
ftate. This man, as Herodotus informs us, affirmed af- 



terwards to the Athenians, that paffing by mount Parthe- 



nius, he heard himfelf loudly called by his name, upon 
which turning about, he beheld the god Pan, who, after 
afking him why the Athenians held him in no greater 
efteem, allured him, that he had deferved very well of 
their ftate, and would continue to do fo, of which when 
the people of Athens had information, they cau 

^^^^^^^ 

pie to be erected to his honour near the citadel, and ho- 
noured him thence-forward with annual facrifices, and a 
lamp continually burning. Phidippides, after this ftrange 
adventure, arrived on the fecond day at Sparta, where he 

communicated his bufinefs to the fenate in the following 
terms : Men of Lacedaemon, the Athenians defire you to 
affift them, and not to fuffer the moft ancient of all the 
Grecian cities to be enflaved by the Barbarians. Eretria is 
already deftroyed, and Greece confequently weakened by 
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lofs of fo confiderable a place. The Lacedaemonians 
readily agreed to what he propofed, and ordered their 
troops to be ready to march, but at the fame time declared, 
that they would not depart in lefs than five days, one of 

their laws forbidding them to begin an expedition, but at 
the full of the moon, of which it was then but the ninth 
day. The Perfians in the mean time being informed 
by Hippias, that the plains of Marathon would be the mo ft 
advantagious place for them to engage in, becaufe it would 
afford them room to act: with their horfe, following his 

advice, after the deftru&ion of Eretria, made all the hafte 

* 

they pofTibly could thither, of which when the Athe- 
nians had advice, they immediately ordered their forces to 
march to Marathon alfo. An acl: of amazng confidence, 

confidering the mighty difproportion between the Perfian 

and Athenian army. 

The battle The Athenians, being encamped at the temple of Her- 
of Marathon. cules, were there joined by a thoufand men, the whole 
IheftllT length of the little city of Plataea, which fhe now 
5^509. ' hazarded in the caufe of Athens out of gratitude for for- 

Before mer favours (Rj. A council of war being held here, the 

generals 



Chrift, 49° 



(R) The city of Plataea was in old times free. Herodotus has 
given us a very full account of the reafons which induced its 
inhabitants to raife . their utm oft force in the caufe of Athens. 

We cannot therefore deliver it better to our reader than in 

his words ; " The Plataeans were already under the protection of 



Athens, and the Athenians had gone through many dangers in 

" their defence. For when the Plataeans law themfelves op- 

*« preffed by the Thebans, they firft offered their fubmhTion to 
" Cleomenes the fon of Anaxandrides and to the Lacedaemonians. 
But they rejected the offer in thefe terms : We are placed, 
faid they, at fuch a dillance from you, that in time of ne- 

ceility our fuccours will prove ineffectual. For your country 
may be frequently ravaged before we can be informed of 
your danger. We advife you therefore to put yourfelves un- 
der the prote&ion of the Athenians, who are your neighbours, 
nd fufficiently able to defend you. This counfel the Lace- 
daemonians gave, not out of any good will to the Plataeans, 
but becaufe they were deiirous to fee the Athenians weakened 



by a war againft the Boeotians. However, the Plataeans, ap- 
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proving their advice, went to Athens, and arriving there, 
when the Athenians were met tofacrifice to the twelve gods, 
they fat down by the altar in the pofture of fuppliants, and made 
" their fubmiffion to that place. Which when the Thebans 

" heard, 
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generals were very much divided in their opinions ; fome 

were for fighting, others not 3 Miltiades, obferving this, 

and" confidering the great importance of the matter in de- 
bate, addrefled himfelf to Callimachus of Aphidna, who 

was Polemarch, and whofe power was equal to that of ail 
the other generals, in thefe words 5 ct You alone, O 
u Callimachus, mull now determine, either to fee the 
Athenians reduced to the condition of (laves, or, by pre- 
ferving the liberty of your country, have an eternal mo- 
nument of your fame, furpafling the glory of Harmo- 
dius and Ariftogiton. For the Athenians were never in 

fo great danger from the time they were firft a people. 
If they fall under the power of the Medes, one may 
eafily imagine what ufage they muft expect from Hip- 

pias : But if they conquer, Athens will be the princi- 
pal city of Greece. To let you know then by what 
means thefe things may be effe&ed, and from what 
caufe the fate of Athens is now in your hands, I (hall 

acquaint you, that we are at this inftant divided in 
opinion touching a battle ; fome of us propofing to light, 
and others advifing the'contrary. If we decline a battle, 
I forefee fome great diflenfion will (hake the fidelity of 

the army, and induce them to a compliance with the 

Medes. But if we fight before the corruption Hides 

into the hearts of the Athenians, we may hope from the 
equity of the gods to obtain the victory. All thefe things 
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heard, they fent an army againft Plataea, and at the fame time 

the Athenians marched to aflift the Plataeans. But as they were 

ready to engage in battle, the Corinthians apprehending the 
confequences, interpofed their good offices to reconcile the con- 
tending parties, and, with the confeat of both fides, determined , 
the difpute on this agreement > That the Thebans mould per- 
" mit all thofe Boeotians, who would no longer be accounted 
" members of Boeotia* to do as they thought moft convenient 
" for themfelves. After this reconciliation the Corinthians, re- 
" turned home, and as the Athenians were retiring like wife,, 
the Boeotians fell upon them in their march, but were re- 
pulfed with lofs* Upon which fuccefs the Athenians enlarged 
46 the frontiers of the Platseans, and, inftead of that appointed 
" by the Corinthians, fixed the limits of the Thebans at Afopu$ 
" and Hyfia. In this manner the Plafceans came under the 
protection of the Athenians, and joined their forces at Mara.- 



thon(55i". 
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are in your power, and entirely depend upon the refo- 
lution you fhall take. For if yon would fupport my 
opinion with the acceflion of your vote, you will fee 
your country free, and Athens the moft illuftrious city 
" of Greece: But if you join with thofe who v/ould dif- 

fiC fuade us from a battle, you can . expect no other COnfe- 



^C 



quences, th&n fuch as are moft contrary to thefe hop 



Callimachus, whofe voice was decifive according to the 
Athenian laws, joined directly with Miltiades, and de- 
clared for givir.g battle immediately. Each of the captai 



commanded in chief by turns, but Ariftides giving up his 



day to Miltiades, the reft did fo too. That excellent per 
fon accepted this compliment for the good of his country 
but he would not fight till his own proper day of command 
came about, for fear that, through any latent fparks of 



jealoufy and envy, any of the generals (hould be led 



do their duty. But when the day before- mentioned 
came, he, without waiting for any farther fuccours, dif- 
pofed the troops in order of battle, placing the chief of 

his ftrength in the wings. Callimachus, as Polemarch, 
commanded on the right, the Plataeans were pftfted on the 
left, and the facrifices being offered, they began inftantly 
to advance with inexpreffible ardour towards their enemies. 
The Perfian army was ranged in battalia near a mile off, 
and when they beheld the Athenians running towards 
them, they imputed it to folly and ignorance of mili- 
tary difcipline, and were convinced of this, when they 

obferved that they had neither horfe nor pikemen. How- 
ever, they foon found their error when the charge began : 
For the Athenians and Plataeans fought with fuch ob- 
ftinate valour on the right and left, that the Barbarians 
were forced to fly on both fides. The Perfians and Sacae, 
however, perceiving that the Athenian center was weak, 
charged with fuch force that* they broke through it : This 
thofe on the right and left perceived, but did not attempt 
to fuccour it, till they had put to flight both the wings 
of the Perfian army ; then bending the points of their 
wings towards their own centre, they enclofed the hitherto 
victorious Perfians, and cut them to pieces. This put an 
end to the engagement, for the remains of the army fled, 
as faft as they could, to their. fleet, whither the Athenians 
purfued them. When therefore the Perfians in hafte hur- 
ried on board the booty they had acquired in Eretria, and 

fought to efcape by fea that ill-fate which attended them 

on 
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on fhore 5 the Athenians, in order to hinder this, began to 
fet the fhips on fire, and to board fuch as lay neareft the 
fhore 5 in which bold attempt, though they had fome 



fuccefs, yet the Perfians at laft got under fail, and bore 



away for Athens \ It was reported in thofe times, that 
the Alcmaeonidae encouraged the Perfians to make a fecond 
attempt, by holding up, as they approached the fhore, a 
fhield for a fignal ; however, it was, the Perfian fleet en- 
deavoured to double the cape of Sunium with a view to 
furprize the city of Athens before the army could return. 
But Miltiades feeing the danger his countrymen were in, 
leaving Ariftides with a thoufand men to guard the pri- 
foners and the fpoil, marched at the head of the other 
nine thoufand with fuch diligence, that they arrived at 
the temple of Hercules in Cynofarges, which was but at 
a fmall diftance from the city, before the Barbarians 
were in a condition to attack it. Which when the Per- 
flan admiral had notice of, he failed from the port of 

Phalerum for Afia, and fo put an end to a very unfor- 
tunate expedition k . 

The battle of Marathon makes defervedly a great fi- 
gure in hiftory ; Cornelius Nepos affigns a juft reafon, be- 

caufe never before had fo fmall a body of forces overcome 
vaft a hoft ! . Herodotus tells us, that fix thoufand 
three hundred of the Perfians were * flain there, and of 
the Athenians one hundred ninety- two m , which is in- 
finitely more probable than what Juftin relates of the 
Perfians lofing two-hundred thoufand men in the battle and 

fhipwreck n . The fame author fays, that the Athe- 
nians took many of the fhips, and deftroyed many more > 
Herodotus fays, there were only feven (hips taken. Cer- 
tain it is, that the Athenians behaved with amazing intre- 
pidity, and that feveral amongft them diftinguifhed them- 
felves in a moft extraordinary manner. Callimachus the 
Polemarch, after having done all that a brave and wife of- 
ficer could do, loft his life in the field 5 Stafileus the fon 
of Thrafylus, one of the ten commanders, was alfo killed ; 
Cynegyrus the fon of Euphorion laid hold on the prow of 
one of the Perfian fhips with both his hands, and having 
them ftruck off bv an ax died of his wounds ; this is 





Herodotus's account. Juftin carries matters much farther ; 

M 4 he 
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be fays that Cynegyrus, having done wonders in the fight, 

purfued the Perfians to the fhore, and laid hold of a (hip 
ready to fail with his right hand, when that was cut off he 
feized it with his left, of which being likewife deprived, 
he caught hold of it with his mouth, his fpirit being fuch, 



that, untamed by long fatigue and the lofs of both his. 



hands, he, with the rage of a wild beaft, fought atlaft with 
his teeth. Herodotus, who fpeaks fo modelfly of Cynegy- 
rus's bravery, tells us a very extraordinary tale of one Epi- 
zelus the fon of Cephagoras, he fays, that fighting in his 



rank with a becoming valour, he of a fudden loft his fight 



without receiving any blow, and continued blind all the 
reft of his life. This would not have been worth repeating, 
if Herodotus had not affirmed that he heard this man de- 
clare, that he thought he faw a man of uncommon height 
ftanding by him in complete armour, holding a fhield, 
which was covered by his beard ; and that this phantom 
afterwards, paffing by him, killed the perfon who waspoft- 
ed next to him. Whatever we -may think of the Athenian 
ftory, this muft be admitted an indubitable proof, that He- 
rodotus's account of this battle deferves credit in all proba- 
ble circumftances, fince what he relates he had from 
the mouths of thofe who were 'eye-witneffes. The num- 
bers of the Perfians is very differently reported ; Juftinfays* 
that they were fix- hundred thoufand, Cornelius Nepos, 
makes them ten times the number of the Athenians, that, 
is one hundred thoufand, which is probably not far from 

truth 

■ 

Amongst the many eminent perfons who wereprefent 

in this famous engagement, was Hippiasthe fon of Pififtra- 

tus, who hoped through the power of the Perfians to be 

reftored to the principality of Athens. Fie it was, who, 
as we have faid before, conducted the Barbarians into the 
plains of Marathon, when, as Herodotus tells' us, he dreamt 
one night that he lay with his mother, and from thence 



concluded, that he fhould be reftored and die peaceably at 
home in his old age ; but a day or two after, when he was 
bufy giving direction as to the difpofal of the booty taken at 
Eretria, and putting the Perfian troops in order on the 

fhore, he was feized with fuch a fit of coughing and fneeze- 
ins;, that moft of his teeth grew loofe, and one of them 
fell out of his head upon the ftrand, for which when thofe 
about him had long fought in vain, H ippias, fetching a 

deep 
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deep figh, faid, This country neither belongs to us, nor 
will =ever be fubdued by us, and I fhall have no other part 
here than that where my tooth lies. T his was his fecond, 
and,as it happened,the more juft,conftru£tion of his dream p. 
As to what became ©f him in the battle, both Herodotus 
and Thucydides are filent thereupon. Juftin q and fome 
other later authors fay, that he was killed there ; if he 
was, the Athenians loft in him an implacable enemy, ve- 
ry capable of contriving mifchiefs againft them, and one 
who was alike indefatigable in thinking and in adding (S). 



Ar 



p ubi fupra. s ubi fupra. 



(S) We have more than once,in the text promifed to fpeak of 
the family of Hippias ; he married Myrrhine the daughter of Cal- 
Has, by whom he had five children (56) ; he had alfo 



wife of extraordinary beauty, the daughter of one Charinus (57). 

Among thefe children was Pififtratus junior, whom we have before 

mentioned he had alfo a daughter whofe name was Archidice, 

who married the fon of the tyrant or prince of Lampfacus. This 
lady was honoured with a fine tomb, whereon was an infcrip^ 
tion to the following effecl ; This earth covers Archidice the 
daughter of Hippias, a man in his time famous throughout Greece * 
who, tho' her father, husband, and brothers were princes, fufFered 
not her mind to be elated therewith (58). Hippias vifited her 
before he went to the Perlian court, in order perhaps to take his 
leave of her, from an apprehenfion that the expedition, in which 
he was about to embark, might fome way or other prove fatal to 
him . The dream above recorded was certainly according to 
the ufual rules of interpretation , fortunate, and fo it was account- 
ed to Julius Caefar (59) j but it may be that this interpretation was 

with a reftri&ion, that the perfon dreaming was to have been on 
good terms with his country, whereas Hippias at the time of this 
dream was in the Perfian hoft warring againft his country. There 
is yet another account of this matter, if a dream deferves any far- 
ther account, viz.. that among the Perlians it was held ominous, 
and a fign that a man would repent what he was about ( 60 J. As 
to his death, Cicero fpeaks of it in thefe terms, Nefarius Hippias 

Pififtrati films, qui in Marathonia pugna cecidit, arma contra Pa- 

triam ferens (61). Tertullian fpeaks of it likewife (62) ; yet Sui- 
das tells us quite another ftory ; he fays, that the Barbarians be- 
ing 



(56) Thucyd. lib. vii. (57) Clidem. ap. Atham. lib. xhi. 
(58) Thucyd. ubi fupra. (59) Suetonius in vit. J. Csefaris. cap' 
vii. (60) Achem. Oenocrit. cxxviii. (61) Ad* Attic, lib. ix-. Q> 

10. (62) Ad. Gentes. 
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Aristides, who remained pn the field of battle while 
Miltiades marched back to Athens, difcharged the truft re- 

pofed in him with the greateft integrity 5 for tho' there 
was much gold and filver in the Perlian camp, and though 
the tents and mips they had taken were full of riches of 
all forts, yet he neither took any thing himfelf, nor omit- 
ted to the utmoft of his power the necelTary precautions to 
prevent other people's meddling therewith. Yet fome 
there were, who, in fpight of his orders and his care, found 
means to enrich themfelves by private plunder, particularly 
Callias the torch-bearer, Ariftides's eoufin^german (T). 

For 



ing routed, Hippias retired to Lemnos, and there laboured under 

a very grievous malady, which at length made him blind, and the 

blood flowing through his eyes brought on a miferable and painful 

death, which he reckons a punifhment for his having conduced 

the Perfian forces into the plains of Marathon. The reader will 

pardon the length of our hiftory of the Pififtratidae, when he conli- 

ders, that from the time^of Pififtratus his affuming the fovereignty 
to the death of Hippias at the battle of Marathon, there inter- 
vened upwards of fourfcore years. 

(T) Torch-bearers, ftiled in Greek Daduchi, Were perfons de- 
dicated to the fervice of the gods, and admitted even into the 
njoft facred myfteries. On this account, Paufanias fpeaks of it as 
a great happinefs to a woman, that fhe had feen her brother, her 
hufband, and her fan, fucceflively enjoy this office (63). We 
have obferved in the text from .Plutarch, that Callias was miftaken 
for a king, becaufe of his flowing hair bound with a fillet, which 
was not unlike the royal ornaments in ufe among the eaftern na- 
tions ; the reafon of this was, that amongft the ancients it was 
an opinion almoft univerfally received, that there was a very 
near affinity between the offices of king and prieft ; on this account 
the Romans preferved the title of Rex among their facred officers 
when they expulfed the Tarquins, and the Athenians, as we have 
heard, ftiled their fecond archon, who prelided in the public fa- 
crifices, Bafileus j fo that in affairs relating to the gods, both the 
Athenians and the Romans, though they hated monarchy, made 
ufe of kings . The fame notion prevailed through the eaft, for we 
find Jeroboam Handing by the altar at Bethel, when the prophet 
came to denounce its ruin (64). And Uzziah king of Judah, 
when he had been victorious over the Philiftines, Arabians, and 
Ammonites, was lifted up in his heart, and defired to add to his 
royal dignity the honour of being prieft of the moft High God (65). 



(.6$) In Atticis. (6$) 1 Kings xiii. (6$) ii Chron. 

xxvi. 16. 
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For this man having long hair and a fillet about his head, 
one of the Perfians took him for a king, and falling down 
at his feet difcovered to him a vaft quantity of gold hid in 
a well ; Callias hot only feized it and applied it to his 
private ufe, but moft inhumanly put to death the poor man 
who mewed it him, to prevent his difcovering what he 
had done. By this action he not only blemifhed his own 
reputation, but trarifmitted infamy to his pofterity, who* 
notwithstanding their eminency in the ftate, were ftiled by 
the comic poets, Laccopluti, i. e. enriched by the well r , 
an example which merits cohfideration perhaps as much as 
any other recorded in hiftory. The Athenians in token 

of their refpedt towards thofe brave men who fell in this 

engagement, erected for them public monuments in the 
field of battle, with infcriptions containing their names and 
the names of their tribes and families. At fome diftance 

* 

they erected other monuments for the Platasans, Boeotians, 

and flaves, who were flain here. They likewife caufed 

this battle to be painted in the Pcecilian portico, where 
the Plata;an auxiliaries were reprefented, as well as the A- 
thenian foldiers, and at the head of thefe their ten captains, 
Miltiades holding the firft place f , which was all the reward 
they beftowed upon them. 

It cannot feem ftrange, that the Athenians were high- 
ly elate on this victory. In the firft tranfports of their joy 
they granted all the Plataeans the freedom of their city ; as 

for Miltiades, Ariftides, and Themiftocles, who had ex- 
ceedingly diftinguifhed themfelves in the fervice of their 
country, they were for the prefent treated with all the 
marks of gratitude and refpect they could have wiflied, 
though in their turns we {hall fee them all flighted, profe- 
cuted, and condemned. While Miltiades was thus high in 
the people's favour, he propofed in a general aflembly of 
the people, that he mould be intrufted with a fleet of fe- 
venty mips well manned and provided, promifing them, 

that he would put. them in pofTeffion of great riches, and 

make the expedition in other refpects turn to vaft account. 
The Athenians readily embraced this project, arid fitted 
out fuch a fleet as he defired, of which Miltiades taking the 
command failed to Paros. The reafon he pretended for 
invading this ifland was, that the inhabitants thereof had 
aflifted the Perfians with mips in the expedition of Mara- 
thon, but the true ground of his hatred to that people was, 

that 

r Plutarch ubi fupra, f Corn, Nepos, in vit. Miltiad. 
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that one Lyfagoras a Parian had done hirri ill offices with 



Hydarnes the Perfian. As foon as he arrived on the ifland, 

he fent heralds to the capital thereof, requiring a hundred 
talents to be paid him, threatening in cafe of refufal to be- 
fiege the city, and in cafe he took it, to give it up to the 
plunder of his foldiers. The Parthians, however, were not 
to be terrified, they refufed fo much as to deliberate on his 
proportion, but, on the contrary, provided themfelves the 
beft they could for an obftjnate defence. Miltiades caufed 
the place to be inverted, and carried on the fiege with great 
vigour, till one Timo a Parian woman, who was aprieftefs, 
pretended to inform him how he fhould take the city. 
In confequence of what this woman told him, he went to 
the temple of Ceres the lawgiver, and not being able to 
open its gates, he got to the top of the wall, and from 
thence leaped down ; but being feized with a fudden hor- 
ror and revolving to go back, he re-afcended the wall, and 
from thence leaped down, but his foot flipping he fell, and 
either broke his thigh, or diflocated his knee-pan \ how- 
ever it was, he was conftrained to raife the fiege, after 

having lain twenty-fix days before the town, and to re- 
turn, wounded as he was, without affe&ing any thing to 
Athens An unfortunate man was never welcome there \ 
The whole city began to murmur, and Xanthippus the 

father of the famous Pericles accufed him to the general 

afiembly for deceiving the Athenians, as Herodotus fays $ 
of treafon, as Cornelius Nepos informs us ; or rather of 
peculation, as Juftin from Trogus Pompeius acquaints us, 
for that is much the moft probable opinion, and for this he 
demanded that they mould pafs upon him fentence of death 
The unhappy Miltiades was in no condition to defend him- 
felf, nature had already pafTed that judgment which his 
enemies fought ; his wound through lownels of fpirits had 
induced a mortification, fo that he could not be moved 
out of his bed. His brother Tifagoras fpoke for him ; he 
reprefented to the Athenians, that this Miltiades, who had 

failed in his laft expedition, had faved Athens at Marathon, 
and had conquered for them the illand of Lemnos \ he 
therefore entreated them to remember his paft fervices, as 
well as his prefent error, and to pity him to whom they 

owed the power of deliberating, whether they would pity 
him or no. Having heard both parties, the people de- 
clared that he had not deferved capital punifhment, but at 

the 
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the fame time fined him fifty talents, which was the whole 
expence of the Parian expedition; and became he was 
\inable to pay this great fum, they put him into a goal, 
fays Cornelius Nepos, where he died ; but Herodotus fays, 
that his fon Cimon paid the fine, which is true, but not 
till after his father died in prifon, himfelf being alfo fent 
thither on the fame account, and remaining confined, till 
Callias furnifhed him with the money to pay his fine in lieu 
of his wife Elpinice, who was alfo his fifter by the one fide 3 
Such was the gratitude of the Athenians towards Miltiades 
and his family. If the nature of this work would have 
allowed it, we fhould have digrefled in favour of fo great a 
man, who, out of his paflion for his country, quitted fo- 
. vereignty to ferve the Athenians ; but confidering that this 
manner of writing would protract the Athenian hiftory 
exceedingly, we have contented ourfelves with throwing 

into a note at the bottom of the page fuch circumftances 
relating to Miltiades as are neceflary to be known (U). 

The 



X 



Herodot. ubi fupra. Juftin. ubi fupra. Cornelius Nepos in 



vit. Miltiad. & Cimon. 



(U) The hiftory of the family of Miltiades, and their becom- 
ing princes is related by Herodotus; he fays, that the Thra- 

cian Dolonces, inhabiting a part of Cherfonefus, and having fuf- 
fered much in a war againft the Abfynthians, fent to enquire of 
the oracle at Delphi whom they mould elecl king, to which they 
received for anfwer, that they mould invite him to lead a colony 
into their country, who Ihould firft invite them into his houfe, 
after their leaving the temple in order to return home. Accord- 
ingly the Dolonces paffed by the facred way, through the ter- 
ritories of the Phocians and the Boeotians, and, receiving no offer 
of entertainment, turned into the road of Athens. In that time 
Pififtratus had indeed the fupreme power, but Miltiades the 
fon of Cypfelus was not without authority in Athens, being 
of an illuftrious family anciently defcended from iEacus and 
•^sgina, and afterwards eftablifhed among the Athenians by Phi- 
lseus the fon of Ajax, the firft of that blood who fettled there. 
This Miltiades fitting before his gates, and feeing the Dolonces 
pamng by cloathed and. armed in a different manner from the 
Athenians, called out to them, and upon their coming to him de- 
fired they would be his . guetts, and accept the entertainment of 
his houfe. They accepted his invitation, and after they had been 
hofpitably entertained acquainted him with the oracle, and re- 
queued him to aft in conformity to the admonition of the god. 

^ilUades hearkened to their proportion, and complied with 

more 
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The contefts The people of Athens, being nowreleafed from, all ap- 

Ariftidesand prehenfions of foreign war, fell as ufual into duTention,s 
Themifto- among themfelves $ they were divided on • the old fubjeft, 

dcs. whether 



more readinefs, becaufe he grew impatient of the government of 

Pififtratus, and deiired an opportunity to withdraw. In thefe fen- 
timents he went to Delphi to confult the oracle, whether he mould 
yield to the reqiaeft of the Dolonces, and received an encouraging 
anfwer from the Pythian. Upon which Miltiades the. fon of 
Cypfelus, who had formerly been victorious in the Olympian 

chariot-race, taking with him all fuch Athenians as were willing 

to join in his expedition, fet fail with the Dolonces, and arriving 
in their own country was inverted with the fovereign power. The - 
firft thing he did was to build a wall upon the ifthmus of Cherfo- 
nefus, from the city of Cardia to that of Pontya, in order to pre- 
vent the Abfynthians from infefting the country for the future 
with their incurlions ; this ifthmus is thirty-fix ftades in- breadth ; 
and the whole length of Cherfonefus beginning in that place ;is 
four hundred and twenty ftades. When Miltiades had built this 
wall on the neck of Cherfonefus, and by that means excluded the 

Abfynthians, he in the next place made war upon the Lampface- 
nians, and falling into an ambufcade was taken alive by the ene- 
my. Croefus, king of Lydia being informed of this event, 
threatened the people of Lampfacus with his difpleafure, in cafe 
they did not releafe Miltiades ; which they taking into confidera- 
tion, and being afraid to difoblige fo great a monarch, reftored 
Miltiades to freedom. Thus having efcaped by the means of 



Croefus, and afterwards dying without children, he. left his do- 
minion and riches to Stefagoras the fon of Cimon, his brother by 
the fame mother. The Cherfonelians honour him with facrmces, 
as the founder of their city, in the accuftomed manner, having 
inftituted gymnaftic and equeftrian exercifes on that occalion, in 
which no Lampfacenian is permitted to contend for a prize. 
During the war which ftill continued againft the people of Lamp- 
facus, Stefagoras likewife died without children ; being killed by 
the blow of an ax he received on the head from the hand of one 
who, pretending to be a deferter, was indeed, a. moft cruel ene- 
my. After his death the Pififtratida? fent Miltiades, the fon of 
Cimon and brother of Stefagoras, to Cherfonefus with one fhip, to 
take upon him the government, having been already favourable 
to him in Athens, as if they had not had any part in the murder 
of his father Cimon, who was alTaffinated by their order. Ar- 



riving in Cherfonefus, he kept himfelf retired under colour of ho- 
nouring the memory of his brother Stefagoras ; which the Cher- 
fonelians hearing, the principal perfons of every city aflembled 
together^ and coming to his houfe with intentions to condole with 

him, 
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whether all things ftiould be in the power of the people, 
or whether the ftate fhould be governed only by the beft. 
Ariftides, whom we have already often mentioned, was at 

the head of one party, and Themiftocles was chief of the 

other. It will be neceflary to fay fomething of the cha- 
racter of each of thefe great men, that the nature of their 
difputes and the confequences of them with refpecl: to the 
ftate may be the better known. Ariftides was the fon of 

Lyfimachus, 



him, were all feized and imprifoned. By this means Miltiades 

made himfelf matter of Cherfonefus, entertained live hundred auxi- 
liaries for his guard, and married Hegefypla daughter of Olorns 
king of Thrace. But he had not long been in poffeflion, before 
he met with greater difficulties than he had yet experienced. For 
in the third year of his government he fled out of the country, 
not daring to wait the coming of the Scythian Nomades, who, 
having been irritated by the expedition of Darius, had affembled 
their forces, and advanced to the frontier of Cherfonefus. Ne- 
verthelefs upon the departure of the Scythians, he was again re- 

ftored by the Dolonces ; and in the third year after this, hearing 
that the Phoenicians were at Tenedus, he put. all his riches on 
board five mips and failed for Athens. The reader may poffibly 
think this note very long, but there was a neceffity for it, fince 
fo eminent an author as Cornelius Nepos hath rendered the hiftory 
of this great man unintelligible by confounding him with his 
grandfather, and attributing promifcuoufly the deeds of one to 
the other. As to his putting Lemnos into the hands of the Athe- 
nians, it happened thus : The inhabitants of that ifland, having 
had long differences with the Athenians, and being admoniihed by 
the Delphian oracle to compromife them, they fent to Athens to 

know upon what terms it might be done ; the Athenians offered 
them no other than the abfolute furrender of their country, . to 
which the Lemnian deputies anfwered, that they would obey when 
a fhip from the Athenian dominions fhould come with a nortjh- 
wind in one day into a haven of Lemnos, which, becaufe Attica 
was fituatedon the fouth of Lemnos, they conceived impoflible j 



but Miltiades, being polTeffed of the Cherfonefus and failing from 



a port in the Hellefpont, arrived in one day at Lemnos, driven 
thither by a ftrong north- wind, upon which he immediately de- 
manded that the ifland fhould be given up to him, which, partly 



through terror, partly by force, he obtained, and united it to 



the Athenian territories. As to the imprifonment of his fon as 
well as himfelf, and the manner in which his fine was at laft dis- 
charged, Cornelius Nepos exprefsly afferts it, as delivered in our 

text, whereas the account given of it by Plutarch is neither clear 
nor confident. 
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Lyfimachus, of the tribe of Antiochis and ward of AIo- 
pece. Themiftocles was the fon of Neocles of the tribe 
of Leontes, by his mother's fide a ftranger, neither of them 
of any extraordinary family; Plutarch tells us, that they 
Were boys together, and that they were always at variance, 
not only in ferious matters, but even in their fports and 
plays ; nor could it well be otherwife, for Ariftides is faid 
by him to have been firm and fteddy in his behaviour, im- 
moveable in every thing that appeared juft, and incapable 

of ufing the leaft falfhood, flattery, or deceit, even in jeft ; 
whereas Themiftocles was of an impetuous nature, full of 
irit, fubtle, daring, complaifant, and in fine one who 

could put on any appearance to carry his point ; he fpent 
even his times of recreation in ftudy, and was wont to di- 
vert himfelf with compofing orations, in which he either 
excufed or accufed fome of his companions, whence his 
fchoolmafter pronounced thus of him ; Boy, thou wilt ne- 
ver prove an ordinary perfon, but will at fome time or 

other become either a mighty blefling, or an outragious 

curfe, to thy country. As they grew up, they differed ftill 
the more in their fentiment and conduct ; Ariftides ftudied 
the laws of Lycurgus, and by the reafoning of that great 

man became a favourer of ariftocracy. Themiftocles, ra- 
ther out of fpleen to him than any other motive, favoured 
exceedingly the caufe of the people : and thus childifti quar- 
rels, ripening into a ftrong averfion in the breafts of two 
private men, created great diforders in a potent ftate, and 
fhook the very conftitution of Athens z . 

How much foever the diffentions between Ariftides 
and Themiftocles might in fact injure the Athenian ftate, 
and how ready foever they might be to oppofe each other, 

even in points where they were confcious that what they 
oppofed was right, yet it muft be owned, that they fin- 
cerely loved their country, and were aftiamed and forry 
for the very things they did. Ariftides was the honefter 
man of the two, and therefore the moft frank. When 
Themiftocles had one day propofed to the affembly of 
the people fomething much for their advantage, Arifti- 
des made a long oration againft it, which fo far milled the 
people, that they rejected what Themiftocles had propofed. 
Ariftides was, however, fo much affected with what he had 
done, that when he went out of the affembly he could not 

help faying, The Athenians can never be perfectly fafe 
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tiW rthey have tfent Themiftocles and trie *f o goal a * We 

have before ihewn, how tfiot only men of .rank in Athens, 
(But all Athenian citizens, had feats, in courts of judicature. 
As thefe rivals diflered in every thing, fo they were oppo- 
site in their notions of what a man's duty was in fuch a fta- 
#io'n. Ariftides conceived, that he ought to he inflexibly 
(upright, and to be void alike of; affection and pafli 



whereas it was a common faying with Themiftocles, God 



forbid, that 1 fhould ever fit on a tribunal, where my 



friends mould not have more favour than grangers, Arifti 
,«des's conduct was certainly the -more laudable, and he 
jpiqued himfelf fo much upon acting .ilri^tly *tp to die max- 
ims he laid down, that he acquired the iirname of juft, 
and was Jooked upon as the rnoft worthy and virtuous of 



the Athenians. Themiftocles, inftead of repining, re 




at this, for knowing well the nature of the peopl 
he conceived it an eafy thing to deftroy a rival arrived ac 



fo high a reputation b . The oftracifm was already intro- . 

educed into the Athenian ftate, though It is not certain by, 

whom, fome fay by Pififtratus, or rather by his fons .; 



others by Clyfthenes ; but this not being clear, we. did 
iiot think fit to attribute it to him, or to mention the oftra- 
cifra till we come to a particular inftance of it. By this 

menveminent to fuch a degree as to threaten the ftate with 
■danger, were hamfhed Jar ten years. Plutarch fays, this 



«xile was not a punimment for any crime, but a kind 6f 
Jjonourable retirement, ufed as the curb of too great pow- 
er, and the remedy of the people for thofe apprehenfions 
with which they were fo often taken. The method in 

which they proceeded to inflict the oftracifm was this ; eve- 
ry citizen took a piece of a broken pot or fhell, on which 
having wrote the name of the perfon he would have ba- 
siiftied, he carried it to a certain placeof the market-place 
which was inclofed with rails 3 then the magiftrates began 

to count the number of, the (hells ; for if they were jefs 
than fix thoufand, the vote did not take place 5 but if they 
furpalTed that number, they laid every name apart, and 
the man whofe name was found on the gre'ateft number of 
ihells was of courfe- exiled for ten years, with free leave, 

.however, to make what ufe he thought fit of his 

eftat'e 



1 

Plut. ubi fupca. b Plot; in vit. Themift. Cora. Nepos. 



in vit. Arift. 
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eftate (X) V It may feem flrange, that Themiftodes 
could raife the popular refentmeftt againft a man amiable 

from peaceable virtues ; yet he affe&ed by caufing it to 
be whifpered about, that Ariftides, having affirmed the 

name 



c Plut. in vit. Arift. 



(X) The oftracifm makes fo great a figure in all the Greek hi- 
ilory, and occurs fo often in that which we are now writing, that 
it is fit, that we mould give the reader a more particular account 
of it in a note, than we found it proper for us to do in the text. 
It derived its name from oftracon, which fignifies a tile, becaufe 
at firft the names of perfons banifhed in this manner were wrote" 
on pieces of tiles, or broken earthen veffels (66) . Diodorus Sicu- 
lus fays, that fuch as were ejecled from their country by the oftra- 
cifm were allowed to jetum in five years (6j) ; but in this he is 
miftaken, for all writers agree that the time limited was ten 
years (68), and the time allowed him on whom this punifhment 
fell to quit the Athenian territories wastendays (69). The funda- 
mental rule of telling the grofs number of the fhells, and render- 
ing the oftracifm void, if they did not amount to fix thoufand, was 
a great point in favour of eminent perfons, fince it is a city where 
there were not above 1 8 or 20,000 free citizens, it mull have been 
a very difficult thing to engage a third part of them to enter upon 
fuch a defign. It may feem ftrange, that the author of fo ex*, 

traordinary a law as this fhould not be known ; and yet it 'is cer- 
tain, that about no hiftorical point authors differ more. JElian 
afcribes it to Clyfthenes before-mentioned (70) ; Diodorus Siculus 
fays it took place under the Pififtratida? (71), and many are of that 
opinion befides him. For Plutarch reports, that Hipparchus was 
banifhed under their adminiftration (72). Heraclides fixes this ge- 
neral affertion to Hippias, whom he exprefsly declares the author 
of this fevere practice (73). Photius, in his extra&sfrom Ptole- 
my Hephsftion, afcribes it to Achilles the fon of Lyfbn (74' ; but 
Suidas and Eufebius both fet it far higher than the days of the 
commonwealth, viz. under the reign of Thefeus However un- 
certain its beginning is, there is no difpute, that it ended in the 
banimment of Hyperbolus. This practice Ariftotle feems to afcribe 
to all the democracies of his time (75), and we are affured by va- 
rious authors, that the Argives,Milefians,Megarentians and Syracu- 
fans had the fame law, though under different titles,amongfl them. 



(66j Suidas. Hefychius. (67) Biblioth. lib. xi. (68) Pollux, 
Plutarch, in vit. Arift. (69) Scholiaft. Ariftophan. ad. Equit. 
(70) Var Hilt. lib. xiii. c. 14. (71) Biblioth. lib xi. (72X In 
vit. Niciiii. (73) DeRep. (74) Biblioth. lib. vi. (75) Polit. 

lib. iii, c. 1 3. 
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name of juft;, and ading frequently .asan umpire between 
contending parties, had infenfibly erected a monarchy, 
though without pomp or guards; for what (Ta id the agents 
o( ThemiftodesJ conftitutes a tyrant but giving laws ? On 

a fudden, and when it was leaft <expecredj citizens and 

countrymen Hocked to the forum, and demanded the oftra- 
cifm. One of the clowns from a borough in Attica, who 
could neither write nor read, brought his fhell to Ariftides* 
and faid, Write me Ariftides upon this. Ariftides furpri fed 
afked him,, if he knew any ill of that Athenian, or if he 
had ever done him any hurt. Me hurt ! ("faid the fellow) 
no,, I don't fo much as know him., but I am weary and 
fick at heart on hearing him every where called the juft. 
Ariftides therefore took, the (hell, and wrote his own name 
npon it. This was certainly a ftrong proof of his firm- 
nefs of mind, but he gave yet a , greater. When the ma 



giftrates iignified to him that the oftracifm fell upon him, ' 



he retired modeftly out of the forum, and as he v^ent out 
he lifted up his eyes to heaven and faid, I befeech the Godsj 
that the Athenians may never fee that day which mall force 
them to remember Ariftides f . 

* 

* i 

The war againft the inhabitants of iEgina revived after 
the Battle of Marathon, and was carried on by both parties 
with great animofity j the nobles and their party had falleri 
.upon the remains of Micodromus's party, and put many 

of them to death, with fuch circumftances, as not only 

irritated the exiles, but made many of their own citizens 

uneafy. The Athenians had revenged the death of their 

confederates in feveral expeditions, but the inhabitants of 



iEginahadin their turn done the fubje&s of Athens confide 



rable damage, which was entirely owing to their great power 
at fea, their fleets being more numerous, and their mips 
better, than their neighbours. Themiftocles confidering 
this," continually exhorted the Athenians to obferve a nd 
weigh it in their minds. He alfo gave them to underftand 
that in his opinion the Perftan war was fo far from being 
ended that it was but begun, becaufe it was unreafonable 
to fuppofe, that Xerxes, who fucceeded his father in his 

empire, would not alfo fucceed him in his hatred to the 

Grecians, from whom the honour of his empire had fuf- 

fered fo much. Having often infifted on thefe topics, he had 
at laft the boldnefs to move, that the money produced 
the filver mines, which hitherto the Athenians had divided 
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amongfr, themfelves, lhould be applied to building ftrips* 
with which, being thoroughly poiTefled of the nature of the 



thing, they complied, and a hundred gallies were imme 
diately put upon the flocks ; and this fudden increafe of the 
Athenian fleet, with their addi&ing themfelves continually 
afterwards to maritime affairs, proved the means of pre- 
ferving, not only Athens, but all Greece in the enjoy- 
ment of its liberties, as Themiftocles rightly forefaw it 
would?. 

The Greeks g y t hjs time, that is, about three years after the banifh- 
refift" the ment or * Ariftides, the Athenians found, that Themiftocles 



Perfian^. had fpoke the truth, where he affirmed that the Perfian 



> 



war^ inftead of being ended, was but juft begun ;.for 
Xerxes, after having made prodigious preparations for the 
total conqueft of Greece* fent meflengers with a Greek in- 
terpreter to its feveral republics to demand Earth and Wa- 
ter. Themiftocles, defiring to make the breach ftill wider 
between thefe two nations, engaged the Athenians to feize 
the interpreter, and put him to death, for prefuming to 
publifh the decrees of the king of Perfia in the language of 

the Greeks. This a£tof feverity was followed by another; 
one Arthmius of Zele a town in Troas had fettled at A- 
thens, and had an half freedom granted him j this man 
having received large fumsof money from the king of Per- 
fia, endeavoured to corrupt fome of the principal perfons 
of the city therewith, for which Themiftocles procured 
him to be banifhed Attica by found of trumpet, and his fa- 
mily to be degraded. Laftly, with the affiftance of Chi- 
leus the Arcadian, he engaged the Teveral ftates of Greece 
to lay afide their quarrels, and to provide for their mutual 

defence h . 

When it came to be debated who lhould be appointed 

the general of the Athenians, in cafe the Perfians lhould 
invade them, one Epicydes, a great orator, but a man 
otherwife little capable of the charge, influenced the peo- 
ple fo much by his fpeeches, that it was generally believed 
he would be elected to that important office. Themifto- 
cles, feeing the danger of his country, and knowing the 
man to be covetous, (trained his own circumftances and 

e 

bought him off. By engaging him to deuft, he made way 
for his own election, for there was no body then left ca- 
pable of contending with him, fo he wasprefently elected \ 

.When 



s Herodot. lib. vii. Plut. in Themift. h JEkhln, cent. Cte- 
fiph. Plut. in vie. Themift. 1 Plut. in vit. Themift. 
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When news came to Athens, that the Perfians were 

upon the point of invading Qreece by the freights of 
Thermopylae, and that to this end they w#re tranfport- 

ing their forces by fea, Themiftocles advifed his country- 



97 



men 



quit their city, embark on board their gallies 



and 

p 

go and meet their enemies, yet at a diftance; to, this they 
would by no means yield. He then put himfelf at the 
head of their army, and having joined the Lacedaemonians 
marched towards Tempe. But when advice came, that 
the ftreights of Thermopylae were forced, and not only 
ThefTaly, but Boeotia, had yielded to the Perlians, the 

army returned without effe&ing any thing k . 

o the 



The Athenians in this diftrefs fent mefleng 



Delphian Apollo, who, on their arrival having performed 
the ufual ceremonies, fat down in the fandluary, and there orac i e . 
received from Ariftonica, Who was at that time prieftefs 

the following 



Fly to the fartheft regions of the earth, 
Unhappy men, andfhun the impending ill. 
Fly from your houfes, and defert your walls 



For total 



mail fubvert t;hat place 



An angry Mars in Ana born mall come, 

And all your (lately piles, and temples burm 

I fee the facred walls trembling for fear, 
The lofty roofs cover'd with fweat and blood 



Dep 



and be prepar'd to bear your fate 



The Athenian deputies were extremely amazed at this, 
anfwer, they therefore humbled tbemfelves in a moft extra- 
rdinary manner before the god, holding olive-branches in 



their hands, befeechins a better anfwer 



main in the tempi 




vowing to re 



they died. The prieftefs, feeling 



herfelf a fecond time infpired, delivered at length the fol 
lowing refponfe : 

Pallas in vain has ufed her utmoft art, 
To pacify the wrath of angry Jove. 
So that my prefent anfwer muft again 
Of almoft adamantin hardnefs be. 

i 

Yet for Minerva's fake the god will give 
A fafe prote&ion under walls of wood 
To all that lies contained within the bound* 



Of Cecrop 



Citberon's facred h 



Thefe, thefe alone impregnable mall prove 
But never ftay to fight the dreadful troops 





Of 



* Id. ib. J HerodoU ubi fupra. 
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Of horfe and foot,, advancing thro 9 the plains z- \~ 
If e'er you fee them, fav© yourfelVes by flighty 
The divke Salami's fhall lofe her fons ; 

_ . i 

T ho' Ceres be brought home or left abroad 
The Athenian deputies having wrote down this anfwer 
brought it away., and produced it to the general aflembly at 
Athens, where the people were mightily divided about its 
true fenfe and meaning 5 many were of opinion, that 
walls of wood the citadel was to be under flood, becaufe,. as 
we obferved before, it was pallifadoed, but others imagined, 
that it could intend nothing but mips, and therefore advifed 

their countrymen to place all their hopes in their fleet s but 
the maintainers of the former opinion urged againft fucb 
as fupported the latter,- that the twolaft lines of the oracle 
were directly againft them, and that they without queftion 
portended the deftru&ion- of the Athenian fleet nearSalamis. 
Themiftocles, however, declared for trufting in the fleet, 
and in anfwer to what was urged from the laft lines of the 

oracle, alledged, that if the oracle had intended to foretet 

the deftruclion of the Athenians, fhe would not have called 
it the divine Salami's, but the unhappy 5 and that whereas* 
the unfortunate in thaf oracle were Ailed the fons of wo- 
men, it could mean no other than the Perfians who were 
fcandaloufly effeminate. All difcreet people concurred in> 
their fentirnents, tfiat Themiftocles had moft judicioufly 
terpreted the oracle, and that the Athenians could c 
hope for freedom by following his advice. The many, 




however, had much ado .to be reconciled thereto ; the 
leaving their country and eftates bore hard upon them j, 
their forfaking their houfes and employments ftill harder 5. 
their leaving the tombs of their anceftors and the temples 
of their gods hard eft of all. But Themiftocles had a fet 
of arguments ~ in ftore for them, he made the very no- 
tions which would have kept them, contribute to drive 
them away \ for having drawn over the priefts who attend- 
ed in the temple of Minerva, he caufed them to give out 
that the dragon refufed to eat, that the offerings fet before 

him were found untouched, that at laft it difappeared, fo that 



without doubt the goddefs had quitted the city, and taken 
her flight before them towards the fea. By degrees the 
populace were fo intoxicated with thefe pious frauds, that 

they made no manner of queftionof the Perfians being de- 
feated 



* Herodot. ubi fupra. 
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feated, and that Salamis would be .the place. They there- 
fore decreed, that the city fliould be recommended to the 
protection of Minerva, that allfuch as were of age to bear- 
arms fliould embark on board the fleet, and that all poi- 
fible care fliould be taken for the prefervation of children, 
women, and flaves. One Cyrfilus an orator vehemently 
oppofed the decree, he urged all the common topics of 

love to the place of one's birth, and affection for wives 
and helplefs infants - 3 but the Athenians, conceiving that 

the falling in with his proportion would betray a mean 
defire of preferving life, fhough at the expence of liberty, 
ftoned him in the midft of his difcourfe, and the women, 
to fliew how little they reliflied fuch arguments, and how 

far they were from defiring that the caufe of Greece Ihould 
fufFer for them, ftoned his wife. And thus Themiftocles 
not only perfuaded his countrymen to do what he conceived 
was expedient for their fafety, but even infufed into them, 
the fame fpirit with which he himfelf a&ed n . 

When they began to prepare for this extraordinary em-The Athe- 
barkation, they had recourfe to the council of Areopagus, nians quit 
who, from funds to us unknown, diftributed eight drachms their clty * 
to every man who went on board ; but this fum not being 
fuificient, Themiftocles with his ufual quicknefs devifed an 
expedient for furniftiing the reft of the money. He gave 
out, that in the prefent hurry fomebody had ftolen from 
the ftatue of Minerva her fliield, whereon the head of 
Med u fa was engraven, and having authority granted him 

to fearch for it, under colour of this he took away all the 

money he could lay his hands on, and applied it to the 
ufe of the public. The people, in this their great diftrefs, 
began to lament the lofs of Ariftides, and to exprefs their 
apprehenfions, left he, to revenge himfelf of the ingrati- 
tude of his country, fliould go over to thePerfians. The- 
miftocles thereupon propofed a decree, that all who were 
baniftied might return again, in order toaftift the Greeks 
with their counfels and perfons ; thus he who had be 
baniflied by the artifices of Themiftocles was recalled, 
his virtue. Ariftides, on his return, behaved himfelf with 
more than ordinary civility to Themiftocles, and did not 




fufFer any averfion to that general's perfon to influence him 
in his conduct as to public affairs 0 ( Y). 

N 4 Notwith- 

n Plutarch, in vit. Ariftid. • Id. ib. 
(Y) At the fame time that the Greeks thought of defending 

the pafs of Thcrmopyl^ by l#nd, they fent a fleet to hinder the 

paiTage 
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i Not wit H sr an m n & the A thenian fleet was fuperior 
to that fent by any of the confederates, nay to all the reft 
of the fleet taken together, yet fuch- was the power of the 
Lacedaemonians, that the command thereof was commit-* 

ted to Eurybiades a Spartan, a man either unfkilfuli, or 
wanting fortitude enough for fuch an undertaking 5 for he,, 
when danger approached, was for Handing away for the 
gulph of Corinth in order to join the land army 5 which, 
when Themiftocles vehemently oppofed, Eurybiades- was- 
pleafed to fay, Such as rife up before the reft at the 

Olympic 




parage of the Perlian navy through the {freights of Eubcea, whichj- 
fleet rendezvoufed at Artemi£um. We have taken no notice of this 
in the text, becaufe we (hall be obliged to enter into a detail of 
this matter elfewbere ; but inafmuch as the Athenians fent a fqua- 
dron of mips, and on board them Themiftocles, to this place, we 
are obliged to take feme notice of his conducl here.. The Eu- 
bceans, not being able to prevail with Eurybiades to remain ore 
their coaft till they could carry off their wives and children, ad- 

drefted themfelves to Themiftocles, and made him a prefent of 
thirty talents. He took the money ; with five talents he 
Eurybiades. Then Adiamanthus the Corinthian being the only 
commander who infifted on weighing, anchor, Themiftocles went 
on board him, and told him in few words, * Adiamanthus r yout 
' (hall not abandon us, for I will give you a greater prefent for 

* doing your duty than the king of the Medes would fend you; 

* for delating the allies*. Which he performed by fending hiire 
three talents on board. Thus he did what the Euboeans requeued, 
and put 22 talents into his pocket. In the fucceeding engage- 
ment Themiftocles and all the Athenians behaved with extra- 
ordinary bravery, for which they received the applaufe of all 
Greece. At length, when it was thought neceflary to retire 
from Artemifium, Themiftocles caufed certain Hones to be fet 
up in all the ports, with inferiptions, intreating the lonians either 
to defert the Barbarians and join the Greeks, who were lighting 
for their liberty, or at leaft to act but faintly in the caufe of their 
mafter, remembering, that they Were originally Greeks them- 
felves, and that this very quarrel began on account of theaffiftance 
given by the Greeks to them. This he did with double intent > firft, 
to influence the lonians to a& as he defired ; fecondly to give the 
Perfhn monarch a jealoufy of them, that he might be the lefe in- 
clined to truft thofe in whofe power it was to do them mOft 

fervice, fmce the lonians were by far the bell feamen in his 
fleet (76;. 



(76) Herodot. lib. viL 
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Olympic games are lalbed. To which the Athenian wife- 
ly anfwered, But they that are left behind are never crown- 
ed. Eurybiades at this lifting up- his batoon,, as if he would 
have tack him, Themiftocles cried out, Ay, ftrike if 

you will, but hear me ; upon which Eurybiades laid down 
his ftafF, and patiently attended to his difcourfe. One of 
the Lacedaemonians, however, who had not fo much fenfe 
as the admiral, replied to Themiftocles's oration, -that it 
did not become fuch, as had neither houfe nor home of 
their own, to endeavour to prejudice others by hindering 
them from returning to their habitations* Themiftocles^ 
taking fire at this, fard, " We have indeed, bafe fellow* 
ct left our houfesand our walls, not thinking it fit to be* 
" come flaves, for the fake of thofe things that have nei- 
f. c ther life nor foul, and yet our city is the greateft of 
" all Greece, as confiding of two hundred gallics, which 



here to defend you, if you pleafe j but if you 




" away and leave us, as you did once before, the Greeks 
u will foon perceive, that the Athenians can find for them 
14 felves as fair a country, and as large and free a city, as 
* 6 that they have left". In a word, he took fuch pains 
to demonftrate to this affembly, and to the general in par- 

that it wduld be madnefs to think of . fighting any 
where but where they were, that the wifeft of the Gre 
cian captains concurred with' him. The chief of bis ai 
inents were thefe ; he (hewed them, that if once they 
tired from Salamis, the fleet would never fight at all, be 

caufe being made up of quotas from different ftates, the 
feveral fquadrons would immediatefy fail back to their own 
ports, and leave the common caufe of Greece without 
defence.; that fighting before the ifthmus, which was the 
fcheme of the oppofite party, woujd be attended with two 
dreadful confequences ; the one, that Salamis and ^Egina* 
with all the women and children in them, would be aban- 
doned to the enemy j the other; that with a fmall fleet 
they would be obliged to engage a very great one, and that 
in an open fea ; that, on the contrary, if they fought irt 

the channel of Salamis, the Perfians would not have near 

fo great an advantage from the number of their (hips, be* 
caufe the front of the line would be on both fides nearly 
equal, that fighting here would effectually fave Peloponne- 
fus, whereas retiring to the coaft. thereof would draw the 
Perfians thither, and induce all thofe confequences which 
thofe that propofed it fought to (hun. As to the wall built 

erofs the ifthmus upon which feme depended, he ihewed, 

that 
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that it was a foolifh and ridiculous defence, in cafe they 
yielded the fuperiority of the fea to the Barbarians? who 
would then make their defcents on every fide of it with- 
out being obliged to force the wall at all. Thefe argu- 
ments, with the dread Eurybiades was in, that, in cafe 

he took other meafures, the Athenians would defert him 

and fail to Italy, as Themiftocles had hinted^ engaged 

that general to declare for righting, and in this refolution 
they remained for fome time. 

The courage of the Athenians on this occafion can 
never be enough commended, fince the chief caufe of that 

fear which fpread itfelf among the reft of the Greeks was 

the miferable deftru&ion of the city of Athens. We have 
already given fo full an account of this matter in the Per- 
fian hiftory, that there is no neceffity of repeating it here. 
We mail content ourfelves with noting two or three things, 
which will illuftrate the hiftory now before us. , Such of 
the Athenians as had fled to the Acropolis or citadel, out 
of a fond opinion that it was the place pointed at by the 
oracle, were all put to the fword. The Perfians, with 
whom the dependents of Pififtratus returned, ihewed no 
mercy to. fuch as obftinately refufed to fubmit themfelves 
again to their obedience. As to pillaging the temples arid 
fetting fire to all the facred things, which gave fuch high 
offence to the Greeks, thefe were not fo properly to be 
afcribed to the barbarity of their enemies, as to their zeal ; 
for we have {hewn before, that the Perfians were deifts in 
the ftri&eft fenfe, and looked upon temples, images, and 
altars, as they were the marks of polytheifm, to be fo 
many indignities offered to the Supreme Being, which was 
the caufe that they deftroyed them without pity, as their 
refentment of the injuries done them by the ftates of 
"Athens engaged them to fhew no mercy to fuch of itsp.eo- 

fell into their hands. 

Debates " When Xerxes drew down all his land-forces to the 

a T n§ ls of e ^ ea '^ e ' anc * at t ^ ie ^ ame t * me cau ^ n * s fl eett0 approach 
the e Greeks. that of the Greeks, the Peloponnefians, who were in that 

navy, fell again into their old opinion of leaving all to pre 




ferve Peloponnefus from being ravaged. To this end a 
council of war was fummoned, for their murmurs ran fo 

i 

high, that Eurybiades was, afraid of their deferting ; in this 
council their opinion prevailed, for they would neither 
Men to arguments, nor pay any refpe& to authority. 

Themiftocles 



/ 
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Themiftocles therefore, feeing his opinion fet afide by the 
Peloponnefians, refolved to take meafures for forcing them 
to (lay ; for, as Herodotus informs us, withdrawing pri- 
vately from the affembly, he fent away a man to the ene- 
my's fleet in a fmall veflel, properly inftructed ; the name 
of this man was Sicinus, he was tutor to Themiftocles's 
children, and every way capable of being made the inftru- 
ment of great things. When he arrived in the Perfian 
fleet, he was conducted to their council of general officers, 
to whom he delivered the following meflage, as from The- 
miftocles. iC The general of the Athenians, who is in 
the intereft of the king, and defires your affairs may 
profper rather than thofe of Greece, has fent me pri- 



ce 

cc 
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ly away with orders to let. you know, that the G 
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6 5 cians in great confternation have determined to betake 
themfelves to flight, and {hat you have now an oppor- 
tunity of atchieving the moft glorious of all enterprizes, 
unlefs your negligence opens a way to their efcape. For 
being divided in their opinions, they will not oppofe 

your forces ; but you will fee thofe who are your friends 
righting againft thofe who are not of your party". This 

meflage had its defired effect, the Perfians conceived, not 
without fome fhow of reafon, that the Athenians, finding 
it to no purpofe any longer to oppofe the great king, were 

refolved by this piece of intelligence to make their peace 

with him at once, and thereby procure their city and 
country to be reftored q . They therefore made all the 
preparations neceffary for (hutting up the Grecian navy, 
and reckoned that they were already fo many prizes, and 
that now they fhould regain their honour, and compenfate 
themfelves for the lofs which they had fuftained at Arte- 

miflum. Ariftides was the fir ft who perceived what the 
Perfians aimed at he immediately went to Themiftocles, 
an<i when they were alone he addrefled him, if we may 



believe Plutarch, who in the mean time is fupported by 



Herodotus, in thefe terms : " If we are wife, Themi 
*' ftocles, we {hall now for ever lay afide that vain and 
" childifh contention that has hitherto been between us, 

CC 

cc 
cc 

cc 

cc 




and begin a more fafe and honourable emulation,' 
contending which of us two (hall (Jo moft towards the 
fafety of Greece ; you by performing the part of a wife 
nd great general, and I by obeying and aflifting you 



with my perfon and advice. I underftand, that you 

alone 



i Herodot. lib. viii. 
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for flight/' To this Themiftocks replied, iC I am 
afhamed, Ariftides, at your haviiig got the ilart of me. 
in this noble emulation j I (hall ufe my utmoft endea- 
vours to outdo this beginning, which is fo much to your 



alone have determined rightly, advifing to engage in the 
ftreights without delay. Your allies are of a different 
" opinion, but the enemies themfelves feem to confirm and 
ftrengthen your advice ; for the fea all round Us is covered 
and fhut up by their fleet, fo that they who have oppofed 
" coming to an engagement muft he forced to fight, and 
tc fhew themfelves men of courage, "there being no room left 

ct 

C4 

(i honour, and to obfcure, if poflible, this glorious ftep of 

6C yours by the luftre of my future actions'*. At the 

fame time Themiftocles acquainted him with the ftratageist 
made ufe of to compel the enemy to take the meafures 
they djd, and which in fa£b compelled alfo the Grecians 
to take thofe which were moft advifeable for their own in~ 
tereft, and to which he had fo often prelTed them, though 
to little purpofe. Thus ended the interview between thefe 
two rivals for reputation, whofe new cemented friendfhip* 
proved of the utmoft confequence to the eaufe of Athens 

and Greece. . 

The battle The detail of the battle of Salamis is unnecef&ry here* 
©f Salamis. f ince t fo € re ader has met with it before in our account of 

th? Fioof ^ e P £r f ian affairs. We fhall therefore content ourfelves 
2519. ' with obferving, that the Athenians reaped the higheft ho~ 
Before- nour fr om their behaviour on that remarkable occafion 

imtmt0 ^J mmmJ though Herodotus is for beftowrng the palm on the inha 

bitants of iEgina. We have more than once noted* that 




till Themiftocles perfuaded the Athenians to apply them- 
felves to maritime affairs, the people of this little ifle were 

lords of the fea. It is not therefore to : be wondered, that 
their long experience enabled them to perform great things 
in a fea-fight, of which the Perfian emperor was a fpe&a- 
tor in perfon, and on the event of which their own liberty 
and that of all their confederates depended! The Athe- 
nians, after the Peril an fleet was once broke, drove theitf 
Scattered fhips towards the coaft of Attica. The fquadron 



of iEgina, ftretching out to fea, got on the other fide of 



the flying Perfians, and funk many of thofe veflels which 
outfailed the Athenians. Thus the fkill and conduct of 
thofe two nations preferved all their confederates, and not 
only carried away victory from the prodigious fleet of their 



enemies 



Plutjarch. in vit. Ariftid. 
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enemies, but likewife obliged the Perfians to account it a 

great happinefs, if after this extraordinary defeat they pre- 
ferred any part of that navy which had fo lately darkened 
the coafts, and ftruck a panic through Greece. 

The morning after the battle of Salami's, the Greeks, 
perceiving the enemy's land-forces Hill encamped in the 
fame place, conjectured* that their fleet was retired into 
the Phalerum, one of the ports of Athens ; but they were 
miftaken, for Xerxes had given orders, that they fhould 
fail with the utmoft diligence to the Hellefpont, while 
himfelf with his land-forces pretended to throw up an ar- 
tificial ifthmus, in order to unite the ifland of Salarnis to 
the continent of Attica. The Greeks, in the mean time, 
were for purfuing the Perfian fleet, in hopes of taking 
flraggling fhips in order to increafe their booty ; but coming 
to Andros without difcovering any of the enemy's fhips, 
they there called a council of war, in which Themiftocles 
gave it as his opinion, that they fhould fhape their purfuit 
by the way of thp iflandv and make all the fail they could 
for the Hellefpont, in order to deftrby the bridge which 
Xerxes had thrown over it, and thereby cut off that mo- 
narch's communication with Afia. Plutarch fays, that he 

communicated this to Ariftides, who oppofed it; but He- 
rodotus, with greater probability, afcribes this oppofition to 
Eurybiades. That Themiftocles communicated his fenti- 
-ments to Ariftides might be, but that he informed Eurybia 
des of them is morally certain, becaufe he commanded in 
chief. It is therefore more likely, that he and not Arifti- 
des oppofed the carrying them into execution, becaufe he, 
thought, that (hutting Xerxes into Europe with fuch a 
mighty army would be to compel him to repair his former 



omiflions, and to exert himfelf with vigor againft the 



Greeks. When Themiftocles perceived that this reafon 
ing prevailed, and that the Grecian chieftains were likely 
to come into it unanimoully, he formed another fcheme, 

which Plutarch fays, he likewife communicated to Arift 



des, and that was this ; he fent a trufty meffenger to 
,Xerxes to inform him, that the Greeks intended to break 

down his bridge over the Hellefpont ; wherefore he advifed 
him to march back with the utmoft fpeed, promifing to de- 



lay, as much as he was able, the intended project of h 



trymen. Herodotus fays, that he actually advifed the 

Athenians to give over the purfuit, in order to return to 

their country and rebuild their houfes, into which they rea- 
dily gave, as it was natural for people to wifti for a quiet 

-retreat. 
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retreat, after having fo long endured fo violent a tempeft ; 

but at the fame xlaic our author intimates, that Themifto- 
cles had in view the fafety of the Perfians, and not the 
intereft of the Athenians, which he attributes to his fore- 
fight of following misfortunes, and his willingnefs to fecure 
an afylum, when the envy of his countrymen mould doom 
him to banifhment. Thefe fort of cenfures are 
paid by the great for the luftre of their ad ions. Whether 
Themiftocles really intended his country ill or no is what 
none can tell; that he generally meant its good is univer- 
fally allowed, and that this advice fuited his fcheme of 
making Xerxes of his own accord abandon the war in 
Greece, is plain from the nature of the thing. It is hard 



therefore to tarnifti his glory by receiving fuch infinua 



tions, and we had better fuppofe, that he did not forefee 
his difgrace, than by a conjectural magnifying of his pru- 
dence diminilh the reputation he acquired as a true pa- 




triot \ 

Herodotus relates another thing of Themiftocles ; he 

fays, that while the Grecian fleet and army were employ- 
ed in befieging Andros, this general fent to Paros and oth'er 
iflands, and threatening the inhabitants of them, that the 
Greeks would invade their country, extorted from them 
vaftfumsof money, which he infinuates he applied to his 
own private ufe. Plutarch relates another paflage, which 
muft have happened pretty near this time, viz. that when 
the Grecian fleet was arrived at Pegafa, a maritime town 
Magnefia, where it wintered, Themiftocles made an 
oration to his countrymen, in which he declared, that he 
had it in his mind to do fome- thing which would prove of 
infinite confequence to Athens ; but that it was of fuch a 
nature, that he could not communicate it to the aflfembly. 
Upon this the Athenians directed him to communicate it 
to Ariftides only ; and in cafe he approved it, to put it in 
practice. When therefore thefe great men were alone, 

Themiftocles difcovered in few words, that his fcheme was 
to burn the reft of the Grecian fleet, which would leave 
Athens miftrefs of the feas. Ariftides made his report to 
the people, that what Themiftocles intended was indeed 
the moft advantageous thing that could poflibly happen to 
them, but at the fame time it was the moft unjuft ; upon 
which they readily directed him to think no more of it, 
efteeming it far better to facrifice their intereft to their 



fam 
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fame, than for the fake of prefent advantage, how great 

foever it were, to hazard the cenfure of fucceeding ages, 
and the ftain of infamy never to be blotted out. 

When the fleet was returned to Salamis, and the booty 
was divided amongft all who had ferved on board it, the 
Greeks refolved to fail to the ifthmus in order to confer there 

the cuftomary honours on him, who by the free votes of 
the chiefs had deferved beft, and thefe being aflembled in 
the temple of Neptune, and directed to write down his 
name who deferved beft, and alfo his who deferved next, 
each chief put down his own in the firft place, and the 
name of Themiftocles in the fecond, whereby, without de- 
fining it, they unanimoufly proclaimed him the mo ft wor- 
thy of the Greeks. From thence he went to Lacedjemon, 

where he was received with the greateft honour and refpecl:, 

and the Spartans, partial as they were to their own coun- 
trymen, after decreeing the prize of valour to Eurybiades, 
. alligned that of prudence to Themiftocles, and crowned 
him with a wreath of olive j they prefented him alfowith 
the moil: magnificent chariot in Sparta, and when he re- f 

turned to Athens he was efcorted by five hundred horfe, an 

honour never paid to any ftranger but him. 

On Themiftocles's coming back to Athens, there were The Perfiam 
not wanting fome who endeavoured to infinuate, that his^^ h 
receiving fuch high honours from the Lacedaemonians was 
injurious to his country y but he, confiding in his innocence, 
treated thefe clamours with contempt^ and contented him- 
felf with exhorting the people, not to entertain any doubts 
of their confederates, but to be careful in maintaining the. 



9 
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mighty reputation they had acquired, and the refpecl paid 
them by all the ftates of Greece. About this time fome 
of the families of the Athenians returned from Salamis to 
Trcezene, where they had taken refuge while the Perfians 
ravaged Attica ; the former belonged to the Athenians, 
but the latter was free. They gave, however, a very kind 
reception to the women and children committed to their 
charge, they appointed them a maintenance out of their 
public funds, and paid alfo the beft fchool- matters they 
could find for taking care of their youth ; fuch a high re- 
gard had the generofity of the Athenians in abandoning all 
for the fake of liberty drawn from every ftate in Greece. 
The Perfians themfelves were no lefs ready in preferring 
them to all the Greeks : Mardonius, whom Xerxes had left 
to command the army deftined for carrying on the war, 

chofe to treat with the Athenians, rather than to fight with 

them ; 



t 
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them 5 to this end foe made ufe of Alexander king of Ma- 

cedon, a perfon well known and highly refpe&ed at Athens. 
Him , as a tributary and ally of the Perfian king, he lent 
to make propofals of peace, not in his own name, but in 
that of his mailer. When he arrived the Athenians en- 
tertained him like a friend, but delayed giving him au- 
dience, from a forefight, that the Lacedaemonians would 
not be long after hearing this news before they fent em- 
bassadors, which accordingly came to pafs. They then ap- 
pointed a day for Alexander to have audience of the people, 
on which, as Herodotus informs us, he fpoke to this pur- 
pofe : " Athenians, I am fent by Mardonius to tell you, 
" that he has received a meflage from the king in thefe 
« c words ; I forgive the Athenians all the injuries they have 
< 6 done me, and therefore, Mardonius, obferve the follow- 
< c ing orders : Reinftate them in the poflefllon of their 
<c own territories ; give them moreover whatever other 
«*' country they fhall chufe ; let them govern by their own 
<v laws, and rebuild all their temples which I have burnt, 
< c if they will come to an agreement with me. Having 
received thefe orders, I am obliged to put them in exe- 

« c cution, unlefs you prevent meY and now I my felf 
6< would alk you, what madnefs pufhes you on to make 
war again It a king you will never conquer, nor always 
66 be able to refill ?„You are not ignorant of the nume- 
« 6 rous forces and great actions of Xerxes; you have heard 
"of the army I have, and if you mould happen to be vic- 
iC torious and to defeat us, which you can never hope fo long 
" as you have the ufe of reafon, another much more pow- 
tC erful will come againft you ; fufFernot your felves then 
6C to be difpoirefTed of your country, and continually alarmed 
« c for your own lives, by meafuring your ftrength with the 
c< king; but be reconciled to him, fince you have now 
c< fo favourable an opportunity in your hands from the 
" prefent difpofition of Xerxes. Enter therefore into an 
<e alliance with us fincerely and without fraud, and con- 
•* tinue to be a free people. Thefe, O Athenians are the 
* 6 words which Mardonius ordered me to fay to you: 
* c For my own part, I fhall not mention my conftant af- 
<c fe&ion to your ftate, becaufe. you have had fufHcient 
<c proof of that in former time. I befeech you then, 
cc hearken to the counfei of Mardonius ; for I fee you 



" will not always be able to make war againft Xerxes. 

** Had I not known this, i mould never have undertaken 
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** to bring you fuch a meflage 5 but the king's power is 
u incomparably greater than that of all other mortals, 
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and his reach fo extenfive, thatj unlefs you immediately 
u accept the favourable conditions he offers, I' dread the 
confequences to youj who, lying in the way of dan- 
ger more than any other of the confederates, and 
poffefling a country placed as a prize between the con- 
tending parties^ muft be always molt expofed to ruin. 
* e Let thefe reafons prevail with you, and eon fide r the 
important advantages you will receive, if the great ; 
king forgives you alone among all the Grecians and - 
€C becomes your friend". The Lacedaemonian embafla- 
dors fpoke in their turns, as foon as Alexander had made 
an end of his oration; they faid, "that they were com- 
miflioned to exhort the Athenians not to liften to the 

propofals of the Barbarians, becaufe it was a thing un- 
reasonable on many accounts ; Firft, becaufe the ori- 
ginal quarrel was between the Perfians and Athenians, 
" into which the reft of the Greeks were drawn merely 
through their refpect to them : Secondly, that the A- 
thenians were always wont to be the foremoft in the 
caufe of liberty, which it would not now become 

u them to xlefert : Thirdly, that there were no grounds 

to believe the Perfians would obferve any terms with a 
people they fo much hated, when occafion would ferve ; 
that the Spartans were exceedingly grieved for their 
misfortunes, and as a mark of their regard would in 
conjunction with their allies take care of their wives 
and children till this war was at an end, and give them 
" what other affiftance was in their power." The Athe- 
nians having deliberated on this propofition, anfwered firft 

that of Alexander. They faid, " they were well ac- 
quainted with the great power of the king, but that 
• they were alfo well afiured of the juftice of their own 
caufe ; that as long as the fun and moon endured they 
*' would never defert the caufe of Greece, nor forget 
" the injuries done them by the Perfians." To the La- 
cedaemonians they anfwered, ** they were forry they 
fhould conceive fo meanly of them, as to think they 
would ever compare intereft with glory 5 that they 
would continue firm to their confederates without being 
'* a burden to them ; but that, it being probable Mar- 
donius would be ready for action in the fpring, they 
hoped the Lacedaemonians would think it more rea- 
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" fonable to meet him with united forces in Bceotia 



6C 



than to fufFer him to ravage. Attica ag 



A m * ^T^^^ ^^^^ 

^ndtiroe What the Athenians forefaw came exadly to pa fs ; 
ieftroyed. Mardonius, according to the orders of his matter, marched 

direclly into Attica, and began to wafte and plunder the 
country, levelling even the ruins of ancient buildings, and 
throwing to the ground fuch as the Athenians had either 
erected or repaired. He proceeded to Athens, which its inha- 
bitants were forced a fecond time to abandon^ the Spartans 
fending help fo flowly, that the enemy arrived long before 

their confederates, fothat the Athenians were conftrained 
to retire with their families to Salamis, and to fend the army 
which they had raifed, under the command ot Ariftides, 
to join that of the Spartans and other ftates of Greece, 
which, under the conduct of Paufanias tutor of king 

Pliftarchus, was preparing to refill: the Perfians. This 
T ea r* ft j r army foon after advanced into Bceotia, where they fough 



/ 



the Flood, . famous battle of Plataea* in which thev made a far 



Before greater llaughter of the Perfians than they had ever d 



before. It would be foreign to our prefent purpofe to fay 
any thing more of this battle here, becaufe it was fought 
out of the territory of Athens, and the Lacedaemonians 
had the fupreme command. . It will be neceflary, how- 
ever, to obferve, that Ariftides, with the body of troops 
under his command, behaved with fuch bravery and re- 
folution, as procured him the praife of all the Greeks 
who were their cotemporaries, and hath tranfrnitted their 
fame, both for valour and prudence, even to this far 
diftant age. The fame day that the battle of Plahea was 
fought in Greece, the Perfians were alfo defeated at 
Mycale in Ionia. The .Grecian fleet confifted of twe 
hundred and fifty gallies, under the command of Leoty- 
chides the Lacedaemonian and Xanthippus the Athenian 
It is univerfally allowed, that the Athenians behaved bettei 

than any of the reft of the Grecians in this engagement, 
of whom Herodotus fays, that Harmolycus the fon o 




Euthoinus, a famous wreftler, deferved the firft 
When they had defeated the Perfian navy, the Greek 
had the boldnefs to land and to attack the forces the 1 
found on more, whom having alfo routed^ they 
dered all the countrv, and carried off an hlimenfe b 
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Having done this they failed to Samos, where it was de- 
bated in their council, whether or ho it would be fit to tranf- 
portthe Ionians into Greece and leave Ionia to the Bar- 
barians, fince it would be very difficult, if not impra&icabl 
for the Athenians, or indeed tor the reft of the confe- 
derates, to aflift them at all times, and in cafe they were 
not protected, their prefent revolt might prove fatal to 
them. It was likewife propofed, in cafe they were tranf- 

to Greece, to give them the territories of fuch 
Greek ftates as had in this war fided with the Perfians 

after all the Athenians changed their minds, and 





(hewed a vifible reluctance, when this defrgn jfhould have 
been put in execution. They were apprehenfivfe, that if 
the Ionians were tranfported into Greece they would rival 
them in point of trade, or at leaft throw off that obe- 
dience and refpeft which hitherto they had paid Athens 
as their mother city and conftant prote&refs. They were 
likewife uneafy at the Peloponnefians interfering in mat- 
ters relating to their colonies, and as the Athenians were 
at this time the (late of greateft confequence in Greea 
their confederates thought it neceflary to fatisfy them by 
their particular Condefcenfion in this point, and therefore, 
after promifing the Ionians fuch affiftance as they (hould 

have occafion for frbm time to time, the fleet left their 

coaft. The Lacedaemonians failed back to Laconia, but the 
Athenians, under the command of Xanthippus, refolved 
to make fome farther attempts before they quitted thefc 
feas °. 



This refolution being taken, the Athenians crofled over The 



1 



to the Cherfonefus and befieged Seftos. It Was a ftrong f° rtrers °J 

and had a great garrifon under the command of u 90 




Artay&es a Perfian, whom Herodotus reprefents as a man 
of very diffolute morals. The fiege was long and trouble- 
fome, and autumn drawing on, the Athenians were very 
defirous of returning home, but their general Xanthipjws 
declared, that he would not depart till he had either taken 
Seftos, or was recalled by a decree of the Athenian people, 
becaufe Artay&es had been guilty of facrilege in rifling the 
fepulchre of Protefilaus, and taking thence a vafifum of 
money. At laft, the garrifon, being preffed with hunger 
and having no hopes of relief, refolved to fhift for them- 
felves, ana 1 accordingly made their efcape in two parties, 
tjbe one led by Oibazus, the other by Artaycles ; Oibazus 

2 and 
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and his party were overtaken by the Thracians, who 5 after 
furrounding him and his guards, killed moft of them, -and 
took him arid his family prifoners ; after which they facri 
ficed him to Piiftorus a Thracian god, ahd put the reft of 
their captives to the fword. The Athenians, as foon as 
they were matters of the place, fent out detachments to 
fcour the country, and one of thefe coming up with 
Artaycte and his corps of troops, near the river iEgos', 

ed, routed them, and made him and his fon pri- 
foners. When they were brought back to Seftos and put 
under a guard, Herodotus relates a very extraordinary pro- 
digy, which he attributes to the facrilege , before men- 
tioned. He fays, that one of the Athenian foldiers, to 

whofe cuftody this Perfian general was committed, broil- 
ing fome dried fifti, faw them leap upon the coals, as if 
they had been juft taken out of the water > upon which Ar- 
tay&es add'refled himfelf to him in thefe Words ; " Athe 
nian friend, be not afraid, you are not at all concerned 
" in this prodigy, Protefilaus,' though dead, arid embalmed 
1<c at Eleus, admonifhes me by this fign, that the gods 
"have given him power to revenge the injury he 
'** has received : Refolving therefore to make him repara- 

3 



" tion, I will confecrate a hundred talents to his divinity 
* c inftead of the riches I took out of his temples; and ] 
will give two hundred talents to the Athenians,* if they 
will fpare my life and the life of my fort". But then 

general Xanthippus would not be perfuaded by thefe pro- 
mifes, partly becaufe he himfelf was averfe to' the thing, 
and partly becaufe the people of Eleus, to avenge the in- 
juries done to Protefilaus, earneftly folicited him, thai 
Artay&es might be put to death. Having therefore con- 
dueled him to that part of thefhore, where the bridges o 
erxes terminated, or^ as others fay, to an eminena 




ftanding near the city of Madytrus, they caufed him tc 
be impaled on a ftake fixed in the ground for that pur- 
pofe, and at the fame time ftoned his fon before his eyes 
When the Athenians had done thefe things, they returnee 
with their' fleet to Greece, carrying, befides other riches 
all the materials of the bridges, in order to be confecratec 
in their temples, and nothing more wasdone thatyear x (Z) 

. . Thj 

Herodot. ubi fupral Diod. Sieul. lib. xi. 
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(Z) The ilory of Artaycles's facrilege we have from Herodotu? 

who relates it thus : " The government of the whole provine 
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Th e . victories of Plataea and Mycale fealed the freedom- 
of Greece, and particularly eafed the Athenians of their, 
apprehenfions 5 they therefore brought back all their fami- 
lies into Attica 5 and began to think of rebuilding their ck 
ty, not only \yith the utmoft expedition, but alfo with; 
fome degree of magnificence y . The; people were niore* 

elate than ever, they were confcious of the mighty ftiare 

they had in driving the Barbarians back into Afia, and were 
therefore refolved to preferve that freedom uninvaded by ch 
tizens, for which they had fo warmly contended againft- 
flrangers. Themiftocles, who was always for a popular ; 
government, encouraged them in thefe expectations, and 

Ariftides, having thoroughly confidered the genius of his 
countrymen, thought it would be better to concede to them' 
freely what they fo much defired, than to hazard new di- 
fturbances by the rifing up of different factions. He there- 
fore propofed, that every citizen ihould have an equal "right 
to the government, and that the archons fliould be chofen 

out of the body of the people without preference or diftin- 
#ion ; with this' the commons were fatisfied, and the men 

of figure were alfo contented z . Themiftocles propofed al- 
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was in the hands of Artay&es, a perfon of profligate and de- 
teftable manners, who had been placed in that ftation by Xer- 
xes, and, by impofing a fraud upon him when he marched to 

Athens, had rifled the treafures of Protefilaus, the fen of Iphi- 
4< cles, which were at Eleus. For in the city of Eleus in Cherfo- 
*' nefus the fepulchre of Protefilaus was erected in the midlt of 
this temple, and a great fum of money, with gold and filver 
plate, veflels of brafs, and other offerings, were taken from 
thence by Artay&es, in virtue of a grant from the king, which 
'* he obtained by this artifice : Sir, (aid he, here is the habita^ 
tion of a certain Grecian, who having entered your territories 
with an army, perifhed as he well deferved. Give me the,jioufe 
of this man, that for the future none may dare to invade any; 

part of your dominions. By this representation he doubted not 

to !pbtain the houfe from Xerxes, becaufe he could have ho 
fufpicion of his project ; and told him Protefilaus had invaded 
the royal dominions, becaufe the Perfians imagine that all 1 Afia 
is the property of their kings. Thus after Artya&es had ob- 
tained his requeft, he brought away the treafure to Seftos, con- 
" verted the facred place into pafture and arable land ; and when 
" he was at Eleus, lay with divers women in the fan&uary (76), 

t 

(76} Herodot. lib. ix, prope fin. 
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fo at this time,, that Athens fhould be jnftantly fortified in 
the beft manner poflible, to prevent the misfortunes which 
they had lately fuftained by the fudden invasions of the 
Perfians. He had other views than this, but they were 
not then ripe for difcovery, fo he contented himfelf with 
moving that firft which, was fir ft to be put into execution. 

The Lacedaemonians, as foon as they received, this news f 
were exceedingly alarmed : they had been hitherto the 
principal people in Greece, and were, of confequence, ver 
ry jealous of a rival. They therefore fent embafladors to 
Athens, who on their arrival declared to the aflembly, that 
the Spartans, having nothing in view but the general good 
of Greece, could not avoid remonftrating againft the pro- 
ceedings of the Athenians in fortifying their oity, ^ nee" it 
was clear to them, that this meafure muft prove very dis- 
advantageous to their confederates, becaufe if the Perfians 

fiiould again make an irruption into Attica, with the fame 
fuccefs as before, and poflefs themfelves of a fortified city, 
they would make ufe of it as a bridle on Greece, and fill it 
with fuch a garifon as would render it inexpugnable. Thefe 
arguments Teeming to have no great weight with thofe to 
whom they were urged, the Spartan embafladors proceed to 
exert an authority which had been admitted in other Grecian 
cities, that is, they abfolutely forbid the Athenians to carry 
their walls any higher. . The people, infinitely offended at 

this, and at the fame time doubtful how it might be reme- 
died, liftened readily to Themiftocles's advice, which was 

to the following effect : He laid, that cdnfidering their own 
imbecillity and the power of Sparta, they were in this cafe 
to make ufe rather of prudence than prowefs. That to free 
themfelves from the Lacedaemonian embafladors, who were 
but a kind of fpies, they Ihould promife not to proceed 
any farther in walling their city, till by an embafly of their 
own they fliould give Satisfaction to Lacedaemon and the 
reft of their allies. He then offered to go himfelf at the 

head of that embafly* and undertook to bring all things to 

a happy conclufion a . 
The Lace- Themistocles, according to his own propofal, being 

JtecTiveHy named with fome other Athenians ambafladors to Sparta, 
Themiflo* he fet out before the reft, having intimated to the fenate 

ci "' that it would be for the intereft of the ftate, if they de* 



Jayed as long as poflible fending the reft of tfce embaflj 
dors to Sparta, When he arrived at Lacedaemon, he put 

r Off 
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offforiie time receiving audience, on account of his being 
alone, and expecting daily his collegues. Thefe in the 
mean time exhorted the Athenians to proceed in building 
their walls with all imaginable application ; this they readir 
gave into, fparing neither houfes nor fepulchres for ma- 
terials, while women, children, Grangers, fervants, and 
citizens, all wrought night and day, fo that in a fhort fpace 
the Walls were almoft finifhed. The Lacedaemonians have- 
ing received advice of this, and the collegues of Them ifto- 
cles being arrived, they fummoned them before the Ephori, 

who began immediately to exclaim againft the perfidiouf- 
nefs of the Athenians in thus violating their promife. The- 
miftocles denied the charge ; he faid his collegues affured 
him of the contrary, that it did . not become a great ftate 
to depend on flying rumours, but that the Lacedaemonians 
ought to fend deputies back with the Athenian embafladors 
to take cognizance of the affair \ while himfelf remained as 
a hoftage to be anfwerable for the event. This being agreed 
to, Themiftpcles engaged his aflbciates to advife the Athe- 
nians to commit the Spartan embafTadors to fafe cuftody 
till he fliould be releafed. He then publickly avowed the 
whole tranfa&ion at Lacedaemon, took the fcheme upon 
himfelf, and faid, That all things are lawful for our coun- 
try. The Spartans, feeing no remedy, concealed their re- 

fentment, and fent him home in fafety 

The next year, which was the laft of the feventy-fifrb 

olympiad, Adiamanthus bejng archon, T hem iftocles open- 
ed himfelf further to his citizens, as to the fchemes he had 
formed for raifing their power, and encreafing their wealth. 
"He obferved, that the port Pbalerum was very narrow and 
inconvenient, he therefore advifed them to make the Py- 
rasum the port of A thens, from whence he faid that he was 
fenfible, that great advantages would accrue to the ftate, 
but that it was not proper for him, to difclofe them to the 
aflembly, or to lay down publicly the methods, by which 
his defign m?ght be carried into execution. He intreated 
them therefore to chufe two perfons of rank and capacity, 
to whom he might communicate the whole of his project. 
The aflembly thereupon made choice of Ariftides and Xan- 
thippus, to whom Themiftocles freely imparted his, con- 
trivance, which was to render the Pyraeum the moft capa- 
cious haven in Greece, and to unite the city thereto 

4 long 
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long walls, for he did not conceive it fit that the port 
fliould be made part of the city,, becaufe, knowing that 
failors are generally difiblute, he was afraid, that their 
mixing with the citizens would work a corruption of man- 



ners. He obferved, that the Ionians were originally from 
the fame ftock with themfelves, and that of confequence 9 
if Athens were miftrefs of the fea, they would attach 
themfelves to her rather than to. Lacedaemon, which he 
faid would be the cafe of the iflanders alfo, who, having 

no idea of a land-force, would fue for protection to that 
ftate whofe naval power was greateft 3 he concluded with 
mewing the eafinefs with which his fcheme might be put 
in practice, if its ends were kept fecret, and the danger 

there would be of its coming to nothing, if the Spartans 
had once an idea of what was intended. Ariftides and Xan- 
thippus went then out to the people, and told them* that 
Themiftocles's project was of the utmoft advantage to. the 
Hate, and yet might be performed with the greateft eafe. 
This, inftead of fatisfying the affembly, infpired them with 
new fufpicions, they therefore directed Themiftocles to ap-; 
ply himfelf to the fenate, and , if they approved his defign, 
they empowered them to furnifh him with what he want- 
ed ; accordingly Themiftocles addrefled himfelf to that ve- 
nerable body, and they went Onanimoufly into all his mea- 
fures. In the firft place embafladors were difpatched to, 



Sparta, to infinuate there how ft it would be for the 
Greeks to have fome great port, where a fleet might al- 
ways continue in fafety, in order to watch the deftgns of the 
Periians ; having thus prepared the Lacedaemonians not to, 
take offence at their fir ft preparations for enlarging and 
eflablifhing the harbour of Pyraeum, Themiftocles took 
fuch care, that every thing was finifhed, and the place in 
a pofture of defence, before it was well known at Sparta 
what the Athenians were about c . . 
The fove- The Greeks continuing the war all this time againft 
reignty of the Perfians, Ariftides and Cimon the fon of Miltiades 
red to 3 A- er were fent commanders of the Athenian forces, Paufanias the 
thens. Lacedaemonian having the command in chief. This Pau- 



fanias, elate with the fuccefs he had had at Plataea and 
full alfo of new defigns, having engaged in a 



cprrefpondence with the Perfian king, treated all the cap-, 

tains under his command with fuch haughtinefs and ftate, 

that they were not able to bear it 5 for he never fpoke toj 

• them 
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them but in very harm terms ; he would not allow, them 
to provide forage, or draw water for themfelves or their 

foldiers, till his Spartans were all ferved. As for the pri- 
vate men, under colour of preferving difcipline, he treated 
them as if they Jiad been all (laves, making them for the 
fmalleft offences ftand with an anchor bound down on their 

* • 

(houlders, fo that it almoft funk them-into the earth. On 

the other hand, the juftice of Ariftides and the candour arid 
generofity of Cimon attracted the hearts both of captains 
and foldiers, they faw, that the Athenians were far more 
powerful at fea than the Lacedaemonians^ and that the 
authority of the latter was founded only in their pride ; 
they therefore applied themfelves firft to Ariftides, to 
fire, that he would interpofe with Paufanias, in order to 
jiinder him from behaving fo roughly ; but when Paufanias 
turned from him difdainfuHy, and faid he. was not atleifu'fe 
to hear him, they unanimoufly befought the Athenian 
commanders to take themr under their protection, promifirig 
for the future to acknowledge Athens as the firft city of 
Greece, Ariftides upon this propofition told them, that 
he faw clearly not only the htnefs, but the neceflity, of 
what they propofed ; but as he would never hazard either 
the fafety or honour of his country, by attempting to do 
what might not fucceed, fo he would never comply with 
their requeft, till by fome public a& they put their finceri'fy 
put of queftion, and fix the concurrence of all the troops 
beyond a poffibility of retracting. Upon this Uliades the 
Samian and Antagoras of Chios, having agreed together 



ran foul of Paufanias's galley as ftie rode at the head : of 
the fleet before Byzantium, and upon his threatening to 
make them know they had not affronted him, but his 
country, they .-not only flighted his menaces, but alfo told 
him in anfwer, that the beft thing he could do was to re- 
tire and thank fortune for her favours at Plataea, for that 
nothing but the regard they had for that great a&ion re- 
ftrained the Greeks from refenting and revenging the HI 
treatment they had received at his hands. Thus the La- 
cedaemonians loft that pre-eminence which they had hi- 
therto maintained, and the fupreme command was trans- - 

ferred to the Athenians d . 

The conduct of Ariftides derived yet greater honour Arises 

and advantage to his country 5 the ftates of Greece ^ aw ^" c a e ll b 
very clearly, that it was neceffary for them to be always co ^ n y 



on confent. 
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on their guard againft the Perfians, and they had 

learned, that war was not he made without money j 

therefore inferred, that a ftanding fund would be conve- 
nieht for the maintainance of that force which it behoved 




them to keep on foot ; but then the fettling the pro- 
portions of this fund, according to the abilities of the fe- 
veral ftates, feemed to be a difficult thing. Under this 
dilemma all Greece caft her eyes on Ariftides, they de- 
manded him of the Athenians as the only perfon who could 
be intruded with fuch a plenitude of power. He executed 
his commiffion in fuch a manner, that his taxation was 
imanimoufly ftiled, The happy Jot of Greece, all its ftates 
being perfectly well fatisfied with the fums he allotted 

them to pay. The grols account of this tax was four 
hundred and fixty talents. , When he had finiftied this bu- 
finefs, he obliged all the people of Greece to fwear to the 
obfervation of all the articles of their grand alliance, him- 
felf taking the oath in the name of the Athenians, throw- 
ing at the fame time pieces of red-hot iron into the fea, 
when he pronounced curfes againft all fuch as fliou Id violate 

any article of the alliance they fwore to* Afterwards in- 
deed, when neceffity compelled the Athenians to aft a 

little againft the letter of that treaty, Ariftides advifed 
them to transfer the curfes On him, adding, that he wpuld 
willingly bear the punifhments of their perjury, rather than 
behold them fall upon the ftate. Themiftocles faw with 
great concern the mighty honours heaped upon his rival* 
and, in order to leften his reputation, he was pleafed to fay 
in a public aflembly, that the praifes beftowed on Ariftides 
were not pralifes worthy of a man, but of a money- cheft, 
which fafely keeps what is depofited therein. But this did 

not avenge him of an obfervation which Ariftides had 
made on a former fpeech of his, wherein he declared, that 
he thought it the greateft excellency in a general to pene- 
trate the defigns of his enemy ; to which Ariftides replied, 
that it was indeed a moft neceflary qualification, but that 
ithere was another equally illuftrious, which was to have clean 

, and not to be a flave to money. Thus when the 

Athenians were free from foreign wars and from any conten- 
tions with their confederates, they were continually employed 
m domeftic quarrels 5 the diftentions of eminent men were 
liever failing to raife difturbances among their fellow citi- 
zens. An obfervation which we fliall content ourfelyes 

with making here once for all, though the verification 

thereof 
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thereof will occur to our readers in almoft every page of 
the Athenian hiftoryv ■ ( ■ 

The Lacedaemonians, though at firft they made gTh«nift>- 
femblance of fubmitting to the pleafure of the Greeks, c !f 8 A ba , niA " 

, , r 1 % ' . T . r . . ' ei Athens, 

who transferred the pre-eminence with refpect to maritime aa a driven 
affairs from Sparta to Athens, yet in a fhort time they be- out of 
gan to look on this as a mighty diminution of their autho- Grcccc * 
rity 5 and they were the more concerned at it, becaufe it 
was reported among them, 'that an oracle had bid them 
beware, that they enjoyed riot half an empire, yet their 

anger being moderated by the wifdom of fome of their ci 
tizens, they laid afide all thoughts of war, and the A the 
nians, who had provifionally built fome ftout gallies, reap- 
ed thereby fome advantage from their threatenings. There 
feems juft reafon to believe, that the Lacedaemonians a& 



ed more politically in remaining at peace, than if they 
had taken arms 5 for a little after they accufed Themiftocles 
to his countrymen of having confpired with their king 
Paufanias to betray the caufe of Greece. When this mat- 
ter came to a hearing, it did indeed appear, that Paufa- 
nias had difcovered his intrigues to Themiftocles ; but it ap- 
peared likewife, that Themiftocles did all in his power to 



1 



perfuade him to let them fall, fo that he was acquitted of 
this accufation with honour. But the minds of the peo- 
ple being once ftirredagainft him, a9well to gratify their 
own private refentment as to make their court to the Spar- 
tans, there were enow found to calumniate Themiftocles, 
We have already (hewn fome of the reafons which induced 
the people of Lacedsemon to hate this great man, there 
remains yet one more, which deferves the reader's notice, 

becaufe of all others it exafperated them moft. A little af- 
ter the battle of Platasa, it was propbfed in the council of 
the Amphi&yonsV or ftates-general of Greece, that all 
fuch cities as had not fought againft the Perfians fhould 
lofe their right of fending deputies to that aflembly. This 

Themiftocles oppofed, for he forefaw, that if the cities of 
Thebes, Argos, and many others fhould lofe their right of 
fending reprefentatives to this aflembly, the Lacedaemoni- 
ans would rule all ; wherefore he represented to the mem- 
bers there prefent, that there were but one and thirty ci- 
ties, and moft of them very fmall ones, which had con- 
curred in the war againft the Perfians, and that if the de- 
puties of thofe only had feffcon in their council, it would 

undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly come to pafs, that this auguft fenate would be 
entirely under the influence of two or three great citiesj 
which would be at once difadvantaseous and difiionourable 
to Greece. Thefe fuggeftions of his having deftrqyed the 
Lacedaemonian fcheme of empire, the chiefs, of that city 
ever after befriended the rivals of Themiftocles, and. fought 
to bring him into odium with the Athenians. Timocreon 
the Rhodian, who.was a famous poet in thofe times, wrote 



libels again ft Themiftocles and Ariftides, and Cimon.pro 



moted exceedingly that fpirit , of jealoufy which beg 
fpring up againft him, Themiftocles himfelf gave them a 
handle, by erecting near his own houfe a temple which he 



dedicated] to Diana, the giver of the beft counfel; inti- 
mating, that himfelf had given the beft counfel both for 
the fafety of Athens and Greece. The end of thefe dif- 




putes was, that the Athenians by the oftracifm banifheci 
Themiftocles. The Lacedaemonians, not fatisfie4 with 
this,, accufed him afrefti of having been concerned inPau-. 
fanias's confpiracy, which obliged that great man to 
from one place to another, and at laft to take fhelter in i 
court of Admetus king of the Moloflians; but the Spar- 
tans fending embafTadors thither to threaten that king. with 
the Greeks making war upon him by: a confederacy, he ; 
furnifhed Themiftocles with money to make his efcape'i 
to Afia, where learning not only the Persians manners^ 
but the language alfo, he railed himfelf to greater favour 
with Artaxerxes, than any of the native Perlians, fo that- 
in time he beftowed on him a Perlian wife, a large eftat 
and great privileges, which defoended to his pqfterity, info 
much, that Plutarch affirms, that he knew one of then 



whofe name was alfo Themiftocles, who liveq* at Magnefia; 
full polTeffion of them, above five hundred years after; 



the ingratitude of the Athenians fent this 



perfon. 



his bread from ftrangers, and to make known fc 
Perfia thofe virtues of which Greece was no longer, wor 
thy f (A). ' 

• > The 
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(A)^ As far as the a^rkirs of Themiftocles were mmgled with 
thofe of the flate of Athens, we have followed his various for r 
tunes in the text ; but now, when they are. no longer connected, 



we think it neceffary to throw together fome memoirs of the lattes 



part of this great man's life in a. note. It does not appear, thai 
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The popular party in Athens carried all things before 

them 5 after Themiftocles was baiiifhed and fucha number of 

falfe 



wa 



Themiftocles when bahifhM had any defign either to revenge himfelf 
on Athens, or to take refuge in the court of the king of Perfia. 
The Greeks themfelves forced him upon this, or rather the 
Lacedaemonians ; for as by their intrigues his countrymen were 
induced to banifh him, fo by their procurement, after he 
banilhed, he was never fuffered to remain in quiet, let him take 
refuge where he would. His journey into Perfia, if we may 
believe Plutarch, was very dangerous ; the great king having 
promifed by proclamation two hundred talents for apprehend- 
ing him. Nicogenes the iEolian found means to convey him to 
court in fafety, for having put him into a clofe litter he caufed 
the fervants who attended him to give out, that they carried a 
young Grecian lady out of Ionia to a nobleman attending on 
the king's perfon ; thus he arrived fafely at the court of Ar- 
taxerxes, where he add reffed himfelf toArtabanus, and informed 
him that he was : a Grecian, whodefired to be admitted to an 
audience of the king, which Artabanus having promifed, de- 
manded whom they mould fay he was ; for you feem, faid he, 
to be no ordinary perfon. Themiftocles anfwered, no man muft 
be informed of this before the king himfelf. When admitted 

to the royal prefence, and commanded to declare who he was, 

he fpoke thus : " I am Themiftocles the Athenian, banimed and 
perfecuted by the Greeks ; I fly to thee for refuge, mighty- 
monarch: The evils I have done to the Perfians are eafily to be 
* ' forgiven, in confideration of the many atchievments perfdrmed 
* f for them when I hindered the Grecians from purfuing the Medes 
" after the fatal battles of Salamis and Platasa ; when having 
? c - freed my country, and placed the Greeks in fafety, my ambi- 

bition led me on to greater enterprizes ; in which being fuc- 

cefsful, I gratified* the far-extended Perfian empire, and per- 
formed fervices acceptable to the greateft prince on earth : 
Since which all things having confpired to augment my prefent 
calamities, fuitabteto fuch a condition, I come hither hoping 
to receive mercy from a gracious reconciled emperor, who hath 
laid alide his anger, and is no longer mindful of forme 



humbly imploring you, that taking the* Greeks for witneffes of 



the fervices I have done for Perfia, . you will make ufe of this 
occafion to fliew the world the noblenefs of your virtue, rather 
than the greatnefs of your refentment. Hereby you will pre- 
ferve an humble fuppliant, if otherwife, you deftroy a fervant 
of the Perfians, and . a public enemy of the Greeks (77 

Tljucydides mentions a letter fent by Themiftocl 



it 



ft 



te 



differing 
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falfe witneffes arofe, that thofe who were moft concerhed 
in that affair were in danger of repenting of it. Artftides 

alone, 



differing very little from this fpeech, attributed to him by Plu- 
tarch. Cornelius Nepos hath copied this letter from Thucydides ; 

and all agree, that the Perfian monarch received him with great 
kindnefs. Plutarch fays, that he was fo wellpleafed with him, 
that he cried out thrice, the night of his audience, in his deep, 
J have Themiftocles the Athenian (78). The next morning the 
king fent for him again, and as foon as the firft compliments 
were over, faid, ' I am in your debt two hundred talents,, for fo 
' much I promifed to him who brought Themiftocles he like- 
wife promifed him far greater favours, and defired he would 
fpeak his mind freely of the affairs of Greece. Themiftocles an* 
fwered by his interpreter, < That difcourfe, "like a Perfian carpet, 
had in it a variety of figures, which never appeared to advan- 
c tage, but when it was thoroughly unfolded, and was fcarce to 
' be apprehended when wrapt, together in the piece he therefore 

defired that he might have time to learn the Perfian language, 
which would enable him to difclofe his own ideas without the 
help of another. This anfwer of Themiftocles is a noble proof 
of his extenfive genius, it was entirely in the oriental tafte, 
the fentiment great, and the figure expreifive ; he delivered him 
felf like a native Perfian the very firft day that he 
the court of Perfia ; the king readily granted 
the purpofe he intended. At the end of tfc 
peared frequently at court, Themiftocles being in a Ihort time 
fo great a favourite, that it became afterwards a proverb, and 
the Perfian kings were wont to promife any Greek whom they 
fought to bring over to their iritereft* 4 That he fliould live 
4 with them as Themiftocles <jid with Artaxerxes.' He was alfb 
in favour with the queen- mother, became a convert to the Per- 
fian religion; and was inftru&ed therein by the magi. He had 
three cities beftowed upon him, which, alluding to their fitua- 

tion, the king of Perfia faid in pleafantry, that they ihould fervd 

to provide him bread, wine, and meat ; thefe cities were Mag- 
nefia, My on, and Lampfacus ; the firft brought him in a yearly 

revenue of fifty talents, and the laft had in its neighbourhood 
the nobleft vineyards in the eaft. Themiftocles fixed his refidence 
at Magnefia, where he liv*d with all the fplendor of a Perfian 
grandee, infomuch, that he faid one day at table to his children, 

• We had been undone, my little ones, if. we had not been 

* undone.' He was fo far from expreffmg any hatred againft his 

ungrateful country, that Plutarch allures us the tendernefs he 

retained 
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alone, when things came to extremity, (hewed himfelf 
more a friend to virtue, than an enemy to Themiftocles ; 
he refufed to join with Alcmaeon and Cimon in profe- 
cuting him capitally, and was fo far from infulting him 
in his misfortunes, that he fpoke of him with greater re- 
fpect than ever. The war with Perfia' was not yet let 
fall, the Greeks found that great advantage accrued to 
them from carrying it on, efpecially the Athenians, who, 

means of their great force at fea, were continually 
enriching themfelves, at the expence of fome or other of 
the Perfian emperor's fubje&s. They therefore devifed va-* 
rious reafons for fending fleets to fea, though the real in 

tent 




retained for it had like to have coft him his life ; for feeing 
at Sardis a brazen ftatue of a virgin which he had fet up in 
A thens, when he was furveyor of the aquedudls, he attempted 
to per'fuade the governor of Lydia to fend it back to Athens ; 
who, far from giving into his opinion, fell into a great paffion , 
and threatened to inform the emperor, fo that Themiftocles, in 
order to extricate himfelf from danger, was forced to make large 
prefents to his woman . Authors differ exceedingly as to the manner 
in which this noble Athenian died. Plutarch fays; that being prefiedl 

by the king of Perfxa to undertake an expedition againft Greece, 

he made a folemn facrifice, at which having kindly entertained 
his friends, he drank a porringer of bull's blood, and fo put an 
end to his life. Thucydides, who was cotemporary with The- 
miftocles, fpeaks very doubtfully of this bufinefs ; * He died, fays 

* he, of. a diftemper, but fome report that he poifoned himfelf, 
' feeing it impomble to accomplim what he had promifed the 
' king.' He was fixty-iix years old at his death ; he was ho- 
loured with a ftately tomb at Magnefia, but his bones by his own 



command, were privately carried back into Attica and buried 
there. Some fay, that the Athenians, repenting afterwards oF 
their ill ufage of this great man, honoured him with a tomb in 
the Pyraum. And Plutarch in fupport of this quotes the following 

verfes from Plato the comedian : 



Thy tomb is juftly raifed upon the ftrand, 

Where from all pans admiring ftrangers land ; 

In that fair port by thy great genius made 
The feat of empire, liberty, and trade : 
So that thy afties on this famous fhore, 
Both fea and land may honour and adore (79). 



f 79J Plut. ubi fupra, Thucyd. ubi fupra. Corn, Nepos. hi 
vlt* Themift. 
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tent was to aggrandize and enrich themfelves i* by the flcill 
and valour of their troops and their commanders* With 
this viewj in the latter end of the feventy-feventh olym- 
piad, they equipped a navy for the relief of fuch of the 
Grecian cities in, Afia as were under fubjecYion to the 
great king. This expedition was pleafing to the A thenians, 
and no lefs grateful to the Greek's in general, fince it 
feemed to be for the advantage of others^ though they had 
in truth no lefs regard to their own g i 



Cimonefta- CiMONj ,the foii of Miltiades by the daughter of the 



Athenian 6 k* n g' °* Thrace, was unanimoufly chofen admiral and 
greatnefs. commander in chief on this occafion : He Will make a 

great figure in the fucceeding part of this hiftory^ and 
therefore it is necefTary that we fhould give the reader 
his character here. Cimon's abilities were fair and folid, 
yet lefs fo than his virtues ; his father had diftinguifhed 
himfelf by the firmnefs of his courage^ Themiftocles 
the ftrength of his judgment, Ariftides by his probity, 



\ 




Cimon . was equal to them all; his diftinguilhing per 
fe&ion was an opennefsof temper^ which made him above 
deceiving* the only ftaht on Themiftocles's character j 
and an inflexible honefty, which raifed his reputation 
above his father's. It was this Cimori whom the merciful 
Athenians put in chains for his father's fine, and for 
whofe releafe his fifter gave up her charms to Calliasj 
remarkable only for being at the fame time worthlefs, 

and worth money. In his youth Cixnon did not promife 

much, he was little inclined to learning, which in an 

Athenian was a ftrange thing ; he was much addicted to 

magnificence and the love of women, which were alfo 

thought blemimes in a young nobleman like him; but 
of a fudden he gave his citizens to underftand, that the 

greateft virtues are not the fooneft feen ; for, when on the 
firfb news of the Perfian invafion, Themiftocles advifed the 

Athenians to quit their city, and go on board their gallies* 
and was thereupon univerfally decried, Cimon went im- 
mediately to the temple of Minerva, and offered up a 
bridle, to fignWy that horfemen were no longer of ufe, 
but that they ought to truft to their iliips ; after which he 
went chearfully about taking down his goods, and carried 
them on board the fleet. Ariftides, obferving the inte- 
grity of this young man, took great care to train him 

up to bufinefs, that his candour might balance the craft 
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of Themiftocles, in which he fucceeded very happily ; for * 
Cimon only of all the Athenian generals was always be- . 
Joved, and. never fufpecled h . Jn this expedition he took 
the city of Eion from the Perfians, but with Jittle ad- 
vantage to the.Athenians, becaufe Butes, who commanded 
in that city for the Perfian king, fet fire to the place, and 
burnt himfelf, his garifonj and all the riches that were 
therein ; however Cimon fettled colonies in that' neigh- 
bourhood after revenging himfelf on the Thracians, who 

had aflifted the Perfians in Ionia with provifions. He after- 
wards reduced the ifland of Seyros, from whence he. 

brought the bones of. Thefeus, which were honourably 

interred at Athens ( B). After this he returned to Athens, 

and 

♦ 

h Plut. in vit. Cimonis. Corn. Nepos, in vit. ejufd. 

I 

, (B) This note hath the fame fubjeft with the laft ; we are to 
fpeak of the honours paid by the Athenians to the afties of a 
great man, whom they treated ill when living, and fent to beg 
his bread ;' this was no lefs a perfon than Thefeus, to whom in a 
great meafure they owed their being a people. The oracle, in 
the latter end of the feventy -fifth, or beginning of the feventy- 

^fixth, olympiad, commanded the Athenians to bring home the 
afties of this prince. When therefore Cimon mad-e himfelf 

. matter of the ifle of Scyros, he fought with great diligence for 
the tomb of Thefeus ; but being able to find no fuch thing, he 
inquired of the people of the ifland, who either could not or would 
not give him any intelligence j at laft obferving an eagle upon 
arifing ground pecking it with her bill, and tearing up the earth 
with her talons, it came into his head to dig there. This being 
done, there was found a cofim of a man of more than ordinary 
fize, the brazen head of a launce, and a fword lying by him; all 
which he took on board his galley, arid brought them with him 

to Athens. The Athenians, tranfpor ted with joy, went out to 
meet and receive the reliques of, this great man with all the pomp 
imaginable. They interred them in : the middle, of the city, and 
made his tomb an afylum or fan&uary for Haves and people of 
mean condition, who fled from the perfect! tion of men in power, 
becaufe in his life-time he had been a protector of the diftrefled, 
and above all things delighted in doing the injured juftice; They 
likewife facrificed folemnly to him on the 8th of Oaober, becaufe 
he was reported to have returned from his Cretan expedition on 
that day. . Thus the Athenians, who injured Thefeus -living, re- 
vered him dead (8o) ! 



(2o J Plut. in vit. Thef. 
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Year after and having increafed his fleet to three hundred fail, he 
the deluge ft eere d f or the coaft of Caria, and having performed great 

Before Chrift things there, he failed for Cyprus, where he was informed 

4 6 8. the Perfian fleet lay at anchor. He found them at the 

mouth of the river Eurymedon,. their land army, which 

was very numerous, being encamped not far off. Cinion, 
though the fleet was much ftronger than his, attacked it, 
and after a very obftinate engagement gained a complete 
victory, taking one hundred fhips, their crews abandoning 
them to feek refuge on fhore. Unfatisfied with this, he 
debarqued his forces, and attacked their land-army ; the 
Perfians fought better than ever they had done, and yet 
after a very long and bloody battle the Athenians prevailed, 
and not only, routed the Perfians, but poffeffed themfelves 
of their camp with all the riches contained therein ; thus 
■ in one day he gained two important victories, one at 
fea the other at land, equal to thofe of Salamis and 
Platsea \ Plutarch favs, that he afterwards made him- 
felf mafter of eighty Phoenician veffels which lay in a 
port of Cyprus, and were intended to ftrengthen that 
navy which Cimon had deftroyed. However it was, he 

gained fuch an immenfe booty, that the Athenians were 
enabled thereby to build the fouth wall of the citadel, 
and to lay the foundation of thofe far extended walls 



which united the port to the city, and which being 



t 



built in a moorifh ground, they were firft of all forced 
fink great (tones, that they might have whereon to erect 
a fuperflructure, befides various other things for the ac- 
commodation of the citizens* and befides what Cimon 



himfelf did out of his proportion of the fpoils, which 
were very great ; for he adorned the forum with palm- 
trees, and beautified the academy with delightful walks 
and pleafant fountains. The wealth of Cimon, as it 



enabled him to do many things for the public, fo it 

likewife put it in his power to live in his private capa- 

with that magnificence which he fo much affected ; 




he therefore demolifhed the inclofures about his grounds 
and gardens, and permitted every body to enter and take 
what fruits they pleafed ; he likewife kept an open table, 
where not only the rich found delicacies, but the pooreft 
Athenians eat of them freely. When he went abroad 





he was conftantly attended by a train of youn 
men extremely well dreffed, and whofe pockets were 

well 

1 Diodor, SicuL ubi fupra, Plutarch, ubi fupra. 
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well furnifhed with money. But if by chance he met 
any ancient citizen in a tattered fuit, he made fome of 
his domeftics change cloaths with him ; or if the quality 

of the perfon rendered that kindnefs unfuitable, he took a 

fum of money from one of his attendants, and conveyed it 
into the pocket of the diftrefled perfon privately. Thus, 
as one of the ancients faid of him very juftly, he gained 
riches that he might ufe them, and ufed them fo as to 
get credit. Yet he was far from doing thefe things from 
a defire of becoming popular ; on the contrary he fided 
always with the nobility, and oppofed openly fuch as fought 
to make their court to the people, by putting all things 
into their power. The riches which his victories poured 
into Athens, brought along with them their conftant at- 
tendant corruption ; but though the tide was ftrong, yet 
Ariftides, in the midft of a voluntary poverty, and Cimon, 
who lived with the greateft magnificence, efcaped it, and 

were never taxed with partiality, or being under the in- 
fluence of money K 

The affairs of Athens were now in fuch a profperous 

condition, that they would ^not fuffer any thing to be 
tranfa&ed to their prejudice without revenging it. The^^y 

Perfians having invaded the Cherfonefus, and by the helpcimon. 

of the Thracians made themfelves intirely matters of it, 
Cimon was fent thither in a great hurry ; he had with 
him but four (hips, fo that the Barbarians and their allies 
looked upon this as a very raih attempt ; however, Cimon, 

* gallies, 



and are re 



falling upon them fuddenly, took thirteen of thei 
and afterwards reduced all Cherfonefus under the Athe- 
nian power, after which he went againft the Thafians, 
who, revolting from the Athenians, had made themfelves 
mafters of the gold mines, which lie between the rivers 
Nyffus and Strymon, which tempted the Athenians to fall 
upon them. But before we enter into the event of this war, 
it may not be amifs to obferve, that Cimon put the 
Athenians into a method of becoming irrefiftible at fea, 
and of faving their neighbours, not at their own expence, 
but at the expence of thofe they awed. It was thus : 
Many of the. Greek ftates, who, by the treaty concluded 
with Ariftides, were bound to furnifh men and gallies, as 



well as to pay the tax for their fupport, when they law 
themfelves out of danger from the Barbarians, were very 

2 unwilling 




k Plutarch, ubi fupFa. 
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unwilling to furnifti their quota of men and fhtps ; this 
moft of the Athenian generals difliking, would have com- 
pelled them by high fines to remedy ; but Cimon took a 
contrary courfe, he permitted fuch as were defirous of 

flaying, at home to remain there, and took a certain 
fum in lieu of a galley completely manned. By this 
means he inured the Athenians, whom he took on board 
his gallies, both to hardfhip and discipline, while the 
allies, who chofe to excufe themfelves in this manner, 
were enervated through idlenefs, and fo from confederates 



dwindled by decrees into tributaries, and almoft flaves 



The people of Thafus, perceiving this, thought to Have 



fhakeri ofT the Athenian yoke ; but Cimon proved 
many for them, though the Thrafians behaved very bravely; 
for having firft fuftained a great lofs at fea, they after- 
wards (hut themfelves up in their city, and made a very 
obftinate defence; while in the' mean time they fent 
privately to the Lacedaemonians, and endeavoured to ftir 
them up to make war, with the Athenians ; but their af- 
fairs not permitting tjiem to comply with their requeft, 




the Thafians were obligeo at laft to fubmit ; and fo 
gold mines, about which this , war was commenced, fell 
into the power of the Athenians, who fent a great co- 
lony to Amphipoli.s a city of Thrace, which for a time 



made a great figure, but afterwards attempting to pene- 
trate into the country of the Edones, a great part of them 
were deftioyed. In the Jaft year of the feventy-feventh 

olympiad, the Lacedaemonians finding themfelves extreme- 
vexed bv their Helotes, who were revolted from them, 




* 4 



d were fupported bv the MefTenians and fome other of 



hbours, fent to demand aid from Athens, which 



8 5 



produced very great difputes there,; Ephiaites, a great 
orator, who was at the head of the popular party, 6p- 
pofed the motion for fending, as the Spartans^ defired, an 

army to their affiftance. Cimon, who favoured the nobi- 
lity, and who was a great friend to the Lacedasmonians, 

whofe interefY he had been fupported againft The- 
miftocles, earneilly prelTed. the Athenians to lay hold of 
this opportunity of mewing their virtue and magnanimity* 

fuccouring their companion, who was the other eye 

of Greece. Ephiaites fought to bring the people into his 
opinion, by (hewing that Sparta had always been, and 





from the nature of her conftitution would always be, an 
enemy to Athens, and therefore ought not to be fuc- 

coured now, when the enemies her pride had excited 

were 



J 
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were about to lay her low. The Athenians, however, 
liftened rather to Cimon than to his adverfary, and, full 
of a generous concern for Greece, fent that fortunate ge- 
neral at the head of a great army to the afiiftance of 
Lacedasmon, which fervice he very willingly performed, 

and returned from thence with great honour ; fome time 




after, theXaeedaemonians, being engaged in the fiege of 

Ithome, fent again to the Athenians for fuccour, and were 

again relieved, Cimbn marching with a numerous body 
of troops to their affiftance ; but the Spartans, finding that 
their other confederates had. fent troops fufficient to enable 

them to make an end of the war fuccefsfully, difmiffed 
the Athenian fuccours, as being either afraid of them, 
or caring leaft to be obliged by them. This grievoufly 

offended the people of Athens, who thenceforward hot 

hated the Lacedaemonians, but all of their own 
citizens, who were reputed to be friends to that Mate K 

The Athenians engaged themfelves in two new wars', The Athe 
one againft the inhabitants of iEgina, who, having been^s mak 
always free, bore very ill thofe a&s of fcvereignty which 

the Athenians exercifed over them, as well as the reft f en d a fleet 
of their allies ; the fecond was againft the great king in int0 E m< 
Egypt, which now revolted from him, and fct up one 

Inarus for king. The fleet which the Athenians fent hi- 
ther performed wonders ; for they enabled the Egyptians 
to beat the Perfians in the. field, and to fubdue two 
diftri&s of the great city of Memphis ; but the third, 
which was called the white, they could not reduce, the 
Perfians, who retreated thither, having carried with them 
a vaft quantity of provifions and ammunition, which 
enabled them to hold out a fiege of three years ; but, 

this affair being already exactly related in our account of 

the Perfian monarchy, we need fay no more of it here, 

than that it ended not much to the credit or advantage of 
the Athenians 1 ". 



Their great bufinefs abroad did not fo much take up 



time of the people of Athens, but that they continued^aiomin 

as much divided as ever at home ; the popular party ^ were t h - s e t "^ 
continually making efforts againft thofe fmall remains of 
power which were yet in the hands of the nobility ; they 
had at their head two very great and famous men, Per 



P 




and 



1 Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Plutarch, in vit. Cimon. Corn. 
Nepos vit. ejufd. Thucyd. lib, i. » Univerfal Hiftory, vol, v. 
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and Ephialtes ; the former of thefe was the fori of Xanthip* 

pus, the famous Athenian captain who won the battle of 
Mycale, by Agarifte the niece of the celebrated ClyftheneSj 
who had fo great a hand in expelling the Pinftratidae. He 
ftudied under Damon and Anaxagofas m , from the former 
he learned polities, though he pretended to teach him mu- 
iic, and from the latter natural philofophy and the art of 

fpeaking. He had prodigious talertts, and above all an elo- 
quence fuperior to that of any of his cotemporaries ; but he 

was obliged to conceal thefe mining qualifications, becaufe 
the Athenians had taken it in their heads that he refembied 
Pififtratus very much in his face, and ftill more in his elo- 
quence, which was fo nervous and elevated, that it pro* 
cured him afterwards the furname ofOlympius. Notwith- 
flanding therefore that he was of a great family, had a good 
eftate, and many relations who filled the firft ports in the 
commonwealth, yet he not only declined ftanding for pub- 
lic employments, but even fpeaking or appearing in public, 
that he might not draw upon hifnfelf the envy of the great, 
or become formidable to the people. But when Ariftides 
was dead, Themiftocles in baftimment, and Cimon, gene- 
rally fpeaking, employed in foreign affairs, Pericles began 
to apply himfelf ftridHy to public bufmefs, but in a manner 

very different from that in which hitherto the great men of 

Athens had acled ; for, inftead of courting the rich and the 
great, he applied himfelf wholly to the lower fort of peo- 
ple, notwithftanding that it was contrary to his natural 
difpofition, which by no means inclined him to a plaufible 
insinuating behaviour. The reafon was, that there appear- 
ed no other method than this, by which he Could poffibly 
attain to that eminence and fuperiority which he affected. 
Cimon, by the greatnefs of his birth, the luftre of his 
actions, and the largenefs of his eftate had placed himfelf at 
the head of the nobility, and was by them confidered as 
their chief, being revered for his magnanimity, as he was 



beloved for his generofity and condefcenfion. The multi- 
tude therefore were the fole refource of Pericles, who, as 
he was a great and deep politician, forefaw exa&ly the 
dangers he muft be expofedto in confequence of his making 
court to them* To avoid thefe, he pra&ifed a behaviour 
equally fingular and extraordinary ; he left off all company, 
he neither received or paid vifits, and but once in all hisad- 
miniftration was prefentat a feaft, and then he went away 

early. When he went abroad, it Was either to the Pry- 

fcaneum or affembly j Jie preferved an unlhaken gravity in 

his 
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his look, his geftures, and his fpeech, and always prayed, 
before he delivered an oration, that nothing might flip from 
him difpleafing to the people. With all thefe abilities he 
perceived it impracticable to carry his point, unlefshe could 
be as liberal as Cimon, to whom though his will was equal, 
yet his fortune fell fhort ; but he overcame this difficulty by 
making bold with the public money, and doing what all artful 
politicians have done fince, obliging the people at their own 
expence. He encreafed the falaries given to fuch of the 
Athenian citizens as fat in courts of juftice, the money given 
to the poor citizens for attending at aflemblies, and to en- 
able them to pay for feats in theatres " (C). 

4 Inasmuch 




1 



n Plutarch, in vit. Pencil's. 



(C) The reader might be juftly offended, if we had Tuffered 

Ariftides's fubfequent fortunes to have flipped without notice. We 

have already marked his public character, his notions of govern- 
ment, and the lhare he had, like the reft of the great men of A- 
thens. in the favour and in the, hate of his countrymen. In this 
note therefore we will draw together fuch fcattered paflages in re- 
lation to this great man, as the courfe of the hiftory did not per- 
mit us to take notice of in the text. Plutarch tells us, that one 
Arifto, an hiftorian of Chios, or, as M. Dacier will have it, of 
Ceos, faid, that the contention between Ariftides and Themilto- 

cles took rife from their being both enamoured of Stelileus of the 

iiland of Ceos, the moft beautiful youth of his time, in which if 
there be any truth, it is an inconteftable argument, that the mo- 
rality of the Greeks was far from being pure or perfect, lince 
Ariftides, who valued himfelf fo much on his probity, could per- 
fjft in fo bafe and unnatural a vice. What a high efteem all his 
cotemporaries had of the rigid virtue of Ariftides, is better known 
to us from an accident, than from all the laboured panegyrics of 
the writers of hiftory. It happened, that Ariftides was prefent 
the firft time that Efchylus's tragedy was played, which has this 
title, The fiege of Thebes by the feven captains. A courier be- 
ing therein introduced, relating to Eteocles the name and qualities 
of thofe that commanded, thus defcribes the genius and temper of 
Amphiaraus. 

■v He aims at real worth without the {how, 

Reaping thofe fruits which in his rich mind grow j 
Whence fage advice and noble actions flow. 

As foon as thefe words were out of the ador's mouth, the whole 
audience turned their eyes upon Ariftides, to fliew that in their 
opinion this was his chara&er alfo. He was appointed treafurer, 

of Athens, and executed that office with great integrity ; but in- 

afmuch 
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Inasmuch as Pericles never pretended to any of the great 
offices of the 'common weal th^he could not of eonfequence be 

chofen 
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afmuch as" he" had expofed fome of Themiftocles's frauds, that art- 
ful politician accufed him ofmifapplying public money, and though 
nothing was' falfer than this charge, got him condemned. But, 
the court of Areopagus interpofing, his fine was remitted, and he 
chofen treafurer for the next year, when he fuffered all the col- 
lectors and under-officers to aft as they thought fit, who thereupon 
extolled him to the jfkies, and, when the end of the year 
came, would have perfuaded the people to chiife him a third time, 
when Ariftides, rifing up, addreffed himfelf to the aflembly in 
thefe words : w When I djfcharged my office with care, and ma- . 
naged your treafure faithfully and like an honeft man, I was re- 
viled and evil fpoken of ; but now when I have, taken n% N care 
at all, but left it to the difcretion of thefe public robbers, I am* 
it feems,. an admirable treafurer, and a moft excellent patriot ; 
I therefore declare to you, that I am more alhamed of the ho- 
nour done to me this day, than of thefentence palled upon me 
laft. year ; and with indignation and concern T fee, it is more 
meritorious with you to oblige ill men,' than to deferve well of 
the commonwealth ,y . The day before the battle of Platzea, a 
confpiracy being dtfcovered among the Athenians to introduce a 
democracy, Ariftides, who commanded,- would not ftuTer it to be 
looked minutely into, for fear it mould occafion fome fedition in 
the camp j but contented himfelf with telling fuch as were fuf- 
pe&ed; that the battle would be the tribunal in which they 
might juftify themfelves, and fliew how much they were friends 
to their country. It is certain, that in this battle Ariftides proved 
himfelf to be as great a general as he was a ftatefman, and gave as 
noble teftimonies of his valour as he had ever done of prudence 
and juftice ; he lived but four years after Themiftocles was ba- 
nifned, and notwithftanding he had exercifed the greateft offices in 
the commonwealth, yet he was fo poor that he was unable to 
jnake a figure himfelf, or to leave any thing to his children, except 
the honour of being defcended from fuch a father, which procured 
them a maintenance from the public ; we will inftance but one 
thing more in relation to Ariftides, which refpecls at once his po- 
verty and virtue, and fo conclude. His coufin Callias the torch- 
bearer being under a profecution, the orator who fpoke againft 
him obferved, that though he was immenfely rich, he fuffered 
his coufin Ariftides to iabour under the deepeft neceffity. Callias, 

perceiving that this made more impreffion on his judges than the 

crime for which he was accufed, fummoried Ariftides, Who own * 
ed, that Callias had often pre&ed him to accept money, and that 
he had as often anfwered, It better becomes Ariftides to make a 
fr»e\v of 111;: poverty., than Callias of his wealth 5 for many people 

make 
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chofen a member of the court of Areopagus, whence i£ 
cametopafs, that hediftafted their authority, becaufe he 
knew they could not be well pleafed with his endeavouring 
to transfer all things to the general affembly, whereby 
dint of his eloquence he governed all. But fearing to draw 
upon himfelf the difpleafure of the mo ft venerable coun- 
cil among the Athenians* he encouraged Ephialtes his in- 
timate friend to ftir up the people againft the Areopagites, 
and to make them believe, that this tribunal was the great- 
eft curb upon them, and the only bar to that extenfive li- 
berty which their friends wiflied to put into the hands of 

the commons of Athens j thus with great policy he laid 

the foundation of his own greatnefs in that of the people^ 
but at the expence of the ancient conftitution and of the 
fafejty of the ftate, as the courfe of this hiftory will (hew °. 

When things were in this fituation, it was thought ex- 
pedient by t lie popular party to attempt the deftruction of 
Cimon. In order to this a profecution was commenced 
againft him for treafon againft the ftate ; this treafon was 



pretended to conhft in receiving prefents or other gratifica- 
tions from the Macedonians, whereby he was prevailed on 
to let ftip the manifeft opportunity he had to enlarge his 
conquefts, after he had taken from the Perfians the gold 
mines in Thrace. Cimon made a defence fuitable to his 
character, he faid, that he had profecuted to the utmoft of 
his power the war againft the Thracians and other ene- 
mies to the ftate of Athens ; but that it was true, he had 
not made any inroads into Macedonia, becaufe he did not 
conceive that he was to act as a public enemy to mankind, 
and becaufe he was ftruck with refpedl: for a nation modeft 
in their carriage, juft in their dealings, and ftrictly honour- 
able in their behaviour towards him and the Athenians 

that if his countrymen looked upon this as a crime, he muft 

abide their judgment, but could never be brought to think 
that his conduct was amifs. Elpinice his fifter engaged 

herfelf warmly in his behalf, foliciting all fuch as fhe thought 

might 

Plutarch, ubi fupra. & in vit. Cimonis. Diodor. Sicul. lib. xi. 

« 

make a bad ufe of their riches, whereas there is fcarce one to be 

found who bears poverty with an equal mind. He died in the 

fecond year of the LXXVIIIth olympiad, 467 years before 
Chrift(8i). ' 



1) Plutarch, in vit. Ariftid. Corn. Nepos. in vit. ejufdem 

Folysen, Strateg. lib. 1. Juft. lib. ii, c. 15. Senec, de Benefic. 
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might either influence the people, or any other way either 
prejudice or benefit her brother; amongft the reft fhe ad- 
drefTed herfelf to Pericles, who was one of the peffons ap- 
pointed by the people to accufe Cimon at his trial. Pericles 
heard all (lie had to fay patiently, and then anfwered with 

a fmile, You are a little too old, madam, to be employed 

in fuch aftairs as thefe. Pericles was noted for gallantry, 
and, in all probability, he let fall this expreflion to take off 
all fufpicion that Elpinice had any impreflion upon him ; 

for it was obferved, that when the trial came on, Pericles 
fpoke but once, and then not only treated Cimon with 
great refpeSt, but touched the bufinefs of which he was 
accufed fo lightly, that he feemed to have no opinion of 
his guilt ; and when he had done fpeaking he withdrew ; 
the confequence of this was, that Cimon efcaped capital 
punimment, though he was baniftied by the oftracifm, 

which cured his rivals of envy, and took away all apprehen- 
fions from the people p. 

The difpofition of the Athenians appearing now to be 
extremely favourable to thofe who inclined to the com- 
mons more than the nobility, Ephialtes took this oppor- 
tunity to humble the court of Areopagus, which he did by 
a decree, whereby moft of the caufes which had been cog- 
nizable by them were transferred elfewhere ; and this the 
wifeft of the Athenians have looked upon as the firft ftep 
to their ruin, for it gave the people fuch a dangerous no- 
tion of liberty, as rendered them ever afterwards ungovern- 
able ; however, Ephialtes did not triumph long, for a lit- 
tle while afterwards he was aflaffinated in the ftreets by 
Ariftodicus a Tanagrian, as Ariftotle reports, induced 
thereto by the nobility, though Idomenes of Lampfacus, 
an author quoted by Plutarch, afcribes his murder to Pe- 
ricles, who, when he had ferved his purpofes, thought it 
befl: to have him out of the way % 

A war breaking out between the Corinthians and Epi- 
daurians on the one fide, and the Athenians on the other, 

the former were twice routed by the latter ; after which 
the Athenians conceiving, that the inhabitants of iEgina 
had fome way or other been helpful to their enemies, fent 
Leocrates their admiral at the head of a great fleet to pu- 
nifli that ifland, which had always been troublefome to 
the Athenians. The inhabitants of /Egina, vainly truft- 

ing 

to 

p Plut. in vit. Cim. & Peric. Cora. Nepos, °* Diodor. SicuL 

ubi fupra. Plu:. in vit. Periclis. 
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ing to their ftill in maritime affairs, ventured with a fmall 
ileet, made up for the moft part of new-built mips, to 
hazard a battle with the Athenians, in which, however, 
they fuffered dearly for their ralhnefs, being totally defeat- 
ed with the lofs of feventy mips, fo that they were con- 
tained to fubmit themfelves to the Athenians, and to 

purchafe peace at the expence of honour and indepen- 
dence r . 

The ftates of Peloponnefus, looking all with jealous 
eyes^on the growing greatnefs of the Athenians, watched 

every opportunity of making war upon her, when (he was 
engaged in troublefome affairs, and feemed to be lefs able 
to refift them. On this account the Corinthians attacked 
the Megarians, whom they knew to be the allies of Athens, 
while the Athenians upon fome frefh provocation were 
laying fiege to iEgina ; but this warlike people, far from 
being frighted at the number of their enemies, fent Myro- 
nides their general, at the head of a confiderable army, to 
the afliftance of their allies, without defifting in the mean 
time from any of their former enterprizes. Myronides 

behaved fo well, that after feveral engagements the Co- 



rinthians were glad 



fo that this attempt to check 




1 



the Athenian power ferved, as many others had done, only 
to increafe it s . • 

♦ 

The Lacedaemonians having fent a great army, compofed The Athe- 

of their own troops and thofe of our allies, to the affiftance ™*™J^* 
of the Dorians againft the Phocians, the Athenians re-y ear after 
folved to attack them in their return, having long wifhed the Flood, 
for an opportunity of revenging thofe infults which they y^* before 
had received, or Which they apprehended they had received, chrifHsS. 
from the Spartans. The Athenians therefore, drawing in 
the Argives and Theffalians to be confederates with them, 
manned out a fleet of fifty fail, and with them approached 
the ifthmus, where they landed an army of fourteen thou- 
fand men and took poflefiion of the paflages, fo that it was 
impoflible for the Lacedaemonians to return home without 
encountering them. The Spartan army commanded 
Nicomedes confifted of eleven thoufand five hundred men; 
he did not, however, haften raftily to a battle, but turned 

afide to Tanagra a city of Bceotia, where fuch of the 
Athenians as inclined to an ariftocracy entered into fome 
correfpondence with him. But, before their defigns ripenea, 
the Athenian army marched with great expedition to Ta- 
nagra, 




1 Diodor. Sicul. lib. xi. p. 2S3. s Id. ib. 
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nagra, fo that a battle, became inevitable* When, the 
Athenians were difpofing themfelves in battalia, Cimon 
prefented himfelf on: a fudden completely armed, and went 
to take poft among the troops of his own tribe. . But.thofe 
of the popular faction, forgetting all refpeft to their coun* 
try, and minding nothing, but their private refentments* 
raifed. a great clamour, alledging, that he,, came with no 

other view than to put himfelf at the head of his. own 
party in order to aflift tfie Lacedaemonians.; they therefore 
infifted, that the general . fhould not receive him, his time 



t 



i 



1 * 



of banimment being not near expired ; ,and Cimon being 
informed of this, rather than make his countrymen unea,fy, 
voluntarily retired, but before he withdrew, .he/ addreffed 
himfelf to Euthippus and the reft of his friends, who were 
charged with being in a confpiracy with.him, earneftly be- 
feeching them to behave in fuch a manner as might -wipe 

off the afperfion, and convince the Athenians, that they 

had, not amongft them either braver or honefter men than 

Cimon and his friends. Euthippus and his companions 

made him no other anfwer than defiring him to leave, them 
his armour, fince their general would not permit him to 
ferve at their head, which accordingly he did ; the battle 
proved long and doubtful, for the Theflalian horfe, defert- 
ing the Athenians at the beginning of the .a&ion, added 



great weight to their enemies , however, the troops, of 



1 \ 



.1 



Athens and their confederates fought obftinately, particu 
larlv the little body commanded by Euthippus, which 




drawing clofe together and having Cimon's armour, in the 
midlr. of them, charged a mongft the thicker! of the ene- 
my, and there bravely fighting were all flain. In the end, 

however, the Athenians were routed with a very great lofs. 
This unfortunate bufinefs was followed fhortly after 
another unlucky accident ; a great convoy coming out of 
Attica, the ThefTalians marched fuddenly in the night to 
attack it. The Athenian efeort, knowing nothing of what 
had happened at the battle of Tanagra, received the Thef* 
falians as friends. But they fuddenly falling upon them, 
the Athenian guard flood on their defence, and made a 
very gallant reiiftance, till at laft their own army came in 



their aid, who quickly routed the Theflalians wi 



daughter ; yet thefe in the end being fuftained by the La 



cedaemonians, the engagement became again doubtful, till 



at length both armies being furHciently tired, and the night 

coming on, they made a drawn battle, and concluded a 

Ihort 



entreating 
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fhort truce, that after fuch rude encounters both fides 

might have time to recruit their forces \ 

The Thebans, who oh account of their having joined 

Xerxes in his war again ft Greece, had loft the government 

of Boeotia, applied thertlfelves how to the Lacedaemonians, 

them to aflift their recovery of it, and promifing 

to be for ever their faithful allies asainft the Athenians. 
The Spartans, conceiving this to be a very feafonable pro- 
posal, readily complied with it, and entered into a ftridt 
league with the Thebans. By their afliftance Thebes Was 
reftored to her ancient luftre, rendered the head of Boeotia, 
and one of the iirft cities in Greece. The Athenians, 
however, were fo much difpleafed at the conduct of the 
Spartans in this matter, that they refolved to fend an army 
into Bceotia to overturn all they had been doing. Myro- 
hides the fon of Gallias was chofen general in this expedi- 
tion, and he appointed a day certain when he would march 
agaiiift the enemy ; when that day came, many whofe 
names' were in the mufter-roll did not attend ; Myronides, 
however v began his march, and when many perfuaded him 
to wait a little, that fuch as had been negligent might have 
time to come in, he anfwered roundly, that it did hot be- 
come a general to wait fbr fuch r people, fince it was to be 
doubted they would behave 1 as ill towards the enemy as 
they did towards their friends f whereas the troops he had 
with him in their early appearance in the field had given 
fuch a teftimony of their courage as feemed to promife 
victory. The Thebans and their, allies, /making up a nu- 
merous and well-difciplined army, marched without fcruple 
to meet Myronides and his. handful of Athenians; but the 

did not anfwer their expectation; for after a long and 



obftinate engagement Myronides prevailed, gaining 




rious and complete victory. It is ; indeed furprifing, as 
Diodorus Siculus long ago remarked, that ancient authors 
have pa fled Over fo flightly this victory of the Athenians, 
which in fome fenfe was more glorious to them than either 
that of Marathon or Platsea. In both thofe they fough 



gainft Barbarians, \ and were afiifted by their allies; in 
this they were alone, and yet triumphed over a fuperior 
army compofed of the braveft of the Greeks. The firft ufe 
which the Athenian general made of his victory was to 
march to Tanagra, where the Athenians had been fo hardly 

dealt with a few months before ; this city he took by ftorm, 

and* 



I Diodor, Sicul, lib, xl p. 283* Plutarch; in vie, Cimonis, 
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and, that he might make even the defeats of his country 
terrible, razed it to the ground. He next plundered all 
Bceotia, beat an army which its inhabitants drew together, 
in order to force him to retreat, fell afterwards upon the 
Locrians, then penetrated into Theflaly, where having 
chaftifed the inhabitants for their treachery to the Atheiq£- 
ans, he returned home laden v/ith riches ancT glory u . 

The next year, Toimides the Athenian admiral, piqued 
at the great actions of Myronides, prompted the people to 
give him power to invade Laconia, a thing hitherto unat- 
tempted ; that they might the more readily come into his 
project, Toimides afked but for a thoufand men, which 
were readily granted him ; but he, well knowing that 
this was too fmall a number, found means to quadruple it 

without breaking the decree ; for pretending, that he 
would chufe the thoufand men out of the ftrongeft and 

braveft of the youths of Athens, he privately folicited all 

fuch to give in their names voluntarily, fuggefting, that it 
would be a ftain on their honours to be compelled by, his 
choice ; and when he had thus drawn three thoufand to 

j 

give in their names, he then chofe another thoufand 
virtue of the decree, and with this body of four thoufand 
men on board his fleet, which confifted of fifty fail of ftout 
gallies, he went on the expedition he had propounded. 

Arriving at Methon in Laconia, he took it, but the Spar- 
tans fending a fpeedy fuccour, he was forced to quit it. 

However, he had better fortune at Gythium, another fea- 
port belonging to the Lacedaemonians, which he took and 
burnt, with all the ihipping and naval provifions that were 
therein ; he likewife wafted all the country in its neigh- 
bourhood , after which he failed for Zacynthus, which he 
reduced together with all the cities in its neighbourhood. 
He then failed over to Naupa&us, which he took by com- 
pofition, and, having ejected the Lacedaemonians, fettled 
there a colony of Meflenians, whom the Athenians had 
taken under their protection ; thus ended this expedition, 
no lefs to the honour of the Athenians, than thofe under- 
taken in former years againft the Spartans and their allies x . 
On the very back of this, Pericles was fent with fifty 

{hips and a thoufand foldiers to invade Peloponnefus, which 

he did with great good fortune, burring, fpoiling, or 

taking whatever places he attempted j though he had with 

him 




1 Diodor. Sicul. lib. xi. p. 2S5. Thucyd. lib. i. * Diodor 
Sicul. Biblioth. lib. xi. 
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him, as was before faid, but a thoufand men, for the very 
fame of the Athenians half difcomfitted their enemies, 

and the reputation of fo great a general took away almoft 
the power of refiftance. On his return to Athens he found 
the people not a little out of humour, becaufe Cimon re- 
mained ftill in banimment > the death of his friends in 
the battle of Tanagra fully purged this great man of that 
crime, under pretence of which he had been banifhed, 
and therefore we need not wonder, that all Athens look- 
ed upon it as an act of juftice due from their ftate to recal 
him. Pericles, conceiving well what would be the con- 
fequence of their compaflion, immediately took the thing 
upon himfelf, and drew up an a£t for his reftoration, 
which Cimon took fo kindly, that he never thwarted him 
after he came home. The writers of fcandal among the 
ancients, for fome fuch there always were*, as it is to be 

feared there always will be, have handed it down to poft 
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enty 
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that this reconciliation between Pericles and Ci- 



The Athe- 
nians con- 



mon was brought about by Elpinice, who, they fay, ftipu- 
lated for her brother, that he fhould be content with com- 
manding abroad, and allow Pericles to be' at the head of 
the adminiftration at home. However it was, he brought 
now, as he had ever done before, good fortune to his 

country, for he concluded a peace between Athens and 

Sparta, and generoufly preferved the Greeks from falling 
upon each other y , 
Cimon, rightly judging that it would be impoflible for 

the Athenians to lie ftill, equipped two hundered gallies ciudeapeace 
with an intent to make a frefh attempt upon Cyprus, that withPafia. 
by saining new booties from the Barbarians, his country- ?, ea n af ^ er 

' & . ? . , , , 7 ... ^ the flood, 

men might be drawn rather to make war continually on 
the Perfian king, than to be harafling the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, or opprefling their allies. Plutarch fuggefts, that he f 4 ^ 
had in view no lefs a conqueft than that of the whole Per- 
fian empire; part of his fleet he detached to aflift the Athe- 
nians in Egypt, with the reft he remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cyprus, or, as Diodorus Siculus fays, made 
himfelf mafter of Citium and Malus ; after which he de- 

feated the Phoenician fleet, beat the Perfian army com- 
manded by Megabyzus, which lay encamped in Cilicia, 
and after re-em barqued his forces, and returned to Cy- 
prus, where he befieged the capital city. But the Perfi- 

an 
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y Diodor. SicuL Biblioth. lib. xi. p. 287. Plot, in vit. Ci- 

monis. 
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an. monarch, finding no eafe from ,thefe Athenians, and 

no hopes of fubduing them while commanded by this for- 
tunate general, fent orders to Artabafus and Megabyzus 
his commanders to enter into a treaty of peace, which ac- 
cordingly they did, and the Athenians having named on 
their fide Callias the fon of Hipponicus their plenipotenti- 
ary, the treaty was quickly finiflied ; the principal arti- 
cles of which were, firft, that all the Greek cities in Alia 
fhould be free and governed by their own laws ; fecond- 
ly, that the Perfians fhould fend no army within three 
days journey of the fea 5 thirdly, that no Perfian fhip of 
war mould fail between Phafelis and Cyene, the former a 
city of Pamphylia the latter of Lycia. Articles moft glo- 
rious for the Greeks, and not a little acceptable to the 
Perfians, fince the Athenians on their fide undertook not 
to invade any of the provinces of that empire. During 
this treaty, and as it were in the arms of victory, Cimon 
died at Citium, whether of ficknefs, or of a wound he 

4 » 

received at the fiege, authors were not agreed in the 
time of Plutarch. His death was as honourable as his 

/ 

life, and his laft a& the moft glorious of it all ; for when 

he found himfelf about to expire, he fent for the princi- 
pal commanders, advifed them to embarque the men, to 

conceal his difeafe, and to fail home, being afraid that if 
his death were known at that juncture, it might be pre- 
judicial to his country. Such was the end of the laft great 
captain of Athens, the reft were foldiers and heroes too, 
but not patriots like Cimon 5 for they, flattering the 
humours of their countrymen, led them at every turn to 
fight againft their brethren, and moft cruelly employed 

the wifdom, . power, and wealth of Greece againft her- 

felf. Whereas Cimon curbed the vanity .of his country- 
men, he told them it was lawful to make war and to fpoil 
the Perfians, who had deftroyed their, city and carried a- 
way all they had : but he difluaded them at all times from 
a&ing tyrannically towards the Greeks, and vehemently 
inveighed againft that propenfity they had to Sacrifice vir- 
tue to profit, and honour to power/ On fuch. occafions 
he was wont to fay, The Lacedaemonians would not do 
this ; which at laft provoked his countrymen to banifh 
him, to his immortal glory and their fhame. We could 
not avoid this eulogium fi becaufe we knew that we fhould 
no where elfe have occafion to fpeak of a man equally ad- 
mirable for his abilities and his virtues, and for applying 

them 
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them conftantly to the fervlce of the public, and not to the 



aggrandizing of himfelf or his family % (D). 



The 



z Plat, in vit. Cimon. Corn. Nepos, in vit. Cimon 



i 

(D) The moft memorable occurences in the life of Cimon, re- 
garding to the Athenian ftate, have been already taken notice of 
in our text ; and as to his characler, his difpolition, and abilities, 
we have been obliged to touch on them alfo more than once ; this 
note therefore will contain only fuch paflages in relation to the life 
of Cimon as did not fall properly within our notice, either in 
fpeaking of the public or of him. Firft then, Plutarch and Vale- 
rius Maximus from him report Cimon in his nonage to have been 
fufpe&ed of folly, and to have been nick-named from thence Co- 
alemos, as his grandfather had been before him ; but Valerius 
Maximus fays rightly, that this folly of his greatly benefited the 
Athenian ftate, and that his fubfequent behaviour conftrained thofe 
who thought him a fool to condemn themfelves of folly. The 
truth feems to be, that he did not affect learning, which feemed 
fo ftrange to the Athenians, that they took it for granted he would 
prove a blockhead ; Cornelius Nepos, however, commends him 
for his eloquence, which fomehave thought incompatible with his 
want of learning, in which perhaps they are miftaken ; for as 
there is an artificial or rhetorical eloquence, fo there is alfo a na- 
tural ability of fpeaking, which cuftom improves into an eafy per- 
fuafive oratory, more pleating to a mixed audience than the moft 
artful and regular fpeeches ; and this we may fuppofe was that 
kind of eloquence in which Cimon excelled. He went while a 
very youth into the army, and learned under the moft experienced 
commanders the art of war. and the ambition of diftinguilhin 



& — £> 



himfelf as a great commander. His perfon was handfome, his 

ftature juft, his afpecl manly, his hair thick and curled, his be* 
haviour affable, his temper fvveet, and his mind honeft. But as 
all men have their faults, fo this great Athenian wanted not his, 
which were a ftrong palfion for women and an inclination to feaft- 
ing and good company ; beftdes his lifter Elpinice, whom for a 
while he kept as his wife, he had feveral other miftrelfes, yet he 
was pafiionately fond of h : s wife, whofe name was Ifodice, the 
daughter of Euriptolemus the fon of Megacles ; when the Atheni- 
ans were in humour with him they overlook'd thefe faults ; but 
when they took it into their heads to be angry with him, they 
fuftered their poets to treat him with great rudenefs : As for ex- 

Eupolis, about the time of his banifliment, wrote a piece 




which were the following verfes relating to Cimon 
In him ill-nature we cannot reproach, 

But he is indolent, and will debauch ; 

Vol. /VI, Q 
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The affairs of Athens began to be fuddenly and forely 



difturbed after the death of Cimon, for, being alike hated 




• He's gone to Sparta, and was fo unkind, 

To leave his poor Elpinice behind. 
After reporting this, it is fit for us to obferve,that Plutarch treats 

it as a downright calumny, and is of opinion, that Cimon 

never fuffered his pleafures to interfere with the bufmefs of 

the ftate, of which it feems his victories mould be an incon- 

teftable proof. His attachment to the Lacedaemonians was the fole 
caufe of his banimment ; for, as we obferved in giving our readers 

his character, he was never fufpected by the people of having 
any defign to aggrandize himfelfat their expence j true it is, that 
he had a moft extraordinary affection for that nation, arifing not 
only from the kindnefs that they had me wn him, but fiom the 
honefty of his temper, which fuited better with the fevere vir- 
tue of Sparta, than with the fprightly levity of the Athenians. 
One thing is exceeding odd in Cimon's conduct, that he gave his 
children fuch names as did not feem to fpeak them Athenians j 
for he named his three fons Lacedaemonius, Eleus, and Theifa- 
lus ; moft authors are of opinion, that he had thefe by a woman 
of Clitorium, though Diodorus the geographer afferts, that they 
were the children of his wife Ifodice. It is clear from all the 
writers who mention this great man, that even his banifhment 
neither altered his conduct towards the Lacedaemonians or towards 
his countrymen. He would have fought for the latter againft 
the former at the battle of Tanagra ; he had intereft enough with - 
the former to reconcile them to the latter after he was recalled, 
which mews how Heady he was in his conduct, and what a high 
opinion all his cotemporaries conceived of his virtue at home and 
abroad. Two remarkable incidents relating to his laft expedition 
are preferved in hiltory ; the firft, that when he was about to 
embark for Cyprus he dreamed, that an angry bitch barked at 
him, and in the mid ft of her barking uttered the following lines : 

Goon, yet (hovtly (halt thou be 

A friend unto my whelps and me. 
Aftyphylus of Pofidonium interpreted this dream thus ; A dog, 
faidhe, is an enemy to him he barks at ; a man can only be filled 
a friend to his enemies when he is dead ; that mixture of a hu- 
man voice with barking which appeared hideous in the bitch, this 
interpreter affirmed fignified the Medes, whofe armies were con- 
itantly made up of Barbarians and Greeks, yet in fpite of this he 
fet fail and proceeded in his expedition. The fecond circumftance 
worthy of note was. when he had arrived at Cyprus, having form- 
ed fome great project in his head, he fent perfons in whom he 
could confide to confult the oracle of Jupiter Amnion as to his 
fucceis j the oracle readily gave them this anfwer ; You may re- 
turn, 
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by their enemies and their allies, the leaft unlucky accident 
furnilhed a handle for new revolts or invafions. The Me- 
garians were the firft in this bufinefs, their little ftate* 
which lay in an angle of Attica, had been long under the 
protection, which was but another word for being under 
the dominion, of Athens, and had brought them into fe- 
veral quarrels with their neighbours. But now, it feems, 
thofe of Megara, either forgetting the obligations conferred 
upon them by the Athenians, or elfe conceiving that no 
obligations could warrant the treatment they received, dis- 
claimed all dependance on Athens, and entered into aftric^ 

league with her conftant and avowed enemy Lacedaemon. 
The Athenians, as foon as they were informed of this, ra- 
vaged their little country, and for a time blocked up the 
Megarians in their city. The Lacedaemonians quickly re- 
fented this proceeding, and hearing that Pericles the Athe- 
nian general was employed another way, they made a great 
irruption into Attica and did abundance of mifchief ; upon 
which Pericles, who was marched againft Eubcea, was re- 
called in hafte to affift his country. Upon his return, he 
did not, as many expected, immediately attack the Lace- 
daemonian army ; but confidering that it was led by a very 
young man, Pliftoanax then king of Sparta, who had 
with him one Cleondrides for a tutor, he fent the latter a 
a confiderable fum of money, and thereby procured the re- 
turn of the Lacedaemonian army without blows. When 
Pericles came to make up his accounts, he thought fit to 
charge ten talents, laid out in a fit manner on a proper oc- 

cafion y at another time the Athenians would not have 

bore with fuch an article on a public account, but Pericles 
had fuch an afcendency over them, and they were fo tho- 
roughly fenfible how this money had been applied, that 
they paffed his accounts without a word, and ordered hint 
to profecute the expedition againft Eubcea, in which he 
had been before employed 

Q^2 While 



a 



Diodor. Sicul. lib. xii. p. 293. Plut. invit. Periclis. 



turn, for Cimon is already with me. The meffengers on their 
return found that Cimon was at that time dead ; he was fomewhat 
younger than Themiftocles, but what his age was at the time of 
his death, that we know not (82). 

(82} Thucyd. lib. i. Diodor, Sicul. Bibliot. lib. xi, xii. Plut, in 
vit. Cimon. Corn. Nepos, in vit. ejufd.Cicer. de Offic. lib. ii. 



ferve under this famous g 
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Wh i L E Pericles was at home in the winter, Tol- 
mides, who had done fuch great things for the Athenians, 

refolved to make an expedition into Bceotia, with a fmall 

body of troops and in a very advanced feafon of the year ; 
a great number of the braveft Athenians readily engaged to 

Yet Pericles 

was conftantly againft it, preffing Tolmides to wait 
tie, and to join in his conduct prudence with valour 
he feeming to take this amifs, and not greatly to relifli 
another's meddling in his affairs, Pericles told him calmly, 
If you will not liften to my advice, yet certainly it won't 
be amifs if you wait time's leifure a little, who, let me 
tell you, Sir, is the wifeft of all counfellors. This faying, 
being prefently divulged, became afterwards exceedingly 
beneficial to Pericles ; for Tolmides, after doing great things 
Bceotia, was attacked by the confederate army, com 




pofed of the quotas fent from all the little ftates of that 

country, killed, and his army routed at Chasronea. This 

defeat terribly humbled the Athenians, for, in order to re- 
deem their prifoners, they were conftrained to renounce 
all pretence of dominion over the cities of Bceotia ; and 
while this was doing, many other little ftates declared 
againft the Athenians b . 

be- Pericles, notwithstanding all thefe checks, marched 
a A - with an army into Eubcea, from whence a new revolt, of 



the Megarians caufed him to be recalled, but with 



after (hort time he re-entered thatifland, and madehimfelf ma- 
lood, £ er 0 f c j ty of jjefteia . t h e inhabitants of which, to 

terrify the reft of the country, he ejected, and placed a co- 
44 6 «lony of Athenians in their ftead. Amort time after the 
reft of Euboea fubmitted, and, the Lacedaemonians finding 
it no longer for their intereft to carry on the war, a nego- 
ciation was fet on foot, whereby a peace was effected for 

thirty years, Callias and Chares being plenipotentiaries for 
the Athenians 

About this time Pfammeticus kingofLybia, or, as 



- ^ _ 0 w. —.j w.-, w», v»« 

Plutarch calls him, of Egypt, fent by way of prefent to 



the Athenian people forty thoufand bufhels of wheat, which 
proved a great misfortune to the city ; for Pericles, out of 
fpite to Cimon's family, who had children by an Arcadian 
woman, had preferred a law, whereby Athenians of the 
half blood were disfranchifed ; this law, on account of the 
divifion of the corn before- mentioned, was profecu ted with 

fuch 

b Thucydid. lib. i. Plut. ubi fupra. Diodor. SicuL Biblioth. lib. 
xii. p, 293, c Thucydid. Diodor. Plut. ubi fupra. 
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fuch fe verity and effect, that no lefs than live thoufand per- 
fons, who till then had been confidered as freemen, were 
fold as flaves ; a moft exorbitant ftroke of arbitrary power, 
punifhed afterwards by the hand of heaven, in taking away, 
all Pericles's children of the whole blood, and obliging him 
to intreat the Athenians to cancel this law out of pity to him 
its author, who, without the leaft companion, had fuffered 
five thoufand men to be made Haves at once under colour 
thereof. One thing this feverity of his produced, which 
has been extremely ufeful to the critics, viz. the fettling 
exactly the number of the Athenian citizens at this time, 
when, in the midft of fo many enemies, Athens durft think 
offending out colonies, humbling her neighbours, fubduing 
foreigners, and even of erecting an univerfal monarchy. 

This number, as it is fet down by Plutarch, was found 

on the poll to be no more than fourteen thoufand and 
forty perfons d . 

The year after this, that is, in the beginning of the 
eighty- fourth olympiad, the Sybarites, a people of Italy, 
being a fecond time driven from their city by the Croto- 
nians, fent embafladors into Greece, and humbly befought 
the Lacedaemonians and Athenians to reftore them, and tor 
fend a colony to (hare with them the new city they refolved 
to build. The Lacedaemonians rejected their ree|ue&, but 
the Athenians, who delighted much in fuch applications, 

readily yielded to it ; and not only difpatched ten fhips, 

with a confiderable body of men on board, under the com- 
mand of Lampo and XeUocrates ; but alfo caufed a pro- 
clamation to be made throughout all Peloponnefus, that 
fuch as were willing to go and fettle m Italy, might do fo 
under the protection of their fleet, and abundance of peo- 
ple accepting the propofition, the Sybarites, by the aflift- 
ance of thefe new comers, re-eftablifhed themfelves in their 
country, and built a new city which they called Thurium, 

from whence themfelves were afterwards ftiled Th\i- 

rians e . (E). 

Q 3 At 

d Plut. in vit. Periclis. e Diodor. Sicul. Biblioth. lib. xii. 
p. 295. 

(E) In order to conceive rightly of this bufinefs, the reader 
muft afcend a good deal higher in point of time, and trace the 
caufe of the erection of Thurium back to the foundation of Syba- 

m 

ris j he will then fee how the Greeks fettled colonies, maintained, 

and 
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At the clofe of the eighty -fourth olympiad, according 
to the computation of Piodorus Siculus, and fix years after 

the 



\ 



and reftored them. Sybaris was a colony of the Achaeans and Trce- 
zenians, it flood on the gulph of Tarentum, between the rivers 
Crathis and Sybaris, from which laftit took its name (83). The 
felicity of its fituation was fuch, that in a very fhort fpace of time 

it excelled all the cities in its neighbourhood in wealth, power, 

and people. By degrees it s fpread its dominion over four fmall 

nations inhabiting this part of Italy, and reckoned no lefs than 
twenty-five fmaller cities than it felf within its territory, fo tho 



roughly peopled, thit they could on an emergency bring three 



hundred thoufand men into the field. In confequence of its pro- 
fperjty Sybaris became formidable, and even hateful, to its neigh- 
bours their immenfe wealth making its inhabitants at once luxu^ 
riant and infolent, fo that they neither knew how to behave to- 
wards others, or with what to content themfelves (84). Ter 
lys being king of Sybaris, as Herodotus fays (85), or, as 
Diodorus with greater probability affirms, demagogue, i. e. a 
ruler in right of His eloquence,, perfuaded the people upon various 
accufation s to banifh five hundred of their moft confiderable citi- 

zens, and to confifcate their eftates. The exiles immediately fled 
for refuge to Crotona, and as fuppliants fell down before the al- 
tars in the forum. In a very fliort fpace Telys engaged the Sy- 
barites to fend deputies to Crotona, to demand that thofe they 
Jiad banifhed fhould be delivered up, threatening war in cafe of 

refufal. The Crotonians upon this were much at a lofs what to 
do, at laft. they determined to protect at all events thofe who had 
fled to them, and to oppofe force by force. The Sybarites took 

the field with 300,000 men, the Crotonians were able to raife 
no more than 100,000 ; however, valour prevailed over numbers, 
and the Crotonians, having beaten the Sybarites, killed all with- 
out quarter, and in the end facked and deftroyed the city. This 

happened in the third year of the lxviith olympiad. In the fourth 

year of the lxxxift olympiad the city of Sybaris was refettled by 
the Theflalians, but in the firft year of the lxxxiiid olympiad the 
Crotonians overthrew it again. After this laft misfortune, the Sy- 
barites made the application mentioned in the text to the Spartans 

and Athenians. Lampo and Xenocrates, who commanded the 

Athenian fquadron, found it no difficult tafk to colled volunteers 

jn Peloponnefus , when the Pythian oracle had declared, that the 
city fhould be exceedingly profpered if they founded it, where the 
Water was fcarce and bread without meafure. When they arrived 

therefore 



{83) Steph. de Urb. (84) Ariftot. de Rep. lib. v. fed. 3. 

Sfcrab, lib. vi. p. 263. Marcian. p, 14. Diod. Sicul. lib. iz. 
{85) lib, v. p. 546. 
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the con peace between Athens and Sparta, as 

Thucydides relates, a war broke out between the Samians 
and Milefians about the city of Priene, feated under mount 
Mycale in Ionia; how this war came to affecl: the Athe- 
nians is not very clear ; Diodorus fays, that the Samians, 
who were vi&ors, conceiving that the Athenians favoured 
their enemies, revolted from them ; Thucydides fays, that 
the vanquimed complained to the people of Athens, who 
were likewife defired by fome Samian malecontents to fend 



a fufficient force thither, in order to change the govern- 



ment and fettle a democracy. Plutarch intimates, that 
the Athenians having dire&ed both parties to lay down 
their arms and fubmit to their decifion, the Samnians re- 
fufed fo to do, whereupon the war was commenced. There 
is yet another reafon affigned, which feems at leaft as well 
founded as any of the reft ; and it is this, that Pericles en- 
gaged the Athenians in this war to gratify his miftrefs 

CL4 Afpafia 



p 

therefore in Italy, and began to fearch through the territory of Sy- 
baris for fuch a place as fuited the oracle, they found at laft a 
fmall fpring which was called Thuria, the water of which was con- 
veyed through a brazen pipe that was called Medimnum. Con- 
cluding inftantly, that this was the fituation pointed out by the 

oracle, they began to lay out the city which they came to build, 
and from the fpring before mentioned called it Thurium. They 



who had the direction of the buildings contrived to have four 




ftreets in length, called, Heraclea, Aphrodifiade, Olympiad, and 
Dionyfiad, and three in breadth, viz. Heroa, Thuria, and Thu- 
rina. When the bufinefs was executed according to this fcheme, 
and the city completed, it appeared wonderfully neat and com* 
pact, every thing being fo difpofed as to be at once beautiful and 

commodious. Peace did not long inhabit thefe new- railed dwel- 
lings, the Sybarites, conceiving that in their own country they 

ought to rule all, mut out the new comers from all employments 

and honours, which fo difgufted them, who were by far the ma- 
jority, that they fuddenly took up arms, fell on the Sybarites, ex- 
tirpated them, and fending for frefli fupplics from Greece, formed 
themfelves into a commonwealth, making Charondas, one of their 
fellow- citizens, their legiflator. The fubfequent hiftory of Thu^ 
rium will be found in its proper place. From what is laid here, 
the circumftances attending eltabliming colonies will be fuiEciently 
underftood, as alfo the conveniencies flowing to their mother cities 

from thefe kind of fettlements, which was the principal intent of 
this long note (86). 



(86) Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. 
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Afpafia a Milefian, one of the handfomeft women in her 
time, and who had fuch an afcendency over Pericles, that 
- for her fake he facrificed his family and his peace (F). 

However 

■ 

i 

i 

(F) Afpafia, who is to be the fubjeft of this note, was one 
of the moft famous women in all antiquity, on account both of 

h?r virtue and her vices. She was lovely in her perfon, admira- 
ble for her natural endowments, and no lefs diftinguilhed by the 
accomplifhments me had acquired. Her birth-place was Mile- 

tum a city in Ionia, famous for producing perfons of extraordinary 

abilities. She was the tutorefs, miftrefs, and at laft wife, to Pericles 

who by his eloquence ruled Athens, and as fuch claims a place 

here. The time of her birth can only be gueffed at, fhe was in 

all probability about fifteen years younger than Pericles, and 

therefore might be born about the fourth year of the Ixxviiith 

olympiad. Her father's name was Axiochus, but of his quality 

we are ignorant. How (he came to Athens is alfo a point unfet- 

tled ; but as to the remaining part of her hiftory we are not fo 
much in the dark. She rendered herfelf confpicuous by her per- 

feflion in the art of fpeaking, which fhe poflefled in a fuperlative 
degree, being alfo admirably verfed in all the branches of ufeful 
literature, particularly natural philofophy and politicks. One 
Thragelia an Ionian was her model, Ihe had made herfelf confpi- 
cuous in Greece by her charms, addi&ed herfelf chiefly to the 

grandees, many of whom fhe brought over to the intereft of the 
great king, and, as Plutarch fays, fowed the firfl feeds of the 
Median faction in moll of the cities of Greece. Afpafia refembled, 
and even furpaffed her. It is not to be imagined, that this fair 
one excelled (like fome of our age) in light and amorous dif- 
courfes. Her difcourfes were on the contrary not more brilliant 
than folid. It was even believed by the moll intelligent Atheni- 
ans, and amongft them by Socrates himfelf, that Afpafia com- 
pofed the celebrated harangue hereafter mentioned, which Pericles 
pronounced with fo much applaufe. What then mull we conceive 
of her abilities, who had Pericles for a lover, and Socrates for a 
difciple ? Whofe fine qualities atoned even for want of reputation, 
and engaged the moll confiderable perfons in Athens, not only to 
vifit her, but to bring their wives to hear her lectures, though 
they detefled her conduct ? As eloquence was of all others the 
moft necefiary talent to an Athenian flatefman, fo Pericles, on 
hearing Afpafia, determined to become herfcholar, obferving that 
with an exac~l method fhe mingled the mofi warm and pathetic 
ftrokes of perfuafive oratory, uniting the fymmetry arifing from 
art with the vehemence flowing from nature. From admiring 
her wifdom, this great Athenian fell foon into a deep affection for 
her perfon, a thing not wonderful in itfelf, and lefs fo, if what 

mofl writers report of Pericles be true, that he was of a very 

amorous 
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However it was, war was decreed againft the Samians, 
and Pericles was fent againft them with a fleet of forty 

fail : 




amorous difpofition. Certain it is, that Afpafia gained an abfo- 

lute dominion over him, and had as great an afcendency over his 

enius as he had over the Athenians. Plutarch reports, that as 

often as Pericles went to, or returned from, the forum, he went 
to the apartment of Afpafia and faluted her. The tendernefs this 
nobleman expreffed. for Afpafia made his wife, who was a woman 

of family, very uneafy, which Pericles perceiving, readily con- 

fented that (he fnould betake herfelf to a huihand more agreeable 
to her (though (he had borne him two fons, Xanthippus and Par- 
alus) and then took Afpafia to wife, whom he had fo long and 
ardently loved before. Heraclides of Pontus fays, that Pericles, 
having divorced his wife, abandoned himfelf to his pleafures, and 
living with Afpafia, fpent on her the greateft part of his fortune ; 
hot this ought to be regarded as meer calumny, it being morally 
certain, that Pericles in the firft place was never profufe, and in 
the fecond that Afpafia piqued herfelf exceedingly on her {kill in 

economy. As to the affair fpoken of in the text, viz. the Sa- 
lman war, we are undoubtedly warranted by the authority of Plu- 
tarch in what we have advanced. For though it be true, that 
Thucydides makes no mention of Afpafia in his detail of this war, 
yet that might be owing to the gravity of the author, or to his 
generous difdain of blackening Pericles, by recording things in- 
capable from their nature of direct proof. As to collateral cir- 
cumftances tending to fupport this fuggeftion, there are many. 
Afpafia was a Milefian by birth, Pericles was wont to confult her ; 
Ihe is reported to have accompanied him in this expedition, and 
to have built a temple to perpetuate the memory of his victory ; 
and laftly, {he compofed, as we remarked before, the funeral 
oration pronounced by Pericles in honour of thofe who were flain 
in this war. The comic poets, as they laflied Pericles for affect- 
ing fovereignty, fo they failed not treating Afpafia with the fame 
fe verity, and as they called him Jupiter, they ftiled her Juno ; 
they like wife characterifed her under the name of Omphale and 
Dcianira, the one the wife, and the other the miftrefs, of Her- 
cules, and many other ways. Cratinus ufed her the worft ; for 
he, without palliating the matter, painted her as an abandoned 
ftrumpet. It is evident enough, that the fpleen of Pericles's ene- 
mies prompted them to fay any thing of him, or of thofe in his 
favour, men or women. The former they called the pimps and 
courtiers of the new Pififtratus, the latter not only his whores, but 
his bawds. Eefides various remarkable events relating to Afpafia, 
which we (hall be conftrained to take notice of in the text, it may 
not be amifs to obferve here, that it is generally conceived thefon, 

to whom Pericles bequeathed his name and his eftate, was by her; 

certain 
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fail 5 he prefently brought them into fubjedtion, and began 
to change all things according to his will, directing firft, 
that the government mould be democratical for the future, 
and that fifty hoftages of principal perfons mould be de- 
livered to him with as many children. Plutarch fays, that 

all imaginable methods were tried to foften Pericles upon 
this occafion the hoftages offered him a talent a-head by 
way of ranfom ; thofe who difliked the democracy proffer- 
ed him a large fum if he would leave the government as 
he found it, and Piffuthnes, the governor of Sardis for the 
Perflan king, thinking an ariftocratic government in Sa- 
mos more advantageous to his mafter, would have given 
ten thoufand pieces of gold to have made up this breach 
with the Athenians; but Pericles, having no refpecl: to 
money, carried away the hoftages to Lemnos, and efta- 
blifhed the democracy in Samos as he had been direfted to 
do. But as governments founded in force feldom laft long, 
the Samiams fell into mighty diflentions as foon as Pericles 
was gone home. Some of them who had retired to Pif- 
futhnes, having procured from him an aid of feven hun- 
dred men, returned into their own country, and their 
faction opening the gates to them, thofe of the oppofite 

party were ejected and the Athenian garifon expelled ; they 

procured 

certain it is, that fon was but of the half blood, as any fon of 
Afpafia' s mull have been, and that his father, to fecure the in- 
heritance to him, prevailed on the people to abrogate the law 
which himfelf had procured to exclude fuch from fucceffions. Be- 
iides thefe circumftances, there is another favouring this opinion, 
viz. that Eupolis the comic poet, introducing Pericles alking news 

of this baftard fon, makes the perfon he fpeaks, to anfwer, He 
is alive and well, and had been married long ago, if the fear of 
meeting with a wife as difhoneft as his mother did not deter him. 
Which is fo correfpondent with what Eupolis elfewhere fays of 
Afpafia, that one can hardly conceive this fon to have fprung 
from any but her. That fne furvived Pericles is certain, but for 
her adventures afterwards we are pretty much in the dark. Plu- 
tarch indeed informs us, that (he attached herfelf to one Lyficles, 
a man of mean birth and as mean parts, whom by her incereft, 
however, me railed to great employments in the itete. What 
thofe employments were is not recorded, nor any thing farther of 
Afpafia which defer ves notice (87). 

(87) Plutarch, in vit. Pencils. Athen. lib. xiii. p. $60. Cicero 
in Bruto. Menoxen. Platonis. in torn. ii. A. D. 1578. p. 

2 35> 2 49- 
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procured alfo their hoftages to be privately fent away from 
Lemnos, and, having drawn the Byzantines to their party, 
they declared themfelves open enemies to Athens. That 
city, unufed to bear infults, immediately equipped fixty 
gallies, and fent them under Pericles to fubdue the Samians 
a fecond time. 

When Pericles was at fea with this fleet, he found it 
neceflary to detach fixteen (hips, as well to gain intelli- 
gence of the Phoenician fleet, as to haften the auxiliary 
fquadrons he expected from Chios and Lesbos ; with the 
forty-four remaining veflels he engaged the Samians and 
their allies, though their fleet confifted of feventy fail, and 
beat them. Being afterwards ftrengthened by a reinforce- 
ment of forty fhips from Athens and twenty-five from 



Chios and Lesbos, he befieged Samos by land and fea 



Receiving intelligence that the Phoenician fleet was come- 
ing to its relief, he failed with fixty fhips to meet it, Dure- 
ing his abfence the befieged fell upon the remainder of the 
Athenian fhips under the command of Tifagoras, defeated 
them, and for fourteen days remained matters of the fea, 
during which fpace of time they furnifhed themfelves with 
whatever they wanted. Plutarch cenfures Pericles's con^ 
duel: on this occafion, and attributes the lofs which the 
Athenians fuftained to his leaving the fiege; but there 
feems to be no foundation for this, becaufe fighting the 
Phoenician fleet at fea, rather than in the neighbourhood 
of Samos, was certainly his intereft. On his return to the 
fiege, having received a farther reinforcement of fourfcore 
fhips, according to Thucydides, of ninety, as Diodorus 
tells us, he ftraitened the Samians more than ever, and 
having divided his men into eight bodies, kept feven every 
day on duty, and allowed the eighth to refrefh them 



At length after nine months fieee the Samians furrend 



upon which Pericles demolifhed their walls, feized the 
fhips, and mulcted them in the whole expence of the wa 
part of which he obliged them to pay down, and took 



hoftages for the remainder f 




When Pericles returned from this war, he procured 
himfelf to be appointed to pronounce the public oration 
in commemoration of fuch as fell in this war, which he 

m 

did with fuch eloquence, that when he came down from 

the pulpit or place where fuch public declamations were 

delivered. 



f 



Thucydid. lib. 2. de Bello Pelopon. Plutarch, in vH\ Periclia. 



piodor. Sicul. lib, xii. p. %oz 



* 
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delivered, the ladies gathered about him, took him by 

the hand, and crowned him with garlands. Amongft the 

reft Elpinice drew near him, but not with the fame in- 
tention with the reft, for fhe addrefTed him in tfaefe words : 
" Thefe are brave things, Pericles, that you have done, 
<c and fuch certainly as deferve thefe wreaths of glory,. 
* c who have deprived us of fo many worthy citizens, 
" not in a war againft Phoenicians or Medes, the na- 
" tural enemies of our country, for fuch my brother 
<c Cimon waged; but in the overthrow of a city that 
" was in alliance with us, whofe people fpoke the fame 
* c language and were of our kindred." Pericles gave a 
ftrong inftance of his great compofure and readinefs of 
mind on this occafion, for he repeated carelefsly the fol- 
lowing verfes from the poet Archilocus : 

A dame like you in deep decline, 
Should not attempt by art to ihine ; 
You mould not powder thus your hair, 1 
Nor mould your unguents taint the air ; > 
Follies which fuit the young and fair. J 

In recording thefe pafTages we had the reader's profit as 
well as pleafure in view, for they mew, that as abfolute 
as Pericles was become in Athens, by dint of his eloquence 
and good fortune, yet even a woman could, and durft, 
diftinguifli between the fervices done the ftate by a pa- 
triot general, one who fought nothing but to exalt the 
intereft and glory of his country, and him who had the 
prefervation of his own power chiefly in view. They 
fhew too the particular grandeur of mind inherent in 
Pericles, who was not to be ruffled even by the fhrewdeft 
fpeeches, but maintained always fuch an equality of 
temper as enabled him to make fuch an anfwer as was 
moft proper on every occafion s. It is on all hands confef- 
fed, that Pericles valued himfelf very much on the reduction 
of Samos, and Thucydides gives us great reafon to believe, 
that the Athenians conceived highly of him for that ex- 
ploit ; the Samians at the time he deftroyed them being 
one of the moft flouriming nations in that part of the 
world, and who bid fair for wrefting from the Athenians 
the dominion of the fea h . 

The war between the Corcyrians and Corinthians com- 
menced a little after this, and drew by degrees the Athe- 
nians 

s Plutarch, in vit. Periclis. h de Bello Pelop. lib. i. 
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nians into thofe engagements, which at laft proved the 
ruin of their ftate. There is a neceffity therefore that we 
ihould give here a fuccincl: account of the caufes of this 
war, and of the methods by which the Athenians were 
drawn to take part in it. An inteftine war breaking 
out in the little territory of Epidamnum, a city in Ma- 
cedonia founded by the Corcyrians, one party called in 
the Illyrians to their afliftance, and the other, finding 

themfelves ftraitened, applied themfelves for aid to the 

people of Corcyra. They neglecting the bufinefs, the 
people^ of Epidamnum fent to Corinth for fuccours, own- 
ing her for their foundrefs, becaufe the Corcyrians were 
a colony from Corinth. The Corinthians, partly out of 
pity to the Epidamnians, and partly out of fpleen to the 
Corcyrians, fent a very great fleet to the afliftance of the 
former, which thoroughly eftabliflied that party which had 
applied to Corinth ; this being refented by the Corcyrians, 

they fent a fleet to Epidamnum to fupport the exiles, who 
on its arrival at that port did not a& offenflvely, the chief 
commanders having inftru&ions to propofe an amicable 
compofure of all differences, into which the Corinthians 

would by no means come. The next year the Corcyrians 
beat the Corinthians and their allies at fea, and took 
Epidamnum by ftorm, after which they wafted the do- 
minion of the confederates of the Corinthians, which 

greatly exafperated the latter. At Corinth therefore they 
began to make new preparations for carrying on the war, 
and prefled their confederates to do the fame, that they 
might be in a condition to retrieve the honour they had 
loft, and humble this ungrateful colony^ which had taken 

upon her to infult her mother city. When the Corcyrians 
received advice of thefe proceedings, they inftantly dis- 
patched embafladors to carry their complaints to Athens, 
and the Corinthians, on the receipt of this news, dif- 
patched theirs likewife ; both on the fame errand and with 
equal hopes 

There could be nothing more glorious for the Athe- 
nians than fuch an application as this, which feemed to 
acknowledge the legality of that dominion which this 
ftate had always affe&ed. Thucydides therefore, who be- 
gins his hiftory with the ftory of this war, hath given 
us at large the harangues, as well of the Corinthian as 

of the Corcyrian embafladors, to which we muft refer 

our 



1 Thucyd. ubi fupra, Diodor. Sicul. Biblioth, lib. xii, 
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our readers. At firft the Athenian people approved the 
caufe of the Corinthians, but they foon changed their 
minds, and took part with the Corcyrians, yet they did 
not make a league ofFenfive and defenfive with that 
ftate, becaufe by fuch a ftep Athens would immediately 
have broken with Corinth and all her allies ; they con- 
tented themfelves with making a defenfive alliance only 
with the Corcyrians, whereby both parties reciprocally 
promifed to afiift each other in cafe either mould be at- 
tacked. It does not appear, that the Athenians entered 
much into the merits of this caufe ; they were become 
too great politicians for that ; the reafons amgned 

Thucydides, who was perfectly well acquainted with them, 

are thefe ; firft, Corcyra was a very great maritime 

power ; fecondly, this ifland lay very convenient for af- 

fifting Athens in her defigns on Italy and Sicily. When 

the Corinthian fleet therefore was ready to fail, the Athe- 
nians, according to their treaty, fent ten gallies to Cor- 
cyra under the command of Lacedsemonius the fon of 
Cimon, with whom were joined Diotenes and Proteus as 
collegues : Plutarch fays, that Pericles, by fending thisfmall 
fquadron under Lacedsemonius, intended to affront him, 

ft to put it out of his power to do any great mat- 




hereby 



fplendor of his familj 





againft which that great politician had always a pique. 
But fchere feems to be very little colour for this. Thucy- 
dides fays, that the Athenians, who were indeed under 
the direction of Pericles's counfels, did not intend the 
Corcyrians any real afliftance, but fent this fmall 
dron to look on, while the Corinthians and Corey 
weakened and wafted each other. The Corinthians, as 
foon as the feafon of the year permitted, made for the 
coaft of Corcyra, with a fleet confifting of one hundred 
and fifty fail under the command of Xenoclides, affifted 
four other Corinthian admirals, each fquadron of their al- 
lies being commanded by a chief of their own. The 
Corcyrians prepared as well as they could for the recep- 
tion of this great armada ; they put to fea a fleet of one 
hundred and ten gallies, which by the Athenian (hips was 
augmented to one hundred and twenty ; as foon as the 
navies were in fight, they prepared for an engagement. 
The Corcyrians gave the right wing to their allies, the 
Athenians ranging their own fleet in three fquadrons, each 

commanded by an admiral of reputation. TheCorintl 

gave 
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gave their right wing to the Megarians and other of their 
allies, clifpofed the reft of them in the centre, and placed 
their own gallies in the left, that they might engage the 
Athenians. The action was very brifk for a time, the 
Corcyrian right wing broke the left of the Corinthian fleet, 
and forcing fome of the mips on more, landed, pillaged 
their camp, and made a great number of prifoners j on 
the other hand, the Corinthian mips in their left wing 
beat the right wing of the Corcyrians, whom the Athe- 
nians, according to their instructions, aided but faint- 
ly}; at laft the: Corinthians charging them brifkly, the 
Athenians were obliged to defend themfelves, which 
they did fo well, that the Corinthians were glad to re- 
tire, which accordingly they did, after taking up part 
of the broken mips and mo ft of their own dead. The 

next day the Corinthians refolved to attack the Corcy- 
rians again, who prepared on their fide to receive them 
but when the action was ready to begin, the Corinthians 
of a fudden retired, which the Corcyrians knew not what 

to make of, till the arrival of a fleet of twenty fail 

from Athens put it out of doubt, that the Corinthians, 
feeing them, and fearing there might be more behind 

them, had wifely chofen to withdraw. The next day the 
Athenian and Corcyrian fleets went and braved the Co- 
rinthians in their harbour, who would not be provoked 
to hazard an engagement, becaufe all the mips from 
Athens were clean, and the Athenians, for ought they 
knew, might have another fleet waiting for them in 
their return to Peloponnefus. Both fides claimed the vi- 
ctory, and both erected trophies at Sybotis. The Corin- 
thians, becaufe they remained mailers of the field of battle, 
had carried away a part of the broken vefTels, made a 
thoufand prifoners, and funk feventy of the Corcyrian 



mips ; the Corcyrians, becaufe by the afliftance of the 
Athenians they had funk thirty of the Corinthian vefTels, 
taken fome.fpoils, and forced them to retire home. This 
was the greateft Tea-fight, which to this time had hap- 
pened among the Greeks, there being no lefs than two 
hundred and feventy vefTels engaged. The Corinthians 
complained loudly againft the Athenians, as if they had 
broken the peace ; the Athenians on the other hand 
alledged, they had only afiifted their allies ; and thus 
thefe ftates began to hate each other. As for the pri- 
foners made by the Corinthians, they fold eight hundred 

of 
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of them for flaves 



reft they treated kindly 



hop 



of 



making ufe of them for facilitating a peace 



k 



d 



The Corcyrian war was followed by the revolt of Pot 



a town in Maced 



founded 




the Cor 



9 



but joined in alliance to the Athenians. As foon as the Corey 



war brok 



th 



A then 



fent orders to the 



zens of Potidea immediately to demolifti a part of the walls 
of the city, to fend back the magiftrates whom they had re- 
give hoftages for their own 



eived from Corinth 



d 



the Athe 



behaviour. Perdiccas king of Macedon, hating 

nians, took this opportunity to perfuade the Potideans to 
revolt, which accordingly they did, though they fent am- 
baffadors to Athens to entreat the revocation of the orders 
fent them ; but in the mean time they fent deputies to 
Sparta, to join with the Corinthians and Megarians in their 
complaints of the Athenians. The Athenians in the mean 
time fent a confiderable fleet againft Macedonia, and fome 
time after another, with a confiderable body of land troops 



Diflentions 
as Athens, 



board 



ndei 



command of C 



a man 



force 



quality and courage. The Corinth 
patched Arifteus with a confiderable 

of the Potideans. 

detail of all the little circumftances of this 
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on their fide dif- 



th 



affiftance 



be found 



the 



Not to detain the reader too long with a 

which may 



hiftory of Thucydid 



we 



fh 



ourfelves with obferving, that an engagement hap- 
pened before Potidea, in which the Athenians were victors, 

o, who 
1 form. 



but with the lofs of their general Call 
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ge the reft of the ftates of Peloponnefus in their 
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While affairs abroad were in this condition, the A the- 
were very far from being quiet at home. Pericles 

never been feen in 



had attained fuch a fuperiority as had 
Athens fince the days of Pififtratus ; 



the laft competitor 



with him for the favour of the people was Thucydides, a 
man noble by birth, and of qualifications fuiting therewith; 
he endeavoured to theutmoft to hinder thofe alterations in 

government which the popular party fought to bring about, 
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and more efpecially oppofed Pericles, who, perceiving that 
one of them muft give way, put the matter to the teft, 

procuring an oftracifm, wherein, upon counting the 
votes, it was found, that Thucydides was exiled by the 




people. Prom this time forward Pericles altered the whole 
tenor of his conduct, and behaved rather like a prince than 
a private man ; for he procured all things to be at his dif- 
pofal, and took the whole management of the Athenian 
affairs at home and abroad upon himfelf. When the ftate 
of things began to have an ominous appearance, and the 
Athenians apprehended a war, in which they mould be ob- 
liged to contend, not for fpoil, for glory, or authority 
but for their lands, and houfes, and whatfoever was dear 
to them, they grew out of humour with Pericles, and re- 
ceived readily for truth whatever the envy of his enemies 
prompted them to fay of him. For example, when Menon 

one of Phidias's workmen, preferred a petition to the peo- 
ple, wherein he charged that excellent ftatuary with pur- 
loining a part of the gold which had been delivered to him 
for the ftatue of Minerva ; many reafons induced fuch as 
difliked Pericles to abet this profecution, among the reft: 
thefe two ; firft, they conceived that they mould try the 
minds of the people by this ftep, and difcover whether they 
were at prefent difpofed to bear with the profecution of Pe- 
ricles or not : fecondly, they thought to revenge themfelves 
on the ftatuary, for having infer ted a picture of Pericles 
fighting with an Amazon in the fhield of the goddefs. But 
in the end this bufinefs had an iflue little expected, for Phi- 
dias having declared that by Pericles's direction the gold 



was fo laid on, that the whole of it might be taken ofF 
without injury to the figure, the experiment was made ac- 
cordingly, and the weight found to be juft. However, 
Phidias either died in prifon, or was baniflied ; Plutarch 
fays, that he was poifoned by the procurement of Pericles's 
enemies, who afterwards fought to charge it upon him JB . 
Hermippus next accufed Afpafia of impiety or irreligion, as 
alfo for being a bawd to Pericles, and, as fuch, feducing the 
wives and daughters of Athenian citizens ; Diopithes pre- 
ferred a pfephium or decree to the people, that it might be 
rendered criminal not to inform the proper court, i. e. the 
Areopagus, againft fuch perfons as difputed the religion of 
their country, or taught fuch things, under colour of na- 
tural philofophy, in relation to celeftial bodies, as were in- 



m Diodor. lib, xii. c. 7. Plutarch, in vit. pencils. 
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Confident therewith. This was known to ftrike at Anax- 
agoras the preceptor of Pericles, and even at Pericles him- 

felf. The people aflented thereto, and in l confequence 

thereof, Anaxagoras was judicially accufed (G). To wind 

up 



. (G) It is not clearly expreffed by Plutarch, on what account 
either Afpafia or Anaxagoras was accufed of impiety ; howe- 
ver, it is not hard to conje&ure, that perfons, eminent as they 
were, for the brilliancy of their parts, and their great knowledge 
in natural philofophy, mould be fufpected on account of their no- 
tions of religion, in a country, where even in Hefiod's time they 
had no lefs than thirty thoufand gods, for whofe honour their vo- 
taries were wonderfully zealous. As to Anaxagoras, we mall have 
elfewhere occafion to mention him and his opinions ; at prefent 
we will fuck to the point before us, and fay nothing but what re- 
lates to this profecution, its caufes, and confequences. Laertius 
reports from one Sotion, who wrote a book of the fucceffion of 
philofophy, that Anaxagoras was accufed by Cleon of impiety, 
for averting the fun to be a burning plate ; but that, being de- 
fended by Pericles his fcholar, he was fined five talents, and ba- 
nifhed, whereas Satyrus reported, that he was accufed by Thucy- 
dides, not only of propagating impious opinions, but of holding 
intelligence with the Perfians, and in his abfence fentenced to die; 
Hieronymus wrote, that Pericles brought him into court in poor 
garments, and much broken with ficknefs, which moved his 
judges to compaffion. Suidas is pofitive, that he was caft into 
prifon for introducing a new opinion concerning the divine nature, 
and banilbed, notwithstanding Pericles undertook to plead his 
caufe. Jofephus tells us, that the Athenians believing the fun to 
be a god, and he affirming it to be without fenfe and knowledge, 
they adjudged him to fuffer death as ablafphemer. None of thefe 
opinions quadrate with Plutarch's account, and, which is ftill 
worfe, Plutarch does not agree with himfelf ; for though fpeaking 
of his retirement from Athens, he afcribes it to Pericles's precau- 
tion, yet he elfewhere admits, that Anaxagoras was accufed. The 

truth feems to be, that the whole tenor of Anaxagoras's philofo- 
phy was, according to the religious notions of the Athenians, im- 
pious. For he taught, that matter was compofed of infinite fimi- 
lar atoms, as gold is of grains, and that they were difpofed in the 
frame we fee them, by an infinite felf moving mind ; whence he 
acquired, from the novelty of his doctrine, the furname of Nous, 
i. e» the mind. He lived after his banifhment at Lampfacus, and 
was fo little affected therewith, that when a perfon told him one 

day, You are deprived of the Athenians : he anfwered, You are 

miftaken, friend, they are deprived of me. As to his notion of 

the fun, he retained it to his death ; what that notion was, we 

learn 
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up Pericles's troubles, Dracontides moved, that Pericles 

might bring in his accounts, and that the final decifion of 
his caufe (hould be committed to judges, who mould write 
their fuffrages upon billets taken from the altars n . Our 
great orator found means todifengage himfelf from all thcfe 
fnares, he appeared in perfon for Afpafia, pleaded her caufe 

as an advocate ; but in the midft of his pleadings let fall a 
fhower of tears like a child, which was the more remark- 
able, becaufe he had never been known to weep before ; and 
thus either the force of his eloquence, or the fight of his 
grief, engaged the judges to acquit her. As for Anaxago- 
ras, he was afraid to truft his eloquence with the defence of 
him whofe wifdom was his only crime, and therefore he 
wifely fent him out of Attica, with this mark of refpect, 
however, that he attended him in perfon. As for what was 
objected to his own conduct, he was in the leaft pain about it ; 
for being a very exact ceconomift, he was able to fhew two 
things from it, that he had always lived within the bounds 
of his fortune ; and fecondly, that he had no more than his 
father left him. This, as Thucydides obferves, was the 
very bafis of his greatnefs, that he was univerfally known 
to be ftrictly juft to the public, above corruption, and, 
thro' the innocence of his actions in refpect to pecuniary 
affairs, fuperior to all the calumnies that could be raifed 
againft him °. 

2 The 




I 
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n Diodor. ubi fupra. Plut. ubi fupra, Diogen. Laert. in vit. 
Anax. ° Thucyd. ubi fupra. Plutarch, ubi %fra. 
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learn from various authors, who agree, that he thought it to have 

been a burning mafs, many times bigger than Peloponnefus, and 
that its revolution was occafioned by the repulfe of the northern 
air ; he held the moon to be a dark body enlightened by the fun, 
habitable, having plains, hills, and water, which he inferred 
from the inequality of her furface. He afferted likewife, that the 

ftars were earthy ; which opinions we mention here, becaufe they 

were all contrary to the Athenian religion. His fcholars were the 
greateft men of Greece, but all fufpe&ed of irreligion. To men- 
tion only a few, Archelaus the philofopher, Euripides the tragic 
poet, Socrates the famous moralift, who heard both him and Af- 
pafia ; fome fay, that Democritus was alfo his hearer ; but Laer- 
tius affirms, that Anaxagoras could not endure him, which Pha* 
vorinus likewife afferts (88). 



(88) Diogen; in vit. Anaxag. Plut. in vit. Periclis. Id. de Sn- 
perftit. 
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The Spar- The Spartans having heard all that the little ftates of 



for war 



Greece had to fay againft the Athenians, and laft of all the 
Corinthians ; embaffadors were fent to Athens, to demand 

reparation for thefe injuries, or to denounce war in cafe of re- 
fufal. Thucydides, of all ancient authors the moft to be 
relied on, tells us, that they demanded in the firft place the 
expulfion of thofe Athenians who were ftiled execrable on 
account of the old bufinefs of Cylon and his affociates, be- 

caufe by his mother's fide Pericles was allied to the family 
of Megacles ; they next infrfted, that the fiege of Potidea 
fhould be raifed ; thirdly, that the inhabitants of ./Egina 
ftould be left free j and laftly, that the decree made 
againft the Megafians, whereby they were forbid the ports 
and markets of Athens on pain of death, mould be refund- 
ed, and the Grecian ftates fet at liberty, who were under 
the dominion of Athens. It is certain, that Pericles per- 
fuaded the Athenians to reject thefe terms, but authors are 
not well agreed upon what motives he afcted ; fome fay, 
that he thought the din of war would diffipate that cloud of 

impeachments which his enemies were framing againft him : 
others, that perfonal injuries done to him and to Afpafia 
provoked him to fall into thefe meafures ; the moft proba- 
ble feems to be, that he advifed the Athenians according to 
his apprehenfion of the affair, and directed fuch meafures 
as he thought fuited beft with the dignity of the Athenian 
ftate. The harangue attributed to him by Thucydides, 
and which we have no reafon to doubt is to the fame ef- 
fect with that which he delivered, offers the following ar- 
guments to the confideration of the Athenians. That 
whatever the Lacedaemonians might pretend, as to the 
complaints of allies and injuftice of them, the true ground 
of this refentment was the profperity of the Athenian re- 
public, vvhich they always hated, and now fought an op- 
portunity of humbling. That it muft be the fault of the 
Athenians themfelves, if they fucceeded in this fcheme, be- 
caufe, for many reafons, accurately and judicioufly ftated 
by him, they were better able to engage in a long and ex- 
penfive war, than the Peloponnefians ; that therefore it 
lhould be propofed as the moft feafible, and at the fame 
time the moft equitable, fatisfa&ion that could be given, 
that they would reverfe their decree againft Megara, if the 



Lacedaemonians would allow free egrefs and regrefs in their 



city to the Athenians and their allies ; that they would 
leave all thofe ftates free, who were free at the making of 

the laft peace with Sparta, provided, the Spartans would 

alfo 
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alfo leave all ftates free who were under their dominion; 
and that future difputes fhould be fubmitted to arbitration. 
In cafe thefe offers (hould not prevail, he advifed them to 
hazard a war, telling them that they ought not to think 

they ran fuch a hazard for a trifle, or to retain a fcruple in 

their minds, as if a fmall matter moved them to it, becaufe 

on this fmall matter depended their fafety and the reputation 
of their conftancy and refolution ; whereas, if they yield- 
ed in this, the next demand of the Lacedaemonians would 
be of a higher nature j for having once difcovered, that 
the Athenians might be taught to fear, they would thence 
conclude, that they durft deny them nothing, whereas a 
ftiff denial in this inftance would teach them to treat A- 
thens for the future on terms of equality. He enforced 
thefe reafons, by fhewing, that their anceftors had always 
a£ted on the like principles, and had in all cafes preferred 

their glory to their eafe, and their liberty to their poffef- 
fions. Diodorus informs us, that he laid before the people 
an exacl account of their circumftances, putting them in 
mind, that the treafure brought from Delos amounted to 
ten thoufand talents, and that though four thoufand had 
been expended on the ftately gate to their citadel, yet that 
fix thoufand were ftill in hand, that they were alfo enti- 
tled to the fubfidies paid by the confederate flates, that the 
ftatues of the gods, the Perfian fpoils, and other marks of 
their magnificence were worth immenfe fums, that private 
men were arrived at vaft fortunes, and that, confidering 
their trade by fea, they had a certain annual increafe of 
wealth 3 that they had an army on foot of twelve thou- 
fand men, and in their colonies and garifons feventeen thou- 
fand : that their fleet confided of three hundred fail, which 
might eafily be increafed, whereas the Peloponnefians had 
none of thefe advantages ; which alfo Thucydides mentions, 
but places this oration lower. Thefe were the caufes, and 
this the beginning, of the famous Peloponnefian war, which 
though, while it lafted, brought innumerable evils upon 
Greece, yet there refults from it this circumftance of glo- 
ry, that perhaps of all the wars which ever happened, the 
events of this are beft recorded, fo that the minuteft cir- 
cumftances thereof are known even in thefe far diftant 
times ; which fhews how far learning is preferable to power, 
fince now that all the ftates of Greece have been for many 
ages fubverted and deftroyed, the refpecl due to the write- 
ings of Thucydides hath preferved them, as the merit of 

Xenophon's hath alfo done his continuation of Thucydi- 

des's 
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des's ftory, and thereby kept alive the remembrance of 
a&ions, which, however great and glorious in themfelves s 

had otherwife been buried in oblivion (H). 
Plataeafor- Things being in this fituation, the Thebans conceiving 
prized by the with themfelves, that Platzea, which, had been always re- 
Thebans. m arkab\G for her fidelity to the Athenians, would be a 

perpetual thorn in their fides, refolved to furprize it ; with 
this view they fent Eurymachus at the head of three hun- 
dred men, to affift fuch of the Plataeans as they had drawn 
over to their party, in making themfelves mafters of the 
place. In this defign they fucceeded very happily, the Pla- 
taeans, who had promifed to open the gates, kept their 
words exactly, and the Thebans in an inftant took poffef- 
fion of the place, The Plataeans, that is, the townfmen, 
in general, perceiving at laft how fmall a number the The- 
bans were, unanimoufly rofe and fell upon them, killing 

great 



f Thucyd. ubi fupra. Diodor. ubi fupra. Plut. ubi fupra. 
Juftin, lib. in. c. 7. Demoft. adv. Neaer. 

(H) Besides what is mentioned in the text of Pericles advifing 
the Peloponnefian war, to get over an impeachment, there is a 

famous ftory related both by Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos, that 

he was induced thereto by a fprightly faying of the young Alck 

biades ; who feeing him melancholy one day, afked him what was 
the matter, and upon his anfwering, that he knew not how to ac* 
count for the public money which had gone through h\s hands 
Alcibiades fharply replied, Then ftudy to give no account at 
all. Others pretend, that he was the author of the decree againft 
Megara to revenge Afpafia, two of whofe harlots fome young; 
men of that city had ftolen away. It is true, that the decree 
happened on this account, but Pericles does not feem to have been 
any ways guilty ; for a herald being difpatched to Megara to com^ 
plain of the injury, he was flain upotf the road ; and this viola^ 

iion of a facred character gave birth tfo the war. The enemies of 



1 



Pericles indeed fay, that he caufed tl\e herald to be flain, that he 
might pick a quarrel with the Megarians • but that the fa& was 
notorioufly otherwife, may be gathered from this, that when the 
emperor Adrian granted many privileges and favours to the citi- 
zens of Greece, he exprefsly excepted the Megarians on account 
of this very murder. If Thucydides had conceived, that any of 
thefe charges on Pericles had been juftly founded, he would cer- 
tainly have reported them. As to the fneers of Ariftophanes and 
other comic poets, they ought not in juftice to pafs for evidence^ 
ftnce they were enemies alike to all who, were eminent (89). 



* 



(89) Plut, in vit, Fericlis 
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great numbers, and in the end forcing the reft, with Eury 

xnachus their chief, to render themfelves prifoners of war. 
It happened, that another party from Thebes came to affift 
their companions, but came too late ; the Platseans, fore- 
feeing that they would wafte their country, offered to re^ 



leafe their prifoners, if they would forbear to fpoil the 



lands ; but threatened at the fame time, that, if they com- 
mitted any wafte, they would put their friends to death. 
The Thebans upon this withdrew, but the Plataans, how* 
ever, put their prifoners to death, alledging, that they ne- 
ver promifed to releafe them but in cafe of peace ; their 
number was one hundred and eighty, and Eurymachus, as 

he led them, died with them. The Athenians, as foon 

as they had notice of this attempt of the Thebans, caufed 
all the Boeotians in their territory to be arretted, and when 
they underftood how thePlataeanshad delivered themfelves, 
they fent a great convoy of provifions to that city, and a 
numerous body of troops to efcort their wives and children 
to Athens. The league being now broken on both fides, 
each party prepared for the war, both fent embaffadors to 
the Perfian, both fought to roufe their allies, Moft of the 
ftates of Greece were inclined to the Lacedaemonians, be- 
caufe they profefled themfelves on this occafion the deli- 
verers of Greece 5 they likewife hated the Athenians, either 
becaufe they already oppreffed them, or becaufe they ap*- 
prehended that in time they would. With the Spartans 
joined all the Peloponnefians, except the Argives and part 

of the Achaeans j without Peloponnefus the Megarians, 

Phocians, Locrians, Boeotians, Ambraciots, Leucadians, 
and Anaclorians, declared themfelves on their fide. On 
the other hand, the Chians, Lefbians, Platseans, Mefle- 
nians, Acarnanians, Corcyrians, Zacynthians, Carians, 

Dorians, Thracians, the iflands for the moft part, and all 
the Cyclades, excepting Melus and Thera, with Euboea 

and Samos. The Lacedaemonians affembled their ar- 
my at the ifthmus, but Archidamus, the Spartan king 
and commander in chief, difpatched a herald to Athens 
before he would enter Attica ; his herald was fent back 
without an anfwer, which put an end to all motions for 
peace, the Lacedaemonians refolving to act immediately of- 
fenfively, and the Athenians preparing to defend themfelves 



well as they could 
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ThePelo- Pericles, as he had engaged his countrymen tounder- 

war? efian ta ^ e tnis " war ? *° ^ s w^om feems to have been the only 
Year after refource they- had in it. He was aware, that Archida- 
the Flood, muS) being his friend, might forbid the plundering of his 

Year before e ft ates ) of which he immediately gave advice to the people, 
Chrift43a. and, to cut ofF all grounds of fufpicion, declared, that 

fuch a cafe he made a prefent of his lands to the 
public. He then advifed, that, without thinking how to 
defend their country-feats, they mould turn all their care 
to the city, bufy themfelves especially in equipping their 
fhips, and fettle a thorough resolution, not to be intimi- 
dated with the firft evils of war. The Athenians came 
readily into all that he propofed, and appointed him with 
nine more generals of ail their forces. To fay the truth* 
the Lacedaemonians themfelves affifted his rife, for their 

ambafladors continually attacking him, the Athenians ap- 
prehended from thence, that he of all others muft have the 
o-reateft regard for their intereft. When, however, the 



Feloponnefian army advanced as far as Acharne, one of the 
largeft boroughs in Attica, and at a very fmall diftancefrom 
Athens, the Athenians began to grow very difcontented, 
and to exceedingly clamour againft Pericles, for not fo much 
as attempting to drive them away. In which, however, he 
mewed his judgment, for .that army confiding o,f no lefs 
than fixty thoufand men, the Athenians were unable to fet 
on foot any force capable of looking it in the face ; where- 



fore, when fome hot men prefled for an engagement, Peri- 



cles very prudently faid, Trees, when they are lopped and 
cut, grow up again in a mort time 5 but men, once loft, 



cannot eafily be recovered. By degrees the madnefs of the 



people grew full more violent, fo that he was perfecuted 
with libels of all forts, and even his own friends prefled him 
carneftly to alter his conduct, and to attempt fomething for 
his own and his country's honour ; but he remained firm 
and calm in the midft of this ftorm, purfued the plan which 



he had laid down, in fpight of the clamour raifed againft 



him, and gave a happy turn to all things by the dint of his 



own magnanimity r . 

He fent, however, a fleet of a hundred gallies with four- 
teen hundred land-forces on board, which fleet being joined 
by fifty veflels from Corcyra, coafting the Pelopon nefian 
more, did infinite mifchief, fo that its inhabitants had no 
reafon to boaft of their expedition into Attica, fince they 

left 



• 
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left their own country to feel thofe miferies which they pre- 
tended to inflict upon others. Another Athenian fleet in- 
fefted the Locrians, and becaufe iEgina had been a princi- 
pal occafion of the prefent war, when the fleet returned 
from Peloponnefus it ejected all the inhabitants of that 
ifland, which was repeopled from Athens. They likewife 
reduced Cephalenia, and feveral towns in Acarnania and 
Leucas, while in the mean time Pericles refrefhed thofe 
who were ihut up in the city with diftributions of public 
money, a law for the divifion of lands, and whatever elfe 
he could think of to amufeand divert them. In the autumn, 

when the Peloponnelians were retired, Pericles, at the head 
of a great army, entered the Megarean territory, and did 
all the mifchief therein which could be expected from a pro- 
voked enemy. The reafon of this was, becaufe on their 
account the Lacedaemonians pretended to have made war ; 
thus in the end of this firft year the Athenians made up ac- 
counts as it were with the Peloponnefians, and repaid them 
thofe mifchiefs, infults, and ravages, which they had com- 
mitted in Attica at the beginning of it f . 

In the winter of this year, the Athenians folemnized in an 
extraordinary manner the funerals of fuch as firft died in the 
war after this manner ; firft, their bones were laid in a tent 
to be feen of all, and thither their friends were permitted to 
come in order to pay their laft offices to their relations. 
Then they were cariied out, each tribe providing a cyprefs 

coffin or coffins and chariots for their dead, and one empty 
coffin was carried for fuch whofe bodies had not been reco- 
vered, and confequently could not have thofe honours paid 
them, the women all the way making loud lamentation for 

them. They were then interred in a public fepulchre in 
the Ceramicus, and after burial, a perfon, appointed by 
the fenate of Areopagus, made a funeral oration to their 
honour ; the perfon appointed on this occafion was Peri- 
cles. How he difcharged this glorious employment, the 
reader may be informed from Thucydides, who, if he has 
not preferved the words of Pericles, has undoubtedly kept 
ftrictly to his fenfe, fince he wrote and publifhed his 
hiftory within fo ftiort a time after this happened, that it 
would undoubtedly have been decryed, if in all its circum- 
ftances it had not been exactly conformable to truth. Thus 
ended the firft year of the Peloponnefian war t. 

The 

4 
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The fpring of the next year was doubly fatal to Athens 5 
nature affli&ed her at home, and the Peloponnefians, under 
the command of Archidamus, wafted all things abroad j but 
the plague was the more dreadful enemy of the two, as the 
reader will eafily perceive from the defcription of Thucydi* 

des, who was fick thereof (I). Pericles in themidftof thefe 

diftrefiea 




This plague in Athens makes fo remarkable a figure in hi 



ftory, and the defcription of it by Thucydides has been fo much 
commended, that we mould deal unjuftly with our readers, if we 
either omitted the defcription of this plague, or gave it in other 
words than thofe of that accurate hiftorian. When the plague 
firft began among the Athenians, the Peloponnefians had not been 
long in Attica ; but fo great a plague, and fo fatal as this was, 
is not remembered to have happened in any place before. For 
at firft neither were the phyficians able to care it, through 
ignorance of what it was, but died fafteft themfelves, as being 
the men that moft approached the fick, nor any other art of man 
availed whatfoever. All ^applications of the gods, and enquiries of 
oracles, and whatfoever means they ufed of that kind, proved aU 
unprofitable 3 infomuch as, fubdued with the greatnefs of the evil, 
they gave them all over. It began by report, firft in that part of 
Ethiopia that lieth upon Egypt, and thence fell down into Egypt 
and Afric, and into the greateft part of the territories of the 
king. It invaded Athens on a fudden, and touched firft upon thofe 
that dwelt in Pyrseus, infomuch as they reported, that the Pe- 
loponnefians had call poifon into their wells ; for fprings there 
were not any in that place. But afterwards it came up into the 
high city, and then they died a great deal fafter. Now let 
every man, phyfician or other, fpeak concerning the ground 
of this ficknefs, whence it fprung, and whatcaufes he thinks able 
to produce fo great an alteration, fpeak according to his own 
knowledge ; for my own part, I will deliver but the manner of it, 
and lay open only fuch things as one may take his mark by to dif- 
cover the fame, if it come again, having been both fick of it 
myfelf, and feen others fick of the fame. This year, by con- 
fefiion of all men, was of all other for other difeafes moft free 
and healthful. If any man was fick before, his difeafe turned 
to this ; if not, yet fuddenly without any apparent caufe pre- 
ceding, and being in perfect health they were taken firft with an 
extreme ach in their heads, rednefs and ihflamation in the eyes ; 
and then inwardly their throats and tongues grew prefently bloody, 
and their breath noifom and unfavory. Upon this followed a' 
fneezing and hoarfenefs, and not long after, the pain, together 
with a mighty cough, came down into the breaft ; and when 
once it was fettled in the ftomach, it caufed vomit, and with 

great 
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diftrelTes retained his courage, and endeavoured toinfufeit 
into his countrymen, though he held them to the ob- 

fervance 



great torment came up all manner of bilious purgation that • 
phyficians ever named. Moft of them had alfo the hiccoughs, 
which brought with it a ftrong convulfion, and in fome ceafed 
quickly, but in others was long before it gave over. Their 
bodies outwardly to the touch were neither very hot nor pale, 
but reddilh, livid, and beflowered with little pimples and wheals ; 
but fo burned inwardly, as not to endure any the lighteft cloaths 
pr linen garments to be put upon them, nor any thing but mere 
nakednefs, but rather moft willingly to have call: themfelves 
into the cold water j and many of them that were not looked to, 
poffefled with infatiate thirft, ran into the wells ; and to drink 
much or little was indifferent, being ftili from eafe and power to 
fleep as far as ever. As long as the difeafe was at the height, 
their bodies wafted not, but refilled the torment beyond all ex- 
pectation, infomuch, as the moft of them either died of their in- 
ward burning in nine or fpven days, whilft they had yet ftrength ; 
or if they efcaped that, then the difeafe falling down into their 
bellies, and caufing there great exulcerations and immoderate 
loofnefs, they died many of them afterwards through weaknefs. 

For the difeafe which took firft the head, began above, and ran 
down, and patted through the whole body ; and he that over- 
came the worft of it, was yet marked with the lofs of his ex- 
treme parts ; for breaking out both at their privy members, 
and at their fingers and toes, may with the lofs of thefe 
efcaped. There were alfo fome that loft their eyes, and many 
that prefently upon their recovery were taken with fuch an 
oblivion of all things whatfoever, as they neither knew themfelves 
nor their acquaintance. For this was a kind of ficknefs which 
far furmounted all expreffion of words, and both exceeded human 
nature in^the cruelty wherewith it handled each one, and ap- 
peared otherwife to be none of thofe difeafes that are bred 
amongft us, and that efpecially by this ; For all, both birds and 
beafts, that ufe to feed on human flelh, though many men lay 
abroad unburied, either came not at them, or tailing perilhed^ 
An argument whereof, as touching the birds, was the manifeft 
defed of fuch fowl, which were not then feen, neither about the 
carcafles, or any where elfe ; but by the dogs, btcaufe they are 
familiar with men, this effecl was feen much clearer. So that this 
difeafe, to pafs over many ftrange particulars of the accidents 
that fome had differently from others, was in general fuch as 
I haveftiewn; and for other ufual ficknelfes at that time, no 
man was troubled with any. Now they died, fome for want of 

^tendance, and fome again with all the care and phyfic that could 

be 
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fervance of the fame rule which he had prefcribed before,and 

would not fuffer them to ftir without the city, either to 

efcape 



be ufed. Nor was there any, to fay certain, medicine, that ap- 
plied muft have helped them ; for if it did good to one, it did 
harm to another ; nor any difference of body, for ftrength or 
weaknefs, that was able to refill it ; but it carried all away what 
phyfic foever was adminiftered. But the greateft mifery of all was 
the dejection of mind in fuch as found themfelves beginning to be 
fick, for they grew prefently defperate, and gave themfelves over 
without making any refinance ; as alfo their dying thus like fheep, 
infected by mutual vifitation. For if men forbore to vifit them 
for fear, then they died forlorn, whereby many families became 
empty for want of fuch as mould take care of them. . If they for- 
bore not, then they died themfelves, and principally the honefteft 



men : for out of fhame they would not fpare themfelves, but 



their friends, efpecially after it was come to pafs 
that even their domeftics, wearied with the lamentations of them 
that died, and overcome with the greatnefs of their calamity, were 
no longer moved therewith. But thofe that were recovered, had 
much companion both on them that died, and on them that lay 
fick, as having both known the mifery themfelves, and now no 
more fubjed to the like danger ; For this difeafe never took a 
man the fecond time, fo as to be mortal. And thofe men were 
both by others counted happy, and they alfo themfelves through 
excefs of prefent joy, conceived a kind of light hope, never to die 
of any jicknefs hereafter. Befides the prefent affliction, the re- 
ception of the country people, and of their fubftance into the city, 

opprefled both them, and much more the people themfelves that 

fo came in. For having no houfes, but dwelling at that time of 
the year in ftining booths, the mortality was now without aliform, 
and dying men lay tumbling one upon another in the ftreets ft and 
men half dead about every conduit through defire of water. The 
temples alfo where they dwelt in tents were all full of the dead 
that died within them j for opprelTed with the violence of the ca- 
lamity, and not knowing what to do, men grew carelefs both of 
holy and profane things alike. And the laws, which they for- 
merly ufed touching funerals, were all now broken, every one 
burying where he could find room. And many for want of things 
neceffary, after fo many deaths before, were forced to become 
impudent in the funerals of their friends. For when one had 
made a funeral pile, another getting before him would throw on 
his dead, and give it fire. And when one was in burning, ano- 
ther would come, and having caft thereon him whom he carried, 
go his ways again. And the great licentioufnefs, which alfo in 
other kinds was ufed in the city, began at firft from this difeafe. 

Eor 
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efcape the plague or infeft the enemy. He cau fed, how- 
ever, a great fleet to be equipped,and drew together fifty vef- 
fels of the allies of Athens, on board of which and of a hun- 
dred Athenian gallies, he embarked three hundred horfe, 
and four thoufand foot, with which he failed to Epidaurus. 
The Peloponnefians, hearing how great a force he com- 
manded, did as he conceived they would do, that is with- 
drew; their troops out of Attica, after they had wafted it 
for forty days. Pericles, however, did no great matter, 
the plague raging amongft his foldiers and feamen. On his 
return home, the fleet under the command of Agnon and 
Cleopompus was fent againft Chalcis and Potidea, but 
carrying the plague with them thither, they were able to 
do little or nothing, fo that after a (hortftay they returned 
from thence, alfo bringing back to Athens about fifteen 
hundred men out of four thoufand, the reft being loft 
through peftilence and war. Thefe evils drove the Athe- 
nians to madnefe and defpair. In vain Pericles made ufe of 
all his eloquence to appeafe them ; they fent embaffadors 
to Lacedaemon to defire a peace, which the Spartans were 
much too proud to beftow ; after this fruitlefs negociation, 
Pericles harangued the aflembly afrefti, and with the ut- 
moft force of reafon fought to combat their apprehenfions 
and fears 5 when he had done fpeaking, they confeffed he 
was in the right in advifing them to begin the war j yet, 

diftra&ed 



For that which a man before would diffemble, and not acknow- 
ledge to be done for voluptuoufnefs, he durft now do freely, fee- 
ing before his eyes fuch quick revolution of the rich dying, and 
men worth nothing inheriting their eftates : infomuch, as they 
juftified a fpeedy fruition of their goods even for their pleafure, 
as men that thought they held their lives but by the day. As for 
pains, no man was forward in any a&ion of honour to take any, 
becaufe they thought it uncertain whether they fhould die or not 
before they atchieved it. But what any man knew to be delight- 
ful, and to be profitable to pleafure, that was made both profita- 
ble and honourable Neither the fear of the gods, nor laws of 
men, awed any man. Not the former, becaufe they concluded it 
was alike, to worfhip or not worfhip ; from feeing that alike they 
all perifhed : nor the latter, becaufe no man expected that his 
Jife would laft till he received punifhment of his crimes by judg- 
ment. But they thought there was now over their heads fome far 
reater judgment decreed againft them ; before which fell they 
ought to enjoy fome little part of their lives (90). 




(90) Thucyd. lib. ij. prop. init a 
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diftra&ed with the evils it had brought, they difmifled and 
fined him ; yet, with an inconftancy natural to a people} 
they in a fhort time recalled him, and vefted him with al- 

moft abfolute authority. But the ftorms in his family did not 
blow over fo eafily ; his fon Xanthippus quitted his houfe, 
becaufe his father would not allow him more money than his 
eftate would bear ; but to conceal the true caufe, the pro- 
fligate youth gave out his father converfed criminally with 

his wife. While this quarrel was open, Xanthippus died 
of the plague ; fhortly after him Pericles's fifter died, after 
her almoft all his relations and friends, laft of all his~fecond 
fon Paralus. At his funeral, Pericles loft his heroifm quite; 
for going to place a chaplet of flowers on the head of the 
corps, he burft out into a loud fit of crying, after which be- 
ing conveyed home, he kept his houfe clofely, and aban- 
doned himfelf to melancholy. It was then, that the Athe- 
nians invited him to accept of thofe honours of which they 

had ftripped him. At the perfuafion of Alcibiades and others 

of his friends he came abroad, and {hewed himfelf to the 
people, who received him with acclamations, and at his 
requeft cancelled that very unjuft law, which they had 

made at his motion, for baftardizing all children of the half 
blood and hereupon he enrolled a fon of his by Afpafia 
a freeman of Athens, by the name of Pericles. In the 
fummer of this year, a Peloponnefian navy of a hundred gal- 
lies wafted the ifland of Zacynthus, whereby they did much 
hurt to the inhabitants, and little good to themfelves. 
Towards the end of the fummer they fent embafladors to 
the king of Perfia,to intreathis afliftance againft his ancient 
enemies the Athenians ; thefe embafladors had it alfo in 
commiflion to make application to Sitacles king of Thrace ; 
but his fon Sadocus, being a citizen of Athens, feizedthem 
and delivered them to the Athenians, who put them to 
death, to teach the Lacedaemonians more mercy than they 
had fnewn of late in killing fuch as they found in their ter- 
ritories, who were natives of places allied to Athens. In 
the winter the Athenians fent Melefander, with a fleet of 
twenty (hips, to Caria and Lycia, where he was flain. 
About this time Potidaea, which had held out from the 
very beginning of the war, and wherein the people had 

. been driven to the eating of human flefti, yielded to the 
Athenians, who permitted the men to depart with one gar- 



ment, and the women with two. This city was repeopled 
afterwards by a colony from Athens. Such were the events 
which fell out in the fecond year of the war u . In 

u Thucid. Diodor. &c. 
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In the fpring of the third year, Archidamus king of Spar- 
ta came with a great army and befieged Plataea. The Pla- 

tseans infifted, that Paufanias, after the famous battle in 
the neighbourhood Of their city, had declared them free* 
wherefore they hoped he would not overturn what his pre- 
deceflbrs had folemnly eftablifhed ; but Archidamus infill- 
ed, that they mould forfake the fide of the Athenians, give 
up their city and all that they bad during the time of the 
war, on a promife of having all things reftored to them 
when it ftiould be over. The Plataeans were fo far from 
accepting thefe terms, that they refolved to abide all things 
rather than defert Athens. Archidamus then wafted their 
country, but not with impunity ; for thofe of Plataea made 
continual failles, and cut off great part of his forces 5 he 
then caufed the city to be fet on fire, whereby a great part 
of it was reduced to allies, yet this had no effect. In the 
end therefore he was conftrained to turn his fiege into a 
blockade, and having thrown up a retrenchment, fortified 
with a deep ditch, he left a fufficient number of men to 
guard his lines, and then returned back to Peloponnefus. 
In Thrace and Acarnania the Athenians fought with varie- 
of fortune, and under the command of Pfjormio gained 
two fmall victories at fea. But the great event of this year 
was the death of Pericles, which happened in the end of the 
fummer. He fell by the plague, but in a manner different 
from any body elfe $ for whereas it hurried off others fud- 
denly, it deftroyed him by degrees, preying at once on the 
conftitutidn of his body and the noble faculties of his mind. 
As an inftance of this laft obfervation, Plutarch fays, that 
when he drew near his end, he fhewed fome of his friends 
an amulet or charm which the women had hung round his 
neck, intimating, that he muff be very fick indeed when 

he fuffered fuch a remedy to be applied. In his very laft 

moments, fome of his friends, fitting by his bed-fide and 
conceiving him to have quite loft his fenfes, amufed them- 
felves with reckoning up the glorious events of his life : of 
a fudden he raifed himfelf on his bed, and turning to them, 
faid, I wonder you ftiould commend thofe things in me, 

which were as much owing to fortune as any thing elfe, 

and which have happened to others alfo, and omit that 
which has been peculiar to me, and more to my reputa- 
tion than all the reft ; that never any of my fellow citizens 

put on mourning on my account. Thus Pericles died as 

he lived, as much fuperior to the greateft men of Athens 

as they to the vulgar i and after his death it appeared, that 

the 
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the fame grandeur, which in other men became fatal 
to the commonwealth, was in him its prefervation ; only 
it muff be allowed, that he gave way to the corruption of 



the people that he might govern them, and that while he 



exalted the Athenian ftate and adorned its capital, he de- 
fpoiled the people of their virtue, introducing an ambitious 
fpirit of dominion, inftead of that love of true glory which 
had been cultivated by Ariftides and Cimon y (K). 

In 



y Thucyd. lib. i, ii. Plut. in vit. Periclis. 



(K) This note, though it relates to one of the greateft men of 
Greece, will not be very long, becaufe we have had occafion to 
fay fo much of him in his hiftory, that very little remains unfaid. 
He was very learned, efpecially in ufeful fcience ; and there is a 
ftory related of him, though the time in which it happened is not 
very well fixed j but it mult have been within a year or two of 
his death at fartheft, which Ihews what courage he had, and of 
what a different temper he was from moft of his countrymen : 
juft as he was going on board the fleet, and had entered the ad- 
miral's galley, an eclipfe of the fun happened, which llruck all 
the feamen with aftonimment, and terrified his own pilot fo much 
that he knew not what to do. Pericles perceiving this, inftantly 
pulled off his cloak, and muffling up the man's face in it, afked 
him if that was terrible, and whether he drew any ill omen from 

it. He anfvvered, no. Why then, faid Pericles, what difference 
can you make between one darknefs and the other, except that 
what fhades the fun is bigger than my cloak : Which brought 
the pilot and his crew to their fenfes again. How much he owed 

to Anaxagoras appears from this, and indeed from almoft every 
great circumftance of his life ; how grateful he was, the reader 
will determine, when he hears that he fufFered that wife man to 
be in fuch diftrefs,. that throwing himfelf on the ground, and 
muffling his face in his cloak, he took a refolution of ftarving to 
death. When Pericles was told of this he ran to him in all hafte ; 
yet inftead of lamenting his diftrefs, he fell to bewailing his own 
lofs, in cafe he iliould be deprived of fo wife a counfellor ; to 
which Anaxagoras, opening his cloak, anfwered with a low voice : 
Thofe, Pericles, who have need of a lamp, fupply it with oil. 
Whereupon the ftatefman took him home, and ufed him better 
for the future. It was at his motion that the Athenians feized 
the treafure of ail Greece at Delos, and applied a great part of it 
to the adorning of their own city ; which when complained of as 
a breach of trull, Pericles thus defended it : It was given, faid he 
to defend Greece from the Barbarians, which the Athenians have- 
ing done have a juft tide to the money ; for money, faid he, is 

not 
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In the fummer following, the Peloponnefians, under the 
command of Archidamus, invaded Attica the third time, 
deftroying the ripe corn, and watting with implacable 
hatred whatever belonged to the Athenians, though with- 
out profit to themfelves. In the mean time, the whole 
ifle of Lefbos, the city and diftrift of Methymna only ex- 
cepted, revolted from the Athenians, who thereupon fent 
a fleet of forty gallies under the command of Clippides 
and two other generals ; their orders were to come before 
the city of Mitylene, to demand that the citizens mould 
pull down their walls and deliver up their mips, which if 
they did not do, they were then to act ofFenfively. The 
Micylenians endeavoured to ainufe the Athenians, and to 
that end procured a truce till they fent embafladors to 
Athens; but in the mean time they difpatched other em- 
bafladors to intreat aid of the Lacedaemonians, who directed 

them to make their folemn application at the Olympic 

games 



i 

not theirs who give, but theirs who. receive, provided they ful- 
fil the conditions j and as the Athenians were always ready to carry 

on war, it was but juft that fomething fhouKi be done for their 

peace, and to give life and fpirit to tradefmen, which was effected 
by thefe public buildings. This reafoning of his drew over to 
his party merchants, feamen, labourers, and artifts of all kirids ; 
as for fuch as were not obliged this way, he provided largelfes for 

them and penlions from the public ftock ; whence many writers 
of his own time complain, that whereas other Athenians had 
•made themfelves eminent, Pericles had made himfelf a prince. 
In times of peace, when he apprehended that the murmurs of the 
people might be moft dangerous, he caufed them to be draughted 
off in colonies, and thereby rendered thofe dependent abroad, 
who would have been factious at home : In a word, he made 
Athens the richeft and moft powerful of the Greek ftates ; he ex- 
alted the power of the people, which all. the other chiefs had 
fought to deprefs ; and in the midft of all the Athenian greatnefs, 
when her commons were moft vain and moft unruly, he directed 
all things at his will, was but once, and then but for a fmall 
time, in difgrace, recalled afterwards with honour by the people, 
and remained in poffeflion of his authority to his death. But 
in the midft of this great fortune his hands were clean, he did 
all things for Athens, and nothing for himfelf, leaving his pater- 
nal eftate rather diminiftied than improved, an example admirable 
rather thaii imitable (91). 

(91) Plut. in vit. Pericles. Thucyd. lib. i, & ii. Diodor. SicoL 

lib. xi. xii. Juftin. iii, c. r. & mult. at. 
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games to tfrg fevera"! ftates of Greece, which accordingly 
they did v firul were thereupon admitted into the alliance 
formed againft Athens. The Spartans meditated another 
inroad into' Attica, and actually advanced as far as the 
ifthmus ; but their allies not fending their quotas as they 
had promifed, they thought fit to retire, having received 
advice that an Athenian fleet had appeared on the coaft of 
Feloponnefus. Yet the Peloponnelians, in purfuance of 
their promife to the Mitylenians, fent a fleet of forty gallies 
to their affiftance ; but they were able to effect little, be- 
caufe the Athenians had fent a hundred gallies on that 
coaft, Hitherto they purfued the maxims of Pericles, and 
cultivated a naval force ; but as this coft imrnenfe fums of 
money, they were conftrairted to make new demands upon 
their allies, and to raife that tax which Ariftides had im- 
pofed with the confent of the Greeks, by which they were 
enabled to keep up a fleet of 250 gallies. The Mityleni- 
ans and the reft of the Lefbians, greatly incenfed at thofe 
of Methymna for remaining ftedfaft in their duty to the 
Athenians, made excurlions into their country, whereupon 
the Athenians invefted the city of 'Mitylene, and thereby 
obliged them to think of defending themfelves, inftead of 
offending their neighbours. Plataea was all this time 



blocked . up, its little garifon, confifting of four hundred 
natives, and fourfcore Athenians, having thus long with- 
ftood the whole power of Peloponnefus ; but finding it a 
vain thing to hope afliftance from Athens, and being very 

much ftreightened for provifions, they took a defperate way 
of forcing a paflage through the enemies lines^ which when 
they came to execute, many declined j three hundred, 
however, perfifted in their intention, and fell with fuch 
fury on their enemies, that two hundred and twelve forced 
a paflage and marched to Athens, the reft were compelled 
to retire back into the city > thus ended the fourth year of 
the Peloponnefian war z . 

In the very beginning of the next year, the Peloponne- 

fians fent forty ftiips to the relief* of Mitylene, and at the 

fame time entered .with a great army into Attica for the 
fifth time, under the command of Cleomenes. The Athe- 
nians were exceedingly diftrefled by tbefe cruel ravages; but 
in the mean time their troops were .victorious in Lesbos. 
Paches, who commanded before Mitylene, obliged it to 

furrender before the Peloponnefian fleet, fent to fuccour it, 

could 
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could arrive; he likewife chafed that fleet, and returning 
to Lefbos fent the Lacedaemonian minifter, whom he found 
in Mitylene, together with a deputation from the inhabi- 
tants of that place* to Athens, where the Lacedsemonian 
was immediately put to death; and in a general affembly 
of the people- it was refolved, at the motion of Cleon, that 
orders mould be fent to Paches to put all the Mitylenians, 
who were at man's eftate, to death ; and to fell the women 
and children for flaves. The next day, however, they 
reconfidered this decree, which Cleon ftill fupported with 
all his eloquence ; but Diodotus, an orator of a milder dif- 
pofition, having fhewn how injurious it would be to the 
Athenian glory to deal fo (tverdy with perfons who had 



furrendered at difcretion, it was carried by a very fmall 



majority to reverfe the decree. A clean fhip was imme- 
diately difpatched to Lesbos to countermand the orders that 
had been fent to Paches the day before, and inftruclions 



were siven to the commander to make all the fail he could, 



that he might arrive there before the other fhip, which, 
though he ftrongiy endeavoured, he could not perform. 
He arrived, however, time enough to fave the Mityleni- 

ans from utter deftrud-tion, for Paches, being a man of great 
humanity > took a day to confider the orders he had re- 
ceived, and in that fpace the galley arrived which brought 
him a countermand. The Athenians, however, did not 
wholly pardon the Mitylenians ; on the contrary, they put 
a thoufand of the brifkeft of the rebels to the fvvord, de- 

molifhed .the walls of the city, took away all their (hips, 

divided their lands among themfelves, and let them again 
to the Mitylenians at very high rents. The fame fummer 
they made themfelves mafters of the ifland of Minoas, lying 
over-againft the territory of Megara ; they feized likewife 

the port of Nifaea, and fortified it, which acquifnions were 

of mighty importance to them. The Plataeans, driven to 
the laTt extremity, furrendered, and by the judgment of 



the Lacedaemonians were, to the number of two hundred, 
including twenty- five Athenians, put to death, and their 

women fold for Haves. Such was the end of one of the 
braveft and moft generous people of Greece. Their city 
was fometime afterwards razed by their implacable enemies 
the Thebans, who left only an inn to (hew where it flood. 
The fame, however, of its ancient inhabitans moved Alex 



ander the great to rebuild it. In this year happened the 



famous fedition in Corcyra, from whence future feuitions. 
when their effects rendered them terrible, were filkd Cor- 

S 2 cyrian. 
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cyrian. Thucydides hath inferted a very copious defcrip- 

tion thereof, its caufes, and confequences, in his admirable 

work ; as far as it relates to the affairs of the Athenians, 
we are bound to infert a fuccindt relation of it here. We 
have already obferved, that the war waged by this ftate 
againft the Corinthians induced the Peloponnefian war 5 
and in fpeaking thereof we have fliewn, that a great num- 
ber of Corcyrians were carried away prifoners into Pelo- 
ponnefus, where the chief of them were very well treated, 
though the reft were fold for flaves ; the reafon of this con- 
duel: of the Corinthians was a defign they had formed of 
engaging thefe Corcyrians to influence their countrymen to 
fide with them and their allies ; full of this intent, they 
treated them with all the lenity and tendernefs imaginable, 
inftilling into them by degrees an hatred of democratic go- 
vernment, and a defire of vefting the rule of their ifland 
in their own hands. When it was found that the Corcy- 
rian prifoners had thoroughly imbibed thefe principles, they 
were told, that, on condition they would ufe their intereft 
at home in favour of the allies and to the prejudice of 
Athens, they might obtain their freedom. The Corcyrians 
promifed largely, returned home, and, which may feem ex- 
traordinary, endeavoured to perform all they promifed. From 
thefe endeavours fprung the (edition before- mentioned ; at 
firft fuch as were for an ariftocracy prevailed, and in right 
of their power cut the throats of fuch as inclined to a demo- 
cratic government ; they were aflifted by the Peloponne- 

iians, but the Athenians fending a fleet, and afterwards 
another fleet, to the afliftance of the diftrefled party, the 
Peloponnefians were forced to withdraw ; and then the 
democratic party, taking heart again, in Corcyra, revenged 
themfelves for the injuries they had received from the now 
deprefled fadtion ; nor would they fuffer any notions of re- 
ligion to reftrain their hands, but dragged away fuppliants 
from the altars to execution, on the Handing maxim of all 
faction, that it was for the public good. The worft of all 
was, that this example once fet, almoft all the ftates in 
Greece felt in their turns the like commotions, which 
were always incited and blown up by agents from Sparta 
and Athens, the former pretending to fettle ariftocracies 
every- where, and the latter exerting" her utmoft power to 
prevent their remaining any- where. In the mid ft of thefe 
momentous affairs, and while they had fo many important 
bufinefles on the carpet, the Athenians were engaged in a 
new one, which proved in the end more fatal to them than 
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all the reft. It happened thus ; the inhabitants of Sicily 

were fplit into two factions, the one ftiled the Doric* 



which had the ftate of Syracufe at its head, the other the 
Ionic, which owned the Leontines for their chiefs j the lat- 
ter, conceiving themfelves too weak without foreign aid, 
applied themfelves to Athens, and fent a citizen of theirs, 
one Gorgias, and a great orator, to intreat it ; never was 
any minifter fuited better to his negotiation than this man 
to treat with the Athenians ; he was bold, vain, and elo- 
quent, and fo tickled the ears of the people by his fine 
fpeeches, that they ran head-long into a war with which 
they had no bufinefs, and which they were unabl 
tain, while they were engaged with the Peloponnefians. 
Pericles had warned them of this at the very beginning of 
the war, he told them it would be as much as thev could 
manage, but that they might manage it, if they medled 

with nothing elfe, and that their fucceeding therein would 

fix their empire over Greece, and fecure Athens in as high 
a ftate as (he could expect, or ought to defire. But the peo- 
ple giddy with fuccefs, and hoping at once to grafp the em- 
pire of Greece and the dominion of Sicily, refolved to affift 
the Leontines, and to that end difpatched a fleet under the 
command of Lachetes and Chabrias ; and, as if this new 
bufinefs had taken up all their thoughts, that fleet was hard- 
ly failed before they began to equip another. The plague* 
however, made prodigious havock in the midft of all thefe 
great defigns, cutting off this year four thoufand citizens, 
three hundred knights, and an infinite number of meaner 
people, Diodorus fays, ten thoufand : he likewife acquaints 
lis with what he fuppofes to have been the caufe of this 
diftemper, he afcribes it chiefly to great rains falling in the 
winter, and a very hot fummer following thereupon, dure- 

ing which the Etefian gales or evening breezes were want- 
ing. The Athenians, however, afcribed it to the pollution 
of the ifle of Delos, by burying therein dead bodies, which 
they therefore caufed to be removed, and fought to appeafe 
Apollo by various facrifices ; fuch were the events in the 
fifth year of the Peloponnefian war 

At the opening of the next fummer, the Peloponnefians, 
under the command of Agis the fon of Archidamus king of 

Sparta, invaded Attica, or rather aflembled in order to in- 
vade it ; for the many earthquakes, which happened at this- 
time throughout Greece, alarmed them fo much, that 
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they returned home without doing any great matter. The 
war was carried on in Sicily with various fuccels ; Carcades 5 
one of their generals, being flain, the fole command de- 
volved upon Paches, who difcharged his truft with great 
reputation. At Athens the people ordered new lhips to be 
daily fitted out, and created new admirals to command 
them ; among thefe Dernoflhenes gained great reputation, 
and made hlmfelf very agreeable to their allies. The Athe-* 

rrians,, however, received fome check from the iBtoiians, 

but in the winter they thrice overthrew the Ambractots, 
and contained them to conclude a peace with the Acarna- 
nians the allies of Athens ; Eurymedon and Sophocles, who 
commanded in Sicily, gained, as the winter drew on, fome 
advantages over the Syracufms, and in this year it is re- 
marked that mount /Etna made a greater eruption than it 

had done for fifty years ; this was die hxth year b . 

In the fucceeding /pring, Agis the fon of Archidamus 
invaded Attica with a great army ; the Athenians, how- 
ever, fitted out a great fleet, fending forty {hips to Sicily 3 
and to their commanders gave inftruclions to keep a flricli 



eve on Corcyra, the inhabitants of which were under great 



apprehenftons left their exiles fhould make any attempt, of 
the Peloponnefians make a defcent with their fleet of fixty 
gallics which was in their neighbourhood. Demofthenes 
was fent with another fleet toinfeft thecoafts of Pelopon- 

nefus, he was one of the greater! generals of his time, of 
which he gave evident proof in this expedition ; for as the 



x^eet failed by Laconia, he took notice of the promontory 



of Pylus, which was united to the land by a narrow ifthmus* 

having; before it a barren ifiand about two miles in circum- 

V 4 

ference, in which, however, there was a* very good fafe 
port, all winds being kept of?, either by the head-land or 

by the ifle ; thefe advantages gave him to apprehend, that 
a garifon left here would give fo much trouble to the Pelo-? 
ponneftans, that they would find it more advifable to pro- 
tect their own country than to invade their neighbours. He 

propofed therefore to his collegues, that they ihould irnme^ 
diately feize it, and fortify it with the greater!: expedition ; 
but they, defying rather to fulfil their inflrudtions than to 



do extraordinary fervice, for which perhaps they might not 



be thanked, refufed to follow his advice, and infifted upon 
failing to Corcyra, according as their orders bore. A ftorm 
fifing obliged the fleet to put into the haven in the illand, 

where 
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where Demofthenes revived his perfuafions to feize and 

fortify fo convenient a poft, but in vain ; his collegues 
were all of another opinion, fo that he was forced to give 
way ; but the matter taking air, the foldiers declared una- 
nimoufly that they would not quit the place, which they 
immediately fell to fortifying, and in fix days finifhed a 
ftrong wall $ and then the reft of the admirals failing for 
Corcyra, Demofthenes was left with five mips to guard his 

new-raifed fortification. As foon as the- news of this, event 
was carried to the Peloponnefian army, it was immediate- 
ly refolved to return back and befiege Pylus. When they 
arrived before the place, they took pofTellion of the har- 
bour, and caufed a chofen body of Spartans to take polTef- 
fion at the fame time of the ifland Spha&eria, and thefe 
precautions taken they attacked the Athenian retrench- 
ments with great vigour ; Demofthenes and his garifon 
made a prodigious defence, and a fleet of forty Athenian 
fnips arriving in the nick of time, offered battle to the Pe- 
loponnefian fleet ; but this being refufed, becaufe the La- 
cedaemonians were at prefent fet on taking Pylus, the 
Athenians boldly failed into the harbour, broke and funk 
moftof the veflels therein, and took the reft, after which 
they befieged the Spartans in the iile, which threw the af- 
fairs of the Peloponnefians into the greateft diforder. The 
Lacedaemonians fexit for their magiftrates into the camp, 
which was their cuftom in all great dangers, and they, per- 
ceiving that no fafety could be wrought for the Spartans in 
Sphacleria, but by a treaty with the enemy, concluded a 
truce with the Athenian army, while a negociation was 
carried on at Athens ; the articles of this truce were, that 
the Peloponnefians fhould deliver up all their (hips, on con- 
dition to have them punctually reftored to them in cafe the 
treaty did not take effect ; that neither the Athenians nor 
they fhould undertake any thing- till this negociation ended 
fome way or other ; that a certain quantity of victuals 

mould be carried daily to the ifland, but that no fhip mould 
attempt to pafs thither by ftealth ; that the truce fhould end 
at the return of the embafladors, and that, if in the mean 
time it were broke in any of its articles, it fhould be held 
utterly void in all. The Lacedaemonian embafladors fpoke 



to the Athenians with great gravity and wifdom, they 
fhewed them how much for their honour it would be to 
make a peace at their requeft ; and in proof of this they 
urged an argument worthy of the Spartans. You have 

now, (aid they, an advantage, which whether it be owing 
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to your wifdom, or fortune, may be difputed hereafter ; but if 

you lay hold of this occafion to make a juft and honourable 
peace, you will mew, that your nation do not acquire advanta- 
ges by chance, but by prudence ; whereas, if you do not make 
peace, you wilirifque that reputation, and even thofe advan- 
tages, from the pride of which you reject the accommodation 
we offer. The Athenians in general were inclined to put an 
end to this troublefome war, but Cleon, one of their de- 
magogues^ warm and obft mate man, fo wrought upon them, 
that they infifted on very unreafonable conditions, and 
treated the embaffadors in fuch a manner, that, finding no- 
thing could be done with honour, they withdrew, and by 
their return to the camp put an end to the truce. The Pe- 
loponnelians then demanded their mips, but the Athenians 
pretending that the truce had been infringed, refufed to de- 
liver them j and thereby kept the pofTeffion of fixty good 
veffels, to which they had but a very indifferent title. Ho fu- 
tilities being recommenced on both fides, the Lacedaemo- 
nians attacked the Athenian retrenchments at Pylus, while 

the Athenians renewed their aflaults on the Lacedaemoni- 
ans at Spha£teria ; the latter, though under all the difcou* 
ragements imaginable, behaved with great bravery, info- 
much, that the bufinefs went on very flowly, which gave 
the people of Athens much uneafinefs. They began then 

to wifli they had embraced the peace, and to rail vehement- 
ly at Cleon, who to excufe himfelf faid, that it would be 

eafy for the general of the forces they were now fending to 

attack the Spartans in the ille, and put an end to this dif- 
pute at once. Nicias, who had been appointed to this 
command, faid immediately, that if Cleon believed he could 
do fuch great things, he would do well to go thither in per- 
fon ; the latter, conceiving this to mean only to try him, 
faid, he was ready to go with all his heart, whereby Nicias 
catched him, and declared that he hadrelinquilhed his charge. 
Cleon thereupon faid, modeftly enough, that he was no ge- 
neral ; but Nicias anfwered, he might then become one ; 
and the people, pleafed with this controverfy, held the 
orator to his word j Cleon then advancing, faid, I am fo 

little afraid of the enemy, that I will defire but a very fmall 
body of troops ; and yet, in conjunction with thofe at Py- 



lus, I will undertake in twenty days either to bring you th 



Spartans you are in fuch pain about, or perim in the 



tempt ; at which the people, little expe&ing fuch thing 
from an orator, fell a laughing. They decreed him, how 

ever, the troops he defired, and he fet fail on this expediti 



on 
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on, in which he conduced himfelfwith great prudence and 

fortitude 5 for he firft fent a herald to the enemies camp, 
fignifying, that if the Lacedaemonians in the ifle furrender- 
ed at difcretion, a new negotiation might be commenced ; 
but this demand, being looked upon as difhonourable to the 
Lacedaemonian ftate, was rejected. He afterwards in con- 
j unction with Demofthenes made a defcent upon the ifland, 
and partly by their conduct, and partly by their valour, re- 
duced the Spartans to the laft extremity. Cleon perceiving 
it to be in their power to cut thefe brave men to pieces, re- 
trained his Athenians, and fent a herald to inform them, 
that they might yet yield at difcretion ; whereupon the 
Lacedaemonian commander, who had been the third officer 

in the army, his two fuperiors being killed, demanded a 

conference with the Athenian generals, in which he defired 

leave to fend for orders to the Peloponnefian camp, but that 

was refufed ; at length the terms offered were accepted, and 

the prifoners were put on board the (hips in order to be 
conveyed to Athens. They had fuftained a fiege of feven- 

ty-two days, and a terrible engagement, wherein they loft 
one hundred and twenty-eight perfons out of four hundred 
and twenty, fo that two hundred and ninety-two yielded. 
Cleon, who had been laughed at when he made it, per- 
formed exactly his promife, producing the prifoners within 

the time prefixed, which wonderfully elated the people, 
who in their next aiTembly decreed, that thefe prifoners 
mould be fafely kept till a peace mould be made, unlels the 
Peloponnefians mould in the mean time invade Attica, in 
which cafe they refolved that they (hould be put to death. 

They fent a colony of Meflenians, who had been cruelly 

expelled out of their own country by the Spartans, to re- 
polTefs Pylus, and their neighbourhood was fo troublefome 
to the Lacedaemonians, that they quickly refolved to fend 
embafladors afrefli to Athens, in order if it was poflible to 
put an end to the war. . The people of Athens were too 
much exalted with their fuccefs, to treat the Lacedaemoni- 
ans either with juftice or candour, and the embafladors of 
that fteady nation, difdaining to be amufed with frivolous 

pretences, returned without doing any thing. This fum- 
mer, the Athenians fought the Corinthians near the ifthmus 5 
they fent likewife a fleet to Sicily, which fleet had inlli ac- 
tions to put in at Corcyra, and to aflift the government 
there againft the faction which was in the intereft of the 
Lacedaemonians ; this they effectually performed, for they 

ave the Corcyriaxis fuch ailiftance, that the exiles fell into 

their 
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their power ; they imprifoned them, and afterwards drew 
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them out by twenty at a time, and put them to death 
with all the circumftances of rage and cruelty that civil 

fury could invent ; when there were only fixty remaining, 
they befought the Athenians to put them to death, and 
not deliver them up to their countrymen. The Corcyri- 
ans, thereupon furrounding the place where they were con- 
fined, endeavoured to bury them under their darts, which 
throwing thefe unhappy men into defpair, they ftrangled 
and otherwife deftroyed themfelves with their own hands. 
Such was the dreadful end of that miferable fedition, which 
for fo many years rent this little ifland, and made the Cor- 
cyrians endure greater evils from themfelves, than they had 
ever felt from any enemy. The Athenians were this year 
fuccefsful in fome other expeditions, which, to avoid 
prolixity, we mail omit, and refer our readers to the ac- 
count of them in Thucydides. In the winter, a Perfian 
embaffador whofe name was Artaphernes, being fent to 
Lacedaemon, was intercepted in Thrace and brought prifo- 
ner to Athens. His letters and inftru£Hons were read, but 
when it was difcovered, that they no way concerned the 
Athenians, he was difmuTed, and other embaffadors from 
Athens were fent with him to Ephefus, where,' when they 
came, they were informed, that Artaxerxes the Perfian 
monarch was dead, by which their commifiion being deter- 
mined, they returned home. Towards the end of the year, 
the Athenians apprehended, that the inhabitants of Chios 
had an intention to defert them, they therefore fent a fleet 
thither, with orders that they mould demolifh their new 
walls, a method they commonly pracYifed on fuch occafi- 

ons. Thefe were the principal events of the feventh year 

of the war. 

In the beginning of the eight year of the war, there hap- 
pened an eelipfe of the fun, as Thucydides tells us, which 
was followed by an earthquake. The firft matter of con- 

fequence the Athenians refolved on was, the taking of the 

iile of Cythera, feated on the Coaft of Laconia, which 
lay extremely convenient for them. Nicias was chofen 
to command in this expedition. This nobleman, even 
in the time of Pericles, had been eminent in theftate 
and enjoyed a great meafure of favour with the people. His 
qualifications were not extraordinary, for though he had 
much knowledge in military affairs, and knew perfectly 
well how to perform his duty as a general, yet he was ex- 



eeeding cautious, fearful of trefpafling in the lead: on his in- 

ftru6lions 
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itru&ions, and timorous to the laft degree of offending the 
people. Pericles, efpecially in his latter days, governed all 
things with a high hand ; he fo much exceeded all others in 
eloquence, that to fpeak and to perfuade were the fame 
things with him, and the people, being confident that he 
was a friend to their power and authority, came readily in- 
to whatever he deftred. Nicias was of another difpofition, 
and therefore he fought to acquire their good will, or rather 
to purchafe it, another way ; he had an immenfe eftate, 
and he laid out a great part of it in bellowing largefles, ex- 
hibiting plays, {hews, and whatever elfe might pleafe. the 
people, who likewife pitied the timidnefs of his temper, and 
always encouraged him when he had any thing to offer or 
to propofe to them. We have already mentioned his dif- 
pute with Cleon as to the bufinefs of Pylus ; the fame man 
was his conftant opponent in every thing, which is the. lef& 
wonderful, fince it is evident there was a direct contrariety 
both in their tempers and interefts. Cleon was continually 
the author of warm and violent counfels, a lover of blood, 
and a vehement enemy of the Lacedaemonians ; whereas 
Nicias was gentle in his manners, advifed moderate mea- 
sures, was for treating enemies with clemency ; and though 
in all other refpecls he was fearful, yet he never diflembled 
that he wilhed well to the Lacedaemonians, that is, wifhed 
his countrymen would rather conclude a peace with them, 
than break the power of that ftate and their own by obfli- 
nately continuing the war. The people, having a great 
opinion of his probity and conduct, appointed him general 
in this expedition into Cythera, and furnrthed him with a 
ftrong fleet and a good army. Nicias executed his com- 

miflion punctually and fuccefsfully, whereby he gained them 
a very commodious poft, and brought the Lacedaemonians 
very ill neighbours ; afterwards the Athenians took Thy- 
rea on the confines of Laconia, this place the Lacedaemo- 
nians had given to the inhabitants of the ifle of iE<rina when 

they were expelled by the Athenians, thefe with the Cythe- 

reans were fent to Athens to abide the judgment of the 
people 5 the former they condemned to death, as being the 
ancient and invererate enemies of their ftate and nation, 
the latter they difperfed for the moft part through the iflands 
under their obedience, and on fuch as they left in their 

own country they impofed a very heavy tribute. In Sicily, 

one Hermocrates of Syracufe perfuaded all the inhabitants 

of that ifland to adjuft their differences among themiehes y 

whereby 
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whereby the Athenian generals were conftrained to re- 



embark their forces and return home. There were 
three of them, Pythodemus, Sophocles, and Eurymedon, 
they gave the people a diftin& account of the reafons which 
induced them to quit the illand, and iniifted particularly 
on this, that the Sicilians being reconciled to each other, 
they were in no condition to force them upon other mea- 
fures ; but the Athenians, who feldom confidered anything 
where fuccefs was wanting, baniflied two of their generals, 
#nd fubjeiSfced the third to a very heavy fine. The inhabi- 
tants of Megara, finding themfelves exceedingly diftrefled 

from the continual incurfions of the Athenians and the 
mifchief done by their own exiles, began to have fome 
thoughts of recalling thofe they had banifhed,. of which 
when the Athenians had notice, they found means to en- 
gage the magiftrates to affifr them in quelling the towns- 
men. Hippocrates and Demeflhenes, two famous gene- 
rals, were employed in this expedition, wherqin the Me- 
garians concerned exactly kept their agreement ; the gates 

were opened, and the Aihenians had taken poffeffion of 
the town, if on a fudden fome of the confpirators had not 
altered their minds and gone over to thofe who fought to 

defend it, whereupon the Athenians and their friends 

feized the long wall?, and threw up a croft work againft 
the city, bending all their force to make themfelves matters 
of Nifaea, or ihe port, doubting nor, that, if they had 

this, Megara would foon fall. The garifon, having no 



magazines of provision, were constrained to furrender at 



difcretion, after which the Athenians invefted the city and 
clofely befieged it. Brafidas the Lacedaemonian came quick- 
from Corinth to relieve the Mes;arians, but the citizens 




being ftill divided in their opinions, fome Tiding with the 

Athenians, fome with the Lacedaemonians, would not 
open their gates to any body. In the mean time, the Boeo- 
tians came with a confiderable army and joined Brafidas, 

who 'hereupon engaged the Athenians; but it ended in a 
drawn battle ; at laft, however, the Lacedaemonian party 
prevailing in Megara, thofe who fided with the Athenians 
were ma*K ct them obliged to withdraw; after this the 
exiles returned., and were admitted into the city, on their 
taking an oath to forget all that was paft, and not to at- 
tempt any tlv'ng which might difturb their country. But 
foon as tln-y were fettled, they forgot their oath, and 
'.: it all -tendernefs for their country, caufed a hundred 
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of thofe whom they moft fufpe&ed to be apprehended, 
forced the people to condemn them, and, in confequence 
of that judgment, put them all to death; They then 
changed the whole frame of the government, introduced an 
oligarchy, and polTelTed themfelves pf the fupreme power 

The exiles of Mitylene, fome other Lefbians, and a crew of 
mercenary troops, feized Rhetium in Afia, and poflefTed them- 
felves afterwards of Antandrus ; that they might not in- 
cumber themfelves with too many things, they fold the 



former city to its ancient inhabitants, and were quickly 



after difpoflefi'ed of the latter by the Athenian 
Demodorus and Ariftides ; their collegue, whofe name was 
Lamachus, failed to Heraclea in Pontus, where he pre- 
tended to levy tribute ; but the Heraclians infifted, that, 
as they were fubjecls to the Perfian king, the Athenians 
had no right to any fubfidies from them. While thefe 
points were litigating, a land-flood drove moft of the Athe- 
nian fhips on more, and broke them in pieces, fo that La- 
machus found himfelf unable to a& either by land or fea. 
The Heracleans, inftead of taking any advantage of this 
accident, a/lifted the Athenians to the utmoft of their 
power, fo that with much ado Lamachus put his army into 

a condition to march through Thracia to Chalcedon. The 
Boeotians, growing weary of that form of government, 
which fince their league with the Lacedaemonians had been 
introduced among them, began to cabal with the Athe- 
nians, and to invite them to aflift in fettling democracies 

throughout Boeotia ; but this bufinete was not very prof- 
perous, for the Thebans and other Boeotians of their party 
drew together a great army under the command of Pan- 
toedas. The Athenians were commanded by Demofthenes 
and Hippocrates ; at Delium the armies met and a very 
bloody engagement enfued, wherein the Athenians were 
at laft beaten, and all hopes of their prevailing in Bceotia 
taken away, moft of the Boeotians, who leaned to their 
party, being obliged to forfake their country and to take 
flielter in the Athenian territories. Thucydides the hiftorian 
commanded at this time the Athenian forces on the coaft 
of Macedonia, whither the Lacedaemonians had fent Bra- 
fidas one of their, beft generals with a confiderable army. 
He, partly by force, partly by perfuafion, reduced Am- 



phipolis and feveral other places ; but Thucydid 




quick march, faved lone ; and the Athenians being ex- 
tremely alarmed at the news of Brafidas*s conquefls, fent 

new 
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new fupplies of men, money, and (hips, in the winter to 
the Macedonian coaft ; but all their care could not prevent 
a mighty defection from their intereft in thofe parts* where 
the valour and conduct of the Lacedaemonian chief carried 
all before him. Thefe were the events of the eighth year 
of the war c . 

In the beginning of the fpring the Spartans made new 
proportions of peace at Athens, fuppoimg that the mif- 
fortu nes, which their enemies had met with in Thrace 
and Macedonia, would render them more tradable than 
they had been before, in which they were not much mif- 
taken ; for the Athenians, finding that fortune was no 



ftant to them than to their enemies* and find 



their affairs much unfettled by the lofs of Amphipolis, agreed 
to a truce for a year, that they might have time to re* 
eftablifh them. This truce was founded upon the follow- 
ing articles, that both parties mould remain in quiet pof- 

feffion of what they held at prefent, that embafladors, he- 
ralds, and all other perfons with public characters, mould 
have free leave to enter any of the ltates in order to the 
negotiation of a general peace, that neither party mould 

protect deferters, that all controverfies mould be 



decided amicably, and not by force ; proceedings at fea 



were likewife fettled, and confederates on both fides were 
comprifed in this truce. Immediately on the conclufton 
thereof, negotiations were fet on foot for a general peace ; 
but thefe were interrupted, and the Athenians thrown into 
new diforders by an accident in Thrace, where the city of 
Scione and the city of Menda revolted; to Brafidas, who, 
knowing nothing of the truce, fought to draw over Poti 1 - 
dsea alfo ; the Athenians pretending that Scione revolted 
two days after the truce was concluded, clamoured loudly 
thereat, afferting that it was a breach thereof, and that 
both it and Menda mould be reftored them, which nego- 
tiations not having the power to erFedt, an army was fent 
to reduce them ; by this army Menda was recovered, but 
Scione made an obftinate refinance, whereupon the Athe- 
nians encompaffed it with a wall and turned their fiege in- 
to a blockade. The fpring drawing on, the Lacedaemoni- 
an army, under the command of Brafidas, made an attempt 
upon Potidsea ; but it mifcarried, and the Athenians began 
to recover fame courage in this part of the world. 
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The truce expiring on the day of the Pythian games, 
Cleon perfuaded the Athenians to fend a great army into 
Thrace under his own command ; it confided of twelve 
hundred foot and three hundred horfe, all Athenian citi- 
zens, embarked on a fleet of thirty gallies. Cleon foon 
after his arrival took the city of Torone j but he mifcarried 
in his attempt on Stagyrus, which, however, did not dif- . 
courage him from falling upon Galopfus, a colony of the 
Thafians, which he took ; after which he retired to Ione^ 
waiting there for fuccours. Brafidas, who had an army 
much inferior to his, obferving that Cleon was become care- 

lefs, and that his troops did notobferve discipline, attacked 
the Athenians by furprize, and routed them with very 
great (laughter ; Cleon himfelf flying at laft, but not far, 

a Lacedaemonian foldier overtaking and killing him on the 
fpot ; Brafidas was mortally wounded in the beginning of 

the engagement, wherein the Athenians loft fix hundred 

men, and the Lacedaemonians no more than feven. This 

decifive engagement had mighty effects on both parties, 

the Athenians were greatly humbled by the lofs of their ar- 
my, and the Spartans little lefs concerned at the lofs of 

their general ; befides, the Athenians, in lofing Cleon, lofl 

the moft popular fpeaker amongft them and the great pro- 
moter of the war 5 they therefore grew much more quiet 

and tradable than formerly, and were very ready to hear 
what the wife and prudent ftatefmen amongft them thought 
fit to offer in their public aflemblies. Amongft the Lace- 
daemonians there was likewife a confiderable party, at the 
head of whom was Pliftonax their kino; who declared for 

peace, and who laboured as hard to efteft it, as Niciasand 
his party did at Athens. Thefe proceedings induced vari- 
ous negotiations, which in the end brought on a peace for 
fifty years between the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, on 
the following conditions : That a reftitution of places and 
prifoners mould be made on both fides, excepting that Nifae'a 
fhould remain to the Athenians who, had taken it from the 
Megarians, and that Plataea mould remain in the hands of 
the Thebans, becaufe they abfolutely would not give it up. 
The Boeotians, Corinthians, and Megarians refufed to be 
included in this peace, but the reft of the allies yielded to 
it, and it was accordingly fworn to at Athens in the archon- 
ihip of Alcaeus ten years after the commencement of the 
war; and as Nicias of all the Athenians moft vigorotifly 
promoted it, fo from him it was called the Nician peace ( \ 

The 
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The quiet of Greece was far from being reftored on the 
ceflation of the war, fuch of the Hates in Peloponnefus as 
were not fatisfied with the terms of peace began to in- 
trigue and negotiate amongft themfelves, and to endeavour 
to fet on foot a new confederacy, the head of which was 
to be the ftate of Argos. The pretence was, that the li- 
berty of Greece was in danger from the alliance between 
Sparta and Athens, and as a proof of this they alledged an 
article in that alliance, whereby it was provided, that by 
mutual confent new conditions might be added thereto, 
or any of the old ones altered at their pleafure. In the 
mean time, the Spartans found it not in their power to 
perform exactly the terms of their treaty with Athens ; 
for whereas it was ftipulated, that all places taken (hould 
be reftored, Amphipolis abfolutely refufed to return un- 
der the Athenian government, fo that all the Lacedae- 
monians could do was, to withdraw their garifon, and 
under the colour of this, the Athenians on their fide re- 
fufed to evacuate Pylus. The Lacedaemonians prelling 
earneftly to have this fortrefs put into their hands, or that 
at leaft the Helotes and MefTenians might be removed 
from thence, the Athenians were at laft prevailed on to 
grant the latter, and to fend thofe who were thus re- 
moved from Pylus to the ifland of Cephalenia. In the 
winter new negotiations were entered into on. all fides, 
the Lacedaemonians fought to induce the Boeotians to 
give up Panactus and the Athenian prifoners, in hopes 
thereby to recover Pylus ; with much ado they brought 
the Boeotians into this, but not till they had thoroughly 

deftroyed the fortifications of the city^inqueftion; after which 

it was delivered up. The Athenians on their fide had done 

every thing that could be expected from them, exceptin 
only the rendering of Pylus, which they kept as a pledge 




for the Spartans complying with what they had under- 
taken in that alliance. The demolition of Panaclus there- 
fore gave them very great uneafinefs, and induced them 
to apprehend the Lacedaemonians had circumvented them, 
and would in the end reconcile themfelves to their ok 
confederates at their expence. Thefe difcontents wen 
heightened by the artifices of Alcibiades, who began now 



to rival Nicias, and who will make fo confiderable 
figure in the fubfequent part of this hiftory, that then 
is a neceiiity of informing the reader who and what h< 
was. In point of birth he yielded to none, he was th< 
fon of Clinias, the nephew of Pericles, and defcendec 

lineal.! 1 
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lineally from Ajax $ in his perfon he was fo beautiful, 

that while a ^outh he was beloved, and when he grew 
up to be a man, he was revered for his extraordinary 
comelinefs ; his fortune was large and beyond mo ft of 
the nobility in Athens ; as t© his parts, Cornelius Nepos 
feems to have drawn his juft character in faying, that na- 
ture in him had exerted her utmoft force, iince, whether 
we confider his virtues or his vices, he was diftingutfhed 
from all his fellow-citizens. He was learned, eloquent, 
indefatigable, liberal, magnificent, affable, and knew ex- 
actly how to comply with the times, that is, he knew 
how to put on all thofe virtues when he thought fit $ 
for when he gave a loofe to his pailions, he was in- 
dolent, luxurious, diflblute, extremely addicled to wo- 
men, intemperate, and inclined to prophanenefs. It was 
a great advantage to him, that Socrates had a great friend- 
ship for him, or, as the Greeks ftiled it> a love 5 for this 

not only corrected his manners and brought him to the 
knowledge of many things, of which otherwife he would 
have been ignorant, but alio gave the Athenians hopes of 
him, and kept them from refenting thofe wanton acls of 
pride and vanity which he committed whilft a lad 5 
his mother's fide he was defcended from the Alcmeonidse, 
and his anceftors by the father's fide had been always 
upon good terms with the Lacedsernonians. Clinias had 
indeed difclaimed his friendfhip with that people, but 
Alcibiades renewed his title to it, and affected to fhew 
a mighty refpecl: to Lacedaemonian ftrangers. But when 
he obferved the embafiadors of that ftate applied them- 

felves wholly to Nicias and his dependents j he refented 

it fo much, that he began inftantly to work upon the 
people's mind to their prejudice, giving out, that the 
Lacedaemonians were not hearty in their laft treaty* 
and that Nicias was more a friend to them than was 
nfiftent with his duty to his country. In proof 
e firft, he alledged, that the Spartans were nowtake- 
ing meafures for humbling Argos and her Allies, that 
they might afterwards bring down Athens. As to the 
latter, he put his countrymen in mind of the coldnefs 
Nicias had fhewn when they would have fent him with 
a fleet to make a defcent on Spha&eria ; the iflue of all 
this was, that the people began to entertain a diftruft 
both of their old general and of their new allies. Shortly 

after this came embafiadors from Lacedjemon to court the 
. Vol, VI. T Athenians. 
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Athenians, and to rectify their opinions as to the fm- 
cerity of that ftate ; thefe minifters at firft applied them- 
felves to Nicias, who introduced them to the fenate, 
where they declared they were vefted with full power 
to adjuft all differences, and to add fuch new claufes to 
the treaty already fubfifting as might give ample fatis- 
faclion to the Athenians. When they retired from thence, 
Alcibiades, as the old friend of their nation, invited 

them to his houfe, where he expoftulated with them on 

their attaching themfelves to Nicias, allured them of his 
friendfhip, and, as a proof thereof ad vi fed them to deny 
in the general aflembly of the people that they were 
vefted with full powers, under pretence that the acknow- 
ledging thereof would induce the Athenians to extort 
unreafonable compliances. When therefore the embassa- 
dors came into the forum, Alcibiades firft flood up, and 
afked them whether they had full powers, to which, ac- 
cording to agreement, they anfwered, No. Alcibiades 
turning to the- people, faid, c You fee my countrymen, 
' what credit ought to be given to thefe Lacedaemonians, 
* who deny to you to day what they folemnly affirmed 

' yefterday to the fenate!' The people upon this absolutely re- 
fused to hear the Lacedaemons fpeak. Alcibiades immediately 

afterwards recommended the caufe of the Argives, Man- 
tineans, and Eleans, who at that time fought the friend- 
ihipof Athens; but before they could come to a con- 
clufion, an earthquake happened, which of courfe dif- 
folved the aflembly. At the next meeting, Nicias pro- 
pofed, that he might be fent embaflador to Sparta be- 
fore any harm refolutions were taken, which the aflem- 
bly complied with j but when Nicias came to Lacedaemon, 
he found there a party as unreafonable as that which he 
had left at Athens ; for they would not give him any 
fort of fatisfadtion with refpe& to his demands, and only 
fwore anew to the old alliance, merely, that they might 
feem to do fomething for the fake of their old friend. 
Upon his return, the Athenians concluded a league with the 
Argives and the other ftates before- mentioned for a hundred 
years, which Alcibiades who promoted it looked upon as 
a mafter- piece in politics, becaufe thereby he had provided 

a means to keep that war at a diftance, in cafe the feuds 

between Sparta and Athens were revived, a thing which 

was much eafier forefeen than remedied. Such were ths 

event! 
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events of the eleventh and twelfth years aftet the coih- 
niencement of this Peloponnefian war e (L). 

T 2 The 
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(L) We thought it neceflkry to infert here the league itfelf, as 

it ftands in Thucydides, for many reafons ; firft, becaufe it en- 
lightens the hiftory ; fecondly, for that it ihews the policy of 
thole times, and that the treaties of the ancient Greeks were no 
lefs perfect and explicit than ours ; thirdly, that it might ferve as 
an authority to demonftrate the truth and folidity of this hiftory 
thus it runs : ' 

The Athenians^ and Argives, and MantineanSj and Eleans^ 
for themfelves and for the confederates commanded by every 
of them, have made an accord for .a hundred years, without 
fraud or damage, both by fea and land. It ftiall not be law- 
ful for the Argives, nor Eleans, nor Mantineans nor their 
confederates, to bear arms againft the Athenians, or the con^ 
" federates under the command of the Athenians or their con- 
federates, by any fraud . or machination whatfoever, and the 
Athenians, Argives, and Mantineans have made league with 

each other for a hundred years on thefe terms. If any 
enemy {hall invade the territory of the Athenians, then the 
Argives, Eleans, and Mantineans (hall go unto Athens to 
affiit them, according as the Athenians (hall fend them word 
to do, in the beft manner they poflibly can. But if the ene- 
my, after he have fpoiled the territory (hall be gone back* 
then their city mail be held as an enemy to the Argives, 
Eleans, Mantineans, and Athenians, and war (hall be made 



againft it by all thofe cities, and it mall not be lawful for 
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any of thole cities to give over the war without the con- 
fent of all the reft. And if any enemy fhall invade the ter- 
ritory either of the Argives, or of the Eleans^ or of the Man- 
tineans, then the Athenians fhall come into Argos, Elis ? and 

Mantinea to afiift them, in fuch fort as thole cities {hall 

fend them word to do, in the beft manner they poflibly can. 
But if the enemy, after he hath wafted their territory, fhall 
be gone bad:, then their city fhall be held as an enemy 
both to the Athenians and alfo to the Argives, Eleans, and 
Mantineans, and war fhall be made againft it by- all thofe 
cities, and it fhall not be lawful for any of them to give 

over the war againft that city without the confent of all 
the reft, There fhall no armed men be fuffered to pafs 
through the dominions either of themfelves, or of any the 
confederates under their feveral commands, to make war^ in 
any place whatfoever, uniefs by the fuffrage of all the cities, 



Achens, 
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The next fummer, Alcibiades, at the head of a con- 
fiderable army, patted over into the territory of Argos, 

and 



" Athens, Argos, EHs, and Mantinea, their paflage be allowed. 
" To fuch as come to aflift any of the other cities, that city 
" which fendeth them fhall give maintenance for thirty days 
" after they (hall arrive in the city that fent for them, and the 
" like at their going away. But if they will ufe the army 
" for a longer time, then the city that fent for them, (hall 
" find them maintenance at the rate of three oboles of ^Egina 
a day for a man-of-arms, and of a drachmae of JEginz for a 
horfeman. The city which fendeth for the aids lhall have 
the leading and command of them, whilft the war is in their 

own territory : But if it fhall feem good unto thefe cities to 
make a war in common, then all the cities mail equally par- 
ticipate of the command. The Athenians fhall fwear unto 
" the articles both for themfelves and for their confederates; 
and the Argives, Eleans, Mantineans, and the confederates of 
thefe, fhall every one fwear unto them, city by city, and 
their oath fhall be the greateft that by cuftom of the feveral 
cities is ufed, and with moft perfect hofts, i. e. beafts offered in 
u facrifice, and in thefe words : 

" I will ftand to this league according to the articles there- 
of, juftly, innocently, and fincerely, and not tranfgrefs the 
fame by any art or machination whatfoever. 
" This oath fhall be taken at Athens bv the fenate and' the 
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" officers of the commons, and adminiftred by the Prytanes. 
At Argos it fhall be taken by the fenate, and the council of 



eighty, and by the Artynae, and adminiftred by the council 



of eighty . At Mantinea it fhall be taken by the procurators 
of the people, and by the fenate, and by the reft of the 



magiftrates, and adminiftred by the theori and by the tri- 



" bunes of the foldiers. At Elis it fhall be taken by the pro- 
curators of the peeple and by the officers of the treafury, and 
by the council of fix hundred, and adminiftred by the procu- 



" rators of the people, and by the keepers of the Jaws. This 
oath fhall be renewed by the Athenians, who fhall go to Elis, 
and to Mantinea, and to Argos, thirty days before the olym- 
pian games, and by the Argives, Eleans, and Mantineans, who 
fhall come to Athens ten days before the Panathenaean holy- 
days. The articles of this league and peace, and the oath 



fhall be inferibed in a pillar of ftone by the Athenians in the 



" citadel ; by the Argives in the market-place within the pre- 
cinft of the temple of Apollo 5 and by the Mantineans, in 
their market-place within the precinct of the temple of Ju- 
piter ; and at the olympian games now at hand, there fhall 



be 
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and from thence to Patrae ; he laboured at both places to 
perfuade them to build walls to the fea, that fo they 
might the more eafily receive affiftance from the Athe- 
nians. The Patraeans, thinking to fliew their wifdom and 
forefightj expoftulated with Alcibiades, telling him, that 
if they took his advice, the Athenians might in time 

fwallow them up. I do not know anfwered he but they 
may, yet they muft begin at the feet and eat you 
degrees, whereas, if the Lacedaemonians are your enemies, 
they will begin at the head and devour you all at once. 
The Argives thought this year to have made themfelves 
mafters of Epidaurus, but were hindered by the Lace- 




daemonians putting a garifon into it of three hundred 

men, whereupon the Athenians brought back the Helotes 
and Meflenians, and refettled them in Pylus ; thus all the 
preparatives for war were made this year, which was the 
thirteenth after the beginning of that ftiled the Pelopon- 
riefian, yet no action was undertaken therein f . 

The next fummer, the Spartans drew together a very 
great army, which, under the command of Agis their king, 
entered the territory of Argos, where the confederate 
army lay ; but as the engagement was about to begin, 
a truce was fuddenly clapped up by two of the Argive 

generals and the king of Lacedaemon, for which none 
of them received thanks, but, on the contrary, were ex- 
tremely ill treated by their refpec-Hve citizens. Some fhort 
time after, an Athenian army, confiding of a thoufand 
foot and three hundred horfe, arrived at Argos, where- 
upon the Argives renounced the truce with Lacedaemon 
and began the war again. The Athenian troops were 
commanded by Paches and Nicoftratus, but Alcibiades was 

in it as a volunteer without command ; he it was who 
perfuaded the Argives to befiege Orchomenus, and foon 
after Tegea ; but the career of their victories was foon 
(tapped, for ,Agis king of Sparta, at the head of a great 
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army 



Thucyd. Diodor. Plut. ubi fupra. 



be erefted jointly by them all a brazen pillar in olympia 



(with the fame infcription) . If it mall feem good to thefe 
cities to .add any thing to thefe articles, whatfoever (hall be 

determined by them all in common council, the famelhall 



ftaad good (9 
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army, came to give them battle : it was fought in the 
neighbourhood of Mantinea, and is very accurately de- 
scribed by Thucydides ; in it the Argives" and their con- 
federates were at firft victorious in one wing, but the La 
cedasmoriians prevailing in the center and in the other 
wing afterwards, hemmed in the Argives, and defeated 
them alfo, gaining thereby a glorious victory, in right 
of which they erected a trophy. The Eleans and Athe 
nians, however, after this battle invefted Epidaurus, and 
threw up intrenchments around it : in the winter a 
ilrong party in Argos joining with the Lacedaemonians 
^hat city broke off her league with Athens, and renewed' 
it with Sparta for fifty years ; in confequence of which 
the Argives abolished democracy, which hitherto had fub 
fifted in their city, and to compliment their new allies, 



not only fet up an ariftocracy among themfelves, but 



5 



aflifted the Lacedaemonians with a co'nfiderable body of 
troops, to force the Sicyonians upon the fame meafure ; 
thus ended the fourteenth year of the Peloponnefian war, 
which was now opened again with circumftances more dan4 
gerous than before. 

In the very next fummer, Argos changed her party 
again, for falling into an early diflike of an ariftocra- 
cy, which to thofe who were free before feemed little 
better than a tyranny, they fell upon the Lacedaemo- 
nians in their city, and upon fuch of their own citizens 
as they thought were of their own party, and having 
killed fome and banifhed others, they renounced their 
new-made league with Sparta, and renewed their old 
one with Athens. They likewife began to follow the 
advice which Alcibiades had given them, and with inde- 



fatigable induftry wrought on the long walls which were 



neceflary to join their city with the fea. The Athe- 

nians, in the mean time, being convinced that Perdiccas 
king; of Macedonia had betrayed them, and been the 



chief occafion that their expeditions againft the Chalci- 
dians and the city of Amphipolis had mifcarried, renounced 
their league with him, and declared war againft him, 
Thefe were the events of the fifteenth year &. 

Alcibiades at the beginning of the next year came 
with a fleet of twenty fhips into the territories of Argos, 
to aflift his friends and to put an end to the difputes which 
reigned in that city ; in order thereto, he caufed three 

hundred 
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hundred of the inhabitants, who were fufpected of fa- 
vouring the Lacedaemonians, tobefeized and carried away; 
after which they failed to the ifland of Melos, which, 
though but fmall and of i nconfiderable force, had always 
acted with inflexible obftinacy againft the Athenians ; 
the general contented himfelf with befieging the capital, 
and when he found that the reduction thereof would be 
a work of time, he turned his fiege into a blockade, 
and, leaving a confutable body of forces in his lines 
here, returned to Athens. Philocrates the fon of Ende- 
mus, being afterwards fent with iupplies to the camp be- 
fore Melos, reduced the place to fuch diftrefs, that the 
inhabitants yielded at discretion ; whereupon the Athe- 
nians put every man who was able to bear arms to the 
fword, and carried the women and children captives to 
Athens. Thucydides and Plutarch both mention this ex- 
traordinary act of feverity, but they differ pretty much 
with refpect to the circumftances attending it ; Thucy- 
dides fpeaks of this as the act of the general and his 
army, provoked by the obftinate defence of the inhabi 



tants of Melos ; Plutarch fays, it was done by virtue 

of a decree of the people of Athens, which, if it was 
not propofed, was at leaft promoted, by Alcibiades ; Dio- 
dorus Siculus relates this fact alfo, but generally, and 
without any circumftances at all. The Athenians from 
Pylus made various incurfions into Laconia, which the 
Lacedaemonians did not refent as a breach of the peace, 
but gave leave only to their fubjedts to make reprifals 
on the Athenians. As to affairs in Macedonia, they 
received no very material alteration, except that the 
Athenians made fbme incurfions into the territories of 
king Perdiccas ; thefe were the events of the fixteenth. 
year of the war h . ... 

The Athenians determined in the beginning of this 

year to fend a fleet and a great army into Sicily, the 
occafion this ; the Egeftines, conceiving themfelves ex- 
eedingly ill treated by their countrymen, fent to defi 



aid from the Athenians ; their embafTadors arrived the 
year before, but as no. refolution was taken, or at leaft 
put in execution, till now, we thought it proper to give 
the whole ftory at once. Alcibiades and his faction were 

of opinion that this was a very happy conjuncture, and 
that the Athenians ought readily to embrace an oppor- 
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tunity of conquering Sicily ; for with them to invade 

and to conquer were fynonymous terms, that from thence 
they might pafs over to Afric, and reduce Carthage and 
Lybia under their dominion ; after which they intended 

to conquer Italy. People of fenfe faw the madnefs of 
thefe fchemes, but durft not oppofe them ; Nicias alone, 

though he was held the moft timorous man in Athens, 

had the courage to oppofe both the nobility and the 
people, and to fet all things forth in their true light. 
He faid, that Athens had already as much work upon 
her hands as (he could do, that a breach with 

was inevitable, that the war muft of confequence be 
carried on in all parts of Greece, and that fleets and 
armies fufficient for this purpofe would try the utmoft 
Itrength of Athens. That Sicily was not fa eafy a con<= 

queft as many apprehended, fince it was a very populous 
ifland, and its inhabitants remarkable both for prudence 
and valour. That the Carthaginians, who were by far 




more powerful than the Athenians, had in vain attempt 

ed to reduce this ifland, and that in cafe the Athe 



nians could prevail, it would be found no eafy tafk to 
preferve their conqueft againft the united power of the 
Sicilians and all their other enemies in Greece. His 

ft 

difcourfe, however, had no manner of weight, the Athe- 
nians, deluded by their own embaffadors, who reported 
■ftrange things of the wealth of the Egefti nes, decreed, 
that a fleet fliould be fent to their afliftance with a 
land-army on board, naming Nicias for the general, 
and giving him Alcibiades and Lamachus for his collegues. 
Nothing could give greater uneafinefs to any man, than 

this nomination did to Nicias, he reprefented the expence 

of the war, in hopes that it might deter his countrymen 
from engaging in it, but in vain i they cut off all obje£H- 

ons of that fort, by giving the generals abfolute authority 



to do whatever feemed to them moft proper for the fervice 
of the ftate. While thefe preparations were making, an 



accident happened which put the whole city in confufion 



the Hernia?, i. e. the ftatues of Mercury, of which there 

were a multitude in and about the city, were all of them 

defaced in one night ; nor could the authors of this fad be 

difcovered, notwithftanding a proclamation offering impu- 
nity and reward to the informer ; yet, in confequence of a 
claufe therein, inviting any perfon, of what condition fo- 

ever, to difcover former facrileges, fome fervants and flaves 

dtpofec* 
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depofed, that a long time before, certain young men, 
heated with wine, had ridiculed fome religious myfteries, 
and that Alcibiades was amongft them j his enemies, catch- 
ing at this, commenced a profecution againft him, to which 

Alcibiades readily offered to anfwer, afferting his inno- 
cence, and protefting againft accufations brought in his 

abfence; but his enemies, being determined to deftroy 
him, procured others to move, that for the prefent he 
fhould have licence to depart on his command, and that 
after his return a day of trial (hould be afiigncd him ; to 
which proportion he very unwillingly was forced to accede. 
The fleet equipped on this occafion confifted of a hundred 
gallies, but they were better provided than any the Athe- 
nians had ever fent to fea before, and when joined by their 
allies at Corcyra, made up a hundred and thirty-four gal- 
lies ; of heavy-armed troops there were five thoufand one 
hundred, of which fifteen hundred were Athenian volun- 
teers. This great fleet ftayed fome time at Corcyra in order 
to fend fc>me light frigates Mp the coaft of Sicily, and to 
take proper meafures with their allies for the debarkment of 
the forces. At Corcyra the generals differed, Nicias, who 
never had any opinion of the war, finding that their con- 
federates were far lefs powerful than they had been repre- 
fented, inclined to fend only a fquadron of fixty (hips to 
their relief, Alcibiades alledged, that it would be highly 
difhonourable for the Athenians, after fitting out a fleet 
at fuch an immenfe expence, to content themfelves with 
fending only a part of it to perform what the whole was 
defigned for ; Lamachus differed in opinion from them both, 

he faid, that, their allies being no longer to be depended on, 

they ought now to confider what could be done againft 
their enemies j and as an army was always moft terrible at 
firft, before the minds of the foldiers were difcouraged by 
hardihips and fatigues, he gave his vote for failing dire&ly 

for Syracufe, landing their troops as near it as pofiible, and 
giving the enemy battle under their own walls ; at laft, 
however, he came over to the opinion of Alcibiades, after 
which the fleet failed for Sicily, where the army was land* 

ed, and with much ado took poffeffion of Catana ; from 

thence they made fome excurfions, but with little fuccefs. 

But long they had not been in this ifland before orders 
from Athens arrived, directing Alcibiades to return and 
abide his trial, the city being all in an uproar on Hie old 

affair of defacing the Mercuries, It was a ftate-trick play'd 

off 
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off by the enemies of Alcibiades to ruin the mighty intereft 
he had in Athens ; to the fame end they gave out, that 
he had entered into a conspiracy to betray the city to the? 
Lacedaemonians, and that he had purfued the Argives to 
undertake fomething to their prejudice. It was therefore 
determined to put him to death upon his return, but it 
being apprehended, that the caufing him to be arretted in 
fight of his army mighty produce great commotions therein, 
thofe who were fent to bring him home were ordered to 
treat him with great decency, and not to difcover by any 
means the fevere resolution taken againft him. They 
executed their commiflion very exa&ly, fo that Alcibiades 
and th©fe of his army, who were accufed as well as he 
had not any fufpicion ; but in the courfe of their voyage 
gathering from the feamen fomewbat of what was intended, 

and being informed, that a perfon out of fear of death had 

acknowledged himfelf guilty and impeached them, they 
wifely determined not to truft an enraged and fuperftitious 
multitude, but to provide for their own fafety, by with- 
drawing as foon as they had an opportunity ; which offering 
itfelf quickly after, they gave their convoy the flip, and re-? 
tired to fuch parts of Greece, as, out of hatred to the Athe- 
nians, were moft like to give, them fhelter ; as for A\ci-> 

biades, he afterwards went to Sparta, and was well received 
there, The army in Sicily took this proceeding very heavU 

however, the command devolving on Nicias, he ma- 
naged it the bell he could, 4s well for the fake of his own 
honour, as from the apprehenfions he was under of being 
accufed, in cafe any accident happened j for, having a juft 
idea of the temper of his countrymen, he dreaded above all 
things a profecution before the people, who heard accufa 
tions willingly, and believed the moft juft defences but 
ilowly. 3y a ftratagem he and his collegue Lamachus 
brought their army near Syracufe, and afterwards, engaged 
the inhabitants of that city to make a fally, wherein they 
fuffered fome lofs, and grew in great fear of an enemy 
whom hitherto they had in a manner defpifed, ; the Atheni- 
ans, however, retired, and took their winter-quarters at 
Catana. In the interim, the Syracufans, by the advice of 
Hermocrates, fent deputations, to Sparta and Corinth. to de- 
fire aid againft the Athenians., while themfelves wrought 

hard in repairing the fortifications of their city, and. in lay- 
ing wafte the country in the neighbourhood of the Athe- 
nian ca<mp. , The moderation of Nicias and the compla^ 

cency of Lamachus, a well-difpofed man and an excellent 

officer* 
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officer, but little efteemed by the Athenian people becaufe 
he was poor, drew many of the cities of Sicily to fide with 

{hem, fo that at laft the ifland was divided into two factions* 
the one friends, the other enemies, to the ftate of Athens ; 
as for the Syracufans, who were at the head of the latter, 
they depended chiefly on the fuccours they had demanded 
from Greece 5 the Corinthians readily promifed and fent 
them affiftance, and alfo fent embaffadors to Sparta to car 
operate with thofe whom the Syracufans had fent thither ; 
but the Spartans, not caring to offend the Athenians fur- 
ther, hefitated much at their proportions, till Alcibiades 
informed them of the Athenian defigns ; then they dif- 
patched Gylippus with a fmajl body of troops to affift the 
Syracufans, and at the fame time determined to renew 
the war with Athens and to invade Attica itfelf : this was 

* * 

the nrft ftep to the ruin of Athens, for by the perfuafion 
of the fame perfon they determined to fortify Decelea a 
caftle in Attica, which hindered the inhabitants of Athens 
from returning from their farms when the enemy was with- 
drawn, cut off their fupplies from their filver mines at 
Laurium, and ferved as a receptacle for all the malecon- 
tents, and indeed for all the banditti in the neighbourhood. 





is ftrange, that this was never thought of before, and 

at it fhould be refolved on now at the recommendation 
of Alcibiades, who in a fhort time had gained as great or 
greater credit at Sparta than he had ever at Athens. He 
procured this confidence by addicting himfelf to their cu- 
ftoms, by conforming to them in his drefs and manner of 



g, and in fhort by throwing off every thing which 
feemed to fpeak him an Athenian, and going more heartily 
than any of the Lacedaemonians themfelves did into fuch 
meafures as had a dire£t tendency to their deftruc~tion. 
Towards the end of the year, the army in Sicily being 
much weakened, the generals fent to demand a fupply of 

money and horfemen, which the Athenians readily de- 
creed ; this was the feventeenth year after the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnefian war 

Nicias, having received the fuccours he demanded, failed 
to Syracufe, where he had feveral rencounters with the 
townfmen, but had the better of them in all 5 the Athenian 
fleet failing into the haven of Syracufe, a very brifk a&ion 
happened, in which Lamachus was killed : after which 
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Nicias, caufing new works to be thrown up before the 
place, ftreightned the Syracufans fo much, that they thought 
of capitulating, but in the interim Gylippus with his Spar- 
tan fuccours arrived. In Greece, the Athenians, in fiipn 
port of their allies the Argives, invaded the territory of 
Epidaurus, and thereby openly broke the truce which had 
hitherto, though in a doubtful manner, fublifted between 
them and the Lacedaemonians., Gylippus, by dint of con- 
duct,, defeated the defigns of Nicias againft Syracufe, who 
notwithftanding began to form new projects, and to ex- 
ert his utmoft (kill, though in a very bad ftate of health, 
for furthering the Athenian affairs in that ifland. New 
fupplies were in the mean time decreed to him at Athens, 

Demofthenes and Eurymedon being joined in commiifion 
with him, the latter failed in the midft of winter with 

ten gallies and a great fum of money into Sicily ; De- 
mofthenes remained behind, being employed in providing 
all things neceflary for a great fleet, which was to be 
fent thither in the fpring. A fmall one in the mean time, 
confiding of twenty gallies, was fent to cruize on the coaft 
of Peloponnefus, and thefe were all the remarkable things 

which happened in the eighteenth year of the war k . 

Early in the fpring, Agis king of Sparta, at the head 
of a very numerous army of Lacedaemonians, Corinthi- 
ans, and other nations of Peloponnefus, invaded Attica, 

and,' according to the advice which Alcibiades had given, 
feized, and fortified Decelea, which ftood at an equal di- 

ftance from Athens and the frontiers of Boeotia. In the 

mean time, the Athenians feemed lefs concerned for their 
own fafety than for their conquefts in Sicily 5 for they or- 
dered a fleet of thirty (hips to be equipped for fpoiling the 

coafts of Peloponnefus, at the fame time that they fent De- 
mofthenes with fixty of their own gallies and five belonging 
to the ifland of Chios to fupport Nicias, and to carry on 
effectually the war againft the Syracufans, who about this 
time received a powerful fuccour from the Peloponnelians, 
When Demofthenes arrived, he found things in a very de- 
clining way, Nicias having fome time before fuftained fome 
lofs at fea, wherewith himfelf arid his army were much 
difpirited, though it had been occailoned chiefly by the 
warmth of other commanders, who paid too little regard 
to the general's orders. Demofthenes, who commanded 

the fupply, affected to cenfure Nicias's conduct, as if he had 

wanted 
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wanted activity, and was not at all defirqus of carrying on 
the war ; to fhew therefore of how different a difpofition 
himfelf was, he would caufe Epipolae to be attacked, and ' 
that too in the night, which was accordingly done, but 
with very bad fuccefs ; for all fpeaking the fame language, 
they were unable to diftinguifti foe from friend, fo that a 
mighty flaughter happened, which exceedingly weakened 
the Athenian fleet, Demofthenes was then for failing a- 
way as faft as poflible, conceiving that, fince himfelf could 
do nothing, there was nothing to be done in Sicily ; Ni- 
cias on the contrary infifted pofitively on continuing the 
fiege, Eurymedon joined with Demofthenes, but Nicias 
could not be prevailed on to depart from his fentiment j 
which was, that the Athenians, having once fat down before 
a town, ought not to rife without taking it. The true mo- 
tive, however, to his obftinate behaviour was his old ap- 
prehenfions of the people of Athens ; he remembered how 
they baniflied two generals for coming from Sicily before, 
though they had all the reafon in the world for what they 
did ; he chofe therefore to truft fortune, ficknefs, and the 
enemy, rather than the people of Athens. Yet when they 
received certain intelligence, that Gylippus, with a body of 
Spartans and other Peloponnefian troops, was arrived, Ni- 
cias agreed that it was fit to depart, and immediately there- 
upon orders were iflued to the army ; but juft as they were 
ready to retire, an eclipfe of the moon happened, which 

terrified Nicias, who was a very fuperftitious man, fo much, 
that he would needs keep the army there feven and twenty 

days longer. The Syracufans, as foon as they were in- 
formed of this, attacked the Athenian camp, and provo- 
ked them to fight both by land and fea. At laft a naval 
engagement happened, in which Eurymedon was flain ; and 
though Gylippus and his fquadron were beaten, in confe- 
quence of which the Athenians erected a trophy, yet they 
had apparently the worft of it, fince the Syracufans and 
their allies immediately bent all their endeavours to (hut 
them up in the port. Nicias and Demofthenes, feeing the 
miferable condition in which they were, concluded at laft 
to draw their forces into a fmaller camp nearer their {hips, 
that they might be at hand to aflift each other ; and when 



this was done, they refolved to venture another engage- 




ment at fea, in hopes of breaking through ; but in ca 
they were fo unfortunate as to fail therein, they determi- 
ned with themfelves to burn their veffels, and to march 

©v« land to Catana | according to this refolution they at- 
tacked 
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tacked the Syracufans in therhoiitfi of the haven with won- 
derful bravery and refolution, the land armies being fpecla- 
tors on both fides. This was the moft bloody battle, and 
by far the rftoft obftiriate which the Athenians 7 had ever 

fought ; in it they funk and burnt many of the enemies 
■Reet, but were the'mfelves fo much weakened, that though 

the generals refolved to hazard another engagement, yet 

the men abfolutely refufed to go on board, alledging, that 

it was impoflible for them to undergo two fervices at once. 




It was thereupon determined to retire the next night 

land, which if they had done, it is very probable they 
might have efcaped ; but being deceived by the induftry of 
Herrriocrates, they put it off till the third day after. Ni- 
cias with his troops led the van, Demofthenes brought up 
the rear, but the Syracufans preffed fo hard upoii them* 



that Demofthenes was forced to halt, whereupon he drew 

up his forces in order of battle ; but, the Syracufans fur- 
rounding him, and rriariy of his men beginning to defert, 

he thought fit to capitulate, arid having ftipulated that none 

of his men mould be put to death on any pretence whatfo- 
ever, he and his troops to the number of fix thoufand yield- 
ed up their arms and became prifoners. The next day the 
Syracufans overtook Nicias, who thereupon encamped on 
an eminence, and difpofed all things for making the belt 
defence he could ; Gylippus immediately fent to inform 
him that Demofthenes had furrendered, and advifed him to 
do the like, which he refufed ; but he offered to give hofta- 



ges for the repayment of the expence of the war to the Sy- 
racufans, if they would fuffer him and his army to retire j 

but this was refufed him, whereupon he continued his 
march fighting as he went, till he arrived at the river Afi- 
narus, where the foldiers, throwing thenifelves in without 
any order, miferably deftrOyed each other, and were at the 
fame time killed without mercy by the enemy, fo that they 

periihed by hundreds, without making any effort for their 
lives. Nicias him felf furrendered to Gylippus. When the 
Syracufans returned to the city, the Sicilians preffed vio~ 
lently to have the generals put to death, which the Lace- 
daemonians, and efpecially Gylippus, oppofed as much as 
they were able, out of generofity with regard to Demo- 
fthenes, who was the moft bitter enemy of the Spartans, 

. and who, as we have before (hewn, projected the feizing 
of Pylus ; out of gratitude with refpedt to Nicias, who had 
ever been a friend to Lacedsemon, and who had been the 

chief author of the peace. At laft 5 if we may believe Thucy- 

dides, 



■ 
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dides, the Syracufans prevailed, and Nicias and Demo- 
fthenes were put to death. Plutarch lays, they killed them 
felves in prifon (M). Of the foldiers, who were made pri 

foners 



(M) The chara&er and fervices of Nicias are fufficiently fettled 
in the text ; here therefore we fliall fpeak only of his misfortunes, 
which were derived from the fear of the people and his fuperftiti- 
©n ; he carried with him into Sicily one Stilbides a philofopher, 
who had Weaned him from many of his follies, and had poflibly 
faved him at laft, if he had lived ; but happening to die fometime 
before the laft defeat at Syracufe, Nicias had no body about hint 

who could account for an eclipfe of the moon ; for as to ecjipfes 

of the liin, Pericles had put their being ominous out of every bo- 
dy's head by an a&ion mentioned in note K. In their laft retreat, 
Nicias in the midft of his misfortunes behaved with the greateft 
dignity and compofure j after he was taken prifoner, perceiving 
that the Syracufans continued ftill to maffacre his foldiers, though 
they were abfolutely in their power ; he threw himfelf at the 
feet of Gylippus, whom he addreffed in thefe words : In the midft 
of victory, O Gylippus, fufFer yourfelf to be touched with pity, 

not of me, whom an excefs of mifery has made famous, but of 
thofe unhappy Athenians. Confider, that fortune is never fo 
changeable as in war, and do not forget how the Athenians, 
whenever they got the better of the Lacedaemonians, always ufed 
their victories with moderation and generofity. The Lacedaemo- 
nian, moved at this, raifed up Nicias, and gave orders that the 

daughter fhould ceafe, but thofe orders were very indifferently 
obeyed, many hundreds being killed afterwards. Authors differ 
exceedingly about the melancholy cataftrophe of this great man. 

Thucydides fays, that the Syracufans, againft Gylippus's will, 

put Nicias and Demofthenes to death, or, as the word literally 
fignifies, cut their throats. Plutarch tells us, that one Timaeus 
* wrote, that Hermocrates fent the generals word that the Syracu- 
fans would put them to death, and that thereupon they flew them- 

felves. Diodorus Siculus is ftill wider from Thucydides than any 
of the reft, for he makes Gylippus the author of their death, 
againft the will of the wifeft of the Syracufans, and has inferted an 
oration of his to that purpofe. Juftin from Trogus Pompeius fays, 
that Demofthenes flew himfelf, but that Nicias fubmitted, and 
was made prifoner ; undoubtedly Thucydides deferves moft cre- 
dit j with his account of the matter therefore we will clofe this 
note : " Nicias and Demofthenes they killed againft Gylipus's 
will. For Gylippus thought the victory would be very nonour- 
able, if, over and above all his/other fuceefs, he could carry 
home both the generals of the enemy to Lacedaemon. And if 

fell out, that one of them, Demofthenes, was their greateft 

'* enemy,. 



it 



it 



it 
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foners, numbers were put to death, many fent to work in 
the quarries, and a very few returned by ftealth to the fea- 
ports, and from thence made their efcapes to Athens. This 
was the end of the Sicilian war, wherein the Athenians loft 
not the conqueft they aimed at, or that reputation which 
they had fo long maintained, but their fleet, their army, 
and their generals. When advice of thefe lofles came to 
Athens, they were for a long time not believed 5 but when 
the thing could be no longer doubted of, they grew very 
angry with thofe who had advifed the war, and with lueh 
a3 had pretended to publifti prophecies and oracles in favour 
of it ; they refolved, however, to take all neceflary mea- 
sures for fupporting the dignity of the ftate, to leave the 
adminiftration of affairs to grave and wife perfons, to live 
with great frugality at home, and to treat their confede- 
rates better abroad ; the expediency of thefe refolutions ap- 
peared fuddenly, for as foon as the news of the defeat in 
Sicily was fpread throughout Greece, all fuch as had been 
confederates with Athens began to fliew their diflike of her, 
while the Lacedaemonians were preparing by all means 
whatfoever to carry on the war With greater vigour than 
before. The Athenians caufed the promontory of Sunium 
to be fortified with all diligence, cut down vaft quantities of 

timber, and wrought hard to equip a new fleet, with which 

preparations ended the nineteenth year of the Peloponnefian 

war. 



" enemy, for the things he had done in the ifland and at Pylus j 
u and the other upon the fame occafion their greateft friend. For 
Nicias had greatly laboured to have thofe prifoners which were 
"taken in the ifland to be fet at liberty, by perfuading the Athe- 
*' nians to peace : For which caufe the Lacedaemonians were in- 
* 6 clined to love him.. And it was principally in confidence of 
" that, that he rendered himfelf to Gylippus. But certain Sy* 
" racufans (as it is reported) fome of them for fear (becaufe they 
" had been tampering with him) left being put to the torture he 



it 



C( 



might bring them into trouble, whereas they were now 
<s enough ; and . others (efpecially the Corinthians) fearing he 
might get away, by corruption of one or other (being wealthy), 
and work them fome mifchief afrefli, having perfuaded their 
confederates to the fame, killed him. For thefe, or for caufes 
near unto thefe, was he put to death, being the man, that of 
all the Grecians of my time had leait deferved to be brought to 
fo great a degree of mifery {93)". 



«< 
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. (93) Thucyd. lib. vii. prop. fin. Diodor. lib. xiii. Pint, in 
vit. Nic. Juftin. lib. iv. c, v. 
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In the beginning of the next year, the Chians fought to re- 
volt from Athens, and to put themfelves under the pro- 
tection of the Lacedaemonians, with a view to which they 
fent privately embafladors to the latter, who, in concert 
with their allies, promifed to fend fuch a fleet as might pro- 
tect them ; but this promife was eafier made than kept, 
and befides, the Athenians got notice of it in the mean- 
time, and fent a fleet to Chios. The general of this fleet 
reproached the inhabitants of that ifland with their perfidy, 
which they ftifly denied, and indeed the greater part of the 
people of Chios knew nothing of what had been tranfa&ed 
with the Lacedaemonians. But the Athenian general, to 
put the bufinefs out of difpute, infifted, that they fhould 
fend their quota to join the fleet of Athens, whereupon they 
were conftrained to fit out immediately feven gallics, and 
to fend them as he directed. After this the Athenians had 
feveral fmall fuccelTes at fea, which not a little difcouraged 
the Peloponnefians, who would fhortly have loft all their 
refolution, if Alcibiades had not exerted his eloquence to 
perfuade them to carry on the war. He advifed them to 

fend him with a fmall fleet to Ionia, where he promifed 
to engage the cities to revolt from the Athenians, and to 

negotiate a league between Sparta and the great king, from 
whence he afliired them, that fuch advantages would be 
derived as muft effectually fink their rival. The Lacedae- 
monians coming at laft into his meafures, he pafled ov 
as he had propofed, into Ionia, and there actually efFe<Sted 

a great part of what he had promifed, which ftruck the 
Athenians with fuch a panic, that they inftantly ordered 

a thoufand talents, which had hitherto been referved un- 
touched, to be laid out in the fervice of the war, for which 
alfo.they made other great preparations. As foon as they 
were able they fent feveral fquadrons of mips to fea, with 
directions to reduce, firft of all, fuch places as had revolt- 
ed, and then to act generally againft the Peloponnefians ; 
mo ft of thefe fquadrons were fuccefsful, fo that Lefbos, 
Clazomene, and other places, which, upon the profpect of 
the downfal of Athens, had revolted from her, were con- 
ftrained to fall under her dominion again. Alcibiades in 
the mean time acquitted himfelf well to the Lacedemo- 
nians, by drawing Tifiaphernes the king of Perfia's lieute- 
nant into a league with them. The, Spartans, however, 
Were difpleafed with the terms' thereof, and fought to 

have them altered, which gave the Perfians much diftafte. 
The hatred which Agis had conceived againft Alcibiad 
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for debauching his wife, began now to produce terrible ef- 
fects 5 for he perfuaded the Lacedaemonians to. fend orders 
to their general in Ionia to put the Athenian to death, not- 
withftanding all the fervice he had done their ftate. Alci 
biades, gaining fome intelligence of this, retired to Tifla- 
phernes, and laying afide the Lacedaemonian, as he had 
formerly done the Athenian, he became now a perfect Per- 

fian ; and, by the politenefs of his addrefs, gained fo much 
on Tiflaphernes, who was a profefled enemy to the Greeks, 
that he ftiled his gardens of pleafure, after he had been at 
vaft expence in adorning them, Alcibiades, by. which name 
they went ever afterwards. When the Athenian perceived, 
that Tiflaphernes placed a mighty confidence in him, he 
gave him a juft light into the affairs of Greece ; he told 
him, it was not for the intereft of the Perfian king that 
Athens mould be deftroyed, but, on the contrary, that fhe 
and Sparta might be maintained as rivals to each other, that 
the Greeks might never have an opportunity of turning their 
arms upon his mafter ; but if it fhould at any time be found 
convenient to rely upon one of them, he advifed him to 
truft Athens, becaufe me would be content with the domi- 
nion of the fea ; whereas the pride of the Spartans would 
always inftigate them to new conquefts, and efpecially ex- 
cite a defire of fetting all the Greek cities at liberty. For the 
prefent he put them upon detaining a part of the pay which 
had been promifed to the Peloponnefian feamen, that they 
might thereby be kept in dependence, as alfo to counter- 
mand the order given to the Phoenician fleet to join that of 
Peloponnefus. When Tiflaphernes had given into thefe 

councils, Alcibiades privately wrote to fome of the officers 

of the Athenian-army which lay at Samos, intimating, that 
he was now treating with the Perfian on their behalf, ad- 
ding, that he cared not to return to his country till the de- 



mocracy was abolifhed. The reafon offered by him to 



engage the Athenians to this proceeding, was, that the 
Perfian king liked not a democracy, but would immediate- 
ly truft and aflift Athens, if the government was put into 
the hands of a few. Phrynicus the Athenian general, having 
a great antipathy to Alcibiades, and dreading his return, 
refolved to let nothing flip which might prevent it ; he 
therefore not only gave his opinion againft the propofition 
which Alcibiades had made, but alfo difcovered it to Aftyo- 
chus who commanded the Lacedaemonian troops; this man, 
being brought over to the intereft of Tiflaphernes, revealed 

Phrynicus's treachery Alciabiades upon this wrote again 

to 
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to his correfpondents at Samos, charging their general with 
treachery, and betraying his country.. Phrynicus, when 
he had information of this, wrote a fecond time to Aftyo- 
chus, reproaching him with betraying him and difcovering 
what he had formerly acquainted him with in confidence, 
and offered him notwithstanding to betray the army he 
commanded at Samos^ which lay in an open town, to the 

Lacedaemonians ; which piece of intelligence Aftyochus in- 
ftantly revealed to Alcibiades. Phrynicus being aware of 
this,told his foldiers, that the Lacedaemonians were about 
to attack them by land and fea, and that therefore they 
fhould throw up with all diligence a ftrong intrenchment 

round the town to defend themfelves, which immediately 

they did, fo that, when Alcibiades wrote again concerning 
Phrynicus's fecond treachery, his letters were difbelieved, 
becaufe the general had taken fuch care for their fafety. 
Such were the chieftains of Greece in thefe times, how un- 
like ihofe who broke the power of Pedia, and abandoned 
their country rather than live in it in a ftateof dependence? 
the Athenians, always prone to novelty, on the arrival of 

Pifanderand the otherdeputies from the army, who brought 

with them the propofitions of Alcibiades, diffolved the de- 
mocracy, in defence of which they had fo often and 
bravely fought, or rather refolved todifTolve it, for it flood 
yet a fmall time. The iflue of their prefent debates was, 
that Pifander with ten deputies mould return and treat with 
Alcibiades and TifTaphernes, that it might be known on 
what terms the king of PerfrVs fricndfliip might be de- 
pended on ' y and in cafe they were reafonable to declare* 
that the Athenians would veft the fovereignty in the hands 
of a few. But before their arrival Alcibiades difcovered, 
that TifTaphernes did not incline to help the Athenians at 
prefent on any terms, becaufe they had been lately fuc- 
cefsful, and Alcibiades himfelf had taught him to help ai* 
ways the weaker party \ when Alcibiades perceived this, 
he fet up fuch high demands in the name of the Perfian, 
that the Athenians themfelves broke off the treaty, where- 
by he preferved both their friendfhip and that of TifTapher- 
nes. When Pifander and his collegues came to the army 
at Samos, they engaged them to favour the fcheme for 
the alteration of government, and procured a commiflion 
to themfelves to overturn all the democratic governments 
that were under the dominion of Athens* When they 
came back to the city, they found their confederates 
had almoftdone their work without them, partly by cajoling 

U ?. the 
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the people, and partly by privately taking off, or in plain 
terms affaffinating, fuch as were ftanch friends to the peo- 
ple. It was at firft propofed, that only the dregs of the 
people mould lofe their authority, which was to be vefted 
in five thoufand of the in oft wealthv, who were for the 
future to be reputed the people ; but when Pifander and 
his aflbciates found the ftrength of their party, they deter- 
mined to carry matters further, and to erect an oligarchy. 
In the mean time, Oropus, a flrong city on the borders of 
Bceotia, revolted from the Athenians, whereby all Euboea 
was in danger, the inhabitants thereof being defirous to 

revolt, and the difturbances at Athens giving them hopes to 
do it with impunity. In the mean time, the twentieth year 
ended of the Peloponnefian war k . 

When Pifander and his aflbciates firft came from the 
army, they accufed Phrynicus to the Athenians, and pro- 
cured him to be recalled ; he was a man of confummate 
parts and prudence, and, according to Thucydides, as ho- 

neft as the iniquities of the times would permit. On his 

return, finding the temper of the people, he became an 

enemy to democracy, in hopes that, if he had a hand in 
fettling an oligarchy, Alcibiades would be afraid to truft 
it ; there was likewife at Athens one Antiphon, a man of 

fuch mighty parts and eloquence, that the people were 

afraid of him to fuch a degree, that he was conftrained 
to avoid fpeaking in public, and to manage his con- 
cerns by other hands ; this man devifed a new frame of 
government, and having communicated it to Pifander, 
they contrived together a method whereby to eftablifh it. 
With this view the latter, who was become very popular, 
propofed, that ten men fhould be elected with full power to 
frame, model, and alter laws ; this being done, thefe 
ten appointed an aflembly of the people at Colonus, a place 
without the city. When they came ' together there, in- 
ftead of propofing to them a body of laws, they offered 
them only this one, That every Athenian might fpeak 
his mind freely, i. e. without danger from any of the 
laws; which being aftented to, Pifander produced his 
fcheme, which was, that the old form of government 

fhould be diflblved, and that five Prytanes might be elected ; 
that thefe five fhould chufe a hundred ; that each of the 
hundred fiiould chufe three ; that the four hundred thus 

elected 

k Thucyd. lib. vii. viii. Diodor. lib, xiii, Plut. vit. Nic. & 
Alcibiad, Corn. Nepos, vit. Alcibiad, 
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elected fliouW become a fenate with fupreme power, and 

fhould confult the rive thoufand only, when and on fuch 
matters as they thought fit. Here was an end of the 
old government of Athens, which was grown into diflike 
with the people, who were notwithftanding not over- fond 
of the new; but thofe who were for it, being fuch as 
were men of great parts, found means to eftablifti it 
by force ; for when the people were gone out of the city 
to their ordinary employments, the four hundred, having 
each a dagger concealed under his veft, attended by a 



guard of a hundred and twenty men, entered fuddenly 
into the fenate- houfe, diflblved the old fenate, paid them 
their falary, and turned them out, which once efte&ed, 
the commons were conftrained to fubmit, not knowing 
what to do, or to whom to apply. The new fenate chofe 
Prytanes, or prefidents out of their own body, and began 
to eftablifti themfelves after the mode of moft new go- 
vernments, by blood, bonds, and banifhment ; yet thefe 
feverities, though they were illegal, were not exceflive, 
and, as foon as their enemies were removed, the four 

hundred ruled gently enough. They fent embaffadors to 
Agis, who lay with the Lacedaemonian army at Decelea, 
to acquaint him that they were ready to treat of a peace, 
and that the Spartans might better rely on them than 
on the democracy 5 but Agis was of another opinion, 
he could not imagine that the Athenians, who had ftickled 
fo much for democracy, would fubmit patiently to an 
oligarchy, eftablifhed rather through the arts of a few, 
than according to the general inclination of the citizens ; 
he therefore gave no anfwer to the embafladors fent 

the four hundred, but having fignified his thoughts 
of the matter to the Lacedaemonians, procured a great 
recruit to be fent him into Attica. On the arrival of 
thefe fuccours, he marched boldly to Athens, not at all 
queftioning, but that the enemies of the oligarchy would 
raife a fedition on his approach, and either fubvert the 
government, or fo weaken and diftracT: the city, that the 
Lacedaeomonians might eafily take it ; but he was quickly 
convinced of his mittake, for the people of Athens when 
he approached their walls, and fent fome advance- parties 
to ilcirmifti with them, attacked and routed thofe parties, 
and appeared afterwards before their city with fuch or- 
der and intrepidity* *hat Agis, after receiving fome lofs, 
was conftrained to retire again to his old poft, from 
whence he fent back the la ft forces he received to La- 

U 3 cedaemon. 
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cedaemon. After this the four hundred fent embaffadors 
to him again, concerning whofe negotiations we can fay 
nothing, except that they were treated with greater ci- 
vility than before. The four hundred, knowing well 
that the army at Samos were generally inclined to de 
mocracy, fent ten deputies thither to appeafe them 
perfuading them, that the government, now fubfifting at 
Athens, was only the be ft fort of democracy, the dernier 
refort not being in the four hundred, but in the five 
thoufand, a larger number than had ever affembled while 
the power was in the people ; but thefe deputies were 

hardly gone from Athens before deputies of the army 
arrived there, fignifying, that they had reftored the de- 
mocracy at Samos, and that they were refolved to ad- 
here to that form of government, for which the four 
hundred fent fome of thefe deputies to prifon j but 
Carias who came from the army made his efcape and 

got thither again, making a frightful report of the ftate 
of things at Athens ; upon which a fedition enfued, that 
might have been very fatal to the ftate ; but mode- 
rate men interpofing, the generals Thrafybulus and 
Thrafyllus contented themfelves with taking an oath of 
all the foldiers to do their utmoft to reftore the power 
to the people, to fight againft the Peloponnefians and 
other enemies of Athens, and never to yield obedience 
to, or have any correfpondence with, the four hundred. 
They greatly encouraged their forces to be fteady 



- * 



meafures they had taken, by reprefentino; to them, th 



they had not deferred their city, but their city them ; 
that their ftrength was fuperior to any that could be fent 



gainft them by the four hundred, and that queftionlefs 
on the public faith Alcibiades would come to them, and 
procure them aid from Tiffaphernes and the king. Thefe 
difcourfes had their effect, the foldiers came unanimoufly 
into all that was required of them, chofe new officers 
that might be depended on, and when their generals re«* 
quired it, went and offered battle to the Peloponnefians, 
At the requeft of Thrafybulus they recalled Alcibiades, 
who, on his arrival, made a moft eloquent fpeech to the 
army, ftiewing them the true fource of his misfortunes, 
the injuftice of their countrymen, and the great danger of 
the ftate. Above all things he magnified the power and 
good will of Tiffaphernes, though he knew he had little 
authority for it, yet he could not be faid to deceive his 

countrymen, becaufe by this very method he compelled 

Tiffaphernes 
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Tiflaphernes to become their friend, inftilling fuch a 
of jealoufy into the Peloponnefians, as made them no longer 
able to treat that lord either with confidence or civility. 
The foidiers, bewitched by his fine words, created him 





eneral with full power j and conceiving that with him 
they carried victory along with them, talked of nothing 
but failing directly to Athens, and reftoring the ancient 
form of government there. Alcibiades oppofed this ex- 
travagant meafure, he told the foidiers, that, fince they 
had chofen him their general, he muft return to Tifla- 
phernes, in order to difpofe things for the making a fpeedy 
end of the war. The army came readily into this, as 

they did into every thing he defired of them, and he 
departed accordingly ; when he came to Tiflaphernes, he 
gave him to underftand, that matters were now quite 
changed, and that it was in the power of the Athenians 

to be either great friends, or very troublefome enemies, 
to the fubjeds of the king, and that, whether they fliould 
be either one or the other, depended entirely on his 

management. Thus he made himfelf formidable to the 
Perfians by boafting of the Athenian power, and neceflary 
to the Athenians by the difplay of his intereft with the 
Perfians. As to the Peloponnefians, their affairs went 
wrong every- where, and all through the procurement of 
Alcibiades ; their army mutinied and forced their general 

to fly to a fanctuary ; Tiflaphernes with-held their pay 



and deluded them with promifes of a fleet ; they on the 
other hand diftrufted Tiflaphernes, and neither knew what 
meafures to take, nor whom to truft. When Alcibiades 
came back to the Athenian army, he difpofed them to hear 
reafon, and not only to hear it, but to act according to it. 
The deputies from Athens had ftayed all this while at De- 

los, being afraid of going to the army, as indeed they well 



might, the foidiers having pafled a vote to put them 
death. On the motion of Alcibiades, however, they were 
allowed to come and deliver their meflage ; but no fooner 

had they done this, than the army cried out as vehemently 

as ever, that they would have no intercourfe with the 

tyrants, but fail to Athens and reftore the government ; 
but Alcibiades ftill interpofed, he fliewed, that, if fuch a 
courfe was taken, all Ionia and the Hellefpont would be 
immediately loft, fo that if they pretended to be true 

patriots, they muft remain where they were and defend 

the dominions of the ftate. To the deputies he gave this 

anfwer, that they fhould immediately return to Athens, 

4 and 
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and acquaint the four hundred, that they were commanded 
to refign their power and to reftore the fenate they had 
ejected ; that as to the live thoufand, they might retain 
their authority, provided they ufed it with moderation, 

and that they mould remember to look well to the con- 
cerns of their country at home, fince, if they betrayed 
Attica, or the army deferted Athens, a reconciliation 
would not reftore the mifchiefs fuch wrong fteps might 
create. On the return of thefe deputies to Athens, all 
things were in confufion, few regarding the public^ almoft 
all anxious for their particular intereft. Phrynicus, know- 
ing upon what terms he flood with Alcibiades, laboured 
to maintain the government in being ; while others en- 
deavoured all they could to gratify the army. The for 



mer were the ftronger party, and that they might make 



a proper ufe of their ftrength, they difpatched away em- 
baffadors to Sparta, defiring peace upon any terms ; they 
likewife ordered the Pyraeum to be fortified towards 
the fea, upon which Ther^menes, who was at the head of 
the other party, cried out, that they were about to betray 
the city to the enemy, which was rendered the more pro- 
bable, by the coming of a fleet of forty Peloponnefian 
fhips upon the coaft ; nor was he much in the wrong, 
for the four hundred fought firft to maintain themfelves in 
the fovereignty they had acquired j but if that could not be 
done, to preferve at leaft the city under their dominion ; 
and in cafe that likewife failed, to make a compofition for 
themfelves by giving it up to the Peloponnefians j for at 
all events they were refolved to prevent a popular govern- 
ment from being reftored, not doubting, that if once that 
was done, they fhould fall victims. Phrynicus, who 
was fent at the head of the embafly to Sparta, being able 
to affect nothing, returned, and on his return was ftab- 
bed in the forum ; after which Theramenes and his 
party, growing bolder, feized the chiefs of the four hun- 
dred, upon which a tumult enmed, which had like to 
have proved fatal to the city, had not Thucydides the 
Pharfalian interpofed, and engaged the people to be quiet. 
The foldiers, however, infifted on demoliming the new 
works in the port, which for the fake of fafety was per- 
mitted. The next day the four hundred, tho' in great fear, 
afiembled in the fenate-houfe, and fent fome of the mem- 



bers to appeafe the people, promifing to fet all things right 



and to make every thing eafy ; in order to which they pro 
pofed that they mould be allowed to ehufe five thoufand 

men. 
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men, who mould ele& four hundred by turns to govern 
the ftate, befeeching their countrymen not to deftroy them- 
felves by giving up the city to the enemy. With much ado 
an agreement was made, that, at a day certain, a general 
aflembly mould be convoked for fettling the ftate, but when 
that day came and the aflembly was convened, news was 
brought, that the Lacedaemonian fleet fteered directly 
for Salamis, which put all things in confufion again ; for, 
inftead of deliberating upon the matter they came about, 
they ran in crouds down to the port, where they perceived 
that the fleet bore away for Euboea, whither immediately a 
fleet from Athens was fent under the command of Thymo- 
chares 5 but this fleet had little fuccefs, for being attacked 

by the Peloponnefiaris without, and betrayed by the Erc- 
trians on more, they were miferably defeated, twenty-two 
Clips out of thirty-fix being taken, moft of the others de- 
ftroyed and all Euboea, except Oreus, revolting. When 
this news came to Athens, the wife and the unwife gave 
up all things for loft, the defeat at Sicily feeming a fmall 
thing to this, becaufe they had now neither fleet nor army, 
and had loft Euboea, from whence the city received greater 
fupplies than from Attica itfelf 5 certain it is, that if the 
Spartans had known their own ftrength, they would have 
failed directly to Athens and put an end to the war 5 but 
being always flow, and efpecially fo in naval affairs, they 
gave the Athenians time, which of all things they wanted 
moft : when they had gained this, they wrought fo hard at 
their gallies, that in a (hort fpace they equiped a fleet of 
twenty fail j the power of the four hundred they abolimed 
by law, conferred the fovereignty on the five thoufand, and 
acled in all other refpects, efpecially in recalling Alcibiades, 
with fuch prudence, moderation, and firmnefs, that Thu- 
cydides thinks the commonwealth never enjoyed fo happy a 
temperature as at this time. Pifander and the reft of the 
vehement fticklers for oligarchy withdrew unheeded to the 
enemy. But it is now time to return to the army and fleet 
at Samos, and to the view of thofe things which were per- 
formed in Ionia. Tiflaphernes going to Afpendus, where 

the Phoenician fleet lay, gave out, that he would comply 
exactly with all the promifes he had made to the Pelopon- 
nefians. Alcibiades, however, perfuaded the Athenians 
that he meant nothing lefs, and either with a view to make 
this probable to them, or that he might indeed bring it to 
pafs, failed with thirteen gallies to Afpendus, where he held 
frequent conferences with the Perfian lieutenant, embroil- 
ing 
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ing him thereby fo effectually with the Peloponnefians, and 

they with him, that he deftroyed all their affairs. In his 
abfence an engagement happened between the Peloponne- 
fian fleet under the command of Mindarus, which confifted 
of feventy- three fail, a^d that of Athens under the com- 
mand of Thrafybulus, confirming only of fifty-five ; at firft 
the Peloponnefians had the advantage, linking fome of the 
Athenian (hips, and running others on more ; but purfuing 
the advantage too eagerly and breaking their line, the Athe- 
nians fupplied by their great fkill in maritime affairs their 

defe&in force, and entirely defeated the Peloponnefians, 

taking twenty-one of their mips - f it is true, they loft fifteen 
of their own, but a vi&ory at this time, though dear 
bought, was a prodigious advantage, it raifed the hopes of 
the Athenians, gave new life to their affairs, and faved all 
Ionia and the Hellefpont : a few days afterwards the Athe- 
nians took eight gallies coming from Byzantium which had 
revolted, prefently after they reduced that city, and grie- 
voufly fined its inhabitants for their difobedience. Alcibia- 
des, returning with his thirteen gallies, took nine more 
from the fleet, with which fquadron he conftrained the Ha- 

JicarnafTeans to pay a large fum of money, and fortified 
Cos. The news of thefe advantages coming to Athens 
mightily enlivened the people, and infpired them with hopes 
of recovering Euboea and putting an honourable end to the 
war. Thefe events fell out in the fummer of the twenty- 
firft year of the war, and here we take leave of our old and 
fure guide Thucydides, who concludes his hiftory at this 
point of time. The hiftory of the Peloponnefian war was 
continued by Theopompus and Xenophon, the work of the 
former comprehended the events falling out in the next fe- 
venteen years, that of the latter the next twenty-eight. 
Theopompus's writings are fwallowed by time, but it may 

be a great part of their contents are preferved by Diodorus 
Siculus. The Grecian hiftory of Xenophon remains frill 
in our hands ; from thefe materials therefore, with the af- 
fiftance of Plutarch's writings, we ihall continue our me- 
moirs of the Athenian affairs L . 
Year after Doricus, admiral of the Italian gallies, paffing to the af- 
the flood fiftance of the Lacedaemonians in the Hellefpont, found the 



2'S 



3. Athenians in his way at Seftos, whereupon he fled to D 




danum, and landing his men endeavoured from the 



1 Thucyd. lib. viii. prop. fin. Diodor. Sicul. [lib, xiii. Plut. in 

vit. Alcibiad, Juftin, lib. 5. 
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to defend his {hips, which he caufed to be hal'd on the 
beach. The Athenian fleet, however, attack'd him, and 
were upon the very point of making themfelves matters of 
all his gallies, when Mindarus the Peloponnefian admiral 
came to his affiftance with a navy of eighty-four fail. The 
Athenians thereupon relinquifhed their firft enterprife, and 
prepared for a general engagement, Thrafybulus command- 
ing the right wing, and Thrafyllus the left. Mindarus with 
his Lacedaemonian fhips had the right in the Peloponnefian 

fleet, and Doneus with the Syracufan gallies were in the 
left, Pharnabazus with a Perfian army lay hard- by on 
the fhore, on whofe affiftance the Peloponnefians knew 

they might depend. The Athenians, notwithstanding thefe 
difadvantages, fought with great refolution, and the battle 
was yet very dubious, when a fleet of twenty fail appeared 
in view, neither party knew to whom they belonged, and 
therefore both quickned their endeavours to end the fight 
before their arrival ; when they drew near, the admiral's 
galley hoifted a purple flag, which was known by all to be- 
long to Alcibiades. The Peloponnefian fleet immediately 
broke and fled, the Athenians took ten fhips, and, if a 
mighty tempeft had not arifen, would have taken many more, 
Mindarus was conftrained to run his fhips into any port, 
, and marched with his men to join Pharnabazus, who effec- 
tually protected them from the Athenians. The Eubceans 
having almoft generally deferted the Athenians, the Boeo- 
tians propofed to them the joining of their country by an 
artificial ifthmus to. the continent, to which they alien ted, 
and herein they fucceeded in fpight of the oppofition given 
them by the Athenians, and the rapidity of the Euripus, 
i. e. the arm of the fea they were to fill up. Theramenes 
the Athenian admiral, finding it impoffible to hinder this 
defign from taking effect, failed away to other places, par- 
ticularly to Paros, reduced them again under the Atheni- 
an government, and levied exorbitant fines upon fuch as, 
he conceived, had willingly deferted him ; after which he 
failed to join the grand fleet under the command of Thrafy- 
bulus. Some fhort time after this conjunction, advice came 
that Mindarus by the affiftance of Pharnabazus had taken 
Cyzicum by ftorm, upon which it was refolved to fail di- 
rectly thither and fight them. When therefore the Athe- 
nian fleet had coafted to Cherfonefus, and were arrived at 
Preconnefus, they anchored there all night, and having 
landed their men under the command of Chares, directed 

him to march ftrait to Cyzicum s as to the fleet they di- 
vided 
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vided it into three fquadrons, the firft led by Alcibiades, 
the fecond by Theramenes, and the third by Thrafybulus i 
Alcibiades with his fquadron failed in fight of the Pelopon- 
nefian fleet, upon which Mindarus, having with him eighty 
fail, put to fea to give him battle. Alcibiades, when the 

enemy drew near, broke and fled, whereupon the Pelo- 
ponnefians purfued him with great joy, when on a fudden 
Alcibiades made a fignal for a new line. The Peloponne- 
fians, looking about them, faw the fquadrons of Therame- 
nes and Thrafybulus, of whom they had no intelligence, 
between them ana 1 the fhore ; upon this, altering their 
courfe, they endeavoured to get into Cleros, a port near 
Pharnabazus's camp ; Alcibiades purfued them thither, 
finking and taking their fhips all the way ; when they came 
to the (hore, however, Pharnabazus fent them fuch aid, 
that the Athenians fuffered in their turns. Thrafybulus 
then landed his men to their afliftance, giving Theramenes 
orders to land alfo to join Chares, and to come with all 

fpeed to their aid. Alcibiades dealt with Mindarus and his 
Lacedaemonians, Thrafybulus fought bravely againft the 
reft of the Peloponnefians and their Perfian fuccours, not- 
withstanding they were much out- numbered and were at 

laft furrounded. In that inftant Theramenes and Chares 
came in with their foot; the battle was long and ob- 
Itinately fought, till Mindarus being killed, the Perfi- 
ans, Peloponnefians, and Lacedaemonians all fled ; and 
thus to his immortal glory Alcibiades gained a victory at fea 
and another at land on the fame day ; t and took the ene- 
my's whole fleet, and more fpoil than his and the remains 
of it could carry away. When the news of this fuccefs 
reached Athens, the people were ready to run diftradted ; 
they immediately levied an army of a thoufand foot and 
three hundred horfe, and fent thirty gallies to join Alcibi- 
ades, from whom, as he was now mafter of the fea, they 
expected all things. The Lacedaemonians conceiving right- 
ly of this war, that it would end in the deftruclion either 
of the one ftate or other, fent Endius their embaffador to 
Athens to propofe a peace. This minifter delivered him- 
felf to the alfembly of the people, after the Laconic man- 
ner, in a fiiort, plain, and excellent fpeech, wherein he 
Ihewed, that Athens had fufFered, and was like to fuffer, 
more than Sparta from this war, but inafmuch as the evils 
occafioned by war were hateful to all good men, he faid 
the Spartans dehred to free both themfelves and their neigh- 
bours, from labouring any longer under them, and that 

on 
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an this account only they had fent him to treat of peace. 
The people at firft were inclined to relifh what he faid* 
but one Cleophon, an orator, a man of mean birth, and 
formerly a {lave, but who had furreptitioufly got his name 
inferted in the roll of citizens, by a petulant harangue put 
all thoughts of peace out of their heads, and engaged them 
to fend back Endius without an anfwer. This was the laft 
ftep they had to take for perfe£Hng their ruin, for never af- 



terwards were they in any condition to refufe peace again, 
and indeed they did it now merely from the hopes they 
had, that Alcibiades would for ever conquer, and fortune, 

who had hitherto been fo unfteady, fix herfelf now to their 

fide m *. 



In the beginning of the next year, Thrafybulus, having 
repulfed Agis king of Sparta, who led an army to the gates 
of Athens, failed, with a great fleet, and a ftrong body of 
land forces on board, to Ephefus, which he attacked, but 
was forced to retreat ; he went afterwards to Lesbos and 
other places, where he had better fuccefs. The Spartans, 
in the mean time, perceiving that the war was transferred 
far from Greece, attacked Pylus by fea and land, where- 
upon the Athenians fent a fquadron under the command of 
Anytus, but he finding the wind dire&ly againft him, after 
he had been fome days at fea, returned directly to Athens 
upon which the people, according to their ufual cuftom 
condemned him to die, which fentence, however, he com- 



muted by paying a vaft fum of money, being the fir ft who 



5 



reverfed a judgment in tlfct manner. In the mean time 
the garifon of Pylus, after having made an obftinate de- 
fence, rendered upon terms; and thus the Lacedaemonians 
pulled this thorn out of their fide, after it had vexed them 
fifteen years. On the heels of this followed another 
misfortune, the Megarians furprifed Nifaea, which fo en- 
raged the Athenians, that they immediately fent an army 
into that country, though it could be of no ufe ; the Me- 
garians, by the afiiftance of the Lacedaemonians and fome 
troops from Sicily, ventured a battle, wherein they were 
moft fhamefully beaten, the Athenians killing great num- 



bers of them and committing horrid devaluations in their 

country. In the mean time, Alcibiades, Thrafybulus, and 
Theramenes, did great things in the Hellefpont and Thrace ; 
at laft they befieged Byzantium, then well fortihcd, and 

having 



m 
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having in it a Lacedaemonian garifon under the command 
of Clearchus , fome of its inhabitants, however, betrayed 

it, and let in Alcibiades and his army ; the garifon, how- 
ever, and fuch of the Byzantines as adhered to them, made 
fo gallant a refiftance, that the Athenians were on the 

point of being driven out ; which when Alcibiades faw, he 
caufed proclamation to be made, that the Byzantines ihould 
be fare in their perfons and effecls, where-upon they turned 
out the garifon, which were all put to the fword, except 
five hundred who were fent prifoners to Athens. This 
done, Alcibiades received Byzantium into favour 

In the beginning of the next year, Alcibiades and v Thc- 
ramenes returned in triumph to Athens, they brought with 
them a fleet of two hundred fhips, and fuch a load of fpoils 
as had never been feen in Athens fince the Perfian war. The 
people left their city deftitute, that they might croud to the 
port to behold Alcibiades as he landed ; old and young 

bleffed him as he went by, and the next day when he made 
an harangue in the affembly, they directed the record of 
his banilhment to be thrown into the fea, ordered the 
Eumolpides to abfolve him from the curfes he lay under, 
created him general with abfolute power, and in fine en- 
deavoured to cover him with as many favours as he had con- 
ferred benefits on them. The fweetnefs of his temper, his 
complacence towards all degrees of people, and the care he 
took of applying the immenfe riches he brought to the dif- 
charge of taxes, made the beft of the Athenians ready to 
own that he deferved the honours that were paid to him } 
neither did he long indulge to himfelf the enjoyment of 
his glory, but foon put to fea with a fleet of a hundred 
fhips, in order to do further fervice to his country. He 
was fcarce departed, when Agis king of Sparta made a bold 
attempt upon Athens ; he came with an army of twenty* 
eight thoufand men in the night to the very walls, flew 
the watch, and gained a part of the walls. The Atheni- 
ans, greatly amazed, ran to arms, and in the morning fent 
out a body of horfe, equal to the cavalry of the Pelopon- 
nefian army ; they fought under the walls and in the fight 
both of the Lacedaemonians and the Athenians ; at laft the 
Athenians prevailed, and drove the Peloponnefian cavalry 
back on their foot, whereupon Agis retired, finding it im- 
poffible to prevail againft the city. Alcibiades in the mean 

time, leaving part of his fleet under the command of An- 

tiochus 

■ 
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tiochus his pilot, with ftri& orders to do nothing till his re- 
turn, failed into the Hellefpont, to aflift fome of the cities 
which yet Hood firm to the Athenians. When he was 
gone, Antiochus, little regarding his orders, went and pro 



yoked Lyfander the Lacedaemonian admiral to fight, which 



he, finding Alcibiades was abfent, very readily did. In 
this engagement the Athenians were beat, lofing fifteen- 
fhips with Antiochus their commander. On the news of 
this defeat Alcibiades returned, and would have provoked 
Lyfander to a fecond battle, but that prudent general 
would not hazard the glory he had acquired. In the mean 
time, the Athenians, being perfuaded that this difgrace was 
owing to the indolence and luxury of Alcibiades, and liften- 
ing alfo to certain ftories they were told, that he corref- 
ponded with Pharnabazus and the Lacedaemonians, inftant* 
ly ftripped him of his command, naming ten new generals, 

among whom were Conon, Thrafybulus, and Pericles, the 
fon of the famous Pericles. Conon having demanded the 
fleet from Alcibiades, he readily yielded up his command, 
but refufed to return to Athens. He then with his own 
(hip pafled over into Thrace, built a caftle for his own fe- 

curity, and ere&ed a little principality in the fight of his 
many and potent enemies 

The next year, Conon the Athenian general engaged 
Callicratidas the fucceflbr of Lyfander in a fea-fight, where- 
in he is faid to have fhewn greater conduct, than any ad- 
miral before him had done, in the difpofition of his fleet; 
however, he was worried, loft thirty of his fhips, and was 
clofely befieged in Mitylene. News of this coming to 
Athens, the people were in great confufion; they admitted 
all forts of perfons to the freedom of their city, who would 

aflift them in this war, and with much ado equipped a great 
number of fhips, which were fent away to Samos, where 
their fleet rendezvoufed, with ftrict orders to relieve Conon 
at any rate. In obedience to thefe commands, the whole 
fleet, confiding of a hundred and fifty fail, bore away 
from Samos : Callicratidas, receiving: advice thereof and 



leaving a force fufiicient to block up the city, failed with a 
hundred and fifty fhips to Malea, a promontory of Lefbos. 
The fame night that he arrived there, the Athenian fleet 

came to Arginufae, a place over againft Lefbos. In the 
morning a general engagement enfued, which was fought 

with 
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with great obftinacy, till at laft, the Lacedaemonian ad- 
miral being funk, the Athenians gained a great victory, 
with the lofs, however, of nineteen of their own (hips with 

mo ft of the men in them ; but the Peloponnefians loft fe- 
venty-nine. It might have been expected, that the people 
of Athens would have been extremely grateful to thofe ge- 



nerals, who had gained them this victory, but the very 



•contrary happened, for Theramenes having accufed hiscol- 
legues of having taken no care to fave the dying, or to pay 
the laft rites to the dead, they were immediately recalled, 
two o&tbem, not caring to truft the people, fled, but fix 
of them returned home and ftood their tryal, alledging, 
that they were hindered by a tempeft from doing what they 
were now accufed of neglecting ; but Theramenes making 
a moft laboured and pathetic oration againft them, in which 
he now and then flopped, that the cries of thofe who la- 
mented the dead might be heard, and producing in the end 
a man who pretended to have efcaped in a meal-tub, and 
who depofed that the people when drowning defired, that 
the Athenians would' revenge them on their generals, the 



people againft law and reafon condemned them all to death. 
Socrates the philofopher was at that time one of the pry- 
tanes, and refolutely refufed to do his office. Diomedon, 
one of thofe who were condemned, rifmg up, defired to 
be heard, whereupon filence being made, he fpoke thus, 
We all of us wifh, ye -men of Athens, and wifh it from ®ur 
hearts, that the fentence pronounced againft us may iflue 
in the profperity and happinefs of this city ; but fince we 

are prevented from paying our vows for the victory, it is but 
juft and fit that you return thanks to providence for it. 
They were then all haled to execution, and fuffered like 
brave men, with great refolution, calmnefs, and fortitude; 

their names are, Diomedon, Thrafyllus, Calliades, Lyfias, 
Ariftocrates, and Pericles, the only fon of the famous Pe- 
ricles. A little while after, the madnefs of the people turn- 
ed the other way, Cleophon the demagogue, who had been 
very bufy in this matter, was killed in a fedition, upon 
which the reft who had ftirred in that affair fled, but Ca- 
lixenus, who pronounced the fentence, returned afterwards, 
and being hated by all men was farnifhed to death p. 

The next year, the Athenian fleet aflTembled at Samos 
under the command of Conon, while Lyfander took the 

command of what fleet the Peloponnefians had left; he 

being 
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being unable to fight with fo fmall a force, and having too 

great a one to lie idle, failed flrft to Thafus which he took, 
afterwards he failed to the coaft of Attica, where being 
able to do nothing of great moment, he returned to his old 
ftation, and fome time afterwards befieged and took Lam- 
pfacus. The Athenians hearing of this failed, under the 
command of Conon and Philocles, with a fleet of a hun- 
dred and eighty (hips, firft to Seftos, and then to the river 
iEgos v/here Lyfander lay, daring him to fight, which he, 
being much inferior in ftrength, refufed. While they re- 
mained here, the Athenians grew idle and carelefs, and, 
having a camp on more, fpent their time in revelling and 
■drunkennefs. Alcibiades, refiding in this neighbourhood, 
could not remain an unconcerned fpe&ator ; he came there- 
fore to the officers, and earneftly befought them to be more 
vigilant. He told them, that Lyfander was both a wife 
and a fortunate general, and that it became them to take 
care of him. They anfwered, that they wondered at his 

affurance, who was an exile and vagabond, to come and 
give laws to them, threatening, if he came any more, to 
feize him and fend him to Athens 5 they afterwards con 
eluded among themfelves what they mould do with the Pe- 
loponnefians, when they were taken prifoners, and re- 
folved, at the motion of Philocles their general, to cut off 
their right hands, or, as Plutarch fays, their right thumbs* 
that they might never be able to hold a fpear, but tug at 
an oar. Adiamantus, one of their officers, could not help 

faying, that fuch idle difcourfe was unworthy of Athe- 
nians ; for which they hated him. Some days after, Ly- 
fander, taking his opportunity, fell upon them, while they 
lay in diforder, both by fea and land, and gained one of the 
raoft complete victories recorded in hiftory ; Conon with 

eight gallies only efcaping to Cyprus. Afterwards return 
ing to Lampfacus, Lyfander put Philocles and three thou- 
fand captives, with all their officers except Adiamantus, to 
death, by the unanimous judgment of all the confederates. 
This execution over, he reduced all the cities which had 
been under the Athenian power, difmiffing all their gari- 
fons with great civility ; that going home to Athens, the 
city might be full of people, and empty of bread, when 
ever he came to befiege it, which foon after he did by fea ; 
while Agis king of Sparta came with a great land-army 
before it. For a long time the Athenians defended them- 
felves, without fo much as demanding peace. At lair, 



being fore preffed by famine, they endeavoured to treat 
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with Agis, but he referred them to Sparta : thither then 

they fent deputies, who coffered to give up all things but 
their city and port. The Lacedaemonians, however, would • 
Men to nothing, unlefs their walls were demoliftied. On 
the return of theambaffadors, Archiftratus propofed comply- 
ing with thofe terms to the aflembly, for which he was 
imprifoned, many preferring death to flavery : at length 
Theramenes undertook to treat with Lyfander, who after 

a long attendance referred him to Sparta, whither with 

fome other deputies he was prefently fent. On their arri- 
val they found the council of the confederates afTembled, 
wherein all gave their votes for the utter deftru&ion of 
Athens, excepting only the Spartans, who declared, they 
would not confent to the ruin of that city, which had fb 
well deferved of Greece. On the return of Theramenes 
peace was concluded upon thefe terms, that the long walls 
and the fortifications of the port mould be demoliftied. 
That they mould deliver up all their mips except twelve, 
receive all they had banifhed, and follow the fortune of the 
Lacedaemonians. Lyfander caufed the walls to be pulled 
down, all the mufic in his army playing, on that very 
day of the year on which they had beat the Perfians at Sa- 
lamis. He likewife eflablifhed an oligarchy, exprefly again ft 
the will of the people ; and thus the ruin of Athens ended 
in the twenty- feven th year of the Peloponneftan war. 

As foon as Lyfander had demolifhed the long walls and 
the fortifications of the Piraeum, he conftituted a council of 

thirty, with power, as was pretended, to make laws, but 
in truth to fubjugate the {rate. Thefe are the perfons fo 
famous in hiftory under the title of the thirty tyrants ; they 
were all the creatures of Lyfander, mere implements of 
power, who, as they derived their rife from conqueft and 
the law of the fwords, exercifed their offices in a fuitable 
manner ; that is with the higheft tellimonies of pride, in- 
folence, and cruelty. Jnflead of making laws, they go- 
verned without them, appointed a fenate and magiftrates 
at their will, and, that they might do all things without 
danger of controul, they fent for a garifon from Lacedae- 
mon, which was accordingly granted them, under the 
command of Cailidius, upon their promife to pay the fol- 
diers regularly. One of the firft fteps they took was to pu- 

nifh all informers, who by falfe accufations had taken off 
honeft men and difturbed the ftate ; this, though fevere, 
was popular, hut when, through Battery and bribes, they 
had wholly drawn over Cailidius to their party, they fufFer- 

ed 
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ed bad men to live in quiet, and turned their rage againft 
the good. Critias and Theramenes were at the head of 
the thirty, men of the greateft power and abilities in 
Athens $ the former was ambitious and cruel without mea- 
fure, the latter retained fome bowels for his country ; the 
former pufhed on all the bloody fchemes framed by his 
confederates, and carried into execution many of his own j 
the latter always oppofed them, at firft with moderation, 
at laft with vehemence. He faid, that power was given 
them to rule, and not to fpoil, the commonwealth, and that 
it became them to act like fhepherds, not like wolves, and 
that they ought to beware of rendering themfelves at once 
odious and ridiculous, by attempting to domineer over all, 
being fuch a handful of men as they were. The reft, dif- 
liking much the former part of his difcourfe, catched hold 
of the latter, and immediately chofe out three thoufand 

whom they made the reprefentatives of the people, and to 
whom they granted this notable privilege, that none of 
them fhould be put to death, but by judgment of the 
fenate, thereby openly a/Turning a power of putting any 
other Athenian citizen to death by their own authority. A 
glorious ufe they made of this new-aflumed privilege, for 
as many as they conjectured to be no friends to the govern- 
ment in general, or to any of themfelves in particular, they 
put to death, without caufe, and without mercy. Thera- 
menes openly oppofing this, and abfolutely refilling to con- 
cur in fuch meafures, Critias accufed him to the fenate, as 
a man of unfteady principles, fometimes for the people, 
fometimes againft them, always for new things and ftate 
revolutions. Theramenes owned, that he had fometimes 
changed his meafures, but alledged, that he had always done 

it to ferve the people \ he faid, that it was folely with this 

.view that he made the peace with Sparta and accepted the 
office of one of the thirty ; that he had never oppofed their 
meafures while they cut off the wicked, but when they 
began to deftroy men of fortune and family, then he own- 
ed he had differed with them, which he conceived to be no 
crime againft the ftate. While Theramenes v/as fpeaking, 
Critias withdrew, perceiving that the fenate were thorough- 
ly convinced of the truth of what Theramenes had faid ; but 
he quickly returned with a guard, crying out that he had 

ftruck Theramenes's name out of the lift of the three thou- 

X 2 fan d, 
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fand, that the fenate had therefore no longer cognizance of 
thecaufe, which the thirty had already judged, and con- 
demned him to death. Theramenes, perceiving that they 
intended to feize him, fled to the altar, which was in the 
midft of the fenate- houfe, and laying his hands thereon 
faid 3 I do not feek refuge here, becaufe I expect to 
efcape death, or defire it, but that tearing me from the 
altar, the impious authors of my murder may intereft the 
gods in bringing them to fpeedy judgment, and thereby re- 
Sore freedom to my country : the guards then haled him 
from the altar, and carried him to the place of execution, 
where he drank the poifon with undaunted courage, put- 
ting the people in mind with his laft breath, that as they 
ftruck his name out of the three thoufand, they might 
ftrike any of theirs. His death was followed by a train of 
murders, fo that in a fhort time fixty of the worthieft and 
moft eminent citizens of Athens fell by the cruelty of 
the thirty. Amongft thefe the moft pitied was Niceratus 
the fon of Nicias, a man univerfally beloved for his 
goodnefs, and univerfally admired for his virtues. As for 

the Spartans, they, lofing their former generofity, were 
extremely pleafed with thefe things, and by a public decree 
commanded, that fuch as fled from the thirty tyrants 
fhould be carried back bound to Athens ; which extra- 
ordinary proceeding frightned all Greece - 9 but the Argives 
and Thebans only had the courage to oppofe it ; the 
former received the Athenian exiles with humanity and 
kindnefs, the latter punifhed with a mulcl: fuch of their 
citizens as did not rife and refcue the Athenian prifoners, 

who, in purfuance of the Lacedaemonian decree, were 

carried bound through their territories r . 

Thrasybulus and fuch as with him had taken flielter 

in the Theban territory refolved to hazard fomething, ra- 
ther than remain perpetual exiles from their country ; and 
though he had but thirty men on whom he could depend, 
yet confidering the victories he had heretofore obtained 
in the caufe of his country, he made an irruption into 
Attica, where he feized Phyla, a caftle at a very fmall 
diftance from Athens, where in a very (hort fpace his 

forces were augmented to feven hundred men ; and though 
the tyrants made ufe of the Spartan garifon, in their en- 
deavours 

r Xenophon. Hellen. lib. ii. Diodor. lib. xiv. Plut. in vit. Lyfand. 

Alcibiad. Com. Nepos. in vit. Lyfand. Juftin. lib. v. 
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deavours to reduce him and his party, yet Thrafybulus 
prevailed in various fkirmiflies, and at laft conftrained 
them to break up the blockade of Phyla, which they had 
formed. The thirty and their party conceiving it very 
advantageous for them to have the pofleflion of Eleufina 
marched thither, and having perfuaded the people to go 
unarmed out of their city that they might number them 
took this opportunity moft inhumanly to murder them. 
The forces of Thrafybulus encreafing daily, he at length 
poflefled himfelf of the Piraeum, which he fortified in the 
beft manner he could, but the tyrants being determined 
to drive him from thence, came down againft him with 
the utmoft force they could raife. Thrafybulus defended 
himfelf with great obftinacy, and in the end they were 



forced to retreat, having loft before the place not only 



a great number of their men, but Critias the prefid 
of the thirty, another of the fame body, and one who 

had been captain of the Piraeum; when they came to 

demand the dead from Thrafybulus in order for their in- 
terment, he caufed a cryer he had with him to make a 
fhort fpeech in a very loud voice to the people, intreating 
them to confider, that as they were citizens of Athens 
without, fo thofe againft whom they fought, and who 
fought to preferve themfelves within, the fort,- were Athe- 
nian citizens alfo, wherefore, inftead of thinking how to 
ruin and deftroy their brethren, they ought rather to confult 
how all differences ought to be compofed, and especially 
ought to rid themfelves of thofe bloody tyrants, who, in the 
ftiort time they had had the adminiftration in their hands, 
had deftroyed more than had fallen in the Peloponnefian 



war. The people, tho' moved by thefe difcourfes, dif- 




fered among themfelves, the confequence of which was, 
that they expelled the thirty, and chofe ten men out of 
each tribe to govern in their ftead, whereupon the 
rants retired to Eleufina. The citizens, however, though 

they changed the government, made no agreement with 

thofe in the Piraeum, but fent away deputies to Sparta, as 
did alfo the tyrants from Eleufina, complaining, that the 
Athenians had revolted, and defiring their affiftance to 
reduce them. The Spartans fent thereupon a large furii 
of money to encourage their confederates, and appointed 
Lyfander commander in chief, and his brother to be 
admiral, refolving to fend fca and land-forces to reduce 
Athens, a fecond time, intending, as moft of the Greek 

ftates fufpedted, to add it now to their own dominions 

3 
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It is very probabL, that this defign of theirs would have 
taken effect, if Paufanias king of Sparta, envying Lyfander, 
had not refolvisd to obftruct it. With this view he procured 
another army to be raifed againft the Athenians, of which 
himfelf had the command, and with which he marched 
immediately to befiege the Pirseum. While he lay before 
the place and pretended to attack it, he entered into a pri- 
vate correfpondence with Thrafybulus, informing him 
what proportions he mould make in order to force the La- 
cedaemonians, who were fufpe£led by all their allies, to 
grant them peace f . 

The intrigues of Paufanias had all the fuccefs he could 

wifh ; the Ephori, who were with him in the camp, con- 
curred in his meafures, fo that in a (hort fpace a treaty 

was concluded on the following terms ; that all the citi- 
zens of Athens mould be reftored to their houfes and pri- 
vileges, excepting the thirty, the ten which had fucceeded 
them, and who had acted no lefs tyrannically than they, 
and the eleven, who during the time of the oligarchy 
had been conftituted governors or keepers of the Piraeum ; 
that all mould remain quiet for the future in the city 

and that if any were afraid to truft to this agreement, 
they {hould have free leave to return to Eleufina. Pau- 
fanias then marched away with the Spartan army, and 
Thrafybulus at the head of his forces marched into Athens, 
where, having laid down their arms, they facrificed with 
the reft of the citizens in the temple of Minerva, after 
which the popular government was reftored* Yet quiet 
was not thoroughly eftablilhed, the exiles at Eleufina have- 
ing endeavoured by the heip of money to raife an army 
of foreigners, by whofe aid they might recover the au- 
thority they had loft ; but firft depending on their friends 
in the city, they fent fome of the principal perfons a- 
mongft them, as deputies to treat with the citizens, but 

itrictly inftrudted them to fow jealoufies and excite dif- 

cords among them. Which the latter quickly perceiving, 



put thefe perfons to death, and then remonftrating to thofe 
at Eleufina, that thefe contentions would undoubtedly end 

either in their own, or the deftruction of their country, 
they offered immediately to pafs an act of oblivion, which 



they would confirm with an oath. This being accepted, 



thole who had withdrawn returned to the citv, where 

all differences were adjufted, and both parties moft reli- 

gioufly 



* Xenophon, Diodor. Plutarch. Corn. Nepos. Juftin. ubi. fupr. 
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gioufly obferved the agreement they had made, and thereby 

thoroughly refettled the irate. In this whole tran faction,/ 
the virtue of Thrafybulus deferves chiefly to be admired. 
When he firft feized the caftle of Phyla, the tyrants pri- 
vately offered to receive him into their number inftead of 
Theramenes, and to pardon at his requeft any twelve per- 
fons he fhould name ; but he generoufly anfwered, that 
his^exile was far more honourable than any authority 



could be, purchafed on fuch terms ; and by perfifting 



in his defign, he accomplifhed, as we have feen, the 
deliverance of his country. A glorious deliverance it 
was, ilnce, as Ifocrates informs us, they put fourteen 
hundred citizens to death, contrary to, and without 
any form of, law, and drove five thoufand more into ba- 
nifhment, procuring alfo the death of Alcibiades, as many 



think, though at a great diftan.ce from them (NJ. Much 

about 





(N) We are here to fpeak of the misfortunes of Alcibiades, a . 
man who deferved much of his country, and would have de~ 
ferved more, if her impatience had not prevented his fervices, 
and her ingratitude deprived him of the power of ferving her. 
Plutarch tells us, that he was removed from his employment, 
not becaufe he had done any fault, but becaufe he had not per- 
formed all which the Athenians hoped from him his fuccefs 
in his firft expedition had fo elated them, that they would 
not afterwards believe he could fail of atchieving any thing 

which he defired to atchieve, tho' his Ihips were ill provided, 
and tho' he had no pay for his foldiers ; when therefore he 
was fent to Chios and Ionia, they concluded the firit news they 
heard would be, that they had reduced both j being difappointed 
in this their fond opinion, they grew angry, and perfecuted 
him a new for not doing what in the nature of things it was 
not poffible he mould have done. With the public madnefs of 
the people confpired the private envy of the chief men amongft 
them. Thrafybulus began to diflike him, and mod of the ten 
commanders, who afterwards periihed by popular rage, now 
bufied themfelves in turning it on him, of which when Al- 
cibiades had notice, he retired, according to his old maxim, 

that it was foolifh to ftudy a defence againft an accufation when 
it was poffible to fly from it. In his expedition into Thrace he 
made ufe of fuch as offered their fervice, and he did it with 
honourable intent ; firft to fettle a fecure retreat for himfelf, 
and fecondly, to preferve the Greek cities in his neighbourhood 
from the infults of thefe Thracians, whb as they yielded no obe- 
dience to the king, fo they confulted nothing but their own 

intereft, preying, as occafion ferved, on any who were leaft 

able 
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about this time, that is, a little after the popular go- 
vernment was fettled again in Athens, Socrates was con- 
demned 



able to refift. After the entire definition of the Athenian fleet, 
and the flight of Conon to Cyprus, Alcibiades thought himfelf 
no longer fafe in his caftle ; for the Lacedaemonians, his invete- 
rate enemies, being now every where 1 powerful, he was afraid 
they fliould take this opportunity of avenging the many defeats _ 
they had received from him ; he therefore retired firft into 
Bithynia, but finding himfelf not fafe there, he went to Phar- 
nabazus, who received him with great civility, and, as he be- 
lieved, with great friendlhip. In Athens, the people, fighing 
under the thirty tyrants, placed all their hopes in Al- 
cibiades ; they knew his love for his country, and they doubt- 
ed not but he would make fome effort to relieve her. The 
tyrants themfelves expe&ed the fame thing, and efpecially 

Critias their chief, who had been his moft intimate friend, 
and at whofe motion the decree had been made for recalling 
Alcibiades from banifhment ; but the luft of power deftroys all 

ties, whether of blood or affe&ion. He, who was before his 
friend, became now his bitter enemy, and fending to Lyfander 
allured him, that Athens would never be quiet, or Sparta fafe, 
till Alcibiades was deftroyed. The Lacedaemonian general, 
fcorning to defile himfelf with an affaffmation, treated thefe 
notices with the contempt they deferved ; but Critias, apply- 
ing to the magiftracy of Sparta procured an order to be fent 
from thence to Lyfander, which he durft not difobey. Upon 
receipt of this order, Lyfander fent away a meffenger to Phar- 

nabazus, defiring him to put it in execution. Pharnabazus 

committed the affair to Magasas his brother and to his uncle 
Sufamithres. Alcibiades refided at that time in a fmall vil- 
lage in Phrygia, together with Timandra a miftrefs of his. 
As he flept he had this dream : he thought himfelf attired 
in his miftrefs's habit, and that fhe, holding him in her arms, 

dreffed his head and painted his face as if he had been a wo- 
man. Others fay, he dreamed, that Magaeas cut off his head, and 

burnt his body ; and it is faid, that it was but a little while before 

his death that he had thefe vifions. They who were fent to aflaf- 

fmate him had not courage enough to enter the houfe ; but fur- 
xounding it firft they fet it on fire. Alcibiades, as foon as he per- 
ceived it, getting together great quantities of cloaths and furni- 
ture, threw them upon the fire, with a defign to choak it ; and 
having wrapped his robe about his left arm, and holding his naked 
fword in his right, he caft himfelf into the middle of the fire, and 
efcaped fecurely through it, before it had time to take thoroughly 

the furniture and other materials he had thrown into it. The .Bar- 
barians, foon as they faw him, retreated, and none of them 

durft 
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demned and put to death. He was not only a philofopher, 

or one who in words profefTed the love of wifdom, but one 



who in deeds, as well as by his excellent fayings, demon- 
firated that he was truly wife. As a foldier, he had been 
prefent in feveral engagements ; in one he preferved the 
life of Alcibiades, in another he carried off a friend of his, 
who was wounded, upon his back, in a third fhewed as 
much courage and conduct as the moft experienced generals. 



In all the campaigns wherein he ferved, he diftinguifhed 
himfelf by enduring hardfhips with patience, executing 
punctually whatever he was commanded, and complying 
readily with any thing that was defired of him ; for tho* 
he was exceedingly temperate and {trictly fober, yet if his 
company was defired he refufed not to go to entertainments, 

and to drink there as other people did. He refufed to med- 
dle at all with matters of ftate, till he grew far in years, 
and was then elected into the fenate by his tribe. He op- 
pofea', as we have already related, the judgment given 
againft the generals for not burying the dead, though The- 
ramenes his friend had promoted it ; and when he was called 

upon to put that judgment into writing, as his office required, 

he 



durft flay to expect him, or to engage with him ; but Handing at 
a diftance they flew him with their darts and arrows . When he 
was dead, the Barbarians departed, and Timandra took up his 

dead body, and covering and wrapping it up in her own robes, the 
very bell fhe had, fhe buried it as decently and as honourably as 
her prefent circumftances would allow. She buried him in a town 
called MeluTa : and we learn from Athenaeus, that the monument 
remained to his time, for he himfelf faw it. The emperor Adri- 
an, in memory of fo great a man, caufed his ftatue of Parian mar- 
ble to fet up thereon, and ordered a bull mould be facrificed to 

him annually. Ephorus the hiftorian, as he is cited by Biodorus 

Siculus, gives quite another account of his death, than that before 



recited from Plutarch. He fays, that Alcibiades, having difcover- 



ed the delign of Cyrus the younger to take up arms, informed 

Pharnabazus thereof, and delired that he might carry this news to 
the king ; but Pharnabazus, envying him that honour, fent a 
confident of his own, and took all the merit to himfelf, which Al- 
cibiades fufpecting, went to Paphlagonia and fought to procure 

from the governor thereof letters of credence to the king, which 
Pharnabazus understanding, hired people to murder him. He 
was deftroyed in the fortieth year of his age (i). 



{i) Plutarch in vit. Alcibiad. Diodor. SicuL lib. xiv. Corn. Nep, 
in vit. Alcib. A then, in Deipnof. 
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he faid he was unacquainted with the law terms, and at laft 
abfolutely refuted it. Afterwards he fought to refcue The- 
ramenes, when he was accufed by his collegues after his 

death, he continued to fpeak his mind freely, which gave 
fome umbrage to the thirty, who notwithstanding fuffered 
him to live, becaufe Critias was his intimate friend. But 
the danger he was in hindered him not from difclofing his 

mind to his aflbciates, particularly he faid one day to An- 
tiftbenes on account of the eminent men who were daily 
taken up : " Doth it repent thee, that we have done no- 
thing memorable, or at all comparable to what thofe 



it 



4C 



monarchs have performed, who are celebrated in trage- 
dies, fuch as Atreus, Thyeftes, Agamemnon, and Egi- 
lthus? They are in thofe plays beheaded, feafted with 
their childrens flefh, and fome way or other deftroyed at 
laft ; but no poet had ever the hardinefs to introduce the 
death of a hog upon the ftage." One of his friends com- 
plaining, that of late he was grown a no-body, and could 
pretend to no pod or office, Socrates demanded tartly, Are 
you forry for it ? At another time he delivered himfelf in a 
public converfation thus : ** A herdfman would be very 
*' difingenuous, who, in cafe the cattle grew worfe arid 
the herd thinner by his management, would not confefs 
himfelf an ill herdfman 5 but the governor of a city would 
be yet more difingenuous, if, feeing his citizens grew 
worfe and thinner, he fhould not own himfelf an ill go- 
vernor." Which being reported to the tyrants, Critias 
and Charicles fent for him, and forbad him to converfe with 
any man under thirty, on pain of having his head placed 
fomewhere elfe than upon his moulders ; but not being yet 
fatisfied of his fidelity to their government, they fummoned 

him to the fenate-houfe, and ordered him to go with fome 

other perfons, whom they named, to feize one Leon, a 
man of rank and fortune, whom they determined to put 
out of the way, that they might enjoy his eftate; this com- 
minion Socrates flatly refufed, and, not fatisfied therewith, 
added alfo his reafon^for fuch refufal. I will never willing- 
, faid he, affift an unjuft a&. Charicles replied fharply, 
doft thou think, Socrates, to talk always in this high ftyle, 
and not to fuffer ? Far from it, added he, I expect to fufFer 
a thoufand ills, but none fo great as to do unjuftly. Upon 
which he went directly home, where he would not have 
been long fafe, if the tyrants had notmortly after been ob- 
liged to turn their thoughts to the contriving of means for 

their own fafety, rather than to project how to injure and 

deftroy 
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deftroy others. The caufe of this great man's death was 
the pique one Anytus had taken againft him, who drew in 
Melitus, a bold young man*, and Ariftophanes the comic 
poet. The laft of thefe broke the ice firft, brought Socra- 
tes upon the ftage in a comedy ' of his called the clouds, 
wherein he reprefents him as a man given to a fubtle fallaci- 
ous manner of arguing, whereby he sould make a bad caufe 
feem good, an introducer of new gods, whilft himfelf wor- 
ftiipped none, and a petulant railer at thofe things which 
others held facred. Socrates himfelf went to the theatre, 
where he fat in the moft confpicuous place ; and when one 
of his friends afked him if it did not vex him to be thus 

» 

treated, he anfwered, Not at all; I fancy I am at a feaft 
where every one enjoys me. A long time after this Any- 
tus, conceiving the feafon now proper for the execution of 
that vengeance which he had fo long meditated, engaged 
Melitus to prefer a complaint againft him to the fenate, 
which he did in thefe words : Melitus fon of Melitus, a Py- 
thian, accufeth Socrates fon of Sophronicus, an Alopetian. 
Socrates violates the law, not believing the deities whom 
this city believeth, but introducing other new gods. He 
violates the law likewife in corrupting youth, the punifh- 

ment death. When the day of trial came on, Melitus' 

opened the profecution with a very poor harangue, in 
which he was often prompted, and had much ado to get 
through it. The crimes he therein alledged were, that So- 
crates perfuaded his fcholars to contemn the laws of the re- 
public ; that he was the intimate friend of Critias and Alci- 
biades, that he taught young people to be difrefpeclful to 
their parents, by telling them, that he would make them 
more knowing than their fathers, with many other things' 
of a like nature. When he had done, Anytus began a long' 
and malicious harangue, wherein he was favourably heard ; 
and after him Lyco in a fet rhetorical fpeech fupported the 

accuiation. When thefe had done fpeaking, Socrates went 
up into the orators defk, and from thence fpoke after this 
manner to the people ; " lam furprized, O Athenians ! 
how Melitus came by this extraordinary piece of know- 
ledge, that I do not worfhip the gods the city worftiips. 
* c Others have feen me, and fo might Melitus, if he had' 
pleafed, facrificeat common feftivals on the public altars; 
" how do I introduce new deities, when I profeis in all my 
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acVions to be direfted by the voice of god ? they who ob~ 

ferve the notes of birds or the anfwers of men are guided 

by the voice. None doubts of thunder, that it proceeds 

" from 
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" from the fupreme power and is oraculous. That the 



c< prieftefs on the tripod conveys to us by her voice what 

<c flie receives from the god, who doubts ? and that he 

<c foreknows future events, and communicates them to 
<e whom he pleafes, all men believe and confefs as wejl as 
<c I. Many call fuch as foretel future things, foothfayers 
" and diviners. I afcribe thefe things to the daemon, and, 
<c I conceive, fpeak more religioufly therein, than they who 
ee fancy I know not what divine power in birds ; that I am 
cc no impoftor herein, many can atteft, who have afked 
< c my advice, and never found it fail 5 let fuch as are in- 
<c credulous hear this alfo to confirm their opinions ; as to 
<c my being favoured of the gods, when Chaerephon, in the 
prefence of many witneffes, inquired of the oracle at 
cc Delphos concerning me, Apollo anfwered, that no 
* c man was more free, more juft, more wife ; yet the fame 
<c god faidmore of Lycurgus the Lacedaemonian law- giver, 

<c that he knew not whether to call him a god or a man. 

<c Me he compared not with the gods, though he gave 
ic me the priority amongft other men, but truft not the 
<c gods herein, confider me exactly your felves, whom have 
<c you lefs a flave to fenfual pleafures ? Whom more free ? 
<€ I accept neither ftipends nor gifts. Whom more juft 
than him who conforms himfelffo to theprefent time, as 
<c that he ftands not in need of the defence of any other ? 
<c who will fay that he deferves not the title of wife, who 
iince he was able, never loft any opportunity of learning 
<c by enquiry, all the good poftible ? And that I took not the 
" pains in vain, is evident from hence, that citizens and 
* c ftrangers, ftudious,of virtue, have preferred my conver- 
fation to that of other men. Why do you think fo many 

defire to oblige me by gifts, whom they know to have 

no capacity of requiting them ? or how can you account 
for my engaging fo many, without requiring any re- 
turn from them ? that when the city was befieged 

cc and every one lamented the wretchednefs of his 



cc 



cc 
cc 
cc 
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dition, I (hewed no alteration of temper, but remain- 
<s ed the fame as before 5 that while others lay out their 
money on exterior things to pleafe themfelves, I furnifh 
myfelf from within, with fuch things as pleafe me better. 
If none can controvert what I fay, how comes it to pafs 
that I deferve not commendation both of gods and men, 
inftead of being charged, as I am now by you, Melitus, 

that with thefe inftructions I corrupt youth ? Every one 

knows what it is to corrupt youth 5 can you name 



cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 

cc 



whom 
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* 

* c whom I of religious have made impious, whom from a 
modeft deportment I have rendered impudent, of a frugal 
" difpofition prodigal, of a fober habit debauched, of ahar 



" dy way of life effeminate ? know ye any of thefe ? " 




9 



*' I know thofe, anfwered Melitus, whom you have per 
" fuaded to be more obedient to you than to their own pa 
" rents. " " With refpeft to inftru&ion, I confefs, 
<fi have, anfwered Socrates, for that was my fphere, not 
" theirs. In regard to their health, men confult phyficians 
" before their parents ; in law-fuits they apply to council 
" not to coufins ; and in war you inquire as to your gene 
4 6 ral's (kill in arms, not who are his allies. " With 
good reafon, cryed Melitus, and fit we mould. " <c Is 
" it fo, faid Socrates : If others are preferred for fuch 

c 6 things as they excel in, and with reafon too, can you 

** think it fit, becaufe in the opinion of fome I have art 

" advantage beyond others in the educating of youth 
6fc which is a matter of the greateft confequence to fo- 
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" ciety, that therefore I ought to fuffer death ? Anytus 




and Melitus, O my judges, may procure that judg 
" ment, but hurt me they cannot : to fear death is to 
" feem wife and not to be fo, for it is to pretend 
<c to underftand what we really underftand not, no 
<c man knows what death is, or whether it be not the 

* c greateft happinefs which can arrive to us, yet all fear and 
" (hun it, as if they were fure it would be the greateft mif- 
" fortune. " Piato would alfo have fpoke in his defence, 
and going up into the defk, opened his fpeech thus : Though 
Athenians, am the youngeft of thofe that come up into 
this place. The people immediately cried out, of thofe 
which go down, which they conftrained him to do with- 
out fpeaking another word ; then proceeding to vote, it 
was carried againft Socrates by two hundred eighty-one 
voices. He might, however, have efcaped with a fine 
which his friends offered to pay for him, but he contented 
himfelf with faying, that to pay a fine was to acknowledge 
an ofFence, and that what had provoked a profecution 
againft him deferved rather the higheft rewards, and a main- 
tenance out of the public flock, than a pecuniary mul&. 
At this the judges were fo much incenfed, that they judged 
him to a capital punifhment by a majority of eighty. He 
might eafily have avoided this, if his friends could have pre- 
vailed upon him to have made his efcape ; but he refufed, 
drank the poifon in their prefence, praying to God to make 
his pafTage from this life happy, and {hewed the fame ealm- 

n e fi 
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nefs and refolution in death, for which throughout his life 



he had been famous (O). 



It 



(O) Socrates happened to be condemned the very day after the 

facred (hip fee fail for Delos . The reader muft obferve, that this 
ftip went annually in commemoration of the mighty deliverance 
of Thefeus in Crete, and in confequence of his vow. It was a 
rule of their religion never to be broken through, that from the 
time of the departure of this {hip from the port of Athens to the 

time of its coming back, no malefa&ors were ever put to death ; 
this fometimes, by means of contrary winds, occafioned the inter- 
vention of a conliderable fpace, as happened in the cafe of Socra- 
tes, who was in prifon thirty days before his death ; in this time 
he was vifited by his friends, fome of whom offered to carry him 
away by force, at which he laughed. Why, faid he, do you 
know any place out of Attica where death never comes ? Plato 
hath wrote a long difcourfe concerning the manner of his death j 
we will from thence tranlcribe only fo much as relates imme- 
diately thereto, though indeed the whole is an admirable piece, 

and extremely well worth the reading. " It was now fun-fet, for 
he had ftayed long within, when the officer entered, and after a 
little paufe, faid, I have not, Socrates, obferved that carriage 
in you which I have found in others ; but as I thought you 

the moft generous, the mildeft, and beft of all men, that ever 
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came into this place, fo I now fee you hate me not, for that 
*' whereof others are the caufe : you know the meffagel bring, 
" farewel ; bear what you cannot remedy. With that he de- 
" parted weeping ; and fare thee well, faid Socrates, I am well : 
" how civil is this man ? I found him the fame all the time of 



" my imprifonment, he would often vifit and difcourfe with me, 
ufed me always courteoully, and now fee how kindly he weeps 
for me ; but come, Crito, let us do as he bids us, if the poi- 
fon be ready let it be brought. The fun is yet fcarce fet, an- 
*' fwered Crito, others take it late after a plentiful fupper and 
full enps ; make not fo much haile, there is time enough. Pie 



4t replied, they who do ib think they gain time, but what 

*' (hall I gain by drinking it late, only deceive my felf, as cove- 
** tons of life, andfparing of r hat which is no longer mine? Pray 
*' let it be as I lav ; then Crito Cent one of the attendants, who 

'* immediately returned, and with him the man that was to ad- 
64 miniiier the poifon, bringing a cup in his hand. To whom 
'* Socrates ; . Prithee honcU friend, for thou art well verfed 
** in theie bunnelles, what mull I do ? nothing faid he, but as 



foon as you have drank, walk till you find your legs begin to 
fail, then lie down, and in ib ikying he gave him the cup. So* 
crates took it chcarfully, not ciianan" either countenance or 

4i colour ; 
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It is eafy to judge, from the ufage they gave the wor- 
thier! men amongft them, the Athenians learl deferred to 
meet with patriots ; yet fo it was, that notwithftanding her 

ill ufage, never any city was more beloved by her citizens. 

Conon, 



" colour ; and, looking pleafantly upon him, demanded, whe- 
ther he might fpill any of it as a libation, who anfwered, he 



it 



it 



it 



tt 



it 



had made no more than would juft ferve. Yet, faid Socrates 
I may pray to God, and will, that my paflagc hence may be 
happy, which I befeech him to grant, and in that fame inftant 
drank it offeafily, without any difturbance. Many of us, who 
till now had refrained from tears when we faw him put the 
cup to his mouth and drink off the poifon, were not able to 
contain any longer ; which Socrates ©bferving, Friends, faid 
he, what mean ye ? for this reafon I lent away the women, 
left they Ihould be fo unquiet : I have heard we fhould die with 
gratulation and applaufe, be quiet then and take it patiently. 
Thefe words made us with ftiame fupprefs our tears ; when he 
had walked a while, perceiving his legs to fail, he lay down on 
** his back as the executioner directed him ; who looking on his 
feet, pinched them hard, afking him if he felt it j he anfwered 
no j he did the like to his legs, and fhewing us how every part 
fucceffively grew cold and ftiff, told us when that chillinefs 
came to his heart, he would die \ not long after hefpake thefe 
his laft words, O Crito, I owe ^Efculapius a cock, pay it, no- 
glect it not. It mall be done, faid Crito, will you have any 

thing elfe? He made no anfwer, lay ftill awhile, then ftretched 
" himfelf forth ; with that the executioner uncovered him, his 
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eyes were fet, Crito clofed them. This was the end 



" belt, the wifeft, and molt juft of men 5> . Tho' Leo Allatius and 
fome others have endeavoured to reprefent the time of the death 
of Socrates as a point not eafily fettled, yet they are certainly in 
the wrong, fmce there is fcarce a great event in the whole Greek 
hiftory, the time of which is more unqueftionably fettle J. The 

Arundelian marbles, and many other authorities, Ihew that it hap 
pened when Laches was archon, in the firft year of the ninety - 
fifth olympiad, that is 2599 years after the flood, and four hun- 
dred before the birth of Chrift. The reader may poffibly be de- 
firous to know what became of his enemies ; and becaufe we (hall 
have no opportunity of inferring it in the hiftory, we will add it 
in this note. The Athenians grew very quickly fenfible of the 
mifchief they had done, and becaufe it was irreparable they lb 
hated its authors that they would not fuffer them to light lire at 
their houfes. They would not anfwer them a queftion. They 
would not bathe with them ; and if they were feen to touch ever 
fo large a veffel of water, they threw it away as impure, until 

thefe 
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Conon, who, after the misfortune which befel him at the 

battle of the Hellefpont, which was followed by the de- 
finition of Athens, had kept himfelf clofe in Cyprus and 
never ventured home, now conceived in his mind a mighty 
project, no lefs than the reftoring of the Athenian affairs to 
their ancient ftate, and beftowing once more upon that ci- 
ty the empire of the fea ; with this view he caufed a project 
to be tranfmitted to the Perfian king, wherein he endea- 
voured to demonftrate, that the pride of the Lacedaemo- 
nians would be extremely detrimental to his affairs, that, 
their dominion once thoroughly fettled in Greece, they 
would prefume to give laws to Afia alfo, efpecially with re- 
fpecT: to the Greek cities therein, and that therefore it 
would be expedient for the Perfians to confider of fome 
means for putting it once more in the power of Athens to 
check the infolence of that afpiring fiate, and thereby pre- 

ferve the great king's dominions in peace and fafety. Co- 
non's memorial was quickly fupported by facts 5 two La- 
cedaemonian armies, within the compafs of a few years, 

paffed over into Afia, the laft under Lyfander and Agefi- 
jaus, which performed great things, and would have per- 
formed greater, if the Perfian king had not, by fending 
fome of his agents with vaft fums of money into Greece, 
raifed fo many and fo powerful enemies againft Sparta, that 
{he was conftrained to recal Agefilaus to her affiftance. T he 
expediency of Conon's advice being fo fully made known, 
he, as a perfon perfectly well (killed in maritime affairs, was 
preferred to be admiral of the Perfian fleet ; the Athenians 
in the mean time had the courage to join with the Argives 
and other ftates in a war againft the Lacedaemonians, 
which they purfued with variety of fortune. Conon at- 
tacked the Lacedaemonian fleet, which was nearly equal to 
that of the Perfians, which confifted of ninety fail, and 
after an obftinate engagement, wherein the Spartan admi- 
ral was killed, totally defeated it, taking fifty (hips and five 

hundred prifoners. Afterwards he and Pharnabazus obliged 
moft of the ftates, dependent on Lacedaemon, to change 
fides, particularly thofe of Coos, Nifaea, Teos, and Chios ; 
' Mityl ene 5 Ephefus, Erythrea^ and other places followed 

their 

■ 

thefe men, unable to bear this ufage longer, hanged themfelves ; 
and for the fame reafon the Athenians, that they might blot from 
their minds the memory of fo black an aftion, forbad the name of 

Socrates to be mentioned in the theatre (2). 



(2) Pluto in Phsed. Plut. de Invidia & odio. 
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their example, and thus the Lacedaemonians at once loft 

the empire of the fea* Conon determined after this un- 
expected fuccefs to return to Attica, and in his way thi- 
ther brought over the Cyclades, reduced Cythera, put a 
garifon therein, and, after having confirmed the Corin- 
thians in their league with the Athenians, failed from 
thence to Athens, where he promifed the citizens to re- 
build the long wall and to refortify the city, which he ac- 
cordingly performed as far as in him lay, hiring a multi- 
tude of workmen, and landing a great number of men 
from the fleet; the Thebans alfo fent five hundred car- 
penters and mafons, and other cities did the like ; but 
Tiribazus, who commanded the Perfian armies in Afia 
envying Conon's great fuccefs, gave out, that he made ufe 
of the Perfian power merely to get towns and countries of 
his own citizens. To anfwer which charge, he fent for 



him to Sardis, where upon his firft appearance he threw 

him into prifon f . 

The difturbances in Greece gave the Athenians an op- 
portunity of re-eftablifhing their affairs, and making them* 
felves once more confiderable ; the Corinthian war parti- 
cularly, as it lafted a confiderable time and with various 
fuccefs, ferved as a kind of fchool to the Athenian youth 
who addicted themfelves to arms ; and it ferved the betterj 
becaufe the Athenian genera], who then commanded, was 
Iphicrates, not only the beft officer of Greece in his days* 
but who, in his knowledge of the art of war, exceeded 
all who went before him ; others had ftudied it from the 
glory refulting therefrom, Iphicrates looked upon it as a 
fcience, for which he laid down rules, and brought things 
nearer a certainty than it was ever conceived they would 
have been. Plutarch tells us, that he was the fon of a 

moe-maker, but Cornelius Nepos does not mention any 

thing of his family 5 the firft exploit by which he diftin- 
guifhed himfelf was in a fea-fight, where finding him- 



felf wounded and unable to remain on board the enemy's 
fhip, he catched up one of the foldiers in his arms and 
carried him on board his own, which fhews, that he 



had great ftrength of bocly^ as well as mighty prefence 



of mind. We are told further with refpeft to his per 

fon, that it was wonderfully venerable, and that he ftruck 

with 



# 

Xenophon, lib, iv. Diodor. lib. xiv. Corn. Nepos, in yit 



Cononis. 
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with awe all fiich as converfed with him. He fhewed 
his good fenfe in altering the habit and arms ' of the 
Athenian foldiers which had been ufed to his time j 
inftead of large heavy fhields, he gave them light ones ; 
inftead of fliort fpears, long ones, and inftead of little 
ftabbing fwords, weapons of a more ufeful fize. In this 
war of Corinth he gained by his Ikill great advantages 
over armies, more numerous and compofed of better fol- 
diers than his own. He carefully fortified his camp 
though it was in the country of his allies ; and when fome 
of his officers, who thought he gave the foldiers needlefs 
trouble, afked him, who he was afraid of; I am afraid, 
anfwered he, of being forced to ufe that expreflion, which 

of all others leaft becomes a general, I did not think of it. 
Agefilaus king of Sparta, whofe troops had been elfewhere 
always victorious, were notwithftanding beaten with great 

lofs by this Athenian, which exceedingly grieved Agefi- 
laus, and made him abate fomewhat of that haughtinefs 
he had hitherto fhewn upon all the'offers which had been 
made to him for peace. Abroad the affairs of the Athe- 
nians went but ill, the exiles from Rhodes, which was 
now under a democratic government, went to Sparta, 
and boafting there of their great intereft, and of the 
facility with which their country might be brought to 
change fides and join with the Lacedaemonians, two fleets 
were fent to that ifland. The Ath enians, greatly alarmed 
at this, difpatched the famous Thrafybulus, to whom they 

owed their deliverance, to prevent the defigns of the La- 
cedsemonians from taking effect. When this great cap- 
tain came into thefe feas, he received fuch intelligence 
from Rhodes, as thoroughly convinced him, that any at- 
tempt he made thereupon would be fruitlefs ; he therefore 
failed to the Hellefpont, where he reconciled two Thra- 
cian princes, and made them confederates with the Athe- 
nian (late ; after this he bent his endeavours to the re- 
ducing fuch cities as, taking advantage of the bad ftate of 
the Athenian affairs, had revolted from them. In pur- 
fuance of this fcheme, he reduced Byzantium and Chalcis, 
and afterwards failing over to Lefoos, where all the cities 
had revolted except Mitylene, he brought them again un- 
der the obedience of Athens, and levied confiderable fums 
of money by way of fine for the revolt; after thefe 
victories he fet foil for Rhodes, hoping that the fame of 
them would awe the people of that ifland, and contribute 

to the end for which he had been fent thither. Firft of 

all 
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all he exacted a fum of. money from Afpendus* but after 

it was paid him, his foldiers having plundered fome of 
the inhabitants without his knowledge, it fo much pro- 
voked them, that in the night, when Thrafybulus thought 
himfelf fafe and expected no harm, they fuddenly entered 
his camp, where they committed great flaughter, and 
in the beginning thereof flew him, which fo terrified his 
foldiers* that* making what hafte they could to their 
fhips* they withdrew, without attempting to profecute fur- 
ther the expedition on which their general had been fent* 
This end had Thrafybulus, a man who in point of vir- 
tue was inferior to none, in fortune fuperior to moft, 
and in the glory of freeing his country from fervitude, 
without any view to his own intereft, fcarce equalled by 
any* The Athenians to fupply his place were conftrained 

to fertd Iphicrates, for they had not now, as formerly* 

choice of generals , their infolence and their misfortunes 
having either driven away or extinguifhed all their great 
men. Iphicrates had only with him eight gallies and twelve 
hundred men* when he joined the remains of Thrafy-* 
bulus's fleet, hitherto commanded by one Argyrius ; he 
having intelligence, that Anaxibius, the Lacedasmonian 
admiral, proud of fome fmall fucceflfes he had obtained, 
lay very carelefly at Abydus, immediately failed thither* 
and intercepting him one day abroad with twelve more 
governors of towns, fell upon and flew them, after? 
which Iphicrates failed to Cherfonefus. Shortly after this 
iBgina, at the motion of Eteonicus revolted, whereupon 
the Athenians fent one of their admirals with a fleet to 
reduce it, which could not be effected 3 on the contrary, 
the inhabitants of the ifland, as foon as the Athenian 
fleet was withdrawn* began to infeft the coaft of Attic: 
which vexed the Athenians exceedingly, and conftrained 
them to keep a fquadron continually at fea, to prote& 
as well the villages on the more, as their (hips employed 

in trade, art evil they had not experienced fmce the clofe 
of the Peloponnefian war. The affairs of the Lacedae- 
monians obliging them to remove the fleet they had in 
the neighbourhood of iEgina* the Athenians fent Eunomes 
With a ftrong fquadron to keep in Gorgopas, who was left 
to command there. Gorgopas, finding his much out- 
numbered by the Athenian gallies, retired into port and 
landed his troops, which when the Athenian admiral per- 
ceived, he put to fea in the night, carrying a light in his 
£oop, that the reft of his {hips might fteer after him. 
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Gorgopas inftantly reimbarked his men and flood away 

after the Athenian fleet, keeping aloof, till Eunomes, en- 
tering a port of Attica, began to land his men ; which 
when he had half fin ifhed, Gorgopas fell upon them with 

great vigour, and after an obftinate fight carried off four 

gallies to iEgina ; this lofs was a little after repaired 
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Chabrias the Athenian general, for he failing to Cyprus, 



with a fleet which had a body of land-forces on board, 
landed in iEgina in the night-time, and having pofted 
the major part of his troops in a valley near the temple 
of Hercules, ordered the reft to advance towards a place 
called the Three Towers at break of day 5 Gorgopas, as 
foon as he had intelligence of the Athenians landing in 
the ifland, marched with what forces he could to oppofe 
them, and fent orders to all who were on board the 

fleet to haften to him with the utmoft fpeed ; which ac- 



cordingly they did 5 and thefe rufhing all by the am- 
bufcade where Chabrias lay, he fuddenly charged them 
in flank and rear, while the other Athenians fell upon 
them in front ; Gorgopas with eight Spartans being quickly 
flain, the reft betook themfelves to flight, of whom Cha- 
brias cut off near four hundred men, which, with the 

want of the fubfidies they expefted from Sparta, fo broke 

the fpirits of the inhabitants of iEgina, that they under- 
took nothing for a confiderable time after. At length 
Teleutias being fent from Sparta to command the gallies 
in that ifland, he fo wrought upon the people by his fair 
fpeeches, that they went on board the fhips, and offered 
to follow him where he pleafed. He, having facrificed 
and taken a day's provifion on board, put out to fea, 
and having in the night rode very near the port of 
Athens, as foon as it was day, he failed ftrait into the 
Pyraeum, where he took feveral gallies and a great num- 
ber of prifoners. Thefe he fent prefently away to iEgina, 

and afterwards cruizing along the coaft, carried off feveral 
trading veffels and an immenfe booty, out of which havin 
given his men a month's pay beforehand, he fo raifed their 
fpirits, that they were ready to undertake any thing. In 
the height of their ardor he fell upon an Athenian fqua- 
dron of* eight gallies and took them 5 after which draw- 
ing together a fleet of eighty fail with twenty gallies of Sy- 
racufe, he roamed about without rival, and maintained the 
dominion of the fea for the Lacedaemonians 1 . 

The 




T Xenophon. lib. iv. v, Diodor. Sicul. lib. xiv. Corn. Nepos, 

in vie. Iphic. Tlirafyb. & Chabr. 
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p The Spartans, willing to fecure the great advantages Peace of An 
they had obtained, ordered Antalcidas t%ir admiral tOyJ^*^ 
fettle with the minifters of the king of Perfia the terms oftheFlocd, 
a general peace in Greece ; for, on account of the Co- 2 ^ 12 - 
rinthian war and the vaft expence of keeping fo many fleets5f f ^ e « 
at lea, bparta was grown weary or lighting, though ihe 
had the better of her rival. The Athenians on the other 
hand, wearied out with continual misfortunes, were far 
from being averfe to the putting an end to the war 3 for 
which the reft of the cities of Greece were anxious, pro- 
vided the peace was not prejudicial to their interefts; they 
therefore fent all of them agents to Tiribazus to know 
what terms the king his matter would propofe. The Per- 
fians having firft (hewn them the great king's feal, opened 
his difpatch ; the contents of which were, that the king 
thought it juft the cities in Afia mould belong to him and 
remain under his jurifdi&ion, and that all the reft, little 
and great, mould remain free ; of the iflands, however, he 
claimed Clazomene and Cyprus ; Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Sciros, he left to the Athenians, becaufe they had belonged 
to them time out of mind, declaring moreover, that if any 
of the Greek ftates rejected thefe terms, he and the reft 
the confederates would compel them to accept them by 
continuing the war by fea and land. The Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians accepted them, and became once more 
friends and allies ; this from its author was ftiled the peace 
of Antalcidas, which in the main was very fcandalous to 

Sparta, who, after fo long pretending to vindicate the li- 
berties of the Grecian cities in Afia, now delivered them 
up to the king u . 

The defign of this peace was evidently the raifing Sparta 

to an uncontroulable dominion over the Grecian ftates, 
which (he began to exercife immediately after it took effect, 
falling firft on the Mantineans, and afterwards on other 
little ftates, at laft on Thebes itfelf, where, without the 
leaft provocation, the Lacedaemonians feized the citadel, 
and enabled the Thebans of their faction to tyrannize over 
their country, of whom four hundred fled to Athens, 
which city was far from making the fame figure now as 




formerly; the Grecians remembering with averfion her 
cruelty when in power, and feeing with difdain her mdo- 
lence under the affronts of Sparta. The Theban exiles, 

Y 3 hew ever j 
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however, found here not only a fafe place of refuge, but 

all the kindnefs $nd affiftance they could reafonably expect 
from the principal men of Athens, who laboured hard to 
perfuade the people, that it was both fafe and honourable 

for them to fuccour thefe unhappy men. The exiles, un- 
fatisfied with being fafe abroad, longed to live with free- 
dom at home ; they therefore found means to fet on foot a 
confpiracy in Thebes, and by the private affiftance of the 
Athenians brought matters fo to bear, that they got pof- 
feffion of the city but fearing left the Lacedaemonians 
fhould fend mighty fuccours to their garifon in the citadel, 
they fent deputies to Athens, befeeching the people to call 
to mind with what kindnefs they had received the Atheni- 



ans, who were banifhed by the thirty tyrants, and how 
far it was owing to their aid that the Athenians recovered 
that liberty 'which they now enjoyed, conjuring them not 
to defert them now, when the Thebans were ready to 
iight againft Sparta for the liberty of Greece, but to afford 
them fuch fuccours as might enable them to fight with 



hope. The people, having heard the Theban deputies, 

came prefently to a refolution of fending away fuch a body 
of auxiliaries, as might at once demonftrate their gratitude 
to the Thebans and their care of the liberty of Greece 5 
with this view they fent Demophoon at the head of five 
thoufand foot and five hundred horfe, who marched with 
prodigious diligence to Thebes, where they enabled thofe 
£>f their party to take the citadel* which they effected be- 
fore the Lacedaemonians could relieve it ; after which the 
Athenians returned home. From this time forward they 
fought by all means to raife a party againft the Spartans, 
"by putting themfelves at the head, by which they hoped to 
recover their ancient luftre, The forces, however, of the 
Lacedaemonians, being as yet much greater than their own, 
made them fometimes obliged to diffemble their hatred to 

that ftate, and alfo to difcountenance thofe orators who 
were notorioufly enemies to Sparta. An accident happened 
at laft which entirely changed the face of things, and con 
flrained the Athenians to declare openly againft Lacedae* 
jnon. One Sphodrias a Spartan, who commanded at Thef» 
pis, undertook a bold expedition, in which if he had fuc* 
ceeded, his countrymen muft have been abfolute lords of 
Greece ; for he marched fuddenly with a great body of 
troops towards Athens, and hoped to feize the fort of Py<- 
yseum in the night ; but when he had marched as far as 

Eieufina, the fun began to appear, upon which his foldiers 

refufed 
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refufed to march any farther. That he miffed his blow 
was far from being the worft cortfequence of his rafhnefs ; 
the Athenians were fo much alarmed, that they feized cer- 

if 

tain Spartan embaffadors who were in their city, and made 
them prifoners, conceiving, that they were privy to this 

attempt 3 but they, afferting their innocence, affured the 
people of Athens, that Sphodrias mould be called to a fe- 
vere account, and pay with his life for this infamous at- 
tempt, whereupon they were releafed ; but Sphodrias being 
brought to a trial and acquitted, the Athenians inftantly 
declared war, accounting it better to hazard all things in 
the field, than to be in danger of having their throats cut 
in their houfes by fuch fudden expeditions. They named 

on this occafion three generals, Timotheus, Chabrias, and 
Calliftratus, directing them to levy an army of twenty 
thoufand foot and five hundred horfe; they likewife ordered 
a fleet to be fitted out of two hundred fail. To Ihew 
that they did not intend to fight for themfelves only, but 
that they would do juftly by all their confederates, they 

reftored all the lands, which had been divided among their 

citizens, out of Attica to their ancient proprietors, and 
offered fuch reafonable terms to their allies, particularly the 
fixing a fenate, which was to confift of one deputy from 
each city of Athens, that they prefently drew over a great 
number to their fide, and exceedingly alarmed the Lace- 
daemonians. The fame alfo of the Athenian generals was 
of no fmall fervice to their country, for Timotheus was 
exceedingly efteemed on account of his father Conon's 
merit, and for his own magnanimity and prudence ; Cha- 
brias was reputed one of the firft generals of his age, and 
Calliftratus was a man of great worth and high accomplifh- 
ments ; as for Iphicrates, the king of Perfia had begged ' 
him of the Athenians, and they held the friendfhip of that 
prince, in confideration of the great fervices he received 
from that experienced general. In the mean time, the La- 
cedaemonians invaded Bceotia under the command of their 
king Agefilaus, who with a mighty army braved the The- 
bans and their allies in the neighbourhood of their own city. 
Chabrias, who commanded them, took pod along the de- 
fcent of a hill 5 and when Agefilaus led the Spartan army 
in battalia towards them, Chabrias ordered his foldiers to 
lean one knee on the ground, to let their (hields hang 
carelefsly on their arms, but to keep their fpears extended 
as if they intended to continue in their pofts, and to ex- 
peel; the Spartans without putting themfelves into any hurry. 

Y a Agefilaus 
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Agefiiaus having weighed within himfelf the advantage 

they had in ground, the intrepidity of the men, and the 
experience of their general, retired without attempting to 
force them. Afterwards the Athenians obtained fome ad- 
vantages, and in confequence of them obliged CJeombro- 
tus king of Sparta to retire without entering Bceotia. Cha- 
brias in the interim was recalled to take upon him the com- 
mand of the Athenian fleet which was to go againft Naxus; 
he befieged the capital of that ifland, but in vain, Pollis the 
Lacedaemonian coming with a great fleet to its relief. 
Chabrias, defirous to regain the honour of his country, re- 
imbarked his forces, and offered the Lacedaemonians battle ; 
the engagement was long and obftinate, at laft, however, 

he gained an abfolute victory, though with the lofs of 

eighteen gallies, the Lacedaemonians lofing twenty -four, 
befides eight that was taken with all their men. But Cha- 
brias did not purfue this vi6lory as he might have done, 
being deterred by the fate of the fix generals, who had 
fuffered for not fuccouring the wounded and burying the 
dead ; as it was, he recovered the Athenian reputation at 
fea, for this was the firft naval victory, which, with their, 
own proper forces, the Athenians had acquired fince the 
Peloponnefian war. Afterwards he failed againft the Thra- 
cians, and delivered the Abderites whom they had treated 
with great cruelty ; but while he was here taking care of 
the affairs of the city and providing againft the return of 

the barbarians, he was, as fome fay, affaflinated, none 
knew by whom, or for what reafon. The Athenians fent 
Timotheus to fupply his place, which he effectually did, 
proving more formidable to the Lacedaemonians in his fingle 
perfon, than all their enemies befidej for by his eloquence, 

affability, and juftice, he drew many of their allies to for- 

fake them, and by his great fkill in maritime affairs he van- 
quished them in a fea fight at Leucades, fo that all things 
went profperoufly for the Athenians on this fide. Arta- 
xerxes king of Perfia endeavoured all this time to reconcile 
the Grecians among themfelves, becaufe he wanted mer- 
cenaries to be employed in a war he intended againft Egypt. 
The Athenians and Lacedaemonians themfelves were weary 
of war, and therefore fuffered themfelves to be the more 
eafily intreated ; befides, they were both apprehenfive, that 

the Thebans would at length run away with that authority 
for which they had fo long contended ; they therefore clap- 
ped up a fudden peace, which was ill kept, upon thefe 

terms, 
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terms, that all cities mould be free ; to which the The- 
bans would by no means yield, for they would never con- 
tent, that all the little cities of Boeotia mould be freed 
from their dominion. Iphicrates, much about this time 
quitted the Perfian fervice, where he had been entrufted 
with the command of twenty thoufand Greeks, efcaping 



with a fmgle {hip to Athens. The reafon of this was 



that Pharnabazusand he had differed, whereupon the Athe- 
nian, fearing that this Perfian general would ferve him as he 
had Conon, that is clap him into a prifon and put it 
out of his power to defend himfelf, chofe rather to quit 
his command than hazard his liberty, and therefore re- 
tired in the manner before- mentioned ; he was quickly fol- 
lowed to Athens by Perfian embafladors, who charged him 
with mighty crimes, and earneftly defired that he mould be 
punifhed ; to which the Athenians anfwered, that they 
would punifh him when he was proved guilty 5 but in the 
mean time, having occafion for his fervice, they made him 

admiral of their fleet. The late peace having given the 
Grecian cities a juft title to freedom, difputes arofe in ma- 
ny of them, whether ariftocracy or democracy mould pre- 
vail, and thefe difputes not being accommodated by words, 



fedition and civil war enfued in feveral places, efpecially 



Zacynthus and Corcyra ; the Lacedaemonians, notwith- 

ftanding the peace, aflifted to the utmoft of their power 
fuch as were for oligarchy, and the Athenians, according 
to their old practice, befriended every where the demo- 
cratic government. Mnefippus the Lacedaemonian gene- 
ral blocked up Corcyra, the inhabitants of which were on the 
very point of being ruined ; Timotheus, who had been fentto 
their afliftance, having found it neceffary to fail to Thrace, 
preferring the fervice of his own country to the neceflitiesof 
its allies, for which the Athenians rewadedhim and Iphicrates 
after the old manner, that is to fay, they condemned them 
both ; but when the former brought along with him many 
embafladors, who defired to renew the ancient leagues be- 
tween their conftituents and Athens, and alfo proved that 
he had encreafed the fleet with thirty gallies and brought 
mighty fums into the public treafury j the Athenians, in 
regard to his own and his father's merit, who by rebuild- 
ing their walls had made Athens once more a city, re- 



funded their former decree, and reftored Timotheus to 
his command. In the mean time, Ctefides was fent with 
five hundred men to Corcyra, where he was fo fortunate 

as to kill the Lacedsmonian general, and to leave very 

little 
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little to be done by Timotheusand Iphicrates, who came at 
length with the fleet. Artaxerxes ftill labouring to reconcile 
the Grecian ftates, and the Athenians having conceived 
a violent antipathy againft the Thebans for deftroying Pla- 
taea and Thefpis, fent deputies to Sparta with Calliftratus 
at their head, and there concluded a peace on the old 
terms, that all the cities mould be fet at liberty, to which, 
as before, the Thebans refufed to confent ; this happened 
in the beginning of the hundred and fecond olympiad, Al- 
cifthenes being archon at Athens 
Th Vdeda"e ^ HE Athenians, now perceiving that they were become 
for an/affift vev Y inconfiderable, endeavoured to ftrengthen themfelves, 
the Lacedje. by propofing an oath to the cities of Greece, that they 
snomans. WO uld obferve the truce eftablifhed by the king, and in cafe 

any injury was offered to one city, that me mould be affift- 
ed by all ; this was readily yielded to by all, except the 
Eleans and Thebans : between the latter and the Spartans 
a new war broke out, in which the latter were fo diftreffed, 
that they demand aid of the Athenians, who thereupon fent 
Iphicrates, who in this expedition loft fome part of his re- 
putation. Some Negotiations for a general peace being fet 
a-foot at the court of the Perilan king, the Athenians 
amongft the reft fent deputies, and amongft them one Ti- 
magoras \ the Thebans, who now aimed at the dominion 
of Greece, fent Pelopidas, a man of fuperior abilities, who 
drew to himfelf the confidence of the Perfian king, and 
having found a way to bring over Timagoras to his party, 
he clapped up a peace, whereby it was agreed, thatMeftene 
fhould be exempted from the Lacedaemonian government ; 
that the Athenians mould no more pretend to the fovereign- 

ty of the fea ; that the cities fhould be governed by their 
own laws, and the Thebans be efteemed the king's chief 
friends and allies. Timagoras on his return was accufed to 
the Athenian people of having betrayed his truft, upon which 
he was condemned and put to death. The Argives falling 
upon the Phliafians on account, of their remarkable fidelity 
to the Lacedaemonians and bringing them to great ftreights, 
the latter defired aid of the Athenians, who thereupon fent 
Chares to their afliftance, who behaved himfelf with great 
prudence and valour, and gained two victories againft the 
Argives. After this the Athenians entered into a Ariel 

league with the Arcadians, for they were forced to tem- 
porize, 



X 
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porize, and to take fuch opportunities, as the times offer- 
ed for maintaining themfelves in any (hew of power. Ti- 

motheus their laft great commander gave, however, fome 

degree of credit to their arms, by reducing Torone and Po- 
tidea in Macedonia under their obedience, and raifing the 
ilege of Cyzicum. The war frill continuing between the 
Thebans and Lacedaemonians, Epaminondas, defiring to 
put an end to it at once, fought the famous battle at Man- 
tijiea, againft the Lacedaemonians, Arcadians, Achaeans, 
Eleans, and Athenians ; of the latter there were fix thou- 
fand, who behaved very well in the left wing where they 
were polled, but were at laft put to flight by the Thebans ; 
however, they rallied again and remained in the field of bat- 
tle till the engagement was over, wherein, indeed, the 
Thebans had the victory, but it coft them very dear ; for 
they loft here Epaminondas their glorious general, who firft 
infpired them with the thoughts of attaining the fovereignty 
of Greece both by land and fea. Some ftirs in Arcadia en- 
gaged the Athenians to fend thither a great army un- 
der the command of Pammenes, who performed what he 
was fent for, and returned home with honour. Alexander, 
prince or tyrant of Pherea, having undertaken an expedi- 
tion againft the Cyclades, met with fome oppofition there- 
in from Leofthenes the Athenian, whereupon he attacked 
fome gallies belonging to that ftate and took them > upon 
which the Athenians being angry with Leofthenes's bad 
fuccefs, condemned him, and fent Chares with a fleet into 
thofe parts, who was fo far from repairing 
which had already fallen out, that by his ill management he 
greatly increafed them, plundering the confederates of the 
Athenians, delaying any attempts upon the enemy, creat- 
ing feditions where-ever he came, and feeming to have no- The firft 
thing elfe in view but to enrich himfelf^. Macedonian 

We are now come to thofe times in which the Athe- Z zr ' e 
jiians came to contend with Philip of Macedon, unluckily t h e Flood, 
for them, when all their great captains were exhaufted, and ^639. 

when this prince appeared with a genius fuperior to a ^ thrift fro. 
the politicians and chieftains of his time. The Athenians , J 

were very early apprehenfive of his abilities, and therefore 

they efpoufed the caufe of Argius his competitor, to whofe 

afliftance they fent Mantias, at the head of three thou- 

fa«d men, with a great fleet, This Mantias put things 

into 
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Into a good pofture at his firft arrival 5 for befides the Ma- 
cedonians, who adhered to Argius, the Pseonians and the 
Thracians were of his Party. King Philip advanced, how- 
ever, with an inferior army, as if he came to an aflurcd 
victory, rather than to a doubtful engagement. Firft, he 
took off the Paeonians and Thracians, by giving them a 



prodigious mm of money, and as loon as they were re- 
tired, he fell upon Argius and Mantias, who ftill lay with 
their army at Methpne, and thoroughly routed them. The 
Macedonians of Argius's party he purfued, but fuffered the 

Athenians to make an orderly retreat, which mightily af- 
fected the fpirits of that people, and readily difpofed them 
to an accommodation, wherein they chiefly fought to make 
themfelves mafters of Ampfiipolis, to which Philip quitted 
his claim, the fituation of his affairs requiring it, and in 
confequence thereof a peace was concluded ; however, h 
took it fhortly afterwards, pulled down its walls, and ex 
pelled fuch of its citizens as had given him offence ; th 
Athenians not being able to relieve it, on account of th 



many troublefome affairs in which they were now engaged 



and of which we are next to g 



The fecial The Chians, Rhodians, Coans, and Byzantines, grow- 
war. ing weary of the Athenian yoke, refolved to throw it off 

theFlo^j" aiK * ^ et t ^ em ^ ves ^ ree « The Athenians on the firft no- 
2643. ' tice thereof fent Chares with a land army to befiege Chios, 



while Chabrias (who, as we obferved, Diodorus affirms 

irvxi t0 ' nave ^ am * on £ before) was t0 block up the place 

by fea. Cornelius Nepos, who exprefly wrote the life of 
that general, fays, that he was no more than a private 
man in this expedition, but that the foldiers and feamen, 
having a better opinion of his fkill than of their general's, 



in a manner forced on him the command, which refpecl 
of theirs proved his deftrucfcion ; for endeavouring firft to 
enter the haven where he had broke in, no-body followed 
him, fo that being encompaffed by the enemy, his galley 
was funk, out of .which cafting himfelf he might eafily 
haveefcaped, as others did, but preferring a glorious death 
to a life without honour, he continued fighting till he was 
fiain. If we may credit the author beforementioned, the A- 
thenians, doubting whether Chares with his fleet of fixty 
fail would be able to reduce the confederates again under 

O 

their dominion, difpatched away fixty other fhips under the 
Command of Timotheus and Iphicrates, making them all 

equal 
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equal in commiffion. In the mean time, the confederates 

fitted out a fleet of a hundred gallies, and with it infefted 
Imbros and Lefbos, taking all mips that fell into their 
hands, and raifing contributions where-ever they landed 
their troops, fo that by thefe methods they acquired mighty 
fums of money, where- with they paid their armies and 
fleets ; they afterwards befieged Samos both by land and 
fea. The Athenian generals, to conftrain them to aban- 
don this defign, went and befieged Byzantium, which had 
the effe<Sr. they propofed, for immediately the confederated 
raifed the fiege of Samos, and with their utmoft force bore 
away for Byzantium. When they came before the port^ 
they offered the Athenians battle $ but a great ftorm arife 



ing, Timotheus and Iphicrates thought it improper to fight, 



though Chares vehemently prefTed it ; and becaufe he could 
not carry his point, he fent home to Athens and accufed 
his collegues, at which- the people were fo incenfed, that 
they cafhiered and fined them ; Timotheus, being unable to 
pay his mul&, did not return to his country, but retiring to 
Chelos broke his heart. Such was the end of the great Co- 

non's fon, a man no way inferior to his father, either in 
military lkill or in love to his country ; the Athenians* 
when they heard of his demife, remitted the greateft part of 
his fine to his fon, but they obliged him to pay a tenth of it 
which they moft unaccountably appropriated to the repa* 
rations of thofe walls, which had been built by his grand- 
father. Philip of Macedon in the mean while took 
Pydna, which he afterwards delivered up to the Olyn- 
thians, after which he befieged and took Potidea, which 
had fo long been under the power of the Athenians, and 
which was of vaft advantage to them in all their Thracian war. 
Chares the Athenian admiral, having now no-body to check 
him, rafhly engaged in an arduous affair, whereby he hoped 
greatly to ferve his country. Pharnabazus having revolted 
from the king of Perfia, a mighty army was fent againft 
him by the king ; Chares, hoping that the Perfian would 



well repay the favour, joined him with his forces, and to- 
gether they proved an over-match for the king's generals, 
whom they totally routed. The Athenians, as their cuf* 
torn, was, flruck with the firft news of the victory, cried 
up Chares as one of the greateft patriots that could be ; but 
afterwards, when the Perfian kins; bv his ambafladors com- 

plained of the acl:, as contrary to the amity which fuhfifted 
between them, and when it was reported abroad that th 

Perfians intended to lend the confederates a great fleet, the 

Athenians 
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Athenians treated Chares as a traitor, and cried out vehe* 

mently againft that action which they had as vehemently 

commended, and, in the firft tranfports of fear, refolved to 
make a peace with the ftates which had revolted from them s 
almoft upon their own terms ; accordingly peace was con- 
cluded, tho' little to the honour of the Athenians, after the 

war had lafted four years z . 

YeafafteT* ^ HE P nocian war broke out the fame year, in which 

the flood, the Athenians made peace with the ftates which had revolt 
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2644. ec j from them ; this war concerned all Greece, and particu- 
Before Chriftj ar |y the Athenians, and therefore, though they had nothing 

to do with the beginning of it, yet it is requifite we mould 
give an account thereof here. The Phocians had plowed 
fome of the lands dedicated to the Delphian Apollo, for 
which they were fined by the Amphi&yones or ftates gene- 
ral of Greece, but inftead of fubmitting to the judgment of 
that court, the Phocians, at the motion of Philomelus a 
bold and daring fpeaker, carried their infult on Apollo yet 
farther, and feized on the temple and all its riches 5 this 
put all Greece into a flame, the Locrians and Boeotians 
made war on the Phocians, and to countenance their caufe 
ftyled it facred ; the Phocians, on the other hand, pretend- 
ed, that they were far from jbeing facrilegious perfons, for 
that they meddled not at all with the riches of the temple, 
but only refumed the honour of protecting it, which had 
belonged to their anceftors 5 but knowing that an army 
could better fupport their pretentions than fine fpeeches, 

they applied themfelves to the Lacedaemonians and Atheni- 
ans, and prevailed on them to become their allies. The 

war lafted a long time and with various fuccefs, fometimes 
the Phocians, and at other times the Thebans, prevailing % 
however, it was conceived, that the Athenians acted un- 
worthily in fending fuch great fupplies as they did to the 
Phocian commanders ; at one time no lefs than five thou- 
fand foot and three hundred horfe, becaufe it was certain, 
that the chief reafon which induced them thereto was the 
high pay given to their troops, and as the money expended 
on thisoccafion was raifed, either by the coinage, or fale, 
of the dedicated things in the temple of Delphos, it was 
considered as a facnlege to recive any part of this theft, ef- 

pecially for defending the robbers. But indeed the Athe- 
nians were much degenerated in their manners, of which theif 

inclinations to thefe fort of proceedings may pafs for a mani- 

fefi 
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feft proof ; for though it is certainly beneath a wife and 
free people to run, as the Athenians had formerly done, 
into grofs and cruel fuperftitions, yet it has been in all 
times accounted a certain fign of corruption and deg 



cyj when people lofe all fenfe of religion, and openly af 




front thofe powers they pretend to worfhip. It is true, the 
Athenians pretended to colour the afliftance afforded 
them to the Phocians, by pretending they were their old 
allies, and that they endeavoured to raife up their power to 
ballance that of the king of Macedon ; but even at this di- 
ftance of time we may conclude, that thefe were merely 
pretences, fince it is certain, that when Iphicrates inter- 
cepted fome ftatues of gold and ivory,, fent by Dionyfius the 
Sicilian, they fent him orders to fell them publickly, not- 
withstanding they were dedicated to the Olympian Jupiter 
and to the Delphian Apollo. But it muft be owned, that 



Athens only, but all Greece, was at this time 



ed by money ; the Perfian king, who had always made ufe 
of gold to preferve himfelf from the unwelcome viiitsof the 
Greeks, and to purchafe their affiftance when he found it 
necefiarv, employed it now more than ever, and laid out 
greater Aims in Greece than any of his predecelfors, be- 

caufe bribery, like other vices, ' rifes higher by degrees ; 
and when men have been accuftomed to take money, they 
require larger wages than thofe which contented them at 
firft. Philip of Macedon, having found a way to render 

the gold mines in Thrace infinitely more beneficial to htm., 
than they had been to the Athenians, openly practifed the 
fame art, maintaining penfioners in all the (rates of Greece, 
and in Athens among the reft. The Phocian chiefs had 
nothing elfe to fupport their caufe but money, and that they 
parted with it very freely, we may guefs from what Dio- 
dorus and Plutarch tell us ; that in a few years they fquan- 
dered ten thoufand talents, which fails little mort of two 
millions of our money. The orators, or, as the Atheni- 
ans {tiled them, the Demagogues, that is, fuch as led the 
people by their fpeeches, were the moft of them retained 
by fome or other of thefe parties. Demofthenes himfelf, 
who was by far the moft worthy of that number, was not 
unimpeached of accepting Perfian gold. He became about 
this time eminent, and therefore, according to our cuftom of 
giving the characters of Athenian ftatefmen, it is necefiary, 
that we mould here draw his, fince he was the Pericles of 
his time, and in right of his eloquence held a kind of do- 
minion over his fellow-citizens. He was the fon of an emi- 
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Athenian, who had raifed a ereat fortune from the 



manufacture of fword- blades, but was far from being a 
black- fmith, as Juvenal would have us believe. Demo- 
fthenes himfelf feemed lean: of all defigned by nature for an 
orator, his perfon was far from being handfome, his tongue 
was too large, his voice weak and broken, and his gefture 
very uncouth. His father dying when he was young and 
his own conftitution being weak, his mother indulged him 
to the prejudice of his education, and his guardians, taking 
advantage of his tender years, impofed on him to the preju- 
dice of his fortune ; thefe unforefeen accidents led him to 

commence orator, for being engaged by that time he was 
feventeen years old in feveral law-fuits, he pleaded his own 

caufe, which no law forbad, and having from thence at- 
tained an ability of fpeaking, he attempted, when of a 
proper age, to harangue the people, in which he fucceeded fo 
ill, that it had like to have difcouraged him from fpeaking 
more ; but his paffion for becoming an orator enabled him 
to get the better of nature and the people ; to render his 
tongue flexible, he accuftomed himfelf to fpeak with ftones 



in his mouth ; to raife his voice to a proper pitch, he de- 
claimed on the fea Chore 5 to reprefs a habit he had got of 
fhrugging his (lioulders, he hung a fword drawn in his 
chamber, at fuch a height, that when he pra&ifcd his ora- 
tions it pricked his fhoulders whenever he pulled them up : 
long practice fupplied him with all things, and knowing he 
had nothing to truft to but his merit, he by ftudy and pa- 
tience acquired a manly folid eloquence, not only fuperior 
to that of his contemporaries, but alfo excelling all that 
went before, and all who have come after him, which his 
orations, yet in our hands, demonftrate beyond a queftion. 
He declared himfelf, in loud terms, againft the prevailing 
follies of his countrymen, he reproached them with their 
ficklenefs, faithleiTnefs, and want of true regard for the 
public intereft. He exclaimed againft their vanity, in at- 
tributing to themfelves the merit of their anceftors* and 
fancying that the reputation of the antient Athenians would 
fupport the vices of their pofterity. He expatiated on the 
neceffity of purfuing the old method of making war, 




maintaining an army of free citizens, not of mercenaries* 

and taking care of their naval affairs ; he advifed them 




kind to their allies, and ready on all occafions to aflift 
them, whereby they might keep war at a diftance, enure 

their fubje&s to martial toils, and revive the glory of the 

Athenian 
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Athenian name. He exhorted them to Jive always upon good 
terms with the Perfian, becaufe it was no longer in his pow- 
er, or indeed in his will, to think of conquering them ; but, 
on the contrary, it was his intereft to preferve them from be- 
ing conquered, as it was theirs to preferve the independency 

of all the ftates of Greece. Above all, he cautioned them 

againft the growing power of the Macedonian, he ob- 
fcrved, that the dominion of republics feldom lafted long, 
whereas monarchies laired the longer for being powerful ; 

whence he inferred, that they ought to fear Philip more 

than the Thebans, and not fuffcr themfelves to be amufed, 

either by his fpecious pretences of loving peace, or of his 

affection to the Athenian ftate; but in thefe difcourfes, as 
he/hewed himfclfa true patriot, fo there wanted not many 
pretended ones, who iirenucufly pleaded the caufe of Philip, 
But the Macedonian in the mqan time did not altogether 
depend either on his money, or the friends purchafed by his 



money, but endeavoured by force to eftablifh himfelf in 

that abfolute power over Greece which he affected. He 
made ufe of the war then raging between the Phocians and 
the Boeotians to march into Greece, and though he had ill 
fuccefs in two engagements, yet he overcame at laft, and, 
parti/ by force, partly by fraud, gained pofle/fion of the 

ftreighto of Thermopylae 5 then it was that Demofthenes 
endeavoured to roufe the Athenians to a proper fenfe of 
their danger, and to that end compofed the firft of thofe 

orations which bear the title of Philippic, and which to 
this day are held inimitable in their kind ; he {hewed the 
Athenians, with great perfpicuity and candor, that it was 
to no purpofe to make ufe of palliations in their dangerous 

condition, or to fancy that to apply a remedy to this evil 
and that would preferve them from ruin. He proved to 
them, that Philip's plain and fettled defign was to advance 
himfejf to the fovereignty of Greece, in confequence of 
which they muft become his fubjecls, tho* he might per- 
haps call them his allies. He therefore advifed them to 
think of forming a plaifter as broad as the fore, and, in- 
#ead of oppofing Philip here and there, in finding fuccours 
as they had two or three times already done to places taken 
before they could arrive, to begin a war in earneft, to ex- 
cite all their confederates to rife in arms, and concur with 
them in deftroyir>g the power of an ambitious prince, who 
would neither be contented with his own, nor fuffer other 
people to enjoy their pofleilions in quiet. He concluded 
with alluring them, if they trufted any longer to expedients 
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they would be ruined, becaufe Philip would every day grow 
Wronger, and they weaker; whereas, by following vigorous 
and uniform counfels, they might poffibly retrieve all things, 

and reduce Philip and his Macedonians to their primitive 
obfcurity. The Athenians liftened, as they were wont to 
do, attentively to his difcourfe, and camii to fome refolu- 
tions which werefuitable thereto; but contented themfelves 

with this, and took no care to put their votes in execu- 
tion. To fay the truth, they were at this time very unfit 
for great undertakings ; the general they chiefly relied on 
was Chares, a man of great vices and fmall abilities ; it is 
true, Phocion was then in their fervice, but they employed 
him in a trifling war in Cyprus, where it was not in his 
power to do them much good ; befides, he was fo modeft that 
he never fought command, nor inftigated wars that he 
might raife his authority by them, though, taken as a fol* 
dier and an orator, as a ftatefman and a general, he was 
by far the greater! Athenian of his time. As he was a moft 
difinterefted patriot, he could have no great affection for 
Philip, but, as he perfectly well knew the difpofition of his 
countrymen, and how unlikely they were to fupport long 
fuch meafures as were neceflary to pull down the Macedo- 
nian power, he did not exprefs himfelf vehemently, but 
chofe rather to cultivate the efteem which on all occafions 
Philip fhewed for the ftate of Athens as a means of pre- 
ferving her, when things mould be in that ftate which he 
conceived they wanted virtue to prevent. From this cha- 
racter the reader will eafily difcern, that Demofthenes and 
he could not well agree, the former was always warm, his 
language copious, and his deflgns vaft and furprifing ; Pho- 
cion on the other hand was of a mild temper, delivered 
himfelf in very few words, and propofed things at once fit 
and eafy to be done ; yet he feldom or never concured with 
the people, but fpoke as poignantly againft their vices as 
Demofthenes himfelf ; infomuch, that this orator once told 
him, The Athenians, Phocion, in fome of their mad fits 
will murder thee. The fame, anfwered he, may fall to 
thee, Demofthenes, if ever they come to be fober. At this 
feafon fuch of the Athenians as had a competent (hare of 
eloquence and knowledge in ftate affairs, applied themfelves 
to the management of the aiTemblies, to the practice of 
pleading, and other civil matters ; 'fuch again, ashadfpent 
their time in the army, addicted themfelves wholly to mi- 
litary employments^ endeavoured to obtain fuch commands 

as 
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as were at once honourable and lucrative, and meddled little 
with the civil polity, feldom afpiring to the fupreme magi 

ftracy, but confining themfelves wholly to what they con- 
ceived their fphere. Phocion was too wife not to difcern 



how dangerous flich a conduct muft in the end prove to the 



ftate 5 he faw, that their fpeakers would dwindle into de* 
claimers, and their officers become foldiers of fortune, va* 
luing nothing but their rank and their pay. He applied 
himfelf therefore alike to both, he fpoke frequently in the 
afiemblies, but in few, plain, and fignificant words; he 
refufed no commands that were affigned him, never can- 
vafTed for any, and lived and died poor. The Chalcidian 

cities fell moft of them into the hands of Philip in the laft 
year of the hundred and feventh olympiad, and the year 
following he made war on the Olynthians, a people who 
had hitherto been a match for him, and had frequently been 
an over- match for his predeceflbrs. When the news of this 
expedition was fpread through Greece, Demofthenes ex- 
erted his utmoft eloquence to engage the Athenians to aid 
the people of Olynthus to the utmoft of their power, and 
there are ftill remaining three excellent orations on this fub- 
jecl:. The reafons offered by him appeared fo clear, and 
the neceffity of fending fuccours to Olynthus was made fo 
evident, that relief was decreed. The fupplies fent were 
fmall, but they came fo opportunely, that the Olynthians 
received great advantages from them, which being reported 
at Athens, the people became infolent with their good for- 
tune, and affected to give out, that the Athenians had no- 
thing more to do than to appear in a war, in order to carry 
victory to the fide they favoured ; but Demofthenes fhewed 
them the vanity of thefe light conceits in his third oration 
on the Olynthian war, wherein he told them, that there 
was indeed fome merit in beginning well, but that they 
were in danger of lofing even this, if they did not proceed 
-with the famefpirit, and enable their confederates not only 
to repulfe the invafion of Philip, but alfo to invade him 
in their turns, and to carry that terror into Macedon, which 
of late years Philip had ftruck through all his neighbours* 
But the Athenians were not able to relilh fuch high-fea- 
foned difcourfes, they were content to fend a fquadron now 



and then to the coafts of Thrace with a fmall body of 

land -troops on board ; but to think ferioully of a war like 
that which their fore-fathers had fuftained againft the Pe- 
loponnefians, and for it to forego all their public diveriions, 

and relinquifli all the donatives which they at prefent re- 
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ceived from the revenue of the ftate, was what the A the- 

nians of thofe times could not be brought to endure ; what 
therefore Demofthenes had predicted came exactly to pafs, 
Olynthus could not long refift the power of Philip's armies 

and his bribes ; on the contrary, two of its cizizens be- 
trayed the place into his hands, where having exercifed all 
that his cruelty and his avarice could dittate, he marched , 
away, big with new projects for aggrandizing his own em- 
pire and ruining his neighbours z . 

The Phocian, or, as the friends of Philip affe&ed to call 
it, the facred war, was open yet, and the Boeotians and 
their allies, who were unable to carry it on with their pro- 
per forces, entreated the king of Macedon to come down 
into the heart of Greece, and put an end thereto. But 
Philip, being at that time intent on his conquefts in Thrace, 
did not liften fo readily to this propofal as was- expected ; 
the true reafon was, that he grew apprehenfive of the Athe- 
nians, and was in fome doubt, whether, confidering their 
great intereft in Thrace, they might not be able to ftir up 

much mifchief in his abfence. He therefore propofed to 
make peace with them, and, his party in Athens having 

drawn over many to an opinion that this would be a mighty 
advantage to their republic, ^fchines with fome other de- 
puties were fent to treat with him. He made thefe em- 
bafladors wait his leifure, until he had finifhed his affairs in 
Thrace 5 then he came fuddenly down into Theflaly, pro- 
pofing to pafs immediately into Phocis, which grievoufly 
alarmed the Athenians, notwithftanding their miniftershad 
concluded a peace for feven years. Demofthenes advifed 
them to fend and demand a ratification of the treaty before 
he pafled the Pylae, as alfo to perfuade him not to under- 
take a war againft the Phocians. On the other hand, the 

Boeotians fent to intreat him to continue his march and 
come fpeedily to their afliftance. Philip heard all the em* 
bafladors, and though their demands were diametrically op- 
pofite, he prOmifed them all to do as they defired, and 
thereby kept them in a ftate of dependence, till he feized 
the poft of Thermopylae; then coming down with a mighty 
army intoLocris in the third year of the hundred and eighth 
olympiad, he put an end to the facred war by his prefence 
only, for the Phocians, finding themfelves too weak to give 
him battle, made a treaty, whereby their general obtained 

leave 

z Diodor. lib. xvi. Plat, in vit. Demoft, & Phocion. Juftin. 
lib. ix. Demoft. Oly nth. & Philip. 
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leave to march away with fuch as would follow him 
the reft were left to the mercy of Philip, who referred 
them to the Amphidtyons, which great council, in return 
for this eminent fervice, took from the Phocians their 
double voice, and gave it to Philip and his fubjecls, who 
till then had no voice at all. Returning crowned with 
glory into his own country, he bent his arms firft againft 
the Illyrians, and foon after, when he conceived the 
Athenians unable to help them, he attempted to bring 
the Perynthians under his dominion. Perynthus was feated 
on the more of Propontis, and, as it always favoured the 
Athenians, had incurred the Macedonian's high difpleafure. 
The inhabitants, however, were not eafily fubdued, they 
had learried from the Athenians to fet a high value on their 
liberty, and prepared to defend themfelves valiantly, when 
they heard that Philip was marching againft them. The 
Perfian king beginning to doubt the defigns of the Ma- 
cedonian, whofe anceftors had been his tributaries, gave 
nftructions to his lieutenants, who were neareft Peryn- 
thus, to favour the inhabitants as much as poifible ; the 

Byzantines alfo, doubting much the intentions of Philip, 
fent Perynthus a very great fupply, infomuch, that they 

not a little weakened their own forces, of which Philip 
having intelligence, he left part of his army to block up 
Perynthus, and marched at the head of the reft to furprize 
or befiege Byzantium ; at the news of this the Athenians 

were indeed affrighted 5. they therefore decreed, that fuc- 
cours fhould be immediately fent, and with more than 
ordinary care put it in the power of Chares, who was 
elected general, to fail with a good fleet and a numerous 
army to the afliftance of the Byzantines 5 yet this effected 
nothing, for when the fleet appeared ofF of Byzantium, 
the inhabitants of that city refufed to let it enter their 
port, having before experienced the Worth of the Athenian 
.admiral, and knowing him to be no better than a pyrate 
with a commiflion. Chares having drefled this refufal in 

the worft colours poffible, difpatched advice of it home, 
where it put the Athenians into a mighty chafe, and 
caufed many of them to fay in the aflembly, that it was 
a pity they had aflifted the Byzantines at all 5 upon which 
Phocion rifing up addrejfTed them in the following concife 
terms : My matters, you ought not fo much to blame 
the jealoufy of your allies, as the bafe behaviour of your 
generals, who have rendered you fufpec"ted even to thofe 
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who are unable to fupport themfelves without your af- 
fiftance. Upon this the people with their ufual incon- 
flancy dropped their former opinion, and unanimoufly chofe 
Phocion general, who, immediately failing to the Hel- 
lefpont, received the command of the fleet from Chares 
and again appeared before Byzantium, landed his forces 
and would have encamped without the city ; 'But the 

Byzantines would by no means permit it, fetting open 
their gates, and joyfully receiving the Athenians when they 

had Phocion for their general, who quickly obliged Philip, 
to return to his own dominions, took many of his £hips a 
recovered feveral places into which he. had put garifons, 
and exceedingly haraffed the frontiers of his kingdom 
that it appeared, that the Macedonian was not in- 
vincible when oppofed by a man of probity as well as of 

abilities a . 

Sometime after this the Megarians privately fought the? 

friendfhip of the Athenians. Phocion, being apprehenfive 
that the Boeotians would exert themfelves to prevent this 
union, caufed an afiembly to be called very early in the 
morning 5 where having prefented the petition from Megara 




and backed it with great warmth, the Athenians camQ 



into it very readily ; whereupon he made proclamation, 
that all fuch as would go on this expedition mould im- 
mediately aflemble in arms, and a great number preient^ 
ing themfelves very readily, he without more ado put 
himfelf at their head, and marched directly away to Me-* 
gara, where he was very joyfully received. He re-edified 
the long walls, joining that city to its port Nifaea, and 
thereby effectually fecured it to the Athenians ; after this 



he was fent again among the iflands to regulate all things 



for the intereft of his country. Philip in the mean time 
neglected nothing which might either tend to the raife- 
ing of his own power, or deprefling that of the Greek 
Hates ; but, above all defiring to humble the Athenians, 
he came fuddenly down to Phocis, and having feized 
Elatsea, he there aflembled a mighty army with a refo- 
lution to invade Attica, for which purpofe there was an 
abfolute neceflity of pafling through Bceotia ; the Athe^ 
nians upon this were in the utmoft confuflon, fo that 
Demofthenes had need of all his eloquence to keep up 

their fpirits $ at laft, however, he prevailed upon them to 

declare 
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declare war againft Philip, and to fend to the Boeotians 

to intreat them to {land fail for the liberty of Greece 
he alfo engaged them to raife a very considerable army 
in an inftant, and to chufe Chares and Lyficles generals, 
who without more ado marched into Bceotia, where they 
were kindly received and promifed all things. Philip, 
however, refolving to "have as few enemies as he could 
to deal with, fent Python into Bceotia to perfuade the 
people of that country to be quiet; to him the Athe- 
nians oppofed Demofthenes, whofe eloquence prevailing, 
the Boeotians joined their utmoft force with the Athenians, 
and refolved to hazard all in a general engagement. De- 
mofthenes magnified this at Athens as a mighty ftrcke of 
policy, becaufe he put the war at a diftance from Attica 
to which Phocion {hrewdly replied ; Let us not be fo care- 
ful about the place where we are to engage, as how to get 

the victory ; that is the only way to keep the war at a 

diftance ; whereas, if we are overcome, the very worft 

of calamities will be foon at our doors. Phocion had the 
refolution alfo to exprefs at the fame time a diflike of the 
war and a doubtfulnefs of its event, nay even to propofe 

an accommodation and the renewing of the peace with 

Philip, when an Athenian of very bad character cried out, 
Dareft thou, Phocion, think of difliiading the Athenians 
from the war, now the fword is drawn ? Yes, I dare^ 
returned he, though I know that in time of war I lhall al- 
ways be thy m after, whereas in peace thou perhaps may 
be mine. The event (hewed how juft a notion Phocion 
had of things, for Philip coming down at laft with an 
army of thirty thoufand foot and two thoufand horfe, 
the Athenians and Boeotians met him at Chaeronaea. In 
this battle, which began at the rifing of the fun, Alex- 
ander commanded one wing > and his father the other ' % 
the confederate army was divided according to the nations 
of which it confifted, the Athenians having the right, and 
the Boeotians the left ; at the beginning the confederates 
had the better, whereupon Str'atocles an Athenian com- 
mander cried out, Come on, brother foldiers, let us drive 
them back to Macedon j whieh king Philip hearing, faid 
very coolly to one of his officers,. Thefe Athenians do not 
know how to conquer. Whereupon he directed the files 
of his phalanx to be ftreigktened, and drawing his men 
up very clofe, retired to an eminence hard by, from whence, 
when the Athenians were eager in their purfuit, he came 

down like, thunder, broke, and routed them with prodi- 
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gious {laughter* Demofthenes acted very unbecomingly 
in this engagement, for he deferted his poft, and was one 
of the flrft that fled. Philip did not preferve that wif- 
dom after his victory which he had fhewn in the fight j 

for he danced about like one diffracted with joy, and come- 

ing up to the band of Athenian prifonerSj treated them 
with feoffs and ill language ; upon which Demades, who 
was one of them could not help reproving him : Since 
fortune, O Philip, faid he, feems to have afligned thee 
the part of Agamemnon, why wilt thou play Therfites ? 

At which Phihp blufhing ordered him to be immediately 
releafed, and difcharged like wife the reft of the Athenian 
captives, who fending afterwards to demand their bagga 

Philip faid laughing, I believe thefe people don't think 

we beat them in earneft. He ordered them, however, to 
be given them ; he likewife fent embaffadors to Athens to 
renew the peace, which was done. After this Philip 
convoked a general aflembly of the Greeks, into which 
Demades perfuaded the Athenians to inftft on being re- 
ceived. Phocion oppofed it, alledging, that they ought firft 

to be informed what Philip would demand in that af~ 
fembly ; however, it was carried againft him ; but when 



it afterwards appeared) that the Athenians were by this 



rafh ftep obliged to furnifh the king with a body of horfi 
and a fquadrort of (hips, they repented their meddling at 
all, and reproached in the aflembly Demades and the other 
orators, who were lb forward in the bufinefs, exprefiing 
at the fame time a doubt, whether they ought to comply 
with articles fo unworthy of the Athenian ftate. Phocion 
upon this flood up again, I forefaw, gentlemen, faid he, 
what would happen * and therefore I was againft this 
ftep when it was firft propofed ; but fince it is once 
taken) I am for it, and advife you to bear it as well as 
you can, always remembering the conduct of your an- 
ceftors, who fuited their behaviour to their fortune; fome- 
times giving laws, fometimes receiving them, but doing 

both with a good grace, whereby they not only preferred 
their own city, but alfo all Greece. The kindnefs ex- 
prefted by the king towards the Athenians was not over 
Jincere, lince he doubted fo far of them, as to require, 
on the marriage of his daughter Cleopatra, that a deputy 

fhould be fent from them with a gold crown, as from 

the reft of the cities, which was accordingly done, and 
prefented to him in the mid ft of the marriage folemnities, 



with this remarkable compliment ; that if anv confp 
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tor againft Philip fled to Athens he mould be delivered up. 

At this marriage, however, Philip was murdered, which 



gave a new turn to affairs at Athens ; Demofthenes and his 
party making great rejoicings, wearing chaplets of flowers, 



and behaving as if they had gained a great victory, which 
Phocion reprehended, bidding them remember, that the ar- 
my, which had beat them at Chseronsea, was Jeflened but by 
one. This reproof,however grave,however poignant,had lit- 
tle effecT: ; the very people who put Lyiicles their general to 
death, merely becaufe he was fo unlucky as to command 

them in that battle, who directed Demofthenes to exalt the 

memory of thofe who fell therein in a funeral oration, who 
in contradiction to thefe meafures had juft now flattered 
the king by fending him a crown of gold, ran again into the 
fame extravagancies, and heard with pleafure all the harfh 
things the orators could fay of the young Alexander, whom 
they reprefented as a giddy wrong-headed boy, ready to 
grafp all things in his imagination, and able to perform no- 
thing j but he foon gave them occafion to underftand, 
that they were mightily miftaken by his quick diflblution 
of that confederacy which they formed, not only for de- 
priving him of the command of Greece, but even of his 
hereditary dominions ; for Demofthenes taking pains to inr 

fpire all the ftates with high notions of liberty, the iEto- 

lians firft of all made a decree to recai the exiles whom Phi- 
lip had driven out of their country. The Ambraciots drove 
out the Macedonian garifon, the Thebans caft out that 
which had been eftablifhed in the citadel, the Arcadians, as 
they had refufed to give their votes for Philip's becoming 
general of Greece, fo they now rejected Alexander ; the 
Argives, Eleans, Lacedaemonians, and others in Pelopon- 
nefus, all fpoke the fame language, and all determined to 
throw off that yoke which the Macedonians had impofed ; 
they likewife treated with Attalus, Alexander's uncle, who 
afpired to the kingdom, to favour his pretenfions \ fo that 
if the fon of Philip had really been as weak as the Athe- 
nian orators would have reprefented him, he muft have, 
been crufhed by fuch a load of oppofition ; but he, far from 
being difmayed, came firft into the council of the Am- 
phictyons, where he procured himfelf to be recognized ge- 
neral of Greece. He then marched immediately towards 
Thebes with a numerous army, facked, and plundered ir, 
and thereby ftruck fuch a terror into the reft of the con- 
federates, that no-body durft oppofe him. As to the Athe- 
nians, he refufed to admit them into his favour, unlefs they 
• " • delivered 
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delivered up to him Demofthenes, and, as fame fay, nine 
more of their orators; other hiftorians fay, butfeven. This 
ftruck the ailembly with the utmoft terror, none knowing 
what to fay, or what to propofe 5 at laft they called upon 
Phocion and defired his opinion, upon which, arifing up 
and pointing to his friend Nicoeles : Thefe perfons, faid 
he, whom Alexander demands of you, are they who have 
brought you into thefe miferable circumftances ; circum- 
ftances fo miferable, that if he demanded that friend of mine, 

I fhould advife you to deliver him innocent as he is. As. 

for my own life, if that would purchafe your fafety,. I would 
refign it chearfully ; but truly it pierces my heart, that thofe 
who have Bed for fuccour from the defoktion of Thebes, 
fhould have fo little hopes of fafety here ; furely it would 
be more for our intereft to pacify the conqueror in time, 

and to intercede for both cities, than to hazard another 
battle : Demofthenes contented him-felf with faying, that 
once on a time the wolves offered to make peace with the 
Iheep, but hrft, faid he, they would have them give up 
their dogs. The ftream, however, was too ftrong, and 
therefore he and his party were forced to give way. The 
firft decree which the Athenians pafled for making peace 
and which they fent to Alexander, he would not deign to. 
take notice of, but turned his back upon the embafladors, as 
if they had not been worthy of his notice; but when Phocion 
prefented the fecond decree, he received him very graciouf- 

ly, and not only granted him his requefts, but liftened to 
his advice, nay he had the complaifance to tell him at part- 
ing ; Your Athenians ought to have their eyes about them,, 
for, if I fhould mifcarry, they only are worthy to command. 
The friendfhip which Alexander contracted with this gene- 
ral, was not broke off or interrupted by his expedition into 
Afia ; on the contrary, he wrote to him frequently, offer- 
ed him mighty prefents, and even his choice of four cities 
nay, what was ftill a greater mark of his regard, when he 

no longer ufed in his letters the phrafe of Alexander whiles, 

health, he preferved it to him and Antipater, as if they 

had been his equals. When that conqueror had occafion 
for gallies to complete his fleet, he fent to demand thofe 
which had been promifed him by the Athenians > the ora- 
tors, as they were wont, oppofed this as derogatory to their 
freedom ; at laft Phocion being required to fpeak, deliver- 
ed his fentiments freely, which were, that the gallies fhould 
be immediately fent 5 For, k faid he, till you can put your 

felves at the head of Greece, I would have you the friends 
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of thofe who are at the head of it. Harpalus, one of Alex- 
ander's commanders, having in feveral refpe&s failed in his 

duty, and dreading the refentment of his prince, fled with 
an immenfe quantity of treafure, which he had amaffed to- 
gether out of the fpoils of Afia. Athens was the city of 
Greece he thought the moft proper place for his retreat, 
and therefore thither he came and brought his plunder along 
with him, not doubting, that, fince he came laden with 
wealth, he fhould meet with friends enough to be pur- 
chafed. Accordingly moft of the orators came flocking 
about him, to know how they might be ferviceable, and 
upon what terms ; as for Demofthenes, his good fenfe en* 
gaged him to make a warm oration againft receiving a per- 
fon who was little better than a thief, and thereby involving 
the commonwealth in a war, at once dangerous and unjuft; 
but a few days after, when the treafure was publickly 
brought afhore and laid up, Demofthenes being prefent took 
notice of the king's golden cup, whereupon Harpalus de- 
fired him to poize it in his hand, and confider its weight ; 
which he did, and then alked the price of it ; To you, Sir 
(faid Harpalus) it fhall come with twenty talents ; at night 
accordingly it was fent, and Demofthenes, when he was 
called upon the next day in the aflembly to deliver his opi- 
nion, fhewed his neck, which was fwathed round with fe- 
veral rollers, and made figns, that he was unable to fpeak, 
upon which fome of the wits faid, The orator had got a 
filver quinfey. As for Phocion, Harpalus knew well that 
he was of another difpofition, and therefore he fent him no 
lefs than feven hundred talents, and offered to commit him- 
felf and all his affairs to his difpofal ; but Phocion treated 
thofe who came to him very roughly, and threatened not 
to be content with words, if he went on thus to corrupt 
the people ; when the matter came to be debated the laft 
time in the aflembly, thofe who had received his money 
Tailed moft at Harpalus to conceal their own guilt, where- 
as Phocion exprefled a great regard for his misfortune, and 
treated hirn in fuch gentle terms, that Harpalus again offer- 
ed him money 5 but he was impregnable, and in the end 
the Athenians expelled the Macedonian the city, and or- 
dered the court of Areopagus to take cognizance of fuch as 
were impeached of bribery : which court dealt very feverely 
with them, and particularly fined Demofthenes fifty ta- 
lents, and ordered him to be imprifoned till it was paid, but 

he fcortly after made his efcape from thence and fled to 
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iEgina, where he remained till after the death of Alexander, 
which was no very long time 

This great event altered all the affairs of Greece ; the 
Athenians had been much difTatisfied with him, for defign- 
ing to take from them Samos, in order to reftore it to its 
antient inhabitants ; and therefore, when Afclepiades, the 
fori of Hipparchus, brought the firft news of it to Athens, 

the people ran immediately into the market-place, where 

many contradi&ed it, but the majority cried out, that 

what Afclepiades had related was true, Phocion, fearing 

they would do fome mad a&ion or other, cried out, Well, 
fuppofe it is, if it be true to day, it will be true to morrow, 
ay , and the next day, fo that We (hall have time enough to 
deliberate coolly. The orators unanimoufly concurred in 
prompting the people to make war, and indeed all Greece 



was in commotion, fo that at length it was carried by a 



great majority, that the Athenians ftiould take upon them 
the defence of the common liberty, mould free all the ci- 
ties from their garifons, mould fit out a fleet of two hun- 
dred and forty fail, and that all men under forty years old 
mould take up arms. Leofthenes was the commander, who 
drew together a very fine army, with which he marched 
againft the Macedonians. Antipater, as foon as he had in- 
telligence of this, fen t to Craterus in Cilicia to come to his 
afliftance, but in the interim he marched into Theflaly 
himfelf with 13000 foot, and 600 horfe. TheThefTaU- 
ans joined him with a great body of cavalry ; but when 
Leofthenes approached, and it appeared, that the Athe- 
nians and their confederates were by far more numerous, 
the Theffalians deferred to them yet Antipater had the 
courage to venture a battle, in which his troops were tho- 
roughly beaten, and himfelf conftrained to fly ; but he 
mewed himfelf a great general in his flight, for arriving 
with fome foot at Lamia a city in Theffaly, he caufed the 
ace to be fortified, and received into it all his troops as 
faft as they came up, fo that he drew together again 8 or 
9000 men, and prepared to make an obftinate refinance. 
Leofthenes, coming up with the confederate army, in- 
verted and attacked this city, but finding that it could 
not be taken by ftorm, he was conftrained to make a 
regular fiege : Antipater watching his opportunity, 
though he was every day attacked by frefh troops, made a 

fally 




a Diodor. lib. x. ii. Plut, in vit. Demofl.li. & Phocion. Jufthi' 

lib, xi. & xii. 
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fally upon the workmen, and put them in great diforder. 
Leofthenes, coming to encourage them, was unfortunately 
killed with a ftone, which greatly difpirited the Greeks ; 
however, they chofe Antiphalus their general and continu- 
ed the war, notwithftanding Antipater had efcaped out of 

Lamia ; not long after they routed the Macedonians, un- 
der the command of Leonatus, which victory was their 
ruin j for flighting the Macedonians, many returned home 

to their refpe&ive cities. Antipater having joined the re- 
mains of Leonatus's army, and being joined afterwards by 
Craterus, who yielded to him the command, he foon after 
fought and routed the Greeks under the command of Anti- 
phalus and Memnon : though there were but five hundred 
men flain in this battle, yet the confederates were fo dif- 
pirited that they fent to Antipater to treat of peace $ but 
Antipater refufed to treat at all of a general peace, profef- 

fing at the fame time, that he was willing to hear and receive 
embafladors from each of the cities, and to confider their 

refpe&ive demands. At firR the Grecians rejected this with 
fcorn, but when feveral of the Thefialian cities were taken 
by ftorm, they were glad to treat upon the terms prefcribed, 
upon which Antipater received the embaffadors very kindly, 
and granted almoft every thing they defired ; thus the Athe- 
nians were deprived of all their confederates, and in a fhort 
time reduced to the utmoft extremity. In this diftrefs Pho- 

cion with fome of the orators were deputed to go to Cad- 
ma?a, where Antipater was encamped, to procure from 
him, if poflible, an honourable peace ; when they came 
thither, Phocion intreated that the terms might be adjufted 
there, whereas Craterus was for marching into Attica, and 
treating with the Athenians, as it were at their own doors; 
faying it was unreafonable to burden their friends with an 
army, while they were treating with enemies. Antipater 
replied, that what he faid was juft ; But yet, continued he, 
let us grant this favour to Phocion. In fine, a treaty was 
concluded, or rather Antipater impofed upon the Atheni- 
ans thefe conditions j that Demofthenes and Hyperides 
fhould be delivered up, that the antient way of raifing taxes 
in the city fhould be reftored, that they fhould receive a 
garifon into Munichia, defray the charges of the war, and 
fubmit to fome other taxes. Phocion was very defirous 
that they might be fpared the garifon ; but Antipater an- 
fwered, I will deny thee, Phocion, nothing, but what will 
inevitably tend to thy ruin and my own. In confequence 

of this treaty, Menyllus, a man of great fweetnefs of tem- 
per 
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per and one of Phocion's friends, was fent to command the 

garifon, which entered Munichia ; Demofthenes in the 
mean time fied, fearing to be delivered up to Antipater 5 
and being pufued by fome perfons in that nobleman's fer- 

vice, poifoned himfelf (P). The Macedonian garifon be- 
ing 



(P) As to the character and eloquence of Demofthenes, we hare 

fpoken at large in the text ; as to his works, the greateft part of 
which have efcaped the injuries of time, the reader is to expect an 



of them 



have nothing 



but his misfortunes and death, which to have related at length, 
would have broke in on the thread of our hiftory, and. to have 
paired over in few words, muft have offended the perufer. When 
he was banilhed, that is voluntarily, by flying from prifon, fome 
of his enemies followed him out of town ; from thefe he endea- 
voured to hide himfelf, but they having him in view, kept clofe 
to him, and at laft coming near, called him by his name ; and 
when he came out, exhorted him to bear his misfortunes patiently, 
and prefented him with a fum of money for his fupport j where- 
upon Demofthenes broke out into a louder lamentation than ever, 
crying out, Alas, how mall I fupport myfeif under fo heavy an 
affliction, lince I am forced to leave a city, where one's very ene- 
mies are more kind and generous than any friends I can hope to 
find elfevvhere ? To fay the truth, his love for his country made 
him bear his exile but very indifferently, the greateft part of 
which he fpent either in iEgina or Trcezene, from whence he could 
fee the coaft of Attica, towards which he would frequently look 
with tears in his eyes ; he had ajuft fenfe, however, of the dan- 
ger, to which wile men are expofed in democratic governments ; 
for looking once at the citadel, he could not help breaking out 
into this exclamation ; O Goddefs, Minerva, whence comes it, 
that thou delighteft in three fuch fierce and untraceable creatures, 
the owl, the dragon, and the people. When Leofthenes led the 
Greeks againft Antipater, and endeavoured to prevent flavery 
from being induced by all the commanders of Alexander the great, 
Demofthenes exerted his eloquence again, and was indefatigable in 
ftirring up all the little ftates to remain firm in their confederacy 
for fupporting the Grecian liberty , amongft the reft, he travelled 
to the Arcadians, among whom one Pytheas an agent of the Ma- 
cedonians was very bufy : this man, feeing the Athenian embafia- 
dors and Demofthenes with them at a public alfembly, could not 
help crying out, That as it is a certain fign there is fome difeafe 

in the family where afies milk is brought, fo the earning of the 
Athenian embaffy was a never-failing indication, that the city to 
which they came was indifpofed. Demofthenes immediately re- 
torted this comparifon. " As a*Tes milk, laid he, is never carried 

inta 
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*ng fettled in Athens, a great number of the lower citizens 
were disfranchifed and fent into Thrace, where Antipater 

afligned 



into a houfe, but with an intent to reftore the health of thofe who 
dwell therein ; fo the Athenians never fend their embaiTadors to 

j 

any city, but with a view to cure it of thofe diftempers with which 
it is affli&ed. On the report of this the Athenians inftantly recal* 
led him, found a means to fatisfy his fine, and paid him the high- 
eft honours they could invent, but his profperity was of a very 
ftiort continuance ; for in September the Greeks loft the battle of 
Cranon, in October the Macedonian garifon entered Athens, in 
November Demofthenes fled to avoid death, which followed and 
overtook him the fame month ; for one Archias a player having 
undertaken to Antipater to find him out, receiving intelligence, 
that he had taken fanctuary in the temple of Neptune in the little 
ifland of Calauria, he pafied over thither with a fmall detachment 
of Thracian guards.. When he found Demofthenes, he would 
fain have perfuaded him to go with, him to Antipater, affuring 
him, that he would receive no harih treatment, which was very 
improbable, becaufe moft of his friends were already murdered. 
To thefe fine fpeeches therefore the Orator anfwered, O Archias, 
I was never much pleafed with you as a player, and now I am as 
little moved by you as a negotiator. Archias beginning at this to 
grow angry and to threaten him ; Now, faid Demofthenes, thou 
{peakeft like the oracle of Macedon ; before thou didft but aft a 
part. Therefore forbear only a little, while I write a word or 
two home to my f? mily . Having thus fpoken he withdrew him- 
felf farther into the temple, and taking fome paper as if he meant 
to write, he put the quill into his mouth, and biting it as he was 
wont to do when he was thoughtful or writing, he held it there 
for fome time. Then he bowed down his head and covered it. 
The foldiers who ftood at the door, fuppofmg all this to proceed 
from pufillanimity, in derifion called him effeminate faint-hearted 
coward . And Archias drawing near delired him to rife up, and 
repeating the fame kind things he had faid before, he once more 
promifed to make his peace with Antipater. But Demofthenes, 
perceiving, that now the poifon had pierced and feized his vitals, 
uncovered his head j and fixing his eyes upon Archias, Now, faid 
he, as foon as you pleafe you may acl the part of Creon in the 
tragedy, and caft out this body of mine unburied ; but, continued 
he, turning towards the altar, O gracious Neptune, I, for my 
own part, while I am yet alive, arife and depart out of this lacred 
place, without profaning it ; but Antipater and the Macedonians 
have not left fo much as thy temple unpolluted, but have defiled 
it by my death. After he had thus fpoken, he defired to be held 

«p> becaufe already he began to tremble and ftagger ; as he was 

gohi£ 
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affigned them a place to build a city, and lands to cultivate. 

In the mean time, political affairs were managed by men of 
the better fort, and efpecially by Phocion, who was in very 
high credit with Antipaterand the Macedonians. He was 
for proceeding frill on his old maxim of complying with the, 
times, and making no attempts beyond the reach of their 
power. Happy had it been for the Athenians, if they had 
gone into this way of thinking ; but they were continually 
repining at the lofs of that power, which they knew not 

how to manage, abhorred the fight of the Macedonian gari- 

fon, which they knew not how to remove, and earneftly 
longed for an alteration of circumftances, though there was 
no reafon to hope that fuch an alteration would be for their 
benefit. They were continually preffing Phocion to apply 
toAntipater for removing the garifon, and at laft finding 
all their follicitations in vain, they turned their eyes on De- 

mades the orator, who was alfo in the Macedonian inte- 
reft, and had been greatly favoured by Antipater. This 



man, willing to do the people a pleafure, and at the fame 
time to make a diiplay of his intereft, readily undertook 
the propofed embafly. This Athenian was a man of parts 
and eloquence, but probity and difintereftednefs were not 

among the number of his good qualities, as we may guefs, 
from this faying of Antipater's, That he had two friends at 
Athens, Phocion and Demades, the former a man who 

would receive no fatisfa&ion for the fervices he did him, 
and the latter who would never be fatisfied how much fo 
ever he received. Whether Antipater had lately left off 
his liberality towards this orator, or whether Demades had 
reafon to hope greater appointments from Perdiccas, who was 
Antipater's mortal enemy, is a point we cannot determine \ 
but fo it was, that Demades had entered into a correfpondence 
with Perdiccas, andhad put him upon invading Macedonia 
and Greece, and afluming the government of them him- 
felf, making ufe in one of Jiis letters of thisexpreffion, That 
at prefent they leaned on an old rotten ftafF, meaning An- 
tipater. Ir fo fell out, that all thefe tranfaclions, and par- 
ticularly this very letter, were found out,c, while Demades 



and his fon Demias were follicitine the recal of the gari- 




fon i upon which Antipater ordered the fon to be put to 

death. 



going forward and paffing by the altar, he fell down, and with 4 
groan gave up the gholl (3;. 



(3) Plutarch, in vit. Demofthen. prope fir, 
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death, not only in the prefence of the father, but in fuch a 
manner, that his blood flew all over him. After this Demades 
himfelf was put to death* and the Athenians left without 
hopes of 'ever feeing this bit taken out of their mouths 

On the death of Antipater two fa&ions fprung up incaffander 

Macedonia, the one headed by Polyperchon, who had the fekes Athens 
cuftody of the perfons of the kings, and the other ^he^Ffoo^ 
CafFander the fon of Antipater; the latter fen t Nicanor 2 68i. * 
to command the garrifon in Athens, a man of great art Year before 
and a good foldier ; with him Phocion often converfed,P nft > j x8 

labouring all he could to perfuade him to ufe the citi 
zens kindly* and to leave the government in the fame 
condition in which he found it ; Polyperchon, on the 
other hand defiring to recover' the Greek cities from his 
rival Caffander, publifhed a decree in the icing's name j re- 
ftoring them all to freedom, particularly Athens, directing 
the garifon immediately to withdraw from thence, and 
the democracy to be reftored ; this had its effect, for it 
put the Athenians all into confufion ; Nicanor refufed to 
obey the decree^ and becaufe Phocion correfponded with 
him afterwards^ the people accufed him of being an enemy* 
to his country, whereas he defired nothing more than to* 
fee their liberty reftored, which it was not likely to be 
on a bare decree unfupported by arms, Nicanor paying 
no refpedl: to Polyperchon's orders. Not long after, Poly 
perchon came with the kings and a great army inta 
Attica„ or at lean: to the borders of Attica, whither Pho 
cion was fen t, and deputies from the Athenians to accufer 
him ; Polyperchon, willing to keep up to the terms o£ 
that decree which he had publifhed, fent back Phocion 
and his friends chained in carts, with this meffage, That 
though he was convinced thev were traitors, yet he left 
them to be judged by the Athenians as a free people. As 
foon as there was filence made that he could be heard, 
Phocion demanded, whether they intended to proceed a- 

gainft them by form of law ; and feme crying out that 
they would, Phocion demanded how that could be 
they were not allowed a fair hearing ; but perceiving by 
the clamour of the people, that no fuch thing wa3 to be 
expected, he cried out, As for myfelf, I confefe the crime 
objected to me, and fubmit myfelf to the judgment of 

the law ; but confider, O ye Athenians, what have thefe 

poor 

b Diodor. Sicul. lib. xviii, Plut. in vit. Dcmodh. & Phocion, 
Jaftin. lib. xxvi. 
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poor innocent men done, that they fhould be involved in 
the fame calamity with me? The people at this cried 
aloud, They are your accomplices, and that is "enough. 

Then the decree was read, adjudging them all to death, 
viz. Phocion, Nicocles, Theudippus, Agamon, and Py- 
thocles ; thefe were prefent ; Demetrius Phalereus, Calli- 
medon, Charicles, and others, were condemned in their 
abfence ; fome moved, that Phocion might be tortured 
. before he was put to death j nay, they were for brining 
the rack into the aflembly, and torturing him there. The 
majority, however, thought it enough if he was put to 
death, for which the decree was carried unanimoufly, 
fome putting on garlands of flowers when they gave their 
votes ; as he was going to die, a perfon who was his 
intimate friend afked him if he had any meflage for his 
fori, Yes, reply ed Phocion, tell him, it is my Iaft com- 
mand, that he forget how ill the Athenians treated his 
father. The fpleen of his enemies was not extinguifhed 
•with his death, they pafTed a decree, whereby his corfe 
was baniftied the Athenian territories, they likewife for- 
bad any Athenian to furnifh fire for the funeral pile. One 
Conopion an undertaker took up the corfe and carried 
•it beyond Eleufma, where he borrowed fome fire of a 

Megarean woman and burned it. A Megarean matron, 
•who attended with her maids, raifed on the place an ho- 
norary monument, and having gathered up the bones car- 
ried them home, and buried them under her own hearth, 
praying at the fame time thus to the Penates. To you, 
O ye gods, guardians of this place, I commit the precious 

remains of #the molt excellent Phocion ; protect them, I 
befeech you, from all infults, and deliver them one day 
to be repofited in the fepulchre of his anceftors, when* the 
Athenians fhall become wifer. It was not long before this 
came to pafs, when the Athenians began to cool a little, 
and remember the many kindneiTes they had received Urom 
Phocion ; they decreed him a ftatue of brafs, ordered his 
bones to be brought back at the public expence, and de- 
creed that his accufers fhould be put to death ; Agno- 
nides, who was principally concerned, fuffered ; but Epi- 
curus and Demophilus, who were alfo concerned in it, 
tied ; however, Phocion's (on met with them, and exe- 
cuted his revenge upon them, which was almoft the only 
good aciion he ever did, he having a very fmall {hare of 
his father's abilities, and none at all of his virtues. It 
*vas not long, however, before CafTander came with a 

great 
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great fleet into the port of Athens, and by the help of 
Nicanor, who commanded in the fort Munichia, re 



duced this city into fuch ftreights, that the Athenians 




were content to fubmit to him upon thefe terms : that 

he fhould leave a garrifon in the fort, and appoint fome 

Athenian to prefide over the city. He accordingly placed 
Demetrius Phalereus in the office of governor, a man of 
great quality, being defcended from Conon, and of great 
fortune, yet neither his birth nor fortune were equal to 
his virtue. He had ftudied under the philofopher Theo- 
phraftus, and from him learned how to behave as an active 
as well as contemplative philofopher \ he treated the A- 
thenians with the utmoft kindnefs, and made ufe of that 
power, which he might eafily have improved into a 
ranny, to do thofe things for them which their factions 
had hitherto hindred them from doing for themfelves. 
He encreafed their public revenues, beautified their city 
with many magnificent ftru&ures, reftored fuch as were 
in danger of falling through the injuries of time, and in 
every other refpedt gave fuch fignal teftimonies of his 
tender affection for them, that the Athenians fet up no 
lefs than three hundred ftatues to his honour, moft of 
them equeftrian ; but becaufe he derived his power from 
Callander, and they were not able to depofe him at their 

pleafure, they fecretly hated him, of which we (hail fee 

many inftances hereafter c . 

Antigonus, the moft magnanimous of Alexander's Demetriu* 
captains, and his fon Demetrius Poliorcetes, i. e. the Poliorcetes 
city- taker, having refolved to free Greece from the yoke y^^te" 

of Callander, determined to bedn with Athens. The the flnnd . 




young prince Demetrius, who was the handfomeft, and 26 9 
at the fame time one of the braveft, men of his time, ^ 
took upon him the command in this expedition, which 
he executed with great facility ; for hoifting falfe colours 

he failed, without the leaft oppofition, into the port of 
Athens, where a multitude of people were aflembled on 

the fhore, who, when they difcovered their miftake 




armed themfelves in hafte ; but Demetrius quickly dif- 
armed them, not bv force, but bv fair words ; for he 



caufed a cryer to make proclamation, that he was come 
thither, by the command of his father, with no other de- 
fign than to deliver them from the oppreflion of Callander, 
to expel the garrifon which he had placed in the fort, 

and to reftore to them their antient laws and government. 
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The people immediately welcomed him with loud fhouts, 
beftowing on him the title of deliverer and benefactor. 
As for Demetrius Phalereus, he was in a moment deferted, 
and the very next moment loaded with reproaches, and 
in danger of fuffering death. He thereupon fent one 
Ariftodemus to Demetrius the fon of Antigonus, to en- 
treat a guard to protect him, and to beg leave of him to re- 
tire to Thebes : Demetrius received this meflenger very re- 
fpeftfully, faid he came not to injure perfons of worth, and 
granted Demetrius both his requefts 5 after this he blocked up 
the fortrefs of Munichia, and then departed to Megara, 
where Callander had alfo a garrifon ; having fet this place at 
liberty, he returned to Athens and attacked Munichia fo 
brifkly, that he took it by affault ; after which at the ear- 
ned entreaty of the Athenians he entered the city in great 
pomp, and having fummoned an aflembly, he therein 
publicly declared, that he did not only freely reftore them 
to their former popular government, but that he would 

prevail on his father to beftow on them fifteen thoufand 
meafures of wheat, and fuch a quantity of timber as would 

enable them to build a hundred gallies for the defence of 

their city. Thefe mighty favours the Athenians repaid 

with molt unmanly flattery, for thev beftowed on Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius not only the title of kings, which 
hitherto thev had not taken, but alfo fHIed them tutelar 
deities and deliverers, and appointed a prieft to them; 
and whereas they had till this time marked the year by the 
name of the firft arch on, they decreed, that for the fu- 
ture it fhould be defigned by the name of this priefr. 
They caufed the portraits of Antigonus and Demetrius 
to be placed among the number of their gods, they erected 

an altar where Demetrius fir ft alighted from his chariot, 
and ftiled it the altar of the defcent of Demetrius 5 
they added two new tribes to the ten which already fub- 
fifted, and called them Antigonides and Demetriades. To 
fum up all, Stratocles propofed and had it decreed, that, 

as often as thev fent embafTadors to Antigonus and Deme- 
trius, they fhould be ftiled emballadors of the gods ; 
they changed the name of the month Munichian into 
Demetrian. It would be tedious to dwell on the reft of 
the follies of this degenerate people, who, at the fame 
time that they paid all this court to Antigonus and his 
fon, pafTed a decree, whereby they adjudged Demetrius 

Phalereus to death, ordered all his ftatues to be thrown 

down, and even fent perfbns to execute, as far as in 

them 
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them lay, their decree, by endeavouring *to way-lay and 
murder him, a practice which could not but give thofe 
whom they now flattered to underftand, that they would 
be fure to defert them, when they were deferted by fortune. 
The democratic government was no fooner reftoied in this 
city, than the effects of it were abundantly felt, accufati- 
ons were frequent, condemnations common, to be eminent 
induced danger, and to be low contempt. At the motion 
of Sophocles the people decreed, that no philofophers 
ihould teach unlefs licenfed by the fenate and people, which 
occafioned Theophraftus the fucceflbr of Ariflotle to break 
up his fchool. It is likely, that they were difpleafe<J 
with this great man, becaufe he was much in favour with 

• late gover- 
nor Demetrius Phalereus had been his fcholar ; however, 
their refentment did not laft long, for they afterwards re- 
fcinded this decree, and recalled the philofophers ; but their 

protector Demetrius being engaged with all his force in the 
fiege of Rhodes, Caffander took this opportunity of vindi- 
cating his title to Greece, and coming with a powerful army 
to fupport it, many of the cities revolted to him, fo that 
in a fhort fpace he penetrated as far as Attica, and laid liege 

to Athens. The Athenians, thus diffreffed, fent for aid 

to Demetrius, who came fpeedily to their relief, and aftef 
obliging Caffander to raife the fiege, .ftript him in a very 
fhort time of all his conquefts. After this fucceis he put 
various cities under the power of the Athenians, and mul- 
tiplied his good turns, as if he intended to overwhelm them 



Caffander king of Macedon, and becaufe thei 



with benefits. The Ath 



ed th 



to devife new compliments and acts of flattery, frill fupe- 
rior to thofe which they performed before. They affigned 
Demetrius lodgings behind the temple of Minerva, in the 
apartments belonging to the virgins devoted to her fervice j 



this was^ a fcandalous infult on religion, becaufe Demetrius 



was remarkably intemperate with refpe& to women. But 

the Athenians were fo corrupt, that they gave way even to 

his unnatural lufts, which afforded an inftance of private 
virtue worthy of being recorded to lateft times. There 
lived now in Athens a young gentleman fo remarkably 
handfome> that he was (riled the beautiful Damocles ; him 
Demetrius purfued where -ever he appeared, fo that the 
poor young man was conftrained to avoid 'the public bath- 
ing-places and to go to a private bagnio ; yet even thither 

Demetrius came, and furprized him alone in the bathing- 
room i the unhappy youth, with a courage never enough 
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to be commended, threw off the cover of the chaldron, 

where the water was boiling for the bath, and leaping into 
it was ftifled in a moment. It would have been unpardon- 
able to have dwelt on fuch particulars as thefe in any other 
period of the Athenian hiftory ; but the Athenians having 
now forgot to adl:, we are conftrained to entertain the reader 
with what they faid, and having no more victories to fpeak 
of, we are forced to record their flatteries. After all his 

mighty victories, Demetrius had a mind to be enrolled in 
the fraternity of the priefts of Ceres, and admitted to all 
the myfteries. Now the conftant practice in this cafe was, 
that he who defired fuch admiflion was introduced as a 
novice in the lefler myfteries in the month of November, 

and afterwards admitted to the greater in the month of 
Auguft following : but when Demetrius fignified his defire 
it was the month of March. Stratocles furniftied them 
with an invention which fet all things to rights, and which 

ought everlaftingly to be remembered to the diftionour of 
this fervile flattering people. He propofed a decree and 
procured it to be pa/Ted, that the month of March fhould 
become November ; in confequence of which, Demetrius 

was admitted to the lefler myfteries : when this was over, 
Stratocles had it decreed, that the month before called No- 
vember fhould now be called Auguft ; and by virtue of this 
decree, Demetrius aftifted at the greater myfteries. Philip- 
pides the comedian could not help ftigmatizing thefe mean 

compliances in the following diftich : 

What miracles by flatt'ry wrought are here, 

Which in one month have crowded all the year ! 

The pride with which the Athenians infpired Demetriu? 

and his father, drew upon them firft the envy, and then a 
general confederacy of all the reft of the fucceffors of Alex- 
ander againft them ; this obliged Demetrius to quit Greece 
and to go into Afia, where in one battle his father Antigo- 
nus loft his empire and his life, and Demetrius was con- 
ftrained to fail with a fmall iquadron of (hips from Ephefus 
towards Athens, where he had left his queen Deidamia 
and great part of his navy ; but in the iflands called Cy* 
clades he met with embaffadors from that city, who in- 
formed him, that the Athenians had made a decree, that 

no crowned head (hould enter their city ; a mo ft grateful 

decree indeed towards a man whom a little before they ac- 
knowledged for their faviour and their god ! Demetrius 

did not, however, refent this ufage with that warmth which 

might have been expected ; he only defired, that his ihip s 

and 
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and his queen might be delivered to him, which was done ; 

however, the Athenians were (hortly after feverely punifhed, 
for their feditions among themfelves encouraged one La- 
charis to feize the fovereignty, and to reduce the people to 
fubmit to him, who was but an obfcure perfon, rather than 
live under the protection of fo great princes ; but when the 
affairs of Demetrius v/ere a little reftored, he began to 
think of humbling this infolent and inconftant people, who, 
to mew their ingratitude and contempt, palled a decree in 
full aflembly, whereby they made it death for any perfon 
to propofe a treaty or intercourfe with Demetrius on any 
pretence whatfoeve*. This rather irritated the king,, than 
at all inclined him to lay afide his firft defigm He there- 
fore firft began to interrupt the trade of Athens, and to 

ruin its territories ; at laft he clofely befieged the city ; 

Lacharis in the mean time applied to Ptolemy, befeeching 
fome relief, for the Athenians were almoft ftarved, Deme- 
trius puniftiing capitally fuch as attempted to bring them 



provifions ; by degrees their diftrefs grew fo great, that a 



buftiel of fait was fold for forty drachms, and a hufhel of 
wheat for three hundred. At laft a hundred and fifty (foips 
laden with corn came from Egypt, and anchored at JEgina. 
in fight of Athens ; but Demetrius being at the fame time 
reinforced with three hundred fail from Cyprus and other 
places, the Egyptians cut their cables in the night a*nd 
fleered away. Lacharis, as foon as he was acquainted with 
this misfortune, privately quitted the city ; and the Athe- 
nians, who had no choice but ftarving or yielding, furren- 
dered at difcretion to Demetrius, who immediately entered 
the place with all his forces. He firft of all commanded, 

that the Athenians mould all inftantly aflbmble in the pub- 
lic theatre, which when they had done, he furrounded it 
with his guards, and fo brought in a body of armed men, 
who were pofted round the ftage. The people, trembling 
with fear, expected every moment when the fignal mould 
be given for putting them to the fword, when through the 
door made for the actors, Demetrius came upon the ftage, 
where in a fhort oration he gently reprehended their former 
ingratitude, and told- them at the fame time, that he would 
receive them again- into his wonted grace and favour, as- an 
inftance of which he prefented them with an hundred thou- 
fand bufhels of wheat, and named fuch magiftrates as were 
agreeable to the people. The Athenians immediately re- 

kpfed into their old ftrain of flattery, their orators were all 

at work in contriving fine fpeeches to celebrate the gene- 
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rofity, and extol the clemency of this great prince, whofe 

valour had acquired, whofe abilities deferved, and whofq 
• gentlenefs adorned the diadem he wore. Dromoclides, one 
of the fpeakers on this occafion, did him a much more ac- 
ceptable fervice than the reft 5 for he, befides his complin 
ments, preferred a decree, whereby the haven of Pyrseum 
and the caftle of Munichia were given to the king, who 
was far from flighting fo acceptable a prefent : he knew too 
well the ficklenefs of that people totruft them again, with- 
out taking fome fecurity for their behaviour in Pyrseum 

and Munichia therefore he placed garrifons by virtue of the 
decree, and in the Mufeum, becaufe it was convenient and 

fit for his purpofe 5 thenceforward the Athenians were ex- 
ceedingly faithful, efpecially when Demetrius had poflefTed 
himfelf of the kingdom of Macedon 5 but when he was 
expelled from thence, and brought into fuch circumftances 
that he did not prefume to wear the habit of a king, the 
Athenians exerted their old ingratitude, degraded the prieft 
of the two deities, and put all things into their old form. 
Sometime after their old mafter getting together an army, 
came and befleged them, and reduced them to great {heights; 
they had then recourfe to Craterus the philofopher, who 
went out to Demet rius, interceded with him, and fo fully 
perfuaded him, that it would be more for his intereft to pafs 

over into Afia, that he left them in that liberty to which 
Olympiodorus had reftored them d . 

Condition of While Lyfimacbus, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Softhenes 
Athens till held by turns the Macedonian kingdom, the Athenians re- 

S'us# in ame d f ree indeed, but without making any great figure 5 

* " ' when the Gauls under the command of Brennus threatened 

the deftrudtion of the Greeks in general, the Athenians for 
a time exerted fomewhat of their ancient magnanimity, 
and under their general Calippus did great things ; for then 
the common danger uniting ail the Greeks, and even the 
Icing of Macedon himfelf, they had nothing to fear but the 
common enemy ; but thefe dangers over, and the affairs of 
Antigonus Gonatus the fon of Demetrius once in a prof- 
perous way, the Athenians felt the weight of his power ; 

for he, remembering how they had dealt with his father, 

refolved to punifh them for their former behaviour ; and to 
make fure of them for the future, he firft wafted their ter- 
ritories, and afterwards clofely befteged Athens ; at laft 

unable 
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unable to hold out, and unwilling to yield, they made 
the beft treaty with him they could, and in confequence 
thereof admitted a garrifon, whereby, though they flatter- 
ed themfelves with the face of liberty, they became effec- 
tually his fubjecls, and afcer his death were left as fuch to 
to his fon Demetrius. About this time a fpirit of liberty 
revived in Greece, and the Achaeans, who were far from be* 
ing a confiderable people^ not only defended their own free- 
dom, but made it their bufinefs to free others, in which they 
were exceedingly affifted by the mighty genius of Aratusthe 
Sicyonian, one of the ableft, and in all refpecls one of the 
honefreft men, that Greece or any other country pro- 
duced 5 for he bent all his great qualities, and expended the 
vaft riches which the fame of his virtue procured him, in 
doing good to others, without having a view to any other 
reward than the fatisfadtion of doing good ; this difpofi- 
tion of his, co-operating with the inclination of the Achae- 
ans, put him on two or three fudden expeditions in or- 
der to iurprize Athens,- not with any intent to feize and 
keep it, but to fet the people free ; all which expeditions 
proved / unfortunate, and it fo happened, that in the laft of 
them, his forces being difper fed, he wandered about in the 
night, and with much ado got back to Corinth, while a 
report prevailed he was dead ; upon which the Athenians in a 
giddy ingratitude put on garlands, as if it became citizens 
to rejoice for the death of their beft friends j fometime 
after, when Aratus was fick in his bed, the Athenians fud- 
denly refolved they would be free, and, as if the greateft 
men, and even nature herfelf, muft fubmit to their defires, 
fent for Aratus to come to their affiftance ; he thinking 
only of the merit of fuch an action, and forgetting their 
former ingratitude, caufed himfelf to be carried thither in 
a litter ; and having prevailed on Diogenes the Macedo- 
nian governor to give up the three fortrefles, Pyraeum, 
Munichia, and Mufaeum, for a hundred and fifty talents, 
he advanced twenty of them out of his own pocket, and 
then left the Athenians abfojutely. free, having alfo the 
protection of the Achaeans to guard their freedom. This 
happened in the beginning of the hundred arid thirty-fecond 
olympiad, two thoufahd feven hundred and forty- feven 
years after the flood, and two hundred fifty- two years before 
Chrift. Thus we have traced the hiftory of the Athenians in 
a continued feries from their becoming a free people to 

their junction with the Acha?ans 5 which hitherto hath 

•nor, 
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not been done in our language, nor, that we know of, in 



any other 
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ceafed to be an independent ftate ; that is, for a long fe 
of years, while they were the moft confiderable peopl 
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caufe, but from their wifdom and virtue, their valour, their 
moderation, their ftricl: regard to honour, their love of li- 
berty, and contempt of luxury under all its various difguifes 
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Lycurgus at firft held the crown in his own right, till The wife 
it was known that his fifter*in-law the relict of Polyde<ftus conduft of 

was with child ; Lycurgus then declared, that he acted on- ^ 
Jy as his guardian or protector who lhould he born of the Sparta, 
queen (in cafe (he fliould be delivered of a fon), which was 
a thing already common among the Spartans. The. queen 
who was an ambitious and profligate woman, privately in- 
timated to Lycurgus, that fhe would make ufeof means to 
make herfelf mifcarry, if he would promife to marry her. 
Lycurgus returned her many thanks, accepted a part of her 
propofal, but entreated her not to hazard her own health 

by adventuring on any fuch violent method, afluring her 
that for her fake he would take the trouble of making away 

the child upon himfelf. The queen, amufed by his fair 

fpeeches, reckoned on her project as already accompliftied 

when Ihe fell in labour, of which (he immediately gave no- 
tice to Lycurgus, who fent fome of his confidents to be 
prefent with inftructions, if it was a fon, to bring it to him, 
where-ever he was, or whatever he was about ; but if it 
was a daughter, to deliver it to the women 5 accordingly, 
the queen being delivered of a boy, his agents brought it 
to him, where he was at fupper with fome of the principal 
perfons of the city. Lycurgus, taking the child in his arms, 
immediately produced him at the table, My Lords of Spar- 4 

ta, faid he, here is a king born unto us ; then laying the 

child down on the chair of ftate, when he obferved th^t all 

who 
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who were prefent were extremely overjoyed at the fight of 
fo worthy and difmterefted an action ; he called the young 
prince Charilaus, i. e. the joy of the people. He then laid 
down all pretences to the royal authority, which he had ex- 
ercifed for about eight months, and took the title of pro- 
tector only. This conduct of his, as it rendered him won- 
derfully beloved and admired by the people, fo it exceed- 
ingly irritated the queen with all her family and faction ; 
infomuch, that they immediately began to calumniate Ly- 
curgus, and to alledge, that notwithstanding all this fair 
ew, he intended nothing lefs than to refign the crown to 
his nephew ; nay, Leonidas, the brother of the queer 
had the anurance to tell him in a difpute which happened 
between them, that he was confident it would not be long 
before he fliould fee him king. The queen likewife pre- 
tended much concern on the fame account, and bewailed 
to her attendants the fate of her unhappy child. Lycur- 
gus, greatly alarmed at thefe practices, and defiring to 
avoid not only evil, but the very fufpicion of evil, refolved 
to ftifle the voice of malice itfelf by going into a voluntary 
exile, which refolution he carried into execution foon af- 
terwards, notwithstanding all the entreaties of the people. 

The injuries which he had received, and the bafecon- 
ftrudtions which had been put on his beft actions, did not 
hinder Lycurgus from applying himfelf, with the fame di- 
ligence abroad, to the ftudy of that fcience which might 
render him ufeful to his country, that he was wont to prac- 
tice while at home ; to this end he devoted all his travels, 

and like a true patriot was careful, that neither time nor 

ace mould alter his attachment to his fellow citizens. 

Full of thefe noble conceptions he firft vifited 'Crete, an 

ifland famous in the moft antient times for the laws where- 
by it was governed, and for that artful polity which had 
been eftablifhed there in the moft early ages. As far as can 
be gathered from Plutarch, it was at this time governed 
by feveral princes, or was at leaft cantoned into various 
independent fta.tes, through all. which Lycurgus travelled, 
procuring to himfelf the acquaintance of perfons of the 
firft rank, and by their means a perfect knowledge of their 
laws ; fome of which he greatly approved, others he flighted. 
Amonrgft all the friendihips which he contracted in Crete, 
that which flood him in moft ftead was his intimacy with 
Thales the Lyric poet, whom he perfuaded to be the com- 
panion of his voyages, and afterwards to return with him to 

Sparta j this poet was not a writer pf amorous or drunken 

fongs, 
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fongs, but one who made ufe of the fweetnefs of poetic 
numbers to recommend temperance, modefty, obedience, 
and civil harmony, and whofe fongs paved the way to the 
admiffion of Lycurgus's laws, by removing that ferocity 
and querulous difpofition to which the Lacedaemonians had 

till then been addicted. From Crete Lycurgus palled over 
to the continent of Alia, that he might philofophize on the 
Ionian mode of life, which differed greatly from the Cre- 
tan. Here, as Plutarch conjectures, this noble enquirer 
after truth and virtue found the works of Homer, which he 
eagerly tranfcribed and brought over with him into Greece, 
whereas yet they had only fcattered epifodes of that famous 
author's poems, which were, however, highly efteemed. 
From Ionia Lycurgus went into Egypt, a place never for- 
got by fuch as went in queft of wildom, and there he met 
with that method of diftinguifhing military men from me- 
chanics, which he afterwards introduced at Sparta. As to 
his voyages to Spain, Afric, and the Indies, Plutarch fays, 
the credit of them refts folely upon one author ; at this di- 
ftanceof time therefore we can affirm nothing about them. 
Inftead of entering into a field of conjectures, from whence 

it might be difficult to get out, we will pafs to the affairs 
of Sparta during his abfence a . 

The inhabitants of Lacedaemon, being in their nature 
bold and turbulent, were continually quarrelling amongft 

themfelves, or trefpafiing on the prerogative of their princes; 

the kings, on the other hand, fometimes joining with the 
prevailing faction, practifed a kind of tyranny, and at other 
times had much ado to fupport a legal authority ; thefe 
confufions were greater or lefs, according as the princes 

were men of parts or otherwife. At this fame time neither 
of the kings had any mining genius, Archelaus had the 
moft wit, but Charilaus was the better man, more affable, 
and more beloved ; the people, however, regarded neither 



of them fo much as they did Lycurgus ; wherefore taking 
it in their heads that many things went wrong, and that in 
fliort the whole frame of the government was out of order 
fince this great man's departure,, they fent embafTadors to 
follicit him to return, which embafTadors told him, that 
though they had indeed kings, whom their birth, their title, 
and their robes, (hewed to be fuch, yet as to royal qualities, 
and that difpofition of the mind which deferves to rule, they 

had obferved nothing among them fince his departure of 

that 



* Plut. in vit. Lycarg, 
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that kind. We ufe the words of Plutarch, who observes 

farther, that though this language feemed to bear a little 
hard upon the princes, yet they were far from being averfe 
to his return, hoping, that his prefence would ferve as a 
bulwark to fcreen them from the growing infoleUce of the 
people. To gratify the unanimous voice of his fellow citi- 
zens, Lycurgus fhaped his courfe homewards, in order to 

put in practice that wifdom, which with fo much induftry 
and pains he had acquired. On his arrival at Sparta he 
found all things in a very bad way, the people mutinous, 
the kings timorous, and no middle rank of people who durft 
interpofe between them. He acted in this cafe like a great 
phyfician ; for knowing that palliatives would do little or 
nothing, he refolved to alter the whole political conftituti- 
on, in order to introduce health by thoroughly purging out 
all peccant humours. A glorious undertaking, but attend- 
ed with mighty difficulties and nolefs dangers! To fur- 
mount thefe, and to avoid tbofe, he endeavoured firft to 
^ain the confidence of the moft eminent men of Sparta, 




communicating to them his fcheme, and {hewing them the 
reafons upon which it was founded ; and fecondiy, he 

fought to fecure the obedience of the people, by pretending 
to the fanction of divinity, and afcribing all he did to the 

counfels of Delphian Apollo. Having made a journey to 
Delphi, and there offered facrifice, he returned with an 
oracle, which ftiled him, Beloved of God, and rather God 
than man ; declared the laws he had framed perfectly good 
and promifed to make the commonwealth, wherein they 
were obferved, the moft famous in the world. This di- 
vine manifefto having wonderfully awed the people, the 
next thing he had to do was to publifh thefe laws, which 

that he might perform with fecurity, he appointed thirty 

of his friends to appear by break of day armed in the market- 
place ; but of thefe twenty-eight only appeared. At the 
news of thefe preparations, Charilaus, who though honeft, 
was very timid, fled to the temple of Minerva the protect- 
refs, fearing that it was fome confpiracy againft his perfon ; 
but when Lycurgus fent to inform him of his real defign, 
the king not only quitted "the fanctuary, but repaired to the 
market-place and entered into the confederacy. The firft 
ftep taken was the eftabliming a fenate confifting of twen- 
ty eight perfons, or of thirty including the two kings ; this 
alone was of very great confequence, fince it fixed the form 
of the government, which had hitherto fluctuated between 

tyranny and democracy j the fenate poifing the authority 

both 
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both of the kings and of the people, Tiding with the former 
if the latter were feditious, and with the latter, if the for- 
mer were too enterprising. That the people might not ap- 
prehend their condition to be worfe than it was before 
Lycurgus allowed them to meet in a general alTembly, 
which was to be held fub dio, and wherein they were not 
Uowed to deliberate, but had barely a power of aflenting or 
diflenting to or from what the kings and fenate propofed. 

When Lycurgus by conftituting a fenate had fecured to 
himfelf an acceffion of power, he proceeded entirely to new- 
model the commonwealth, and to adjuft all things to the 
fcheme he had formed, without any refpect whatsoever to 
their former ftate and condition ; a mighty project, which 
if we confider, and take at the fame time a ftridt view of 
thofe laws which he introduced, we mall have a juft idea of 
his mighty genius, of the form of the Spartan government, 
and of the means whereby a ftate, which was not confi- 
derable either for the number or wealth of its people, main- 
tained itfelf fo long in the fovereignty of Greece. We have 
the rather taken upon us to enter into a diftinct detail of the 
Jaws of Lycurgus, becaufe hitherto only general and im- 
perfect accounts of the Spartan republic have been inferted 
in our hiftories of Greece, and even in books relating more 
ftrictly to politics \ whereas we mall make it evident, that 

thefe fuperficial draughts of a conftitution are by no means 
fuflkient to give us a juft idea of its force and effects. The 
laws of Lycurgus may be properly divided into twelve ta- 
bles, according to the fubje&s of which they treated, and 
by a proper attendance to the contents of thefe tables, we 
mall come at that perfect notion of Lycurgus's fcheme, 

which is abfolutely neceflary for the thorough underftanding 
of the Lacedaemonian hiftory. 

In the firft table we (hall comprehend fuch of the Spar- 
tan laws as regarded religion. The ftatues of all the gods 



and goddelTes worshipped by this people were reprefented 



armed, even to Venus herfelf ; the reafon of which was, 
that the people might conceive a military life the mod 
noble and honourable, and not attribute, as other nations 
did, floth and luxury to the gods. As to facrifices, they 
confifted of things of very fmall value ; for which Lycur- 
gus himfelf gave this reafon, that want might never hinder 
them from worfhipping the gods. They were forbidden to 
make long or rafti prayers to the heavenly powers, and were 
enjoined to afk no more than that they might live honeftly 

and difcharge their duty, Graves were permitted to be 

made 
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made within the bounds of the city, contrary to the cuftom 
of moit. of the Greek nations j nay, they buried clofe by 
their temples, that all degrees of people might be made fa- 
miliar with death, and not conceive it fuch a dreadful thing as 
it was generally efteemed elfewhere 5 on the fame account the 
touching of dead bodies, or aflifting at funerals, made none 
unclean, but were held to be as innocent and honourable 
duties as any other. As to the mode of burying, it was 
alfo rendered fimple and unexpenfive by law, there was no- 
thing thrown into the grave with the dead body, magnifi- 
cent fepulchres were forbidden, neither was there fo much 
as an infcription, however plain or mod eft, permitted* 
Tears, fighs, outcries, were not permitted in public, be- 
caufe they were thought difhonourable in Spartans, whom 
their law- giver would have to bear all things with equani- 
mity. Mournings were {tinted to eleven days, on the 
twelfth the mourner facrificed to Ceres, and threw afide 
his or her weeds. In favour of fuch as were flain in the 
wars, however, and of women who devoted themfelves to 
a religious life, there was an exception allowed as to the 
rules before-mentioned, for fuch had a fhortand decent in- 
fcription on their tombs. When a number of Spartans fell 

in battle at a cfiftance from their country, many of them 

were buried together under one common tomb ; but if they 
fell on the frontiers of their own ftate, then their bodies 

were carefully carried back to Sparta, and interred in their 

family fepulchres. 

Under the fecond table let us place the ftatutes relating 
to the lands and to the city ; Lycurgus divided all the coun- 
try of Laconia into thirty thoufand equal fhares ; the city 
of Sparta he divided into nine thoufand, as fome fay, into 
fix thoufand, as fay others ; and, as a third party will have 
it, into four thoufand five hundred. The intent of the le- 
giflator was, that property fhould be equally divided amongft 
his citizens, fo that none might be powerful enough to op* 
prefs his fellows, or any be in fuch neceffity as to be there- 
from in danger of corruption ; with the fame view he for- 



bad the buying or felling of thefe polTeilions ; if a ftranger 



acquired a right to any of thefe fhares, he might quietly 
enjoy it, provided he fubmitted to the laws of the republic. 
The city of Sparta was unwalled, Lycurgus trufting it ra- 
ther to the virtue of its citizens, than to the art of mafons. 
As to the houfes, they were very plain, for their cielings 
could only be wrought by the ax, and their gates and doors 

only 
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only by the faw, and their utenfiJs were to be of alikeftamp, 
that luxury might have no inftruments amongft them. 

As to the third table, it (hall confift of the laws regard- 
ing citizens. In the firft place they were to be neither 
more nor lefs than the number of city- lots ; and if at any 
time there happened to be more, they were to be led out in 
colonies : as to children, their laws were equally harfh and 
unreafonable ; for a father was directed to carry his new- 
born fon to a certain place, where the graveft men of his tribe 
looked upon the infant,and if they perceived its limbs ftrait and 
thought it had a wholefome look, then they returned it to 
its parent to be educated, otherwife it was thrown into a 
deep cavern at the foot of the mountain Taygetus. This 
law feems to have had one very good effecT, viz. making; 
women very careful, when they were with child, of either 
eating, drinking, or exercifing to excefs ; it made them al- 
excellent nurfes, for which they were in mighty requefb 
throughout Greece. Strangers were not allowed to refide 
long in the city, that they might not corrupt the Spartans 

by teaching them new-fangled cuftoms. Citizens were al- 
fo forbid to travel for the fame reafon, unlefs the good of 

the ftate required it. Such as were not bred up in their 

youth according to the law, were not allowed the liberty 
of the city, becaufe they held it unreafonable, that onei 

who had not fubmitted to the laws in his youth, fhouid re- 
ceive the benefit of them when a man. They never pre 
ferred any ftranger to a public office, but if at any time 
they had occafion for a perfon not born a Spartan, they firft 
made him a citizen, and then preferred him. 

Their laws relating to marriage fhall be comprehended 
under the fourth table. Celibacy in men was infamous, and 
punifhed in a moft extraordinary manner 5 for, in the firft 

place, the old batchelor was conftrained to walk naked 

in the depth of winter through the market-place : Se* 




condly, while he did this, he was obliged to ling a fong in 
difparagement of himfelf ; and, thirdly, he had none of the 
honours paid him which otherwife belonged to old age, it 
being held unreafonable, that the youth fhould venerate 
him, who was refolved to leave none of his progeny behind 
him to revere them when they grew old in their turns. 
The time of marriage was alfo fixed, and if a man did hoc 

marry when he was of full age, he was liable to an action 5 
as were fuch alfo as married above or below themfelves 

fuch as had three children had great immunities ; fuch as 



had four were free from all taxes whatfoever* Virgins were 

mairie^ 
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married without portions, becaufe neither want mould hin- 
der a man, nor riches induce him, to marry contrary to his 
inclinations. When a marriage was agreed on, the huf- 
band committed a kind of rape upon his bride, who was not 
a tender raw girl, but one in the flower of her age, and fit 



bring healthy children. Hufbands went for a long 



fecretly, and by ^ftealth, to the beds of their wives, that 
their love might not be quickly and eafily extinguifhed. 
Hufbands were allowed to lend their wives, but the kings, 
however, were forbid to take this liberty 5 fome other laws 
of the like nature there were, which it is not neceiTary for 
us to dwell on, becaufe, as they were evidently againft 
modefty, fo they were far from producing the ends for which 
Lycurgus defigned them, fince, though the men of Sparta 
were generally remarkable for their virtue, the Spartan wo- 
men were as generally decried for their boldnefs and con- 
tempt of decency. 

Under the fifth table fhall ftand the laws relating to eat- 
ing. It was the care of Lycurgus, that from their very non- 
age and infancy the Lacedaemonians mould be inured to 
conquer their appetites ; for this reafon he directed, that 
nurfes (hould accuftom their children to fpare meals, and 
now and then to failing ; that they mould carry them when 
twelve or thirteen years old to thofe who mould examine 
their education, and who mould carefully obferve, whether 
they were able to be in the dark alone, and whether they 

had got over all other follies and weaknelTes incident to 
children. He directed, that children of all ranks {hould 

be brought up in the fame way, and that none mould be 
more favoured in food than another, that tjiey- might not 
even in their infancy perceive any difference between po- 
verty and riches, but confider each other as equals, and 
even as brethren, to whom the fame portions were afiigned, 
and who through the courfe of their lives were to fare 
alike. Only youths were allowed to eat flefh, older men 
eat their black broth and pulfe, the lads llept together in 
chambers, and after a manner fomewhat refembling that 
flili in ufe in Turkey for the Janizaries ; their beds in the 
fummer were very hard, being compofed of the reeds pluck- 
ed by the hand from the banks of the Eurotas in winter 
their beds were fofter, but by no means downy or fit to in- 
dulge immoderate fleep. They eat altogether in public, 
and in cafe any abftained from coming to the tables they 
were fined. Xenophon feems to have penetrated farther in- 
to the reafon of this inftitution than any other author, as 

indeed 
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indeed he had better opportunity to do ; for, whereas the 
reft fay, that this was only intended to reprefs luxury, he very 
wifely remarks, that it was alfo intended to ferve for a kind of 



fchool or academy, where the young were inftrucled by the 



old, the former relating the great things that had been per 
formed in their memory, and exciting the growing g 



ration therefrom to perform great things alfo. It was 



alfo ftri£lly forbidden for any to eat or drink at home 
before they came to the common meal; even then each had 
his proper portion, that every thing might be done there 
with gravity and decency ; the black broth was the great 
rarity of the Spartans, which was compofed of fait, vine- 
gar, blood, &c. fo that in our times it would be efteemed 
a very unfavoury loop. If they were modeft in their eat- 
g, they were fo alfo in their drinking ; thirft was the 
fole meafure thereof, and never any Lacedaemonian thought 
of drinking for pleafure ; as for drunkennefs it was both 
infamous andfeverely punifhed ; and that young men might 
perceive with how great reafon, flaves were compelled to 
drink to excefs, that the beaftlinefs of the vice might appear. 
When they retired from the public meal, they were not 
allowed any torches or lights, becaufe it was expe&ed, that 

men, who were perfectly fober, fliould be able to find their 
way in the dark ; and befides it gave them a facility of 
marching without light, a thing wonderfully ufefulto them 
in time of war. 

The laws relating to their habit fall under the fixth ta- 
ble. As the poor eat as well as the rich, fo the rich could 

wear nothing better than the poor ; they neither changed 
their faftiion, nor the materials, of their garments 5 they 
were made for warmth and ftrength, not for gallantry and 
fliew ; and to this cuftom even their kings conformed, who 
wore nothing gaudy in right of their dignity, but were con 
tented that their virtue mould diftinguifh them rather than 
robes. The young lads, wore a tunic till they were twelve 
years old ; afterwards they had a cloke given them, which 



was to ferve them a year ; and their cloathing was in g 
neral fo thin, that a Lacedaemonian veft became proverbial. 
Boys were always ufed to go without fhoes, but when they 
grew up thev were indulgent to them, if the manner of life 



they led required it ; but they were always inured to run 



without them, as alfo to climb up and flip down fteep pla 
ces with bare feet, nay the very fhoes they ufed was of a 
particular form, plain and ftrong, and from the place of its 
invention Laconic. Boys were not permitted to wear their 
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hair, but when they grew up they did not cut it. Baths and 

anointing were not much in ufe among the Lacedaemonians ; 

the river Eurotas fupplied the former, and exercife the latter. 
In the field, however, their fumptuary laws did not take 
place fo ftri&ly as in the city ; for when they went to war 

they wore purple habits; they put on crowns when they were 

about to engage the enemy ; they had alfo rings, but they 
were of iron, which metal was moft efteemed by this nation. 
Young women wore their vefts or jerkins only to their 
knees, or, as fome think, not quite fo low, which beyond 
queftion was indecent, and as fuch it is cenfured both 
Greek and Roman authors. Gold, precious {tones, and 
other coftly ornaments, were permitted only to common 

women ; which permiffion was the ftrongeft prohibition td 
women of virtue, or who affected to be thought virtuous. 
Virgins went abroad without vails, with which married 

women, on the contrary, were always covered, it being 

conceived fit for the one to be looked on, but not the 
other ; in certain exercifes and fhews both the young wo- 
men and men were naked, a thing for which Plutarch en- 
deavours to apologize, as if there could be no nakednefs 
where the mind was in the habit of virtue , this is evident- 
ly playing with words, for without queftion there never was' 
a more immoral impudent practice than this ; the truth is 
Lycurgus had nothing in view but the rendering the com- 
mon-wealth of Sparta powerful and lairing ; and that he 
might do this, he fought by ail means to eradicate the feeds 
of civil diflehtions hence the equal divifion of eftates 5 
hence the baniihment of wealth ; and hence the accuftbm- 
ing men to bear with the wantonnefs of women; that 
birth, riches, jealoufy, which, in other countries and in 
other dates, produced fuch ftirs and tumults, might be able 
to effect little or nothing in Lacedsemon. 

Discipline and manners, that is the rules regarding 

thefe, &all fall under the feventh table. Though the Spar- 
tans were always free, yet it was with this reftriclion, that 
they were fubfervient to their own laws, which bound them 
as ftriclly in the city, as foldiers in other ftates were bound 
by the rules of war in the camp. In the firlt place, ftrift 
obedience to their fuperiors was the great thing required in 
Sparta ; this they looked upon as the very bafis of govern- 
ment, without which neither laws nor magiftrates availed 
much. Old age was an indubitable title to honour in 
Sparta ; to the old men the youth rofe up whenever they 

came into any public place \ they gave way to them when 

they 
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they met them in the ftreets, and were filent whenever 
their elders fpoke. As all children were looked upon as 
the children of the ftate, fo all the old men had the autho- 
rity of parents, they reprehended whatever they faw amifs, 
not only in their own, but in other people's children, amj 
by this method Lycurgus provided, that as youth are every- 
where apt to offend, fo they might be no-where without 
a monitor. The laws went ftill further ; if an old man 
was prefent where a young one committed a fault and did 
not reprove him, he was punifhed equally with the deling 
quent. Amongft the youths there was one of their own 
body, or at mo ft two years older than the reft, who was 
{tiled Iren ; he had authority to queftion all their actions, 

to look ftridtly to their behaviour, and to punifti them if 
they did amifs ; neither were their punimments light, but 
on the contrary very fevere, whereby the boys were made 

hardy, and accuftomed to bear ftripes and hard ufage. 
Silence was a thing highly commended and greatly valued 
at Sparta, where modefty was held to be a moft becoming 
virtue in young people ; nor was it reftrained only to their 



words and actions, but to their very looks and geftures, 



Lycurgus having particularly directed that they mould loojc 
forward, or on the ground, and that they mould always 
keep their hands within their robes. A ftupiq' inconfiderate 
perfon, one who would not lift en to inftruction, but was 
carelefs of whatever the world might fay of him, the La- 
cedaemonians treated as a fcandal to human nature : wit(i 
fuch an one they would not converfe, but threw him off 
as a rotten branch and worthlefs member of fociety. 

The ftudies and learning of this people fall naturally 
into the eighth table. The pjainnefs of their manners, and 
their being fo very much addicted to war, made the Lace- 
daemonians lefs fond of the fciences fhan the reft of the 
Greeks ; they meafured the worth of all things by their 
ufefulnefs, and therefore, if they wrote to be read, and 

to be underftood, it was all they fought. For this 
the Athenians, who were excefliveiy vain of their learn- 
ing, mightily condemned them, infomuch, that Thucy- 
d ides himfelf, in drawing the character of Brafidas, fays, 
he fpoke well enough for a Lacedaemonian. Thefe, on the 
other hand, valued themfelves no lefs on their roughnefs 
and their fteady adherence to the maxims of their anceftors, 
as, amongft other inftances, appears from this anfwer of a 
Spartan to one of the learned Athenians, who upbraided 

him with the ignorance of his country : All you fay may 

be 
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be true, and yet it amounts to no more, than that we only 
amongft the Greeks have learned no evil cuftoms from you. 
Arts were in no greater credit with them than fciences ; a 
foldier was the only reputable profeffion in Sparta, a me- 
chanic or a hufbandman was thought a low fellow ; the 
reafon of this was, that they imagined profelTions which 
required much labour, fome conftant pofture, being con- 
tinually in the houfe, or always about a fire, weakened the 
body, and deprefTed the mind ; whereas a man free from 
thefe incumbrances was at liberty to attend the fervice of 

the republic in time of peace, and to fight its battles when 
engaged in war. Such profefflons as were neceflary the 

Helotes exercifed, but for curious arts, and fuch as ferved 

only to luxury, they would not fo much as fufFer them to 

be pra&ifed in their city, in confequence of which rheto- 
ricians, fortune-tellers, bankers, and dealers in money were 

Ihut out ; neither tragedy nor comedy could obtrude itfelf 
on the Spartans, they would not bear the reprefentation of 
evil even to produce good ; but other kinds of poetry were 
admitted, provided the magiftrates had the perufal of pieces 
before they were handed to the public. Above all things 
they affected brevity of fpeech, and accuftomed their chil- 
dren from their very infancy never to exprefs themfelves 

in more words than were ftri&ly neceffary, whence a con- 
cife and fententious oratory is to this day ftiled Laconic. 
In writing they ufed the fame method, of which we 
have a fignal inftance in a letter of Archidamus to the 
Eleans, when he underftood that they had fome thoughts 
of ailifting the Arcadians 5 it ran thus : Archidamus to 
the Eleans. It is good to be quiet. And therefore Epa- 

minondas had reafon to glory in having forced the Spar- 
tans to abandon their monofyllables and to lengthen 
their difcourfes. We need not wonder, that people, fo 

much removed from their neighbours in their cuftoms 
and manners, mould not be defirous of having the cuftoms 
and laws of ftrangers publifhed or difcourfed of in their 
city .; this therefore was a law given by Lycurgus, and 
ftricily adhered to ; but fome, who have inferred from 
thence, that the Lacedaemonians were equally cautious to 

prevent ftrangers from gaining acquaintance with their laws 
and cuftoms., are fomewhat miftaken ; for in this point 
they were not fo ftri£h The greater!: part of their educa- 
tion confifted in giving their youth right ideas of men and 
things , the Iren or mafter propofed queftions, and either 

commended the anfvvers that were made him 5 or reproved 

fuch 
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fuch as anfwered childiflily ; thefe queftions did not relate 
either to trivial or to abftrufe matters, but to points of the: 
higheft importance in civil life ; fuch as, Who was the beft 
man in the city ? wherein lay the merit of fuch an action?; 
and whether this or that hero's fame was well founded ? 
Harmlefs raillery was greatly encouraged, and this, joined 
to their fhort manner of fpeaking, rendered Laconic replies 
univerfally admired. Mufic was much encouraged, but in 
this, as in other things, they adhered to that which had 
been in favour with- their anceftors ; nay, they were fo 

ftricl: therein, that they would not permit their Haves to 
learn either the tune or the words of their m o ft admired 
odes, or, which is all one, they would not permit them 
to fing them if they had learned them. The love of boys 
was much encouraged at Sparta, but it was a virtuous and 

modeft affection, untinged with that fenfuality which was 

fo fcandalous at Athens ; female friendfhips were no lefs 
frequent, and no lefs warm ; it is likely, that Lycurgus 
introduced thefe things in order the better to unite his citi- 
zens, which is the more probable, if we confider, that nei- 
ther in one cafe, nor in the other, rivals were angry, or 
bore ill-will towards each other ; but on the contrary, 
their love to the fame perfon begat a fecundary friendftiip 
among themfelves, and united them in all things which 
might be for the benefit of the perfon beloved. There is 
but one thing more, in refpe£r. to their education, which 
deferves mention, and it is this; That theft, if it was 
handfomely concealed, was not held fcandalous amongft 
them ; a moft abfurd inftitution, for which many apologies 

have been offered, which have done as little honour to 

their authors, as this very law did to Lycurgus. When 



theft was difcovered, however, it was feverely puniftied, 
and what between this practice and the former the Spartan 
youth were fo hardened, that they would endure any thing, 
after they had committed a theft, rather than fuffer it to 
be known. It would be eafy to alledge inftances, but to 
what end ? to prove, that in defence of vice men will dare 
to fuffer pain? We fee it every day, and therefore they are 
needlefs 5 it was an error in the Lacedaemonian policy, 
which we are not bound either to palliate or excufe. 



The exercifes inftituted by law fall under the ninth 




table ; in thefe all the Greeks were extremely careful, but 
the Lacedaemonians in a degree beyond the reft > for if a 
youth by his corpulence, or any other means, became un-» 

fit for thefe exercifes^ he fell into public contempt at leaft, 




b 4. 



if 
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if not banifhment. Hunting was the ufual diverfion of 
their children, nay, it was made a part of their educa- 
tion, becaufe it had a tendency to ftrengthen the limbs, 
and to render thofe that pra&ifed it fupple and fleet 5 
they likewife bred up dogs for hunting with great care. 
They had a kind of public dances, in which they exceeds 
ingly delighted, and which were common alike to virgins 
and young men ; indeed in all their fports girls were 
allowed to divert themfelves with the, youths, infomuch, 
that at darting, throwing the choit, pitching the bar, 
and fuch-like robuft diverfions, the women were as dex- 
trous as the men 5 for the manifeft oddity of this pro* 

ceeding Lycurgus afligned no other reafon, than that he 
fought to render women as well as men (hong and healthy, 
that the children they brought forth might be fo too ; vio- 
lent exercifes and a laborious kind of life were only in- 
joined to the youth 5 for when they were grown up to 
mens eftate, that is, were upwards of thirty years old 
they were exempted from ail kinds of labour, and employ- 
ed themfelves wholly either In affairs of ftate or in war, 
They had a method of whipping at a certain time 
young lads in the temple of Diana, and about her altar, 
which, however palliated, was certainly unnatural and 

cruel. It was efteemed a great honour for lads to fuftain 
thefe flagellations without weeping, groaning, or/mewing 



any fenfe of pain j and the thirft of glory was fo ftrong 
in thefe young minds, that they very frequently fufFered 

death without (hedding a tear, or breathing a figh, A 

defire of overcoming all the weakneflTes of human nature, 

and thereby rendering his Spartans not only fuperior to 
their neighbours, but to their fpecies, runs through many 

of the inftitutions of Lycurgus ; which principle, if well 
attended to, thoroughly explains them, and without at- 
tending to which it is impoffible to give any account of 

them at all. 

The tenth table (hall comprehend their laws refpe&ing 
contracts and money- matters. Gold and filver were 
the conftitutions of Lycurgus made of no value in Sparta 5 
he was fo well apprized of the danger of riches, that he 
made the very polieflion of them penal 3 but as there was 
no living without fome fort of money, that is, fome 
common meafure or ftandard of the worth of things, he 
diredied an iron coinage, whereby the Spartans were fup^ 

plied with the ufeful money, and had at the fame time 

no 




\ 
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no temptation to covetoufnefs afforded them ; for a very 
fmall fum was fufficient to load a couple of horfes, and 
a great one muft have been kept in a barn or ware 
lioufe ; the coming in of all foreign money was alfo pro 
hibited, that corruption might not enter under the name 
of commerce. The moft antient method of dealing, 



viz. by barter or exchange of one commodity for anp 



ther, was preferved by law in Sparta long after it bad 



been out of date every-where elfe. Intereft was a thing 
forbid in the Spartan common-wealth, where they had 
alfo a law againft the alienation of lands, and accepting 

prefents from foreigners even without the limits of their 

own country, and when their authority and character 



might well feem to excufe them ; thus by all poflible 
methods Lycurgus fought to (hut out corruption, to 
oblige his citizens to live (imply and innocently, with- 
out admitting amongft them thofe feeds of luxury and 

diffenfion, which he faw had produced fuch fatal effects 
in the regions through which he travelled. 

uch of the laws of Sparta as related to courts 
juftice may be brought under the eleventh table. Tfc» rt y 
years muft have pafled over the head of him who had 
a right to concern himfelf in juridical proceedings ; young 
men were thought unfit for them, and it was .even 
indecent, and of ill report, for a man to have any fon.d 







nefs for law-fuits, or to be bufying himfelf at tjie tri- 
bunals, when he had no affairs there of his own > 
thefe rules Lycurgus thought to ftiut out litigioufnefs, and 

to prevent that multiplicity of fuits whicfi is always fcan- 
qalous in a ftate. As young people were not permit- 
ted to enquire about the laws of other countries, and 

as they were hindered fr.om hearing judicial proceeding^ 
in their courts, fo they were forbidden lijcewife to aQ: 
any queftions about, or to endeavour to difcoyer the r.ea- 



fons of, the laws by which themfelves were goyerned. 
Obedience was their duty, and to t.hat alone they would 
ave tljem kept. Men of abandoned characters, or wh^ 
were notorioufly of ill fame, loft ajl right of giving 




their votes in refpe£t of public a^airs, or of (peaking in. 



public aflembjies ; for they would not bejieve tha,t an 
ill man in private life could mean his country better tjban 
he did his neighbour. 

The military laws of Sparta fhall compofe the twdftfc 
table. Till a man was thirty years old, he was not cap- 
able of ferving in the army, as the beft authors agree, 

tho* 
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tho' fome think, that the military age is not well afcer- 
tained by antient authors ; they were forbidden to march 
at any time before the full moon, the reafon of which 
law is very hard to be difcovered, if indeed it had any 
reafon at all, or was not rather founded in fome fu- 

perftitious opinion, that this was a more lucky conjunc- 
ture than any other. They were likewife forbidden to 
fight often againft the fame enemy, which was one of 
the wifeft maxims in the political fyftem of Lycurgus ; 
and we (hall fee, that Agefilaus, by offending againft it, 



deftroyed the power of his country, and loft her that 
authority which for many ages {he maintained over the 
reft of Greece ; for by continually warring againft the 
Thebans, to whom he had an inveterate hatred, he at laft 
beat them inter the knowledge of the art of war, and 
enabled them under the command of Epaminondas to 
maintain for a time the principality of Greece. Mari- 
time affairs they were forbid to meddle with, though the 
eflity of things compelled them in procefs of time 



tranfgrefs this inftitution, and by degrees they transferred 



to themfelves as well the dominion at fea as land, as 

the reader hath already feen in the Athenian hiftory 5 
but after the Peloponnefian war they again neglected 
naval affairs, from a perfuafion that failors and ftrangere 
corrupted thofe with whom they converfed* As they ne- 
ver fortified Sparta, fo they were not ready to undertake 
lieges 5 fighting in the field was their proper province, 
and while they could overcome their enemies there, they 
rightly conceived that nothing could hurt them at home. 

In time of war they relaxed fomewhat of their ftricl: 

manner of living, in which they were fingular ; the true 
reafon for this was, in all probabilty, that war might be 
lefs burdenfome to them ; for, as we have more than 
once obferved, a ftrong defire to render them bold and 
warlike was the reigning paffion of their legiflator. For 
they were forbidden to remain long encamped in the 



fame place, as well to hinder their being furprifed, as 



that they might be more troublefome to their enemies, 
by wafting every corner of their country. They flept 
all night in their armour, but their out- guards were not 
allowed their fhields, that being unprovided of defence 
they might not dare to fleep. In all their expeditions, 
they were careful in the performance of religious rites, 
and after their evening meal was over, the foldiers fung 

together hymns to their gods. When they were about 

to 
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to engage, the king facrificed to the mufes, that by their 
amftance they might be enabled to perform deeds worthy 
of being recorded to lateft times ; then the army advan- 
ced in order to the found of flutes, which played the 
hymn of Caftor ; the king himfelf fung the paean, which 
was the fxp;nal to charge ; this was done with all the 



decorum imaginable, and the foldiers were fure either 



to die or conquer ; indeed they had nothing elfe to do, 
for if they fled they were infamous, and in danger of be- 
ing flain, even by their own mothers, for difgracing their 

families. Hiftory informs us, that a Spartan lady, on the 

news of her fon's having fled from a battle, wrote him 
this (hort letter, Fame fpeaks ill of you, efface it, or be 
no more. In this confifted all the excellency of the Spar- 
tan women, who, if it were poflible, excelled in bravery 
their men, never lamenting over hufbands or fons, if they 
died honourably in the field, but deploring the ftiame 
brought on their houfe, if either the one or the other 
efcaped by flight. The throwing away of a fhield alfo 
induced infamy, and with refpe£t to this, mothers, when 
they embraced their departing fons, were wont to caution 
them, that they mould either return armed as they were 
or be brought back fo, that is, when they were dead ; 
for, as we have before obferved, fuch as were flain in 
battle were neverthelefs buried in their own country. When 
they had made their enemies fly, they purfued no longer 
than till the victory was out of doubt, becaufe they 
would feem to fight rather for the honour of victory, 
than that they might put their enemies to death. Ac- 
cording to their antient rules of war, they were bound 
not to fpoil the dead bodies of their enemies, but in 
procefs of time this, and indeed many other of their moft 
excellent regulations, fell into diffuetude. He who over- 
came by ftratagem offered up an ox to Mars, whereas he 
who overcame by force offered up only a cock, the former 
being efteemed more manly than the latter. After forty 
years fervice a man was difcharged, that is, it was no 
longer required of him by law to go into the field, and 
confequently, that if the military age was thirty, the 
Spartans were not held invalids, till they were feventy. 
Thus we have comprized the moft confiderable of the 
Spartan laws into twelve tables. Some indeed we have 
omitted, becaufe we (hall be obliged to fpeak of their be 
ing ena&ed elfewhere b , Lycur 

b Plut, in vit. Lycurg. & in Inftit. Lacon. Arilt Folic Plat, de 
Legib. & deRepub. Xenoph. Inft, Lac. Mlim. var. Hid. Herac 
Pont, in Fragm. 
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The Cryptia Lycurgus did not put any of his laws into writing, 
h hat ' w/h kecaufe ne would have them written in the hearts of 
c d. WpU 1 the people, and to imprefs them the more firongly there, 

he took great pains to make it be believed, that they 
were given to him by Apollo, wherefore he Allied them 



Rhetroe, i. e. divine fanctions. It is not clear, whether 
or not Lycurgus was the author of that political contrivance, 
which prevailed amongft his countrymen, for leffening the 
number of their flaves whenever they grew dangerous 
to the ftate, and which was ftiled Cryptia, i. e. the ambuf- 
cade. Such as had the care of educating the Spartan youth 
picked out the ftouteft of them, and, having armed them 
with daggers, fent them out to deftroy their unhappy flaves, 
which they did, either by furprifmg them in the night, or 
falling upon them in the day, when they were at their work, 
without any crime being pretended againft them, and for 
no other reafon than that the ftate might be fafe from their 
attempts by this reduction of their number. Plato greatly 
condemns this law, for which reafon Plutarch denies that 
it was made by Lycurgus j but when, or however, it was 
made, it was indubitably againft natural equity, or, to 
fpeak with greater propriety, againft humanity ; a cruel 
and unneceflary expedient, and unworthy of a virtuous 



people c (A). 



It 



* Plat, in vit. Lycurg. Plato de Legib. 1. i. p. 633. 



(A) The cruelty of the Lacedaemonians towards their Haves, or 



Heloces, is frequently fpoken of, and generally decried by all 

authors, though Plutarch, who was a great admirer of the Spar- 
tans, endeavours every where to palliate it as much as may be. 

To give the reader a diftincl: account of this matter, we muft firft 
acquaint him who thefe Helotes are : Helos was an antient'city in 
Laconia, againft which on fome pretence or other the Lacedaemo- 
nians made war, and having fubdued it, they made all the inha- 
bitants thereof, and of the adjacent diftrift, flaves (1). And in 
procefs of time, when they had enlarged the number of perfons in 
this unhappy condition by fubjugating other places, they ftill kept 
up the old name, and called them all Helotes, which, ceafing then 
to be a proper name, became common to all who were in this ftate 
of fervitude. As to the terms of it, they were thefe : Firft, their 

lords could not fet them free ; and fecondly they had no power to 

fell 



(1) Homer. Iliad. B. v. 585. Strabo Geogr. lib. viii. p. 363. 
Paufan. Lacon. 201. 
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It is not to be conceived, that fuch mighty changes could Sedition i« 
be wrought in a country without any oppofition, neither 

indeed wounded in 



the 'eye* 



fell them, fo as that they might be tranfported out of the Lacedae- 
monian dominions (2). Hence it came to pafs that they were 
prodigioufly numerous, which fometimes alarmed the Spartans^ 
and made them devife the law above recited to keep them under. 
Ariftotle exprefly affirms, that it was devifed by Lycurgus (3). 
Plutarch would gladly have this difbelieved, merely becaufe he 
thinks4t injurious to that legiflator ; for he offers no reafon for it 
whatfoever, and at the fame time owns, that Plato himfelf had 
been difpleafed with Lycurgus for the cruelty and injuftice of this 
law (4}. Plutarch elfe where informs us, that the Helotes were 

employed to cultivate the lands of their lords, that they did not 
give an exaft account of their produce, but paid a fmall fettled 
rent, which their lords could not raife without incurring public 
cenfure (5). This is Plutarch's account of the matter, from whence 
one would be led to conceive, that thefe Helotes were a kind of 
bailing, lie wards, or lower fort of farmers. But other authors 
fpeak quite a different language, they tell us, that liberty and 
llavery were in their extremes at Sparta, that none were lb per- 
fectly free as the citizens of Lacedaemon, nor any fuch defpicable 
flaves as thefe Helotes ; they were diftinguilhed, that is, marked 
out for flaves in their drefs, their gefture, and in fliort in every- 
thing ; they wore dog-fkin bonnets, flieep-fkin vefts ; they were 
forbidden to learn any liberal art, or to perform any aft worthy of 
their matters ; when their lords were fo difpofed, thefe poor men 
were obliged to drink themfelves drunk, that the free-born Spar- 
tans might fee the beaftlinefs of that vice in their behaviour. Once 
a day they received a certain number of flripes, for fear they Ihould 
forget they were flaves ; and to crown all they were liable to this 
Cryptia, which was fure to be executed on all fuch as fpoke, 
looked, or walked like freemen (6). To take off fomewhat of 
the horror and fcahdal of fuch a praftice, the ephori, after they 
were inftituted, at their coming into office declared war againft 



them (7) ; againft whom ? why againft poor naked flaves, who 



lied their lands, drefTed their food, and did all thofe offices for 
them which they were too proud to do for themfelves. Plutarch, 

according to cuftom, endeavours to place all this cruelty far lower 

than the times of Lycurgus, and alledges, that it was introduced 
on account of the Helotes joining with the Meflenians after a 

great 



^ {2^ Strabo, lib. viii. Pollux, lib. 3. c. 8. (3) Polit. lib. 

iV (4) In vit. Lycurg. (5) Triftit. Laceda;m. (6) MiV 
ron. Prien. ap. Athen. Deipnof. lib. xiv. (7) Arift. Polir. 



lib. 
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indeed were they ; for when he proceeded to the divifion of 

property, a great fedition arofe, wherein at Iaft the people 
proceeded to blows, and Lycurgus found himfelf obliged to 

quit the aflembly in order to fly to a fan&uary ; fome of 
them, however, clofely purfued him, and amongft the reft 
one Alcander, a young nobleman of a generous, but too 
hafty, difpofition, who, on Lycurgus's looking back, ftruck 
him on the eye, and, as fome fay, beat it out ; the legifla- 
tor then flopped, and fhewing his face all covered with 
blood, the people were fo ftruck thereat, that they imme- 
diately afked his pardon, and delivered up Alcander into his 
hands to be treated as he thought fit. Lycurgus accepted 

the propofal , and carried Alcander home with him, where, 

inftead of punilhing, or even reproving him harftily, he re- 
ceived him as his attendant, caufed him to wait on him at 
meals, and kept him always near his perfon ; this mildnefs 
was of great fervice to them both, for Alcander perceiving 
that Lycurgus was not, as he had fuppofed him, a man of 
a harfh and morofe difpofition, but of a moft fweet and af- 
fable temper, he became from his fierceft enemy his greateft 
admirer, which wrought mightily on the minds of the peo- 
ple, and engaged them to receive as oracles the inftru&ions 
of Lycurgus. Another good it wrought was this, that it 
became immediately a law, from which they never rece- 
ded, that no weapon whatfoever, no not fo much as a ftafF, 
was brought into their aflembliesor public councils d . 

When 



d Plut. ubi fupra. 

great earthquake, whereby a great part of Lacedaemon was over- 
thrown (8 i but iElian tells us exprefly, that it was the common 
opinion in Greece, that this very earthquake was a judgment 
from heaven upon the Spartans for treating thefe Helotes with 
iuch inhumanity (9'. Thucydides gives a glaring inltance of the 
jealoufy of the Lacedaemonians on account of thefe poor men ; he 
fays, that about two thoufand of them, being manumitted by law 
for their great fervice in the Peloponnefian war, were crowned 
with garlands, led about to the temples, and entertained with 
Ihews ; after all which they difappeared on a fudden, nor could 
any body ever tell what became of them (10). 

\ 

(8) Plut. in vit. Lycurg. (oj Hift. Var. lib. iii. (10) Thu- 
cyd. de Bell. Pelop. lib. iv, vide etiam Ubk Emm. de Repub. 
Lac. Crag, de Repub. Lac. lib. i. c. 11. Meurf. Mifc. Lacom 
lib. ii. c. 6. 
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When Lycurgus had fully perfected his defign, and Method ta- 

wrought the commonwealth into that form, which, from]""^ thia 
the confideration of the nature of men and of the different fcSie his 

effe&s of various governments upon them, he thought moftfcws. 
eligible ; his next care was to render this fixed and ftable, 
and to prevent his countrymen from overturning that ftruc- 
ture which he had raifed, and running back into the con- 
dition wherein he found them. After fome time he fell 
upon a method of effecting it, which was this : He called a 
general aflembly, wherein he declared, that he now thought 
every thing was brought into its proper order, and that 
there remained behind but one point to be fettled, which 
was indeed of the higheft importance, and what he could 
not acquaint them with till he had confulted the oracle at 
Delphi ; to which place he was ready to go, provided they 
would engage themfeives to obferve his rhetrae inviolably 
till his return. To this all ranks and degrees of people 
readily affented, and to bind their alTent, Lycurgus took an 
oath upon the fpot from the two kings, the fenate, and the 
commons \ after which he departed, as he had propofed, 
and went to Delphi. There he propofed this queftion to 
the oracle ; {hall the laws eftablifhed in Sparta make that 
city virtuous and happy ? The refponfe was, The laws given 
to Soarta are excellent, and the city (hall continue in the 



higheft renown, while it obferves the polity of Lycurg 



This he took in writing and fent to Sparta, after which he 
facrificed a fecond time to Apollo, and having folemnly 
taken leave of his friends and of his fon, he determined with 
himfelf to put an end to his life by fading, that the Lace- 
daemonians might never have it in their power to free them- 
feives from the oath which he had taken from them. Plu- 
tarch expreffes himfelf in very high terms in refpecl: to the 
death of Lycurgus, he commends it as one of the nobleft 
inftances of patriotifm, which is to be met with in antient 
hiftory ; becaufe, fays he, the legiflator fecured a double 
point by this manner of dying j he put a moft honourable 
end to a virtuous and well-fpent life, and he affixed his death 
as a feal to his laws, which he left as his laft will and tefta- 
ment to his country. He tells us likewife, that his bones 
were carried home to Sparta, and buried under a plain tomb 
which, as a mark of the divine favour, he fays, was after 
wards blafted with lightning, an accident peculiar to Ly- 
curgus and Euripides the poet. The Spartans, to do ho- 
nour to his memory, erected a temple to him, and facrifi- 
ced annually thereat. But after all this pompous account, 

Plutarch 
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Plutarch himfelf acknowledges, that authors are not well 



agreed j how, or where, this great man died ; fome fay 4 
he ended his days at Cirrha, Apolothemis affirmed, that he 
died at Elis, Timceus and Ariftoxenus agree, that he fi- 
liifhed his days in Crete, and the latter fays the inhabitants 
fliewed his tomb. Ariftocrates the fon of Hipparchus wrote 
kewife that he died in Crete, but he added, that by the 



direction of Lycurgus the perfons with whom he lodged 
burnt his bbdy, and fcattered the afhes thereof in the air, 
and on the fea, that they might never be tranfported to 
Lacedseihon, to prevent the people apprehending themfelves 

releafed from their oath. He left behind him one fon, 
whofe name was Antiorus, who dying without iflue, his 
race became extin&. His relations and friends held an an- 
nual afTembly in commemoration of the deceafed, and that 

they rhight therein difcburfe, and exhort each other to the 
imitation of his virtues ; the days of this meeting were in 



honour of the legiflator filled Lycurgides c (B) 



From 



« Plut. in vit. Lycurg. 
(B) The life of Lycurgus was thefirft which Plutarch publifhed, 

as he himfelf obferves (n). He feems to have had a mighty 
liking to the Spartans and their cuftoms ; for, befides this life and 
thofe of feveral other Spartan chieftains, we have a treatife of his 
on the laws and cuftoms of the Lacedaemonians, and another of La- 
conic apophthegms; he owns notwithftanding,that with refpect to the 
family and the time of the birth of this legiflator, there is great uncer- 
tainty. He makes him, however, in all things a perfect hero, and al- 
ledges his behaviour as a proof that the wife man fo often defcribed, 
and fo much commended by philofophers, was not a mere ideal cha • 
racier unattainable by human nature. He is very particular as to 
the falutation of the prophetefs at Delphi, which, he fays, run in 
thefe Words : Welcome, beloved of God, and rather God than 
man (12). This oracle was certainly very famous in Greece, and 
generally fpeaking believed, otherwife Socrates would not have 
quoted it in his defence (13), or Plutarch have fo often uiged it 
as a full anfwer to all the calumnies raifed againft his hero. Yet 
fomething may be faid, not greatly to the reputation either of the 
oracle or Lycurgus, viz. that this was all contrivance, in order to 
bring about what could otherwife never have been brought about, 
the impofing his harm laws upon the Spartans. It is very likely, 
that he took this hint from the conduct of Minos the Cretan law- 
giver, 

(11) In vit. Thefei. (12) Plut. in vit. Lycurg. (13) Xe- 
iioph. de Reb. Memor. 
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From the death of Lycurgus the Lacedaemonian hiftory The reign* 
is for a long time very perplexed , there being no other ma- jL C id '* w 
terials from whence it may be collected, than fcattered dus. Ce " 
paffages of antient authors, which, as well as we are able,Y ear _. after 
we fhalJ put together. Charilaus made war on the Argives^ 
but with little fuccefs ; afterwards he fell on the Tegeatse 
a people of Arcadia ; but in this war alfo he had very bad 

fortune, 

giver, who afcribed all his laws to Jupiter ; but from whomfoever 
he took it. an antient author of great note affirms, that the re- 
fponfes of the oracle were framed by his wit, and procured by his 
money (14). The reader has feen in the Athenian hiftory many 
inftancds of a like nature, and we (hail hereafter mew, that Ly- 
fander knew how to make Apollo fpeak kindly in his favour, as 
well as Lycurgus. It is clear, that our law-giver depended chief- 
ly on the people's apprehending his inftitutions to be divine ; for 
this caufe he would never fuffer his laws to be put into writing, 
but trufted them to the memory, that they might at once make 
the greater imprefiion, and give the government greater power. 
Plutarch affords us an inftance of this ; he fays, that by a Rhetra 
of Lycurgus the people had power to affent or duTent from what 
was propofed to them by the kings and fenate ; but when by de- 
grees they extended this power, and began to glofs upon the laws, 
to affent to one part of them and to dhTent from another, the 
kings and fenate, that they might be even with them in their own 
way, added a new claufe to the Rhetra to thi3 purpofe, that if 
the people fhould offer any crofs- propofal, then the fenate and 
kings might reject it. Which claufe, by dint of a little of their 
Jegiflator's art, they impofed as a genuine injunction, and thereby 
ftrengthened their own authority at the expenceof the people's (15). 
Moft politicians have held Lycurgus's invention of a fenate to 
have been a moft excellent contrivance : Plato was fo much charm- 
ed with it, that from thence he ftiles its author a divine fpirit re- 
ading in a human nature (16) : yet Ariftotle, who was an excel- 
lent politician, found great fault with that inftitution ; he thought 
it unreafonable, that femitors fhould be made for life, becaufe fre- 
quently mens abilities decay, fo that inftead of being able to mind 
public affairs, they become unfit to tranfact thofe of their own 
family. He was likewife offended, that they were left without 

controul, for he thought, that as all men were liable to errors, 
fo all men ought to be accountable for them, efpecially if their er- 
rors might any way affect the ftate (17). The laft aft of Lycurgus, 

of 

(14) Polyarn. Strateg. lib. i. c, 16. (15) Plutarch, in vie. 

tycurg. (!6 Plato de Legib. lib. iii. (i 7) Arift. lib. ii. & 

lib. vi. 
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fortune, for he was taken prifoner in a battle, which was 
won chiefly by the volour of the women ; and to purchafe 
his liberty, he was conftrained to take a folemn oath, that 
he would never make war on this people any more, which 

oath, however, he kept very indifferently f . He then turn- 
ed his arms againft the Achseans, who had taken from the 
Lacedaemonians feverai frontier towns, which he and his 

coliegue Teleclus recovered. Among thefe were Amyclas, 

Pharis, and Geronthra ; the flrft they rafed, the inhabitants 
of the other two cities by agreement were permitted to re- 
tire out of Peloponnefus ; fuch were the military exploits 



of Charilaus or Charillus; he retained always a great refpecl: 



for his tutor Lycurgus, as appears from feverai of his fay- 
ings which have reached our times : for being once afked, 
why Lycurgus had made fo few laws, he anfwered, Men 
of few words need but few laws ; and it being demanded 
of him what kind of polity he held to be the moft com- 
plete, That, fays he, wherein moft of the citizens contend 

in virtue without difturbing each other g . His coliegue of 
the other regal houfe was Teleclus, a prince of indifferent 

parts and fortune. Being told before he fucceeded to the 
crown, by fome who fought to flatter him, that his father 
had fpoke flightingly of him, he anfwered, That he was 
forry for it, becaufe he would not have done it, if himfelf 

had 



f Paufan. in Arcad, s Plot, in Apophtheg. Lacom 



of which we have any certainty, is his fending the oracle from 
elphi to Sparta, fignifying the approbation given by Apollo to 



all his laws ; that he ftarved himfelf there is improbable, but that 
he returned no more to his country feems to be perfectly agree- 
able to his manner of acting ; for he was extremely ambitious of 
being thought fomewhat more than man, as* appears from the 
whole tenour of his behaviour, and his life could never have been 
clofed by any aft more mining than this of quitting fupreme pow- 
er, when his countrymen unanimoully defired that he mould retain 
it. This fhewed, that he was truly difmterefled, and did not feek 
any other reward for the fervices he rendered Sparta, than the 
lory of having ferved her. Solon, though a perfon of a different ' 
temper, was as difinterefted as he ; he fettled the Athenian com- 
monwealth, refufed the fovereignty when offered to him, travel- 
led to avoid the importunities of his countrymen, oppofed tyran- 
ny in his old age, and when he found his oppofition vain went 
into voluntary exile. Lycurgus and Solon were both great men, 
but the former had the ftronger, the latter the milder, genius, 

the effedis of which appeared in the commonwealths they founded. 




* 
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had not deferved it h . His death gave occafion to the Mef- 
fenian war, but after what manner cannot eafily be deter- 
mined. There was, it feems, a temple of Diana feated 
on the marches between Laconia and Meflenia, to which 
the inhabitants of both regions reforted ; fome Spartari vir- 
gins repairing thither were violated by the Meflenians, and 
Teleclus, endeavouring to prevent this outrage, was flain ; 
the women alfo famifhed ^themfelves to death. This 
is the Spartan fide of the ftory ; the Meflenians reported it 
thus : That Teleclus, intending to furprize fome of the 
principal perfons of their country* came thither with cer- 
tain of his friends in female habits, with poignards under 
their cloaths, and that, a fray happening, Teleclus and 
fome of his afibciates were flain. But there wanted not 



other caufes of ill-will among thefe people, for the Sp 



tans entertained an opinion^ that their kings Euryfthenes 
and Procles were cheated by their uncle Crefphontes in the 



ffignment of their 



the mod barren being giveii 



to them, and the beft referved to himfelf. While thirty 

were in this fituation, an injury done to a private perfoi* 
kindled up the fire of war. Thus it happened ; Polychares i 
Meflenian entrufted Euephnus a Lacedaemonian with ibme 
cows, on condition that he mould have a moiety of the profit 
arifing from their milk. The Spartan fold thefe cows to 



certain chapmen, and not only the cows, but the herdf 



men who kept them, his merchants agreeing to take therri 
away by force ; as foon as this was done, Euephnus went 
to Polychares, and told him a melancholy ftory of certain 
robbers who had ftolen the cattle and their keepers. But,un- 
luckily for him, while he was in the midft of his tale, came 
one or two of his herdfmen, who had made their efcape*. 
and falfified all he faid ; upon this the Lacedaemonian con* 
feffed the truth, and told Polychares, that if he would lend 
his fon home with him, he would give him a moiety Of the 
money, to which the Meflenian readily agreed; But wheit 
they were come to Sparta, Euephnus moft perfidioufly mur- 
dered the lad, and Polychares, coming feveral times to 
arta to demand juftice, was forced to retire unredfeffed 
and unheeded. He, being exceedingly provoked with fuch 
barbarous ufage, refolved to take vengeance of the Whole 
nation, and in confequence of this refolution, killed as ma- 
ny of the Lacedjemonians as he could meet with, which 




on the other hand was highlv refented by that people 
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Thefe tranfa&ions we have thrown together, though they 
happened at fome diftance of time, becaufe we were wil- 
ling to place all the caufes or fuppofed caufesof the Melfe- 
nian war in the reader's view at once ; we will, however, 
interrupt this narration a little, that we may preferve in its 
juft order the fucceffion of the Spartan kings. 
Thereigns To Charilaus fucceeded his fon Nicander, who reigned 
and^Alca^ thirty-nine years, and in the thirty-fourth year of whofe 
menes. " reign was celebrated the firft olympiad ; he is faid to have 

carried on the war with the Argives, and to. have done them 
a great deal of mifchief ; but for the other great anions of 
his life, if there were any, they were not recorded. Te- 
leclus had for his fucceflbr his fon Alcamenes,who, with his 
collegue before- mentioned, fent to the Meflenians to de- 
mand juftice againft Polychares, and that he (hould be deli- 
vered up ; the Meflenians were at that time governed by 
Androcles and Antiochus, brothers ; the former was much 
againft yielding on any terms to the requeft of the Lacedae- 
monians, alledging, that they were the aggreflors, and 
therefore ought to do juftice iirft ; the latter was againft 
hazarding the public fafety on account of a private perfon, 
.and therefore declared that he would give up Polychares ra- 
ther than break with the Spartans ; the difputeson this oc- 
caflon rofe fo high, that from words they came to blows, 
wherein AndrocJes was llain. Antiochus, now ^reigning 

alone, fent immediately embalTadors to Sparta, befeeching 
the king and fenate to confider, that they were originally of 
the fame ftock, and that therefore they ought not to be 
ready on every turn to make war on each other, offering 
in the prefent cafe to leave the decifion of this matter ei- 
ther to the Argives, who were their common allies, to the 
Amphiclyonian council, or to the fenate of Areopagus at 

Athens. The Spartans gave no anfwer ( to thefe deputies, 

and while things were in this fituation, Antiochus died, and 
was fucceeded in his dominions by his fon Euphaes j to 



liim the Lacedaemonians made no complaint, neither did 
they renounce their correfpondence with the Meffenians, 
yet were they all this time providing fecretly for the war, 
and, when all things were ready, engaged in it without 
giving the leaft notice. Before they proceeded to hoftili- 
ties, the kings and fenate called a general affembly, in 
which the troops appointed for the war took a folemri oath 
never to return home till they had entirely conquered Mef- 

fenia, which (hewed, that this was a war of ambition ra- 
ther 
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ther than juftice, and intended not to repair their own 
injuries, but to ravage the country of their neighbours k . 

Alcamenes king of Sparta, at the head of aeom-TheMef- 
plete army, entered the Meflenian territory fuddenly and ;len,an war 





night, in coniequence of which he eaiily iurprized the Year after 
city of Amphea, the gates of which were open as ufual, the Flood, 
the inhabitants not having the leaft fufpicion of what af- before 
terwards happened. The Spartans behaved on this oc- chrift, 743. 
cafion very cruelly, they flew without diftindtion all who 
came in their way, nor did even temples or altars af- 
ford a fan&uary to fuch as fled thither for protection. 
The conveniency of the city, which the Lacedaemonians 
knew would ferve them as a proper magazine during th* 
war, tempted them to this exploit, and in all probability 
engaged them to treat the people thus harfhly, that they 
might make themfelves abfolutely mafters of it and its 
diftri&s. Euphaes the Meflenian king on the firft news 
of this extraordinary ftroke, aflembled his people, and en- 
couraged them to keep up their fpirits, and not to .be- 
lieve that all was loft, becaufe Amphea was in the hands 
of the Lacedaemonians ; he likewife gave them his opinion 
of the war, and of the manner in which they might beft 
carry it on 5 he obferved to them that the Lacedaemo- 
nians were not only brave, but were aifo bred up to war 
as to a trade, nay, were indeed bred up to nothing elfe $ 
whence he inferred, that it was by no means prudent for 
them to engage in pitched battles with fuch an enemy. 
Wherefore his counfel was, that they mould carry on a 
defenfive war in the beft manner they were able, till 

degrees they acquired experience enough to fight the 




Spartans upon equal terms. The MelTenians, following 
his advice, maintained a defenfive war for three years, in 

which they fuffered the Spartans to obtain very few ad- 
vantages over them. In the fourth year Euphaes ven- 
tured an engagement, but it was with great circum- 
fpection, for, having intrenched his beft troops, he drew 
out his horfe and light- armed forces, fkirmifhing with thefej 
and when the Spartans drew nearer, and thought to have 
brought it to a general battle, he withdrew his army 
behind his retrenchments 5 and as the Spartans had no ma- 
terials for filling up the ditch which lay before his works, 
they were contained to retire, and fhortly after returned 
to their own country, where they met with a very in- 

C c 3 different 
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reception, on account of the oath which they 

and their forces had taken, never to return till they had 
thoroughly reduced Meflenia K A very ftort time after 
thig both the kings died. As to Nicander, we find little 
of him in antient authors more than has been already 
mentioned ; with refpect to Alcamenes, Plutarch hath 
preferved fome pafTages of his life, which fhew that he 
was a wife and prudent prince m . Being once afked 
how a prince might beft fecure his government, he an- 
fwered, By defpifing gain. When the MefTemans fought 

prefents to have gained him to their intereft, he re- 




fufed them 3 and the reafon of this being demanded, he 
readily anfwered 5 If I had taken them, the laws and I 

could never have agreed. He inherited, it feems, a great 



deal of wealth from his father, and increafed it by his 




own management, living ftill in a plain parfimonious man-? 
rjer ; for which being reproached, he faid ; Is it not a 
mark of virtue and good fenfe, when he who has abun- 
dance chufes to live, rather according to reafon than ap- 
petite ? It is a misfortune to us, that we know not from 
whom the author before mentioned copied thefe fayings 5 
and the reader, it is to be hoped, will excufe us, 

finding little to fay of their deeds, we entertain him fome- 

times with the fayings of thofe Spartan kings, 
foiydmus Polydorus fucceeded his father Alcamenes in the king- 

* n * T usfUc- ^ om > anc ^ Theopompus his father Nicander. With thefe 
Seed rathe princes the Spartans entrufted a new army, with exprefs 
Spartan inftru&ions not to ad as their predeceflbrs had done, but 
kingdom, t p p U £ ^' lY CO untry in poife/lion of a prize which fhe 

had fo long delired. The MelTenians, under the command 

of Euphaes their prince, no longer fled from their ene- 
mies, as hitherto they had wont; but prepared to give 
them battle, as foon as a proper opportunity offered, 
was not long before they had occalion to make trial 
each other ? s valour ; the Lacedemonians then marched 
towards the enemy in battalia, Theopompus commanding 
the right wing, and Polydorus the left ; the Meflenians 





difpofed their army fp as beft to oppofe the Spartans, An- 
tgnder and their king Euphaes commanding their left, 
$nd Pytharatas their right 5 the engagement was very ob- 

ftinate, the centre in both armies remaining firm 5 the 

right 
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right wing of the Spartan army was routed by Euphaes, 
as was the right wing of the Meflenian army by Poly- 
dorus, Pytharatas their general being flain. Thefe advan- 
tages, however, were fo inconfiderable, that neither party 
durft purfue the other, and the next day a truce was 
agreed to, that both fides might have leifure to with- 
draw and bury their dead ; after which the Spartans, not- 
withstanding the inftru&ions they had received, thought 
fit to return home, the conquer!: of MefTenia appearing 
by this time a thing impracticable for the prefent ". The 
reader will obferve, that we have afcribed this war to 
motives of intereft, which at firft fight may feem to clafli 

with what the hiftorians, whom we have mentioned, 

have faid about it ; but that the fa& was fo, putting all 
circumftances together, is indubitably true.; nay, Polydorus 
the Spartan king openly profefled as much when he went 
to this war ; for fome of the Meflenians having demanded 
of him, If he would fight againft his brethren, alluding 
to their and the Lacedaemonians defcent from the fame 
parents, the king readily anfwered, No, but I will put in 
my claim to an eftate, to which as yet no body has any 

good title °. The great refinance the Meflenians made on 

this fecond invafion determined the Spartans not to carry 
on the war any longer in the fame manner, but to con- 
tent themfelves with harrafling and plundering the country, 
whereby the fpirits of their own troops would be kept up, 
and the Meflenians worn out and deftroyed ; for in this 
lay the great advantage of the Spartans, that war was 
their bufmefs, in which if they were not engaged they 
were idle, whereas the Meflenians, having their country 
affairs to mind, were beggared and deftroyed by being 
thus obliged to keep many garrifons, befides a ftanding' 
body of troops in the field. To add to thefe misfortunes, 
which were already almoft infupportable, a diftemper raged 
in Meflenia, which differed little from the plague, ex- 
cept that it did not fweep off fuch numbers. Thefe mis- 
fortunes produced a long and ferious confultation among 
the chief perfons in the kingdom, who at length came to 
a refolution to abandon fuch villages and little towns as 

were leaft capable of defence, and to fortify a city which 
flood on the top of the mountain Ithome, to which the 
inhabitants, of the demolished places might repair : from 
this they promifed themfelves two things j firft, that they 
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fliould bereleafed from the expenceof garrifons; fecondly, 
that in time of diftrefs this might be made a place of certain 



fafety 



p 



Tte Argive The Spartans were about this time called off from the 
orThyrean Meffenian war to engage with the Argives 5 the difpute 



war 



was about the city Thyrea and its diitri£t, which lying 
On the borders of Argolis and Laconia, had been an old 
bone of contention between thofe ftates <*. To avoid a 



great effufion of blood, it was by both parties agreed, 




that three hundred Argives and as many Lacedaemonians 
ould decide the quarrel between the nations, the ar- 
mies on both fides retiring, In confequence of this agree- 
ment, thefe fix hundred men engaged, and fought with 
fuch obftinate refolution, that when night came on, there 
were but two Argives, viz. Alcinor and Chromius, and 
one Spartan, whofe name was Othryades, left alive. 
The Argives ran home to their city to carry the news 
of the victory. Othryades remained in the field of battle 

and erecled a trophy ; hence a new difpute commenced, 

both parties claiming the victory , the Argives, becaufe 
two of their men were left ; the Spartans, becaufe the 
Argives fled and left Othryades in poffdlion of the field 
of battle; this produced a new war, in which the Lacedae- 
monians were victors, a great battle having been fought 

between their army, under the command of Polydorus, 

and that of the Argives, with a mighty llaughter of the 
latter. Some would have perfwaded the Spartan king to 
have purfued this victory, and to have attacked Argos 
itfelf ; but he anfwered with a generofity becoming his 
character, that the Spartans fent him to affert their rights 
and not to rob others r . Thus ended the Argive war, 
fome circumftances of which are varioufly reported (C). 

Let us now return to the affairs of the Meffenians after 
their fortifying Ithome. 

The 



* Paufan. ubi fupra. * Herod, lib. i. Paufan. in Argol. 
* Suidas in voce Ofipwa&jj. Paufan. in Lacon. Plut. in Apophtheg. 
Lacon . 

« 

(C) In the leffer treatife of parallels between the Greeks and 
Romans, generally afcribed to Plutarch, the abovementioned 
fad ftands thus : " The Argives and Lacedaemonians being en- 
<s gaged in a difpute about the city and diftrict of Thyrea, the 

" Aniphictyons decreed, that it mould be decided by combat. 
" - « The 
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The defireof freeing themfelves from this grievous war The mea- 
with Sparta engaged them to fend a perfon to confult the f^f^ c a " e 
oracle at Delphi ; the name of this man was Tifis, who in mJJ! 
his return was attacked by fome of the Lacedasmonian gar- fenUns. 
rifonin Amphea, from whom, however, heefcaped, though 
grievoufly wounded ; of which wounds, having firft re- 
vealed the oracle to the king, he died ; the purport of it 
was, that unlefs a virgin of the houfe of the iEpytidas, that 
is, the royal family, was facrificed to the gods, the war 
would end in the ruin of their nation ; this oracle, when' 
reported, ftruck the MefTentans, and efpecially the royal fa- 
mily, with the utmoft terror. Lots, however, were caft, 
and: the daughter of Lyfifcus taken ; hut when (he fhould 
have been facrificed, Epebolus the foothfayer declared, that 
fhe was not Lyfifcus's daughter, but impofed upon him by 
his wife, who thereby fought to efcape the imputation of 
barrennefs. While the foothfayer was fetting forth this mat- 
ter to the people, Lyfifcus withdrew his daughter, and fled 
with her to Sparta. Upon this Ariftodemus, one of the 
royal houfe, freely offered his daughter ; a young man, who 
was prefent, alledged, that he was contracted to her, and 
that therefore her father had no right over her, which plea 

being over-ruled, he fet up another, that he had confum- 
mated his marriage, and that (he was actually with child 
by him j Ariftodemus, conceiving this to be a difhonour to 
his family, llew his daughter inftantly with his own hand, 

after which opening her womb, he fliewed it to the peo- 

e. The foothfayer infifted that another fhould be facri- 
ficed* 




The Lacedaemonians chofe for their captain Othryades ; the 
Argives Therfander ; the battle being over, there remained 
only two Argives, whofe names were Agenor and Cromius, 
" who ran ftrait to the city to carry the news of their victory. 
" In the mean time, while all was quiet, Othryades, who was 
not quite dead, rofe from the ground, and having propped him- 
felf up with two pieces of broken launces, he drew together 
as many Ihields as lay within his reach, and piling them up, 
wrote on the uppermoft with his own blood thefe words : To 
Jupiter the conqueror, guardian of trophies. This creating a 
new difpute, which was again brought before the Amphi&yons, 
they went to take a view of the place, and having thoroughly- 
examined all things, decreed in favour of the Spartans. This 
" is recorded by Chryfermus in the third book of his Peloponne- 
" .fan hiftory (18). 



(18) Plutarch, in ParaL p. 606. 
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ficed, the daughter of Ariftodemus having rather died 
the paflion of her father, than as a victim ; but all the 
family of the iEpytidae joined with the king, who perfuad- 
ed the people, that the oracle was fulfilled by the death of 
Ariftodemus's daughter. Public rejoicings therefore were 

made, and the Meflenians concluded, that whenever the 

war mould be renewed they would be victors *. 
The Spar- Si x years after the flight of Lyfifcus, and eight from 
tans renew t h e fortifying of Tthome, the Lacedaemonians entered Mef- 

the Meflb- ** em " a a g am w * tn a g reat army. The Meflenians might un- 
nians, doubtedly have received great afliftance from their nei 

bours, if they had carried on the war as they were wont, 

that is defenfively ; but they, confiding in the oracle, were 
eager for an engagement, which, fuiting the Spartan me- 
thod of making war, quickly fell out ; this battle, like the 
former, though obftinately fought, was not decifive, the 
night parting them ; Euphaes, however, venturing too far 
againft Theopompus the Spartan king, was mortally wound* 
ed, and fell down; this, far from checking the fpirit of the 
Meflenians, made them the more eager, infomuch, that a 
warm conteft began about carrying off the dying king, 
in which the Meflenians prevailed, though with the lofs 
of Antander, one of their beft captains; Euphaes, be- 
ing carried back to Ithome, expired in a few days, after a 
reign of thirteen years, which had been one continual fcene 
of war and confufion. Euphaes leaving no iflue behind 
him, the people claimed a right of electing out of the royal 



family, whereupon Cleonnis, Damis, and Ariftodemus put 
in their claims ; the people elected the laft, notwithftand- 
ing the foothfayers alledging he was incapable on account 
of his having flain his daughter. This new monarch was 
no fooner feated on his throne, than he began to negotiate 
with the Arcadians, Argives, and Sicyonians, in order to 

draw them to his afliftance againft the Lacedaemonians, 
wherein he was very fuccefsful, almoft all the Peloponne- 
fians beginning to be apprehenfive of the mighty power and 
warlike genius of that nation. At the fame time Arifto- 
demus laboured with all his misht to unite the minds of his 
countrymen, and to engage them to behave bravely in a 
war which fo nearly concerned them, and on the event of 

which it depended, whether for the future they mould be 
freemen or flaves ; with this view he fhowered his favours 

upon all, he raifed his competitors to the chief dignities in 

the 
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the kingdom, he conferred honours on men of birth and 
fortune, and diftributed money amongft the people. Such 
was the beginning of Anftodemus's reign, who was an 

avowed and moft dangerous enemy to the Spartans \ 

About this time, as the beft authors agree, a great The ephori 
change was made in the Spartan republic, which is afcnbed "eated at 
to Theopompus, who feeing the neceffity of leaving ma- Sparta ' 
giftrates to execute the laws, when the kings were obliged 
to be in the field, appointed the ephori, who afterwards 
made fo great a figure in the Spartan ftate u . Some think, 
that they were at firft the king's friends to whom they de- 
legated authority, which is very probable ; but they foon 
grew to have no dependence on the kings, but on the con- 
trary made the kings dependent upon them. They were? 



five in number, chofen by the people out of their own 



body, fometimes out of the very dregs of it ; for whoever 
was a bold, factious, talking citizen, was moft likely to 
be elected into this office ; they were in fact a kind of 
tribunes of the people, and placed as checks on the fenate 
and kings ; they were annually elected, and in order to 
effect any thing, the unanimous voice of the college was 
requifite j as to their authority, it was in a manner bound- 
lefs, they prefided in popular aflemblies, collected their fuf* 
frages, declared war, made peace, treated with foreign 
princes, determined the number of forces that fhould be 



raifed, appointed the funds to maintain them, and diftri- 



buted rewards and punifhments in the name of the ftate ; 
they likewife held a court of juftice, enquired into the be- 
haviour of all magiftrates, infpected into the deportment 
and education of youth, had a particular jurifdiction over 

the Helotes, and in fhort by degrees drew the whole ad- 
miniftration into their own hands. This Theopompus's 
queen is faid to have conjectured on their firft appointment, 
which made her reproach her husband with fufFering the 
regal dignity to defcend to his children mutilated, and in 
a worfe condition than he received it from his anceftors. 
Theopompus anfwered her with great prudence, that, far 
from having leftened or injured the regal authority, he had 
ftrengthened and fecured it, becaufe the people, being fa*- 
tisfied by this inftitution, would have lefs inclination to run 
into tumults and feditipns, in which princes are never fafe x . 

One 
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One great privilege of the ephori was, that they did not 
rife up at the prefence of the kings, as all other magiftrates 
did y ; another, that from the firft elected of thefe magi- 
ftrates the year was denominated, as at Athens .from the 

firft of the archons z ; the third high mark of their autho- 
rity was, that if the kings offended againft the laws, or 
were guilty of any fort of excefs, the ephori took cogni- 
zance thereof, and punifhed them a . Some difputes there 
are as to the nature and extent of this office, which will be 
difcuffed in the notes, but it is now time to refume the 
thread of the hiftory (D). 

The 

y Xenoph. de Repub. Lacedsem. z Paufan. Lacon. a Plut. 
Inftit. Lacedgem. 




CD) We have in the text placed the inftitution of the c 
under the reign of Theopompus, though it muft be owned, that 
not only Herodotus in his hiftory ( 1 9), but Xenophon alfo, treat- 
ing exprefly of the republic of Lacedasmon, afcribes the fettling 
of the ephori to Lycurgus (20). It is fit therefore, that we give 
our Reafons why we have rejected thefe authorities, which cer- 
tainly would be admitted in any other cafe, and have placed the 
ephori a hundred and thirty years lower than Lycurgus. Firft 
then, we think, that the nature of this office very little agrees 
with that legiflator's fcheme of government, fince he feems to 

have fought, as far as in him lay, to fupport the authority of the 
kings and nobility ; otherwife, why did he inftitute the fenate ? 
or why did he leave to the people in their general aflembly no- 
thing more than a negative voice ? We do admit that thefe argu- 
ments would be of no weight at all againft fuch authorities as He- 
rodotus and Xenophon, if there had not been writers of no lefs 
character on the other fide. For, fecondly, Ariftotle is expreis 
in placing their inftitution lower (21)5 Plutarch in his life of 
Cieomenes introduces that prince, aligning them the fame inftitu- 
tion which we have done 3 befides Theopompus's anfwer to his 
queen is recorded by authors of the beft credit (22). # So that on 
the whole, it is by far more probable, that this office began un- 
der the reigns of Theopompus and his collegue, rather than un- 
der that of Charilaus. Undoubtedly their power grew by very 
flow degrees, and that at their firft inftitution they were far from 
having that authority, which in after- times they exercifed with 
fo high a hand. Some have imagined, that they were at firft 

appointed 



(19) Herod, lib. i. (20) Xenoph. de Repub. Lacedsem. 
(21) Arift. i olit. lib. v. (22) Arift, ubi fupra. Plutarch, in 
vie. Lycurg. Vaier. Max. lib. iv. . 
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The adminiftration of affairs at home being thus pro- The V r - 

vided for, the Spartan kings renewed the Meffenian war, invatelWef- 
and having engaged the Corinthians to lend them fome af- fenia. 
fiftance, they marched with a great army towards Ithome. ^ e e ar F j^ r 
Ariftodemus, like a great captain, difpofed his own forces 22 e ?6 , * 
and thofe of his confederates in the beft manner poflible jBefore 
himfelf and Cleonnis commanded the heavy-armed forces,^ 1 "^* 
thofe who were light-armed being committed to the care of 

Damis ; the Argives and Sicyonians he oppofed to the Co- 
rinthians ; and the choiceft of the Arcadian troops, with the 
flower of the Meffenian infantry, he ranged againft the 
Lacedaemonians; the light-armed foldiers were pofted be- 
hind the hill, and all things thus difpofed, the battle began 
with great vigour on both fides 5 the Lacedaemonians, 

though 




appoited by the kings at their pleafure, but that afterwards the 
people got the power of electing them into their hands ; nay, thofe 
who have this notion have affigned the time, viz. in the fifty-fifth 
olympiad, when Chilo was the firft of the ephori, that is the Epo- 
nymos, or him from whom the year took its name ; but as there 
is no authority cf any antient author offered in fupport of this no- 
tion , and as it is founded only on the fuppofed fenfe of a paffage 
in Diogenes Laertius, it is fufficient that we have mentioned it, nor 
are we bound to refute it. It is true, that Cleomenes, inhisfpeech 
recorded by Plutarch, alledges the fame thing, that they were ori- 
ginally appointed by the kings, though he does not affign the time 
when their election was vefted in the people, which yet it would 
have been natural for him to have done,if that time had been exadfc- 
ly known ; the truth feems to be, that the election was always in 
the people, but that king Theopompus firft cevifed this expedient 
of creating ephori for the prefervation of the public peace ; 
nor are we to regard what Cleomenes fays as the opinion of Plu- 
tarch, or as an authority indubitable in all its circumftances ; for 
he delivered this difcourfe to the people after he had taken away 
the ephori, and therefore it is to be prefumed he would fay any 
thing that might ferve to colour his defigns j but we find it elfe- 
where recorded by the fame author, that the ephori gave this ac- 
count of the inftitution of this office, that they were intended to be 
arbitrators between the kings, when their difputes were likely to 
prove fatal to the ftate (23). We mall hereafter have occafion 
frequently to mention the conduct of thefe magiftrates, and the 
methods they took to enlarge their authority ; at prefent we have 
done all that was neceffary, in producing the reafons which have 
engaged us to believe, that the ephori were fet up under the reign 

©f Theopompus, but were always elected by the people. 
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though hard prefled, flood firmly in their potts, and the 
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Corinthians behaved very bravely for along time, but when 
on a iignal given, the iight-armed forces commanded 
Dam is took them in flank,and bya fhower of miflive weapons 
deftroyed a great many men; they were at laft conftrained to 
betake themfelves to flight with very confiderable lofs, tho* 
the number be not afcertained. The Spartans were ex- 
ceedingly afflicted at this mifcarriage, and the Corinthians 
were fadly diftrefTed, for they knew not which way to re- 
treat, having on every fide an enemy's country to pafs 
through before they could reach home b . The Lacedaemo- 
nians continued the war, and fent deputies toconfult the ora- 
cle at Delphi on its event ; the Me/Fenians did fo too j to the 
former the oracle anfwered to this purpofe, By fraud, (i. e. of 
Crefphontes) Meflenia was obtained, and by fraud it muft 
be fubdued, To the latter the oracle alfo gave an anfwer 



but fo perplexed and obfcure, that no body either could ex- 
plain it, or pretended to explain it ; the Spartans, in pur* 
fuance of their refponfe, contrived many ftratagems, and at 
laft fixed upon this ; they pretended to condemn a hundred 
men for treafon, fecretly inftru&ing them to fly to Ithome 
as fuppliants, from whence they might eafily give their 
fellow-citizens notice of all the enemy's councils ; in this 
they followed the example of Ulyfles, but not with the like 
fuccefs, for Ariftodemus, immediately penetrating the 
fraud, obliged the pretended deferters to return home, and 
diredted them to tell the Spartans, that though their injuftice 
was new, yet their trick was ftale c . Some time after they 
began to be extremely alarmed by ill omens at Ithome, A- 
rirtodemus bimfelf had ill-boding dreams, wherein his daugh* 
ter appeared to him and upbraided him with her death. 
They had recourfe to the old remedy, fending deputies to 



Delphi, and thefe deputies brought them advice, that whom- 




ever firft dedicated a hundred tripods in the temple of 

piter at Ithome mould remain mafters of the place. This 

raifed the fpirits of the Meflenians again, who, having no 
money to make the tripods of brafs, immediately fell to 
cutting them out in wood. The oracle being fent from 
Delphi to Sparta, one Oebalus, a crafty workman, made 
a hundred little tripods in clay, and, difguifmg himfelf like 
a fowler, got into Ithome, and having placed them in the 
temple of Jupiter, efcaped. The MefTenians at this were 

again (truck with defpair, efpecially when they found the 

city 
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city inverted by a great army from Sparta 5 Ariftodemus 

encouraged them a while, but perceiving all things go UJ, 
and that the city in fpight of all his care would at laft fall 
into the hands of the enemy, he fell himfelfinto a deep . 
melancholy, and going one night to the tomb of his daugh- 
ter, there laid violent hands on himfelf d . On his demife 

the MefTenians did not elect any other king, but chofe Da- 
mis their chief by the title of general only. He did for 
them all that man could do ; but all proving ineffec- 
tual, fuch of the MefTenians as had any hopes of a good re- 
ception fled into the adjacent countries ; the reft, together 
with the city of Ithome, were conftrained to fubmit them- 
felves to the Spartans, who treated them with great rigour. 
Polycenus indeed tells us % that Ithome was taken by the 
following ftratagem : Theopompus with part of the army 
pretended to defert his collegue, actually removing from the 

camp and pitching behind the city ; the MefTenians gree- 
dily laid hold of this opportunity of falling on Polydorus, 
with whom they were no fooner thoroughly engaged, than 
Theopompus with his forces attacked the city and took it 
ftorm. However this matter happened, Ithome was 
certainly rafed by the Lacedaemonians, and the MefTenians, 
who remained in their own country, were tied to thefe 
conditions ; firft, that they fhould cultivate their lands with 
all diligence and render half their fruits to the Spartans 5 
and fecondly, when any of the nobles of Sparta, or either 
of the kings, died, they and their wives were to attend 
at the funeral procefHon in their weeds, on pain of fuffer- 
ing the higheft penalties if they neglected. Befides, the 
Spartans gave away a part of their territories which bor- 
dered on the fea to the Afinei, and another part to the 
defendants of Androcles f ; this was the end of the famous 
MefTenian war, which makes fuch a figure in the Greek 
hiftorians ; that is to lay at this time ; for we fhall fee it 
break out again hereafter, and create new troubles to the 
Spartans. 

Some time after this war was over the Spartans loft both Sparta lofee 
their kings, whofe characters therefore we mall take this ^ h s h a " er 

opportunity of giving our readers, with all the certainty t he B Meift- 
and impartiality we may. Theopompus was a wife andnian war. 
gentle prince, as in a great meafure appears from an an- 

fwer he made to the following queftion 5 JBy what menus 

a mo- 
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a monarch might live with the greateft fafety ? Let him 
(anfwered the king) permit his friends toadvife him freely, 
and be himfeJf always ready to punifli the wicked ftridtly, 
and with a good will g . He loft his fon Archidamus a. lit- 
tle before the Argive war, which was the reafon that the 

conduct thereof was committed to his collegue. It is very 
probable, that there were great ftirs in Sparta during the 



gns, for befides eftablifhing the ephori, thefe kings had 



recourfe to the contrivance before- mentioned, of fubft 
ing a new claufe in the Rhetra concerning laws, where- 
by they retrained the power of the people h . The Pillians > 
having received great favours from this prince, were in- 
clined to pay him exceflive honours, which he declined by 
this fhort mefiage ; Moderate honours time increafes, but 
takes the immoderate away. He died in peace a natural 
death, after a long and glorious reign \ Polydorus was a 
prince of the molt amiable qualities, brave in war, prudent 
in peace, mild and juft in both 5 he was prodigioufly be- 
loved by his people, yet in the end died a violent death ; 
for one Polemarchus, a Spartan of a confiderable family and 
who was himfelf eminent in the ftate, killed him, for what 
reafon is unknown k . The Lacedaemonians, as a grateful 
teftimony of their jufl fenfe of his merit, honoured his me- 
mory with a ftatue, and, which furpafTed the ufual meafure 
of their favours, ordered his eifigies to be engraven on the 
feal which their public magiftrates were to make ufe of for. 
the future, as if they were defirous of placing the exam- 
ple of this excellent prince continually before their eyes ; 
a noble inftance furely of their gratitude, and his virtues e . 

Eurycrates Eurycrates iucceeded his father Polydorus, and 
damus. Zeuxidamus the fon of Archidamus his grandfather Theo- 
Yeai after pompus, thefe princes reigned with great tranquillity, there 
the Flood, happening no foreign war in their time, neither theMeffe- 
Year* before nians nor the Argives having yet recovered fpirit enough to 

begin any new diflurbances ; at home, however, a con- 
fpiracy was difcovered, which might have been very pre- 
judicial to the frate. The accounts we have of it are va- 
rious from various authors, but to us it feems reafonable, 
that the relation of Ephorus the hiftorian (hould be prefer- 
red m . The Spartans, when they were engaged in the 




MefTenian war, having been ten years abfent from the 
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becaufe of the oath they had made not to return till 
they had entirely fubdued that country ; the women fent to 
them to put them in mind, that while they were fo care- 
ful to fubdue their enemies, they neglected the city ; upon 
which they decreed, that fuch young men amongft them as 
came out of Sparta under age, and fo were not obliged by 
the oath, Ihould return, and affociating themfelves promif- 
cuoufly with the unmarried women, preferve the city from 
falling to decay. This project being carried into execur 
tion, fuch as were born of thefe young women were ftiled 
Partheni3ei i. e. fons of virgins. When the Lacedaemo- 
nians returned after the reduction or Meftenia, they vifibly 
neglected thefe young men, who at the fame time found 
themfelves under great difficulties, having neither parents to 
apply to, nor inheritances to expect ; they therefore be- 
gan to intrigue with the Helotes, who were as unhappy 
as they could be, determining to fall upon the citizens 
at a general aflembly, and to open to themfelves a path, 
to riches and honours with their fwords. They went 
fo far as to appoint the fignal for the attack, which 
was to be the throwing up of a cap j but fome of the 
Helotes dreading the confequences difcovered the whole 
matter, and when the time was come for the aflembly, in 
which the confpiracy was to be executed, the cryer by com- 
mand of the ephori made proclamation, that no man mould 
throw up his cap, whereby the Partheniae underftood that 
their defign was difcovered 5 the Lacedaemonians did not, 
however, treat them harfhly, but weighing the hardships 
they were under, and confidering at the fame time their 
numbers and their intrigues with the Helotes, they wifely 
agreed to pafs the matter by, and by public decree permit- 
ted Phalanthus, who had been the ringleader in this bull- 
nefs, to fail with them over into Italy, where they fettled 
themfelves in Tarentum n . Such was the ilTue of a very 
dangerous bufinefs, and which fully proves the (hallownefs 
of human policy, which in this cafe was driven to undo 

what it had before brought to pa&', and which when it was 
brought to pafs, no doubt was interpreted as an extraordi- 
nary ftroke of wifdom. Farther particulars of thefe kings 
we have none, except a few fayings of Zeuxidamus, which 



are of no great importance 



Anaxander 
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Alexander A naxander fucceeded his father. Eurycrates, as Anaxida- 

dai« naXI " mus ^ ^ s f atner Zeuxidamus ; in their reign the fecond 
Year after MefFenian war began, for thefe poor people, having for a 
the Flood, long time born the cruel treatment of their infulting lords, 

Year before Decame at unable to fuftain it longer. Ariftomenes the 
d rift, 63,-. Ton of Nicomedes of Andania, defcended of the royal blood, 

Was the chief promoter of this revolt ; he was bold, enter- 
prizing, intrepid, a man of ftrong judgment, ftricl: honour, 




and enthufiaftically fond of liberty and his country. He 
perceived, that the Argives and Arcadians were friends on- 
ly by force to the Spartans, wanting and wiftiing an op* 

portunity to revenge the many injuries which had been 
done them by this haughty nation. To thefe Ariftomenes 
applied, and receiving an an f we r more conformable to his 
wifties than his expectation, he engaged his" countrymen 
unanimoufly to take up arms thirty-nine years after the 
talcing of Ithome, as Paufanias relates, though Juftin and 
Eufebius allow an interval of eighty years between the firft 

and fecond Meffenian war p , which is far from being pro- 
bable, though, as we (hall hereafter (hew, this variance is 
not altogether unaccountable. About a year after the re- 
Volt began, and before either party had received any auxi- 
liaries, the Spartans and Meflenians met at a village called 
Derce, where an obftinate engagement enfued ; Ariftome- 
nes behaved himfelf fo well therein, that he brought viclory 
to his fide, and was conceived to have performed more than 
mortal achievements ; in gratitude therefore, refpecl: being 
alfo had to his defcent from Egyptus, his countrymen una- 
nimoufly faluted him king, which title he modeftly waved, 
alledging that he took arms to fet them free, and not to 
Jnake himfelf great : He confented, however, to accept 

the title of general, with a power of doing whatfoever he 
thought requifite for the fervice of the public. Knowing 
well the fuperftition of the age in which he lived, he refol- 
ded to intimidate the Spartans, by (hewing them what he 
\vas fure they would take for an ill omen. Difguifing him- 
felf therefore, he went privately to the city, where in the 
niiiht he hung up a ftiield on the wall of the temple of Mi- 
nerva, with this infcription ; Ariftomenes dedicates this 
of the fpoils of the Spartans to the goddefs. It was eafily 
perceived, that this war would be both long and bloody J 
the Lacedaemonians therefore fen t deputies to Delphi to en- 
quire of the oracle concerning its event j the anfwer they 
- brought 
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brought was, That it behoved the Spartans to feek a leader 
from Athens. The Athenians, naturally envious of the 
Spartans, granted their requeft indeed, but in fuch a 
manner as manifested their fpight, for they fent them for a 
general Tyrtseus a fchool-mafter and poet, lame of one 
foot, and who was fufpected to be a little out of his wits. 
But here their fkill faiied them, for this captain, notwith- 
Handing his defpicable appearance, proved of mighty con- 

fequence to Sparta, teaching them how to ufe good for- 
tune, and how to bear up under ill In the mean time 
Ariftomenes had drawn together a mighty army, the Ele- 
ans, Argives, Sicyonians, and Arcadians, having fent 
troops to his afliftance, the Spartans in this as in the for- 
mer war having no ally but Corinth. The Spartan kings 
according to the cuftom of their city, no fooner took, the 
field, than, notwithstanding their inferiority in number 
they offered the enemy battle, which Ariftomenes readily 
accepted it was long, obftinate, and bloody, but in the 
end the Meflenians were victorious, and the Lacedaemoni- 
ans put to flight with a great (laughter ; Ariftomenes pur- 
fued them, notwithftanding Theocles the foothfayer called 
him back, perceiving Caftor and Pollux in a tree, by which 
there was a neceility of pailing in the purfuit, which he 
continuing notwithftanding, when he came to that tree, 

loft his (hield, which gave the Lacedaemonians an opportu- 
nity of withdrawing without further lofs. It is fcarce to 
be conceived how much the Spartans were ftruck with this 
defeat 5 they grew weary of the war, difTatisfied with their 
kings, diffident of their own power, and, in a word, funk 
into a ftate of general uneafinefs and want of fpirit. It was 

now that the Athenian general convinced them, thatjie 
was capable of fulfilling all the promifes of the oracle ; he 
encouraged them by his poems, he directed them by his 
counfels, and recruited their broken armies with chofen 
men from among the Helotes ; he fhewed them the folly 
of diffidence, and roufed them to the practice of thofe vir- 
tues for which Sparta had been famous. Ariftomenes, on 
the other hand, acted with no lefs prudence and vigour, 
he thought it not enough to reftore the reputation of the 
Meflenians, if he did not alfo reftore their wealth and pow- 
er ; he therefore taught them to act offenfively againft their 
enemies, and entering the territories of Sparta he took and 
plundered Pharse, a confiderable borough in Laconia, put- 

D d 2 tinz 
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ting all fuch as made 1 any refiftance to the fword, carrying 
off at the fame time an immenfe booty ; this, however, 
was an injury which the Spartans could not brook with pa- 
tience, they therefore fent immediately a body of forces to 

overtake the Meflenians, which accordingly they did, but 

little. to their profit ; for Ariftomenes routed thefe purfuers, 
and continued to make a mighty flaughter of them, till 



fuch time as he was difabled by having a fpear thruft 




through his thigh, which occafioned his being carried out 
©f the battle r ; his cure, which took up fome time, bein 
finifhed, he refolved to carry the war to the very gates of 
Sparta, and to that purpofe raifed a very great army ; but 
whether he found his defign impracticable, or was really 
diverted by fome dream, he gave out, that Caftor and 
Pollux with their fifter Helena had appeared to him, and 
commanded him to defift. A fhort time after this retreat, 
going with a fmall party to make an incurfion, and at- 
tempting to take prifoners fome women, who were cele- 
brating religious rites near Egila a village in Laconia, thofe 



zealous matrons fell upon him and his foldiers with fuch 
fury, that they put them to flight and took him prifoner j 
however, he foon afterwards made his efcape and rejoined 
his forces s . In the third year of the war the Spartans with 
a great force entered Meffenia, whither Ariftbcrates king 
of Arcadia was come with a great body of troops to the 
affiftance of his allies ; Ariftomenes therefore made no dif- 
ficulty of fighting when the Spartans approached, but they 
entering privately into a negotiation with Ariftocrates, en- 
gaged him with bribes and promifes to betray his confede- 
rates. When therefore the battle began, the deceitful Ar- 
cadian reprefented to the forces under his command the 
mighty danger they were in, and the great difficulty there 
would be of retreating into their own country, in cafe the 
battle (hould be loft ; he then pretended, that the facrifi- 
ces were ominous, and having terrified his Arcadians into 
that difpofition of mind fltteft to ferve his purpofe, he not 
only drew them off from both wings, but in his flight forced 



through the MefTenian ranks and put them too in confufi 
on. Ariftomenes and his troops, however, drew themfelves 
into clofe order, that they might defend themfelves the beft 
they could, and indeed they had need of all their valour 

and fkill, for the Lacedaemonians, who expected this event, 

immediately 



^ * Paufan. MefTen. Polysen. Strateg. lib. ii. c, 31. ? * d » 
ibid. 
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immediately attacked and furrounded them on all fides. 
Fortune was on this occafion too powerful either for the 
courage or the conduct of the Meflenians, fo that notwith- 
ftanding their utmoft efforts, moll: of their army were cut 




9 



to pieces, and amongft them the chief of their nobility, 
riftomenes, with the poor remains of his (nattered forces 
retired as well as he could, and perceiving that it was now 
impoflible to maintain the war againft the Lacedaemonians 
upon equal terms, he exhorted his countrymen to fortify 
mount Era, and to make the beft difpofitions poilible for 
a long defence ; he likewife placed garrifons in Pylus 
and Methone on the fea-coafts, and to thefe three places 
he gathered all the inhabitants, leaving the reft of Mef- 
fenia to the mercy of the Spartans. They, on the other 
hand, looked on the war as now in a manner finifhed, 

for which reafon they divided the lands amongft their ci- 
tizens, and caufed them to be carefully, cultivated, while 
they befieged Era ; but Ariftomenes quickly convinced 
them that the war was far from being over. He chofe 
out of all the Meflenians three hundred men, with whom 
he ravaged all the adjacent country, carried ofF prodi- 
gious booty, and when Meflenia could no longer fupply 
the wants of his garrifon, he penetrated into Laconia, 
and bore away corn, wine, cattle, and whatever elfe was 
neceflary to the fubfiftence of his countrymen fhut up in 
Era 5 fo that at laft the Spartans were conftrained to iflue 
a proclamation, forbidding the cultivation not only of the 
Meflenian territory in their hands, but alfo of Laconia 
in its vicinity, whereby they diftrefled themfelves more 
than their enemies, inducing at laft a famine in Sparta 
itfelf, which brought with it its ufual attendant fedition. 
Here again all things had gone wrong, if the wifdom of 
the poet Tyrtaeus had not fupported the Spartan courage, 
nor was it without much difficulty that he influenced them 
to continue the blockade of Era, and to maintain a flying 
camp for the fecurity of the country r . 
Aristomenes, in fpight of all thefe precautions, com- TheMeffe- 

mitted terrible depredations with his fmall corps of three nian war 

hundred men. Amongft other places which he plundered, ™f t £ e e d uU 
the city of Amyclae was one, from whence he carried mo ft vigour* 
not only a great quantity of riches, but alfo many car- 
riages laden with provifions. The kings of Sparta^ lying 
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with their troops in its neighbourhood, as foon as they 

heard of this expedition, marched after Ariftomenes with 
the utmoft diligence, and as the Meflenians were en- 
cumbered with their booty, they came up with them before 
he could reach Era. In this fituation of things, Arifto 



menes, prompted rather by defpair than prudence, do*- 



pofed his troops in order of battle, and, notwithstanding 
they were fo few, made a long and vigorous refiftance 
again ft the whole Lacedaemonian army. At length, how- 
ever, numbers prevailed, the greateft part of the Mefle- 
nians were flam on the foot, and Ariftomenes and about 



fifty of his men who furvived the daughter, were taken 

prifoners, that cheiftain having received fo many wounds, 
that he was fenfelefs when they carried him away. The 
l^acedjemonians expreffed the loudeft joy at the fight of 



this illuftrious captive, who for fo many years by his 



imgle abilities had enabled his exhaufted country to de 
fend itfplf againft the whole force of Sparta. . When he 



4 



was recovered of his wounds, they decreed him and 
all his fellow prifoners to be thrown together into a deep 
cavern, which was the common punimment of the loweft 
kind of offenders. This judgment was executed with its 
utmoft fevcrity, excepting that Ariftomenes had leave to 
put on his armour. Three days he continued in this dif- 

mal place, lying upon and covered with dead bodies; 
the third day he was almoft familhed through want of 

food, and almoft poifoned with the ftench of corrupted 
earcafles, when he heard a fox gnawing a body near him, 
upon this he uncovered his face, and perceiving the fox 
juft by him, he with one hand feized it's hinoSleg, and 
with the other defended his face by catching hold of 



the foxe's jaw when he attempted to bite him. Following 
as well as he could his ftrasfslinp guide, the fox at lalt 



thruft his head into a little hole, and Ariftomenes then 
letting go his leg, he forced his way through, and opened 
a paflage to the welcome rays of light, from which the 
noble MefTenian had been fo Ion? debarred. Feeble as he 



was, Ariftomenes wrought himfelf an outlet with his 
nails, and, travelling by night with all the expedition he 

could, at length arrived fafe at Era, to the great joy and 



amazement of his countrymen. When this news was 
firft blazed abroad, the Spartans would have had it pafs 
for a fuStion, but Ariftomenes foon put the truth of it out 

of doubt, by falling upon the pofts of the Corinthians, 

who, as the allies of the Spartans had a confiderable body 
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of troops before Era. Moft of their officers, with a- mul- 
titude of private men, be flew* pillaged their camp, and ^ 
in fnort did fo much mifchief, that the Spartans, under a 

pretence of an approaching feftivai, agreed to a ceflation 
of arms for forty days, that they might have time to bury 
their dead. On this occafion Ariftomenes for the fecund 
time celebrated the Hecatomphonia, or the facrifice ap-. 
pointed for thofe who had killed a hundred of the enemy 
with their own hands; he had performed the fame be- 
fore, after his fecond battle when he loft his fhield ; and 
he lived to do it a third time, which muft appear won- 
derful to the reader, when he is informed, that notwith- 
ftanding this truce, certain Cretan archers in the fervice 
of the Spartans feized Ariftomenes, as he was walking 
without the walls, and carried him away prifoner u . There 
were nine of them in all, who immediately ran away 
with the news to Sparta, and feven remained to guard* 
their prize, whom they bound and conducted to a lone-* 
cottage, inhabited only by a widow and her daughter. It r 
fo fell out, that the young woman dreamt the night be- ^ 
fore, that <he faw a lion without claws, bound and drag- ; 
ged along by wolves, and that {he having loofed his bonds ; 
and given htm claws, he immediately tore the wolves to 
pieces. As foon as Ariftomenes came into the cottage,' 
and her mother, who knew him, had told the daughter - 
who he was, (he inftantly concluded that her dream was 
fulfilled, and therefore plied the Cretans with drink,- and- 
when they were afleep, took a poignard from one of; 
them, cut the thongs with which Ariftomenes was bound,, 
and then put it into his hands; he prefently verified 



her vifion by putting all his guards to death, and then. 



carried her and her mother to Era, where, as a rewards 
for her fervice, he married the young woman to his fon: 

Gorgus, then about eighteen years of age. When Era: 
had held out near eleven years, it fell into the hands of 



Sparta by an accident ; the fervant of one Empiramus a 



Spartan commander, driving his matter's cattle to drink 



at the river Neda, met frequently with the wife of a 
Meffenian, whom he engaged in an amour ; this woman 



gave him notice that her hufband's houfe was without- 
the wall, fo that he could come to it without danger 

when the good man was abroad, and (he l&ewife gave 

d 4 him 
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him intelligence when her hufband was upon duty in 
the garrifon. The Spartan failed not to come at the 
time appointed, but they had not been long in bed be- 
fore the hufband returned, which put the* houfe into 
great confufion ; the woman however fecured her g 



lant, and then let in the good man, whom fhe received 



with the perfidious flattery peculiar to her fex, enquiring 



again and again by what excefs of good fortune fhe was 

blefTed with his return ; the innocent MelTenian told her, 
that Ariftomenes being detained in his bed by a wound, 
and the foldiers knowing that he could not walk the 



rounds, had a grant to retire to their houfes to avoid 
the bittter inclemency of the feafon. The Spartan no 
fponer heard this than he crept foftly out of doors, and 
ran poft hafte to carry the news to his mafter ; it fo 
fell out, that the kings were at this time abfent from 
the camp, and Empiramus had the chief command of the 
army ; as foon as he received this information, he ordered 
the army to begin its march, though it rained exceflive- 
ly and there was no moon-light; the fellow guided them 
to the fort, and managed matters fo well, that they feized 

all the MelTenian pofts; yet after all they were afraid 
to engage; darknefs, a high wind, heavy rain, together 

with the dread of Ariftomenes, kept them quiet in the 

places they had feized. As foon as it was light the attack 
began, and Era had been quickly taken, if only the men 
had defended it ; but the women fought with fuch fury, 



and, by their mingling in the fray, brought fuch an ac- 
^efiion of numbers, as made the bufinefs doubtful ; three 
days and two nights this defperate engagement lafted ; at 
laft all hopes of preferving the city being loft, Arifto- 
menes drew off his wearied troops. Early the fourth 
morning he difpofed the women and children in the centre, 
the Meftenian. youth in the front and rear, the lefs able 
men in the main body, himfelf commanded the van ; the 

guard was brought up by Gorgus and Manticl 



the former the fon of Ariftomenes, the latter of Theocles 
a MelTenian of great merit, who had fallen with much 
glory in this attack, fighting valiantly in the caufe of his 
ntry. When all things were ready, Ariftomenes caufed 




the barrier to be thrown open, and brandifhing his 
marched directly towards the Spartan troops in order to 
force a paflage. Empiramus, perceiving his intent, ordered 

his men to open to the right and left, and fairly gave 

them 
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them a paffage, fo that Ariftomenes marched off, in triumph 
as it were* to Arcadia. It fhould feem that writing, as we 
do, the hiftory. of the Lacedaemonians, we fhould here 
have done with the MefTenian captain, the war being now 
at an end ; but it falls out otherwife, there is no keeping to 

the ftory of Sparta without following this man to his laft 
hour 

• The Arcadians, when they heard that Era was taken, The end of 
were very deftrousof fuccouring their old confederates in the fccond 
this deep diftrefs : they therefore irritated their king Arifto Meffcman 



war. 




crates to lead . them into Meffenia ; but he, corrupted by Year after 
the Lacedaemonians, perfuaded them that it was too late 5 the Flood » 
that the Meffenians were all cut off, and that fuch a ftep Befor'eChrilt 
would only expofe them to the fury of the conquerors j 668. 
when the thing appeared to be otherwife, and it was known 
that Ariftomenes was on the frontiers of Arcadia, they 
went in crouds to carry him provifions, and to teftify their 
readinefs to afford him and thofe under his command all 
the affiftance in their power. Ariftomenes defired to be 
heard before a general affembly, which heing accord 
ingly convoked, he there opened one of the boldeft and 
beft-laid fchemes recorded in hiftory j he faid, that he had 
yet fiveihundred undaunted foldiers, who at his command 

would undertake, any thing 5 that it was very probable moft 

of the Spartans were employed in pillaging Era 5 and that 
therefore he was determined to march and furprize Sparta, 
which appeared fo fealible, that all the affembly loudly com- 
mended his great capacity and unfhaken courage 5 Arifto- 
crates, however^ took care to betray him, having by various 
pretences retarded the execution of the project. The Arca- 
dians, who began to fufpe& him, waited for and furprized his 
meffengers as they came back ; they took the letters from 
them, and read them openly in the affembly ; the purport 
of them was, that they acknowledged his great kindnefs 
both now and in the battle, and promifed that the Lace- 
daemonians would be grateful. As foon as the letters were 
read, the Arcadians fell to ftoning their king, frequently 

calling upon the Meffenians to affift them, which, how- 
ever, they did not, waiting for Ariftomenes's orders, who, 
far from triumphing in this fpeclacle, ffood ftill with his 
eyes fixed on the ground which he wet with his tears, his 
foul pierced with forrow to fee a crowned head fo fhame- 
fully and fo defervedly put to death y . The Arcadians af- 
terwards 

■ 
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terwards erected a monument over him, with an infcripv 
tion to perpetuate his infamy. As for the Meflenians un-. 
der the command of Gorgus and Manticlus, they paffed 
over into Sicily, where they founded the city of Meflene, 
one of the molt famous in the ifland. Ariftomenes remained, 
however, in Greece, where he married all his daughters, 
except the yountieft, to perfons of great rank. A princfe 
of Rhodes enquiring of the oracle at Delphi whom he mould 
efpoufe, that his fubjec"rs might be happy under his pofte- 
rity, was directed to marry the daughter of the mo ft worthy 
of the Greeks, which anfwer was immediately underftood 
to point at the virgin daughter of Ariftomenes ; her there- 
fore he demanded and received, Ariftomenes accompanying 
him back to his dominions, where he formed a fcheme of 
uniting the Lydians and Medes againft the Spartans, re- 
folving with this view to go himfelf to Media and to the 
court of Sardis; but while he meditated thefe great things, 
death furprized him, and thereby freed Lacedaemon from 

the moft inveterate enemy fhe ever had. His fon- in-law 

honoured his memory with a moft magnificent tomb, and 

as for his fame, all hiftorians have (hewn the utmoft regard 



in conferving it (E). 



Meffenia 




(E) The ftory of Ariftomenes, as we have related it from the 
heft authorities among the Greeks, tho' it contains a great many 
wonderful circumftances, hath not in it, however, any thing ; 
furd or incredible ;. but it is not to be wondered, that fuch as pre- 
fer the marvellous to confident hiftory have laid hold of this great 
man's character to give colour to fome of their ftrange ltories. 
Pliny has one concerning him, which may perhaps vie with any 
legend antient or modern ; he fays, that, when he was a third 
time taken,, they were refolved to fee wherein he differed from 
other men ; for they could not conceive, that, after fo many ac- 
cidents had befallen him, he could poflibly keep up his fpirits by 
the ordinary fupplies of nature ; they therefore cut open his bofom, 

and thereby discovered, as they conceived, the caufe of his ex- 
traordinary courage ; and what (hould this be, but that his heart 
was hairy, a mighty probable caufe truly (20) ! In the begin- 
ning of the laft Mellenian war, or rather when Era was firft be- 
lieged, perfons were fent to confult the oracle at Delphi concern- 
ing the event ; the anfwer was very difagreeable, being to this 



purpofe 



Thy 



(20) PHn. hift. natur. lib. xi. c. 37, Stephan. Byaan, in vpee 



t 
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Mcflenia once more reduced, the Spartans treated the Meffeniadi- 
remaining inhabitants with a feverity that became prover- Lacedamo^ 

bial, making them all flaves, and dividing the whole COlin* 4 nians. 



try, excepting the diftrict of Methone which they gave to 



the Argives, among their own citizens ; whereby they be- 
came much more formidable than hitherto they had been, 
and began already to affecl: the fovereignty of Greece. We 
find nothing farther which deferves notice recorded of either 
of the Lacedasmonian kings, unlefs it be a faying of 
Anaxander ; of whom it being demanded, Why the La- 
cedaemonians kept no money in their exchequer, he anfwer- ■ 
ed, That the keepers thereof might not be tempted to be 
thieves z . 

Eurycrates fucceeded his father Anaxander, as Archida- The reigns 
mus did his father Anaxidamus ; of their reigns we know of Eurycraw 

.» • - tes and Ar- 

nothing flhiaamuJ . 



z 



Plut. in Apophtheg. Lacon. Paufan. in Lacon. 



. Thy fate Meffene, now is near at hand ; 
Nor can I longer the decree withftand, 

Than till the he goat from its banks (hall try 
To tafte of Neda's nreams which fwiftly fly. 
In the Greek the word tranflated he-goat is Tragos, and from 
hence it came to pafs, that the Meffenians were fcrupuloiuly carer 
ful that no he-goat fhould come near the river ; but when the fate 
of Era reajly approached, it appeared, that the oracle had been 
quite mifunderftood ; for Theocles the footh-fayer obferving cer- 
tain wild fig-trees which grew by the river's fide, no longer moot 
their leaves upwards as they were wont to do, but bending them 
down towards the river, recollected, that though the other Greeks 
called this tree Olynthos, yet the Meffenians called it Tragos he 
therefore gave notice of this to Ariftomenes, and told him plainly, 
that he apprehended the oracle was fulfilled thereby ; whereupon 
Ariftomenes took a facred depofitum, which Lycus the fon of 
Pandion had foretold ftiould be preferved till the Meffenians were 
totally deftroyed ; this he interred in the moft private part of the 
mountain Ithome, in doing which he hazarded his life by venturr 
ing without the walls of Era. (21). There is nothing farther 
which deferves to be added to this note, unlefs it be the explana- 
tion we promifed of the different dates afligned to the laft Mef- 
fenian war, which is, however purely conje&ural. It is this, 
that Eufebius did not fay that the fecond Meffenian war began 
eighty years after the firft, but that it ended at that time ; which 
is true, if we compute from the firft disturbances on account of 
the death of Teleclus (22). 



(21) Paufan. in Meffen, (32) Juftin. lib. iii. c, 4. Eufeo, 
Chron, Canon, 
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nothing more than that they paffed them in peace and quiet- 
nefs ; for though various authors have recorded the names 
of thefe princes, remembrance of their actions we find 
none % unlefs it be the following wife faying of Eurycrates, 
whom Plutarch calls Eucratides ; who* when it was afked 



him, Why the ephori fat every day to determine caufes 
about contracts, anfwered, That we may learn to keep our 
words even with enemies °. Archidamus was alfo called 

■ 

Agaficles, which is the reafon that Herodotus, making ufe 
of the Ionic dialed, writes his name Hegificles. 
The reigns Eurycrates was fucceeded by his fon Leo, and Archida- 
of Leo and mus by his fon Arifto, princes concerning whom hiftorians 
Arifto. are not f 0 ftjent. Leo was a man of great capacity, and 

very follicitous for the ftricvfc execution of juftice ; for it be- 
ing demanded of him, Under what government a man 
might live fafeft, he anfwered immediately, Where the in- 
habitants are neither wealthy nor poor, where integrity is 

furc to meet with many friends, and fraud with none. At 

the Olympic games, when every body commended the vic- 
tors, How much better, faid he, would it have been, if 
thefe men had laid out the pains they have taken to be fwift 
in learning to be honeft c ! Arifto his collegue is remarkable 
in hiftory for fome extraordinary things which fell out in 
his family 5 he had two wives, but was fo unfortunate as 
to have children by neither of them, which put him upon 
taking a third, though the wife of his friend Agetus, the 
moft beautiful woman in Sparta. Ih order to obtain her, 



he contrived this fcheme : He took his friend Agetus one 
day in a gay humour, and having firft fworn to give him 
whatever precious thing he chofe belonging to himfelf, 
drew from him a like oath ; and when Agetus had chofen, 
the king in confequence of that oath demanded his wife. 
Agetus protefted, that he did not comprehend his wife to 
be included in thepromife that had paiTed between themj 
but Arifto infifted, that an oath was to be underftood in 
the fenfe he who received it took it ; Agetus fubmitted, 
and the king accordingly took his wife. About feven 
months after he had taken her, as he fat with the ephori 

hearing caufes, a fervant came in great hafte to tell him 

that the queen was brought to bed 5 upon which, telling 
the months upon his fingers, he dropped fome expreffions, 
as if he doubted whether the child was his however, he 

owned 



a Hercdot. lib. i. Paufan. ubi fupra. b Plut. Apophtheg. 
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owned the boy, and called him Damaratus d . During the 
reigns of Leo and Arifto the Lacedaemonians were engag- 
ed in a war with the Tegeatae, wherein they were fuccefe- 
ful, as it mould feem from Paufanias's account of the mat 
ter, though Herodotus tells it otherwife e . 



An axandrides fucceeded his father Leo during the lifer Anaxandn- 

time of his coltegue Arifto ; in his time the body of Oreftes, h ? 8 ^ t c ^ r 

or rather his bones, were recovered and removed. He is re- Leo. 
ported alfo to have had two wives, which was a Angular thing 
in Sparta, for whom he built feparate houfes; the reafon of it 
was, that the ephori commanded him to divorce his firft wife., 
becaufe (he bore him no children ; but he, not being able 
to bring himfelf up to this, contented himfelf with taking 

another wife, by whom he might have children ; by her, 

g after his marriage, he had Cleomenes ; his firft 



wife then alfo conceived and brought him a child* who was 




called Dorieus ; the ephori pretending to make fome fcnr- 
ple whether this was really her child or no,, the bufmefs was 
quickly after effectually cleared up by her bearing Leonidas 
and Cleomenes f . This king Anaxandrides was certainly 
a very wife man, and had very juft notions of government, 
as, amongft others of his fay in gs recorded by Plutarch, ap* 
pears from this : That it being demanded of him, Why 

the Spartans were fo cautious in pafting capital judgments, 



and why, notwithstanding his acquittal, they ftill demand 



ed a recognizance of a perfon accufed ; he anfwered, Be- 
caufe in capital cafes execution can never be recalled ; and 
in the other cafe they kept that recognizance, that if it fo 
fell out, that the guilt of the perfon acquitted fhould after- 



wards appear, he might be liable to a jufter judgment 



Arifto was alfo a prince of great worth and probity, and 
confequence thereof, mightily beloved by his people. In 
the reigns of thefe princes, Crcefus king of Lydia was van* 
quifhed, taken prifoner, and an end put to his kingdom by 
Cyrus ; he was during his profperity a great lover of the 
Greeks, and particularly of the Lacedaemonians, with 
whom he had frequent intercourfe, and with whom he en- 
deavoured to make a league in obedience to the command 
of the oracle, which directed him to ally himfelf to the 
chief among the Greeks, which he immediately under ft ood 
of the Spartans h . 

Anaxandrides 



* Paufan. in Lacon. Herodot. lib. vi. Plut. ubi fupra. 
lib. i. f Paufan. in Lacon. Herod, lib. v. * Plat. 
Apophth. Lacon, * Herod, lib, i, 
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The reigns Anaxandrides was fucceeded by his fon Cleomenes, as 
menes°and ^rifto was by ms ^ on Daniaratus. It was ftridk regard to 
Damaratus. hereditary right which induced the Lacedaemonians to place 

Cleomenes on the throne, for he was known to be at cer- 
tain times out of his fenfes, and when he had them, he was 
cunning, ambitious^ and deceitful out of meafure ; where- 
as his brother Dorieus was remarkable for his prudence, 

thegentlenefs of his temper, and his fkill in the art of war ; 

he was fo much difgufted, however, at his brother's being 
preferred before him, that he demanded leave to lead out a 
colony, whereby he obtained an honourable excufe for 
quitting his country K In the very beginning of his reign 
Cleomenes engaged in a war with the Argives, whom he 
beat, and having driven a confiderable body of them into a 

wood, he caufed the Helotes to fet that wood on fire where- 
by numbers of them were deftroyed ; in all his actions he 
appears to have been a map of a fierce untraceable temper 
a great lover of war, in which he fought only victory, with- 
out enquiring whether the means by which he fought to 
obtain it were juft or not ; yet he had fometimes flights of 
fancy which had the appearance of a great genius j for ex- 
ample, he was wont to fay, that Homer was the poet, of 

the Lacedaemonians, Heliod of the Helotes, becaufe the 
former made war his fubjecl:, and the latter treated of huf- 
bandry k . He was early fufpecled of having views not 
much for the advantage or honour of the ftate ; for at his 
return from the war with the Argives, he was accufed of 
having let flip manifeft opportunities of taking Argos itfelf ; 
but the anfwers he gave, when the matter came to be 
heard before the ephori, were fo fatisfactory, that he was 

acquitted. He was a great friend to Clifthenes the Athe- 
nian and his party, at whofe requeft he drove the Pififtrati- 
/dae out of Athens 5 afterwards he joined with Ifagoras, 
whom the Athenias had banifhed, and endeavoured all he 

could roveftin him the fovereignty of that city, whereby 

he created great mifchiefs to the Greeks. The Corinthi- 
ans, who, as we have elfewhere feen, were the faft friends 

and (ready allies of the Lacedaemonians, difgufted at the 

haughty behaviour of Cleomenes, and at his wafting the 

territory of Eleufina, without regard either to the laws of 

God or men, deferted them ; Damaratus his collegue alfo,, 

• who was a very worthy and excellent perfon, oppofed him ; 

and while he was gone into iEgina, where he pretended to 

• feize 



4 « 
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feize the principal perfons in the ifland, under colour that 
they were in the Perfian intereft 5 Damaratus accufed him 
to the ephori and the fenate of being an enemy to peace, a 
difturber of Greece, and one who would provoke all the 
neighbouring ftates to look with an evil eye on Sparta 1 , 
Thefe difcourfes had at firft their effecl 5 but when Cleo- 
menes returned, he found means not only to get himfelf 
acquitted, but to get his collegue depofed, which he wrought 
after the following manner : He fuggefted, that Damara- 
tus's birth was liable to great fufpicions, alledging the ex- 
preffion of his father before-mentioned ; the Spartans fent 
to the oracle at Delphi, in order to have this intricate 
queftion decided ; Cleomenes forefaw this, and therefore 
took care to corrupt the oracle, whereby he carried his 
point y for, on the return of the deputies with the refponfe* 
Damaratus was depofed, and Leotychides his coufin, the 
eighth in defcent from Theopompus, was raifed to the regal 
dignity. Such was the moderation of the depofed king 
that, inftead of quitting his country, he (till endeavoured 
to render it all the fervice he could, being content to ex- 
ecute inferior magiftracies. But the intemperance of his 
fucceflbr vanquifhed at length his patience 5 for Leotychides 
being one day informed, that Damaratus was fitting as in- 
fpe&or in the place of public exercifes, fent a fervant to 
infult him, by afking him this queftion, How he liked his 
prefent office after executing that of king. To which 

Damaratus fiercely anfwered, That himfelf Jcnew the weight 
of both, which he who fent him did not ; but that this 
queftion fhould either prove the caufe of great mifery, 
or of great felicity to Sparta. Then covering his head he 
retired to his own houfe, where having firft facrificed to 
Jupiter, he then fent for his mother, and earneftly entreat- 
ed her to tell him the truth as to his birth, whether, as he 
was reputed, he was the fon of king Arifto, or whether, 
as his enemies fuggefted, Agetus was his father. She hav- 
ing in the moft folemn terms aflured him of his legitimacy, 
he pretended to take a journey to Delphi, but indeed re- 
folved to quit Sparta for ever, and to retire where he might 



be abfolutely fafe 4 with this view he went firft to Eiis, 
from thence to Zacynthus, and at length into Perfia, 
where he was received by king Darius with the utmoft ci- 
vility, had large revenues afligned him, and was in every 

refpe& 



1 Herod, lib. v. Paufan. Lac«n 
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refpe& ufed as a prince m . In his exile he behaved in a 
manner fuitable to his dignity, and without (hewing any 
rancour againft his country ; as an inftance of the former, 
it is recorded of him, that when the Perfian monarch would 
have punimed a nobleman, who had revolted, and afterr 
wards at Damaratus's perfuafion fubmitted himfelf to the 
king, the Spartan generoufly interpofed, addrelling the Per- 
fian king in thefe words j It is difhonourable, O king, not 

to have had it in thy power to punifti him when he was a 
rebel, and as difhonourable to exert a power of punifhing 
now he is become thy friend n . With refpect to the latter, 
when he found that the Perfian was determined to make 
war on Greece, We are told, he fent the firft advice there- 
of cut in tables, which he afterwards covered with wax. 
He was the only king of Sparta who was victor in the 
Olympic games. In a word, he was a perfon of fuch merit* 
that none of the Perfians envied the honours and revenues 
which he acquired in their country, where his pofterity 



flourifhed many ages after °. 



Leotychides Leotychides, as he was raifed to the kingdom by the 
fucceeds Da- cra ft 0 f Cleomenes, fo he was entirely governed by him in 
tnaratus. a jj t j jaJ . ^ . ^ went w i t h h\ m t0 iggina, from whence 

they brought away fome of the principal inhabitants prifo- 
ners, and left them with the Athenians their mortal ene- 
mies ; for which he afterwards fuffered, though he acted 
•', merely by the advice and under the influence of Cleomenes. 

As for that prince, he continued to act as incOnfiftently as 
formerly, that is, fometimes with extraordinary virtue, 

and at other times without the leaft regard to juftice. 

When Ariftagoras the Milefian tyrant came to Sparta with 
an intent to perfuade Cleomenes to make war upon the 
Perfian king, he heard his propofals both as to the me* 
thod of the war, and the private advantages which might 
accrue to himfelf; but he advifed his country againft the 
former, and abfolutely refufed to have any thing to do with 

the latter, wherein he acted with great penetration as well 
as integrity, for the fame prince prevailing with the Athe- 
nians thereby induced that war, which had well-nigh 
brought on the total deftruction of Greece. He likewife 
refifted all the follicitations of Masander the tyrant of Samos, 
who alfo would have tempted him with money ; and not 

. only 
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only fp, but complained of him t6 the ephori, telling them, 
that if they did not banim this man out of their territories* 
he would teach the Lacedsemonians to be knaves. Wheri 
by degrees his contrivances againft Damaratus came to 
light, and the Spartans began to (hew fome inclination to 
examine ftrictly into that matter, he thought it beft 
Jirft into Theflaly, and then into Arcadia, where he im- 
mediately excited new troubles, drawing about him a mulr 
tude of Arcadians, and endeavouring by a folemn oath 




to bind them to his fervice. The Spartans, knowing well 
his enterprizing genius, and being afraid left he mould ex- 
Cite the Arcadians to invade them, recalled him, and re- 
ftored him to his dignity ; but a fhort time after he return- 
ed, he fell mad, running people in the face with his fcep- 
tre as he met them in the ftreets ; upon which they were 
conftrained to confine him, and to put on him fetters 
of wood p. In this condition he was attended by a He- 
lot who was his keeper, from whom, partly by fair 
means, partly by threats, he obtained a fword, wherewith 
beginning at the calf of the leg, he ripped himfelf up 



■ 



and having at length cut out his bowels, fell down dead. 
Many of the Spartans imputed this extraordinary fa£r. to his 
corrupting the oracle of Delphi, and thereby procuring the 
depofitioh of Damaratus ; the Athenians attributed it to his 
facrilege at Eleufina j the Argives were as pofitive that it 
befel him for burning their facred grove (F). As for thofe 

who 



p Paufan. Lacon, Herod, lib. vi. 



(F) THere is ho part of Cleomenes's character more unjuftifia- 

ble than that which regards the Argives, againft whom he made 
a war, without obferving any laws of honour or juliice. The ac- 
counts we have of his exploits againft this nation are fo diffonant, 
and the circumftances contained in them fo incompatible, that it 
is far from being eafy to judge, whether the fads mentioned fell 
out in one and the fame war, or in feveral ; and if the latter be 
the truth, in what parts of his reign they happened. Without 
troubling our readers with a nice enquiry into thefe particulars; 
we will give them in few words a detail of the principal matters 
laid to the charge of Cleomenes. He is faid to have been pro* 
mifed by ah oracle, that he mould take Argos ; in confidence of 
which he marched with hisariny directly towards the city (33) ; 

but 



(23) Herod. Hift. lib. vi. Paufan, Argol. 
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who were for afcribing his end to natural caufes, they ai- 
led ged, that drinking immoderately with the Scythian em- 

bafladors, his drunkennefs iffued in madnefs ! . He left be- 
hind 

<i Paufan. ubi fupra. Herodot. ubi fupra. 



but between him and it lay a confiderable army of the Argives, 



o 



who prepared to defend themfelves in the beft manner they might, 
though under great difcouragement.s from certain, refponfcs which 
they had received, which gave them to apprehend, that they 
fhould be overcome by fraud. In order to guard againft this iti 
the moft probable manner they could devife, they determined to 
govern their motions by the enemies fignals, which they etteemed 
a certain prefervative againft being furprized (24). But this pre- 
caution ferved only to ruin them ; for Cleomenes, having intelli- 
gence thereof, gave order to his forces to attack the Argives, 
when the fignal was made for them to go to dinner. This bein^ 
exactly followed, the army of Argos was entirely defeated ; for 
they, beholding the Spartan fignal for dinner, went immediately 
to refrefli themfelves, but before they were well fettled at their 
meal, 'the Spartans fell upon them, and flaughtered them almolt 

without refiftance. Their only refuge in this diftrefs was a thick 
wood in their rear, into which they retired with all the expedition 
poffible. Cleomenes inftahtly deviied a new ftratagem for de- 
ftroying them there.: He caufed fome who were well acquainted 

with the Argives to call them by name, and promife them quar- 
ter ; yet as faft as they came out he ordered them to be flain. 
Thus he cutoff fifty, thofein the grove, becaufe of the thicknef3 
of the trees, perceiving nothing of what paiTed without. At length 
an Argive, getting upon an high tree, diicovered from thence 
what- was doing. The Lacedemonians then called in vain, no 
more of the Argives venturing out, which put Cleomenes on a 
more cruel expedition ; he caufed his Helotes to furround the 
grove with bruih-wood and other combuftible matter ; and then, 
jetting it on fire, burned all the hclplefs wretches. He then en- 
quired to whom the grove was dedicated ? To Argos, replied a 
prieft. Alas ! cried Cleomenes, This oracle has deceived me, 
this is all the Argos I (hall take. He afterwards iacrificed by 
force on the altar of Diana, and caufed the prieft who would have 
hindred him to be chaftifed. The facriiices, as fome fay, proving 
unlucky, he defilred, and was accufed at his return for not taking 
Argos, but on hearing his defence acquitted (25). The gene- 
ral opinion is, that he actually attacked the city with his col- 
legue Damaratus, but was conftrahied to retire by the following 

means. There was in that city a lady named Teliffilla, who, be- 
ing 



{24) Herodot abi fupra. (25) Plut. Apophtheg, Lacoa, 
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hind him a daughter named Gorgo* one of the moft 

brated women of her time. The inhabitants of j^gina up- 
on his death applied themfelves to the Spartans, complaining 
loudly againft Leotychides, for that he in conjunction with 
Cleomenes had been concerned in carrying off the princi- 
pal men of their iftand, and putting them into the hands of 
the Athenians. The Spartans, who, as a nation* piqued 
themfelves much upon their juftice, disclaimed the whole 
of this proceeding, and offered the inhabitants of iEgina to 
deliver up Leotychides into their hands ; but the deputies 
of that ifland wifely declined carrying the king of Sparta 
away 5 they Contented themfelves therefore with defiring 
he might go with them to Athens, there to ufe his utmoft 
endeavours to re£tify the mifchief he had done them* by 



procuring their hoftages to be delivered up, which accord 



ingly he did ; but his and their applications being fruit- 
lefs, they fuffered him to return again to Sparta, where he 
flill retained the regal dignity, though he never reigned in 
the hearts of the people, who, as it is their cuftom, re- 
gretted their abfent prince, and were angry with the Vvork 
of their own hands ; the cOnfequences of all this we (hall 
hereafter have occafion to explain ; let us in the mean time 
pafs to the ftory of his collegue r . 

Leonid as the foii of AnaxandrideSj half- brother to j*^* 
Cleomenes, fucceeded him in the kingdom, and married ^i" e l_ s 



his daughter Gorgo ; he was a prince of great moderation' 
and of a valour fuperior to moft men of his age ; fome of 



the Spartans, however, who difliked his family, eould 
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help 



r Paufan. &Herodot. ubifupra; 
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ing ofavery weak conftitution, was directed by the oracle to 

addidt herfelf to the mufes. In eonfequence of this refponfe, fhe 
ftudied poetry with fuch faccefs, that though on the approach of 
the Lacedaemonians there were none but women in the city, fhe 
infpired them with fuch refolution, that they mat the gates, took 
arms, and forced Damaratus, who was already in the fuburbs, td 
retire ; as alfo Cleomenes himfelf and his army. In memory of 
this extraordinary event an anniverfary iblemnity grew into ufe 
at Argos, in which women went about in mens cloaths, and men 
put on womens habits (26). It is agreed by all the antient wri- 
ters, that Cleomenes laughed at and defpifed oracles j the reafon 
is clear, becaufe he had corrupted them (27)* 



(26) Herodot. ubi fupra. Polyasn. Strateg. lib; viii. 33. Plut. 

de virtut. Mulier, (27) Plut, Apophtheg. Lacom 
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help fpeaking difrefpe&fully to him ; one of them particu- 
larly told him to his face, That, except being a king, he 
was no better than they 5 to which Leonidas, fmiling, an- 
fwered, If I had not been better than you, I had not been 
a king. When Miltiades the Athenian fought the famous 
battle of Marathon, the Spartans had promifed an army, but 
had fent none ; they arrived a little after the battle, went 
to the fpot where it was fought, where having confidered 
attentively the prodigious difficulties the Athenians had 
overcome, and after highly commending them, they re- 
turned home again to Sparta s . When, as the wifeft of the 
Greeks had forefeen, this battle at Marathon only excited 
the Periian to attempt again the conqueft of Greece ; the 
Spartans, with a refolution worthy of the difciples of Ly- 
curgus, determined to oppofe them ; Damaratus their king 
was conftrained to accompany Xerxes in this expedition, 
though in refpect: to his country he had fent early notice 
thereof to Gorgo, the wife of Leonidas, and the daughter 
of his greateft enemy. When it was apparent, that Xerxes 
would enter Greece in perfon with a prodigious army, a 
general affembly was held at the ifthmus, the refolutions of 
which were thefe : That the ftates of Greece fliould una- 
nimoufly join in defending its liberty againft the Perfians ; 
that for the prefent all their quarrels amongft themfelves 
fhould be fufpended ; that the tenth of the fpoil fhould be 
dedicated to Apollo ; and that of thofe who deferted the 
common caufe a decimation fhould be made, that is, a tenth 
part mould be put to death without mercy *. Warm and 
generous refolutions, if the fame fpirit had accompa- 
nied them in the execution ; but, alas, when words were 
to be changed into deeds, of all the confederates the Spar- 
tans and Athenians only feemed ready to do any thing. 

The ThefTalians were the firft who were to feel the weight 
of Xerxes and his myriads 5 they therefore fent to the Greeks 
to befeech them to quicken their preparations, or not to 
blame them if they fubmitted to an enemy they could not 
refift. Upon this ten thoufand men were fent by fea to 
Theffalv under the command of Evenetus a Spartan and 
Themiftocles the Athenian ; but when they came thither, 
they were convinced, that this meafure would prove inef- 
fectual ; for in a plain country, asTheflalv is, there could 
be no hopes of oppofmg fuch multitudes of men with a few, 

efpecially when it was known, that many of the ThefTalian 

princes 



s Plut. in Apcph. 1 Herodot. lib. vii. Dicdor, Sicul. lib. xi. 
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princes could not be depended on, and that many of the 
pafTagesinto Theffaly were in the power of Alexander king 
of Macedon ; the army therefore returned without doing 
any thing. At the next general council, however, it was 
refolved to defend the ftreights of Thermopylae ; in purfu- 
ance of which refolution fix thoufand foot were appointed 
for that fervice, and the command of them given to Lea- 
nidas u . Of thefe three hundred only were Spartans, ac- 
cording to the direction of the king ; and when fome prin- 
cipal perfons demanded of him whether he had not a fecret 
defign in his head, he anfwered frankly, I pretend to de- 
fend the ftreights of Thermopylae, but in truth I goto die 
for my country ; and when they ftill wondered at the 
fmall number of men he took with him, he, turning to 
thofe to whom he had communicated his fecret, faid, There 
are enow,confidering the defign we go upon. When he took 
his leave of his wife, fhe afked him if he had no thing parti- 
cular to fay to her (G) j Marry fome brave man, faid he, and 

bring 
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H Paufan. in Lacon. Herod. Hift. lib. vii. 



(G) The character of Gorgo, the daughter of Cleomenes arid 

wife of Leonidas, deferves to be particularly conlidered. Plutarch, 
who was fo fond of the Lacedaemonians, that belides his inftitutes 
he wrote a book of their wife fayings, wrote alfo a particular 
treatife of the women, which was indeed extraordinary ; and the 
reafon of it was, becaufe the Spardan dames were of a very maf- 
culine difpofition, and fpoke and a&ed with a freedom denied to 
their fex every where elfe. Gorgo, who is to be the fubjeft of this 
note, makes a very confiderable figure in that treatife ; but before 
we proceed to acquaint the reader with what Plutarch fays of this 
lady, it will on many accounts be fit to give him a remarkable 
ftory recorded of her by Herodotus That noble hifcorian tells 
us, that when Ariftagoras, tyrant of Miletus, attempted to en- 
gage Cleomenes in a defign not only of freeing Ionia, but even 
of fubverting the Perfian empire ; he brought with him a chart of 
the known world laid down on brafs : after having fhewn Cleome- 
nes on this the fituation of Ionia, and expatiated with great warmth 
on the glory of an enterprize undertaken for the relief of the Io- 
nians,pomting to his plate, he proceeded thus : " Next thefe the 
'* Lydians inhabit a fertil country abounding in filver: And on the 
" confines of Lydia, thefe Phrygians are placed to the eaft ward, more 
rich in cattle, and living in greater affluence, than any other peo- 
ple I know. Adjoining to thefe are the Cappadocians, by us cal- 
led Syrians, and beyond them the Cilicians, whofe country ex- 
tends to that fea in which the ifland of Cyprus is fituate, and 

" pays 
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bring him brave children x . When Xerxes came with his 
mighty army, he fent a fpy to bring him advice of th 0 

pofture 



X 



Plut. in Apophtheg, Lacon. 



<c pays an annual tribute of five hundred talents to the king. Next 

to the Cilicians are thefe Armenians, who poffefs great num- 
hers of cattle ; and after them the Matianians, beyond whofe 
" territories lies this province of ChTia, in which Sufa is built 
upon the river Choafpes. In this place the great king refides, 



and his vaft treafures are here depofited. If you tafc: 



<• you may boldly contend with Jupiter in wealth. You will 
f< not find your account in fighting battles to gain a country of 
V fmall extent, narrow limits, and indifferent foil, from the 
<e MelTenians who are your equals in war, or from the Arca- 
*' dians and Argians : For none of thefe nations have either 
* c gold or filver, the defire of which induces fo many men to 
" hazard their lives. Bat when an opportunity is offered to 



«< 



conquer all Afia with facility, can you with for any thing 
more" ? To this difcourfe of Ariftagoras Cleomenes anlwered, 
Milefian friend, I defer to let you know my refolution till 
three days are paired". When that time was come, and they 
were both met at the appointed place, Cleomenes alked Arifta-. 
goras in how many days one might travel from the coaft of 
Ionia to the place where the king was. But though Ariftagoras, 

wasi in other things a man of art, and much fuperior in abi- 
lity to, Cleomenes, yet he made a flip in this. For, defigning 
to draw the Spartans into Afia, he ought to have abated iome- 

thing. of the account: Whereas he told him plainly 'twas a 



journey of three months : Which Cleomenes, no fooner heard 



than interrupting him from proceeding in his difcourfe concern- 
ing the way , he faid, " Milefian gueft, depart out of Sparta be- 

Si fore the fetting of the fun : For you have propofed nothing 

to the advantage of the Spartans in advifing us to take a 

march into Afia, not to be performed in lefs than three months 
after our landing". When he had fpoken thefe words he : 
withdrew j, and Ariftagoras, taking an olive branch in his hand, 
after the manner, of a fuppljant, went after Cleomenes, befeech- 
ing him to hear ; and at the fame time defired him to fend a- 
way his little daughter Gorgo, who was then with him, being 
the only child he had, and about eight or nine years of age. 
But Cleomenes bid him fay what he would, and not refrain for 
the fake of a child. So Ariftagoras began with the prornife of 
ten talents, in cafe Cleomenes would do as he defired ; and 
receiving a denial, proceeded gradually in his offers, till he 



fum of fifty talents ; and then the girl cried, " Father 
ftranger will corrupt you unieis you go away prefentl) 



if 



Cleomenes 
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pofture in which Leonidas and his troops were ; this fpy 
reported, that they found them exercifing themfelves in 
their ufual games, and that they were putting garlands on 
their heads, as if they were about to celebrate fome 
feftival ; the Perfian thereupon afked Damaratus the mean- 
ing of it, Thefe men, Sir, faid he, have devoted them- 
felves to death for the fervice of their country ; at which 
Xerxes laughed, conceiving that he mightily over-rated 
the courage of his countrymen, whc*m himfelf doubted not 
to fright away with the very appearance of his army ; 
but the event proved the contrary, though there were fome 

among the confederates who were not a little terrified at 
the thoughts of an engagement. Thefe reprefented to 
Leonidas, that a difcharge of the Perfian arrows would take 
away the light of the fun ; Very well, replied he, then 
we mail fight in the fhade. When they approached, the 
fame perfons came to him again The Perfians, Sir, faid 
they, draw near ; What of that faid he, Shall not we then 
be near them ? When Xerxes faw that he was miftakeri, 

and that Leonidas really intended to fight, he wrote him 
a letter, wherein he told him, that the great fuperiority 
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Cleomenes, pleafed with the admonition of the child, retired to 
another apartment : And Ariftagoras was conftrained to depart 
immediately from Sparta without obtaining leave to inform him 
farther concerning the way to the place of the king's refidence 
(28). When the fame young lady faw Ariftagoras fuffer his man 
to put on his (hoes, me cried out in amazement, Father ! Fa- 
ther ! fee this ftranger, has he no hands ? At another time when a 
foft and delicate ftranger was about to have paid his compli- 
ments to her, fhe put him away with her hand, adding, Stand 
by, poor creature 5 thou haft not as much of a man in thee 
as a woman (29). As the laft and moft noble commendation re- 
corded of her, let us remark, that Damaratus, though Ihe was 
the daughter of his deadly enemy, trufted her rather than any 
of the Greeks with the intelligence he fent concerning the mo- 
tion of the Barbarians j or, if we take this as Herodotus does, 
it may be placed in a ftronger light ; for he fays, that a flave 
from Damaratus brought a waxen tablet to Sparta with nothing 
written on it, and when the Spartans knew not what to make 
of this, Gorgo immediately bid them fcrape oft' the wax, where- 
upon they found Damaratus's letter cut on the wood under- 
neath (30}. 



{28) Herodot. lib. vi. (29) Plut. in Apophtheg. Muliei:*. 
Lacon. ( 30 ) Herodot. lib. vi. 
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of his army might excufe his not oppofing him, and that 
if he would embrace his intereft, he mould be lord o 
all Greece. To which Leonidas with great moderation 
anfwered, If you know wherein the happinefs of life con- 
fifted, you would not covet what belongs to others ; for 
my part, I had rather die for the liberty of Greece, than 
command over it. Xerxes then ordered the Medes, whq 
led the van in his army, to fall upon the Greeks, which 
they did with very great refolution, but were notwith- 



ftanding repulfed with prodigious (laughter ; he then com 




manded a choice corps of Perfians to diflodge them, but 

it was in vain 5 the Greeks were not only fuperior in 
valour, but they better underftood the art of war ; they 
had alfo great advantage from the fituation of the r .~~., 
Jo that, after numbers were (lain, the Perfians were con- 
ftrained to retreat y . Xerxes now began to be in pain 
for his whole army, and with reafon ; for the dead bodies 
having (heightened the pafiages ftill more, it feemed doubt- 
ful' whether the weight of numbers would force the 
pafs or no. At length one Ephialtes a Trachinian of- 
fered to fhew them a path round the mountain, where- 
by they might fall upon the Grecians in the rear ; Xerxes 
thereupon detached Hydarnes with a great body of chofen 
troops, with directions to follow Ephialtes 5 they pafled 
the river Afopus in the night, and, having forced the 
Phocian guard, advanced apace towards Leonidas and his 
troops ; that great commander, who is faid to have been 
informed that the fenate had received an oracle, pur- 
porting, that either one of their kings, or the city itfelf 
muft fall, as foon as he was informed of what hap- 
pened, gave leave to all the confederates to withdraw, 
that they might referve themfelves, as he phrafed it, for 
better times, excepting only the Thefpians and the The- 
bans, who with his Spartans made in all not above, 
fourteen hundred men ; with thefe he propofed not to wait 
the attack of the Perfians, but to go and find them 
out, yet looking on his Spartans, and obferving fome 
ftripplings who had fcarce attained the age of men, 
his heart relented; calling them therefore to him one 




one, he pretended to fend by each of them a billet 

to tfie ephori ; he would have afterwards done the fame 

thine: in favour of fome perfons of extraordinary merits 

but 



y Herodot, lib. viii. Diodor. Sicul . lib. xi. Paufan. Lacon 
Pint. Apoph. Lacon. Juftin. lib. ii. 
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but they, penetrating his defign, refufed to obey him, one 
pf them anfwering, Sir, I came to ferve you as a foldier, 
not as a courier. Another, Let us fight, r Sir, and then 
I'll carry your account of the battle. Having made the 

proper difpofitions he paffed the ftreights and fell upon 
the enemy ; he and all his Spartans were flain together 
with the Thefpians, but the Thebans holding up their 
targets cried out for quarter, which was given only to 
a few, and they were ftigmatized. This victory, if we 
muft call it fo, coft the Perfians twenty thoufand men. 
The body of Leonidas being found, Xerxes ordered it 
to be nailed to a crofs, an action which reflected dis- 
honour upon himfelf, and could do no hurt to a dead 
body 5 as to the fame of Leonidas, it was out of the 
yeach of Xerxes, and hath remained ft ill frefii three 

thoufand years after his deceafe (H). The Perlian af- 
ter 



(H) The action at Thermopylae makes fo great a figure in 

hiftory, and fo juftly, at the fame time that it fo nearly concerns the 
Lacedaemonian hiftory, that it would be unpardonable in us not 
to give fuch particulars thereof as may ferve tp fet it in the 
cleareft light, and do honour to that nation of whofe affairs 
we are treating. In the firft place let us remark, that Leo- 
nidas afled all along with great equality of mind, a philofophic 
courage, and the true fpirit of a patriot. He went in the com- 
mon caufe of Greece to give a check to the Perfians at their firft 
entrance, that thereby the numerous army of Xerxes might re- 
ceive a tafte of the oppofition it was to meet with, and the 
king, if he were not headftrong and irreprehenfible, have an 
opportunity given him of retiring in time before multitudes of 
his men were cut off, and the ftrength of Afia wafted to no 
purpofe. In fighting at Thermopylae Leonidas made ufe at firft 
of all the advantages of ground, afforded him by his own fitua- 
tion and that of the enemy. He drew up his troops in the narroweft 
part of the paffage, and when he retired from the field of battle he 
difpofed his battalions in fuch a manner that they readily wheeled 
about and received the enemy, who attempted to harrafs them, in 
fuch a manner that there were more flain in the retreat than 
in the fight ; if Ephialtes had not led the Barbarians round the 

Leonidas would have carried his firft point, that 



he would have conftrained Xerxes to retire Ui). But wh 




the augur Megiftias, upon infpe&ing the facrifices, declared, that 
all the Grecians were threatned with death ; and when this de- 
claration was backed by intelligence that the enemy was actually 

paffing 

( 3 1 ) Poly&n, Strateg. lib. i. c. 32, lib. vii. c. 1 5. 
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after this confulted Damaratus again, adjuring him 

the kindnefs he had fhewn him to give his fentiments 

fincerely 




palTmg the mountains. Leonidas put in pra&ice his fecond re- 
solution, which was the devoting of his Spartans and himfelf to 

death for the fafety of Greece in general, and of Sparta in 

particular (32). This refolution was founded upon two reafons j 
the firft, that the ftreights of Thermopylae ought not abfolutely 
to be abandoned ( but fold to the enemy as dear as might be 1 

the fecond refted upon this oracle which the Lacedaemonians 

had received. 

Thy plains, O Sparta, Perfian rage mall feel, 

Thy fons mall flaughter'd fall by foreign fteei, 

Unlefs a king of the Herculean race, 

In war, to fave the reft, mall death embrace. 

i 

This prompted Leonidas to receive that death, which he knew 
muft fome time or other happen him, when it might avert evil 
from his country ; it was to prevent an unneceflary carnage, that 
Leonidas difmiffed the greateft part of his allies, and retained with 
him only fourteen hundred men, viz. three hundred Spartans, fe- 
ven hundred Thefpians, and four hundred Thebans ; he then 
advanced without the narrow paffage, becaufe he no longer 
thought of defending his own party, but how he might moft in- 
jure the enemy ; and in that defperate attack he fell. Xerxes 

loft two brothers in this engagement, and an incredible number 

of troops. On the field of battle there were three monuments 

raifed, one to perpetuate the memory of fuch of the troops 

as were flam before the confederates were difmifled, with this ifl- 
fcription : 

■ 

Four thoufand here, from various nations brought, 

For Greece againft the Medes three millions fought. 

The fecond was for the Lacedaemonians only, with this diftich 
upon it : 

Go, friend, and to our brother Spartans tell, 
With what applaufe we in their fervice fell. 

The third was for the augur Megiftias, who, though prefled 
Leonidas to retire, refufed, contenting himfelf with fending away 
his only fon : 

Divine Megiftias lies beneath this (tone, 
Who met without concern ill fortune's frown ; 
Nor would to fave his life confent to fly, 

When the brave Spartans had refol Vd to die. 

(32) Jnftin. lib. ii. c, x 1. 
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fincerely as to the method in which it was proper to 

carry on the war- The Spartan thereupon propofed to him 
feizing the ifle of Cythera, which lay over againft Laconia, 
and from whence he might have made the Spartans fo tin* 
eafy as would infallibly hinder their fending afliftance to 
the Athenians, or impeding him in his defign of penetra- 
ting into Greece ; but Achcemenes the king's Brother being 
quire of a different opinion, fearing that if the fleet parted 
from the land-army both might be ruined, Xerxes pre- 
ferred his counfel,.and thereby failed in his defign z . The 
Grecian fleet in the mean time lay at Artemifium under the 

command of Eurybiadcs a Spartan, a man of great perfonal 

courage, but timorous as a commander, and unexperienced 

in fea affairs. The Perfians, hoping 7 to furprize and fur- 
round them, detached two hundred fhips with orders to fail 
round Eubcea, and fall on the rear of the Grecian navy ; 
but this being betrayed to the Greeks, they weighed anchor 
in the night, and flood diredtly to fea to meet thefe two 



hundred fail, fo that infteadof furprizing others, they Were 



themfelves furprized ; thirty of them funk, and the reft 
forced to betake themfelves to flight, wherein they were no 

lefs unfortunate } for a ftorm arifing, moft of them were 
fliipwrecked on the coaft. The Grecian fleet fo me- time 
after failed to the coaft of Attica, and af the defire of the 
Athenians anchored near Salamis. Eurybiades had {till the 
command, though of three hundred and fifty-eight (hips, 

Of 



Herodot. ubi fupra. Paufan. ubi fupra. Plut. ubi fupra, & 

:. Themift. 



It is alledged, that Eurytus and Ariftodemus, two of the three 
hundred Spartans being ill of fore eyes, retired to AJpeni with the 
permiffion of Leonidas, and were there in the time of the laft bat- 
tle, on the news of which Eurytus caufed his armour to be put on, 
and ordered his fervant'to conduft him dire&ly to the field, where 
running, blind as he was, into the midft of the enemy, he was 
fuddenly covered with wounds, and fell down dead ; but Arifto- 
demus returned to Sparta, where he met with a very indifferent re- 
ception, being treated as a man who had not courage enough to 
die with his companions ; to aggravate their ill ufage, they fir- 
named him the Fugitive ; he redeemed his credit, however, at 

the battle of Plataea, where, having devoted himfelf to death, he 
performed fuch a&ions as are fcarce credible (33%. 



(33) Herodot. lib, vii. Diodor. Sicul. lib. xi. Plut, in A- 
pophtheg. Lacon. & in vit, Ariftid, 
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of which the fleet confifted, a hundred and eighty belonged 
to the Athenians. As to the battle which happened there 

■ 

not long after, we have already given a full account of it 
in our Athenian hiftory, and therefore mall not trouble the 
reader with needlefs repetitions here a . The firft ftep that 
was taken afterwards, was, to prepare a great fleet to pro- 
fecute the victory, the command of which was given to 
Leotychides king of Sparta ; but it foon after appeared, that 
the Perfians had not totally abandoned their defign, Mardo- 
nius remaining in Greece at the head of a confiderable army, 
with which he threatened in the fpring to revifit Attica ; 
the Greeks therefore found themfelves under a necefiity of 
raifing a land-army alfo. 
Mardonius Pausanias the fon of Cleombrotus took upon him the 

conqueft of 6 charaaer of tutor or P rote &° r to Pliftarchus the fon of Le- 

Greece. onidas, and in right thereof was the firft magiftrate in Spar- 
ta, the other king, as we have faid, being abfent, having 

the command of the confederate fleet. In this fituationof 

I 1 

things, the dilatorinefs of popular councils eminently ap- 
peared, for when the army ought to have been in the field, 
the Athenian embafladors found the Lacedaemonians cele- 
brating the Hyacinthia ; in vain thefe minifters reprefent- 
ed, that the common caufe was neglected, and that the 

Athenians had reafon to expect better things, fince they 
had hazarded all for the fervice of Greece ; the ephori and 
fenate, confiding mightily in the ftrong wall which by this 
time was erected crofs the ifthmus, thought but little of 
railing troops, till Chileus a Tegeataean, who had a great 
reputation amongft them, fhewed them how foolifh arid 
difhonourable this conduct of theirs was, fince it was plain, 
if the Athenians were ruined through their delay, that the 

Perfians, being mafters at lea, might land what forces they 
would in Laconia, and bring the war home to their doors, 

the wall crofs the ifthmus being in fuch a cafe ufelefs b . 

Roufed by this reprefentation, they fent five thoufand Spar- 
tans, and, which was an unufual thing with them, gave 
arms to feven thoufand of their Helotes, Paufanias com- 
manding in chief. This, however, did not hinder Mar- 
donius from taking Athens, or from feeking the Greek 

army and offering battle. Paufanias had the command in 
chief of the whole Grecian forces, which were not lefs than 
one hundred thoufand men. The Perfians were certainly 

double their number, nay, according to Diodorus's ac- 
count 

a See before, Vol.vLp. 356. b Herodot. lib. viii. Dio- 

dor, SieuL lib, xi. Paufan. in Lacon. 
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count, Mardonius's army confifted of five hundred thoufand 
men. When they came into the neighbourhood of Plataea, 
an engagement happened between a great body of Perfian 
horfe, commanded by Mafiftius, and a corps of Greeks, 



wherein, after a great effufion of blood, the Perfians were 
routed and their commander killed c * A general battle be 
ing delayed* the Greek army fuffered much by defertion, 



as on the other hand did the Perfians for want of prbvifions. 
Paufanias at length thought fit to decamp, that he might 
procure his army frefh and more advantageous quarters, in 
which, however, he was oppofed by Amompharetus an old 
Spartan commander, who infifted, that it was derogatory 
to the Spartan honour to retire in fight of an enemy. Pau- 
fanias, like a wife man and a great captain, anfwered, 
That marching this way or that was not difhonourable, 
when it proceeded from a right motive j but when he 
found all his entreaties were in vain, and that Amompha- 
retus would not be perfuaded, he gave the fignal, and im- 
mediately the Lacedaemonian and Tegeatsean foot began 



to move. Amompharetus, who was hitherto of opinion that 
Paufanias would not defert him, when he faw him actually 
on his march, ordered his ftandards to be taken up and 
moved flowly after him. Paufanias kept the high ground^ 
the Athen ians, who very exactly obeyed his orders, march- 
ed in the plain ; the reft of the confederates withdrew to 
the temple of Juno, where they were out of reach of the 
Perfian cavalry. At the temple of Ceres, which was on 
the brow of the hill, Paufanias halted with all his forces to 
give Amompharetus and his battalion time to come up ; 
but they had hardly rejoined the army before the van-guard 
of the Perfian horfe attacked them with great vigour d . 
Mardonius looked upon this decampment of the Greek 
troops in the fame light that Amompharetus did, that is, 



as a plain flight, and therefore was eager not to fight them, 
but to fall upon the runaways ; this eagemefs, as far as we 
can judge at this diftance of time, feems to have been the 
chief caufe of his misfortune: for his Perfians marching 
haftily and without order, the reft of the corps of which his 
numerous army was compofed did the like, which gave the 



Greeks great advantage. The troops under Paufanias did 



not 



Herod, lib. ix. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Paufan. ubifupra. 

Herodot. lib. ix. Plut. in. vit. Thcmift. 8c Arift. Diod. 

?icul. lib.xi, Juftin. lib. ii. c. 14. Corn. Nepos, in vit. Pan- 
ian. 
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not much exceed 50,000 men, and on this account it was that 
he fent to haften the Athenians in their march. The Athe* 



nians who on thisoccafion acled with the utmoft generofity 
endeavoured, as well as they were able, to fulfil: his ordersj 
but were unluckily flopped fhort by the Boeotians and other 
Greeks in the fervice of the Pcrfian, who on this occafion 
behaved with amazing courage and intrepidity. The La^ 
cedaemonians and Tegeataeans were forced to engage Mar* 
donius's army without affiftance. It is univerfally ackndw* 
ledged, that the Perfians behaved very well on this occai 
ilon ; but, being neither fo well armed nor fo well difciplih 
ed as the Greeks, their valour was of no ufe but to bring 

them to flaughter ; for, as Herodotus rightly obferves, it 
was all the fame, whether one or ten Perfians broke into 
the Grecian ranks, fince the next line was ready to receive 
them without confulion or diforder, fo that they were pre^ 
fently flain without effecting any thing, becaufe they charg* 
ed tumultuoufly ; their commanders having no capacity to 
direcl: them, nor they to obey. Their number and theif 
courage, however, kept the battle doubtful as long as 
Mardonius Jived, who, mounted on a white horfe, and 
lighting at the head of a thoufand men, gave fignal de- 
nionftrations of a courage deferving a better fate; but 
when he was flain, the Perfians began to break and to 
give way, which difpirited all the barbarous nations, who 
now followed the example of their flight, though they had 
not drawn their fwords. The Athenians alfo defeated the 

Greeks who fided with and fought for the Perfians, fo 

that Artabazus, who was next in command to Mardo* 



nius, and agninft whofe advice thefe meafures were taken> 
judging all to be loft, retired with forty thoufand, and, 
marched with all the expedition he was able back to 
Thrace ; the reft of the Perlian army withdrew as fpeedily 
as they could into their camp, where they ftrengthened the 
works> formerly thrown up, and refolved to defend to the 
utmoft of their power thefe pofts againft the victorious 
Greeks. Paufanias, coming up with his Lacedaemonians, 

attacked the camp without hefitation, but at the fame 
time with little fuccefs ; for the Perfians, fighting now not 
for victory or glory, but for their lives, made a moft ob- 
ftinate refiftaoce ; befides, they had the fame advantage 
over the Lacedaemonians here, which the Lacedaemonians 
had over them in the field $ for, as we have heretofore ob* 
ferved, the Spartans were unaccuftomed to fuch attacks, 

avoiding, in obedience to the laws of Lycurgus, all iiege* 
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as much as in them lay j yet this ftate of things lafted but 
for a fmali time ; for when the Athenians came up, who 
of all the Greeks beft underftood the art of defending or 
attacking fortifications, they quickly opened a paffage to 
the Lacedaemonians, and when that was once done, a mer 
cilefs (laughter enfued, fince of three hundred thoufand 
men, whom Mardonius brought into the field, fcarce three 
thoufand efcaped ; of the Greeks, however, it is uncer- 
tain how many there fell ; if we believe Herodotus, there 
died of the Spartans ninety-one; of the Tegeataeans fix- 
teen ; and of the Athenians fifty-two f . Plutarch owns 
one thoufand three hundred and fixty to have fallen g ; but 
Diodorus Siculus is pofitive, that there were very few lels 



than ten thoufand 1 . When this bloody engagement was 



over, the reft of the allies came up to be witneffes rather 
than affiftants in gaining the victory, by which behaviour 
they drew on themfelves contempt and fcorn. Lampon of 
/Egina propofed to Paufanias, that the body of Mardonius 
(houid be carefully fearched for, that the indignity offered 
to his uncle Leonidas by the command of Xerxes might be 
revenged thereon. To which Paufanias anfwered, 64 Friend 
of iEgina, I very kindly accept of your good intention, 

and the refpect you exprefs for me and my family; but 
I cannot help telling, you, that your zeal hath drawn 
you to make a very wrong judgment of this matter ; 
for whereas you have highly magnified my actions, the 
courage of my countrymen, and the action we have this 



4< 



(i 



day atchieved, you throw all this down again by impor- 
*' tuning me to -infult the dead, and perfuading me that I 
fhall heighten my glory, if I do that which is fitter for 



" Barbarians to do, nay, which we have not fpared 



<< 



(I 



proacji even in them ; I cannot therefore afi'ent to thefe 
notions of the men of JEgina, nor to thufe of any other 
nation, who delight in fuch actions, being content to 

be commended by the Spartans, for neither doing, nor 
fpeaking an unbecoming thing. As for Leonidas, whofe 
death you would have revenged, I am of opinion, that 
the innumerable multitude we have (lain have fufficient- 
ly repaired the lofs of him and thofe that fell with him 
at Thermopylae. Come no more therefore to me witja 
fuch difcouries ; offer me no more fuch counfels, but 
look upon it as a very great favour that you have efcaped 

even now unpunimed." When this great captain beheld 

the 



* Herodot. ubi. fuprau f abi fupra, s ubi fupra. h ubi fupra. 
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the magnificent tent and rich furniture belonging to Mar- 
donius, with the mighty magazines of luxury belonging 
thereto, he gave orders to the cooks and bakers to prepare 
him fuch a fupper as they were wont to do for that general; 
which when they had done, he ordered fome of his own fer- 
vants to drefs a Spartan meal ; which being alfodone, he fent 
for the principal officers among the Greeks ; thus pointing toi 
both the fuppers, he faid with a fmile, See, gentlemen, the 
folly of this king of the Medes, who, living in this fumptuous 
manner at home, would needs come fo far to fpoil us who fare 
fohardly. Part of the prodigious fpoils that were taken in the 
Perfian camp, the Helotes, who were entrufted to collect 
them, purloined; part were dedicated to the gods, a tenth 
of all forts was given to Paufanias, and the reft diftributed 
among the Greeks. Having thus put an end to the war* 
Paufanias thought next of punifhing fuch as had betrayed 
the common caufe of Greece ; with this view he marched 
immediately to Thebes, the citizens of which at firft at- 
tempted to make a defence, but on mature deliberation 
they capitulated, and delivered up the chiefs of the Median 
faction which were in their hands ; they vainly fancied; 
that they might redeem themfelves with money, but in 
this they were greatly miftaken ; for Paufanias, difdaining 
their propofal, hurried them away to Corinth, and caufed 
them there to be put to death 

The fame day that the battle of Plataea was fought; 
Leotychides king of Sparta, with Xanthippus the Athenian; 
the Greeks gained a' glorious victory at Mycale, where the laft remains 
victorious at of the Perfian fleet and of the Perfian armies, which had 
My cale> been drawn together for the deftruction of Greece, were 

utterly defeated ; the commanders of the Perfian fleet great- 
ly difcouraged their men by the pufillanimity of their con- 
duct: ; for notwithftanding they had a great number of fhips; 
they ran them all on more, and fought to fhelter themfelves 

under the prote&ion of an army of fixty thoufand men 
which under the command of Tigranes had been left to de- 
fend Ionia. The Greeks feeing this determined to attack 
them on fhore, and Leotychides, Handing in towards the 
coafts, ordered a herald to make proclamation, when he 
drew near enough to be heard, in the Greek tongue, in 
thefe words : " Men of Ionia, fuch among you as my 

" voice reaches hearken with attention to what I fay, 

« the 



1 Herodot. ubi fupra* Plut, ubi fupra. Corn. Nepos, ubi fup& 
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<c the rather becaufe the Perfians cannot underfiand me ; 

u when the battle begins, every one of you ought in the 
" firft place to remember liberty, and in the next, that 
** the word in our army is Hebe ; let fuch as hear me in- 
" form thofe who hear me not." This proclamation 
had a double effect:, for it inclined many of the Ionians to 
favour the Greeks, and it fo frighted the Perfians, that 

they knew not whom to truft (I). The Perfians, before 

the 



(I) Herodotus is no mighty admirer of Leotychides king of 
Sparta, for he exprefly gives the preference to the Athenians, af- 
ter them to the Corinthians, the Troezenians, and the Sicyoniaris 
(34) ; yet the truth {eems to be, that Leotychides behaved with 
great prudence upon this occafion, as we have faid above in the 
text ; and there is one inftance of his abilities as a general, which 
has been little taken notice of, and which it is our duty therefore 
particularly to mention here : He it was who contrived that 
miracle, as fome called it, of the victory won at Plaiaea, not in 
confequence of any intelligence, for that was impoffible, but 
believing it the beft way to incline the Ionians to favour the 
Greeks ; he induftrioufly fpread the pretended news, and at the 
fame time openly invited the Ionians to throw off the yoke, and 
affert their freedom ; whence, as is evident from the account in 
the text, this victory in a great meafure proceeded (35). This 
conduct of his is very recondleable to one of his fayings record- 
ed by Plutarch : A Spartan in good circumftances afked one day 
this prince, How he might beft preferve his happtnefs ? Leoty- 
chides anfwered, By not trufting all to fortune (36). It is certain, 
that Leotychides was noc a very adventurous admiral, but abfo* 
Jutely refufed to accompany Xanthippus when he found the bridges 
removed which Xerxes had thrown crofs the Hellefpont ; but 
this may be eafily accounted for, without derogating at all from 
the courage and military capacity of the king of Sparta ; the 
Athenians, by nature and by the conftitution of their ftate, were 
inclined to maritime affairs, and enabled to obtain the empire 
of the fea, of which as yet Sparta had little ambition, though {he 
poffeffed it ; for, as Herodotus plainly fays, the command was 
given her by the allies, who refufed to follow any other than a 
Spartan admiral {37). Leotychides therefore did all in his pow- 
er to ferve the common caufe, while the united fleet continued to- 
gether 



(34) Herodot. Hift. lib. ix. (35) Polysen. Strategem. lib. i, c, 
33- hb. viii. c, 45. Frontin. Strategem. lib. i. c 2. (36) 
tarch. Apophtheg. Lacon. (37) Herodot. lib. vii. 
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the battle began, difarmed the Samians, haying fome in- 
telligence that they had been intriguing with the Greeks; 
b,ut confiding greatly in the Milefjans, they entrufted them 
wj.th the curtody of the parages through the mountains be- 
hind them j thefe difpofitions made, they prepared to de- 
fend their fortifications the beft they could ; yet neither 
their conduct nor their valour availed much, for the Greeks 
landing, the Athenians marched ftrait forward along the 

ore, the Lacedaemonians took a compafs by the hills. 
The former after an obftinate refinance forced the Perfian 

camp, about the fame time that the latter attacked them 
in the rear ; the Samians, in the midft of the battle catch- 
ing up whatever came to hand, fell upon the Pcrfians in 

their very camp, and the Milefians, who were to have 
guarded the partes, as foon as the Perfians fled, fell upon 
them, and either killed them, or made them prifoners k . 
A very odd circumftance, which according to the fuper- 
ftition of thofe times pafled for miraculous, contributed 
much to the gaining of this vi&ory ; it was this; about the 
time the battle began a rumour was fpread throughout the 

army, that the Barbarians were beaten at PJatasa, though, 

as we have obferved, that engagement happened in the 
morning of that day in the evening of which this happen- 
ed at Mycale; but of this ftrange bufinefs, which fome 

modern writers have treated very obfcurely, the reader hath 



ed a fatisfactory account in the note I 



Paufanias Pausanias was afterwards fent to take the command of 
intrigues the fleet, with ftri& orders to free the Grecian cities from 

ba t tts Arta " ^ e P er ^ an g arr ^ ons » on ^is defign he failed with a great 
Year after A eet t0 Cvprus, thence to Byzantium, which according to 
the Flood, his inftru£tions he fet at liberty, and this feems to have 

Year before k een ^ * a ** 9 ^ ex pJ°* ts 5 f° r immediately upon this 
thrift, 491.be fell into a fcandalous treaty with the Perfians, afTecling 
LyVNJby the aflfiftance of the great king to make himfelf fovereign 

ofG reece j that at this time he fir ft entered into thefQ prao 

tices 



k Herodot. 1 Wanley's Hiftory of Man. Beauchamp's 

EfTays, c. 1. feci. vi. 

gether in the Hellefpont ; but when flight defcents were pro- 
pofed, and the pillaging of the enemy's coafts and fhips, he 
whofe particular fquadron was of no ftrength, did not think fit to 
remain long at lea, becaufe in all probability he conceived, that 
nothing could he further done worthy of the Spartan name ani 
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tices appears from hence, he fent fuch Perfians of great qua- 
lity as he took in Byzantium to Gongylus of Eretria, telling 
the Grecian chiefs that he referved them for puni&ment, 
whereas he had privately given directions that they mould 
be fent back in fafety to Xerxes' 71 . As foon as he had con- 
ceived thefe ftrange notions in his head, he fell into the 
manners of the Perfians, affected all their luxury, and de- 
rided the plain cuftoms of his country, of which he had for- 
merly been fo fond. Another action happened at Byzan- 
tium extreamly prejudicial to his character, and which fome 
fay difturbed him to his death ; he fell violently in love 
with a young lady named Cleonice, whom her parents, 
fearing to deny him, forced to take part of his bed ; but {he 
in great modefty defiring that the lights might be put out, 
when {he came into his chamber, unfortunately {tumbled 
on an extinguiflied lamp, whereupon he, awakening, and 
fearing that fome aflaffin had broke into his room, catched 
up his fword and mortally wounded her. His affii£tion for 
this -accident put . him. almoft befide himfelf n ; the allies in 
the mean time took great umbrage at his conduct., and pri 
vately fent to accufe him at Sparta ; in the interim they de 
prived him of his command, and even befieged him in By 
zantium 0 ; efcaping, however, from thence, he fled to 
Heraclea, where he endeavoured, according to the methods 
then in ufe, to pacify the ghoft of Cleonice. In this place 
he met with certain perfons who had, or pretended to have, 
the power ofraifmg the/pints of perfons deceafed, and who 



at his entreatv brought up that of his miftrefs, who to all 



his queftions gave him this fliort anfwer : When you come 
to Sparta, you will find an end to all your misfortunes p . 
Accordingly when he came home, the ephori caufed him. 



to be feized ; but having no fufficient evidence, and not 



caring in all probability to proceed with rigour againft fo 
eminent a perfon on bare fufpicions, he was for a time en-* 

larged. Thefe warnings did not defer him from carrying 

on the projects he had formed. Artabazus was the perfon 
he negotiated with, and between them they fixed this rule ; 

that whoever brought any of Paufanias's epiftles fhould 
immediately be put: to death, that there might be no 
poflibility of producing witneffes againft him % But 
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growing impatient, and finding that Themiftocles, not- 
withstanding the injuries done him by the Athenians, would 
not enter into his meafures, Paufanias wrote in peremptory 
terms to Artabazus, and confided his letters to Argilius his 
particular favourite, and as fome fay, catamite. This man, 
confidering with himfeif that none of Paufanias ? s mefTen- 
gers were come back again, determined to open his letters, 
and finding by their contents that he was to have met 
with no better treatment than his predecelTors, he carried 
them directly to the ephori, who difcovered much from 
them, but yet not enough to convict Paufanias ; but Argi- 
lius foon helped this out, for retiring to Taenarus, and pre- 
tending there to pay his devotions to Neptune, he fet up a 

double tent ; in one part of which he concealed certain 
Spartans, and in the other he entertained Paufanias, who 

came to expostulate with him for not carrying his letters j 
by thefe expostulations, thofe who overheard them became 
direct witnefTes againft him, fo that, at his return toSpar* 
ta, the ephori determined to imprifon him, of which having 
fome intelligence, he retired to the temple of Minerva 
Chalcidica, and there took fan&uary, which gave occafion 
to one of the moft extraordinary proceedings any where 
recorded in hiftory ; for the Lacedaemonians, not caring to 

invade the fan6tuary, were at a lofs what to do, till the 
mother of Paufanias taking a tile in her hand came to the 
temple, and laid it down at the door, after which, with- 
out fpeaking a word, (he retired to her own houfe ; the 
Spartans, having confidered her conduct, following her ex- 
ample blocked up the gate, and, thus preventing his going 
out, reduced him to the necefiity of ftarving in the temple, 

When they were fure he was dead, they opened the gate 
again, and taking out his body delivered it to his relations r . 
About this time Leotychides, being fent with a great army 

to chaftife the Theflalians, who had fhewn themfelves no 
friends to Greece in general, and exprefled a particular en- 
mity towards Sparta, inftead of doing his duty, after he had 

obtained a victory and reduced the enemy into very badcir- 
cumftances, began to receive bribes, and informations be- 



ing thereupon given in againft him, he was furprized 
his tent with money in both hands. Returning to 

and finding that his citizens were in no humour to difpenfe 

with 
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with his infidelity, he to avoid their fury fled to Tegea, and 
died there in exile, having furvived his fon Zeuxidamus, in 
whom he placed all his hopes s . 

Plistarchus the fon of Leonidas, to whom Paufanias The reign* 
was tutor did not live long ; he was fucceeded by Pliftoanax of P s lift pj". 
the fon of Paufanias, the next legal heir of the royal fa- ^^ix, aw 
mily, as Leotychides was by his grandfon Archidamus ; asofArchida- 
for Pliftoanax, he was a prince of a very mild and peacea- mus * 
ble difpofition, one who gave no umbrage to his fellow- ci- 
tizens, and who, in their quarrels with the Athenians, a&- 
ed according to their directions, and did not endeavour to 
embroil them, that he might make himfelf the more ne- 
ceflary to them l . Archidamus was of a like difpofition, and 
it may be truly faid, that under the reigns of thefe princes 
the Spartans felt no mifchiefs but what they brought upon 
themfelves, and had no good luck but what was derived to 
them from their kings and their family ; for in the nonage 
of Pliftoanax Nicomedes the fon of Cleombrotus a&ed as 
his tutor. At the end of the LXXVIIth olympiad a mod 



dreadful earthquake happened at Sparta : Diod 




that twenty thoufand perfons loft their lives, and Plutarch 
affirms, that only five houfes in the city efcaped ruin ; in 
the midft of this general confufion, Archidamus gave fuch 
an inftance of his wifdom and firmnefs, as muft render him 
everlaftingly admired ; confidering with himfelf that his 
citizens were of far greater value than even their moft va- 
luable effects, and yet feeing that to fave thefe they were 
ready to rifque themfelves, he caufed an alarm to be found- 
ed, as if an enemy had been juft at hand, wherupon in 
hafte they armed themfelves and repaired into the field, 
which wrought them double fafety ; for the Helotes, 
now conceiving that they had a fit time to be revenged 
of their cruel mafters, unanimoufly took up arms, 
and marched boldly to Sparta, expecting they mould find 
none to withftand them ; but they were greatly miftaken,, 
for Archidamus, with his citizens compleatly armed, made 
fuch a ftand, that they were conftrained to retire. How- 
ever, knowing they could now expect no favour from their 
lords, whom they had fo ill treated in the time of their di- 
ftrefs, they determined with themfelves to perfift in their 
revolt, and to truft for a pacification to their fwords, ra- 
ther than to their entreaties a . Many reafons contributed 
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to ftrengthen the Helotes in this determination ; the Spar- 
tans were already embroiled with the Athenians, who were 
inclined to difpute with them the fovereignty of Greece j 
the Mefienians began to (hew evident marks of their refent- 
jnent of the indignities and oppreffions which were thrown 
upon them ; the reft of the Peloponnefian ftates were not 
a little diilatisiied, fo that never were the Lacedaemonians 



lefs able to a£r. vigoroufiy againft their rebellious fubjecls 



than at prefent. The firft ftep they took, after throwing 
off the yoke, was feizing a port in Meflenia, from whence 
they made continual inroads into Laconia, burning and 
pillaging all the villages they came to ; the Spartans in this 



diftrefs applied themfelves to Athens for alMance, which 
after fome oppofition was granted them, and fent under the 
Command of Cimon the fon of Miltiades ; they likevvifc 
follicited their other allies, who, feeing the readinefs of the 
Athenians, and corifidering the great fervices which all 
Greece had received from Sparta, like wife fent their quo- 
tas, which enabled Archidamus to take the field, .notwith* 

landing the Mefienians had joined with the Helotes and 
fortified Ithome x . It is not very clear, whether there 
happened any general battle or not ; but however it was> 
the Helotes and Mefienians thought it better to retire to 
Ithome, than to abide the Spartan army in the field, where* 
by the latter, much againft their wills, were cohftrained to 
make the fiege of this city ; for, as we have more than 
once obferved, this was a part of the military fcience, in 
which the Lacedaemonians were but indifferently -fkilled; 
it was chiefly on this account that they befought the aid 
of the Athenians, and yet, when their troops came be- 
fore the ci:y, and behaved themfelves more actively than 
the Spartans themfelves, they grew jealous of them, and 
being fearful left the ftrangers in their army might be cor- 
rupted, and, being countenanced by the Athenians, go 

over to the enemy \ they difmifled the latter, telling them 

they had no farther occafion for their fervice, which exceed- 
ingly incenfed the people of Athens, and made them more 
ready to think of any method to reduce the Spartan greatnefs, 



than hitherto they had been >'. While things were in 



this fituation, the Phocians made war upon the Dorians 
who inhabited mount Parnaftus, and took from them 

feveral cities, and amongft the reft their capital. Thefe 

Dorians being originally Lacedaemonians, the Spartans 

difpatched 

t 
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difpatched an army under the command of Nicomedesj 
he quickly reduced the Phocians to reafon, and fet all 
things right 3 but returning with his army, the Athe- 
nians, joining the Argives and ThefTalians, {hut up the- 
paffages into Peloponnefus : Nieomedes upon this retired 
towards Tanagra in Boeotia, whither the Athenians fol- 
lowed him, and forced him to an engagement, wherein^ 
the Theflalians deferting them, they had much the worft^;; 
the next year the Lacedaemonians afiifted the Thebantf 

againft the Athenians, but were therein fo unfortunate ay 
to be totally routed at Tanagra with great lofs. The 
Meffenian war was ftill carried on, and was not like to 
be terminated even in the tenth year, Ithome being na-: 
turally a ftrong place, and the oracle at Delphi having 

threatened the Spartans, if they injured the fuppliants of 

Jupiter Ithome, wherefore they were forced to turn their 

fiege into a blockade, and at laft hearkened to terms of 
accommodation, whereby it was agreed, that the Mef-> 
fenians fliould depart Peloponnefus, never to return, on 
pain of becoming flaves if they did a ; thefe poor people 
were thereupon received with their wives and children 

the Athenians, rather out of fpleen to Sparta, than: 
any great defire to render fervice to the diftrefled. They 
granted them Naupa&us for their refidence, from whence 

they afterwards brought them to inhabit part of their 
own country, of which in the courfe of the Pelopon- 
nefian war they difpoffefled the Lacedaemonians D . The 
next war the Lacedaemonians undertook was that ftiled 
the facred, by fome the Phocian war ; the end of it 




was to put the temple at Delphi into the hands of the 
inhabitants of the country, whereas it had before belonged 
to the Phocians, which the Spartans effected, and for 



which the Delphians by a decree conferred on the La 



cedaemonians a right of firft confulting the oracle, which 
decree they engraved on the forehead of a brazen wolf 
confecrated in the temple ; the Athenians foon after re- 
ftored the temple to the Phocians, and from them ob- 
tained the fame privilege which the Delphians had granted 
to the Spartans, and this decree they caufed to be en- 
graven on the right fide of the wolf ; the Lacedaemo- 
nians * having induced the Boeotians to revolt from the 
Athenians, and Tolmides, who attempted to reduce them, 
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being flain, and Eubcea at the fame time revolting, they 
held this a fit feafon for giving a mortal blow to A- 
thens ; for which caufe Pliftoanax was ordered to invade 
the Athenian territories with a great army, with himj 
being but young, Cleondrides was fent to direct him, 
but he proved an unlucky guardian ; for, being a lover 
of money, he accepted a bribe from Pericles, and per- 
fuaded the king to return home without effe&ing any 
thing, for which the Spartans puniftied him with death, 
and drove their king into baniftiment 5 not long after, 
a peace was made between this nation and the Athe- 
nians, which though it lafted for fome time, yet was 
it far from extinguiftiing that hatred which for fome 
time had burnt in the bofoms of both d . At firft the 
Athenians had the ftronger party among the Greeks, be- 
caufe the Lacedaemonians had behaved with haughtinefs 
while they held the fovereignty ; but the Athenians gain- 
ing power, and making as bad ufe of it, or worfe, al- 
jnoft all Greece, except the ftates immediately under her 
jurifdi£tion, and even fome of them alfo, hated her, and 
applied themfelves to the Spartans: In the fourteenth 
year of the truce, which was to have lafted thirty, a great 
afTembly of deputies from the ftates of Peloponnefus and other 
parts of Greece was held at Lacedaemon^ where they 
unanimoufly accufed the Athenians of tyranny, oppref- 
fion, injuftice, plundering them of vaft fums of money, 
and in fine of a multitude of other crimes, befeeching 
the Lacedaemonians to ftir in the common caufe of 
Greece, and not fuffer the Athenians to effecT: what the 
Perfian king with all his power was not able to per- 
form. Some embafFadors of Athens, who were by chance 

in the city, defended the caufe of their country ftoutly. 



The Spartans, however, having heard. both parties, were 



greatly inclined immediately to declare war againft the 
Athenians e . But Archidamus, like a wife and good prince, 
interpofed, and advifed them to weigh well the ftep they 
were about to take ; he mewed them, that, comparing 
their own ftate with that of Athens, not only the aid 
of the Greeks, but of the Barbarians alfo, was necef- 
fary. He demonftrated, that the invafion of Attica would 
fignify little, that if they went flowly into this bufmefs, 

the Athenians might probably return to a proper temper, 

and 
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and make fatisfactipn to their allies, that at leaft they 
would preferve their own reputation, and would enable 
themfelves to carry on the war with effect. ButSthe- 
nelaides, one of the ephort declared himfelf of a diffe- 
rent fentiment ; he alledged, that it was a great hap- 
pinefs for Sparta, that other ftates had taken umbrage at 
her rival, that if (he was not quickly pulled down, their 
united ftrength would be too little, and that if they took 
not this opportunity, they might never have it in their 

power at all. At his motion therefore war was decreed 
immediately, after which deputies were fent to confult the 
oracle at Delphi, whence they received a refponfe fuited 
to their wifhes : Embafladors were likewife fent to all the 
allies to defire them to prepare their quotas, and alfo to 
Athens to offer peace upon certain conditions, which at 
the motion of Pericles were rejected f . 

The firft action of the Peloponnefian war was the 
attempt made upon Plataea by the Thebans ; immediately 
after this both parties took the field, all the Peloponne-* 
fians, except the Argives and Achaeans, fided with Sparta ; | 
without Peloponnefus the Megareans, Phocians, Locrians, 
Boeotians, Ambraciots, Leucadians, and Ana&orians j the 
Corinthians, Megareans, Sicyonians, Pellenians, Eleans, 
Ambraciots, and Leucadians furnimed (hips, the Boeotians,' 
Phocians, and Locrians fent cavalry, the reft of the ftates 
furniftied their refpe&ive quotas in foot. Archidamus, at 
the head of a mighty army, marched to the frontiers of 

Attica, from whence he difpatched a meflenger to A- 

thens, being very deiirous even to the laft of avoiding 
if poflible this war ; but the meflenger was fent back 
unheard, and the enemies of Archidamus beginning to 
infinuate, that, out of friendfhip to the Athenians, he 
betrayed the common, caufe, he marched into Attica, 
and penetrated within a few miles of Athens itfelf, de- 
ftroying the country, and wafting all things in a terrible 
manner, after which he returned through Bceotia into 
Peloponnefus s ; in the mean time the Athenian fleet in- 
fefted the coaft of Laconia, and the troops on board it 

landing befieged Methone, to the relief of which Bra- 
fidas the Spartan hafted with a hundred men, and break- 
ing with much ado through the enemy, got fafe into the 

town, where he made fo vigorous a refiftance, that the 

Athenian* 
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Athenians were forced to retire; the fame year the inha* 



bitants of iEgina, being expelled by the Athenians, fled 
into Peloponnefus, and had the diftri£t of Thyrea af- 
figned them by the Spartans. In the fpring of the fe- 



cond year Archidamus entered Attica again, but after 

remaining there forty days, hearing that Pericles with a 

great many wafted Peloponnefus, he returned to aflift his 
countrymen, the rather becaufe the plague raged vio- 
lently in Attica b . In the third year Archidamus befieged 
Plataea, which making an obftinate defence, he was con- 
ftrained to turn his fiege into a blockade. In the fourth 
year he entered Attica the third time, and wafted all the 
ripe corn, whereby the Athenians were greatly diftrelfed ; 
the fame year the Mitylenians revolted from the Athe- 
nians, and in the winter of that year Plataea was reduced to 
iuch ftreights, that part of its garrifon forced their way 
through the Peloponnefian guards, and efcaped to Athens; 
the reft were in the beginning of the next year forced to 
yield, and were all put to death, the city being razed 



to the ground, notwithftanding the generous zeal (he had 



i 



cxprefled in the caufe of Greece, in the memorable battle 
fought on her territories' ; this year alfo Archidamus died 

in a good old age and after a very long reign ; he was 
one of the beft kings that Sparta ever had, and this will 1 
in fome meafure appear from the following faying of his; 
being afked who were governors at Sparta, he anfwered 
The laws and the magistrates according to thofe laws ; 
he left behind him two jbns Agis and Agefilaus, the eldeft 

of which fucceeded him k . 
The reign of j N tne fpring after his father's death Agis invaded Attica, 

ylar after anc * wn ^ e ^ e was employed there the Athenians feized 
the Flood, Pylus, whither he was forced to haften, but to little 
«33 *• . purpofe, a hundred and twenty of the nobility of Sparta 
668° re r De i n g taken and fent prifoners to Athens ; not long af- 
ter, the Athenians feized the ifland of Cythera, and filled 
it with a colony of Meflenians, who proved the bittereft 
enemies, as indeed they might well, to the Lacedaemo- 
nians 1 . Thyrea was alfo taken, and the poor inhabitants 

of iEgina who had fetttled there were mafTacred. To re- 
move 
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move the war to a greater diftance, the Lacedaemonians fent 
Brafidas their famous general into Thrace,where he effectu- 
ally anfwered their expectations^ and humbled the pride of 
the Athenians. When he was about to march with the army, 

proclamation was made by the command of the ephori, that 
fuch of the Helotes as .were willing to enlift themfelves as 
volunteers mould be manumitted ; which proportion being 
joyfully accepted by two thoufand of them, they were accord- 
ingly fet at liberty, but their liberty confifted only in being 
fhewn a fhort road into another world ; for they having 
pointed out to their jealous mafters, who amongft them, 
were moft warlike, they were immediately difpatched pri^ 
vately, and feven hundred of the ftouteft of the remaining 
Helotes were, together with a thoufand mercenary Pelo- 
ponnefians, fent with Brafidas m . Thucydides the hiftorian 
commanded the Athenian forces at that time in Thrace, 
and performed there whatever could be expected from a 

wife man and an experienced commander ; but the fortune 
of Brafidas, the valour of his forces, and the pronenefs of the 
people of the country to fide with him againft the Atheni- 
ans, gave fuch high advantages to the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies, that Amphipolis and feveral other cities were 
taken. The ufe made of this at Sparta was to fet new ne- 
gotiations on foot, partly becaufe the war was very burthen* 
fome, and partly becaufe Brafidas was greatly envied. With 
much ado a truce was concluded for a year, at the end of 
which Brafidas fell upon Cleon, who commanded the Athe- 
nian forces in the neighbourhood of Amphipolis, and gained 
a great victory, Cleon himfelf with fix hundred Athenians 
being flain, with the lofs only of feven Spartans ; and yet 
this victory was too dear, Brafidas being mortally wounded. 
He was certainly one of the braveft, and one of the modeft- 
eft men of his age, admired of all men for his great ex- 
ploits, while at the fame time he behaved with as much 
humility as the meaneft citizen at Sparta ; he exactly made 
good the letter he fent the ephori, when he firft arrived in 
Thrace, and which was conceived in thefe words ; What 
is for the honour of the ftate I will perform, or die n . Plu- 
tarch ha? preferved a faying of his, which both its good 
fenfe, and its being his, render worthy of being tranferibed 
here. Looking one day among fome dried figs, he catched 
amoufe, which immediately turned and bit his fingers, 

'whereupon 
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whereupon he let it go ; You fee, faid he to fome who flood 
near him, That creatures that have but little ftrength can 
get rid of invaders, if they dare exert the little they have °. 
The great mifchiefs which this captain had wrought the 
Athenians, and the mighty lofs which the Spartans con- 
ceived they had fuftained by his death, determined both 
ftates to put an end to the war ; Pliftoanax laboured all he 
could to promote this difpofition, perfuading himfelf, that 
in a time of peace he ihould be better able to deal with 
his mutinous fubje&s, than while a war was carrying on, 
the various events of which put it in their power to find 
daily new matter of reproach againft him. We have feen 
on what account he was baniftied, and we are allured, that 

he lived in exile nineteen years ; his return was wrought by 
a refponfe from Delphi, concerning which the Spartans af- 
fe&ed afterwards to have many doubts, whether it came 
really from the god, or from fome of Pliftoanax's agents p . 
The king, however, getting the ephori for the time pre- 

fent to join with him, procured a peace to be concluded 
after the war had raged ten years. The peace was hardly 

made before new intrigues were fet on foot in Peloponnc- 
fus ; the Corinthians, and in general the allies of Sparta, 
were greatly offended with the peace, becaufe it did not 
exa£lly anfwer their private purpofes ; befides they were 
apprehenfive left Sparta and Athens {hould enter into aclofe 
union, whereby the dominion of Peloponnefus might be 
left to the former, and the fovereignty of the iflands with 
the Grecian colonies in Afia transferred to the latter. To 
defeat this fcheme, if any fuch there was or (hould be, fe- 

veral of the Peloponnefian ftates leagued themfelves with 

Argos, a very powerful republic, which had never any 
great friendfhip for Sparta, and which at this time feemed 
to threaten her j this league made the Lacedaemonians very 
uneafy, and the more, when they found that the Argives, 
and thofe who were allied with them, were nogotiating at 
Athens. Thither therefore the Lacedaemonians fent their 
embaftadors, who in all probability would have carried 
their point, if they had depended upon Nicias their old and 
conftant friend j but fuffering themfelves to be deceived by 
the artifices of Alcibiades, who, a&ing on his uncle Peri- 

cles's maxims, fought to revive the war, they themfelves 

were 
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were drawn to give the Athenians great fufpicion % The 
next year the new ephori grew likewife fond of war, and 
though Nicias ftrongly laboured to compofe all difFerences, 
yet all he could obtain was no more than the fwearing to 
the peace anew, which he well enough uhderftood would 
not content his citizens r . In the fummer when the XCth 
olympiad was celebrated, the Lacedaemonians received* an 
high affront. The Eleans refufed to let them facrifice, or 
in any manner partake of the facred rites, placing a ftrong 
guard on the temple in order to prevent it m > the reafon af- 
Sgned for this was, that the Lacedaemonians, while former 
Olympics were held, had feized the caftle of Phoricus, for 
which they were fined two hundred drachmae, which fine 

they not having paid, they infilled on excluding them. 
The Lacedaemonians would have excufed themfelves by 
their embaffadors, but their excufes were not accepted, 
and fo they were forced to facrifice at home, which highly 
incenfed them 8 (K). A quarrel happened in the winter 

between 



* Thucyd. ubi fupra. Diodor. ubi fupra. Plut in vit. Alci- 
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(K) Of the Olympic games we have elfewhere fpoken fome- 
what, but not enough to make either this or many other paffa- 
ges, which will hereafter follow, perfectly clear ; and therefore 
we will take this opportunity of fupplying thefe deficiencies here 
(38). The olympiads were not, as fome imagine, celebrated 
every fifth year, nor were they, ftrictly fpeaking, celebrated every 
fourth year. They were held in the fecond month of the fifth 
year, or, if it be poffible to exprefs it clearer, after the comple- 
tion of four full years (39). They began on the eleventh day of 

the lunar month, and lafted till the fifteenth, when the moon was 
full ; there are various accounts of the inftitutions of thefe games, 
but the moft fatisfa&ory is that given by Strabo, who in his def- 
cription of Elis fays, that an iEtoljan colony, together with fome 
ofHercules's pofterity, after having fubdued many of the Pifzean 
towns, and amongft them Olympia, there inftituted thefe folemni- 
ties (40). The care and management of thefe games belonged 
originally to the Pifseans, but afterwards to the Eleans, by whom 
the Pifjeans were deftroyed and their very name extinguished ; for 
the moft part this nation enjoyed a profound tranquillity, the 
Greeks, out of a religious refpect to their fuperintendency of thefe 

games, 

(38) Univerfal Hirtory Vol. v. p. 434.. ($9) Johan. Tsset*. 
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between the Heracleans of Trachinia and the Theflalians, 
wherein Penares a Lacedaemonian general was flain ; how^ 
ever, the Corinthians were with- held from joining with 



the Argives, which gave fome hopes that the power of that 



republic might be weakened The next year the Argives 

attempted to furprize Epidaurus, in hopes of fecuring them- 
felves on that fide againft the Corinthians, and alfo open an 
eafy paflage to their allies the Athenians ; in the winter the 
Lacedaemonians put a garrifon of three hundred men into 
Epidaurus. The next fummer Sparta refolved to exert 
berfelf, and to crufh at once the Argives and their allies. 
With this view the ephori and fenate fent to exhort all their 
confederates to be in readinefs to take the field early, as 
they themfelves would be ; they accordingly appeared, and 

king Agis at the head of the Spartans:, Arcadians, Boeoti- 



ans^ 



t 



Biodor. & Thucyd. ubi fupra. 



games, not fuffering the found of war to be heard amongft them; 
which will be the lefs wondered- at, if we eonfider, that during 
the celebration of thefe games there was a general truce, that all 
the inhabitants of Greece might be at liberty to aM at them j 
and in confequence of a breach of this truce the Eleans proceeded 



in the manner above defcribed againft the Spartans (41). The 



fecurity, which for the generality thefe people enjoyed, made 
them addict themfelves more to hufbandry than any other people 
of Greece, becaufe they were under no fort of reftraint nor appre- 



lienfion in their fields, but were eonfidered as fervants of the 0- 



lympian Jupiter. At firft they appointed one judge only : At 
the fifteenth olympiad they affigned two, and by degrees thefe 



fvvelled to no lefs than twelve, one being chofen out of each of 

the Elean tribes (42). When the Arcadians become too power- 
ful for the Eleans, the number decreafed again ; yet even in the 
reign of the Roman em peror Adrian there were no fewer of them 
than ten. All the perfons who fought to contend in thefe games 
were obliged to appear ten months before at Elis, where from 
that time till the games were over they were obliged to refide, 
and to prepare themfelves after a certain fettled method for their 
exercifes. At the folemnity the Hellanodiae, that is, the Elean 
judges, fat naked, having the vicloral crown before them, which, 
when the games were over, they prefented to him whofe duethef 
conceived it to be (43). 



(41) Diod. Sicul. lib. 3d. (42) Paufan. in Eliac, (43) Cffi3ius 
Rhodiginus Amiq. Leci. lib. xxii. c. 17. Alex, ab Ale^and. 
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aris, Corinthians, Sicyonians, Pellenians, Phliafians and Me- 
gareans,entered the territory of Argos witn fuch an army as had 
not been feen fmce the beginning of the Peloponnefian war. 
The Argives were very ill prepared, the fuccours they ex- 
pected from Athens not being arrived ; however, they re- 
folved to fight, though with inferior forces ; but at the very 
inftant the engagement fhou}d have begun, two of the Ar- 
give captains cried out to king Agis, that their citizens 
were willing to do whatever was juft, and to make peace 
with the Lacedaemonians ; which made fuch an impreHion 
on the king, who was a prince of a mild and benevolent dif- 
pofition, that he immediately conferred to a truce of four 
months ; which exceedingly povoked the allies of Sparta, who 
could not bear after all their preparations to fee nothing ef- 
fected. On the return therefore of Agis to Sparta, his ci- 
tizens condemned him to pay a great fine, and would have 
rafed his houfe, if he had not promifed them to redeem his 
honour by fome great exploit when he mould be next em- 
ployed, with which, however, they were hardly to be pa- 
cified ; but what feems more extraordinary is, that the 
Argives were fo unreafonable as to punifh their captains for 
having preferved them from ruin, nay they carried their rage 
fo far, that they had certainly knocked them in the head with 
ftones, if they had not retired into fanctuary u . The true 
reafon why the Argives were fo warm was, becaufe the Athe- 
nians had fent them a fupply of one thoufand foot and three 
hundred horfe under the command of Alcibiades, at whofe 
inftigation they folemnly renounced the truce made with 
Agis. When the Spartans were informed of this, they prepar- 
ed to take the field but they would not intrufi their king 
with the command of the army, without afiigning him ten 

counfellors or field-deputies, without whofe approbation he 
was to attempt nothing. At Mantinaea the armies fronted 
each other, being the greateft that the Greeks had ever 

ht into the field againft each other ; but the Argives 
and their 2L]\ies % were more numerous than the Spartans ; 
fome therefore advifed king Agis not to fight, to which he 
anfwered cooly, If we would rule many, we muft fight 
many : . He difpofed his troops in excellent order, and 
gave directions fuitable to the occafion ; but the generals 
under him did not behave fo well, fo that, while the right 

wing which was under his command carried all before it, 

the 
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the left was routed, which when Agis beheld, he notwith- 
ftanding continued his purfuit ; and when the enemy was 
entirely broken in their left and centre, he turned (hort, 
and charged their right in flank and rear, and after an ob- 
it inate reliftance defeated them alfo, and gained a complete 
victory. King Pliftoanax with a body of referve which 
had been left at Sparta, hearing of the great afliftance which 
the Argives had received, marched to the reinforcement of 
Agis and his countrymen ; but arrived not till the victory 
was gained, fo that, his prefenee being no longer neceffary, 
he returned prefently after with his troops to Lacedaemon. 
The Argives and their allies loft eleven hundred men in 
this battle, in which there fell three hundred Spartans ; as 
for the allies of Sparta, as they did little, fo they fuffered 
little y. After this things continued in Greece in great con- 
fufion, the faction in Argos who were for oligarchy fiding 
with Sparta, thofe who affected democracy with the Athe- 
nians ; great ftirs there were, and little peace ; the Atheni- 
ans at laft ventured to break the league by attacking the 
ifle of Melos, of which, however, the Spartans would take 

no notice, only they caufed proclamation to be made, that, 

fince the Athenians preyed upon their fubjects without re- 
gard to laws, their fubjects might if they pleafed prey upon 
the Athenians. The miferies which her ambition had 
brought upon her were fo evident in this (late, that {he 
began now to act with more wifdom and mildnefs than hi- 
therto (he had done ; the Helotes were treated with lenity, 

a thoufand of them were actually fet at liberty for the fer- 

vice they had performed under Brafidas ; their allies were 

ufed with mildnefs and refpedt, and the confequences of 
thefe meafures were, that matters began to take another 
afpect 5 the Athenians, grafping too many things and act- 
ing haughtily, were defpifed, while Sparta gained the com- 
mand and the hearts of moft of the Peloponnefians z . In 
the laft year of the XCIId olympiad Pliftoanax died ; the 
laft act of his life which was memorable was refettling the 
affairs of the Parrhafians, who were torn with interline 
wars; during the time of his exile his fon Paufanias had 
the regal title, his uncle Cleomenes acting; as his tutor; but 
when Pliftoanax was recalled, he again afturned the regal 
dignity, in which the fame Paufanias fucceeded him at n» 
death a . 

Agis 
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Agis king of Sparta was fent with an army againft the Agis enters 
Eleans, to revenge the difhonour done the republic, by for r the terri " 



war 




bidding them to be prefent at the Olympian games. ThisE°Hs? S ° 

was of fome continuance ; the flrft year the king pene- Year after 

trated as far almoft as the mount Olympus, but an earth- * e g lood * 
quake happening while he was in the field, his forces would Year Wort 
needs return home. The next year Agis invaded Elis again Chrift 
arid did a great deal of mifchief ; whereupon Xenias 
Elean put himfelf at the head of a party and declared for 
the Lacedaemonians, feeking in truth to eftablifti an oli- 
garchy ; but Thrafydrus, who was at the head of the other 
faction, prevailed, and drove him out of the city ; the 
third year Agis entered Elis again, and after remaining 
there fome time, he left a part of his army under the com- 
mand of Lyfiftratus a Spartan, with orders to fupport 
Xenias and his friends. Thrafydrus, feeing plainly that his 
country would be ruined, came to a compofrtion with 
Xenias, and by this means treated with the Spartans, where- 
upon a peace enfued °, The Peloponnefian war now broke 
out again : The Athenians had fent a great army into Si- 
cily, the confequence of which being confidered, the La- 
cedaemonians fent Gylippus to affift the Syracufans with 4 

fmall force, but with promife of farther fupply, which was 
likewife performed c . About the fame time Alcibiades re- 
paired to Sparta, being expelled his own country by a pre* 
vailing faction ; he fell immediately into the Spartan man- 
ner of living, which equally endeared him to the men and 
to the women ; to the former he promifed, that he would 
put them in a Ihort train of ending the war, and to the 
latter he pretended, that there were no women comparable 
to thofe of Sparta. Agis was at firft fo charmed with him, 
that he took him home to his houfe ; but he made him a 
very ill return for that favour by debauching his wife. As 
to the promifes he had made the fenate, he performed them 
tolerably weil ; for when he went with Agis to invade Attica, 
he advifed him to fortify the caftle of Decelea, which had 
never been thought of before, and which proved fuch a 
thorn to the Athenians, as diftrefied them more than all 
that happened to them befides for now the Spartans did 
not come, as formerly, once a year into their neighbour- 
hood, but were there continually, fo that either they could 

not 
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not plough or fow at all, or, if they did, their enemies bore 
away the crop d . The Spartans were fo well pleafed at 
this counfel of Alcibiades, that they cried him up as a cap- 
tain far fuperior to any of their own chiefs, which brought 
oh him the envy of the nobility, which with the jealoufy 

of Agis made him glad to quit Laconia, to feek among the 

Barbarians a place of fafety. Timaea the wife of Agis 

brought forth about this time a fon, who was called Leo- 
tychides, concerning whom Agis faid publicity, that Al- 
cibiades was his father ; Timsea increafed the fufpicion as 
to her fon's birth by her own foolifli behaviour, for fhe 
was ever telling her maids, that the boy's name ought to 
be Alcibiades inftead of Leotychides ; and thus, while the 
child's birth was canvafled at home, Alcibiades confirmed 
all the fufpicions abroad, by faying openly, that he did 
not debauch Timaea out of luft, but from the ambition he 
had of having fome of his pofterity reign over the Spar- 
tans c ; but his folly defeated his wickednefs, as we fliall 
fee hereafter, and deprived the unhappy Leotychides of his 
fucceffion. Gylippus all this while managed their affairs 
in Sicily with great reputation ; at firft he was little fet 

among the Syracufans whom he came to aflift, 
becaufe of the plainnefs of his garb and of his fpeech ; but 
when by degrees they came to know him better, when 




they faw that the foldiers confided in him, and that g 
fuccours were fent him from Peloponnefus, they treated 
him with greater refpecr, and at laft run into the other ex- 
treme, and would have put all things into his hands ; but 

he was far from making an ill ufe of his power, he knew 
he was fent to relieve the Sicilians, and not to opprefs 
them 5 he was, however, covetous, and we (hall fee here- 
after how that vice not only tarnifhed all his good quali- 
ties, but deflroyed his fortune and ruined his reputation f , 
The defeat of the Athenians in Sicily filled the Spartans 
with great hopes ; they neglecled not therefore any means, 
that could be thought of, either to deprefs their rival's af- 
fairs, or to raife their own ; Aftyochus was fent to com- 
mand the foreign troops which were raifed with Perfian 

money : King Agis managed the war in the heart of At- 
tica, 
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tica, where he had all the fummer a good army, befides 
the garrifon in Decelea £ . Lyfander was now employed in 
maritime affairs ; and as he proved the great hero of Sparta, 
and the finimer of the Feloponnefian war, it is fit, that 
we mould in this place give the reader his character. Plu- 
tarch fays, that though it is not certain that he was of ei- 
ther of the royal families, yet it was generally agreed, that 
he was of the Herculean race. His education was truly 
Spartan, that is, he paffed his younger years under all th 
reftri&ions of the Lycurgic inftitutes, which rendered him 
boldj hardy, patient, and capable of great things 5 he was 
naturally ambitious, and an extenflve genius, was affable^ 
in his behaviour modeft, vigilant, and indefatigable ; but 
with thefe great qualities he had forrie mean ones 5 he could 
to ferve his own purpofes he very fupple arid complaiiant, 
which was highly repugnant to the Spartan cuftoms ; he 
was not much affe&ed with the love of Greece, but con- 
verted freely with all forts of people, and fought above all 
things to raife his own credit and authority ; the wofH of 
all was, that he was abfolutely difhonefr, and, which is not 
a little ftrangc, fought not to conceal it, it being a commori 
faying of his, That children were cheated with play-things, 



and men with oaths ; for which reafon he never denied his 
when it 'made for his intereft, or {luck at breaking it when to 
keep it would ferve his purpofes no longer. He found the Athe- 
nians greatly fuperior at fea when he entered upon command* 
and yet in a very few years he left them without any power at 
all h . Thefirft thing of importance that he did was reftoring 
the ftate of affairs at Ephefus ; he found that city very con- 
venient, he therefore engaged the principal men in it to fide 
with Sparta, and above ail things to attach themfelves to' 
him ; he {hewed them how conveniently they were feated 
for trade, he brought his mips to be refitted in their port* 
and when once he had gained the confidence of the Ephe- 
fians, he took equal care to promote their interefls, and to 
make theirs fubfervient to his. Aftyochus having managed 
foolifhly, and given Alcibiades an opportunity of inftilling 
into TifTaphernes notions prejudicial to the Lacedaemonians* 
Lyfander, who faw clearly that without the Barbarian gold 
Sparta could not carry on the war, determined with himfelf 
to counterplot both TifTaphernes and Alcibiades, by apply- 

G g 2 ihg 
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ing himfelf to Cyrus, who then refided at Sardis ; thither 
therefore he went, and fully opened to the young prince 
the treachery of his father's lieutenant ; Cyrus readily heard 
him, and by degrees the Spartan won fo much upon him, 
that he made him a promife in few words to grant him 
whatever he mould requeft ; Lyfander modeftly required, 
that a fmall addition might be made to the foldiers pay, 
which difintereftednefs fo much charmed Cyrus, that he 
gave him ten thoufand pieces of filver, which he made ufe 
of to fupport his foldiers and refit his fleet. Agis, in the 
mean time being informed of great ft irs in Athens, attempt- 
ed to furprize it, but without effect 5 for the citizens on 
his approach, united among themfelves, and fall ied with 
fuch unexpected fury, that they killed a confiderable num- 
ber of his men 5 . They afterwards offered to make peace, 
but the Spartans, confidering the unfettlednefs of their go- 
vernment, refufed fo much as to hear their proportions ; 
fome fhort time after Hegefandrides a Spartan reduced Eu« 
fcaea, and, if he had profecuted his fuccefs with ardor, might 
have taken Athens itfelf ; but this opportunity being ne- 
glected, Alcibiades in a very fhort fpace fo reftored their 
affairs, by defeating and killing Mindarus, who had fucceed- 
ed Aftyochus, that the Spartans in their turn were forced 
to fue to the Athenians, who with great haughtinefs re- 
jected the proportions they offered, though highly reafon- 
able in themfelves. When Alcibiades failed again into the 
Hellefpont, after he had been at Athens, Lyfander, 
finding himfelf too weak to engage fo numerous a fleet un- 
der fo fortunate a general, kept in the port of Ephefus, 
where he carefully refitted his fhips, and kept his foldiers 
and his mariners to their exercife. At length it fo hap- 
pened, that Alcibiades had occaiion to go from Samos to 
Phocea, whereupon he committed the care of his fleet to 
Antiochus a favourite of his, who, proud of his command, 
quickly forgot the inftructions which had been given him, 
• and failing out of port with two gallies only, went with 
them to the mouth of the haven of Ephefus, where he in* 
fulted Lyfander ; this inconfiderate action produced in the 
end a general engagement, wherein the Athenians were de- 
feated, though with no very confiderable lofs, and yet this 
accident deftroyed all their affairs ; for upon the flrft news 
of it they difmiffed Alcibiades, and with him their good 
fortune. Lyfander, while he lay at Ephefus, projected a 

fcheme 
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fcheme for making himfelf in a manner fovereign of Greece; 

he picked up enterprizing men of various cities, and, en- 
gaging them to fettle at Ephefus, advifed them to live in 
Uriel: friendftiip among themfelves, and to ftudy political 
affairs, for that he would fuddenly find employment for 
them k . All this, and indeed the whole tenor of his beha- 
viour, made him extremely grateful to the Ephefians and 
the reft of the cities in that part of the world, fo that when 
Callicratidas was fent him for a fucceflbr, all the Afiatic 
Greeks were extremely uneafy ; this uneafinefs increafed 
at the prefence of the new admiral, who was the very re- 
verfe of Lyfander, a man of great parts and great courage, 
but withal of great virtue and unbiaffed integrity l . Ly- 
fander dealt with him very bafely, he fent back what mo- 
ney remained in his hands to Cyrus, and faid to his fuccef- 
for at parting with a fneer, Let us fee now, Callicratidas, 
how you can fupport the charges of this army. The noble 
Spartan found it indeed very difficult, the people were quite 
drained, treafure there was none, fo that he was. forced to 
go to the court of Cyrus, where being two or three times 
refufed admittance, being fometimes told that the king; was 
bufy, at other times that he was drinking, he at laft faid, 
muft not be fo eager for money, as to do any thing unbe- 
coming Sparta : Whereupon he fet fail for Ephefus. Cyrus, 
confidering better of the matter, fent him afterwards money 
to pay his forces, and fome prefents for himfelf : the firft 
he took, but the latter he fent back again with this memo- 
rable meflage, That there needed no private friendfhip be- 




tween Cyrus and him, becaufe if the king kept up the terms 
<if his league with the Lacedaemonians, he mould think him- 
felf included therein m . He defeated Conon the Athenian ad- 
miral, and befieged him in Mitylene 5 he likewife beat a fmall 
fleet that was fent to his afliftance ; but hearing afterwards 
that the enemy's grand fleet was at Arginufse, over-againft 
Lesbos where he was ftationed, he refolved to engage, tho* 
when he facrificed in the morning, theprieft who confulted 
the entrails told him, that the fleet (hould in the end prof- 
per, but that the admiral would certainly be (lain : To which 
he anfwered without any concern, Very well then, let us 
fight, Sparta will not lofe much in lofing me ; but ftie would 
lofe her honour, if I retired in the fight of the enemy ; 

I fall, let Cleander be your admiral He was ac- 

3 cording 

k Hut. in vit. Lyfand. Diodor. Sicul. lib. xiii. 1 TLucvd. 
lib. vt. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Plut. iix vit. LyikiuL m Ptet. 
Apophtheg. Lacon. in vie. Lyfand. 
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cordingly (lain, and by that means the Spartan affairs werq 
put into much diforder n . After this miftiap both Cyru$ 
and the allies of Laced^mon demanded that Lyfander 
ihould be fent admiral again, a requeft diredtly oppofite to 

the laws of Sparta ; however, to gratify their requeft, they 
gave the title of admiral to one Aracus, but lodged the 
power with Lyfander, who immediately failed to the Hel- 
lefpont, where, after receiving great fupplies from Cyrus, 
he drew together his fleet ; but finding the Athenians much 
fuperidr to him in numbers, he very Wifely avoided an en- 
gagement, and afterwards giving them the flip, appeared 
fuddenly in the neighbourhood of Greece, and made de- 
scents on the iflands of iEgina and Salamis ; he failed over 
to the coaft of Attica to fhew Agis, who was come thithef 
with a land army, what a noble navy was under his pow- 
er °. Yet having intelligence that the Athenian fleet was 

approaching, he flood away for the Hellefpont, where he 

befieged and took Lampfacus. Conon with the grand fleet 
of Athens bearing down upon him thither, he retired to. 
the river Agos ; there the Athenians infulted him for many 
days together, which Lyfander bore with wonderful pa- 
tience, keeping his foldiers and mariners continually on du- 
, till on a fudden, when the Athenians had debarqued 
their forces, he unawares attacked them both by land and 
fca. Conon the admiral faw clearly that all things were 
loft, fo he, with eight gallies and a very in con fid enable 
body of men, fled away to Cyprus ; the reft fell entirely 

into the hands of Lyfander, who in a Tingle hour put an 

end to the Peloponnefian war, and to the maritime power 

of Athens % 

he Athe- This mighty viftory having put all things into the 




lyT^ated" P ower of Lyfander, he acled rather as a univerfal monarch 
|>y Lyfander. than as a general from Sparta ; he immediately vifited ah 
tr^Flood' ne, ghbouring chies, and changed, whether they would 
2593. 00 ' or not, their government, placing in each of them a Spartan 
jjJefore ^ as chief magiftrate, and with him ten of his friends from 

Ephefus, where, as we have before obferved, he ere&eda 
kind of political univerfity. Thefe men as they came in 

by force, fo they kept no meafures with thofe over whom 

they 




■ Thucyd. lib. vi. Diodor. Sicul lib. xiii. Plut. Apophtheg. La 
cpn. 0 Diodor. Sicul. lib. xiii. * Plut. in vit. Lyfand. Xe 
fipph. Hell. lib. ii. * Xenophon. ubi fupra. Diodor. ubi fup ra 

Plut. in vit. Lyfand. Corn. Nepos. in vit. eiufd. Juftin. lib- v 
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they ruled, they treated them with the utmoft haughtinefe 
and feverity, fo that from the very beginning the Lacedae- 
monian government was rendered ungrateful, and the peo- 
ple univerfally difpofed to fhake it off as foon as they could r % 
As he was no hoarder of money, he collected all the mafs 
of wealth which his victories had brought into his hands, 
and deftined it to be fent to Sparta, whither he had be- 
fore difpatched a mefTenger with news of his victory, 
and with an aflurance, that he would be {hortly with 
a fleet of two hundred fail before the city of Athens ; 
in confidence of this the Spartans fent both their kings, 
Agis and Paufanias, with a very great army into At- 
tica, on the coafts of which in due time Lyfander ar- 
rived. As to What happened remarkable in the fiege of 
Athens, we have already infifted thereon in its proper 
place. Here it is enough that we infert the Spartan decree 
contained in the articles granted to the dejected inhabi- 
tants of that once famous place, which decree is pre- 



ferved by Plutarch, and runs thus : Know, this is the 



decree of the Lacedaemonians. Pull ye down the Py- 
raeum and the long walls, quit all the towns you are 
now poffefTed of, and keep within your own territories. 
We grant you peace upon thefe conditions, provid- 
ed you yield alfo to fwhat mail be further thought 
reafonable, and receive again your exiles. As for the 
number of (hips you may keep, obferve the orders we 
(hall hereafter give on that head. Lyfander deprived them 

of all their veflels except twelve, and having their for- 
tifications delivered into his hands, he entered Athens in 



triumph on the anniverfary of the great victory at Sala 



mis ; he caufed the walls to be demolilhed to the found 
of mufic, which likewife played while the Athenian fhips 
were burning, himfelf and his commanders having gar- 
lands on their heads ; he alfo altered the government, 
eftabliftied the thirty tyrants, and left a Spartan garrifon 



in the citadel commanded bv one of his own creatures s . 



The next thing he did was to fend the immenfe treafure 
he had collected to Sparta under the care of Gylippus, 

who had fo eminently diftinguifhed himfelf in Sicily, and 
who found a way to diftinguifh himfelf no lefs emi- 

g 4 nently 




* 

: ■ Xenophon. ubi fupra, Diodor. Sical. ubi fupra. s Plutarch 

in vit. Lyfand. Xenophon. Hellan. lib. ii. Corn, Nepos, in vit 
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nently on this occafion, though lefs honourably ; for he, 
little regarding the feals upon the money bags, ript 
them open at the bottom, and, having taken out what 
money he thought proper, fewed them up again. When 
he arrived at Lacedaemon he delivered the money as lie 
had been directed, and defired that particular notice might 

be taken of the fairnefs of the feals ; but unluckily for 
him, Lyfander had put in each bag a ticket, expreffing 
the fum of money contained therein ; upon comparin 
thefe notes with the fums contained a deficiency was 
difcovered, but (till the ephori and fenate were at a Ms 
where to fix it; at laft the fervant of Gylippus im- 



peached him ; and, his crime with all its circumftances 



being detected, he was forced to leave his native coun 
try, and to go into exile with the fcandalous imputa- 
tion of being a cheat and a thief t (L). The coming 




t 



Plat, in vit. Lyfand. Diodor. ubi fupra. 



(L) Gylippus the Spartan had this vice of covetoufnefs heredi- 
tary in his family ; his father Cleondrides having, as we have 
before fliewn, Yuffered death for accepting a bribe from Pericles, 
when he entered Attica with an army (42). Authors are pretty 
much divided as to the character of this man. Plutarch every 

where reprefents him as a perfon of courage, integrity, and hu- 
manity, till this laft ad (^) 1 but Diodorus the Sicilian gives 

him quite another character ; he introduces him making two 

long fpeeches at Syracufe to influence the Sicilians to Ihew the 
Athenians no mercy ; this is directly contrary to what other 
hiilorians have written, and on what authority he reports thofe 
orations we know not (44). It is true, the favour he was in 
with Lyfander feems to throw a fliade on his character ; for we 
do not find that this ambitious general either loved or trofted 
men of Uric! honour, and from the beginning Gylippus was one 
of his creatures ; it was he who preferred him to the command 
in Sicily, and in the prefent cafe, as a fignal mark of his con- 
fidence, fent him with the treafure he had collected in the war, 
to Sparta j fo that to fpeak the truth, this was not only a 
public theft, but an aft of private ingratitude, and therefore we 
need not wonder, that his patron, who in other refpects was 
ready enough to protect his friends even in ill things, aban- 
doned him. How Gylippus came to truft his fervant we are 

not 



( 42 J Vol. 6. p. 456. (43 ) In vat. Nici* & in vit. Lyfand, 

(44J Diodor. Sicul. lib. xii. ' 
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of this huge mafs of wealth created great difputes at 
Sparta ; many celebrated Lyfander's praifes and rejoiced 



exceedingly at this good fortune, as they called it ; others, 



who were better acquainted with the nature of things 

and with their conftitution, were of quite another opi- 
nion ; they looked upon the receipt of this treafure as an 
open violation of the laws of Lycurgus, and they exprefTed 
their apprehenfions loudly, that in procete of time they 
might by a change in their manners pay infinitely more 
for this money than it was worth ; at laft a compromife 

was propofed and agreed to, whereby it was enabled, That 

the ftate might make ufe of gold and filver, but that pri- 
vate men mould poffefs neither on pain of capital punifh- 
ments, which resolution of theirs, as Plutarch obferves, 
was (hallow, fuperficial, and ineffectual, becaufe declaring 
money to be ufeful to the ftate evidently juftified the 
inclination of private men to be poffefled of it, while 
at the fame time the law made the gratification of that 
inclination penal V Lyfander in the mean time returning 
to the Hellefpont, returned alfo to his old practices there, 
changing governments, new modelling cities, liberally, and 
even profufely, rewarding his friends, and at the fame 

time purfuing to death and utter deftru&ion fuch as he 
fufpe&ed to be his enemies. While he remained in Greece 

he 



u Plut. ubi fupra. Diodor. ubi fupra. 



not acquainted ; but the manner in which that fervant of Im 
betrayed him, Plutarch tells us pleafantly enough. " The ma- 
" giftrates, fays he, finding the money in the bags lefs than 
what was expreffed in the notes contained in them, were 
furprized, but did not in the leafx fufpeft him who had the 

care of the money, till Gylippus's fervant betrayed the fe^ 
cret ; and told them by way of riddle, That he had ob- 
" ferved a great many owls to rooft in the Ceramicus. The 



«< 



" ephori foon found out that by owls pieces of money were 
to be underftood, becaufe moft of the coin then bore the 



impreffion of an owl in refpeel: to the Athenians ; and that the 
Ceramicus, a place in Athens fo called becaufe of a tile-kiln 
that had been there, fignified likewife the roof of an houfe 
by reafon of the tiles called Ceramoi ; thus the myftery came 
to be underllood, and Gylippus, having ftained his former 

reputation with this mean action, was afhamed to appear any 
more at Laceda;mon (45)". 



(C 



It 



(i 



C( 



(45) In vit. Lyfander. 
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be had done fome very extraordinary things, which fuf- 
ficiently betrayed the height of an imperious difpofition; 
he fet up his own ftatue, and the ftatues of fuch of his 
commanders who were in his good graces, in brafs ; he 
dedicated two ftars in honour of the deities Caftor and 
Pollux, in order to keep up an opinion, which his fyco- 
phants had taken care to propagate, that thefe ftars were 
feen in the rigging of his fhip at the battle of JEg 
But if he acted thus in Greece, he fet lefs bounds to his 
ambition in Afia, where he made not only the Greek 

cities dependent on him, but ftruck terror into the Per- 

iian governors, and particularly maltreated Pharnabazus. 
This Perfian grandee was a man of profound capacity, 
and a mafter in Lyfander's fcience of difiimulation : He 
few, that little was to be expected from any reprefenta- 
tions he could make to this haughty general, furrounded 

a number of powerful perfons made fo merely by his 
favour; he caft about therefore to find out furer pro- 
tectors, though at a greater diftance, and with this view 
difpatched fome of his emiflaries to Sparta, There they 
began to open, without apprehenlion of danger, the ini- 
quity of Lyfander's condudt, they fet his ambitious de- 
figns in their proper light, they charged him with an 
intention to render himfelf a general for life and inde- 
pendent of his conftituents ; and they alledged fuch pro« 
bable reafons for wjiat they faid, that the ephori and fenate 
immediately difpatched a Scytale to recal this terror of 
Afia. They began likewife to infpecl: narrowly the con- 
duct of his friends in Greece, put fome of them to death, 
and amongft the reft Thorax one of his principal com- 
manders, in whofe houfe, in controvention of the late 
law, they found a large quantity of filver. The fur- 
prize of Lyfander, was inexprefiible, when the mefien 
of the ftate prefented the Scytale which recalled him (M 





He 



Plut. ubi fupra. 



(M) In this note we intend to explain the Scytale of the 
Lacedaemonians ; but firft, let us hear what Plutarch fays of 
them : " The nature and ufe, fays he, of thefe was, when the 
" magitotes gave their commilTion to any admiral or general, 
" they took two round pieces of wood, both exaclly equal 
" in breadth and thicknefs ; one they kept themfelves, the 
* f other was delivered to their officer, fo that, when they had 

" any thing of moment which they would fecretly convey 

"to 
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He had no preyious intelligence of it, nor could he im- 
mediately guefs by whom it was obtained, but on re- 
collection he determined in bimfelf, that it rauft have 
been by the procurement of Pharnabazus ; this difcovery 
made him more follicitous, efpecially when he heard what 
had happened at home ; he therefore refolved according to 
his ftated maxim, to eke out the Jjon's with the fox's (kin y ; 
in confequence of this he demanded a conference, to which 
Pharnabazus readily yielded. At this meeting Lyfander 

made ufe of all his art to foften the Perfian, and to 

engage 

' y Plut. in Apbphtheg. 
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to him, they cut a long narrow fcrowl of parchment, and 
rowling it about their own ftafF, one fold clofe upon ano- 
ther, they wrote their bufmefs on it ; when they had wrote 
what they had to fay, they took off the parchment and 
fent it to the general, he applied it to his own ftafF, which 
being juft like that of the magiftrates, the fold fell in with 
each other, exactly as they did at the writing-; and the 
characters, which, before it was wrapped up, were confufedly 

and* altogether unintelligible, appeared then very 
plainly (46)". There are many things omitted in this ac- 
count which we mall endeavour to fupply from other authors. 
Tzetzes calls them wands, which the ephori delivered to the 
general or admiral when he fet out to take upon him the 
command ; he fays, they were very fliort and very llender, the 
parchment being alfo narrow, which they made ufe of to fold 
round them (47). It is very probable, that our author con- 
jectured this from the ufual fhortnefs of the Spartan epiftles ; 
for Demetiius Triclinius tells us exprefly, that the Scytale was 
between three and four cubits long ; he does indeed fueeeft 



that there was but one of them which was fplit in two, and 
one half being given to the general, the other half remained 
at home ( 48^) ; but Aulus Gellius (^) and the fcholialt on 
Ariftophanes fay exprefly, there were two ($0)', Thucydides 
fays, the Scytale was round, fmooth, and long (51); the fcholiaft 
pn Pindar, that it was made of a black wood (52). It mould 
feem, that, befides the ftate-Scytale, private men made ufe of 
a contrivance of the like nature to prevent deceits in contracts 
but then thefe were exactly like our tallies. 



(46) Plut. in vit. Lyfand. (47) Joan. Tzetzes. var. Hifh 
Chil. ix. c. 258. (48) Ad. Pindar. Olymp. Od. vi. (49) 

Nod. Attic, lib. xvii. cap. 9. ($0) Ad Aves Ariftoph. (51) 
Bell, Pelop. lib. i. ($2) Olymp. vi. 
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gage him by a letter under his hand to deny what 



might have been fuggefted in his name to the ephori and 
fenate, to which with fome difficulty Pharnabazus agreed ; 
he wrote this letter in Lyfander's prefence and in terms 
fuitable to his wifh ; but he had before prepared a letter of 
quite a difFetefnt nature, and fubftituted it while he pretend- 
ed to fold the other, fo that here the deceiver was deceived, 

and Lyfander with all his Ikill outwitted z . Receiving this 
letter, he fet out immediately for Sparta, but when he was 
informed of its contents he was mightily difturbed, and fear- 
ing left he fhould be called to an account, pretended that 
he had feen a vifion, wherein Jupiter Ammon had com- 
manded him to come immediately and confult his oracle. 
The ephori and fenate fhewed a good deal of reluctance in 
granting his requeft, but, as foon as he was gone, the kings 
of Sparta began to contrive the deftru&ion of his friends, 
that he might no longer have fuch an intereft in Afia as at 
this time he had. The Athenians at this time taking arms 
againft their tyrants, Lyfander hearing thereof returned 
fuddenly to Sparta, where he vehemently prefled the go- 
vernment to fupport thofe he had eftablifhed at Athens, and 
that they would make ufe of him as commander in chief in 
that expedition. This greatly alarmed the kings, where- 
fore they determined to make ufe of all their intereft to pre- 
vent it. Paufanias therefore procured the command of the 
army to be vefted in him, and marched, as it was generally 
underftood, to fupport the tyrants againft the people of A- 
thens ; but in truth his defign was to reconcile the Athe- 
nians, and to compromife their differences with 

that Lyfander might not have the honour of conquering this 

city twice, which he alfo effected, and which Lyfander 
highly refented. Not long after he had an opportunity of 
venting his fpleen and of reconciling himfelf to the people; 
for the Athenians, according to the ficklenefs of their tem- 
per, flying out again, the Spartans were highly incenfed 
againft Paufanias, and cried up Lyfander for a man of inte- 
grity and true public fpirit a . While things were in this 
iituation king Agis died ; he was taken ill at Hersea in Ar- 
cadia, and being conveyed to Sparta died there ; in his laft 

moments he owned Leoty chides, moved thereto by h 




c 



d earned entreaties; and at the fame time that he did 

his, he befought the Lacedaemonians who were prefent to 

bear 



7 Plut. in vit. Lyfand. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. a Piut. 
ibi fupra. 
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bear witnefs of the fincerity of his declaration, and that he 
from his heart retracted what at any time he might have 
rafhly faid of his fufpe&ing the legitimacy of Leotychides ; 
but this late recognition of his fon was, as we (hall prefent- 
ly (hew, altogether ineffectual, Leotychides lofing not only 
his pretenfions to the crown, but his paternal eftate °. 

Agis left behind him a younger brother whofe name Agefi'aua 
was Agefilaus, and who became not only an honour to facceeds a-^ 
Sparta, but to Greece itfelf. This Agefilaus fet up for the fgdeUoty- 8 
crown againft Leotychides, and, as he was a man of ex- chides, 
traordinary virtues and great capacity, he on his firft de 

claration had many friends, and on Lyfander's efpoufing 
his intereft acquired many more : for both thefe it is pro- 
per that we (hould account. Agefilaus was born a younger 
brother, and though the laws of Lacedae mon, which began 
now to be greatly relaxed, did not compel the heirs ap- 
parent to the crown to endure the harfh difcipline of the 
Lycurgic education ; yet the younger children of ki 
were no lefs feverely bred than the meaneft Lacedaemonian, 
which proved a great happinefs to the prince of whom we 
are fpeaking, who for the glory of a long and happy reign 
was chiefly indebted to the foundation laid by this manner 
of education ; his temper was compounded of thofe qualities 
which very rarely meet, that is, of fuch as render men 
ambitious and afpiring and of fuch as make them amiable 
and beloved. He was brave, active, and of a high fpirit ; 
but with all this wonderfully good-natured, gentle, trada- 
ble, and fond of his country perhaps beyond companion ; 
for he preferred her intereft not only to his own, to his 
peace, and to his fafety, but to his honour and his reputa- 
tion ; he thought all things fit which fhe commanded, and 

placed his utmoft happinefs in his capacity of ferving her, 
not only on fuch occafions as were attended with luftre and 

eclat, but in thofe which had neither profit nor honour to 

recommend them c . Such were the means whereby Agefi- 
laus gained to himfelf friends ; as for the regard which Ly- 
fander had for him, it fprung thus : When Agefilaus was a 
youth Lyfander was his lover, and this friendihip of his con- 
tinued when Agefilaus was grown up, and mightily f; 



tated his mounting the throne. There was but one thing 

which save this prince and his friends any trouble, and it 



was 



b Plut. in vit. Agefil. Paufan. Lacon, c Plutarch, in vk„ 
Agefil. & in Apophthegm. Ltcon. Xtnophon. Hellen. lib. hi. 
Corn. Nepos, in vit. Agefil. 
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was this ; one Diopithes, a man reputed to have great 



fkill in oracles j produced one to the following efieel: 




Tho' great thy empire, Sparta - 9 yet refrain 

From a lame reign, which come, thou malt fuftairi 

Ills unendurM before ; and feel the rage 

Of war, no force can quell, or Ikill afiuage (N). 

This 



(N) It was the cuftom of the Greeks, as we have fliewn in this 
and in the Athenian hiftory, never to undertake any act of impor- 
tance without confulting an oracle, of which there were many in 

Greece ; but that of Delphi was the moft remarkable. Many, 
learned men feem to be of opinion* that the refponfes from thence 
were frequently fupernatural, and fometimes plain and direct, juf- 

tified alfo by the event. However that matter be, yet certain it 

is, that even in the moft early times they were frequently corrupt- 
ed, of which we have given many inftances^ and in the profecu- 
tion of our hiftory fhall have occaiion to give many more. If 
public oracles were liable to fuch inconveniencies, in fpight of all 
the care that could be taken of them, it is eafy to conceive, that 
the collections of oracles in private hands were much more liable 
to alterations and interpolations. To fay the truth, where-ever a 
fuperftitious humour of believing fuch fort of things prevails, ex- 
perience {hews us, that there will be always knaves equally capa- 
ble and willing to inipofe on fools. Thefe keepers of oracles 
were ftiled divine or facred perfons by the Greeks, and from the 

inftance before us we fee what mighty things they were able to 
effect. Plutarch fpeaks very refpectfully of Diopithes, who pro- 
duced the oracle which gave occafion to this note ; and to do 

juftice, we muft acknowledge, that the oracle was fulfilled in two. 

fenfes ; yet with us, this is no indubitable argument that it was 
genuine, fince it is almoft impoffible to contrive an oracle in re- 
lation to a momentous event, which fome time or other will not 

be accomplished. It is very remarkable, that Diopithes, who by 
his profeffion was an interpreter of thefe fort of pieces, departed 
from the letter of the oracle in his folution, and that Lyfander 
mould have addrefs enough to conquer the prophet in his own 
profeftion (^3)5 for, as Xenophon juftiy obferves, the oracle 
fpeaks not of a lame king, but a lame reign, as appears from the 
words thereof twice cited by Plutarch ($4). By the way, it may 
not be amiis to obferve, that in all our verfions of Plutarch into 
Englifh, thefe oracles are conftantly rendered wrong, the word 

heir 



3) Plutarch, in vit. Lyfand, & in vit. Agefil. (54) Xeno- 
phon. Helleih lib. iii« 
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This was thought to point at Agefilaus, who had onfr 
leg fhorter than the other, but Lyfander outdid the inter- 
preter even in his own fcience ; The oracle, faid he, can- 
not po/ftbly point at a lamenefs in the king's leg, that is a 
thing which the gods cannot hate, becaufe they caufed it ; 
the lamenefs muft be in the title ; beware therefore, O 
Lacedaemonians, of placing an illegitimate king on the 
throne, nay even one whofe birth is fufpe&ed, for that is 



inoft likely to be the lame reign hinted at by the oracle d . 



Lyfander's explication, backed by his authority, had the 

defired 



d Xenophon. Hellen. lib. iii. Plut. in vit. Agefil. & Lyfand. 
Juftin. lib. vi. c. 4. Corn. Nepos, in vit. Agefil. & Lyfand. 



heir being fubftituted inftead of kingdom (55), which is of mighty 
confequence ; firft, becaufe it mifreprefents the fenfe of the ora- 
cle ; and fecondly, becaufe it leaves no room for Lyfander's in- 
terpretation, though Plutarch himfelf acknowledges it was well 
received, and Xenophon afcribes Agefilaus's carrying his caufe to 
the feeming reciitude of this explanation. After all, if there was 
any thing fupernatural in this oracle, it was never rightly under- 
ftood, till very lately M. le Fevre declared its true meaning to be r 
that Sparta Ihould take care to preferve both her kings, or, if we 
may be for once allowed to make ufe of technical terms, to guard 
againft changing her duarchy into a monarchy ; and in this fenfe 
the oracle is rnoft fignally accompliflied, as we mail hereafter have 
occalion to {hew (56). In the mean time let us obferve, that 
Plutarch approved Diopithes's interpretation 5 he conceived, that 



Leotychides was moft outrageoufly injured, and that the great 



evils which befel Sparta during the reign of Agefilaus were the pu 
nimments threatened by the oracle, in cafe me fufFered herfelf to 
be governed by a lame king. Xenophon on the contrary affirms, 
that Agefilaus deftroyed Leotychides's claim by three invincible 
arguments ; the firft was the repeated declarations of his fuppofed 
father Agis j fecondly his mother, who ought to know beft, aver- 
red the fame thing ; laftly, that Neptune having by an earthquake 
forced Agis out of bed from his wife, he thereupon abftained from 
her ten months, after the expiration of which term Leotychides 
was born (57). To clofe this account ; let us obferve, that there 
is no reafon in the world to doubt the impartiality of Plutarch, 
and that the hiftory of Xenophon is an open panegyric on Agefi- 
laus, whofe friend and confident he was. 



(55) Seethe lives of Lyfander and Agefilaus in Plutarch': lives 
both of the old and new iranflaiion. ( c 6} Faber. in Jtiftin. lib. 

vi. (57) Ubi fbpra. . . 
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defired effecT: ; the fenate and people excluded Leotychides 
alike from the kingdom and from the private eftate of his; 
father ; half of this eftate of Agis Agefilaus bellowed on 
that prince's relations by the mother's fide, who, though 
they were perfons of great merit, were till this time in very 

low circumftances, which gained the new king the hearts 
of the people. Inftead of oppofing either the ephori or the 
fenate, he treated them with the utmoft civility, and not 
only fo, but with the greater! confidence and affection j 
thofe who were of the oppofite party at the time of his 
election he was very fludious to oblige ; he preferred 
them, whenever their merit gave them a reafonable pre- 
tence thereto ; he relieved them when under misfortunes; 
in fine, he ac~ted fo prudently and fo benignly, that at laft 

the ephori, feeing no ill qualities to be offended with, took 
umbrage at his good ones, and laid a mulct on him for a 

very extraordinary crime, viz. Monopolizing the affections 
of the people ; which, however, was confonant enough tq 
the conftitution of Sparta c . Before Agefilaus was well 
fettled on the throne, his country found itfelf exceedingly 
difrreffed ; the Perfian king, to whom in the courfe of the 
war they owed fuch mighty obligations, declared himfelf 
at once their open enemy, and began to make mighty pre- 
parations for difpoffelling them of their maritime empire, 
To have a juft notion of this bufinefs we muft afcend a 
little higher: Lyfander while he continued in Afia had paid 
all his court to Cyrus the younger brother of Artaxerxes 
who on the death of his father afcended the Perfian throne; 
in confequence of this friendihip between Lyfander and 
Cyrus, Clearchus the Lacedaemonian general received orders 
from the ephori and fenate to aflift that prince, to the ut- 
moft of his power, in the rebellion he had raifed againft 
his brother* It was in thefe troops that Xenophon had a 
command, and it was at the head of them, after Clearchus 
and the other captains were taken off, that he made that 
retreat called the Retreat of the ten thoufand ; this beha- 
viour of the Lacedaemonians drew upon them the hate of 
the king, who ever after fooke of them in terms of difre 



fpe£t, and fought as much as in him lay to deftroy their 
power f . It is very probable, that fome of the wifeft of the 



Per 



r Xenophon. ubi fupra. Plut. in vit. Agefil. Sc in Apophthegm 
Lacon. Corn. Nepos, in vit. Agefil. 1 Xenophon. Hellen, 
lib. i, ii, iii. Diodor. lib. xii, xiii. Plut. in vit. Ageli! Artaxerx 
JulUn. lib. v. c. 1 1. 
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Perfian ihtefmen managed this difpofition of the king for 
effecting what they rightly conceived to be the intereft of 
his empire ; this is rendered probable from the method that 
was immediately taken, viz. of fending relief to Athens* 
and money into to Bseotia j at the fame.he determinded to 
reduce all the Greek cities abfolutely to his obedience^ 
which was wounding Sparta in the tendereft part, file hav- 
ing over and over declared herfelf the prote&refs of the 
Grecian liberties 5 on this account it was that they fent 
Thimbro with an army confifting of a thoufand Laconian 
footj four thoufand Peloponnefian infantry* and three hun* 
dred horfe from Athens ; this man managed the war but 
indifferently j fuffering his troops, fince he could make nd 
impreffion on the enemy, to plunder the allies of Lacedae- 
mon. The ephori therefore fent Dercyllidas to fucceed 



him 5 this man was a great engineer, and likewife a great 
politician ; he found his force too fmall to prevail againffe 
Pharnabazus and Tiflaphernes, the king's lieutenants 3 he 

refolved to remedy this evil by making them deflroy one 
another, in which he fucceeded fo well* that he prevailed 
upon the latter to remain inactive while he attacked the 
former, over whom he gained great advantages* When at 
the command of their matters thefe governors of provinces 
became friends, the Spartan was left to deal with them 
both, which he did without any lofs, though his army did 
not exceed feven thoufand men, and the Perfians had twenty 
thoufand foot and ten thoufand horfe in the field* befides 
great garrifons. Pharnabazus was indeed for fighting, but 
TifTaphernes, who was. a better officer and who knew welt 
What thefe Greek troops were capable of, was of quite a 
different opinion ; wherefore having entered into negotia- 
tions with Dercyllidas, he at length concluded with him 
a treaty of accommodation on thefe terms j That the Greek 
cities fhould remain free ; that his army mould retire out 
of his province ; that the Lacedaemonian governors fhould 
remove out of the cities ; and that this treaty mould fub- 
fift, till it was either ratified or difavowed by the king of 
Perfia and the irate of Sparta. The Perfian king, how- 
ever, within a fliort time after began to fit out three hun- 
dred fail of fhips of war, which greatly alarmed the Greek 
cities and occafioned an application to Sparta ; where, as 



ftiall foon fee* Agefilaus offered himfelf by the ad 
of Lyfander, and was declared general of Greece But 

Xenophon. ubi fupra. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Juftm. lib 
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before any refolution was taken, the king facrificing for his. 
country according to cuftom, the augur, from the bowels 
of three feveral victims, declared, there was fome very; 
great confpiracy on foot againft him and all the magiftrates' 
of Sparta; a little of this confpiracy was discovered to the: 
bottom by the information of one of the perfons concern-: 
ed, whereupon the fenate took fuch quick meafures, 
though with fome little injury to the laws, that all the con- 
fpirators were fuddenly taken out of the way h (O). Things 



were 



h Plat, in vit. Agefil. 



(O) It is a great misfortune to fuch as endeavour to colled the 

Greek hiftory from the lives of Plutarch, that they find it im- 
practicable to diftinguifh any method in his produ&ions, whereby 
they may be able to reduce the fads by him related to the juft 
order of time in which they happened. In the prefent cafe, he 

relates this ftory of a confpiracy, as if it had happened in the lat- 
ter part of his reign (58). Whereas it is certain from Xenophon, 
who could not be miftaken in point of fact, that it fell out in the 
firft year of his reign : the fame author has alfo recorded the fe- 
veral circumftances attending it, and as fome of them are extra- 
ordinary, the reader will doubtlefs be pleafed to find them here. J 
On the difcovery of the plcg it appeared, that one Cinado was at 
the head of the confpiracy j this Cinado was a young man, very 
confpicuous for his valour, though not for his family ; the in- 
former likewife declared, that this Cinado had once reckoned up 

forty v Spartans, including the kings, the fenate, and ephori ; and 
that on his demanding what he meant by that calculation, Cinado 
replied, Thefe are they who are againft us, the reft in town and 
country are of our party. The ephori then demanded of what 
number the confpirators confifted j the informer replied, they were 
not many ; but that they reckoned upon the afliftance of all the 
Helotes, the new-made citizens, and the lower fort of people, 
who, as often as they fpoke of the Spartans, intimated as much 
as if they would be glad to eat them alive. They then demand- 
ed if the confpirators had arms ; the informer replied they had, 
and that Cinado had told him, that in the firft commotion, work: 
mens tools, or thofe that belonged to hufbandry, would ferVe 
their afibciates well enough, fince it was not to be fuppofed, that 
they (hould find their enemies very well armed ; being queftioned 
to the time, he replied, that he could not tell exa&ly, but that 

Cinado had ordered him to hold himfelf ready whenever he mould 

be 



(58) Plutarch, in vit, Lyfand, 



If 
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were in this fituation, when Lyfander burning with an im- 
patient defire of returning again into Alia, which had been 
the fcene of his triumphs, procured fuch an army to be de- 
creed Agefilaus, and thereby, as he conceived to him felf, 
as would, if no crofs accidents had intervened, have left in 
all probability no room for Alexander's, conquefts, as Plu- 
tarch, hath very rightly remarked, .Befides the forces aN 
ready in Afia under the command of Dercyllidas, the Spar- 
tans voted two thoufand manumitted Helotes and fix thou- 
fand Peloponnedan foot ; but the king after all would not 
accept the command, till he had a council of thirty affign-* 
ed him, of whom Lyfander was in all refpe&s the chief. 
While the army was drawing together about Geraftus, Age- 
filaus went with fome friends to Aulis, where the thoughts 
of his expedition in all probability fuggefted to his mind a 
dream, wherein he was admoniflied to imitate Agamemr 
jion in facrificing, inafmuch as he was become his fucce{Tor 4 
and was on the point of going general in chief of the 

Greek forces againft the Barbarians, an office which had 

H h 2 never 



**** ^ 

be called upon ; whence he conjectured, the point of execution 

was not far off. On the consideration of thefe things, the ephori 

were fo much alarmed on taking this examination, that they were 
equally afraid to affift at the feffions of the fenate, or to aflemble the 
people ; at length they bethought themfelves of a method of extricat- 
ing themfelves from the danger : They fent for Cinado, and told 
him, that they difcovered at a town a fmalldiftance from Sparta con«. 
trivances carried on againft the ftate, in which a lady of a lingu- 
lar beauty and admirable accomplishments was deeply concerned ; 
they therefore directed him to take a fmall party of youth, fuch 
as he could beft truft, and to bring the lady and fuch others as 
they gave him a lift of prifoners to Sparta ; the better to colour 
this bufinefs, they alTigned him three waggons for. his prifoners^ 
and a troop of horfe to efcort him if he ihould have occafion i 
this troop of horfe, as foon as they were at a convenient diftance 
from the city, furprized him and his companions, and one of 
them having difcovered the names of all concerned in the plot, a 

trooper was fent back with this information ; whereupon the con- 
fpirators were all apprehended, and Cinado upon examination hav- 
ing confefied that he had no other caufe for being difcontented, 

than that he difdained to fee in a city where he lived any man 
greater than himfelf, he and his companions were without farther 
: procefs put to death (59). 

(59) Xenophon. Hellen. lib. iil Polvsen. . Sirategem. lib.Ji. 
c 14. 
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never been borne but by Agamemnon and himfelf ; Age* 
filaus, in compliance with this vifion, refolved to facrifice; 
but, reflecting on the barbarity which Agamemnon had 
been guilty of, he fubftituted a hind inftead of a virgin, 
and having caufed it to be crowned with garlands, he di- 
rected his own augur to folemnize the facrifice. The Baso- 
eians hearing of this, and being extremely provoked, that 
in their territories he fhould employ one of his attendants 
inftead of the facrificer appointed by them, lent deputies 

to forbid him to facrifice in a manner contrary to their 
laws ; which deputies having delivered to him their meffage 
in the temple of Aulis, and perceiving that he did not 
give much heed thereto, they went dire&ly to the altar, 
and threw the facrifice off it on the ground. This may 
feem a circumftance too trivial for a hiftory of this nature; 
but the reader will find hereafter, that it proved the occa- 
fldn of a war, which fubverted the Spartan empire over 
Greece, and had well nigh deftroyed her ftate. At this 
time Agefilaus was fo much difcompofed, that he imme- 
diately hoifted fail and bore away for Afia, without Hay- 
ing for any other rites, or offering any other facrifice 
On his arrival he found things in a lituation he neither ex- 
pected nor could forefee 5 at Sparta he was a king, but 
here Lyfander was treated as if he bad been fomewhat more; 
all refpecl:, all application was paid to him, and he received 
it rather with the haughtinefs of a deity, than with that com- 
plaifance which is natural to man 5 the reft: of the command- 
ers firft ftomached it, they grew uneafy at finding themfelves 
degraded from being counfellors to Agefilaus into officers, or 
rather minifters, of one of their collegues; they therefore com- 
plained to the king, who immediately applied a very quick 
remedy, which was this ; he denied every fuit that Lyfander 



made to him, and countenanced all who did not apply to him; 
which in part had, and in part had not, the defign he in- 
tended. ; for as foon as the Greeks fettled in Afia perceived 
it, they no longer moved their fuits by Lyfander, but con- 



tinued notwithftanding to pay him as much refpe& as be 




fore ; this nettled the king, though he was not naturally en- 
vious, whereupon he appointed this great man overfeer 
his provifions, and to infult the Ionians, laid openly, Lei 
them now go and pay court to my butcher, Lyfandei 

quickly took an opportunity of coming to an eclairci fm ent \ 

for 



1 Xenophon. lib. iii. Diodor. Sicul. lib. xiv. Plut. in vit 
Agefilai. Corn. Nepos, in vit. ejufdem. Juftin. lib. vi. c. 2. 
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for the fsrft time they were alone he addrefTed the king thus,: 



In truth, Agefilaus, you know very well how to Men your 



friends. Yes, anfwered the king, when they afFeft to 
be greater than I ; nor can it be thought unjuft that they 
fhould have power with me, who moft concern themfelves 
in promoting my power. Sir, replied Lyfander very mo- 
deftly, You are pleafed to exercife a greater liberty in fpeak- 
ingthanl ever did in acting; but I befeech you, Sir^ for 
the fake of thofe ftrangers, who have their eyes upon us, to 
affign me that poft, wherein I may be leaft fufpe&ed- by 
you, and have it moft in my power to render you fervice k . 
The king thereupon appointed him embaflador to the al- 
lies of Sparta near the Hellefpoht, which office he executed 
with great diligence and integrity ; he perfuaded one Mi- 
thridates a Perfian, who was at variance with Pharnabaaus, 
to revolt with a great body of troops and to join Agefi- 
laus ; however, finding the king irreconcileable, he deterr 



mined with himfelf to return to Greece, highly diffatisfted 
with\his treatment, and not only fo, but with the govern- 
ment of his country, which he refolved to overturn if it 
was in his power ; in order to effect thefe purpofes, he feton 
foot fuch fchemes as are fcarce to be parallelled in ftory, but 
inafmuch as they were never carried into a&, through the 
cowardice of one of his affociates, when they were on the ve- 
ry point of execution, we conceive that entering into a detail 

of them here would too much interrupt the current of our 
hiftory ; wherefore we have digefted what is moft material 
in them into a note 1 (P). After his departure, Agefilaus 



H h ? carried 




k Xenophon. ubi fupra. Diodor. Sicul. ubifupra. Plutarch, in 
vit. Lyfand. & Agefil. Corn. Nepos, in vit. Lyfand. 1 Xeno- 
phon. Diodor. Plut. ubi fupra. 



<P) During the whole continuance of the Spartan ftate, there 

never arofe therein a greater man, whether we regard his abilities 
or his fortunes, than Lyfander j how he came to turn thofe vaft 
abilities from the fervice to the dhTervice of his country, we have 
explained in the text ; the manner in which he conducted hiscon- 
fpiracy, and with what mighty art he brought it to the very point 
of execution, will belt appear from the following account of Plu- 
tarch, taken, as he profeffes, from Ephorus, an author of great 
efteem with Strabo and Polybius. " Things had been a great 
" while ripe for changes, and people were ready to break intore- 
" bellion j he refolved therefore not tomifs the opportunity, but 

" fct it on foot as foon as poffible. Hi? teaeem was this : fome 

" ©f 
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carried on the war with great fuccefs and reputation; Tif- 
faphernes, the implacable enemy of the Greeks, by the in- 
trigues of his enemies, was brought into difgrace with his 

matter. 
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of the Heraclidse, who came into Peloponnefus and mixed with 

the Dorians, were now grown very numerous and powerful in 

Of thefe two families only could claim right 
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fucceffion in the kingdom, thofe were the Eurytiontidas and the 
Agiadae ; the reft, notwithftanding their high extraction, had 
no greater fhare in the government than what was common to 
the meaneft citizen. For they only who could plead moft me- 
rit had the beft titles to the common reward of virtue. Lyfan- 

der was one of thefe, and, when he had gained fo great a re- 
putation by his a&ions, had many friends and much power, 
he was uneafy to fee that city, which owed its increafe chiefly 
to him, ruled by others no better defcended than himfelf : fo he 
contrived to alter the fettlement which confined the govern- 
ment to two families only, and give all the Heraclidse an equal 
right to it 5 nay, fome fay not to the Heraclidae only, but to 
all the Spartans ; and make it a reward, not fo much of Her- 

cules's pofterity, as of thofe who bravely imitated that valour 
which gave him a place among the gods. He had great hopes, 
that when the kingdom was thus to be difpofed of, no Spartan 
could appear with thofe advantages that he could : Upon which 

profpect, firft he endeavoured to inlinuate the reafonablenefs of 

this change into private people, and learned by; heart a fine ora- 
tion which Cleon of Halicarnaflus had made for him upon that 
fubjeft. But when he came to reflect on the difficulties of this 
undertaking, which was not to be efFeded by ordinary means, 
he had recourfe to extraordinary. For as in tragedies, when 
any thing of great importance is to be effected, the afiiftance of 
fome god is made ufe of, fo he, to promote his defigns with the 
colour of authority, had recourfe to oracles, prefuming he 
mould prevail upon more citizens by the terror of thofe, than 
he could perfuade by Cleon's. eloquence. Ephorus fays, that 
after he had in vain endeavoured to corrupt the Pythian oracle, 
and as unfuccefsfully fent Pericles to corrupt Dodona, he went 
himfelf to Amnion, and proffered the priefts prodigious funis of 
gold, who with great indignation rejected his bribes, and fent 



people to accuie him at Sparta, where he met with fuch favo 
ble judges, chat he was eahly cleared from their impea< 



Hi 



a 



menis j upon which the Libyans took their leave of the Spar- 
tans in this manner ; When you come to live among us in Afri- 
ca; you'll find Ua more impartial judges. Now there was an 
antient prophecy, which foretold, that the Laccchemonians 
mould fome time or other inhabit Africa. Lyfander's defigc 
in this matter was very fubde and intricate, and managed by 

a yer y 
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matter, and foon after beheaded; Tithrauftes fucceeded 
him j he, as foon as he entered on his office, fent deputies 
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" very great politicians ; fo in order to clear the whole intrigue, 
«' we muft trace it, as we do mathematical demonftrations, up 
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to its firft principles ; I fhall the.efore at large explain it as 

it is related by Ephorus, a great hiftorian as well as philofo- 
pher. 

" There was a woman in Pontus, who being with child pre- 
tended Apollo was the father. Many, with a great deal of rea- 
fon, fufpe&ed it, others were fo credulous as to believe it. 

" Wherefore when ihe came to be delivered of a fon, feveral of 

" the greateft quality in the country took peculiar care of itsedu- 
*' cation, and for fome reafon or other gave it the name of Sile- 
nus. Lyfander taking hold of this concurrence, made it the 
ground of his whole ftratagem, and chofe fuch confidents to af- 
fift him in it, whofe character might bring the ftory into repu- 
**" tation without the leaft fufpicion of forgery. To make the belt 
advantage of this ftory, tljey fpread abroad another ftory, That 
there were very antient oracles clofely concealed in the cuftody 
of the prieft at Delphi, and it was upon record that they were 
not to be profaned by vulgar hands, neither was it lawful for 
any man to read them, till in fome future age one fliould arife, 

who could manifeftly prove himfelf the fon of Apollo, and chal- 
lenge to himfelf the interpretation of thefe myfteries. When- 
the credit of this report was well eftablilhed among the people, 
" Silenus was to come and demand the prerogative of his births 
The priefts, who were confederates in this plot, were ftrictly 

to examine into every circumftance and particular of his nativi- 
ty, and afterwards, being fully convinced that he was the true 
fon of Apollo, were to deliver up their charge to him, and then 
" the fon of the god was to unfold in public all thofe oracles, 
" efpecially that, for the fake of which the whole plot had been 

contrived, relating to the government of Sparta, wherein it was 

to be declared. That it would be more for the honour and in- 
tereft of Sparta to break the prefent fucceffion, and for the fu- 
" ture chufe their kings out of the moft deferving men in the 

« 
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commonwealth. But when Silenus was grown up, and every- 
thing ready for a&ion, the whole bufmefs mifcarried by the 
cowardice of one that was an a^ent in it, whole heart failed 



him jull at the time of execution (60) Nothing of thefe 
intrigues was difcovered during the life-time of Lyfander ; but af- 
ter his demiie, Agefilaus being directed to fearch his paper- on ac- 
count of fome difputes with the Argives, he found among them 

the 



^ (60) Plutarch, in vit. Lyfand. Vid, etiam* D oior. SicuL lib. 
xiv. Corn. Nepos, vit. Lyfand, 
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to treat with Agefilaus, to whom Jie prppofed, that the 
Greek cities in Afia mould pay the king a certain tribute 

only, and in all other refpe&s enjoy their liberty, offering 
him at the fame time large fums of money if he would con* 
defcend to make a peace, which Agefilaus refufed, alledg«- 
ing, that he had not power fo to do -> however, he removed 

out of his province, and carried the war into that of Phar- 

nabazus. Tithrauftes, . who was a man of great parts, 
when he found £he king of Sparta could not be corrupted in 
Afia, difpatched Timocrates the Rhodian with fifty talents 

jinto Greece, to fee if any of the captains or ftatefmen there 
were lefs honeft than Agefilaus ; this agent of his found fe- 
veral fuch fort of people as he looked for in Thebes, Co? 
yinth, apd Argps ; to them he imparted fuch fums as he 
thought proper, and thereby excited a war in the heart of 
Greece, which no longer left the Spartans at liberty to 

think of extending their empire beyond it m . The The- 
bans, who of all others came moft heartily into this bufinefs, 
faw plainly, that the Lacedaemonians of their own accord 
*vould not break with any of the ftates of Greece ; they did 
pot care to a& offenfively themfelves, becaufe the chiefs of 

f he Perfian faction were afraid of becoming accountable to 
the people for the fuccefs of the war ; they perfuaded there- 
fore the Locrians to make an incurfion into a (mail dj- 

ftricT: which lay in difpute between the Phocians and them- 
felves ; upon this, as they rightly judged, the Phocians 

without more ado jnyac|ed Locrjs : the Locrians applied 

to 

ra Xenophpn. Hellen. lib. iv. Dipdor. lib. xiv. Plut, in yit, 
, Agefil, k in Apophthegm, Lacpn. 

$e oration made by Cleon before mentioned, which at firft he de- 
signed to publifli in otdtr to convince the Spartans, who ftill re- 
vered the memory of Lyfander, that they had quite miftaken the 
temper of the man j but Lacratidas, one of the king's friends, 
gave a noble teftimony of his vvifdom, by advifmg Agefilaus tp lei 
It alone j he f aid, it would be dimonourable to djfturb the 
gtflies of Lyfander, and that with rpfpeft to the oration, it 
would be better to (jury it with him, than to truft it abroad in 
the world ; where, conlidering the force with which it was pen- 
ned, it might raife a fpirit not eafy to be laid. Agefilaus on the 
pther Jiand mewed, his wifdom in taking the advice of his friend, 
find paffing by in filence this bufinefs which mufl: have produced 
great mifchief s, had it ever become the fubjeft of debate (p 1 }. 



i) Plutarch, in vit, Lyfai$. & Agcfil. 
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to their allies the Thebans for afliftance, which was rea- 
dily granted them, and upon this the Phocians addrefr 
fed themfelves to Sparta, fetting forth that they had not 
been the aggreflbrs, but they had been forced to take 
arms in defence of their own territories ; the Spartans were 
on their fide glad of an opportunity of breaking with 
; Thebans, againft whom they had long had a grudge 5 
and thus the Perfian talent s difturbed the tranquillity 
of Greece and put her in a new ferment. Lyfander, 
though a very old man, grew extremly uneafy at lying 
idle, he had befides a private hatred to the Thebans on 
account of the afliftance they had given to Athens, at 
fuch time as fhe (hook off the yoke of the thirty tyrants 

whom he had eftablifhed ; he therefore gladly jaid hold 
of this occafion to perfuade the ephori and fenate once 
more to intruft him with an army. As foon as he 
prevailed in his requeft, he began to difpofe all things 
r the war; an army was quickly raifed, at the head 
of which he put himfejf ; another was raifing, which was 
to be commanded by king Paufanias. Lyfander marched 
with the forces under his command diredly into Phocis 
defiring Paufanias to lead his army round by Cithaeron, 
in order to invade Bceotia on that fide 5 the eagernefs 
of Lyfander prompted him to quick marches and vigorous 
meafures, wherefore, finding Paufanias loiter, he fent an 
exprefs to him who was then encamped at Platcea, with 
letters, informing him of the time when himfelf expected 
to arrive at Haliartus, conjuring him to meet him there ; 
thefe letters, Plutarch fays, was intercepted by the 




my and fent to Thebes, where the Thebans refolved to 
truft their city with the Athenians, who were come 



to their afliftance, and to march direftly to Haliartus. 
Lyfander arrived in the neighbourhood of that city in 
the night, but when day began to dawn, and he had 
ill no news of Paufanias, he refolved at all events to 
attempt/the furprifal of the place ; when he drew near 
the walls and perceived all things quiet, he conceived 
great hopes ; but of a fudden the gates being thrown 




open, the Thebans and Haliartans ilTued out in exa& 
order, and charged the Lacedaemonians fo brifkly, that 
Lyfander was killed on the fpot, with a prieft who 
ftood by him, before the forces commanded by him could 
recover themfelves. Another body of Thebans charged 

them in tfee rear, wherety they were totally broken with 

the 
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the lofs of no lefs than a thoufand men, the Thebans on 
their fide loft three hundred". The news of this defeat 
being brought to Paufanias, he immediately marched with 
all poffible diligence to Haliartus, where he fought by all 
means to gain the dead body of Lyfander ; fome of the 
antient Spartan commanders were for attacking the ene- 



my and recovering it by force; but he, conhdering that 
they were already flufhed with victory, that their troops 
were more numerous than his* and that Thrafybulus the 
Athenian had now joined them, refufed to do it ; but 
on the contrary concluded a treaty, whereby the body 
of Lyfander was delivered to him, on condition that he 
retired out of Bceotia, which he accordingly performed; 
and in his retreat buried the corps of the deceafed ge- 
neral in the territories of the Panopaeans. On his re- 
turn to Sparta, fuch a fpirit or rcfentment appeared a- 
gainft him, that he was afraid to Hand his tryal, for 
which reafon he retired to Tegaea, where he led a pri- 
vate life. As for Lyfander, his memory was greatly re- 
vered in Sparta on account of the mighty fervices he had 
rendered his country, and becaufe, after all the oppor* 

tunities he had had of enriching himfelf, he died miferably 

poor, having always preferved that generous contempt of 
money inherent to great minds. In his latter years, he 
is faid to have been extremely melancholy, and even 
peevifh, which f me have afcribed to his natural temper j 
though that feems to be not a little unjuft, if we con- 
fider that he was now old, and had been extremely ill* 

treated by Agefilaus, on whofe friendfhip he had reckoned 

much. After his death, fome Spartans of rank, who 

were contracted to his daughters, refufed to efpoufe them, 

finding they had no money, for which the ephori fined 

them, and that very feverely, aligning this reafon, that 

fuch men muft be of a flagitious nature, who had rather 

take a wife out of a wealthy family than a virtuous one °, 

Agefilaus, having fubje&ed the greateft part of the coaft, 

determined with himfelf to march into the heart of 

Perfia, and to revenge the cruelties perpetrated by Xerxes 

when he invaded Greece. In the mid ft of his projects, 

and when he was upon the very point of carrying them 

into execution, a mefTenger from Sparta brought him a 

fey tale, 




n Xenophon. Diodor. ubi fupra. Plut. in vit. Lyfand.- Corn. 
* Nepos. in vit. ejufdem. 0 Xenophon. Diodor. Plut. Corn. 

Nepos, ubi fupra. 
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fey tale, whereby he was commanded to return in order 
to fight his country's battles at home. * Agefilaus hefitated 
not a moment, he relinquifhed all his victories and all 
his hopes, preferring obedience to the conftitution of 
Sparta to the profpecl: of fubdiiing the whole Perfian 
empire, a conduct which might warrant a long panegyric 
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if its excellence did not deter us from attempting a theme, 
which may well be fuppofed inexhauftible, fince the action 



of 



Agefilaus 



has hitherto- appeared inimitable p. 



The 



year before the Spartans had declared him admiral as 
well as generaliffimo of their forces, which charge he 

now beftowed on his wife's brother Pifander, leaving four 

thoufand men to fecure his conquefts, and with the reft 

of his army taking the fame rout which Xerxes had done 
when he entered Greece. In his paflage he never de- 
manded any leave from the barbarous nations, but only 
fent to enquire of them whether they would have him 
pais as an enemy or as a friend ; meeting with fome oppo- 
sition, he engaged the enemy, routed them, and continued 
his march q . 

After the flight of Paufanias, who left behind him Agefipolis 
twofons, Agefipolis and Cleombrotus, the former of them fucceeds his 
was declared king, but being too young to govern by him- ^i^J Pau " 
felf, his uncle Ariftodemus, to whom the Spartans gave 
the command of a very great army, which they raifed 
as well to revenge the death of Lyfander, as to quell 
in its infancy this dangerous 



league 



which was formed 



Thi 



againft them, held the office of protector, 
when it took the field, confified of fifteen thoufand 



army 



men 



; the confederates immediately oppofed it with ano- 
ther of twenty thoufand, of which thirteen thoufand were 
heavy armed troops : Near Corinth a battle enfued, where- 
in the Spartans were victorious with the lofs only of 
eight men, if we may believe Xenophon, that is, eight 
of the Spartans ; for of their confederates, he acknowledges 
that a great number fell r . News was immediately dif- 
patched of this victory to Agefilaus, who, far from being 
pleafed therewith, cried out, O Greece, what a number 

of brave men are llain in thy private quarrels, when with 

a lefs 



Xenophon. Diodor. ubi fupra. Pint, in vit. Agefil 
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$ lefs wafte of blood thou mighteft have reduced all 

PerfiV! Though thefe were his private fentiments, yet 
en his return he obeyed the directions fent to him 

the ephori, and immediately invaded Bceotia contrary to 
Jiis judgment of things : On the very day he executed 
this order the fun was eclipfed, and he received the 
news of the defeat of the Spartan fleet and the death of 




his wife's brother Pifander; being afraid this ill news 

might difcourage his foldiers, 'he gave out, that the courier 

&ad brought him advice of a victory gained by his bro- 



ther, on account of which he facrificed to the gods, and 
fent portions of the facrifice to his friends, wearing a gar- 
land on his head and ufing other teftimonies of joy, 
though he acknowledged that Pifander had. fallen in the 
engagement \ Not^ long after an engagement happened 
in the neighbourhood of Chaeonaea, the fharpeft which 
happened in his time, as Xenophon relates ; and of this 
he muft have been a very good judge, becaufe ( he was 

prefent. In this Agefilaus was the viclor where he fought^ 
and the Thebans on the other hand prevailed againft that 



wing whereon they charged ; Agefilaus was contained 
to try his fortune anew againft thefe : It is generally a- 
greed, that on this occafion he was guilty of a great 
overftght in attacking the Thebans in front, when if he 
had waited a little he might have charged them in flank 
and rear. Xenophon indeed gives another turn to this 
matter, for with him Agefilaus was never wrong ; yet it 

is certain, that the miftake had like to have been fatal j 

the Thebans behaving with great refolution, killing many 
and wounding more, among whom was Agefilaus himfelf. 
At length they marched flowly from the field, leaving 
to the Lacedaemonians the honour of a victory, of which 
however, they could collect no fruits u . Agefilaus went to 
Delphi, where he confecrated the tenth of his fpoils, 
and in the mean time Gylus his lieutenant led the army 
into Locris, where they were fo bufy in plundering, that 
the people fuddenly rofe upon them, and making a good 
ufe of their diforder, killed Gylus and many others. 
Corinth was the head quarters of the confederates, as 

Sicjion was of the Lacedaemonians and their allies. At 

Corinth 



> 



* Plut. in vit. x^gefil. Corn. Nepos, in vit. ejufdem. 
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Gorinth there were great feditions ; many of the citizens, 
conceiving that they were idly engaged in this war, which 



tended to bring them under the dominion of the Argives 



refolved, if pofiible, to free themfelves by bringing in a 
Lacedaemonian garrifon, which in fome meafure they ef- 
fected. The other part in Corinth fent for aid from A- 
thens, which was readily accorded, and between both par- 
ties the city was in the utmoft danger of being totally ruin- 
ed*. The Spartans had poffeffioii only of a fort, their enemies 
had the city ; Agefilaus to put an end to the difpute invaded the 
territory of Argos with a great army, and having pafled 

through it befieged Corinth by land, while his brother Teleu- 
tias blocked it up by fea 5 yet did not their enterprize fuc- 
ceed, Iphicrates the Athenian captain preferving Corinth 

and its territories from feeling the effects of his refentment r * 
After his return from this expedition, the Achaeans de- 
manded aid of Sparta againft the Acarnanians, and, accord- 
ing to their requeft, Agefilaus was fent to help them with 
a great army ; he fo effectually quelled their enemies, that 
the next year they were glad to make peace z . This war 
over, Agefipolis at the head of another army entered the 
country of the Argives, though much againft his will 5 
for as this people had defired a truce, he conceived this fe- 
verity to be a kind of injuftice, and therefore would not 
put himfelf at the head of the troops, till he had confulted 
the Olympian Jupiter and the Delphian Apollo on this 
fcruple of confeience. Satisfied with the anfwers returned 
by thefe oracles, he undertook the war, but meeting, or 
fancying he met, in the courfe thereof many prodigies, he 
returned without effecting; much. In the mean time Conon 



the Athenian threatened the Spartans with the lofs of their 
fovereignty by fea, wherefore to foften the Perfian king, it 
was refolved at Sparta to fend Antalcidas into Perfia to en- 
deavour the withdrawing of the great king from the in- 
tereft of their rivals, though in the mean time preparations 
were made for carrying on the war in Afia, in cafe the 
propofals he was enabled to offer were refufed ; this was a 
new method of proceeding unknown in former times to 
Sparta, and this embaffador was a perfon who differed much 
from his fellow citizens, being extremely affable in his 



manner 



9 



x Xenophon. ubi 'fupra. Diodor. Sicul. ubi fupra. Corn. 
Nepos, in vit. Iphicrat. Polyaen. lib. iii. c. 9. * Xenophon. 
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manner, eloquent, and- in ftiort every -way well accom- 

plifhed to execute a commifiion at the Perfian court a ( Qj. 

Th 



e 



a , Xenophpn.;Diodor. ubi fupra. 



(Q^) Antalcidas the fon of Leon 
though of no great probity. To gain the confid 



of great parts 
ice of the Per 



fians, he not only fell into their cuftoms, but derided and defpifed 
thofe of his own country; nay, he carried' this matter fo far, if 
we may believe Plutarch, that he had the affurarice' in a wanton 
dance to mimick Leonidas arid Callicratidas. two of the moft wor- 



thy men in Sp 



behaviour "of his 



who otherwife had 



won fo much oh Artax- 
pathy to the Spartans, 
and ufed to call them the moft impudent men living ; that he fe'nt 
him from the table where he was fitting a garland dipped in an 
ointment, which for the extraordinary richnefs of its compofition 



was ufed only by the king (6 



All which 



very agreeable 



his own maxim, That the fole means of influencing men is tc 
fpeakwhat may delight, and to do what may profit them (63) 
But though he diverted himfelfat the expence of his country': 
cuftoms, he could anfwer others very tartly who reflected on them 
for being afked in a contemptuous manner about the bignefs 0 
Sparta and the extent of its dominions, he anfwered fmartly, The 
walls of Sparta are 
limits of her territc 



her youth, and the points of their fpears the 



An Athenian once bragging 



his pre 



fence, That his countrymen had often repulfed the Spartans from 
Cephifus ,• Very ' true, replied Antalcidas ; but we had never 
any Occafion to drive yOu from Eurotas. • Being defirous to g 
admiflion to the Samothracian n 



am 



yft 



the prieft aflced him, 

If I have; faid he, 



Whether he had never done any great crim 
the gods know that already (64). This peace of his was very ill 
received in Greece by fuch as piqued themfelves on the love of 
their country ; nay, there were many at Sparta itfelf, who could 
not forbear exprefling their refentment - at the abandoning their 
allies to the mercy of the Barbarians ; infomuch, that a perfon of 
condition faid in the hearing of king Agefilaus, that Greece was 
now in a lamentable ftate, fmce the Spartans themfelves beg 



Medes : Say rather, replied the king marply 



Th 



the 



Medes begin to turn Spartans (65). How 



foever Agefilaus 



pproved this peace, he fupported it with all his might, and 



drained both the Thebans and Arg 



to accept 



much 



gainft their wills. 



On the whole it muft be acknowledg- 
ed, that Antalcidas by his art fecured the fovereignty to Spar- 
ta, and that me loft it by gratifying her own haughtinefs, and her 

' king 



(62) Plutarch, in vit. Artaxerx. (63) Plut. in Apophthegm 
Lacon. (64) Idem, ibid. (65) Plut. in vit. Agefil. 
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The Athenians, however, took fuch meafures as hindered 
his fucceeding immediately. Thimbro,w ho commanded the 
Lacedemonian troops in Afia,for a time did good fervice, . 
but at laft was defeated and (lain ; Teleutias, however, 
gained fome advantages at fea, and having extremely fright- , 
ed the city of Athens by an attempt on the Pyraeum, in- 
clined that city to a peace, to which indeed hardly any of 
the Grecian ftates were now averfe. ; As for Sparta, not- 
withstanding her late victories, (he found the expence of 
the war fo heavy, that it forced her both to wifh and to 
feek for peace ; the Athenians, terrified with their late lof- 
fes, recollected the fatal iflue of the Pelpponnefian war, 
and defired to be rid of this, left its, end (hotild prove no 
better ; the Argives, finding that all their artifices would . 
avail no longer, but that the war would find a place, in 
their country as well as elfewhere, wiflied a general pacifi- , 
cation might take place for their, own particular intereft. 

The Perfian king had alfo his own profit in view, he ftoqd . 
in need of Greek mercenaries for carrying on his wars, and ? 
thefe were not to be had at a time when Greece flood in 
need of all her fubje&s : He therefore fignjfied to Teriba- . 
zus, who immediately communicated the difpatches to the, 
Greeks, the terms whereon the king defired the peace 
mould be made ; they were thefe : That the cities in Afia, 
witlr the iflands of Clazomene and Cyprus, (hould remain 
to him; that all the other ftates, fmall and great, mould, 
be left free, except only Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, 
which, having been time immemorial fubjecl: to the Athe- 
nians, {hould remain fo ; that fuch as refufed to embrace 
this peace, Ihould be compelled to accept it by force of > 
arms. At flrft the Thebans abfolutely refufed to comply, 
be.caufe the government of Boeotia. was taken from them ; 
but, Agefilaus making great preparations to invade them, 
they in the end were forced to ; accede ; the Argives too 
quitted Corinth, to which .the exiles returned, and every: 
thing elfe was done which the Spartans defired. Such was 
the peace which from its author was ftiled the peace of An- 
taicidas, whereby the fovereignty of Greece indeed was in 

a manner 

king Agefilaus's inveterate hatred againft the Thebans (66). As 
to the fate of Antalcidas, we (hall have occafion to mention it in 
the text, and {hail .therefore put an end to this note here. 



(66) Xenophon, Hellen. lib. v. Diodor. Sicul.lib. xv. 
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a manner guarantied to Sparta, but upon very diftionoura- 
ble terms ; the Greek cities in Afia being entirely aban- 
doned to the Perfian, notwithstanding all the promifes that 
had been made them, and that Agefilaus himfelf had fought 
in their quarrel 6 . This flow of fuccefs made the Lacede- 
monians lofe all temper, infomuch* that, on the conclufion 
of the peace, they began to think of punifhirtg with feveri- 
ty fuch as had injured them, or fuch as they had fufpecled 
during the war, as if the dominion of Greece' had been a 

fmall thing, if their new fubje&s did not feel the preffure 
of their government e * The firft who experienced the 
weight of their refentment were the Mantineans, though 
they had heen their confederates and had done them* great 
fervices. The Spartans, to have a pretence for making 

war, very modeftly directed them to quit their city, and to 
retire into the five villages which had ferved their forefa- 
thers, where they might be fure to enjoy peace themfelveSj 
and not give any umbrage to their neighbours 5 this being 
refufed, Agefipolis Was fent with an army againft them, 
for Agefilaus did not care to command againft his old friends 
and acquaintance ; Agefipolis befieged the city all the fum< 

mer, but when winter drew on, the Lacedsemonians dam- 
med up the current of the river, which thereupon rofe to 
fuch a height in the city, as either to overflow, or throw 
down their houfes, and this compelled the Mantinearfe to 
fubmit to the conditions prefcribed to them by Sparta, and to' 
retire to their old villages from that noble city which they 
had fo long enjoyed. The Phliafians were the next, it 
was objected to them, that they had exiled fome of their 

own citizens who were in the intereft of Sparta 5 thefe 

therefore they were con drained to receive again, and to do 
whatever elfe the Spartans required of them d . The Olyti" 
thians were in the third place to be chaftifed, becaufe they 
were become powerful ; to fay the truth, there never wa» 

a commonwealth which imitated Sparta fo nearly as did this 
of Olynthus ; for under pretence of freeing the Macedonian 
cities from the tyranny of Amyntas, they conquered moft 
of them and kept them to themfelves ; the Acanthians and 

Apollonian* 



b Xenophon. lib. v. Diodor. lib. xiv. Plut. in vit. Agefil, 
& Artaxerx. Corn. Nepos, in vit. Agefil. c Diodor. Sicul. 
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Apolloniansfignified to the government of Sparta, that in 

a very mdrt fpace they muft be conftrained either to take 
arms againft Olynthus, or fubmit to her and fight under 
her banners ; Eudamidas was fent to affift them with two 
thoufand men, he marched into Thrace, where he did 
great fervicc, expecting his brother Phcebidas, who was 
railing a great army and had orders to follow him ; but he, 
paffing through Thebes, in his march had it betrayed to 
him by Archias and Leontidas, whereupon he feized the 
citadel called Cadmsea and put a ftrong garrifon into it j 
this was an open violation of the peace, »and an act in its 
nature mod flagrantly unjuft 5 yet Agefilaus protected its 

author, either from an over- weening paffion for his own 

country, or out of an implacable averfion to the Thebans. 
On his motion therefore Sparta abetted Phcebidas, and 



transferred the government of Thebes to Archias and Le- 
Ontidas who had put it into his hands ; an act highly dif- 
pleafing to the Greeks, and made them very apprehenfive 
of the power of Sparta e . Teleutias was feht to command 
in Thrace, with ftrict orders to reduce the Olynthians at 
all events, which he fet about fo eagerly, that going int 
perfon to the affiftance of fome of his troops, who were re- 
pulfed by the Olynthians, he expofed his whole army to a 
great lofs, and was himfelf (lain upon the fpot. Agefipolis, 
asfoon as the news- reached Lacedaemon, wasdifpatched to 
fupply his place j he fought with great fuccefs, reduced 
Torone, a ftrong city in thofe parts, and brought the O- 
lynthians into great ftreights ; but in the midft of his con- 
queft a fever attacked him, and carried him off in a few 
days. He was a prince of great worth, but of a very mild 
temper, which gave Agefilaus room to grow upon him, 
and to make him fubfervient to his purpofes, fo that he 
made no great figure in the ftate ; yet he died not unre- 
gretted, the people forrowing for the lofs of one who al* 

ways treated them with kindnefs, and Agefilaus expreffing 
great concern for a collegue, with whom he had lived long, 
and without any difference f . 

Agefipolis having no children was fucceeded by his bro- 
ther Clcombrotus* but he did not fucceed him in the com- 



nun* w - 
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mand of the army, which was intrufted with one Poly- 
biades, who in a fliort fpace reduced the Olynthians to fuch 
diflrefs that they were compelled to make a treaty with the 
Spartans, whereby they undertook to have the fame friends 
and enemies with them, and to follow them as aflbciates 



whi.therfoever they mould lead them in their wars s. The 



Phliafians having given fome new offence, by' not treating 
the exiles whom the Spartans had reftored with the refpeft 
which it was thought they deferved, Agefilaus marched a- 
gainft them with a great army, at which, however, they 
were not fo much terrified, but that they made a very vi- 
gorous refiftance, and defended their city for a very long 
time ; at laft war and famine brought them fo low, that 
they were conftrained to yield at difcretion, whereupon 
commiflioners were named, part Spartans, part of their own 
exiles, . to determine which of the citizens fhould have 
mercy, and which mould be put to death. Thus did Sparta 
govern with pride and cruelty thofe whom (he had moft un- 
juftly brought under her dominion ; for by the peace of 
Antalcidas fhe had engaged, that all the cities fhould be 
left to their freedom. Such Thebans, as could not endure 

to fee their country in flavery, had privately fled to Athens; 
but, entertaining a correfpondence in their native country, 
they found means to be admitted fecretly, and, having 
{tabbed the chief men of the oppofite party, aflumed the 
adminiftration to themfelves. The Spartans upon this fent 
Cleombrotus their new king, at the head of a great army. » 



to reftore things to their former condition, in which, how- 
ever, he had no great fuccefs h . At his return he left a 
garrifon under the command of Sphodrias at Thefpe, as well 
to encourage the Thebans in the Spartan intereft, as to 

awe the adjacent country and lay it under contribution; 

this Sphodrias, either of his own accord, or, as Ibme fay, 
prompted thereto by the artifice of the Thebans, attempted 
to feize the Pyrseum, which drew the Athenians into the 

quarrel. Sparta might eafily have ridded herfelf of this new 

enemy, if me had acted juftly, and punifhed Sphodrias as 
he deferved. But here again, king Agefilaus, being pre- 
vailed on by his fon, interpofed and protected the criminal; 
this effectually induced the Athenians to engage in tfie 

league formed againft Sparta : upon which Agefilaus was 

. . . forced 
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orced to undertake the command again, though he was 
how at that age when the law excufed him; he invaded 
Ba;otia, but with little fuccefs, Chabrias the Athenian hav- 
ing taught the Thebans to fight iii much better order than 
they had heretofore done. Towards the end of the cam- 
paign, Ph&bidas, who had been the author of this war, 
Was killed with three hundred horfe; the next year Cleom- 
brotus marched againft the Boeotians, but the Athenians 

and Thebans difputing his paflage, he was con {trained to 

return. At fea the Spartans were beaten by Timotheus 
the fon of Conoh, arid in (hort all things began to decline, 
notwithstanding the utmoft care of Agefilaus, ori_whonx 
Antalcidas revenged himfelf, for fome fmart thing|Jhe had 
faid of him, When he negotiated the peace in Perfia ; for 
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the king returning home wounded by the Thebans, the 




ftatefman cried out, You are properly rewarded, Agefilaus, 
for teaching thefe Thebans to fight whether they would or 
no 1 . In the beginning of the hundred and firft olympiad, 

Artaxerxes king of Perfia laboured exceedingly in making 
peace among the Greeks, becaufe, having the reduction of 
Egypt in his eye, he ftoOd in heed of their ailiftance 5 in 
littia more than a year he accompliflied it, if thar can be 
faid to be accomplimed which was of fo fhort continuance. 
The Thebans Would never accept the peace, and the re 
of the cities had very little regard to it, fuch feeds of dif- 
cord being now fown as could not be rooted out. The 
Lacedaemonians had every -where eftablifhed while they 
were in power ah oligarchical government, which in con- 
fequertce of this peace being in many places overthrown 
the people, as it Was natural for them, began to tyrannic 
over their late matters, and to treat them with as little 
juftice how they Were degraded, as they had ufed towards 
them when in pov/er. The Perfian king ft ill wrought for 
the bringing about a fettled tranquillity, Which, in the 
eginning of the hundred and fecond olympiad, feemed to 

be nearly efTec"ted $ the Athenians concurring heartily with 
the Lacedaemonians, and (hewing no fort of countenance" 
towards the Thebans, who ftill refufed to hear of peace, 
becaufe the Spartans infilled they mould fet the cities of 
Bceotia at liberty. In this oppofition they were chiefly 
encouraged by Epaminondas, who demanded, that before 
the Lacedaemonians gave laws to others, they fhould mew 

I i i ' a proper 
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a proper regard to thefe maxims or equity themfelves 
giving up Meffenia to its antient proprietors and fetting 
Laconia free k . This violently incenfed Sparta, and at the 



fame time did not a little offend Athens, who could not 
bear to Tee the Thebans act: independently, who had here- 
tofore either followed their banners, or thofe of Sparta, 
Cleombrotus with an army of twelve thoufand men was 
fent into Boeotia ; Epaminondas feized the paflages through 
which he intended to have entered, and forced him tq 
march' round, which he did, and at length penetrated into 
Boeotia from the fide next Phocis, and advancing towards 




LeuVtr^ encamped his army in the plains in that 

Botarhood. The Thebans were greatly difpirited at the 
fight of his numerous army, and the rather, becaufe many 
evil omens had happened at their marching from home ; yet 

Epaminondas prevailed in a council of war, and carried the 

queftion to fight the enemy ; in the interim, Jafon, a, 
powerful prince of ThefFaly, arrived with a thoufand horfe 
and fifteen hundred foot, which he brought to aiftft the 
Thebans, though on his arrival he ftrove to make peace, 
and by his endeavours procured a truce to be actually con* 
eluded. As Cleombrotus was about to retire out of Boeotia* 
he met Archidamus ion of Agefilaus, coming with a great 
reinforcement from Sparta ; thefe princes, without any re- 
gard to the truce, refolved to march back to Leuclra in 
order to fall on the Boeotians, where they found Epami- 
nondas and his troops ready to receive them 5 that great ge- 
neral, though he knew himfelf to be inferior to the ene- 
my, refolved to have none to ferve under him in the day 
of battle, who were not thoroughly inclined to conquer > he 
therefore made proclamation, that all who defired to depart 
might do fo, which permiflion the Thefpians and fome 
others embraced 5 this done, he difpofed his army in battalia* 

placing all his chofen troops in one wing, and thofe he Ieaft 
depended on in the other ; the former he commanded in 
perfon, to the latter he gave directions, that when they 
und the enemies charge too heavy, they mould retire 
leifurely, fo as to expofe to them a floping front. Cleom- 
brotus and Archidamus advanced to the charge with great 
vigour, but as they prefled on theTheban wing which retirr 
ed, they gave Epaminondas an opportunity of charging them 

both in flank and front, which he did with fuch vigour, 

that 
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that the Spartans began £0 give way, efpecially after Cleom- 
brotus was flain, whofe dead body, however, they recover- 
ed; at length they were totally defeated, chiefly by the 
Ikill and conduct of the Theban general, who did mighty 
execution upon them, four thoufand being killed on the 
field of battle, whereas the Thebans did not lofe 
three hundred. Such was the fatal battle of Leu&ra, 
wherein the Spartans loft the empire of Greece, which they 

had held now near five hundred years K 

When the ephori had the news of this dreadful and un- Agcfipoli* 
expected defeat, they were fuperintending the Gymnic fo- fucceeds 

lemnities, and though they evidently faw what the confe 

quences would be of this mighty lofs, yet they did not in- Y^r after 
terrupt or adjourn the feftival, contenting themfelves with the^Flood, 
fending advice to their relations of the names of thofe who y e „ be f ore . 
had fallen in the battle. It was at this time that the Spar-chrift, 371* 
tan virtue (hone with greateft luftre; the fathers, mothers^ 
and thofe who were neareft of kin to fuch as were killecj, 
aflembled the next morning, fliook each other by the hand, 
applauding the courage of their children, while the relati- 
ons of thofe who had efcaped from the battle hid themfelves 
among the women; or, if they were obliged to go abroad, 
appeared in tattered cloaths, with their arms folded, and 
their eyes fixed on the ground. Common people cried out, 
that now the oracle was accomplished, which forbid them 
to admit of ^a lame king, fince under the fovereignty of 
Agefilaus this direful misfortune had overtaken them. 
However, in regard to his great abilities and the little hopes 
they had of Agefipolis the fon of Cleombrotus, who was a 
perfon but of very mean parts, they appointed Agefilaus 
dictator, or rather legiflator, giving him a power over the 

laws, for this reafon ; fucn as fled from battle were by them 
degraded from their honours, conftrained to appear in gar- 
ments patched with divers colours, to wear their beards half 
fhaved, half unfliaved, and. to fuffer any to beat them who 
pleafed without refiftance ; to execute this at prefent was 
abfolutely inexpedient, power was therefore given to Age- 
filaus to new-mold the constitution as he thought fit. 
But that great prince gave on this occafion fuch a proof of 
his wifdom, as fhewed he was worthy of the truft repofed 
in him ; fuch a proof as Plutarch confefles fet him above 
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com'parifon, and which indeed can never be fufficiently ad- 
mired. He came out of the temple very gravely into the 

afTembly, and by one mort fentence reftored ; tKe 




peace, preferved fuch as were under appre 
: the fame time faved the Lycurgic' inftitute 




fentence runs thus ; Let the laws fleep this day, 
morrow let them refume their full vigour* 1 ". ' Then," oljj 

and lame as he was, he affembled an army which he led 
put .into the territories of the Arcadians, and purpofely 
avoiding an engagement, after ravaging the country and 
taking a town or two, he returned home, being con tent to 
fhew his countrymen that the fortune of Sparta was not en- 
tirely loft. Some time after this a peace was concluded ; 
Mantinaeans took this opportunity of rebuilding their city, 
which exceedingly vexed the Laeedaemonians, who at length 
not able to contain themfelves, ipvaded them j but the 
Mantinaeans, fhutting themfelves up in their iiew city, re- 

fufed to hazard their fafety by a pitched battle. The Ar- 
cadians about the fame time built the great city of Mega? 
lopolis, to which from all their villages they repaired ; this 

too offended the Lacedaemonians, who thereupon invaded 
Arcadia, and flew Lycomedes the Mantinaean, general of 
Arcadia, with two hundred men 5 this broke the fpirit of 
the Arcadians, who thereupon fent to Athens for ' relief, 
but being denied there,, they made their application (o 
Thebes, from whence Epaminondas and Pelopidas were 





fent with a great army to their aftiftance; when they were 
come into Arcadia, and found themfelves at the head of fit*: 
ty thoufand men, they knew not what to do, the eneniy 
bein<? retired : at laft it was refolved to invade Lacbnia, 3 
thing hitherto unattempted which accordingly they 
and, under the aufpice of Epaminondas, appeared before 
arta ' itfelf, which then had never heard of war in its 
ighbourhood ; in this defperate fituation of things, Age* 
filaus took the command upon himfelf, difpofing the citizens 

with fuch (kill, and oppofing the enemy where- ever they 
attempted to enter, with fuch numbers, that Epaminon- 
das, notwithftanding he greatly defired it, found it impoift* 
ble to attack the place, but was conftrained to retire 

wafting the country as he marched ofF n . In the mid ft P* 
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thefe, misfortunes a very dangerous -confpiracy broke out, 
two hundred of the rebels feizing the temple of Diana at 
Iflbrion. The Spartans would have immediately attacked 
them and put them to the fword, but Agefilaus, not know- 
ing how far the contagion might reach, prevented them ; 
and havingonly one fervant near him, went in perfon to 
the place, to which when he drew near, he called out, 
Sirs, you miftook my orders, I did hot direct you to go all 
in one place, but that fome of you fhould go here, and 
fome there. The confpirators hearing this believed they 
were not difcovered, and therefore feparating immediately 
went to the pofts which he afligned them ; thus feparated 
they were eafily feized, and being conducted to examina- 
tion were afterwards put to death the fame night, without 
any refpeft had to the ordinary forms of law. Epamindri- 
das, when he quitted the territories of Sparta, left behind 
him fuch a mark of his virtue and magnanimity, as is fcarce 
to be parallelled in hiftory ; he rebuilt the city of MefFene^ 

and recalling the antient inhabitants of MefTenia from the 

feveral countries where they had taken refuge, he reftored 
them to the /pofTeffion of their antient patrimony, after they 
had loft it three hundred years. It is remarkable, that thefe 
Meflenians, notwithftanding their difperfion, preferved the 
old Doric dialect, which continued to be fpoke amongft 
them to the times of Paufanias, the geographer and hifto- 
rian. When Epaminondas had accomplished this, he offer-- 
ed the Lacedaemonians peace, on condition that they quit- 
tea\ all pretentions to Meflenia and left Laconia free, which 
terms were rejected with fcorn °. The prefent diftrefs of 
Sparta obliged her to fue for affiftance to her rival Athens, 
which, whether from a principle of generofity or vain glo- 
ry is uncertain, was readily fent them under the command 
of Iphicrates, who in this expedition was fo unlucky as to 

lofe a great part of his reputation ; the military prudence 
of Epaminondas putting it out of his power to effect any 

thing to the prejudice of the army under his command. The 
next year the war continued with as great warmth as ever, 
Epaminondas being fent with a great army to join the Ar<- 
cadians, Argives, and Eleans, who were in arms in Pelo- 
ponnefus ; the Lacedaemonians in the mean time applied 

themfelves affiduoufly to all the methods that could be de-r 
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vifed for reftoring their affairs. They follicited their allies* 
they manumitted fuch of the Helotes as were willing td 
take arms, they fought the afiiftance of the Athenians, and 
even of Dionyfius the Sicilian, who ordered fwo thoufand 
Gauls and Spaniards to hold themfelves in readinefs to be 
tranfported into Greece as foon as the feafon would permit. 
In the interim, the Lacedaemonian army, confiding of 
twenty thoufand men, fortified the pafles at the i fibrous, 
and, having ftrongly retrenched themfelves, determined to 
abide there, in order to hinder Epaminondas and bis The- 
bans from entering Peloponnefus. But this hope was vain, 
for though the Theban army was far inferior in number, 

yet Epaminondas, having confidered the extent of their 
works, and that they Were apparently weakeft where the 
Spartans were pofted, determined at all events to attack 
them there, which he did with fuch vigour, that he forced 
their lines, and broke into Peloponnefus, where he wafted 
the country, reduced Sicyon and fome other cities, and af 

terwards marched to Corinth, which be had alfo taken if 

it had not been for Chabrias the Athenian, who, being cor* 

dially in the intereft of Sparta, defended the place fo well) 

that Epaminondas was forced to retire. Here the Gaul* 
and Spaniards, who were by this time come from Sicily, 'did 
great fervice, and in the end of the fummer, being bound 
fully rewarded, returned home p . 
T"> a cad!- The Lacedaemonians, though they were ftill defirousof 
mted peace, continued to make as great preparations as ppffible 
nuf rChlda ^porting the war. Agefdaus affifted them with his 
Year after counfels $ Cleomenes, who fucceeded his brother A gefipo* 
the flood, lis after a year's reign, difebarged the functions of firft ma* 
gg| o ^ rhr;/} gifcrate, Archidamus the fon of Agefilaus having the chief 

command of their armies. In the firft year of the hun» 
dred and third olympiad, this prince having drawn together 
a confiderable body of Spartans, and their allies, and being 
affiled by Cifiidas general in chief of Dionyfius's forces* 
marched into Arcadia in order to revenge his country for 
the many inroads, which within a few years before they had 
fufFered from the Arcadians* Having taken Garyae and put 
t^ofe he took therein to the fword, he projected ftill greater 
cbnquefts, till on a fudden all his attempts were checked by 




of Ciffidas, that, his commiflion being expired 
he could a£t often fively no longer 3 in confequence of which 
declaration he immediately withdrew. But in his retreat 



finding 
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finding himfelf in danger of being furrounded by theMeffe- 
nians, he fent to Archidamus to befeech his ajfliftance j the 
Spartan immediately marched with all his forces to the re- 
lief of his ally, and on his arrival fell with fuch vigour on 
the Arcadians and their allies, that he utterly defeated them 

with the flaughter of no lefs than ten thoufand men, with-? 

out fo much as one Spartan heing flain j whereby the pre*? 
diction of the priefts at Dodona is faid to have been fulfilled 
(hey having declared, when Archidamus marched, that this 
war would end without any mourning of the Lacedaemo- 
nians q . Some time after this Epaminondas broke in again^ 
notwithftanding all the care that could be taken, into Pefc* 

ponnefus, yet without doing any great mifchief ; the endea- 
vours of the Perfian king having difpofed almoft all Greece 
to think of peace, which with much ado was effected, after 
the Laconian or Boeotic war had lafted about five years, in 

which if Agefilaus was to blame, for having through his ha- 
tred of the Thebans been a principal author thereof ; yet 

the great fervices he did his country therein, and his pr#* 

fervirig the city of Sparta from being taken by a numerous 
and vi&orious enemy, were fuch reparations, that we may 
juftly- commend the Spartans for overlooking the failings 
of their prince, and making life of thofe high qualities which 
were alone capable of preferring them. We have been 
led to this obfervation from the nature of this hiftory, which 
ihews how foon the haughtinefs of any ftate can raife up er 
nemies enough to pull it down, and how far the wifdom of 
a fingle perfon may be capable of conferving and reftoring a 
deje&ed and defeated nation both to fpirits and power r . In 
the fecond year of the hundred and fourth olympiad, there 
broke out new commotions in Peloponnefus, the Tegetaeans 
and Mantinseans making war on each other ; the former re- 
quefting the aid of the Thebans, the latter of the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Athenians, gave occafion thereby to a new and fa- 
tal controverfy ; for Epaminondas, at the head of a great ar- 
my marching to the affiftance of his allies, had notice, that 
Agefilaus, with the whole power of Sparta, was in full 
march to join the enemy ; whereupon conceiving in him- 
felf that Sparta muft be left naked, he dir«£ed his march 
thither with the utmoft diligence. Xenophon himfelf ac- 



knowledges, that this meafure was fo well taken, and fo 

briflcly 
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brifkly purfued, that nothing could have prevented his fur 




prizing the' place $• but by accident a perfon gave notice of 
his march to Agefilaus, who thereupon difpatched a courier 
to Sparta to delire the citizens to. be? on (their guard 3 . Ar- 
chidamus no fooner received his father's difpatch, tfeanJie 
made all proper difpofitions for the defence of the place • 
the old men and boys he placed on the tops of houfes, that 
they might incommode the Thebans by throwing tiles and 
ftones ; fuch as were capable of bearing arms he pofted in 

all the avenues of the city, fo that when Epaminondas 
came, he had the mortification to fee that his defign was 
difcovered, and it was impoffible for him to' think of en- 
tering without great efFufion of blood ;' notwithstanding 






this, he attacked the place, but was received fb warmly 
that he was obliged to retire ; yet Archidamus followih 
him gave an opportunity to the Thebans to revenge the 
death of their countrymen, which they did by cutting ofFa 
great number of Spartans, who had thus needlefly expofed 

themfelves by an unwary purfuit/ Epaminondas, : to ma& 

himfelf amends for this fuccefslefs attempt, marched dired 

to furprize Mantinaea, which he rightly conje 
would be left naked by Agefilaus's march to the relief of 

Yet here again an accident defeated all' his wif- 

dorn ; fix thoufand Athenian fuccours were juft landed in 
Peloponnefus, and entered Mantinaea the very day that he 

attacked it. Thefe being frefh and full of fpirits, had the 
better of his horfe, and forced him to abandon his defign s . 
Thefe mifcarriages funk deep into the bofom of this great 

general^ who reflecting that his commiflion was about to 

expire, and that, if he retired out of Peloponnefus without 

■efTecling any thing, he fhould not only lofe his own glory, 
but that authority alfo to which he had raifed his country \ 
he determined, for the prefervation of both thefe, t( 
a battle at all events. When therefore he underftood that 

* 

Asefilaus at the head of the Lacedaemonians and Arcadians 




with the reft of the allies, being no lefs than twenty thou- 
fand foot and two thoufand horfe, were arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Mantinaea, he led forth his army, ana 
having drawn it up in* battaliia, marched off towards the 

of Tegea, as if he intended to .encamp there ; but 



a fudden altering the difpofition of his line to give it the 



form of a v/edge, he marched fuddenly back and fell upon 



the 
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the allies, when they expe&ed no fuch matter 5 the con- 
funon was fo great, that the Thebans would have acquired 
a very eafy victory, if Epaminondas, charging the Lacede- 
monians, had not expofed his perfon top much 5 for they, 
knowing well that the whole power of Thebes was center- 
ed in this Tingle man, covered him with darts, many of 



— ^^^^ * * 

which he pulled out of his flefh, and returned upon thofe 

whp difcharged them j at laft one Anticiates a Spartan 

ftruck him into the breaft with a javelin with fuch a force, 
jthat it broke and left the jron flicking therein, whereupon 
jie fell down, which occafioned a new conteft for his body, 

and in this with much 'ado his countrymen were victorious, 
.though with the. lofs of , their beft officers. All G 
looked with concern on the iflue of this bufinefs, which 
w,as this ; that the contending parties, fearing the continu- 
ance of fo bloody a war, unanimoufly:ftruck up a general 

peace, excepting only the Lacedaemonians, who 
ftarfce of AgefiTaus refufed to become parties thereto, be- 
cause the MefTenians were comprehended therein 1 ; "■ for 



which he is juftly cenfured by Plutarch, who was likewife 



no lefs difpleafed at the laft actions of his life, which weire 

thefe. Finding that the Perfian was no longer inclined to 
Sparta, he confented for the fake of a large fubfidy given 

to his country by Tachos king of Egypt to go in perfon ,tp 

command the Greek mercenaries he had in his fervice^ 

therefor a time he was of great ufe to the prince, at 

whofe requeft he went into Egypt ; but at length, either 
to gratify his own refentment, or becaufe he thought it 
more advantageous to his country, he.deferted him and 

fided with his competitor $ from whom having received >a 

large fum of money for his good fervices, he embarked rn 
order to return into Peloponnefus ; but being by contrary 
winds forced on the African more, he died after a 
illnefs, rather of age and fatigue than of any other diftem- 
pers, when he had attained the eighty-fourth year of his 
life, and hacl reigned forty-one years, leaving behind him 

a wife prince, a great captain, and a pafli- 
pnate lover of his country u (R). 

Archi. 
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. (R) If it may be juftly efteemed a happinefs to a great king to 
nave his actions recorded by writers of eminent abilities, no prince 
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Archidamus A RC hid AM us fucceeded to his father Agefilaus ; 
Agefipolis. Was Decome tne darling of the people for the glorious 
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Befor'eChrift of Greece ever was happier in this refpeft than Agefilaus : Xeno. 

phon, the bell hiftorian of his age and the companion of Agefi. 
laus's labours, was likewife the compiler of them. His Grecia 




hiftory contains a very particular narration of the king's exploits, 
and his oration in praife of Agefilaus is a panegyric worthy of the 
character of that prince and of its writer. Biodorus the Sicilian 
hath alfo a very copious account of the tranfadtions of this king of 
Sparta ; befides which and the tranferipts that have been made 
from antient Greek writers by tranflators and epitomizers, we 
have his life written by Plutarch, and again by Cornelius Nepos. 
His expedition into Egypt, when he was eighty years old aind up. 
wards, is to be the fubjeel: of this note ; this let us take from 
Plutarch, who hath given us the detail of this expedition with pe- 
culiar exaftnefs. (f As foon as he arrived in Egypt all the great 
« ' officers of the kingdom came to pay their compliments to him 
« c at his landing ; his reputation being fo great had raifed the ex* 
* ' pectation of the whole country which did flock in to fee him 
«' but when they found, inftead of the great prince whom they 
«« looked for, a little old man of contemptible prefence, without 
«« all ceremony lying down upon the grafs, his hair uncombed, 
«' and his cloaths thread-bare, they fell into a laughter and (com 
*« of him, crying out, that the old proverb was now made good, 
*' The mountain had brought forth a moufe. They were much 
«« fcandalized at his infenfibility and rudenefs (as they thought it), 
4( who when the prefents, ufually offered to ftrangers of diftinfti- 
«' on, were made him of all manner of provifions, took only the 
*' meal, the calves, and the geefe, but rejected the fweet-meats, 
*' the confections, and perfumes 5 and when they did urge him to 
4f the acceptance of them, he faid, They might carry them to 
u his flaves the Helotes. Theophraftus faith, that he was taken 
with nothing he faw in Egypt fo much as with the Papyrus, fo 
proper for garlands by reafon of the fmoothnefs and pliantnefs 
(t of its rind ; and when he left Egypt, he defired the king to 
" let him carry fome of it home with him. When he joined 
u with Tachos, he found his expedation of being generaliffimo 
u fruftrated : Tachos referved that place for himfelf, making 
' ' Agefil aus only captain of the band of mercenaries, and Cha- 

*' brias, the Athenian, admiral. This was the iirft occafion of 
" his difcontent ; but there followed others: He being daily 
« £ tried with the infolence and vanity of this Egyptian, was ^t 
" length forced to attend on him into Phoenicia, in a condition 
« much below his fpirit and dignity, which, notwithftanding, & 

" was obliged to digeft for a while, till he had an opportunity ;ot 
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victory he had obtained over the Arcadians, and which* 
becaufe no Spartan fell therein, they trarifmitted to pos- 
terity 




«' Ihewing his refentment. It was foon afforded him by Neftana- 
" bis, Tachos's own nephew and a great captain under him, 
*' who took an occalion to fall off from his uncle, and was pro- 
** claimed king by the Egyptians. This man invited Agefilaus to 

" his party, and the like he did to €habrias, offering great re- 
«' wards to both. Tachos had quickly intelligence of this, and 
t( had then recourfeto all the fubmifiive methods he could think 
M of, in order to engage both Agefilaus and Chabrias to his inte^ 
«« reft j the latter readily yielded to his entreaties, and endea- 
** voured all he could to perfuade Agefilaus, but he pretended 

depend wholly on the orders which mould be fent him from 
arta, whither both the Egyptian princes had difpatched em- 
bafladors. The Lacedaemonians left; the whole matter to Age- 
«« filaus, directing him to what was moft for the profit of the 
" commonwealth ; whereupon he immediately changed fides and 
" carried off all the mercenaries with him. He had not been long 
* f in the fervice of Ne&anabis before a certain Mendefian fet up 
" his claim to the Egyptian kingdom, and brought a hundred 
*• thoufand men at his heels to fupport it. He attempted to 
tamper with Agefilaus, of which Ne£tanabis having notice be- 
gan to fufpecl; him, and his fufpicion encreafed when Agefilaus 
advifed him to fight this multitude immediately 5 he took quite 
a different method, retiring into a ftrong city, and (hutting up 
himfelf and his troops therein, the Mendefian advancing in- 
verted the place immediately, and began to fink a ditch, and 
throw up intrenchments all round the place, Ne&anabis all 
on a fudden talked of fighting, being afraid of being cooped 
up, and ftarved out ; but Agefilaus oppofed it, for which the 
Greeks blamed him, and the Egyptians called him traitor 
but he bore all with patience being aftiamed of changing fides 
a fecond time. At laft, when the enemy had almoft perfected 
their works and only a narrow aperture was left, Agefilaus 
" went to Ne&anabis and addreiTed him thus : Now, young 
" man, you have an opportunity of faving yourfelf ; your ene- 
mies have been all this time working for you ; if you ifiue out 
with your forces, you will eafily beat thofe who guard the 
gap which is yet open ; and as for the reft, their own works 
will hinder them from furrounding us. Ne&anabis, admiring 
his wifdom, exactly followed his advice, by which means he 
routed his competitor, and leaving the condud of the war for 
the future to Agefilaus, he quickly fubdued all his enemies, 
and fettled him firmly on the throne. After this being eagerly de- 
firous of doing ftill fomething more for the fervice of his coun- 
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terity by the name of the tearlefs battle. In his reigtf 



broke out the Phocian, or facrecf war, wherein he Tided 

witli the Phocians at the perfuafiori* as fome writers {zy i 
of his wife Dinicha. Others affirm, that not only his wife 
and himfelf were wrought on by the bribes of the Pho- 



cians, but even the: ephori, the fenafe, and the whole 
republic of Sparta ; but though he efpoufed their quarrel,, 
yet he was far from countenancing their cruelty, which 
on the contrary he openly condemned and opppfed. When 
Philip king of Macedon began to intereft himfelf much 
in the affairs of Greece, and to take highly upon him 

for the many victories he had gained, Archidamus isfaid 
to have fent him this melFage ; Sir, If you will be pleafed 
to meafureyour fhadow, you won't find it a whit longer 
than it was before. He was by no means pleafed with 
the cuftoms of his country, but on the contrary thought 
them burthenfome and rigorous, afFe&ing to live freely 
and without reftraint, fuppofing, that it did not at all 
afFe£r. a man's honefty, if he eat i. good dinner/: For this 
reafon he Was glad of an opportunity to leave 
and of refiding in a foreign country, where he might live 

as he would, without offending the laws or giving fcandat 

to his fubjecls ; the TTarentines therefore requefting aid 

of the Lacedaemonians for their fupport , againft their 
neighbours, Archidamus very readily offered to command 
the forces that were decreed them, and pafiing on this oeca- 
fionover into Italy, he was there flain-near the city of Man- 
donium after having reigned fifteen years y his ftatue was' 
erected at the temple of Jupiter Olympus, an honour which 
none of the Spartan kings had done them except hirftfelf; 
which Paufanias fuppofes was conceded to him, becaufe he 
died fighting againfi the Barbarians, and did not receive 

° ° tbofe 
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** carrying with him among other rich; prefents a gratuity of two 

*' hundred and thirty talents, as a free gift from Ne&anabis to 
• e the ftat'e of Sparta. In this voyage he died, and for want of 
" honey, which the Spartans were wont to ufe in embalming,- 
his fervants wrapped his body in wax, arid brought it fafe to 
" Sparta'*. Xenophon has taken much pains to vindicate even 
fiis deferting Tachos, which Plutarch juftly treats as an aft of 
treachery, proceeding, as he tells us plainly, froni the Spartan 
maxim,, that all things are juft that are profitable to one's country 
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thofe feoulchral honours which had been given to all his pre- 



deceflc 




the fon of Archidamus fucceeded his father 5 he 



was a prince of g 



and magnanimity; he in his^^g?' 




youth had been fent embaflador to Philip of Macedon, who the Flood, 
feeing him alone, whereas all other cities fent many depu- * 6 53- 
puties, faid with an air of contempt, What ! from Sparta ^ 
but one ? Why, Sir, faid Agis, I was fent but to one Y > 
When afterwards one of the creatures of that prince told 
him, Philip will not fuffer yoti to fet your foot in any other 
part of Greece. It is a mercy, faid he, that we have a 
good deal of room at home z . During the reign of Alex- 
ander* tho* he hated the Macedonians, yet he did not think 
fit to expofe his country to ruin by oppofing them ; but 
when after the battle of IfTus abundance of mercenaries fled 
out of Perfia, he lifted them to the number of eight thou- 

fand, and openly declared for Darius ; from whom receiving 
money to pay his troops and a fleet, he failed over into Crete, 
part of which he fubdued. After the battle of Arbela he 



ftirred up all Greece to revolt, by fliewing them, that 

when Alexander had fubdued Perfia, they muft become a 
province of his empire, which Would be no lefs grievous to 
them, than if they had been fubdued by any of the former 
kings of Perfia ; for, as he rightly obferved, a Grecian 
king reigning in Perfia would be a Perfian to them ; be- 
fides, having been always free, he encouraged them to de- 
fend their freedom, while their capital enemy was yet afar 
off, and would be conftrained to manage the war by his 



lieutenants. The Greeks, roufed by thefe remonftrances, 
raifed an army of twenty thoufand foot and two thoufand 
horfe, of which when Antipater had notice, he compofed 
on any terms the difturbances in Thrace, and marched (trait 

Greece with forty thoufand men. Agis, however, .did 



not retire or lhun an engagement, fo that a decifive battle 
was quickly fought, wherein, after a glorious refiftance, 
the Spartans and their confederates were routed with the 
Iofs of five thoufand three hundred men, Antipater lofina; 
three thoufand five hundred alfo. Agis himfelf fell, but 
in a manner greatly to his honour ; for being covered with 
wounds he was borne by his foldiers out of the battle, tilt 

feeing them on the point of being furrounded, he com- 

manded 



x Diod, Sicul. lib. xvi. Strabon. Geogr. lib. vi. Plat. Apophthcg. 
Eacon. Paufan. Lacon. & Miffen. Julian. Orat. ii, > Pkt. 
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manded them to fet him down, and preferve themfelves 
for the future fervice of their country ; remaining then alone 
with his fword in his hand, he fought it out upon his knees, 
killing feveral of the Macedonians, till at laft he was iho( 
through the body with a dart \ Such was the glorious, 

death of this moft virtuous king, who died in defence of 

liberty and his country after a reign of nine years. Yet 
when Alexander heard of this engagement, he was vain 
enough to fay, While we are fighting Darius in Afia, 
there has been it feems a battle of mice in Arcadia b ? 
Eudamidas Agis was fucceeded by his fon Eudamidas, a prince of 

A C " edS 3 reat wifdom, moderation, and gentlenefs ; he governed 
Year after all his days in peace, and we have of confequence — L! - 
the Flood, of him on record, except certain inftances of his good 

Before ^ en ^ anc * S reat capacity for governing in thofe trouble- 
Chrift, 330. fome times wherein he lived. The death of Agis had fa 

much provoked the Lacedaemonians, that they were for 
carrying on a war againft Macedon at all events, which 
Eudamidas oppofed ; and when a certain Spartan addreffed 
him thus, Why, Sir, when all your citizens are for ^ 
war, do you alone advife them to continue in peace? 





Becaufe, anfwered the king, I would convince them of 
their miftake, Another magnifying the victories which 

had been obtained by their anceftors againft the Perfians, 



and encouraging them from thence to undertake a war 
againft Macedon, You think, Sir, fakl Eudamidas, that 

it is the fame thing to make war againft a thoufand 

iheep and againft fifty wolves. Coming into thefcbooi 
of Xenocrates the philofopher, and obferving that he was 
very old, he alked what was his profeffion, and foms 
body anfwering that he was a wife man who fought after 
Virtue, Alas ! faid he, Is he feeking it at thefe years \ 
When then will he make ufe of it ? When Alexander 
caufed it to be proclaimed throughout Greece, that a 
the exiles fhould return in fafety to their own cities, ex* 
cepting thofe of Thebes 5 This is a hard cafe, "*" 

Thebans, faid Eudamidas, but at the fame time very ho- 
nourable ; for it is evident, that Alexander fears you only 
of all the Greeks 0 . All thefe kings had for their col- 

legue Cleomenes the fon of Cleombrotus, who reigned 

very 






* Diodor. Sicui. lib. xviii. Curt. lib. vi. Juftin. lib. xii. Strab 
lib. viii. Paufan. Attic. b Diodor. lib, xviii. c Plut. Apophthegm 
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very long* but without doing any thing that was re- 



markable. . . m : 

Archidamus fucceeded his father Eudarnidasi as Areus Archidamu? 

the fon of Aerotatus did his grandfather Cleomen.es, but^ n f^ u3 

not without fome difpute ; his unele Cleonymus letting up s par ta. 
a title to the throne, though the people preferred the fon 
of the elder brother to the younger. Cleonymus, how? 
ever, retired to Pyrrhus, whom he brought with an army 
into his country to abett his caufe, notwithftanding that 
the ephori and fenate would have granted him any rea- 
fonable terms he could have afked. The Spartans. . fent 
Dercyllidas to meet him on the frontiers, and to expostu- 
late with him on the injuftice of his invafion ; but. Pyrrhus 
by one of his courtiers bid him carry this meflage to Sparta 
that they mould receive their king Cleonymus, or he 
would make them know that they were no better than, 
other men. Sir, anfwered Dercyllidas, If your matter is 
a god, we do not fear him, becaufe we have done.no 
wrong ; and if he is a man we do not fear him, becaufe; 
we are as good as he d . This expedition had well nigh, 
accomplifhed the ruin of Sparta, occafioning much more 
lofs thereto than either of the attempts of Epaminondas. 
It is our duty therefore to enter into a diftincl: detail 
thereof. Pyrrhus had with him twenty thoufand foot* 
two thoufand horfe, and twenty-four elephants. Areus 

was at this time in Crete, and the city was chiefly in- 
truded to the care of his fon Acrotatus, whofe amours 



had in a great meafure occafioned this war 5 for he had 



debauched Chelidonis the wife of Cleonymus his uncle.* 
which was one great reafon of his flying to Pyrrhus, 
whom he accompanied in this expedition. When they 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Sparta, which was very 
unexpected, the citizens flattering themfelves that their 
embafTadors would have obtained peace, certain intelli- 
gence was, brought to the king, that the city was fo 
meanly provided, and the people fo much amazed^ that 
without queftion it would fall almoft without trouble into 
his .hands. When this news came it was almoft evening* 
yet Cleonymus prefTed hard for their marching thither 
that night ; but the king, fearing that the .darknefs would 
afford an opportunity to the foldiers of poflefling them- 
felves of all the riches of Sparta> refufed to attack it til! 

day- light 5 
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day-light ; a thing fo little expected even by the Spartans 
themfelves, that in Cleonymus's houfe the Helotes were 
bufy in providing a fupper, not doubting, but Pyrrhus would 
take up his lodgings there. But when it was known, that 
his foldiers had pitched their camp near the walls, the fel 
iiate affembled to confider if any thing could be done for 
their prefervation ; and the firft refolution they came to 
Was, to fend the women immediately over into Crete, 
which refolution fome way taking wind, the Spartan ladies 
afTembled together, and having deputed Archidamia to carry 
"their fenttiments to the fenate, fhe entered the room with 
a fwbrd in her hand, addrefling the aflembly in thefe words: 
Do iiot, my lords, entertain fo mean an Opinion of the 
Spartan Women, as to fancy that they will ever out-live 
Sparta ; inltead of confidering whither we are to fly, con- 
fider what we are to do, and be allured we will undertake 
any thing for the fervice of our country c . Upon this it 

was irefolved to fink a trench direcHy oppoJite to the enemies 
camp, arid to defend the extremities thereof by burying wag- 
gons to their axle-trees, crofling each other, in order thereby 

to prevent the paflages of the elephants. When this work 
was begun, the women came out many of them in their 
ifhifts to affift the men in years who were employed in digg- 
ing ; for they Would not allow any of the young men to fatigue 
themfelves, left they mould be unable to fuftain the enemies 
charge in the morning. The dimenfions of the trench once 
fettled, which, fome tell us, were thefe, viz. the breadth fo 
cubits, thedepth four, and the length eight hundred feet; the 
women took a third part of it and engaged to iinifh it by 
morning f . When day began to break, and the troops of 
Pyrrhus were in motion, the Lacedaemonian ladies armed 
their men for the fight, reprefenting to them, as they were 
buckling their armour and putting their fpears into their 
hands, how glorious an opportunity they had of conquering 
the enemies of their country in the fight of their mo 
wives, and daughters, or of falling in its caufe. As for 

Chelidohis, fhe retired to her own houfe with a halter about 
her : heck, to fhe w, that if things went ainifs, fhe would 
rather end her own life, than live as;ain with her hufband. 

faw with amazement the labour his troops were 





to undergo ; however, he led them in perfon to the aflault 

where they fought with the utmoft fury againfl: the Spar* 

tains, who, confidering for what they fought, made a moft 

defperate 



f Plutarch, in vit. Pyrrh. { Juftin. lib. xxv. c. 4 
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defperate reftftaee* in the me&h fttefe Ptolemy the Ton of 

Pyrrhus dreWbff two thoufand Gauls and other choice men 
from the attack, and, marching to one of the extremities 
of the ditch, employed them in a^aggihg oat the waggons* 
Which at laft With much ado they efte&ed, and began to 
draw them off towards a neigh booting fiver. Acrotat 
was the firfl who perceived this defpetate imifchief, which 

he immediately fought to remedy ; for Turning through the 

city with three hundred men, he paffed round by the fides 
of the hills and charged Ptolemy's troops in the rear, who 
thinking of nothing lefs and being in no pofture of defence, 
he forced numbers of them into the ditch, and drove the 
waggons they had removed over the reli to the great joy -of 

the Spartans ; Where Pyrrhus dharged in perfon, the attack 
Was fuftained with greater!: vigour, and one Phyllius a Spar- 
tan gave fuch a demonftration of invincible courage as>is 
fcarce any where to be recorded ; he fought in the front of 
his countrymen Vranks, till he found himfelf fo exhaufted 
through the many wounds he had received, that he was ma 
longer able to ftand ; When he called to the commanding 
officer, and having refigned to him his pdft, retired ^as far 

back as he could, that his body ^mi'ght be out of the readh 
df the enemy when he fell. The battle, as it began with 
the day, fo it ended therewith, and Pyrrhus being extreme- 
ly fatigued retired to his tent, Where he flept very foundly 
till towards morning, when he had the following dream * 
He thought he faw himfelf throwing lightning on 
which fet it all on fire, with the joy of which he awaked ; 
he immediately ran to his council of officers, and commu- 
nicated to them his vifion ; but Lyfimachus his favourite 
did not underftand the vifion in the fame light with the 
king; Thou knoWeft, Pyrrhus, faid he, that with us places 
ftricken with lightening are accounted facred ; I am there- 
fore of opinion, that the gods have hereby ilgnified to thee, 
that Sparta is as facred and inviolable as a place ftrioken 




with lightening ; Well, replied Pyrrhus, I am ready to 



own, my friend, that nothing can be more uncertain than 
our conjectures concerning thefe things ; yet this remains 
certain ftill, that we ought to do our duty ; and therefore, 
without thinking more of my Bream, let us prepare for the 
attack g . The affault was no lefs vigorous than the day be- 
fore, nor did the Lacedaemonians defend themfelves with 

gour, the women remaining all day at the trench 
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fupplying the foldiers with arms, ammunition, meat, drink, 
and whatever elfe they wanted, binding up their wounds, 
and carrying them off in cafe they were difabled ; at laft, 
however, Pyrrhus prevailed in the very attempt his fon had 
mifcarried in the day before, and of a fudden appeared 
within the waggons, charging at the head of a great num- 
ber of horfe with mighty refolution. In vain the Lace* 
etaemonians crowded from all fides to impede his pafiage ; 
they were, trodden down by his horfe, and Pyrrhus was on 
the very point of entering the city when an arrow ftruck 
his fteed to the heart ; the beaft, flouncing in the agonies 
of death, threw him off, and his foldiers in the iirft con- 
fufion, not knowing whether he as well as his horfe was 

not (lain, gave back ; upon which the Spartans preffed on 
them fo eagerly, and diftributed their darts with fuch fuc- 
cefs, that when Pyrrhus was remounted he thought it belt 
to retire, fuppofing that the third day would put an end to 
this conteft, when after the heat of the action the Spartans 

had leifure to feel their wounds ; nor would he in all pro- 
bability have been miftaken, if he had dealt the next day 
with none but thofe whom he engaged before. The good 

fortune of Sparta prevented this 5 for one of Antigonus's 

captains, having intelligence of their diftrefs and of the 



noble ftand they had made, adventured with a body of 
troops under his command to throw himfelf into the place, 

where he was fcarce arrived before king Areus himfelf en- 
tered with two thoufand frefh men. Pyrrhus notwithstand- 
ing afTaulted the place the third time, but with little fuc- 
cefs ; whereupon he embraced an invitation given him to 
march to Areos, and endeavoured to rid himfelf of this un- 
lucky bufinefs as well as he could ; yet here again hefound 

himfelf diftrelTed, for king Areus being once come did not 
care to part with him fo, but fent a choice body of horfe to 
infeft his rear. The king, vexed at this infult, ordered 
his fon Ptolemy with feme fquadrons under his command 
to march to the affiftance of the troops attacked, where 
the young prince, more ambitious of glory than careful of 
life, expofing himfelf too much was (lain. Pyrrhus when 
he heard the news immediately jumped on horfeback, and 

charging with unwonted fury the Lacedaemonians, fotf 

many of them, and particularly their commander in chief, 
with his own hand ; he afterwards quitted his horfe and 
fought on foot, and when he had fatiated himfelf with de- 

rlroying numbers of the Spartans, he continued his marcn 
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to Argos h . Areus is very much blamed for his conduct on 
this occafion : it is faid, that when Pyrrhus was retired, 
purfuing him was needlefs, and ferved only to throw away 
the lives of many brave men ; but it feems the Spartan king 
was of opinion, that no fafety could be hoped for till Pyr- 
rhus was out of Greece *, for this reafon he pofted away 
in perfon to Argos with a thoufand choice foot, and yet he 
fcarce arrived time enough there to faye the city, a gate of 
which having been perfidioufly opened to Pyrrhus in the 

night, he entered it before the citizens were aware \ how- 
ever, they flood to their arms, and while they were hotly 
engaged with the enemy, Areus came to their aid ; 
rhus at laft perceiving that he fought under great difadva; 
ges would have retreated \ but his orders being miftake 





and his forces and elephants ftill continuing to enter the 

, he was at laft beat from his horfe by a woman, who, 

Handing on the top of her houfe and perceiving him about 
to pufh his horfe upon her fori, difcharged a thick tile at 

his head, which ftruck him on the temple, took from him 

his fenfes, and before he could recover them an officer of 
Antigonus's army ftruck off his head V Concerning this 
Areus we know nothing of him farther than that he was 
a zealous defender of the liberties of Greece, as far as the 

broken and diftrefled ftate of his country would give him 

leave ; for when he underftood, that Athens was in danger 
of being opprefled by Demetrius the fon of Antigonus, he 
generoufly armed in its defence, and was flain valiantly 
fighting at the battle of Corinth k . To this prince the 
beft critics have referred that letter to Onias the high priefty 

which we find recorded in the book of Maccabees 1 (S). 
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Juftin. lib. xxv. c. 5. ' l Juftin. Hift. lib. xxv. c. 5 

Paufan. in Argol. Plut. in yit. Pyrrh. k Plut. in vit. Demetr 

1 1 Maccab. xii. 20. Jofeph. Antiq. Judaic, lib. xii. c. 5. 




The letter above referred to runs thus :. 
Areus king of the Lacedemonians to Onias the high prieft, 

greeting ; 

It is found in writing, that the Lacedaemonians and Jews are 

brethren, and that they are of the ftock of Abraham : Now 
therefore, fince this is come to our knowledge, you mail do well 
to write to us of your peace (69). This letter is actually in the 

Laconic ftile, and deferves therefore to be preferred to that which 

we 



(69) 1 Maccab. xii. 20. 
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He was fucceeded in his throne by his fon Acrotatus, who 
had fo valiantly defended Sparta when attacked by Pyrrhug, 

ArhMra° f ^ F the other nou ^ e Archidamus the fourth of that 
IV. king of name, the fon of Eudamidas, governed with great reputa* 
Sparta, tion ; he was a prince of the true Spartan race, who was 

defirous to maintain all Greece in freedom, and to reprefsj 




we find in Jofephus, wherein Demoteles is named as embaffador 

from Sparta ; the form of the letter is faid to be fquare, and the 

common feal of Lacedaemon is defcribed as haying reprefented 
thereon an eagle holding a dragon. The learned primate of 
Ireland hath been led into a great miftake by paying too 
much regard to this Jewifh writer ; for it is certain, that this 

letter could never have been fent to Onias the third of that name, 

high-prieft of the Jews, who flouriflied when there were no kings at 

all at Sparta ; this the learned Prelate was fo well aware of, that 

to get over thefe difficulties, he fuppofes one Areus a nobleman 

of Sparta to have taken the title of king in the penning of this 
epiftle (70) ; but here again is a new and greater difficulty incur, 
red than the former ; Jonathan in his letter to the. Lacedaemonians, 
fpeaking of the epiftle before us, fays it was wrote a long time ago, 

which no way quadrates with the time in which Jofephus and arch- 

biftiop Ufher place it ; the truth is, this letter was not written to 

Onias the fon of Simon, but to Qnias the firft, who was undenia- 
bly cotemporary with this king Areus, of whom we have treated 
Sn the text. In this we have followed the opinion of the judicious 
Dr. Prideaux (71). We take the liberty of adding, that there is 
the more reafon to fufped fome alteration in this letter by Jofe- 
phus, becaufe when he comes to give us Jonathan's letter, he has 

taken the liberty to alter its addrefs alfo, and not at all for the bet- 
ter : thus it runs according to Jofephus : Jonathan, high prieft of 
the Jews, and the fenate, and commonalty of the Jews, to the e- 
phori, fenate, and people of the Lacedaemonians greeting (72) 
Whereas in the book of Maccabees the addrefs is thus : 
the high prieft, and the elders of the nation, and the priefts, ana 
the other people of the Jews, unto the Lacedaemonians: their bre- 
thren fend greeting (73^. Neither ephori or fenate are mention- 
ed here 5 they were probably put in by Jofephus to make the let- 
ter look the better. The name of Demoteles is alfo inferted in 
this letter, though we find nothing of it in the letter recorded by 
the author of the book of Maccabees. How the Spartans and the 
Jews came to be related, muft be confidered in another place; our 
bufinefs here was to fix the time when the letter from Areus was 
fent to Onias. 

I 

(70) Uffer. Annal. V. T. A. I. P. 4^31. (71} Conneaionof 
the hiftory of the Old and New Teftament, i'art ii. Book H 

(72) Antiq. judaic, lib. xiii. c. 5, (73) 1 Mace. xii. 6. 
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if it had been poffible, the mighty power of the Macedo- 
nian kings, which like a torrent fwept all before them ; 
and though fqr a time they might be retrained from doing' . 
much mifchief, by their being "obliged to, turn their arms 



elfewhere, yet, whenever they had leifure, thej were furfe 
to feek fuch an authority in Greece as fujted not with hec 
liberty. Archidamus had ftruggled againft the ftreanj when 
it was moft rapid, that is, when Demetrius Poljorcetes af- 
ter fubduing Athens, fought to make himfelf mafter of 
arta 5 twice Archidamus oppofed him in $he %ld, hut 
was fo unfortunate as to be as often defeated, nor could any 

thing have faved the virgin city of Sparta from the rage of 
the victor, if the declenfion of his affairs in Alia had not 




conftrained him for a time to abandon all thoughts of 
Greece m . He was fucceeded by his fon, but how long he 
reigned, or at what age he died, is uncertain. 

. Euqamidas the fon of Archidamus was the collegue Eudamlda 
of Acrotatus, he married Agefiftrata, by whom he bvljjj^ A J 

fons a Agis and Archidamus ,J . As to his a&s, we find chidamusl 



no mention of them in hiftory : It is probable, that, being 
a man of fmall parts, the government refted chiefly in A- 
crotatus, who could not but be highly beloved by the peo- 
ple on account of his great valour and many virtues. AriftqH 

demus, who had made himfelf prince of Megalopolis,, was 



the capital enemy of the Lacedaemonians, feeking by all 



means to abafe a nation who were always ready to take arm§ 
for liberty, and who alike hated the oppreffion of tyrants 
themfelves, or to fee their neighbours oppref&d by them. 



-♦ ' 4 



Acrotatus, at the head of the Lacedaemonian army, ertdea 

voured to make head againft this prince, who was grown 
formidable to all Peloponnefus j but, his fortune being no 
way equal to his merit, his forces were routed, and himr 

felf flain, leaving the kingdom to his young fon Areus, to 

Meonymus was tutor or pro- 
tector \ ana he dying after a very (hort reign, Leonidas ftept 
into the throne in his own right °, 
Leonidas had been bred up, or at leaft had long lived, Leosifos 

in the court of Seleucus, which made him extremely, fond f ""J e ? s l ]f 

of that pomp and grandeur which he faw affected there ; at throne'cf 

Sparta he had a great opportunity of indulging his ambition Sparta, 
and luxury, the people being greatly altered from what they 

were before, and the Lycurgic maxims grown not only in- 
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to difluetude, but contempt. One Opytadeus, being raifetj 
) to a chair among the ephori, took occafion from thence tq 

gratify his unnatural prejudice againft his own fon, and pro* 

cured a law, whereby all men were left at liberty to difpofe 
of their lands' by gift or fale, or by teftament at the time of 
their deceafe. This fubverted the very foundations of the 

#ate, for by degrees the lands were moil of them transferred 

from the antient Spartan families, fo that though they were 
reduced now to about feven hundred, not above one hundred 
of thefe had any lands, but lived in the city lazily, without 
employment, and without wealth, their fpirits finking with 

their fortune, and with both the credit and glory of the 

Spartan ftate p. 

Ag'sthe fon The collesue of Leonidas of the other houfe was Agis, 

attempts to S t ^ ie °^ Eudamidas, a young prince of great hopes ; he 
reftore the ihewed himfelf both juft and obliging to all men, and in 

ponftitution the gentlenefs of his difpofition, and fublimity of his virtues 
o parta. exceeded Leonidas who reigned with him, but all 

the kings of Sparta from king Agefilaus. For though he 
had been bred very tenderly, and in abundance of all things 
by his mother Agefiftrata and his grandmother Archidamia, 

who were the wealthieft of the Lacedaemonians ; yet, be? 
fore the age of twenty, he fo far overcame himfelf as tore? 
nounce effeminate pleafures. He was a very handfomeper- 
fon and of a graceful behaviour ; yet,- to give a check to 
the vanity he might take therein, would always go plain and 
mean in his clqaths. In his diet, bathings, and in all his 
exercifes he chofe to imitate the old Laconic frugality and 
temperance, and was often heard to fay, Fie would notde? 
fire the kingdom, if he did not hope by means of that'au- 
thority to reftore their antient laws and difcipline. This 
maxim of his governed his whole life ; he endeavoured to 
aflbciate himfelf with men of intereft and capacity, fufficient 
to bring about the great defign he had formed of thoroughly 



reforming the ftate. Agefilaus, his uncle by the mother s 



fide ? was pne of his principal counfellors, a man of great 
eloquence but no great virtue ; the part he took in this bu- 
finefs being chiefly owing to his fon ? s perfuafions,whofe name 



was Hypomedon, one of the worthieft men of his age. This 
Agefilaus brought over his fifter king Agis ? s mother to the 
fentimentsof her fon, notwithftandinglier averfenefs from 
them at -firft ; and (he in a fhort time brought over moft of 

the ladies of Sparta., which was a thing of prodigious confe 
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quence, fince they had always a mighty ftroke in political 

affairs, and their hufbands feldom took any ftep without 

their advice. On this occafion, as on many others, they 

mewed their great good fenfe and virtue ; for when they 
liad thoroughly conhdered the matter, and perceived that 
though thefe new regulations would take away tjieir finery 
and their trinkets, yet at the fame time it would reftore the 

credit of Sparta and give her new luftre in the world ; they' 
came into it unanimoufly, and endeavoured to engage their 
husbands to relifh the propofal, which they found no diffi- 
cult tafk to perform among the grofs of the people, who, 

partly becaufe they faw the power of the ftate decline, and 

partly from their natural fondnefs for revolutions, were eager 

to fee the thing accomplished. But the few in whofe hands 
the wealth of Sparta was centered grew very uneafy ; they 
applied themfelyes to Leonidas, telling him, that as he was 
an older and wifer man than this collegue, he ought to in- 
terpofe, and not fuffer the conftitution to be deftroyed to 

gratify the ambition of a young man. For thefe poffeflbrs 
of money called that the conftitution by which their ufu- 
rious gains were to be preferved, and trembled at the name 
of Lycurgus, as runaway flaves were wont to do if they 
hear that of their mafter. Leonidas was afraid to meddle 
with the people, whom he faw evidently inclined to favour 

his collegue and the fcheme which he had formed. He 
therefore applied to the principal magiftrates whom he la- 
boured to bring over to his opinion, that Agis intended to 



eftablifh an independent power in his own perfon by in- 



dining the people to his interefts ; firft by a remitting of 
debts, and then by an equal divifion of lands. The party 
he formed by thefe fuggeftions were very confiderable howr 

ever, Agis perfifted in his resolution 5 and, when his friertd 
Lyfander was chofen one of the ephori, actually prefented 
his rhetra or decree to the fenate, the chief articles of which 
were thefe ; That every one mould be free from his debts ; 
all the lands to be divided into equal portions ; thofe that 
lay betwixt the valley of Pellene and mount Taygetus as far 
as the cities of Mallea and Sellafia into four thoufand five hun- 
dred lots, the remainder into fifteen thoufand j thefe laft to be 
(hared by fome chofen out of the adjacent countries, men able 
and fit to bear arms ; the firft among the natural Spartans, 
admitting alfo ftrangers to fupply their number, fuch as were 
young, vigorous, well educated, and ingenious. All thefe 
were to be divided into fifteen companies, fome of four hun- 

. dred, 
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dred, feme of two, with a diet and difcipline agreeable to 
the laws of Lycurgus. The matter being hotly debated in 
the fenate, Lyfander began to doubt the event, and there- 
fore, without flaying to put the queftion, convoked a ge- 
neral aflembly of the people ; in this aflembly both the 
kings, the ephori, and other confiderable perfons were 
heard, and by long orations fought to Ihew the convenien- 
cy or inconveniency of the fcheme, according as they 

were inclined or averfe from it ; at lafl, however, it was 
rejected in the fenate, though by one voice, and from the 
time of that rejection the people in general attended on 
and paid their court to Agis, while the richer citizens, 

and thofe efpecially who had placed their money out at 
intereft, applied themfelves to Leonidas. Lyfander, how- 
ever, contrived a method for removing him out of the 
way, he caufed an accufation to be preferred againft him 
for the breach of two old laws, the one forbidding the 
Icings of Sparta to marry a Granger, the othe 

travel to foreign countries. By the help 

cufations and pra&ifing a little on the fuperftitious tem- 
per of the people, he fo terrified Leonidas, that he fled 
to the temple of Minerva for fhelter, Upon this Lyfander 
itirred up Cleombrotus, who was of* the royal houfe and 
who had married the daughter of Leonidas, to pretend 
to the kingdom, of which when Leonidas had notice f 
he withdrew, taking his daughter with him, who chofe 




Leonidas on 

his 



rather to fly with her father, than to reign with her 
hufbandq. 

Cleombrotus Cleombrotus, being raifed to the regal dignity, con 
£ u "fSL_ CUfre d with Agis in all his defignsj j>ut the next year, the 

ephori being ehofeft out of the oppofite faction, they cited 
Lyfander and his friends to appear before them, and an- 
fwer for what they had done during their adminiftrar 
tion ; they in this diftrefs had inftantly recourfe to the 
kings befeeching them to protect: thofe who were threa- 
tened for having performed their command ; Lyfander at 
the fame time fuggefted, that the ephori were created 



nly to take care of the fhte, in cafe any difference hap 
pened between the kings ; but that while they agreed, 
thefe magifrrar.es had no right to call in queftion any acts, 
they thought fit to authorize. Agis and Cleombrotus he- 

ing perfuaded of this, refolved to make Lyfander and his 

friends eafy immediately; they therefore went directly 



the 
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the place, where the ephori were fitting, removed them 
from their feats, and placed others in their room, the 
flrft of thefe being Agefilaus. Such a trania&ion as this 
could not well happen without a tumult, but, through 
the great care and fteady integrity of Agis, no blood was : 
fpilt, nor did any ill accident happen. Agefilaus indeed 
had projected the murder of Leonidas as he was on the 
road to Tegaea 5 but king Agis having notice of it fent a, 
confiderable number of his own 

Things being in this fituation, the kings would have pro« 
ceeded both to the cancelling of debts and to the equal 
divifion of lands, had not Agefilaus prevented it* by pre- 
tending that it would not be fafe to attempt both at one, 
time ; but that flrft the debts fhould be cancelled, and 

then that monied men would more readily come into a 
divifion of lands ; this he; faid, becaufe he had himfeif 
a good eftate, but was greatly in debt ; wherefore he 
fought to rid himfeif of the importunities of his creditors 
without parting with any of his pofleffions. The kings, and 
even Lyfander, were deceived by his fpecious pretences, fq 
that they came readily into his fchemes, caufmg all obliga-? 
tions to be brought in and burnt immediately, but re* 
ferring the divifion of lands to a further opportunity, 
which greatly difpleafed the people, Agis quickly per- 
ceived this, and therefore he fought to repair his error 
by immediately dividing the eftates $ but Agefilaus flill 
found means to put it off under one pretence or other 
till Agis was obliged to go with a body of Spartan troops 
to the affiftance of the Achseans. In his abfence he loft 
all bounds of modefty, and a£ed fo tyrannically, that by 
the time Agis returned a confpiracy was formed for re-, 

ftoring Leonidas, which was accordingly effected $ and 

upon this Agis fled to the temple of Minerva, and Cleom^ 
brotus to that of Neptune. Leonidas (hewed more re- 
fentment againft his fon-in-law than againft Agis, he 
went to his fancluary, and reproached him with his in- 
gratitude and want of duty, and threatened him 
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death ; but his daughter Chelonis, interceding and holding 
the two children (he had in her arms, prevailed fb far as 
to have his fentence changed into that of perpetual banifh- 
ment; in which ihe accompanied him, notwithftanding 

all the entreaties of her father ; which extraordinary tranf- 
aftion hath drawn this region from Plutarch, that 

Cleombrotus was happier in being baniflied with fuch a 

wife. 
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wife, than he could be in the poffefiion of a kingdom 
without her r (T). 
Leonidas re- Leonid as, once refettled on the throne, began to 

kingdom the cont riye a ^ the methods poffible for drawing Agis out of 
and Cleom- his fan&uary, but all his attempts failed ; at laft he corrupt- 
brotusba^ C( j fome of the king's friends, who were wont to vifit him 
m e * daily to condole with him, and after a time to carry 

him to the baths and guard him back again. The names 
of thefe perfons, for it is but juft that they fhould be al- 
ways recorded, were Amphares s Demochares, and Arche- 
filaus. The firft of thefe had borrowed abundance of rich 

goods and plate from the mother of king Agis ; he there- 
fore conceived, if that prince was taken off, he fhould 



acquire 



r Plut. ubi fupra 
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(T) The character of Chelonis the wife of Cleombrotus is one 

of the moll noble and moft laudable in the Spartan hiftory j we 
cannot therefore be blamed for inferting her fpeech to her father, 
which me pronounced in a mourning habit and in a fuppliant 
poflure, thus : " This mourning veft, thefe dejected looks, and 
" all thofe other tokens of unutterable woe, which cannot be 
<c concealed, are not worn for the fake of Cleombrotus, but 
were put on to condole with you in your baniftiment ; 

and now you are reftored to your country and to your king- 
dom, muft I Hill remain in grief and mifery \ Or would you 
have me attired in my feftival ornaments, that I may rejoice 
with you, when you have killed within my arms the man 
to whom you gave me for a wife? Either Cleombrotus muft 
appeafe you by mine and my children's tears, or he muft 
fuffer a puniihment greater than his faults have deferved : 
he fhall infallibly fee me die before him, whom he fo ten- 

4i derly loves. To what end ftiould I live, or how lhall I ap- 
pear among the Spartan ladies, when it lhall fo manifeftly be 
leeh that I have not been able to move companion, either 
in my hufband for the fake of my father, or in my father 

for the fake of my hufband ? I was born, it feems, to be dij- 

*' honoured and difgraced both as a wife and a daughter, m 
* f that relation which is neareft to me in each. capacity. As for 
" Cleombrotus, I fufficiently difowned his caufe, when I forfook 
him to follow you ; but now you yourfelf will juftify his 
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proceedings, by Ihewing to. the world that for the fake 



kingdom it is juft to kill a fon-in-law, and be regardlefs of 

daughter" (70). 



(70) Plut, in vit, Agid. 
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acquire the pofTefiion of them ; the other . two were bribed 
Leonidas ; thefe men therefore took an opportunity 
when king- Agis was returning from the baths and relied 
entirely on their protection, to feize him ; Amphares 
catched him by the arm, Demochares, being a ftrong 




man, threw a cloak over his head and muffled him up ; 
then their affociates coming in to their affiftance, they 



9 



dragged their fovereign away to the common prifon 
where the new ephori, conftituted by Leonidas, fat ready 

to judge him. To give the greater colour of juftice to their 
proceedings, fome fenators were by, but they took care 

that they mould be fuch as were of their party. As foon 
as the king came in, they a(ked him how he durft at- 
tempt to alter the government ; at which he fmiled with- 
out affording them an anfwer, which provoked one of 
the ephori to tell him, That he ought rather to weep 
for they would now make him fenfible of his prefumption. 
Another alked him, Whether he was not conftrained to 



do what he did by Agefilaus and Lyfander ; to which 



9 



the king with a compofed countenance anfwered, I was 



conftrained by no man, the defign was mine, and my 
intent was to have reftored the laws of Lycurgus and to 
have governed by them. But do you not now, faid one 
of his judges, repent of your ramnefs ? No, replied the 



king, though I fee my death is inevitable, I can never 
repeat of fo juft and honourable an intention. The e- 
phori then ordered him to be haled away and ftrangled. 
The officers of juftice refufed to obey, and even the 
mercenary foldiers declined fo unworthy an action; where- 
upon Demochares, reviling them for cowards, forced the 
king into the room where the execution was to be per- 
formed, Agis about to die, perceiving one of the fer- 
jeants bitterly bewailing his misfortune, faid, Weep not, 
friend, for me, who die innocently ; but grieve for thofe 
who are guilty of this wicked act ; my condition is much 

better than theirs. Then ftretching out his neck, he 

fubmitted to death with a conftancy worthy both of 

the royal dignity and his own great charader. Imme- 
diately after Agis was dead, Amphares went out of the 
prifon gate, where he found Agefiftrata, who cafting her- 
felf at his feet, he gently raifed her up, pretending ftill 
the fame friendfhip as formerly. He allured her fhe need 
not fear any further violence mould be offered againft 
ber fon ; and that, if fhe pleafed, fhe might go in and 

fee him j fhe begged her mother might alfo have the 

favour 
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favour of being admitted, arid he replied ho body ftotfld 
hinder it. When they were entered, he Commanded the 1 
gate ihould again be locked, and the grandmother to be 
firft introduced i file was now grown Very old, and had 
lived all her days with great reputation of wifdom and 
virtue. As foon as Amphares thought fhe was difpateh&i, 
he told Ageiiftrata (he might now go in if ihe pleafed 

ihe entered, where beholding her fohV bod y ft reac h ed t 
the ground and her mother hanging by the neck, 'ffie 
flood at fir 1 ** aft'onifhed at fo horrid a fpeclacle ; biit af- 
ter a While recollecting her fpirifs, the 'firft thing ihe & 
was to afiinVthe foldiers in taking down the body ; theh 



g it decently, (he laid it by her fon's, where erri 





bracing and killing his cheeks, O my fori, faid (he, it 

is thy too great mercy and goodnefs Whidh has brought 
thee arid us to this untimely end. Amphares, who ftoo'd 
Watching behind the door, hearing this, rufhed inhaftily; 
and, with a furious tone and countenance, faid to her; 

nee you approve fo Well of your foil's a&ioris, it 
you mould partake in his reward. She, rifing'up to'; 
her deftiny, only uttered thefe few words j I pray 

gods that all this may redound to the good of Sparta 7 ; 
Archidamus the -brother of Agis faved himfelf by -flight; 
but Was Coriftrained to leave his wife, who 'had juft lain 
in, behind him $ her becaufe fhe was theheirefsof a great 
eftate, Leonidas Cornpelled by force to marry his ow 





fort Cleomeries ; from this the young lady Was very averfe> 

yet in the end ? fhe was forced to comply, 
behaved towards her with fo much tendernefs 

♦ 

manity, that fhe became quickly reconciled to her niai* 
riage, - but continued to hate her father-in-law for all that, 
Cleomenes was too young to confummate the marriage a* 
yet, but having an extreme tendernefs for his wife, he 
would often beg her to relate to him the ftory of Ag»& 8 
murder, at which he wept, and by degrees began pn* 
vately to follow his example $ yet he followed it ac- 
cording to his own difpofition, which was by far more 

bold and violent than that of Agis. He was cohftraiirt<|> 
however, to bridle his defires till after the death of hrt 
father, he well knowing, that both the king and the nobles 
were too much diflblved in luxury and eafe ever to in* 
cline to, or fo much as bear with, the execution of his 
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On the death of Leonidas, Gleomenes mounted the Cleomenes 
Spartan throne alone, and in the very beginning of his^^ sLc - 

found himfelf obliged to exert both his conduft andy ear ' a f ter 
his^courage. Aratus at the head of the Achaeans had form- the Flood, 

ed a grand projecl: of uniting all the Peloponnefians into*^*^^ 
that league 5 the youth of Gleomenes feemed to furnilh Z3 6. 
him with an opportunity of trying the difpofition of the 
Spartans, which he neglected not, but fuddenly invaded 
the Arcadians their neighbours and their friends, who lived 





in a manner under their protection'. The ephori upon 
this ordered Gleomenes to feize on a pafs into Laconia, 
which was then in the hands of the allies of the Achaeans* 
which he performed, and afterwards difappointed Aratus in 

a fchente he had formed for feizing Tegaea and Orchome- 
nium. Upon which the young king fent a meflage full 
of fneer to Aratus 5 the old iratefman deriding his youth 
afked Democrites, a Spartan exile who lived with him, 
What fort of a perfon this Gleomenes was ? Why, my 
friend, replied the Spartan, I will anfwer you in few words 5 
if you have any thing to do againft the Lacedaemonians, 
let me advife you to begin before this young eagle's talons 
are grown. In the fubfequent cou ! rfe of the war, Aratus 
by his great fkill obtained fome advantages over the 
tans ; but Cleomenes gave therein fuch mining inftances of 
his courage and military virtues, that this great captain 
grew himfelf apprehenfive, and the people of Sparta feemed 
to take new fpirit, from their king. The ephori, however, 
were for putting an end to the war, becaufe they did not 
care to run any hazard, and becaufe they were not a little 
afraid of fuccefs, which they knew would raife not only the 
power, but the credit of Cleomenes, which they dreaded 
more than that of their enemies. The king, who was a 
man of great penetration, faw clearly, that without redu- 
cing the power of the ephori, he mould have nothing more 
left him than the title of the king, with this farther morti- 
fication, that he mould fee the power of Sparta fink daily, 
without being able to hinder it. In this perplexity he took 
a bold refolution of ridding himfelf of the ephori at once j 
this he communicated to fome of his friends, who agreed 
to affift him in it from the fame generous defire of reftoring 
the glory of their country r . The firft ftep that was taken 
m this bufinefs was the recalling of Archidamus the bro- 
ther of Agis, who on his approach to Sparta was murdered 




; Plut, in vit. Arati, « Plat, in vit Cleomu 
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by his brother's enemies, not without fome fufpicion that 

Cleomenes confented thereto 5 but this feems to agree little 

with his character, and Plutarch, who reports this fuggef : 
tion, owns, if there was any truth in it, he was forced 
thereto u . When it appeared a point out of difpute, that 

without an army a revolution could not be effected, he by 
money prevailed on the ephori to engage in a war and to 
give him the command. His mother Crateficlea, a woman 
of great fpirit, perceiving the difficulties her fon had to 
iiruggle with, married again, that (he might fix a 'noble- 
man of great intereft to his party, and at the fame time 
engaged to give up her own fortune, perfuading her hufband 

alfo to come to the fame terms, whenever a divifion of 
goods and of lands fhould be made. Cleomenes, r carrying 
fuch as he fufpe&ed moft into the field with him, did .many 

things there worthy of a Spartan prince ; but withal he 
took care fo to harrafs his army with quick and almoft con- 
tinual marches, that many defired to be left behind in Ar- 
cadia j with the reft he advanced flowly towards Lacedae- 
mon. When he drew near the place, he fent a fmall par- 



ty headed by fome of his confidents, who furprized the 



ephori at fupper, killed four of them upon the fpot, and 
had killed the fifth if he had not counterfeited himfelf dead, 
and thereby gained an opportunity of retiring, wounded as 
he was, to a temple, from whence he came forth next day 
without being injured. On the morrow Cleomenes came 
into the forum, ordered all the chairs of the ephori to be 
removed, except one which he referved for himfelf : then 
he made a moft artful apology to the people for what he 
had done (U) \ he {hewed them the neceflity of reftoring 




« Id. ibid. Polyb. 1. v. 

(U) It is from Plutarch that we learn the purport of the king's 
fpeech on this occafion, which it is necefTary for us to report here, 
not only as it nearly concerns the prefent thread of our hiftory* 
but becaufe we have referred ourfelves to it elfewhere, as containing 

feveral curious particulars relating to the Spartan policy, Cleome- 
nes then in this harangue alledged, " That the government, asit 
' ' was framed by Lycurgus, was compofed of the kings and the 
" fenate ; and that that model of government had continued a 
" long time, and needed no other fort of magiftrates to give it 

" perfection. But afterwards in the long war with the Meffeni- 

" ans, when the kings being to command the armies had no time 

" to attend civil. caufes. they chofe fome of their friends, and le 

' J a them 
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the Lyeurgic inftitutions, and afllired them, that though 
the fituation of things had obliged him to make ufe of vi- 
olence in effecting this resolution* yet for the future he 

would 
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u them to determine the fuits of their citizens in their ftead; 
*' Thefe were called ephorij and at firft behaved themfelves 
*' as fervants to the kings, but afterwards by degrees they 
u appropriated the power to themfelves, and ere&ed a diftindfc 
*' fort of magiftracy. An evidence of the truth of this may be 
if taken from the ufual behaviour of the kings, who upon the iiril 



and fecond meffage of the ephori refufed to go, but upon the 



it 



it 

it 



it 

it 
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third readily attended them : And AfterOpiis, thfe firft that 
raifed the ephori to that height of power, was hot Ephorus till 
many years after their inftitution ; therefore, whilft they mo- 

9 * 

deftly contained themfelves within their own proper fphere, it 
was better to bear with them than to make a difturbance. But 

ft 

that ah upftart introduced power mould fo far deftroy the old 
model of government, as to banilh fome kings, murder others , 
without hearing their defence, and threaten thofe who de- 
fired to fee the beft and moft divine conftitution reftored in 
Sparta, was unfufferable. Therefore if it had been poflible for 

him without blood-ftied to have freed Lacedaemon . from thofe 
foreign plagues, luxury, vanity, debts, and ufury j and from 
thofe more antient evils, poverty and riches, he mould have 

thought himfelr the happieft king in the world ; having, like 
an expert phyiiciah, cured the dileafes of his country without 
pain. But now in this neceffity, Lycurgus's example favoured 
his proceedings j who being neither king ndr magistrate, but a 
private man , and aiming at the kingdom, came armed into the* 
" markdt-place, infomuch, that king Charilaus fled for fear to 
*' the altar : Eut he, being a good man and a lover of his country j 
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readily confented to Lycurgus's project, and admitted 
tion in the ftate. Thus by his own a&ions Lycurgus (hewed j 
that it was difficult to correct the government without force 
and fear ; in uling which, he faid he would be fo moderate as 
never to defire their afiiftance ; but either to terrify or ruin 
the enemies of Sparta's happinefs and fafety. He commanded 
that all the land mould be left in common, and private claims 
laid afide : That debtors mould be difcharged of their debts, 

and a ftridl fearch be made who were foreigners, and who not* 

That the true Spartans recovering their courage might defend 
ihe city with their arms j and that they might no longer fee 
Lacbnia, for want of a fufficient number to fecure it, waited by 



'* the iEtolians (70)" 



(70) Plutarch, in vit. Cleom, 
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would pay a ftri& regard to the laws, though for his owrf 
fafety he profcribed at this time fourfcore citizens. He was 
the firft who delivered up his whole fubftance to the public 
ftock, wherein he was followed by his father-in-law and 
other friends. In aligning the lands, he gave fliares to all 
whom he had banimed, proinifing to recal them as foori # 
was confiftent with the public fafety ; immediately after he 
reftored the old Laconic way of educating youth, of eatin 



in public, and of doing their exercifes together ; he alfo 



raifed a confiderable body of troops, and difciplirted and 
armed them in a new manner ; to fliew his diflike to ty- 
ranny, and to remove any umbrage that his citizens might 

take at his doing all thefe things by his own authority, he 

alTociated his brother Euclidas in the kingdom, declaring, 

that for the future there mould be always two kings at Spar* 
ta as there were in times paft, and that he would not ereel 
a monarchy in order to tranfmit it to his pofterity ; which 
declaration of his was extremely grateful to the people. But 
that which of all others ferved to eftablifh moft the power 
and the character of Cleomenes, was the courfe of his own 
life, which was in nothing more ftately or more expenlivd 
than that of the meaneft citizen. There were in hishoufe 
no purple furnitures, no canopies or cloths of ftate, no fu- 

perb chairs or couches for indulging eafe, but a plain king, 
and every thing plain about him : when any offered peti- 
tions, he ftepped forward to receive them, talking graciouf* 
to every body, redrefled all the injuries that were done 
by others, and did none himfelf ; yet had his virtue nothing 
in it of aufterity or affectation ; he was naturally of a plea- 
fant temper, which he indulged. When Grangers dined 
with him he had plenty of wine, which was fet down ina 
brafs vefiel, with filver cups near it, according to thenunv 

ber of the guells, every man being permitted to drink what 
he pleafed, being neither dellred nor forced to drink more. 
Being informed that Aratus and the Achseans intended to 
give him fome difturbance, from an apprehenfion that after 
thefe alterations he durft not leave the city, he immediately 
•marched with a body of troops into their territories, and 
cut them out work enough at home. In the courfe of the 
war, he gained fuch advantages over Aratus, as madethat 
great ftatefman and captain decline being chofen captain 
general of the Achseans next vear as he was wont ; yet 





not Cleomenes make any ill ufe of his victories, or attempt 
to epprefs the cities which fell into his power, but reftore 

them to- their liberty, and, where they had been expeM 

recall 
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recalled their ailtient inhabitants* The Achseans were fy 
much frighted with this unexpected run of ill fuccefs $ that 
they were ready to liften to any terms which Cleomenes 
mould think fit to offer. That generous victor declared* 



that he fought nothing more than to be acknowledged ge 



neral of the Greeks> and that he was ready to deliver up 
the prifoners without ranfom, and to reftore the cities he 
had takeri. Lerna was appointed for the place of treaty* 

the Aehaeans being willing to accept of the king's terms j 

but Cleomenes marching thither fwiftly. heated himfelf very 
inuch by the way$ and drinking in the midft of his heat a 
draught of cold water i threw himfelf into a fever* which 

was attended with the lofs of his fpeech 5 he ordered, how* 

fever, the principal captives of the Achaearts to be fet at li- 
berty, and put off the meeting to another time and places 

This accident ruirted him and Greece ; for Aratus* who 
till this time had approved himfelf a mo ft worthy Greciart 
Commander, now fuffered envy, jealoufy* and feif- conceit 
to triumph over his virtue and love for his country ; and he§ 
Who in his youth had expelled the Macedonians out of Pelo- 
ponnefus merely from the love of freedom, now privately 
tecalled them* fearing that Cleomenes, the mo ft worthy of 
the Spartan kings* mould be raifed to that dignity which he 
fo highly deferved x . When Cleomenes was recovered* 
be advanced towards Argos, where the Achasans held their 



affembly 5 but when he drew near, Aratus caufed deputies 
to be fent him, to inform him, that he muft either entei 
the city alone, or be content to treat without the place ; 
to which Cleomenes anfwered* That he was unjuftiy 
dealt with, for they ought to have told him fo plainly at 
firft, and not now when he was come to their very doors^ 
Ihew their jealoufy and deny him admiffion. Not long af~ 
ter he declared war, and began to act ofFenfively. Upoii 
this the whole league of the Aehaeans was put into a fer- 
ment, moft of the towns being ready to revolt and break 
the union ; becaufe on the one fide the people had been 
made to hope for a divifion of the lands and a difcharge of 
their debts ; and on the other the nobility grew weary of 



Aratus's power, and were almoft all of them provoked a 
gainft him for having called the Macedonians into Pelo-^ 
ponnefus. Encouraged by thefe mifunder (landings, Cleo- 
menes invaded Achaeaj where he firft took Pellerie by fur- 
prize and beat out the Achaean garrifon j afterwards he 

1 2 made 
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made himfelf mailer of Pheftaeon and Penteleon. Not long 
after he furprized Argos, and in a very fmall fpace of time 
raifed himfelf to greater power than any of his predeceffors 
and his city to greater pre-eminence than fhe had ever hejd 
in Greece. In this fpace he would very gladly have treat- 
ed with Aratus, offering him any terms to have engaged 
his friendfhip ; but he was immoveable in his refolution of 
deftroying the Spartan greatnefs. With this view he procured 
the caftle of Corinth, which was the key of Peloponnefus, 

to be delivered up to Antigolius, who fuddenly came to his 

affiftance with an army of twenty-eight thoufand foot and 
twelve hundred horfe. Cleomenes, though he was much 

inferior to the enemy, yet defended the far greater part of 
Peloponnefus till Argos was betrayed ; even there he did 
great things, and when over- powered by numbers he could 

do no more, made a moft glorious retreat. At this time 

he received from Sparta the news of his wife's death, at 

which he was exceedingly grieved ; for though the Spar- 
tans were remarkable for being fond hufbands, yet Cleome- 
nes was diftinguifhed for his fondnefs even among them, 

He bore his grief, however, like a hero and like a king j 
lie went to his houfe, indulged his forrow with his mother 
and other relations, and then returning to the camp refum- 
ed his functions of a monarch and a general, without fuf- 
fering his private concerns to interfere with public affairs, 
Ptolemy at this time offered him his friendfhip in cafe he 
Would fend him his mother and his fon as hoflages. This 
demand troubled Cleomenes ; he went often to break the 
matter to his parent, but was unable to do it ; at laft, 
when it broke out, Crateficlea burft out a laughing ; Well, 
faid fhe, was it this you were afraid of telling ? Why do 
you not put me on fliipboard,and fend this carcafs where it 

may be ferviceable to Sparta, before age waftes it unprofitebly 
here ? When fhe was going on board, fhe withdrew her 
fon into the temple of Neptune, where having wept and 
embraced each other, Come king of Sparta, faid fhe, let 



us dry our tears, that no figns of grief may appear when 



we go out, nor any token of weaknefs appear unworthy 
your dignity or the honour of our country, fince our ani- 
ons are all that are in our power, and events belong wholly 
to providence. She wrote afterwards to him from Egypt : 
King of Sparta, do what is worthy of your country and 
may redound to its profit ; nor, for the . fake of an old wo- 
man and a little child, ftand in fear of what Ptolemy may 

do. Cleomenes acled in this unequal war with all the con- 
duct 
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du£ and valour that could be expected in the moft excel- 
lent captain among the Greeks y . He had to do with a nu- 
merous army compofed of veterans, well armed, and well 
difciplined, and well paid ; his own troops were moft of 

them new-raifed, many of them half armed, and nothing 
but what he could get, to fubfift them with. Yet he kept 
the war out of Laconia, took the city of Megalopolis, 
which was bigger than Sparta, in the midft of king Anti- 

gonus's armies 5 and when he had taken it, generoufly of- 
fered to reftore it untouched to its citizens ; but they, re- 
jecting his offer, abandoned it to the plunder of his foldiers z . 

After this he harraffed the territory of Argos, and raifed 

mighty contributions, though Antigonus and the Macedo- 
nian forces were in that very city. This even in his own 

time was ftiled raftinefs, arrogance, and a vain- glorious 
Ihew of (hort-lived fuccefs ; and it is owing to Polybius, 

that pofterity confiders it in a different light; for he tells us, 
that though the generality believed Cleomenes to have a&ed 
from a defperate temerity, yet men of the beft difcernment 
and underftanding agreed, that he behaved with great pru- 
dence and judgment. The true ftate of the cafe is this : 
Cleomenes faw, that though at prefent he could make head 
againft his enemies, yet in a (hort time he mould be de 
ftroyed without fighting 5 he therefore fought to provoke 
Antigonus to fight, where his choice of ground might give 



him an advantage ; and here again Antigonus gave a ftrong 



teftimony of his confummate (kill in military affairs ; for 
notwithstanding the murmurs of his own troops, the out- 
cries of the Greeks, and the infults of Cleomenes, he kept 
himfelf where he was, and would not fuffer either .his own, 
or the paflions of others, to pufh him upon a ftep which 
might be injurious to his fortune. But afterwards, when he 
had it in his power to fight, and Cleomenes by reafon of 
his poverty could no longer decline it, he gave him battle 
at Selafia, where, partly through the fuperibrity of the 
Macedonian troops, partly through the treachery of Damo- 
teles, the Lacedaemonians were defeated with a vaft {laugh- 
ter of their mercenary troops, and with almoft the utter 
deftrudlion of their own 5 for of fix thoufand Spartans only 
two hundred efcaped. In the beginning of the action Cle- 
omenes had the better, at leaft in that part of the army 
where he commanded in perfon ; but looking behind him, 
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and feeing the other wing commanded by his brother fur-, 
rounded, he cried out, Thou art loft, dear brother, thou 
art loft, thou brave example to our Spartan youth, ant) 
theme of our matrons fongs ! This misfortune of Cleomenes 
deferves the more to be pitied ? fwce, if he could have 
avoided fighting hut two days, he muft have feen Antigo- 
nus conftrained to abandon the Achaeans 5 for within that 
fpace after the battle meflengers arrived in his camp from 

Macedonia, which brought advice of fuch diforders there.a$ 
forced him immediately to return a . When the battle wa$ 

over, Cleomenes retired to Sparta, where, however, he 

Jcnew it was impomble for him to ftay, nor indeed did lie 

reft there above a few hours $ for, after having given a few 

directions, he went to his own houfe, where, without tab 
ing any refrefhment, he leaned himfelf, in his armour a$ 

}iq was, againft a pillar, and c'oqfidering what he fhould do 

he at length determined to retire to Egypt ; which refolu* 
tion he and his friends immediately put into execution, go- 
ing directly to Gy thium, there imbarqued on board a few 

ftiips, and pafied over to Ptolemy Euergetes, who enter-, 
tained him honourably while he lived 5 but his fon growing 

lufpicious of him confined him, which Cleomenes at length 

refenting, he with twelve friends forced the place where 

}ie was confined ; but finding it afterwards impracticable 
to efcape, they flew each other. Ptolemy Philopator in. 
revenge of this caufed the body of Cleomenes to be ex^ 
pooled on a crofs, butchered his mother, the reft of his fa 
anily, arid all her attendants. Miferable end of fo great a, 
'man, who fought only to make his country free, and hk 
country nien virtuous! In him ended the Herculean race of 
Spartan kings, if we except the fhort reign of Agefipolis 
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which we (hall prefently mention (X). 
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. (X) In this note we mall vindicate our hiftory of the reign 

Cleomenes . which we confefs to be very little confident y/ith the 
.account given us by Polybius, though we acknowledge that he ijj 

generally fpeaking, a a moft judicious and impartial writer, ana 

- - - -- ...... ... , . e 



had great opportunities of knowing the tru6 ftate of things 

time of which we are fpeaking j and yet we affirm, that he has 
not' fpoken of Cleomenes things exactly conformable to iv&h 
whence we conceive we had a joft right to differ from hirn 2 n° tr 

(landing his great and efiablifiied reputation. Two tn«ig> 
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After the fatal battle of Selafia, Sparta fell into thejheftatej> 
bands of king Antigonus, who, out of regard to the merit : tHLhta 
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therefore we fhall endeavour , to demonftrate in this note : Firft, 
rhat Polybius hath injured the character of Cleoraenes in his hi- 
iory; and, Secondly, That the caufes of his misreprefentations 
my with probability, and even with certainty, be affigned. Firft 
:hen, Polybius, opening to his reader the caufes of the Cleomenie 
war, writes thus : When this war was kindled, and Cleomenes 
bad ruined the republic of Lasedasmon, and converted a lawful 
authority into tyrannic power, Aratus, who faw that this prince 

made war with no lefs conduft than valour, and being at the fame 
time afraid of what might be attempted by the ^tolians, thought 
it neceffary to counterwork their projects (71). In this paffage 
Cleomenes js roundly declared a tyrant, aud undoubtedly he was 
fo in the opinion of all the Ach$ans ; and the hiftorians of thofe 
times dealt fo freely with his character, that the great Livy makes 
no fcruple of calling him Cleomenes the firft tyrant of Lacedaemoa 
|. Paufanias is yet more outrageous j he fays, that Cleomenes, 
following the example of the great Paufanias who gained the battle 
of Platsea, affected tyranny, and thereby difgufted the Lacedse* 
monians fo much, that they hated the thought of kings ever af- 
ter (73). Yet all thefe great men are moft certainly in the wrong 5 
pay, Polybius and Paufanias are fo of their own mewing. For 
the firft every where admits, that Cleomenes was a prince of great 
wifdom and mildnefs, as well as intrepidly valiant and of a lofty 
it The reafon for which he ftiles him a tyrant is, as appears 
from the foregoing paffage, becaufe he altered that condition of 
the republic in which it ftood when he afcended the throne. It 
is confeffed he did fo, but that this could not denominate him a 
tyrant, we will prove from Polybius himfelf. In another part of 
)iis writings, defcanting like a grave politician, as indeed he was, 
on the ruin of the Spartan ftate, he makes ufe of thefe words : 
** Lycurgus, in providing by his laws for the harmony of his ci- 
tizens, for the fecurity of his polity, and the maintenance of 
liberty, hath done fp well, that, his inftitutes feem rather to be 
divine than human. An equality of pofieiTions with a fimple 
and inexpenfive courfe of life could not but render men honeft 
and fociable in private life, and quiet and peaceable in public 
concerns ; finally, continual exercife and a readinefs to under- 
take any kind of labour could not fail of making them both, 
" valiant and indefatigable (74)''. He then ftiews, that their 
affe&ing conqueft engaged them to depart from the laws, of Ly- 
curgus, and induced their ruin j and in the very place where he calls 

Cleomenes 
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(71) Polyb. Hift. lib. iv. (72) Liv. lib. xxxiv. (73) Paufan 
m Corinthiacis, (74) Fragment. Jib. xjii. 
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of their anceftors, treated the inhabitants with great kinds 
nefs and indulgence > they hi return for this behaved for a, 

time 



Cleomenes tyrant, he commiferates the Lacedsemonians, for having 

from a ftate of perfect freedom funk by degrees intq that of ab- 
jeft flavery under Nabis, by a continual declenfion from t|ie Ly. 
curgic inftitutes. Now, if the flavery of the Lacedaemonians and 
their ruin arofe from their leaving the laws of Lycurgus, and if 
the laws of Lycurgus derived their chief excellence from their 
enjoining an equality of poflfeflions, a fimple frugal life, and con- 
tinual exercife, how could Cleomenes be a tyrant for changing 
that declining condition, in which he found the Spartan republic, 
into that form, as near as might be, wherein Lycurgus left it? but 
perhaps it will be faid he a&ed tyrannically in putting to death 



the ephori, and in effecting this alteration by force ; yet if this 

be admitted, it will fubvert all the Greek notions of liberty. 
The ephori were not eftablilhed by Lycurgus, they had exceeded 
the limits of their office, they had deftroyed the conftitution by 
introducing the fale of lands, they had molt impioufly murdere^ 

Agis their natural fovereign, and, in one word, by keeping ons 
of the thrones of Sparta vacant, which they did by force, they 
violated the fundamental laws of the ftate, and had*, as Polybius 
phrafes it, changed, a legal authority into a moft deteftable tyran- 
ny, from which Cleomenes refcued his country, and reftored it 

to its antient luftre and liberty by the only way it could be efeft- 

ed, that is by. force. That Cleomenes was legally king of Sparta, 
Polybius himfelf owns $ that the change he wrought did not 
make him a tyrant, we have proved, and confequently we have 
fliewn, that Livy was in an error when he ft il ed him the firft of 
the Lacedaemonian tyrants. We will next (hew the fahhoodor 
Paufanias's account, he fays, that Cleomenes affected the empire 
pf Greece, and Polybius intimates the fame thing, but they offer 
no fa&s to fuppprtitj and the contrary thereof is evident froin 
the current of Polybius's hiftory. A tyrant is one who facrifices 
public rights to his particular views, which Cleomenes, had 
mighty opportunities of doing, and whenever he had them, con- 
stantly rejected them. He brought his paternal eftate into the 

public ftock when he new-modelled Sparta ; he reftored all the 



cities he took to their antient form of government, when he 
might have annexed them to his own dominions ; and chpie w 
have allies where he might have had fubjecls ; with reafon there- 
fore have we concluded with Plutarch, that he did not aiFecl the 
tyranny of Greece. As to the latter part of Paufanias's cenfure, 



d 



that the Spartans fp hated the memory of Cleomenes, it is 
metrically oppofite to truth j for Polybius tells us, that after his 
flight into Egypt they remained without kings, becaufe they ten- 
derly loved Cleomenes/ and ardently wifhed and expected his 
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time very quietly, arid, fubmitting to the prefent fituation 
of things, a&ed in fuch a manner as might give Jeaft um^ 
brage to Aratus and the Achaeans, who were the king's 
friends ; as long as Cleomenes lived, though an exile and 
at laft a prifoner in Egypt, the Spartans lived as well as they 
could under the government of the ephori and fenate; but 
as foon as the news came of his death, and they were once 
thoroughly afcertained it was true, new ftirs arofe, in which 

Adimas, one of the ephori, endeavoured all he could to 

pioderate the people ; and when his cojlegues had fummon-r 

ed them to meet in arms, he had the courage to reprefent 
to them, how little their behaviour correfponded wit|i their 

circumftances. 



turn. Thefe are his very words, and he afterwards tells us, that 
as foon as they knew that Cleomenes was dead, they refolved to 
be no longer without kings. We come now to the fecond part 
of what we propofed, the caufes of Polypius^ mifreprefentations, 

and they were no other than thofe whifh have been and will be 
common in the world, as long as it is inhabited by men. Po- 
jybius lived in thefe times : He was by birth of the city of Me^ 
galopolis which Cleomenes deftroyed ; he was an Achaean Hates- 
man, a profeffed and zealous friend of Aratus, the capital enemy 
pf this prince whom he fo much decries. Aratus fought to bring 
all the Peloponnefian ftates into the Achaean league, and why ? 
that they might be thereby fafe againft the Macedonian power ; 

Cleomenes pppofe4 this, became it was contrary to the intereit. of 
Sparta, which would have thereby become inconfiderable. Aratus 
endeavoured jn a time of full peace to have executed his fcheme 
by fcrce, on a fuppofition, that Cleomenes being a young man 
inight have been ' eafily depofed. After all, when Cleomenes in 
his own defence had humbled the Achaeans, he did not pretend te 
reduce them into fubjeaion, but offered to join with them to fup- 
port the liberty of Greece againft the Macedonian kings ; bat 
Aratus, refolvihg to have all things his own way, called in thefe 
very Macedonians, delivered up to them Aero- Corinth, deftroy* 
ed the Lacedaemonian kingdom, induced the ruin of his own 



country, and was himfelf poifoned by Philip king of Macedow, 
whom he vainly called and imagined to be his pupil. Polybius] 
mifled* by Aratus's notions, paints Cleomenes as a tyrant, though 
he took the only method to preferve Greece free, and Greece loft 
]ier freedom becaufe he failed in his defign ; this has appeared 
fince, and Plutarch, who was a true friend to liberty and virtue, 
Jiving without the reach of prejudice, has done that juftice to 



which Polybius denied him (7 
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circumftances, and how unreafonable it was for them to 

involve themfelves in their prefent un fettled condition in g 
new war with the Macedonians, who not long ago ha<j 
vanquifhed them, and had ever treated them well. The 
-people of Sparta, like the people of moft other cities, \yerg 
inclined to liften to reafon as foon as they began to under^ 
.ftand it, which the reft of the ephori perceiving, they and 
their aftbciates gathered about Adimas and ftabbed him ; 
,which once done, they did what they pleafed. Soon after 
this Philip the fon of An tigonus arrived with a great army 
pn their frontiers, when the Spartansfent deputies to make 
their fubmiffion, which when the king had heard, hefuf? 
fered them to withdraw, and caufed the matter to be af- 
terwards debated in council, Moft of thofe who eompofed 

it, after reprefenting the Lacedaemonians as a turbulent 
and factious people, declared, that the king ought to tr 
them as heretofore Alexander had done the Thebaris. that 
is, put their principal men to death, and humble the reft 
by a very fevere chaftifement. But the king, though but 
feventeen years old, differed from them ; he faid, theta 
dition of the Spartans turned to their own hurt ; that on 
Jiis appearance they had offered to fubmit themfelves and 

become his fubjecls ; and that to put their principal men to 
jdeath and mal-treat the reft would be unworthy of a 
prince j he therefore contented himfelf with telling the de- 
puties, that he mould have his eye upon the Spartans for 

the future, and therefore advifed them to be quiet j after 
Which he difmilTed them D . 

The iEtolians, making new difturbances in Greece, 
- were very defirous to engage the Lacedaemonians in their 
ted intereft ; to this end they fent Machates embaffadpr to 
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arta; he endeavoured to perfuade the ephori to chufe tw 
Jdngs, and to unite themfelves ftrictly with the ^Stolians 

but thofe magiftrates, liking neither of his propofitio 



•A. 



.procured them- both to be rejected by the people, notwit 

Handing that a ftrong party had declared themfelves lor 

Machates. This party after his departure found means to 
#ir up the people fo effectually againft the ephori, that at 
a folemn feftivai they murdered them at the temple of Pal- 
las, and elected others, whom they directed to elect kings? 
In confequence of this, they chofe firft Agefipolis a boy, the 

grandfon of Cleombrotus whom Leonidas baniftied, and ap- 
pointed Cleomenes, the fon of Cleombrotus and the child s 

f ' uncle 



^Polyb. lib. iy. Plat, in vit. Arat, 
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uncle, his tutor. For the other king they fet up Lycurgus, a 

man no way allied to the royal family, or at leaft never con- 
ceived to be allied to it, till by giving a talent a-piece to the 
ephori, they declared him of the Herculean race and the 
lawful king of Sparta, He after fome time drove Agehpo^ 
Jis into banifhment, and involved his country in feveral 
wars, which he waged with various fuccefs. At laft ChilO 
confpired againft him ; this man conceived he had fome 
yight to the Spartan throne, and having engaged about two 
hundred perfons to abet his fcheme, he fell upon the ephori 
fuddenly and murdered them ; after which he furrounded 
the houfe of Lycurgus, who by the fidelity of fome of his 
fervants, made his efcape. Chilo, perceiving that the people 
little affe&ed him, fled out of Laconia, and retired to the Ma^ 
cedonians whom he endeavoured to irritate againft his country. 
When things were a little fettled, Lycurgus was recalled, and 
reigned in Sparta many years. When king Philip came into 
Peloponnefus for the fecond time, and began to tranfact 
things there, not only without the advice, but contrary to the 

opinion, of Aratus, Lycurgus and the Lacedaemonians be-? 

gan to take heart, and to think once more of contending 
with the power of Macedon, notwithstanding all the mif- 
chiefs they had fuftained j neither were they frighted from 
this purpofe, when they were informed, that the king was 
become friends again with Aratus and his fon ; wherefore 
as foon as the feafon of the year permitted, they invaded 

Meffenia, which immediately drew Philip that way, upon 
which Lycurgus retired, that he might put his country into 
a condition to fuftain the invafion, which he plainly per^ 
ceived was intended, though king Philip took all the precau-? 
tions poffible to hinder his defign from being penetrated c . He 
advanced with his army as far as Amyclae, from whence he 
fpoiled all the country round about : In, the mean time the 

Meflenians invaded: Laconia on the other fide, refolving to 

march through it and join the Macedonians; hut while 

.their commander, who greatly contemned the Spartans in 

their prefent diftreffed condition, encamped carelefly and 
without throwing up-any intrenchments, Lycurgus fudden- 
ly attacked them with fuch fuccefs, that he took the great-? 
eft part of their h or fes. and -baggage, and returned with much 
honour to Sparta. As foon as he returned, he made the 
neceflary difpofitions for the defence of the city. In the 

^rft place, he recovered the potts which the Macedonians 



had 
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had feized on the mountains, and then caufing the wateis 
of the Eurotas to be dammed up, he provided a means of 
laying all the country between the river and the mountains 

under water ; fo that the Macedonians, not being able to 
march that way, would be obliged to coaft the foot of the 
mountains, and thereby expofe their rear to the infults of 

Lycurgus and his Lacedaemonians. Philip perceiving this 

refolved, ftrft of all to difpoflefs Lycurgus of his poftsinthe 
mountains, which, at the head of a choice body of troops, 
he with much ado performed ; however, he retired with 
his forces at laft into the city, which he preferved from any 

infults ; and thus this great king of Macedon, after having 

plundered and ravaged Laconia, was obliged to retire, his 
own camp being full of fedition, and his fold iers more in- 
clined to mutiny than fighting. Some fhort time after this, 
the ephori, having, or pretending to have, information, 
that Lycurgus intended to make himfelf abfolute, they at« 
tempted to furprize and murder him in his houfe; but he, 
having previous notice of their defign, withdrew into iEto* 
lia, and the iniquity of the ephori being clearly d ifco vered 
by the people, he was fhortly after recalled. What he. did 
after this we know not, nor how long he held the king- 
dom ; whether he died in peace, or by the fword } in pof* 

feffion of the regal authority, or not $ neither can we fay 

what fteps were taken by the Spartans when they loft this 
king of their own ele&ion ; If we take him for the laft of 
their princes, or if, according to others, we look upon 
Cleomenes in that light, either way we (hall fee theoracle 
concerning a lame reign fulfilled; but perhaps it will be 
better to interpret this prophecy generally of all fingle reigns, 



which, according to the conftitution of Sparta, could 



but be lame, and under them all the people were moft no? 
torioufly unhappy, falling continually from bad to worfe, 

every fucceeding tyrant excelling in wjckednefs his prede- 
cefibr.- .... 

Machanidas Ma chan i das was the fuccefibr of Lycurgus, but when 
aiiumes the he attained the fovereignty is very • uncertain ; the year ii» 
VeTiller wnicn we find him fir! mentioned, we have placed in the 
thefiood, margin 5 by what colour he held his dignity appears not, 

£79*. but that he was a perfon of great abilities is certain. At 
Before chr.ft home he e j eaed the as not caring t0 have any either 

equal or- greater than himfelf in Sparta ; abroad he made 
all Peloponnefus tremble, which in all probability he wou 
have fubdued and brought under his own power, if Philo 
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poemen the chief of the Achseans had not oppofed him d * 
He engaged all the cities in that league to furnifti troops 
for reducing the power of Machanldas within bounds, which, 
as he plainly fhewed, if not timely undertaken, would be 
a thing beyond their abilities. When he had drawn toge 
ther this army, after exercifing them for fome time in 
flight Ikirmifhes, he marched towards Mantinasa, in order 
of battle. Thither alfo came Machanidas at the head of a 
very powerful army, compofed not only of Spartans, but 
6f mercenaries ; an engagement quickly followed, which 
was very obftinate, in which at firft Machanidas had the 
better ; but he purfuing this advantage too far, Philopcc- 
men attacked him in the rear ; however, the Lacedas- 
monians fought defperately for a time, expecling that Ma- 
chanidas would come to their relief, which accordingly he 
did ; but Philopcemen forefeeing that he would take the 
ihorteft way, and knowing that there was a ditch there o 
which Machanidas was ignorant, he left Polybius the Me- 





galopolitan to pufh the enemy that were ftill fighting, an 
with a fmall party of horfe advanced to the ditch to meet 

Machanidas, whom he prefently diftinguifhed by his purple 
fobe. The tyrant, who with two or three friends had out- 
rode the reft of his troops, feeing that Philopcemen and his 
company were but few, refolved to pafs the ditch ; in or- 
der to this he pufhed his horfe dire&ly againft Philopcemen, 
who turning fide- ways from him, as if he meant to avoid 
him, brought the point of his fpear to bear directly againft 
his breaft as his horfe leaped, fo that, juft as he pafled the 
ditch, Machanidas fell down dead ; this put an end to the 
battle, for as foon as his death was known his army fled : 
The Achseans wafted all the provinces which had been 
fubjedb to him, the Spartans, who loft four thoufand men 
in this engagement, having neither fpirits nor ftrength to 
oppofe them 

Not long after the death of Machanidas, we find SpartaN j bis fuc- 
under anew and yet feverer bondage under one Nabis, ceed3 . Ma - 
who is reported to have exceeded all tyrants, and to havey™"^ 
left the epithets of gracious and merciful to Phalarisand Dio- the' Flood, 
nyfius on a comparifon of their actions with his. Other 2 *°3- 
evil princes had their peculiar vices, and perhaps many £5a 96. 
ways of plaguing and punifhing their fubjefts ; but Nabis /VNJ! 
had not only all, but invented and praclifed fuch adh of 



cruelty 

Polyb. ubi fupra. Plat, in vit. Philop. Liv. Hift lib, mW. 
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Cruelty as were never heard of before* and have funk info 
oblivion fince. To all who were honeft, brave, or noble, 
he was an open enemy, fuch as he eould lay his hands, oii; 
he murdered, fuch as were not immediately in his power 
he banifhed : But did he ftop there ? No. He fent fqme; 

of his Cretan aflaffins after them where-evei: they retire^ 
who watched them fo narrowly, that in the field, or a§ 
their tables, or in their beds, they found art opportunity tq 
flay them. At home he reigned with a diifimulation, whkfy 
fome called wifdom. He kept up the ftate of a prince, hg, 

Wore purple, was attended by guards 

functions of a firft magiftrate, kept an equal counte 

nance, made ufe of fmooth fpeeches, entertained 

of fpies and fycophants, and ftruck fuch a terror 

who were not fo, that they durlt not exprefs their thought^ 

or their feais. Polybius tells us, that he had a painted 
image which refembled his wife, and this being clad inrpj^ 

al robes he introduced, when he fancied it i m practicable i(f 
wheedle any Lacedaemonian out of his money; and fuch 
was the art with which this image was contrived, that, hj 
touching certain fecret fprings, it catched any who werd 
near it in its arms, and forced them to fay any thing the 
tyrant pleafed f . The diftreffed and dejected ftate 1 of ail 
Greece, which was now mightily divided, weak 





cils, and weaker ftill in the execution of them, and witlf 
all this mightily over- awed by the power of the Macedoni- 
an kings and the Roman republic, gave vaft opportunities 
to the tyrant to encreafe his dominions and to exalt hi? 
power. He in the mid ft of thefe confufions feized, under 

pretence of affifting fome of the exiled citizens, on Argosj 
into which he put a garrifon under the command of Pytha- 
goras his fon-in-law, a man of great abilities, and who was 
indeed the fupport of his tyranny. The Achaefans inime* 
diately applied to the Romans, for they began to be affright 
ed themfelves at the appreheniions of the tyrant's growing 
power. Titus Quinttus the Roman general arriving $ 
Greece, they quickly made him fenflhle of the mifcW 
that would follow, it'Nabis was permitted to go on; f° r > 
not contented with holding the prime part of Peloponne* 
fus under his fway, he began to be ambitious of the cmptf* 
of the fea, and no project fuch fchemes as threatened di«u r * 
bance even to the Romans themfeiyes. Quintius ma ^ c ^ 
immediately into the neighbourhood of Argos, and na 
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fbme thoughts of attacking the city* where on his ap-* 
proach a riling was attempted, which iffued in the de-*' 
ftru&ibn of thole who were defirous to be free. After 
this he marched towards Lacedaemon itfeJfj at which Na- 
bis was exceedingly troubled; he ordered however^ a ge- 
neral; alTembly of the people to be held without the city, 

whither as foon as they were come, he furrounded them 

with his troops 5 then he made a fhort fpeech, intimatin 

the mighty danger they were in 5 for it is the mode of 

all tyrants to call themfelves and their private concerns 

the interefl: of their country ; he then magnified the 
pains he had taken in fecuring all the pofts and avenues of 
arta, concluded, that fince without (peaking he had done? 
fo much for their fervice, they ought not now he did fpeafc 
to grudge doing fomewhat for him, the rather, becaufe what: 

he (ought concerned likewife their own fafety ; fome therd 

were amongft them, he faid, who had given him juft caufe 
to fufpecl their conduct, thefe therefore he was determined 
to feize and imprifon, till, the prefent danger being over, 
he might, which be greatly wifhed, reftore them again to' 
liberty confident with his own and the public fafety i 
Having made this goodly harangue, he caufed fourfcore 
perfons of worth and honour to be arretted, the unarmed 





multitude looking on with amazement, and that fame 

t he caufed them all to be murdered in prifon ; a 
little afterwards, growing jealous of the Helotes, he feized 

a great number of them, caufed them to be fcourged in 

the ftreets, till the kennels were difcoloured with their 
blood, and then put them to death without mercy. Af- 
ter all, finding the Romans about to befiege him, he re- 
folved to attempt a treaty, knowing that" king Antiochus 
was meditating new ftirs, and from thence concluded, 
that Quintius would be glad to come to fome agree- 
ment with him. His hopes were not ill grounded, that- 
great man, having nothing fo much in view as the in- 
terefl: of Rome, readily agreed to meet him and hear 
his propofaJs. Nabis at this interview made a long and 
well-compofed oration, to which Quintius made but arc 
indifferent return, yet promifed to fend him certain ar- 
ticles in writing ; and thus this conference ended. The 
allies laboured hard to engage Qnintius not to treat any 
more king Eumenes, who was in his camp, aiHrmed ; 
that it was to no purpofe, for that the tyrant would think 

no longer of peace than war was near him ; Agefipolis 

king 
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king of Sparta* who with many other illuftrious exik 



waited on Qumtius, infilled, that it would be unworthy 



of the Roman name to enter into a treaty with fo exe 
crable a perfon ; the Aehaeans were of the fame fenti-i 
ments, yet Quihtius remained firm to his bwn \ he ! faw 
Clearly that they regarded their own interefts* and thence 

he inferred, that he ought to mind nohe but thofe of 

Rome ; acting therefore on this motive, he fent Nabis/ 
as he had pro mi fed, ah account of the terms whereon hi 
would grant him peace, and thofe terms were ihefe : That 

heihould withdraw all his garrifons from Argos and its 
territories : that he mould deliver up all the (hips of war 
he had taken, and of all his fleet mould retain no more! 



than two galliots : That he mould deliver up fuchashad 
sled to him from the Roman allies, and make reftitutioh to 

the MeiTenians for the plundering their territories : That 
he (hould refltare to the Lacedaemonian exiles their wives 
arid children: That he Ihould build neither caftle nor city 
in his own territories nor in thofe of his neighbours : That 
he (hould give five fuch hoftages as the general would 
chufe, and among them his own fon : That he fhould 
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pay down a hundred talents, and that he fhould con 

• to ' to to 0 1 m • . « . 



tinue paying fifty talents a year for eight years together; 



Nabis difliked thefe conditions, -and found means to make 
all the Lacedaemonians diflike them* fo that they deter- 
mined to make an obftinate defence ; Quintius, perceiving 



nothing was to be done but by force, and having with 



him an army of fifty thoufand men, refolved to attack 



the place, which accordingly he did feveral times, but 
was as often repulfed. &t laft he penetrated into the city, 
and his foldiers beginning to take poll in the firft long 



Itreet, Nabis thought of nothing but making his efcape; 
yet Pythagoras delivered him from this danger, by fetting 
the flreet on nre at each end, and engaging the Lace- 
daemonians, Who were yet fighting in front, to fupply the 
riling flames with fuel. The Roman foldiers were forced 
again to withdraw, but Nabis was fo thoroughly frightened, 
that with much ado he procured peace on the terms 
before fpecified, which was hardly concluded before advice 
came, that the Argives hadtielive'red themfelves by expel" 

.ling; his garrifons. When Nabis was free from the neign 



bourhood of the Roman army, he began to eaft about in 

his mind how he might extricate himfeif from the. nin* 
chiefs he- laboured under 5 for he could not bear the 

thoughts of lofing at onee thofe dominions, which w 
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had been fo long and with fo much pains acquiring. 
He was - efpecially irritated at beholding himfelf without 
a fea-port, and little fet by amongft his neighbours 5 he 
therefore, began to treat privately with Antiochus and 
the iEtolians for creating new difturbances in Pelopon- 
nefus, and having received from them great promifes, 
he began to adl: againft the Achseans and their allies. 
Gythium the fea-port of Sparta he befieged and recovered 5 
but after that and a flight victory at fea, which he ob- 
tained againft Philopcemen, he was routed at land, ra- 
ther for want of abilities as a general in himfelf, than 



any fault in his foidiers. Philopcemen, though he could 
not hinder the taking of Gythium, yet refolved to ter 




the tyrant by marching dire&ly towards Lacedaemon, 
•which had the cbnfequence he expected and defied, 
fince Nabis drew his forces together, and led them with 



the utmoft diligence to the relief of his capital ; by this 
forced march he fronted the Achaean army within ten 
miles of the city, the tyrant feizing on this occafion a 
very ftrong camp, where Philopcemen intended to have 
lain that night; This great general, perceiving that his 
firft defign was rendered abortive, immediately formed a 
fecondj and, fince he could not fpoil Sparta, refolved to 
content himfelf with deftroying an army every way fu- 
perior to his own. There lay between the camps a little 
rivulet, from which both the Achaeans and Lacedaemonians 
were to fetch water 5 but it was confiderably nearer to 
the former than to the latter. Philopcemen therefore fent 
a great detachment to take poft privately in a 
which bordered on the rfver ; when the troops of Nabis 
came to water their horfes and to fill their veflels for the 

•camp, this detachment fuddenly attacked them and cut 
many of the light-armed foidiers in pieces. About the 
fame time he fent one of his auxiliary foidiers as a de- 
ferter to Nabis, with inftru&ions to give him informa- 
tion, that the Achasans deuVned to move in the ni»ht» 
in order to get between him and Lacedaemon. The ty- 
rant, affrighted at this news, as foon as it was thoroughly 
dark, quitted a camp which Philopcemen could never 
have forced, and. leaving only a few light- armed troops 




in his intrenchments, inarched with all the troops he 
could towards Sparta. Philopcemen forefeeing this attacked 
his camp as foon as he was out of it, and fo baralTed his 

army with his light-armed mercenaries, that Nabis found 

m. himfelf 
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ghbouring woods, 



in 



himfelf conftrained to retire into the ne 

where he remained all the next day. . Philopcemen 
this fpace recalling his light-armed forces, left them 
the camp which he had taken, and, with his troops that 
were ftill frefh, marched with great fecrecy, and feizet) 

the pafles which led to Lacedaemon, not doubting, but 

at the approach of night the tyrant would march again} 

this fell out as he expe&ed, and as he had feized 
avenues, the forces of Nabis were in a manner at 





mercy, and he ufed his advantage fo well, that the ty 
rant with a very fmall part of his army got into 





ity, covered with difgrace, and unable to hinder Phi 
lopcemen from fpoiling the country, which he did 
thirty days, and then retired, leaving Nabis much de- 
jected and with fmall forces to continue the war. His 
recovery of Gythium furniflied him at prefent with little 

comfort, for the enemy being mafter of all the country, 

he- could fcarcely hold any correfpondence therewith j 
befides, his navy was very inconfiderable, and he hade- 
very day repeated advice that the Romans intended fu4- 
denly to fend a new army into Greece, The Lacede- 
monians themfelves appeared diffatisfied, which made him 
afraid to lead his foldiers without the city 5 and pent up 
within it they were fcarce of any ufe. In the midft of 
thefe diffractions, he placed all his hopes in the JEtollmi 
who had indeed done a great deal 0/ mifchief in Greece, 
and had been ftrongly inflrumental in drawing him into 
this war. To thefe he difpatched courier after courier, 
not with the haughty command of a tyrant, but with the 

humble fupplications of a diftrefled ally ; he reminded them, 
that for their fakes only he had fo precipitately entered 
into this war, at a time when none elfe cared to own them 
for allies ; he mewed them truly the nature of his diftrefs, 
hoping that it would make their relief the quicker and 
more effectual ; but it produced quite a contrary effect, 
the JEtollans being fit confederates for fuch a tyrant. 
As foon as they had given audience to his melFeng 
they difpatched them with large afiurances of ready 

fiftance, while in the mean time they confulted w^ at ^ r 

their intereft would be fitteft to be done; the refult of their 

confutations was, that in the days of his profperity, and 

when he had a flrong army of mercenaries at his c 
mand, Nabis was their good ally, and deferved all 

fible regard $ but in the prefent Atuation of things, wn e 
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is forces were in a manner cut off, and he fcarce able 
to maintain himfeif in Sparta, 'twould better ferve their 
purpofes to remove him out of the way and take the 

to themfelves. This counfel taken and approved, a 

thoufand foot and thirty horfe were chofen to march to La- 

cedsemon under the command of Alexamenus. When they 

were ready to depart, the horfemen were fent for into the 

great council, where they received the following fhort and 
pithy inftru&ions ; that they were not fent to affift Nabis 
to make war upon the Achseans, or for any other purpofe 
whatfoever, than to obey Alexamenus, and to do what he 
directed, let it be what it would. Thus difmhTed, they 
marched under the command of that general to Sparta, where 
they found Nabis very little fatisfied with fo fmall a reinforce- 
ment. Alexamenus did all he could to encourage him, he 

r told him, the iEtolians by fending him intended no more 
than to give a fpecimen of their good will, inftru£ing him 



alfo to inform him, that if his neceffities required it, they 
would, whenever he requeued it, march with the utmofl 
forces they could raife to his relief ; he likewife informed 

him, that Antiochus was refolved to make war on, the Ro- 
mans, and intended to cover Greece with his armies and 
the fea with his (hips ; that many of the Greek ftates were 
inclined to his party, and that the ^Stolians were about to 
"mufter all their troops before the king's commiflioners (hortiy, 
which was thereafon why they fent fo few under his command. 
The tyrant, encouraged by thefe confolatory fpeeches, be- 
gan, by the advice of Alexamenus, to exercife his forces 
without the city, that he might at once give them courage, 
and the Achseans apprehenfions. At thefe exercifes the 
iEtolian general failed not to affift ; his guard of horfe keep- 
ing, according to his order, aloof, and he fometimes riding 
up to them as it were to give them orders. Thefe growing 



laft into daily practices, the Lacedaemonians fink 
gain into a timorous obedience, Nabis entertained frelh 
hopes of regaining all his dominions, and of revenging him- 
feif upon the Romans for the injuries which he conceived 



they had done him. The Spartan guards, which Al 



menus looked upon as the beft corps in the tyrant's army, 
he advifed to be polled, phalanx-wife, beyond the reft, 
offering fuch plaufible reafons, that Nabis readily yielded to 
J t, which was the only flep wanting to his ruin. When 
the day came whereon Alexamenus refolved to execute his 
great and defperate defign, he behaved towards Nabis with 
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more than ordinary complaifance ; he commended the ap* 
pearance and difcipline of his troops, applauded his cavalry, 
promifed him the fupremacy in Peloponnefus, and perceiv- 
ing that his complaifance had wrought a proper effect, the 
tyrant teftifying by his looks and geftures the higheft fatif- 
fac~rion, Alexamenus fuddenly wheeled off, and riding up 
to his troop of iEtolians, bid them remember the inftru&i- 
ons they had received when they were firft chofen for this 
fervice. Having faid this, he turned the head of his horfe 
and rode with a full carreer againft Nabis whom he over- 
threw, and his iEtolians,riding immediately after him, one 

after another buried their fpears in the bofom of the tyrant, 

His guards were hardly informed of what paft till he was 
dead ; and then, not knowing for whom they fought, they 

forbore fighting at all. The reft of the Lacedaemonians 
looked on with a mixture of joy and terror, joy, that the 
tyrant was dead, who had fo long and fo cruelly oppreft 

them, terror, at beholding fo ftrange an accident ; the 

reafons of which they knew not, and of its confequences 

were therefore afraid. Alexamenus and his iEtolians, taking 
advantage of their amazement, marched ilirediy into the 



city, their chief breaking into the tyrant's palace and rifling 
all his treafures ; ihe foldiers (hortly after followed his ex- 
ample, fo that in a fhort time the Lacedaemonians looked 
on the murder of Nabis as their misfortune ; but confider- 




g how. little it became the inhabitants of the famous 

to look on and fee their riches carried away 




foreigners, they without much ado took a child whofe 

name was Laconicus, and who on account of his being 
defcended from the royal family was bred up by Nabis; 
him they fet on horfeback, and gathering about him, they 
furrounded many of the iEtolians and put them to the 
fword, after a while they broke into the palace, where 
they flew Alexamenus and thofe who were wi th him ; they 
forced likewife a temple of Diana to which many of the 



iEtolians were fled ; all of whom they put without mercy 
to the fword. When they were in the midft of this confu- 
fion, of which none had projected any iflue, Philopcernen 
arrived, fome friends of his having ported to him with the 
account of the death of Nabis j the forces he had were feW> 
nor did he from them conceive any hopes of taking t° e 
city ; on the contrary he did what Alexamenus ought to 
have done, that is, he convinced the Lacedaemonians o 

the madnefs of their proceedings, and engaged them, hjj ce 
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they had fo happily recovered their freedom, to unite them- 
selves to the Achaeans, reaping thus by his virtue all the 
fruits the iEtolians expelled from their treachery. 

It may indeed feem ftrange, that the Spartans, who had 
entertained fuch generous notions of liberty, fubmitted pa- 
tiently for fo long a tracl: of time to the arbitrary commands 



of lavvlefs tyrants ; but this wonder will be in a great mea 



fure taken off, if we confider two things ; Firft, That the 
manners of the Lacedaemonians were greatly corrupted, 
which is indeed the very bafis of flavery ; there can be no 
ifuch thing as bending the necks of virtuous people ; but 
when once men are abandoned to their vices and become 
flaves to their pamons, they readily ftoop to thofe who 
can gratify them ; and this was the cafe of the majority of 
the inhabitants of Sparta at this time. Secondly, thofe a- 



mongft them who were diftinguimed by their merit and 



their morals, were on this very account profcribed by the 
tyrants and hated by their creatures ; fo that they were 
forced to forfake their country and leave it to groan under a 
power which they were unable torefiflr. To this we may 

add, that fuch as were of mild difppfitions flattered, them- 
felves with the hopes of feeing better times, and even in 
thefe confoled themfelves with the thought, that Sparta yet 

retained her independency, and was not fubje&ed to any 



other ftate « (Y). 
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(Y) There is a point or two in the Lacedaemonian hiftory, 

which though they have been handled in a curious manner alrea- 
dy, require to be confidered more largely. Aratus undoubtedly 



intended the prefervation of the Grecian liberty, efpecially from 



the Macedonian power, but at the fame time as certainly intended 

to engage all the Peloponnefian ftates in the Achae all iCil*3UC« 

which was abfolutely inconfiftent with their retaining any monar- 
chical form. On this account it was that he hated and made war 

i 

upon all the little princes in his neighbourhood, whom he filled 
tyrants and profecuted as fuch, as the Achaeans continued ever 
after to do. If Sparta had acceded to the Achaean league, it is 
very poffible, that Greece might have vindicated its freedom, for 
fome time at leaft, againft both the Macedonians and the Ro- 



bin Sparta had been too long at the head of P 



fas to think of changing her government at the firft 



and the Achaeans, and therefore gladly accepted the p 



! 
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fal of Cleomenes to reitore her antient form of government, and 

with it her antient luftre (75), Aratus, feeing that this would en~ 
tirely overturn his fcheme, immediately called Gleomenes tyrant, 
and as fuch would have pulled him down. While the Spartans, 

and thofe who fided with the Spartans, acknowledged him the 

vindicator of the antient Grecian liberty, one Who delired to 
leave all cities to be governed according to their own laws, as 

well as to preferve kingly government in Sparta. It is true, that 

Machanidas and Nabis pretended to carry on the fame defign, the 
latter actually dividing the lands as Cleomenes had done ; but this 
they did with a view to the aggrandizing of themfelves and their 
families, and the fupporting of a dominion unlawfully maintained, 
which was far from being his cafe (76). That in this and in a 
former note we have fairly ftated thefe matters, will clearly ap- 
pear from the fubfequent hiftory of the Achaeans, wherein it will 
be found, that there was no depending upon the Lacedaemonians, 
till their manners were wholly changed and the Lycurgic inftitu- 

tions rooted out by force. Now whether fuch proceedings a$ 

thefe of ruining a conftitution that did not fuit with their league, 
or Cleomenes's fchemes for fupporting every ftate in its priftine 

form, ought with greateft juftice to be (tiled a dcfire of beftowing 
liberty to Greece, the reader muft determine. 

1 

■ 

(75) Polyb. Hift. lib, iv, Plutarch, in vit. Arati, (76) 71 

i4v! lib. wiv, ■• . 
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2^ Hi/lory of the feveral ftates of Greece, 



from the beginning of the ' Achaean &#gwi /Vj 

dijolution, and thence Juccindlly to the prefent 
time. - 
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The Hifiory of Achaia. 




L L Greece, in the ages we are now to write of, may 
be reduced to three ftates, viz. Achaia, iEtolia, and 
Athens. There were, 'tis true, at this time feveral 
other republics in Greece ; but as they only acted an un- 
der-part, and in conjunction fometimes with one, and 
fometimes with another, of the more powerful ftates juffc 
now mentioned, their hiftories are fo interwoven with thofe 
of the greater republics, that to deliver them feparately 
would be only fwelling the work with needlefs repetitions, 
as the reader will find in the perufal of the following fheets. 
We fhall begin with the hiftory of Achaia, by far the mo ft 

confiderable republic of Greece in its declining times ; af- 
ter having premifed, that the name of Achaia was ufed by 

the antients in three different fenfes. In the earlier ages 
it comprehended all the provinces of that great continent, 
which the geographers, ftriclly fpeaking, call Greece ; that 
is, Attica, Megaris, Locris, Phocis, Boeotia, the territory 

of Thebes, iEtolia, and Doris. In after-ages it was con- 
fined to that country in Peloponnefus which was poiTefted 
by the Achaeans, and extended along the bay of Corinth 
and the Ionian fea, from the confines of Sicyon to the ter- 
ritory of Elis. In the Roman times the name of Achaia 
comprifed not only all Peloponnefus, but fuch other cities 
beyond the ifthmus as had entered into the Achaean league ; 
upon the diflblution of which all Greece was by a decree 
of the Roman fenate divided into two provinces, viz. that 
of Macedonia, containing Macedonia and Theftaly, and 
that of Achaia, which took in all the other ftates of Greece. 
We have already defcribed the country a , and ftiall there- 
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fore now proceed to the hiftory of a people, that not only 
maintained their own liberties amidlt innumerable tyrants, 
but reftored mo ft of the Greek cities to their antient free- 
dom. 

9 

Achaia, a ftate originally of fmall account, rofe by de- 
grees to fuch a height of reputation and profperity, as. to 
rival and eclipfe the moft powerful ftates of Greece. This 
great increafe of power was not owing either to the vaft 
numbers or extraordinary valour of its inhabitants, but fole- 
ly to its wholefome laws and happy conftitution. For the 
Achaeans, after having (haken off the tyrannical yoke of 
regal power, formed to themfelves, on the plan of a de- 



mocracy, a new fyftem of government, which, obtaining 
by degrees in all the cities of their fmall republic, united 
them into one body, and at the fame time left theni in 
full pofteffion of their refpective liberties, and quite inde- 
pendent of each other, Thus the Achasans were not on- 
ly joined together by a firm alliance, and governed by the 

fame laws, but moreover had the fame money, weights, 

and meafures, the fame magiftrates, council, and judges, 

and in (hort every thing fo uniform, that all Achaia feem- 
ed but one city. This invited many of the Peloponnefians 
to embrace their form of government and accede to the 
Achaean alliance, while in the mean time the authors of 
this inftitution reaped no advantage by their acceffion > for 

no' fooner did any city receive their laws, but it was ad- 
mitted to the enjoyment of the fame rights and privileges 
with the reft. Neither was the fame of their wife laws 
and mild government confined within the narrow bounds of 
Pcloponnefus, but even reached the Greek colonies in Italy, 
here the Crotoniates, the Sybarites, and the C 



5 



agreed to adopt the Achaean laws and govern their ftates 



formably 6 (A). The Lacedaemonians and Thebans 



had 



h Folyb. lib. ii. Paufan. in Achaic. 



A) Poly bias tells (i) us, that great difturbances arifing among 



the Greek cities in that pavt of Italy which was called iMagna 
Grzeeia, embafiadors were difpatched to them from all parts of 
Greece ; but that the council only of the Achasans was chofen to 
cure thofe great evils and compofe the diffenfions ; which they did 
with fuch fuccefs, that all thofe cities by common confent agreed 
to imitate them, and to "form themfelves according to the examptf 
of the Achaean republic. Whereupon uniting hi one body they 
built a temple to Jupiter Homorius, appointing that place for tW 

congrefs of their general alfemblies. 

(i) Polyb. lib. ii. 
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had fuch an efteem of their impartial juftice and equity, 
that they chofe them after the famous battle of Leu&ra to 
compofe fome differences that were ftill fubfifting between 

them. The contending parties were not induced, as our* 

author obferves c , to refer their differences to the arbitration 
of the Achaeans by any argument of their greatnefs or pow- 
er, there being no ft ate at that time in all Greece that 
was not fuperior to them in both thefe refpecls, but mere-^ 
in confideration of their juftice and probity, which had 
acquired them the good opinion of all the world. 

This form of government continued from the expulfion 
of Gyges the laft king of Achaia to the time of Alexan- 
der the Great, upon whofe death this little republic was 

involved in all the calamities that are infeparable from dif- 

cord. The fpirit of patriotifm" no longer prevailed among 
them, each city purfuing their private intereft to the pre- 
judice and deftrudion of their neighbours. As thefe dif- 




fenfions and emulations were artificially fown and carefully 

fomented by the Macedonian princes, fo they failed not to 

take their advantage of them 5 for Demetrius, Callander, 

-and Antigonus Gonatus, feizing on fome of their cities, 
obliged them to receive the Macedonian yoke. In this un- 
happy fituation they changed matters as often as Macedon 
did fovereigns, and were moreover enflaved by tyrants of 
their own, who as they efpoufed the Macedonian intereft, 
fo they were fupported with the whole ftrength of that 
kingdom d . 

The Achseans, accuftomed to live according to their The Adiae- 
own laws and inured to liberty and freedom, could not a, . llea s u eie- 
brook fo flavifh a fubjeclion, and therefore in the 1 24th t h e 
olympiad, which was coincident with the expedition of Pyr- Flood, 2723. 

rhus into Italy, they began to revive their antient union BeforeChrift 

and return to their former aflbciation. The inhabitants of * 
Patra and Dyma gave the firft example of this happy change. 
Five years after thofe of iEgium, having driven out the 
Macedonian garrifon, acceded to the alliance. The inha- 
bitants of Bura followed their example, having firft killed 
their prince or tyrant ; and foon after thofe of Ceraunia 
incorporated their city into the- fame Achaean body, Ifeas 
their tyrant refigning the dominion, upon promife of in- 
demnity for what was puffed °. 

^ The cities we have mentioned were the firft that re- 
vived the antient afTociation, continuing for the fpace of 



ibid. 



twenty- 

Polyb. ibid. J Polyb, & Paufan. ubi fupra. e Idem* 
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twenty-five years to maintain the fame form of government 
without being joined by any othersi But at laft the good 

order that reigned in this little republic, where liberty and 
equality, with a fincere zeal for juftice and the public wel- 
fare, were the fundamental principles of their government 
drew feveral neighbouring cities to join them. Sicyon was 
one of the firft that acceded in this manner, being induced 
thereunto by Aratus (B) the Sicyonian, who at the age of 

twenty 

(B) Aratus, a native of Sicyon, played on this occafion a noble 

part on the ftage of a&ion, which rendered his name famous all 

over Greece. Sicyon, having long mourned under the yoke of 

her domeftic tyrants, attempted to (hake it off by devolving the. 
power on Glinias, the father of Aratus and one of her beft citi- 
zens. The government began to flourifli aud affume a new form 
under his wife condu&, when Abantidas found means to difcon- 
cert his meafures, and take the whole power into his own hands, 
He killed Clinias, and with him all thofe who flood up for the 
liberties of their country; and would have likewife deftroyed 
Aratus, who was then but feven years old, had not the infant 
efcaped with fome others amidft the diforders and confulion that 
filled the houfe when his father was killed. As he was wander- 
ing about the city in the utmoft confternation and diftrefs, he ac- 
cidentally entered the houfe of the tyrant's fifter, with a defign 
to conceal himfelf there till the tumult was over, for he knew 
not to whom it belonged* The. tyrant's fifter, being perfuaded 

that this deftitute infant had taken refuge under her roof by the 

impulfe of fome deity, caufed him the enfuing night to be fecretly 
conveyed to Argos, where he was educated with the utmoft care 
by fome hofpitable friends of his father. The new tyranny had 
palTed through feveral hands, when Aratus, being come to man's 
eftate, began to entertain thoughts of refcuing his country from 
the oppreflion it groaned under. He was greatly refpecled both 
for his birth and the many excellent qualities which he began al- 
ready to difplay on feveral occalions. The Sicyonian exiles, dis- 
covering in him an early averfion to tyrants, began to caft their 
eyes upon him, as a peribn deftined by heaven to be one day their 
deliverer. Neither were they deceived in their conjecture. For 
Aratus had fcarce attained the twentieth year of his age, when he 
formed a confederacy againft Nicocles, who was tyrant of Sicyon 
at that time, and purfued his meafures with fo much prudence 
and fecrecy, that, notwithftanding the tyrant kept a vigilant eye 

on his conduct, he fcaled the walls of Sicyon, and entered the 
city by night, before Nicocles had any notice or even fufpicion of 
his defign. However, he had the good luck to make his efcape, 
leaving Aratus in poffeffion of the city. The next morning the 

people being affembled in a tumultuous manner, without knowing 

what 



t 
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twenty years refcued his country from tyranny and reftored 
his countrymen to the enjoyment of their former liberties* 



Eight years after he had engaged his country in the Achaean 



league, he took by furprize Aero- Corinth (C), and alfo 



the 



what had been tranfatted, a herald proclaimed with a loud voice, 
that Aratus the fon of Clinias invited the citizens to refume their 
antient liberty. Thefe joyful words were no fooner heard, but 
the v/hole multitude, with repeated Ihouts and loud acclamations, 

flocked to the tyrant's palace, and burnt it down to the ground in 
a few minutes. Thus was Sicyon delivered from its tyrants with- 
out the lofs of one fingle man on either fide ; for Aratus com- 
manded his followers to abftain from daughter, faying, that an 
action of this nature ought not to be polluted with the blood of 
his fellow-citizens. This circumftance gave him no lefs joy than 
the action itfelf. 

Sicyon began then to recover its antient fplendor ; but Aratus 

was not yet quite eafed from his inquietude and perplexity. 

Antigonus king of Macedon had fupported and protected Ni- 
cocles, and was ready to lay hold of the firft opportunity to 
make himfelf matter of the city, or eftablifh in it fome other 
tyrant : feeds of fedition. were artfully fown among the citizens 




his partizans and emiffaries ; and Aratus was extremely ap- 
prehenfive of their effects. He therefore concluded, that the 
fafeft and moft prudent conduct in fo delicate a juncture would 
be to unite Sicyon with the Achaean league, which he did ac- 
cordingly, ftrengthening the league with all the forces of his 
country, and entering himfelf among the cavalry for the fervice 
of that ftate (2). 

(C) The ifthmus of Corinth unites the continent of Greece 
with that of Peloponnefus. The citadel of Corinth, known by 
the name of Acro-Corinth, was fituated on a high mountain 
between thofe two continents, which are there divided by a 



very narrow neck of land ; fo that this fortrefs cuts off all 



communication by land from the inner part of the ifthmus, and 
can awe, if well garrifoned, all Greece ; for which reafon Philip 
of Macedon ufed to call it the fetters of Greece. 

This fortrefs Antigonus had taken by furprize, with a defign 



to enflave all Peloponnefus ; but Aratus wrefted it out of his 



hand by an actian equal, in the opinion of Plutarch, to the 
moft celebrated enterprizes of the antient heroes of Greece". 
After he had been long meditating with himfelf by what means 
he might gain that important place, he was by accident fur- 
nifhed with an opportunity of accomplilhing his defign. 



One Erginus, an inhabitant of Corinth, had contra&ed an in- 
timate acquaintance with a banker of Sicyon, who was a par- 



(2) Pint, in Ant. 



ticular 
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the city of Megara, from the Macedonians, uniting them 
both to the Achaeans. The cities of Traezene, Epidaurus, 

and 



ticular friend of Aratus. As the citadel happened one day' to 
be the -fubjedt of their converfation, Erginus told his friend, 
that in going to Vifit his brother,- who was a foldier of the 
garrifon, he had obferved a narrow track, hewn in the rock, 
which led up to that part of the hill where the wall of the 
fortrefs was very low. The banker, who was very attentive 
to this account, alked his friend with a fmile, whether he and 
his brother were defirous to make their fortunes. Erginus un- 



derftood him, and promifed to found his brother, by name 



Diodes, on that head. A few days after he returned to Sicyen, 
and engaged with the banker to condudt Aratus to that part 
of the mountain where the wall was but fifteen feet high, adding, 
that his brother was ready to concur with him in every other 
particular relating to the enterprize. Aratus promifed on his 
part to reward them with fixty talents if the affair Ihould fuc- 
ceed j but as he was not matter of fuch a fum, and the bor- 
rowing it might create fufpicion, he pawned all his plate, to- 
gether with his wife's jewels, to the banker, as a fecurity for the 

promifed reward. 
. Aratus having thus engaged the two brothers, and furmounted 
a great many difficulties, each of which was fufficient to difcourage 
any other but him, the troops were ordered to pafs the night un- 
der arms. He then feledted four hundred men, furnithed them 
with fcaiing-ladders, and led them to one of the gates of the city 5 
for the citadel was on the top of a fteep rock within the city. 
They fcaled the walls without being obferved, Erginus having, 
with the aMance of his brother and fojne others that were gained 
over by him, killed the centinels that were there upon duty. As 
they were marching in great filence through the city, they met 



with a fmall guard that was going the rounds, and killed them all 



but one, who making his efcape alarmed the city. But Aratus, 
notwithstanding the alarm, continued his march, and arriving at 
the foot of the rock, on which the fortrefs flood, began to climb 
up at the head of his men. But milling the path that was ftruck 
out of the rock, by reafon of a thick fog which rofe from the iea 
at their firft entering the city, Aratus was not a little perplexed. 
The city was already alarmed, all the ftreets, and even the ram- 
parts, blazed with innumerable lights, and the trumpets founded 
to arms on all fides. While he was thus perplexed, the fog all 
on a fudden cleared up, and the moon, returning to fhine with 
the fame brightnefs as before, difcovered the intricate windings or 
the track, which he followed at the head of a hundred of his bold- 
eft men, and arrived with much ado at the fpot which had been 
defcnbed to him, But he found the garrifon. which was by f» is 

6 ' time 
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and Megalopolis, were likewife prevailed upon by him to 

join in the alliance, the tyrants making a voluntary refig- 

nation of the authority they had ufurped over their fellow- 
citizens f . The tyrants of the Argives, of the Hermioni- 
ans, and the Phliafians, following their example, were like- 
wife received into the alliance. 

; As thefe glorious fuccefles raifed the reputation of the 

Achaean league, fp they created no fmall jealoufy in the 
neighbouring ftates. But before we proceed to the wars 
which they were foon involved in by their jealous and reft- 
lefs neighbours, we (hall give a fuccincl account of their 

happy conftitution. All the cities fubject to the Achasan 



f 
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time alarmed, ready to receive him. Whereupon he immediately 
difpatched Erginus to acquaint the body of three hundred men, 
which he had left behind with orders to cover his rear, with the 
danger he was in. While thefe were waiting at the foot of the 
rock drawn up in a clofe body, Archelaus who commanded the 
troops of king Antigonus, appeared at the head of a confiderable 
band with a defign to mount the hill and attack Aratus in the 
rear. The three hundred Sicyonians at his approach concealed 
themfelves among the rocks ; but he was no fooner paft than they 
ftarted out, and fell upon him with fuch refolution, that he was 
foon put to the rout. This action was fcarce over, when Ergi- 
nus arrived, and acquainted them, that Aratus was engaged with 
the enemy, and in great need of immediate aihftance. Upon 
this notice the victorious troops, conducted by Erginus, began to 
climb up the rock, proclaiming their approach with loud ftiouts to 
animate their friends, and ftrike new terror into the enemy. The 
light of the moon reflecting on their arms, and their fhouts, re- 
doubled by the ecchbes among the rocks and hollow places in the 
midnight filence, made them appear more numerous than they 
•really were. Whereupon the enemy retired after a faint refinance 
from the wall, and left Aratus abfolute mailer of the citadel. la 
the mean time the reft of the troops arriving from Sicyon were not 
only received with open arms, but afTifted by the Corinthians iu 

feizing all the Macedonians that were in the city. 

Aratus having fecured the citadel went from thence to the city, 
and having afTembled the people in the theatre, acquainted them in 
a long difcourfe with the particulars of the Achaean league, and 
exhorted them to accede to it. They unanimoufly agreed to join 
in the alliaiace whereupon Aratus reftored to them the keys of 
their city, which till then had never been in their power fince the 

time pf Philip the father of Alexander (3). 



(3) Plut in A rat. 
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league were governed by the great council or general affem- 
bly of the whole nation. To this aflembly or diet each of 
the confederate cities had a right to fend a certain number 
of deputies, who were elected in their refpedHve cities by a 
plurality of voices. By this means no refolutions were ta- 
ken, but what were equally advantageous to the whole confe- 
deracy, and the interefts of each particular city fo confulted 
as to leave no room for complaints. As the fupreme and le- 
giflative power was lodged in the aflembly, it was conftantly 
convened twice a year, in the fpring and autumn, butfel- 
dom out of thefe ftated times, unlefs upon fome very urgent 
occafion. In thefe meetings they enacted laws, difpofed of 
the vacant employments, declared war, made peace, con- 
cluded alliances, &c. If any city of the league did not ac- 
quiefce to the determinations and ordinances of the diet, or 

refufed to furnim their quotas in time of war, they were 

compelled to it by dint of arms. The chief magiftrate of 
the whole league, called by the Greeks Strategos, and by 
the Latins Praetor, was chofen in the general aflembly Ijy 
the majority of votes. This employment was both a civil 

and military one, it being the Praetor's province to prefide 

in the diet and command the army. They chofe atfirft 
two Praetors, but it was foon thought advifeable to re* 

duce them to one ; and the firft who enjoyed that digni- 
ty alone was Marcus theCarian, who was fucceeded by the 
famous Aratus. The praetor and other magiftrates were 
appointed in the vernal aflemblies, and feldom conti^ 
nued two years fucceflively in the fame employment. The 
former was vefted with great power, efpecially in time of 
war ; but at the fame time liable' to be called to an account 



p 

by the general aflembly, and punifhed without any regard 



to his dignity, if convicled of mifdemeanor or any other 
crime. The demiurgi were next in power to the prsetor, 
and therefore Ailed by Polybius and Livy the fupreme ma*- 
giftrates of the Achaeans. They were ten in number, chofen 
by the general affembly from among the moft eminent men 



<. , c j — e> ~ ~ 

of the whole league, for prudence, equity, and experience 
It was their o&ce to aflift with their advice the praetor, 
who was to lay nothing before the aflembly but what had 



been previoufly approved of by the major part of the demiur 
gi. In the praetor's abfence the whole management of civil 
affairs devolved upon them ; and in fome extraordinary ca- 
fes they were even impowered to fumrnon the general af- 
fembly out of the (rated times. 
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Few of their laws have reached our times ; howe- 
ver, from the writings of the antients we have collected 
the five following, which we find to have been religioufly 
obferved while the republic continued %.a flourilhing con- 
dition, i. That an extraordinary aflfembly was not to be 
fummoned at the requeft of foreign embafladors, unlefs 
they fir ft notified in writing to the praetor and demi- 
urgi the fubje£t. of their embafly. 2. That no city fub- 
jelr. to the league mould fend any embafly to a foreign 
prince or ftate, without the confent and approbation of the 
general diet. 3. That no member of the aflembly fliould 
accept of prefents from foreign princes under any pre- 
tence whatfc ever. 4. That no prince, ftate or city mould 
be admitted into the league without the confent of the 
whole alliance. 5. That the general aflembly (hould ne- 
ver fit above three days. Thefe laws have been explain- 
ed at length and illuftrated with many ufeful obfervations 
by a modern writer of no mean character e , to whom we 
refer the reader and refume the thread of our hiftory. 

The iEtolians, conceiving no fmall jealoufy at the 
.growing power and extraordinary fuccefs of the Achaeans, 
began to inftil the fame into the neighbouring ftates, with 
a view of breaking: the union of thofe cities that were al- 

o 

ready joined, and preventing others from entering into the 

league. The fenfe of the benefits which they had a little 
before received from the friendfliip of the Achaeans, du- 
ring their war with Antigonus, with- held them from open- 
ly declaring war againft their benefactors. However, they 
left no ftone unturned to ftir up the Lacedaemonians, and 
engage their king Cleomenes in a war againft the Achaeans; 
wherein they fucceeded to their wifti 5 for Cleomenes at 

their inftigation haying built a fortrefs in the territory of 

the Megalopolitans called Athenaeum, the Achaeans in- 
terpreted that as an open rupture, and declared in a. ge- 
neral aflembly, that the Lacedaemonians {hould be repu- 
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ted enemies f . Such was the beginning of the war, which 

was called the Cleomenic war (C). 

The Cleo- This declaration of the Achaean confederacy was 



Year°of * fo°ner heard at Sparta, but the Ephori commanded their 
the flood troops to take tfbe field under the conduct of Clejrnenes, 
2771. Be- wn0j coming up with the Achaeans near Pallantium, of- 
foreChnft ^ m battle. £> ut Aratus declaring againft an en- 



gagement, Ariftomachus the Achaean general made a re- 
treat, which drew fevere reproaches upon Aratus, both 
from his own countrymen and from the enemy, whofe ar- 
my did not amount to five thoufand men in the whole; 
whereas that of the Achaeans confiftcd of twenty thou- 
fand foot and a thoufand horfe s . Not long after the 
two armies met again, when the Achaeans were defeated; 
but Aratus, having rallied in the flight what troops he 
could, marched ftrait to Mantinea, and, before the ene- 
my could have any fufpicion of his defign, made himfejf 
matter of that important place. This advantage was foon 
counter- ballanced bv the lofs of another battle, wherein 



great numbers of theAchaeans were flain with Lyfiades their 
genera], while they were purfuing with two much eager- 
nefs and in diforder the Lacedaemonians, who had given 
way and feigned a retreat. After this victory Cleomenes 

ad- 



f Idem, ibid. 2 Plut. in Cleom. 



(C) Plutarch (2) relates the occafion of this war in a quite dif- 
ferent manner ; for he tells us, that Cleomenes, not being able 
to brook the authority of the Ephori, who engroffed all the pow- 
er to themfelves, leaving him only the empty title of king, 
refolved to change the form of government ; and as he was fen- 
fible that few would concur with him in that view, he imagined 
the accomplifliment of his defign would be greatly facilitated 
by a war ; and therefore endeavoured to embroil his city with the 
Achaeans, who luckily for his purpofe had given Sparta fome 
occafions of complaint; for Aratus, as our author tells us, not 
being able to prevail- upon the Arcadians, who had efpoufed the 
party of the Lacedaemonians, to abandon them and enter into 
the Achaean league, entered their territories in a hoftile manner, 
ravaged their country, and in a word treated them as declared 
anemies. This opportunity Cleomenes laid hold of, and taking 
the field, treated the Achaeans as they had done the Arcadians. 
♦\ccording to this account the Acha?ans, and not the Lagedagflio* 
mans, were tfee aggreflbrs. 



(2) Plut. in CleoraV 
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advanced into the territories of Megalopolis, where hkf 



troops committed great devaluations, and got a very 




fiderable booty. To thefe ravages he added infults, caufing 
public games and plays to be exhibited in the fight of the: 
enemy, not that he had any fatisfaclion in fuch mews and 
diverfions, but only with a view to convince the Achaeans, 
that he entirely defpifed them, and was fure of victory, ha- 
ving to deal with fo contemptible a foe h . 

The Achaeans, now reduced to the laft extremity and 
under apprehenfion of being enflaved by the Lacedaemo 



nians, efpecially if they mould be joined by the iEtoli- 
ans, who at that time were making great preparations 
for a war, began to entertain thoughts of concluding a 



peace upon any terms. But Aratus, dreading the con- 
fequence of a treaty fet on foot between his difpirited 
countrymen and a victorious enemy, ufed his utmoft ef- 
forts to divert them from it, and at the fame time had 
recourfe to an expedient which no ways redounded to 
his honour. This was to engage Antigonus king of Ma- 
cedon in this war againft the Lacedaemonians, which o- 
pened a way to the Macedonians into Greece. 

Aratus knew that Antigonus had great caufe to be The . Achac- 
difTatisfied with hfe former proceedings ; but he was like- Antigonus 
wife fenfible, that princes have neither friends nor enemies, into Greece, 
but meafure amities and enmities by the rules of interefr. Ye a * ° f 

However, he would not openly enter into a negotiation of BeforeChrift 

this nature, being well aware, that Cleomenes and the 127. 
iEtolians would oppofe it, and that the Achseans them- 

felves would have reafon to defpair, if they (hould fee their 
general applying to their enemy. He therefore refolved to 
profecute his purpofe with fuch caution as to leave no room 
for fufpicion, and to carry on his meafures fo as to keep 
them undifcovered. He was not ignorant, that, the Me- 
galopolitans, by their neighbourhood to the Lacedaemo* 
nians, were moft expofed to the incurfions of the ene- 
mies, and confequently, as they were greatly inclined to 
the houfe of Macedon, for the many favours they had 
received at the hand of Philip fon of Amyntas, they would 
*efort for fuccour to Antigonus and the Macedonia^. 
Having therefore gained over to his fcheme Nicophanes and 
tercidas, two principal citizens of Megalopolis and well 
qualified for conducting the enterprize, by their means he 
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brought it fo about, that the Mcgalopolitans decreed to fend 

cmbaffadorsto the affembly of the Achaeans,begging leave to 

follicit fuccours' from Antigonus. Nicophanes and Cerci* 
das were themfelves fent to the Achaeans with orders to 
proceed to Antigonus if they approved the propofition. 
The general affembly, having given audience to the em- 

bafladors, and reflecting that they were not in a condition 

to yield them any effectual fuccours by reafon of their own 

great ftreights, aflented to their propofal, and granted them 
leave to purfue their orders. When they received audience 
of Antigonus, they touched upon the affairs of their own 
country in a few words, but enlarged, purfuant to the in- 
ftru&ions of Aratus, on the imminent danger to which the 

king himfelf would be expofed, fhould the alliance, which 
was then talked of between the iEtolians and Cleomen 
take £lace. They reprefented to him, that, if the united 
forces of thofe two ftates mould gain over the Achaeans 
the advantages they expe&ed, the ambition of Cleomenes 
and the iEtolians would never be fatisfied with the fingle 
conqueft of Peloponnefus, but would afpire to the empire 
of all Greece, which they could not compafs without firft 
deftroying the Macedonian monarchy. They therefore 
begged him to deliberate maturely which was the fafeft 
counfel for him to take ; whether to fuccour the Achae- 
ans in oppofition to Cleomenes and defeat his ambitious 
defigns, or, by neglecting the occafion of gaining the friend- 
fhip of fo great a people, become liable at iaft to Main 

a war in Theflaly for the empire of Macedon, not .only 

with the Lacedaemodians and Italians, but with the 
Achaeans themfelves. To thefe remonftrances they ad- 
ded, that, if the i'Etolians continued their neutrality, the 

Achaeans would be capable of fupporting themfelves with 

their own forces ; but, if on the other hand the iEtoli- 

ans mould join the enemy, they muft then entreat him to 
prevent with timely fuccours the ruin of Peloponnefus, 
which might be attended with fatal confequences to hin> 
felf. They likewife took care to infinuate, that Aratus 
would give fuch fecurity for' his fair proceeding and fin- 
cere intentions as fhould be pleafing to both parties, and 

that he himfelf would take upon him to demand afllftance 

when he fhould think it needful. 

Antigonus highly approved all thefe reprefentatio 

and with great pleafure laid hold of the opportunity 




i 
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engaging 



the affairs of Greece. He likewife wrote 



an obliging letter to the Megalopolitans, affuring them 
of his affiftance whenfoever the Achaeans fhould think fit 

to call for it.' The embaffadors having acquainted Ara- 

tus with the good difpofition wherein they found Ami- 
gonus towards the Achaeans, he was not a little pleafed to 
find his project, fucceed fo well. He wifhed indeed to 
have had no occafion to call in foreign aids, and did all that 
lay in his power to prevent it ; and though neceffity 
obliged him to have recourfe to that prince, yet to 
fliun the blame that might redound upon the authors 
of fuch meafures, he took care they fhould appear as 



concerted by the Achaeans without his privity. The, 



Megalopolitans having acquainted the Achaeans with the 
kind reception their deputies had met with at the court 

of Macedon, and fent the letter of Antigonus to be read in 

the general affembly, mod of them were for inviting that 
prince to march his army into Peloponnefus without fur- 
ther delay. But Aratus ftanding up made a long fpeech 
exhorting them to try firft, whether they could fupport 
themfelves with their own forces ; adding, that if after all 
their efforts fortune fhould declare againft them, it would 
then be time enough to have recourfe to their friends. His 
advice was approved by the whole affembly, and it was then 
concluded, that the Achaeans ( fhould employ their own 
forces only in the profecution of the war 1 . 

The war proved very unfuccefsful for the Achaeans 

who, being often worried by Cleomenes, were obliged to 

abandon the field and retire into their ftrong holds. Nei- 
ther were thefe able to ftop the career of the conqueror, 
who in one campaign took the cities of Caphyes, Pellene, 
Pheneus, Phlionte, Cleonse, Epidaurus, Hermione, and 
Corinth itfelf. Thefe fucceffes allowed the Achaeans no 

further time to deliberate j and accordingly, Aratus, at 
their entreaties, difpatched his fon to Ant 
that prince to come with all fpeed to their afliftance, and 
affuring him that, on his arrival, Aero-Corinth fhould be 

put into his hands. Antigonus immediately began hisGre7 c V. 
march towards Peloponnefus, at the head of twenty-thou- Year of the 

fand foot and fourteen hundred horfe, and arriving at 1 n e geforeChrift 
fthmus encamped juft oppofite to Cleomenes, who had for 



arrives 



tified with a ditch and rampart the whole fpace between 



Acro-Corinth and the Onion hills. As Antigonus did 

think it advifeable, nor even practicable, to force his way 

N n 3 - through 
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through, and on the other hand had not a fufficient quan- 
tity of provifions to fubfift his army till the Achaeans joined 
him, he was preparing to decamp, and tranfport his troops 
by lea to Sicyon. But in the mean time a meflengcr ar- 
riving at the camp acquainted Aratus, who was come to 
meet Antigonus, that the inhabitants of Argos had revolted 
from Cleomenes, and were then befieging the citadel. 
Whereupon Aratus, with a detachment of fifteen hundred 
men, immediately put to fea, and arriving at Epidaurus 

marched from thence to Argos, and made himfelf mafter 

both of the city and caftle, after having defeated in a fkir- 

jmifh the partizans of Cleomenes, and killed Megiftones 
who had been detached from the army to their relief k . 
This fuccefs proved of great confequence to the Achaeans, 

and firft of all gave rife to the profperity of the allies ; 

Cleomenes, hearing that Argos was taken, and being ap 

prehenfive that the enemies would furround him, abandon 

his lines and retired with great precipitation, firft t 

Argos, and then to Mantinea. He appeared before Ar 

gos quite unexpected, and in that alarm got into the city 

but could not keep it, the citadel being in the hands c 

Aratus, and Antigonfcs purfuing him clofe with all 

forces, 

Antigonus, having thus entered Peloponnefus without 
the lofs of one fmgle man, advanced to Corinth, which 

immediately furrendered, and thence to Tegea, Mantinea, 

Orchomenos, Haerea, and Telphufla ; all which places, 
terrified at the approach of the Macedonians, either volute 
tarily fubmitted, or made but a faint refiftance. And now 
winter drawing near, he fent home his troops, and went 

himfelf to JEgmm to aflift at the general aflembly of the 
Achaeans, where, after having acquainted them with the 
motives of his coming among them, he was chofen get 

ai of the confederate army, and the important caftle 
Acro-Corinth, was by a decree of the council made over 
to him. 

In the mean time Cleomenes, receiving intelligence 
that Antigonus had fent home his army while he himfelf 
continued at i^Egium, formed a defign of furprifmgthe ci- 
ty of Megalopolis, very confiderable at that time, and no 
Megalopolis wavs inferior in power and extent to Sparta itfelf. As the 
^o y ^' by garrifon was not very ftrong at that time, nor the guards 

ckomenes. very ftrift in their duty, ilnce Antigonus was near at hand 

and 
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and the enemy weakened with frequent lafles, Cleomenes 
imagined he might eafily get into the town in the night, 
provided he could gain fome of the inhabitants over to his 
intereft ; and accordingly applied himfelf to certain Mef- 
fenians, who, having been banifhed their country, had 
taken fan£fuary in Megalopolis. Being conducted by thefe, 
he arrived at the city by night, fcaled the walls, and made 
himfelf mafter of the place without the leaft oppofition. 

Moft of the inhabitants retired to Meflene, whither Cleo- 

rrienes fent a herald to acquaint them, that he would re- 



ftore them to the poffeffion of their city, provided they 




would renounce the Achaean league and join the Laced 

monians. But they chofe rather to fee themfelves diverted 
of all that was moft dear and valuable to them, than to 

violate the fidelity they had fwore to their allies. The 
famous Phi lopcemen, whom we {hail have frequently og- 
cafion to mention in the fequel of this hiftory, contributed 
not a little to this generous refolution. This refufal high- 
enraged Cleomenes, who immediately gave up the 
town to be plundered, fent all the ftatues and pictures to 
arta, demolifhed the houfes, threw down the walls, and 
committed fo many outrages, that he left not fo much as 

any appearance that it had ever been a peopled place *. 

Antigonus having fent his troops, as we have already 
obferved, into winter quarters in Macedonia,* Cleomenes 
affembled his early in the fpring with a defign to put in ex- 
ecution a proje&, which in the opinion of the vulgar was 
the refult of temerity and defpair, but according to Poly 




bius, a competent judge in matters of that nature, con- 
duced with all imaginable prudence and fagacity. As the 
Macedonians were difperled in their winter quarters, and 

Antigonus enjoying himfelf with his friends at Argos, with- 
out any other forces but a few mercenaries, Cleomenes 
taking the field made an irruption into the territories of 
Argos, laying wafte the whole country to the very gates of 
the city. What he propofed in this enterprize was, to 



bring Antigonus to hazard an engagement, which in all 



probability he would have loft; or, if. he declined it, to 
leflfen his reputation among the Achaeans, and raife com 



plaints againft him, chiefly in the city of Argos. Th 



project fucceeded according to his expectation ; for the 
Argians, feeing their country ravaged and laid wafte under 

the kin^s eyes, while he continued inactive, aflembled in 
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a tumultuous manner at the palace gates, and with threats 
prefled him either to take the field and protect his friends, 
or to refign the command of their troops to thofe who 
were lefs timorous than himfelf. But Antigonus was deaf 
to all their reproaches and remonftrances, and, in fpite of 
the many reflections that were publicly caft upon him on 
that occafion, kept within the walls of the city, and tame- 
ly beheld the enemy infuiting him at the very gates. Thus 
Cleomenes having frightened the enemy and infpired -his 
own men with new courage, returned loaded with booty to 
Sparta. In the beginning of the fummer, Antigonus, be- 
ing defirous to retrieve the reputation he had undefervedly 
loft among the Achaeans, took the field with an army of 
twenty-eight thoufand foot and twelve hundred horfe, and 

advanced into Laconia. 

Cleomenes, not doubting but the enemy would foon 
vifit him, took care to guard all the pafles with ftrong de- 
tachments, and to fortify the avenues with ditches and 
ramparts, filling up and barricadoing the roads with large 

trees laid aorofs. He marched himfelf with a body of 
twenty thoufand men, and encamped at a certain place call- 
ed Selafia, having reafon to fufpe& that the enemy propof- 
cd to pafs that way ; nor was he deceived in his conjecture. 
This pafs was formed by two mountains, the one called 



Eva, the other Olympus ; between thefe runs the river 
Ouens, along the banks of which there was a narrow way 
leading to Sparta. Cleomenes, having thrown up a good 
entrenchment at the foot of thefe mountains, pofted the 
auxiliaries on the eminence of mount Eva under the com- 
mand of his brother Euclidas, while he himfelf encamp- 
ed on mount Olympus with the Spartan troops and the mer- 
cenaries. The cavalry he drew up along the banks of the 
river fuftained by a body of mercenary foot. When An- 
tigonus arrived, and viewed the fituation of the ground 
with the fortifications and defences that Cleomenes had 
made, and obferved with how much judgment he had 
pofted his troops, he did not think it advifeable to attack 
him, but encamped at a fmall diftance on the banks of the 
Gorgulus, which covered part of his army. There he 
remained fome days, the better xo acquaint himfelf with 
the fituation of the different pofts and the difpofition of the 
enemy. He often marched round their camp feigning to 
attack them, fometimes in one place, fometimes in ano- 
ther s but finding every poft well guarded, and Cleomenes 

warily 
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warily watching his motions, he gave over all thoughts of 
forcing the enemies camp, and retired to his own, which 
was equally fecured againftall attempts. Both armies ha- 
ving flood thus to their defence fome days, without being 

able to gain any advantage over each other, the two gener- 
als at laft agreed on a decifive battle. 

It . is not eafy to comprehend what could induce Cleo- Thc battIe 
menes to fuch a resolution ; he was pofted very advantage- of Selafia. 
oufly ; his troops were not fo numerous as the enemy's 




Year of the 

one third ; he was fupplied with all forts of provifion from BeforeChrift 
Sparta, with which city he had a free communication. 223, 
What then could make him hazard a battle, whereof the 
event was to decide the fate of Lacedaemon ? Polybius in- 
deed feems to infinuate the caufe of this proceeding ; for 
he tells us m , that Ptolemy king of Egypt, who had pro- 
mifed to alEft him in this war, acquainted him, that he 
was not in a condition to make good his engagement, ex- 



horting him at the fame time to come to an accommodation 
with Antigonus and the Achaeans. As he was therefore in- 
capable of bearing the whole charge of the war, and had 
no profpecl: of any fupplies from foreign fiates, we may 
fuppofe that the defperate pofture of his affairs forced him 
to venture a battle. 

Both armies being drawn up and the fignals given, 
Antigonus detached a body of Illyrians againft Euclidas, 
who was pofted on mount Eva ; but while they were af- 
cending the hill fome light-armed troops of the enemy ad- 
vancing charged them in flank, while Euclidas, who was 
pofted on the top of the hill, preffed them in front, and a 
body of mercenaries warmly attacked their rear. Philo- 
pcemen, who then ferved in the army as a volunteer, ob- 
ferving what danger the Illyrians were in, acquainted the 
commanders with it ; but, they not hearkening to him, 

as he was but very young and had not yet bore any com* 
mand in the army, without any orders from the generals, 
he attacked, with a fmall body of Megalopolitans his coun- 
trymen, the enemies horfe, and obliged them to give 
ground. This forced the mercenaries, who had fallen on 
the Illyrians rear, to baften to the relief of the cavalry ; 
for Cleomenes had pofted them at firft near the cavalry on 
purpofe to fupport and cover them. By this means the Il- 
lyrians being difengaged, refolutely marched up the hill a- 

gainft Euclidas, who inftead of moving towards the ene- 
my 
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my, and thereby improving the advantage of the (hock 
which the defcent of the hill gave him, remained in 
place where he was firft potted. The Illyrians, having 
gained the top of the hill without any oppofition, now ad- 
vanced againft Euclidas on even ground, and attacked him 

with fuch refoluticn, that he was obliged to abandon 

top of the hill and retire to the rocks and precipices, where 
he was foon defeated and molt of his men cut in pieces. 
This fuccefs againft Euclidas was entirely owing to Philo- 
pcemen, as Antigonus him r elf acknowledged, for, after 
the battle, having afked the officer that engaged the ene- 
mies horfe how he came to fall upon them before the fig. 
nal, and the officer excufing bimfelf by faying, that a young 
man of Megalopolis had done it without his direction, the 
king replied, that the young man had behaved like an ex- 
perienced commander and gained the victory, but that he 
had acted like a raw foldier n . 
1 During this variety of action the cavalry of both ar- 

mies had likewife engaged on the plain by the river. The 

Achseans behaved with uncommon bravery, being fenfible, 

that this battle would decide their liberties. Philopoemen 
diftingutfhed himfelf above the reft, for his horfe being kill- 
ed under him, he afterwards fought among the foot, kill- 
ing with his own hand great numbers of the enemies, 
he was with a javelin ftruck through both thighs at one 
#roke. 

But the (harpeft encounter was on mount Olympus, 

where the two kings engaged with their light-armed troops 
and mercenaries, conllfting of about five thoufand on each 
fide. As they fought under the eye of their princes, every 
man ftrove to fignalize himfelf and perform fomething wor- 
thy of fuch fpe&ators. It was a long time before vic- 
tory inclined to either fide ; but at laft Cleomenes, recei- 
ving notice that his brother was defeated on the hill, and 




that his cavalry began to give ground on the plain, being 
apprehenfive that the enemy would pour in upon him from 
all quarters, thought it advifeable to level all the intrench- 
ments before his camp, and order his troops to march 
out in front. The trumpets therefore having founded the 
iefeatel " fignal for the light-armed troops to retire, the phalanxes 

advanced on both fides with equal animofity ; but the La- 
cedaemonian phalanx, not being able to fuftain the mock 01 

the 
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the double Macedonian phalanx, gave ground, and foon 
fell into the utmoft confuiion. The overthrow then be- 
came general ; theLacedaemonians were everywhere cut in 
pieces, and thofe who found means to make their efcape 
fled from the field of battle in the greateft diforder. Cleo- 
menes with a fmall party of horfe retreated to Sparta, 
whence he departed the night following to Gythium, 
where he embarked on a veffel, that attended him there 
according to his directions, and failed to Alexandria, ac» 
companied by a fmall number only of his intimate friends 0 , 
Plutarch aflures us, that moft of the foreign troops in both 
armieswere flain in this engagement, and that of five thou- 
fand Lacedaemonians two hundred only outlived that ac- 
tion. 

Cleomenes had fcarce fet fail when Antigonus arrived 
at Sparta, and made himfelf mafter of it without refi fiance; 
forCleomenes had advifed the citizens to receive Antigonus, 
alluring them at the fame time, that, whatever might be 
his own condition, be would always promote the welfare 
of his country. The conqueror treated the inhabi- 
tants in a very friendly manner, declaring to them, that 
he had not engaged in a war againft the Spartans, but a- 
gainft Cleomenes, whofe flight had difarmed his refent- 
ment. He added, that nothing could render his memory 

fo glorious in future ages, as to have it faid, that Sparta had 
been preferved by the prince, who alone had the goo^ 
fortune to conquer it. Having in this friendly manner ad* 
dreffed the citizens, he declared them free and reftored 

them to the full enjoyment of their an tient privileges. He 

(hewed an inclination to continue fome time among them, 
but was obliged to leave the city three days after he had en- 
tered if. His departure was occafioned by the intelligence 
he received that the Illyrians had invaded Macedonia, and 
were committing there dreadful ravages. If Cleomenes 
had refpited giving battle three days only, or had fortified 
himfelf in Sparta and held out for fo fhort a lpace of time, 
he would have preferved his dominions. Fiom Sparta An- 
tigonus marched to Tegaea, which city he likewife declar- 
ed free, and from thence to Argos, where the general af- 
fembly of the Achaean confederacy was then fitting. 
There he was thanked by the deputies of each city of the 

Achaean league, and by a decree of the council declared 

ths 
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the prote&or of Achaia. From Argos he proceeded by 

long journies to Macedon, where he gained a fignal vidfo 

ry over the Illyrians ; but on that occafion ftraining his 
voice to animate his men, he burft a vein, and having 
voided a great quantity of blood, he fell into an ill ftate of 
health, which foon after took him out of the world p 

Thus ended the Cleomenic war, leaving all Greece in a 



* ♦ 



profound tranquility 

The war of ^ UT ^ e -^ t0 ^ an8 we ^ e ^ oon weary of peace, which 
the corfede .obliged them to live honeftly and abftain from plunder and 
rates. rapine which they ufed to fubfift on, leading much the 

fame life on land as pirates do at fea ; they had no fenfeof 
friendlhip or alliance, accounting all thofe as enemies 
whom they could prey upon, and believing they had aright 
to any thing they could take away. However, during the 
life of Antigonus, the fear they were under left he fhould 
fall upon them kept them in awe. But he was no fooner 
dead, and Philip the fonof Demetrius, who' was then ve- 
ry young, placed on the throne, than they returned to their 
old manner of life, entering the territories of the Mefle* 
nians, and carrying off their cattle and whatever elfe they 
could meet with. Complaints were made to their chief 

inagiftrates of fuch proceedings ; but they feemed rather 

inclined to encourage than reftrain fuch robberies, being 

iharers in the booty. The chief author of all thefe difor- 

ders was one Dorimachus of Trichoma, a turbulent young 
man, and, as our author calls him every way an Eta- 
lian, who being fent to Phigalia, a city in Peloponnefus, 



but of the iEtolian confederacy, to be a fpie upon the 



Achaeans, encouraged the loofe rable of that place to plu 
der their neighbours, with a view of enriching himfelf with 
then* fpoils. To him therefore chiefly the MeiTenians had 
recourfe, demanding reparation for the damages they had 
fuffered, and begging he would not give countenance to 
the difturbers of the public tranquillity. Dorimachus told 
their deputies, that he would come himfelf to MefTene, 
and there hear their complaints and fee all their grievances 
redrelTed. He went to Meflene accordingly, but applica- 
tion being made to him by the chief fufferers, he difmilTed 
them with reproachful language and menaces ; nay, while 
he ftill remained in the city, a band of iEtolian robbers 
from Phigalia attacked in the night a certain country-houfe 

called Chyron, killed all thofe who made refiftance, bound 

the 
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the reft, and carried them off togeth er with cattle and fur- 
niture. Hereupon the Meffenians, having cited Dorima- 

chus to appear before their affembly, arretted him on his 
entering the council, and kept him in prifon, till he pro- 
mifed, in the moft folemn manner, that reparation ftiould 
be made for all the injuries they had fuffered and the au- 
thors of the late flaughter put into their hands. But he 
was no fooner returned to his own country, than he pre- 
vailed upon the iEtolians to revenge the treatment he had 
met with at Meffene, by declaring war againft the Mef 




fenians ; whch being proclaimed, the iEtolian pirates began 
to infeft the neighbouring feas, taking all the fhips they 
met with ; they even made prize of a (hip belonging to the 
king of Macedon, and carrying her to Cythera fold there 
both the ftiip and her company. In ftiort, they plundered 
all the coaft of Epirus, made an attempt on Thyrea a ci- 
~of Acarnania, and, conveying fome troops privately 
into Peloponnefus, furprifed and kept poffeflion of a ftrong 
hold called Clarium in the Megalopolitan territory, mak- 
ing ufe of it to lodge and fecure their plunder. And now, 
having a place of retreat in the very heart of Peloponnefus, 
they began their march towards Meffene, plundering the 
cities of Patrae and Pharae, which were of the Achaean 
alliance, laying wade ail the countries through which they 
paffed, till they came to Phigalia, which they made their 

place of arms, making from thence frequent inroads on the 
lands of the Meffenians r . 
The Achseans in the mean time affembling according 

to the cuftom at ./Egium, the complaints of the Patraeans 

and Pharaeans were heard, and the deputies of the Meffe- 
nians fent to implore the affiftance of the Achaeans againft 
the common enemy. After the affembly had deliberated 
on thefe matters, it was agreed, that the {rate had been 
affronted by this infolent proceeding of the iEtolians, who 
had prefumed to enter Achaia in a hoftile manner, contrary 
to thetreary of peace. Whereupon, juftly provoked 
thefe infractions, they refolved to fend fuccours to the 
Meffenians, and that, asfoonas the praetor (hould have 
raifed them, they would then proceed further to execute 
what ftiould be thought expedient by the affembly. Ti- 
moxenus, who was then praetor of the Achaeans, was not 

at all pleafed with the decree of the affembly ; for, his au- 
thority 
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thority rtot being yet expired, he had no mind to heaij the 

army, which duty Was annexed to his office, as having a 



very mean opinion of the Achaean foldiery. But Aratus 



provoked at the indignities they had fuffered by the auda- 



cious ./Etolians, loft no time in putting the Achaeans Un* 
der arms, being determined to come fpeedily to a battle 
with the enemy. Five days before he entered on his charge 
he difpatched orders to all the towns and cities, appointing 
them a day, when all their young men fit for the fervite 
mould aflemble at Megalopolis. All the Achaean youth 
being drawn together purfuant to his orders at the place of 
rendezvous, he fent a meffenger to the iEtolians, requiring 
them to depart the territories of Meflenia, and not to march 
into Achaia on peril of being treated as enemies. The 

iEtolians, not being at that time in a condition to make 

head againft the army of the Achaeans, complied with his 

demand. Whereupon Aratus difmifled the Achaeans and 
Lacedaemonians, who had joined him, marching only 
with three thouland foot and three hundred horfe, to ob« 
ferve the motions of the enemy and prevent them from 
plundering the country. As he drew near them he ob- 
served, that they were marching off with an immenfe 
booty, which fo provoked him, that he could not forbear 
attacking them under all the difadvantages imaginable, 

The dtfpute was long and obftinate, but at laft the Achae- 
ans, having the difadvantage of the ground and being o« 
verpowered with numbers, were obliged to retire, The 

Battle ofCa- ^ t0 ^ ans P ur f ued tnem c ^°^ e with great (houts and ac- 
j»hya loft by clamations, and made fuch a {laughter of the fugitives, that 

Yearof he^y mu ^ ^ ave a ^ k ee * 1 Cut had tne y not had at hand 
flood 27L! tne fofe retreats of Orchomenus and Caphya. The Me- 
BeforeChriftgalapolitans, who had drawn all their forces together in 
Wt order to join Aratus, arrived the day after the battle, and 

proved of no other ufe than> to bury thofe whom they hop* 

ed to have relieved. And now the iEtolians, having gain- 



ed acomplete victory, contrary to their expectation, march- 
ed without fear or danger quite crofs the Peloponnefus, 
made an unfuccefsful attempt on Pellene, plundered the 
territory of Sicyon, and encamped on the ifthmus. 

Aratusaocu ^ N ** le mean ^ me > trie Achasans having called their 
fed before ""general affembly, complaints were made againft Aratus 
the aiTembly by all the allies, as the caiife of the lofs and difhonour 

ch«ans A " which they hdd fuftained - And mdced there was n ° 



difpute, but Aratus had greatly erred in having, we niay 
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fay, ufurped the magiftracy, by taking it upon him before 

he was regularly elected into his charge ; and he could 
not deny but what he had undertaken thereupon had fuc- 
ceeded very ill. However, he endeavoured to prove, that 
the lofs of the battle was not his fault ; adding, that, if 
he had been wanting in any of the duties of an able 
commander, he afked pardon, and hoped, that in regard 
of his paft fervices they would not cenfure him with more 
rigour than humanity. His fubmiflion on this occaficn 
changed the minds of the whole aflembly, and the peo- 
ple began to vent their rage upon his accufers, who, pri- 
vately withdrawing, left Aratus in greater efteem among 
all ranks of people than he had ever bi en to that time : 
the aflembly gave themfclves entirely up to his counfel 

and conduct, and re-inflated him in the command of the 

allied army. However, the remembrance of his defeat had 
thrown a great damp on his courage ; fo that he beha- 
ved as a prudent civil magistrate, rather than as an able 
warrior; and though the jEtolians often gave him op- 
portunities to diftrefs them, he made no advantage of them, 
but fuffered their parties to lay wafle almoft the whdc 
country 6 (D). 

The Achaeans were therefore forced to addrefs Ma- 

* 

cedonia again, and call in Philip, in hopes that the affec- 
tion he bore to Aratus, and the confidence he had in him, 
would incline that monarch to fend them fpeedy fuccours. 
For Antigonus on his death-bed had above all things en- 
treated Philip to join with Aratus, and follow his counfel 
in all things relating to Greece ; he had alfo fent him 
when very young into Peloponnefus, to learn the art of 
government under the eye of fo great a ftatefman. Philip, 

having 
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(D) Aratus was accufed in the aflfembly, firft, of having ta- 
ken the command upon him before he was duly elected : fecond- 
ly, he was blamed for having difmifled the Achsean troops, 
while the ^tolians were ftill in the heart of Peloponnefus, not- 
wthftanding he had before been well allured, that they did all 
they could to engage Peloponnefus in a war. The third article a- 
gamft him was, his venturing to join battle with fo few troops, 
when he might have made with great eafe a fafe retreat to the 
neighbouring towns, and there reinforced his army. The laft 
and heavieft charge againft him was, that, after he had refolved 

*o give the enemy battle, he did not make one foldier like Hep 
*a the whole condua of the a&ion, 
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having given audience to the Achaean deputies, and un- 
derftood by their fpeech the injuries they had fuffercd 
from the ^Etolians, contrary to the articles of peace agreed 
on in the reign of Antigonus, promifed to aflift them with 

the whole ftrength of his kingdom ; and accordingly fo on 
after fet out for Greece, and arrived at Corinth, 
his arrival the embafladors of the confederates, who 

met at Corinth, began to concert with him what 
meafures they mould take with relation to the -#£tolian$, 
Complaints were made to the king by almofl every city in 
Peloponnefus againft them, and war unanimoufly declar- 
ed both by the king and the confederates. It was moreover 





enacted by the aiTembly, with the concurrence and ap 
probation of Philip, that all thofe who had been fuffer- 

ers by the iEtolians, fince the death of Demetrius father 
to Philip, mould be received into the confederacy, and 
that if any city or {rate had been awed into an alliance 
with the iEtolians, and paid them tribute, they fliould 
be forthwith fet at liberty, the fecurity of their refpeclive 
governments committed to their own hands, and all gar- 

rifons withdrawn. This decree was fent to all the confe- 
derate towns, to the end, that, it being every where 



ved and ratified by the fuffxages of the people, they 
might jointly in their different ftates proclaim war againft 
the common enemy. Which was done accordingly, and 
the war from thence called the confederate war 

The iEtolians on the other fide prepared for war, and 
chofe for their praetor one Scopas, who had been the chief 
author of all the violences they had committed. Philip, 
having concerted with the Achaeans the operations of the 
enfuing campaign, marched his army back into Macedon, 
where he employed all the winter in making the requifite 
military preparations. He won over Scerdilaidas to the 
Achaean league. He was a petty king of Ulyria, and had 
engaged in an alliance with the ^Etolians, but was at 
that time highly incenfed againft them for refufing to give 
him, according to the articles agreed upon between them, 
lhare of the fpoils which had been got at the taking of 

Cynaetha. This breach of articles fo difgufled him, that 

he was eafily prevailed upon by Philip to enter into the 

common alliance, and furnifh a fleet of thirty fhips? on 

the 
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the terms of being paid yearly the fum of twenty talents u . 

The Achseans likewife fent to invite all their allies to 
join them in the confederacy. The Acarnanians without 
any hefitation declared war againft the iEtolians, though 
they were moft expofed to the enemy's infults, as lying 
nearcft the iEtolian territories, and no-ways in a condi- 
tion to defend themfelvcs. Our author beftows the hi 
eft encomiums on this people, telling us, that there? is no 
nation among the Greeks with which friendfhip may be 
more fafely contracted, there being none that profefs more 
regard to public or private faith, or will venture further for 
the love of liberty ; that, both in public and private trea- 
ties, they prefer honour to all pther con fid erat ions, and 
that, however weak, they have often in defence of their 

reputation engaged in the greateft dangers w . The Epirots 
refufed to declare war, till Philip fhould firft proclaim it. 
The MelTenians, for whofe fake the war was undertaken 
declared that they would not engage in it, unlefs Phigalia 
which commanded their frontiers, were firft drawn off 
from the iEtolian league. The Lacedaemonians had de- 
clared at firft for the Achaeans, but, the contrary fa&iori 
prevailing, they joined the j*Etolians. Thus all things 
falling out to the wifh of the iEtolians, they entered on 
the war with great hopes of fuccefs, while the Achaeans 
had but a melancholy profpe£t, of their affairs. For Philip, 
on whom chiefly they relied, was yet but forming his ar- 
my ; the Epirots were flow in their preparations, and the 
Meffenians continued neuter, while the iEtolians, afiifted 
by the Eleans and Lacedaemonians, attacked them on all 
fides x and gained very confiderable advantages. Embaf- 
fadors were therefore difpatched to Philip, who, hearing 
the danger his allies were in, marched out to their relief 
with fifteen thoufand foot and eight hundred horfe, arid 
crofling Theflaly arrived in Epirus. Here he was prevail- 
ed upon by the Epirots to lay fiege to Ambracia, which 



> 



took him up forty days, and gave the enemy time to pre 
pare againft his coming ; whereas, if he had led his army 
directly into iEtolia, he would in all likelihood have at once 
put an end to the war. While Philip was employed at 
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Ambracia, Scopas, at the head of a numerous body 0 f 
iEtolians, took his march through Theflaly, and entering 
Macedonia ravaged the country without the leaft oppofition" 
returning home in afhort time with an immenfe booty. How- 
ever, this did not hinder Philip from purfuing the fiege of 
Ambracia, and, after the furrender of that city, enterin* 
iEtolia and feizing on a great many important places ; he 
would have foon reduced all iEtolia, had he not been o- 
bliged to repair to the relief of his own country, which the 
Dardanians were upon the point of invading. At his de- 
parture he afliired the embafladors of the Aehaeans, that 
as foon as he fhould be able to compote his affairs at home, 
he would return into Greece and aflift them to the utmoft 
of his power. His unexpected arrival fo terrified the Dar- 
danians, that they difmiiTed their army, after they had got 
near the frontiers of Macedonia, and retired home. 
Whereupon Philip returning to Theflaly fpent there the 

remaining part of the fummer in the city of Larifla y. 

In the mean time Dorimachus, whom the iEtolians had 
juft before appointed their praetor, drawing together their 
troops led them into the upper Epirus, laying wafte the 
whole country, not fo much in profpect of profit to him- 
felf, as out of malice to the Epirots. He did not even 
fpare the temple of Dodona, but laid it in afhes carry- 
ing home all the ornaments and rich furniture of that irate- 
ly edifice. Philip having notice of thefe ravages, though 

it was now the depth of winter, left Larifla, and taking 
with him three thoufand Chalcafpides, fo called from their 
carrying brazen ihields, two thoufand buckler-men, three 
hundred Candiots, and about four hundred horfe, marched 
through Theflaly and Eubaea to Corinth, where he arrived 



without any one's having the leaft notice of his march. On 
his arrival he fent for Aratus, and difpatched letters to his 
fon, who bore the fame name, and was that year praetor 
and commander in chief of the Achaean forces, requiring 
him to affemble the troops as foon as poflible, and appoint 
a place of rendezvous. Caphya was the place agreed on} 
whither while Philip W2S marching, he met with a detach- 
ment of two thoufand Eleans, who, under the command 

of Euripidas, were advancing to plunder the territory of 
Sicyon, and having attacked them unexpectedly, for they 



were quite ignorant of Philip's return , he took about 

twe'lV e 
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twelve hundred of them, and cut the reft in pieces. Three 

days after he arrived at Caphya, where he halted tw© days 

to refrefh his troops, and then together with Aratus the 

younger, who had there drawn together ten thoufand Achae- 

ans, he advanced to Pfophis, with a defign to befiege it. 

This was a bold attempt, for the city was accounted im-™^"^" 

pregnable, both on account of its naturalfituation, and the C onfederates. 

many fortifications which had been added to it (E), and 

befides was furnifhed with a ftrong garrifon commanded by 
Euripidas, who had efcaped from the late defeat. Philip 
encamped on an eminence at a fmall diftance from the 
town, and, after viewing the fortifications and fituation of 
the place, was a long time doubtful whether he fhould at- 
tempt it or not ; but at length, reflecting on the great 
importance of fuch a fortrefs, he refolved at all adventures 
to begin the fiege. Having therefore ordered his troops tp 
refrefh themfe) ves, and be in a readinefs under their arms 
by break of day, he commanded them to march down and 
pafs the bridge over the Erymanthus 5 which they did with- 
out oppofition, the garrifon not fufpe&ing they would ven- 
ture on fuch a dangerous cnterprize. Having crojfTed the 
river they approached the town, and lodged themfelves at 
the very foot of the wall. This ftruck Euripidas and the 
garrifon with great terror ; for they never imagined, that 
the enemy would be fo bold as to make an efTay of their 
ftrength againft a place fo well fortified and provided, or 
to undertake a long fiege, by reafon of the winter and bad 

weather. What they chiefly apprehended was, that Philip 
might become matter of the place by intelligence. But 
when thefe fears were over, there being none in the town 
fo much as inclined to the king's party, they betook them- 
felves to the defence of the works, the greateft part of the 
/Etolians mounting the walls, while the Elean mercenaries 

O o 2 made 



(E) Pfophis was the moft antient city of Arcadia, fituated in 
the very heart of Peloponnefus, and on the weft borders of Ar- 
cadia towards the frontiers of Achaia. It was furrounded on the 



was 



weft fide by a rapid ftream, which during the winter 

where fordable ; on the eaft by the Erymanthus, a great and 
violent river ; on the fouth by a torrent which emptied itfelf in- 
to the Erymanthus ; on the north it was defended by an emi- 
nence very ftrong by nature and greatly improved by art, which 

ferved for a citadel ; and befides, the walls<and works about the 

town were very confiderable, both for their height and thick- 

nefs. 
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made a fally by a gate in the upper part of the town in 

hopes of furprifing the enemy on that fide. In the mean 
time the king, having appointed three feveral attacks to be 
made, ordered ladders to be raifed by men deftined for that 
particular fervice againft each place, with a ftrong guard of 
Macedonians to fupport them ; then commanding the fignal 
be given, they advanced to the afiault on all quarters 



the town ; the earrifon for fome time made a brave refif 



tance, overturning many of their ladders, but their darts 
beginning to fail them, and the Macedonians bravely main- 
taining the attack, notwithstanding the oppofition they met 
with, they deferted at length their pofts, and betook them- 
felves to flight to the citadel, leaving the Macedonians pof- 
fefled of the walls. At the fame time the Candiots, who 
had engaged the party that had made the fally, beat them 
back, and in the purfuit entered pell-mell with them into 

the town ; fo that it was taken in all quarters at once, 

The inhabitants with their wives aud children took fanclu- 
ary in the citadel, as did Euripidas and fuch as had time to 

provide for their fafety z , Euripidas, forefeeing what muft 

inevitably befal him, capitulated with Philip and yielded up 
the citadel, after having obtained indemnity for all that were 
retired thither, both towns- men and ftrangers. The king 
being obliged by the bad weather to take up his abode here 
for fome days, he afTemblcd all the Achasans that were with 
him, and after (hewing them of what importance the city 
of Pfophis was to them in the war they had on their hands, 
generoufly gave it up to their deputies, alluring them at 
the fame time, that he would let no occafion pafs of (hew» 
ing them the ftrongeft proofs of his affection to their W* 
tion and zeal for their intereft. 



From Pfophis the king led his army to Lafion, which 
lie found abandoned both by the Elean garrifbn and the in- 
habitants. This town likewife he delivered up to the 
Achaeans, as he did the city of Stratus to the TelphufTians, 
whom the Eleans had driven out. From Stratus he con- 
tinued his march to Olympia, where after he had allowed 
his troops three days reft, he entered the territories of the 
Eleans, fending detachments abroad to plunder and 
wafte the country, while he encamped with the main bo 
of the army in the neighbourhood of Artemifium 
This territory had been formerly accounted facred? in f e 






* Polyb. ibid. p. 336, . 



w 
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gard of the Olympic games, which were folemnized there 

every fourth year ; and all the nations of Greece had a- 
reed never to turn their arms againft it. But the E- 
eanshad forfeited this privilege by engaging in the wars of 
Greece, and adhering to one party againft another. As 
the territory of the Eleans was the beft peopled and the 
moft fruitful of all Peloponnefus, and the inhabitants fo 
fond of a country life that they could never be prevailed 
upon to inhabit their towns, the allied army found here fo 
great a booty that they could fcarce carry it off, the fol- 
diers being over- loaded with the rich moveables of their 
country- houfes, beildes the many prifoners and numerous 
herds of cattle, which greatly embarafled them in their 
march. Philip therefore found it necelTary to retire out 
of the Elean territory and re-encamp at Olympia, taking 
on his march the fortrefs of Thaleme, whither many of 
the Eleans had conveyed their moft valuable efFe&s a . 

While Philip was thus employing his arms in defence Difturban- 
of the Achaean liberties, one of his courtiers formed a ce » raifed b * 
project of reducing them to a ftate of flavery. Among the Apelkl * 
many tutors and governors left by Antigonus to king Phi 




who came a child to the crown, Apelles held the chief 
rank, and had preferved a powerful influence over the 
young prince. This minifter took it into his head to re- 
duce the Achaeans to the fame condition in which the 
Theflalians were at that time 5 that is, to fubje£b them to 
the caprice of the minifters of Macedon, leaving them on- 
ly the bare name of liberty, which was the cafe of the 
ThefTalians. To compafs this defign, his firft efTay was 
on the patience of the Achsean foldiery, whom the Ma- 
cedonians by his orders often diflodged, taking pofleflion of 
their quarters, when they found them better provided than 
themfelves, and depriving them of their plunder ; when 
they complained of this hard ufage he caufed them to be 
put under arreft, and feverely puniftied by the common 



executioner, imagining, that by this fort of ufage he fliould 
be able by degrees to bring the Achaeans to bear any bur- 
den, the king mould think fit to lay upon them. But A- 
ratus complaining to the king of this injurious treatment 
and imparting to him the project of Apelles, that prince 
aflured him, that care mould be taken for the future to 
prevent any fuch injuries. And accordingly he ordered A- 

pelles never to lay any commands on the Achseans without 



O 



0 3 



the 



* Idem, ibid. 
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the concurrence of their praetor or chief officer. The 

Achaeans, over-joyed at the favour the king {hewed them 
and the orders he had given for their peace and fecurity, 
were ever beftowing the higheft encomiums on his equity 
and other exalted qualities. And indeed, if our author is 
to be credited, he was poflefled of all thofe virtues which 
can endear a king to his people ; fuch as a lively genius, an 

uncommon understanding, a happy memory, an agreeable 
utterance, an unaffected grace in all his actions, and a 
beautiful afpecl: heightened by a majeftic air, which befpoke 
the greatnefs of his mind ; but his brighteft virtues were 
the fweetnefs of his temper, his affability, and a great de- 
iire to pleafe and content all who lived under his govern- 
ment b . How he forfeited this great character our author 

gives him, and from a glorious king became an inhuman 
tyrant, we refer to a more proper place. 

The king, having thus fettled matters between the 
Macedonians and Achaeans, decamped from Olympia, and, 

having caufed a bridge to be laid over the Alpheus, entered 

the territory of the Triphalians (F), reduced the city of 

Aliphera (G) 9 and in a few days brought all that country 

under fubjection. The rapidity of his conquefts {truck 

fuch terror into all the neighbouring ftates, that moftof 

them voluntarily fubmitted, and the reft, after a faint re- 
finance 



b Polyb. ubi fupra, p. 338, 339. 



(F) This country, which took its name from an Arcadian 
youth, lies on the fea-coaft of Peloponnefus between the Eleans 
and Meffenians, on the north-weft fkirts of Achaia. Its towns 
were San&icum, Lepreum, Hypana, Typanaea, Pyrgus, $pi- 
«m, Bolax, Styllagium, and Phryxa. All thele places the Ele- 
ans had lately reduced to their obedience, together with Aliph- 
era, a town of Arcadia, and Megalopolis itfelf, a city at that 
time of great note (3). 

(G) Aliphera was feated on the top of a high and fteep m 
which was defended by a ftrong fortrefs. In this fortrefs vva$ 
to be feen a brazen ftatue of Minerva, famous for its fize and 
the excellence of the workmanfhip. The inhabitants them- 
felves, as our author cells us, could give no clear account wby 

it was placed there, nor at whofc charges. It was the work oj 

Hecabodorus and Sollratus, and generally efteemed the flw 
beautiful and finiuhed piece they ever performed (4). 



(3) Polyb. lib. ii. p. 33.9. 343. 



(4) Idem, ibid. p. 343- 
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fiftance, were forced to receive the yoke. Having thus 

greatly weakened the iEtolian confederacy, he returned 

loaded with fpoils and glory to Argos, where he pafied the 

remainder of the winter c . 

Apelles had not yet fo given over his project as to Apelles en- 
be without hopes of bringing by degrees the Ach2eans p ^ V Aratus° 
to a fervile fubjection. But he well knew, that both the in .difgrace 
Aratus's, father and Ion, wirhftood his deiign, and that^ hthe 
the king held them in great efteem, efpecially the father, mz% 
in whom he repofcd the greateft confidence. He there- 
fore refolved to attack th«m both, and by fraud and ad- 
drefs put them, if poftible, in difgrace with the king. 
Wi.th this view he fcnt for all thofe who were of the 

oppofite fa&ion among the Achaeans and enemies to Ara- 

tus, and having inftructed himfelf in their feveral interefls 

and characters, he employed all his arts to engage them 
in his friendfhip, acting in their favour with the king, 

whom he endeavoured to perfuade, that if he continued 

to treat Aratus with fo much deference* he could never 

hope to gain any thing on the Achaeans further than was 

ftipulated by the articles of confederacy. But if he would 

be pleafed to countenance thofe he mould recommend, he 
might foon compafs whatever he defired, and difpofe of 
all matters in Peloponnefus at his pleafure. The new 
friends enforced thefe reflections and improved on the 
arguments of Apelles. As the time of electing a new 
praetor was drawing near, he prevailed with the king 
to be prefent at the Achaean aflembly, and to employ- 
all his intereft in favour of one Eperatus, a declared ene- 
my to Aratus, who was accordingly elected in preference 
to Timozenus, whom Aratus had fet up. Thus Philip, 
notwithstanding his excellent parts, became the tool of his 



prime minifter ; what then can be expected from a weak 
prince that devotes himfelf to the will of a crafty intrigue- 
ing Apelles ? And now Apelles began to think that he 



had advanced far in his enterprize, having obtained an A 
chaean praetor of his faction. He therefore renewed his 
attempts, being determined totally to deftroy the intereft 
of Aratus with the king. An incident which happened 
at that time armed him with new calumnies. Amphida- 
mus, chief of the Eleans, who had been taken prifoner, 
perfuaded the king that it would be no difficult matter 
*o procure him the friendfhip of his countrymen, and that 

o 4 he 




c Idem, p. 343. 
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he could eafily make them covet his alliance. Hereu 




pon 



the king discharged him without ranfom, empowering him 

to allure the Eleans, that, on condition of their enter- 
ing into an alliance with him, he would fuffer them to 
ive in the entire enjoyment of all their privileges, and 
exempt them both from garrifons and tribute* But the 





Eleans would not liften to any conditions how advantageous 
foever, declaring, that no confideration fliould be capable 
of inducing them to abandon their antient allies. Thisfo 
unreasonable a refufal Apelles afcribed to the ill fervices 
done clandeftinely by Aratus, telling the king, that he had 
kept Amphidamus from enforcing, as he had engaged to 
do, his offers to the inhabitants of Elis, and that, on Am- 
phidamus's departure from Olympia towards Elis, he had 
conferred with him and made him change his mind, being 
by him perfuaded that it would be no- ways for the intereft 

of Peloponnefus that Philip fhould acquire any power over 
the Eleans. The king immediately fent for Aratus, and 
infifted upon Apelles's charging him to his face with what 
he had brought againft him in private. This Apelles did 

not fcruple to do, and that with fuch an air of affurance 
as might have difconcerted innocence itfelf. He even ad- 
ded, that fmce the king had difcovered his infmcerity, 
which he had rendered himfelf fo unworthy of his kind nefs 
and good offices, the whole matter fliould be referred to 
the general aflembly of the Achaeans, and the king in the 
mean time return with his army into Maceddn. This was 
what he wanted, not doubting, but he fliould get him con- 
demned there by the powerful influence of his authority. 
Aratus befeeched the king not to give credit over-haftily 
to what he heard, {hewing, that it was a piece of juftice 
owing by a king, more than by any other man, to a per- 
fon accufed, to command that a Ariel: enquiry be made in- 
to the feveral articles of impeachment, and till then fu- 
fpend his judgment. In confequence of this he required, 
that Apelles mould be obliged to produce thofe who were 
witneffes to the conference whereof he had been accufed, 
and likewife the perfon who had given Apelles the infor- 
mation, and that in fhort nothing ought to be omitted 
whereby the king might arrive at the certain truth of the 
matter, before he difcovered any thing to the affembly. 
The king thought Aratus's requeft very juft and reafonable, 
and engaged his royal word that he fhould.be gratified inrt* 

Not long after Amphidamus, being fufpe&ed by the Ele- 



\ 
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ans to favour the king's party, was obliged to fly his coun* 
try and retire to Dymas, whither the king was come to 

fettle fome affairs. Aratus laid hold of this opportunity, 
and begged the king, that he himfelf would examine Am- 
phidamus, fince the fecret was fud to have been imparted 
to him. He complied with his requeft, and upon a ftricl: 

examination found that there was not the leaft grounds for 
the charge. Accordingly Aratus was pronounced inno- 
cent, and reftored to the king's favour and confidence d . 

As Philip began to want both money and provifions for 
his army, he prevailed upon the Achaean magiftrates, by 
means of Aratus, to convene a general aflembly at Sicyon ; 
where, on the report he made of the ftate of his exche- 
quer and of the urgent want he was in of money to main- 
tain his forces, it was decreed, that, the inftant his troops 
mould fet out on their march, fifty talents (hould be ad- 
vanced to the king with ten thoufand meafures of wheat ; 
and that afterwards, fo long as he fhould carry on the war 
in perfon in Peloponnefus, he (hould receive fifteen talents 
a month. This renewed his efteem for Aratus, to whom 
he was indebted for fo large a fupply, as he himfelf acknow- 
ledged, in a private conference which he had both with the 
father and the fon after the council was difmiffed. On this 
occafion he imputed all that had pafTed to the artifices of 
Apelles, begging them to forget their wrongs, and conti- 
nue to him their affection in the fame degree as heretofore, 
fince he confidered them now more than ever e . 

And now the armies beginning to move from their 
winter quarters, it was refolved to profecute the war like- 
wife by fea, in order to divide the enemies forces, and be 
able to carry their arms with more eafe whitherfoever they 
fhould judge it moft expedient, for they had to do at once 
with the ^Etolians, Lacedaemonians, and Eieans. Pur- 
fuant to this refolution the king ordered the fleet, both his 
own and the Achaean fhips, to rendezvous at the port of 
Lechseum, where he commanded the Macedonian phalanx 
to be inftru&ed in the ufe of the oar. 

While Philip was thus employed in training up his Treafonable 
Macedonians for naval expeditions, Apelles, who could F aft . ices °f 
not brook the diminution of his credit with the king, Apelie8, 
nor fuffer that the counfels of Aratus mould be followed 
and not his, took fecret meafures to defeat all the king's 

defigns. He agreed with Leontius and Megaleas, two 

chief 

* Idem, ibid. p. 344. 349, « Idem, 1. v. p. 350. 
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chief officers who were to acl in the army, that they fhould 
fecretly thwart and obftru£l all his meafures, while he, mak- 
ing his abode at Chalchis, mould take care to ftiorten and 
retard his fupplies, fo that he mould be obliged for want 
of money and provifions, to pafs the whole fummer in a 

ftate of inactivity. His view was to make himfelf necef- 
fary to his fovereign, and to force him by the ill pofture of 
his affairs to throw himfelf into his arms. With this prof- 
peel: he a&ed his own part fo well, that, by flopping the 
convoys of money and provifions that were fending to the 
king, he reduced him to fuch ftraights, that he was obliged 



pawn all his plate to fupply his wants 
Philip, thinking his Macedonians now fufficiently in- 
ftru&ed in the ufe of the oar, embarked with fix thoufand 
of them and twelve hundred mercenaries, fleering his courfe 
towards Patrse, where he arrived the next day. From Pa- 
trse he difpatched mefiengers to the Epirots, Meffenians, 
Acarnanians, and Scardilaidas, requiring them to haflen with 
their fhips and join him at Cephalenia. He then left Patne, 
and came to Paleis a ftrong city in the ifland of Cephalenia 



Paieis be- Here, finding plenty of corn on the ground to maintain his 



fieged. army, he difembarqued and fet down before the place, 

drawing his veffels alhore and fecuring them with a good 

ditch and pallifadoe. He had appointed the confederates to 

meet him at this place, and was mighty defirous to become 
matter of it before their arrival. It was of great ufe to the 
./Etolians, who from thence made all their defcents into Peta 
ponnefus and plundered the coafts of Epirus and Acarnania. 
Philip therefore, having viewed the fituation of the town, 
caufed the military engines to be planted before it, ordering 
his Macedonians to undermine the walls. They went chear- 
fully to work, and in a very fhort time undermined great 
part of the wall, propping and fupporting it with great 
wooden flakes. The king then fummoned the "town to fur- 
render, which the garrifon refufing to do, fire was fet 



polls that fufiaincd the walls, and a breach made fix 
hundred fathoms wide. Leontius was ordered to mount the 
breach, and enter the town over the ruins of the wall. 



Treacher of^' at ^ m * n ^ m l of his agreement with Apelles, having cor- 
Leontlus/ ° rupted fome of the chief officers that ferved under him, at- 
tacked the enemy fo faintly, that he was repulfed with great 
lofs, when he had the faireft opportunity that could be 
wifhed for of taking the town. This obliged the king to 

raife the fiege, though he was joined by the Epirots, Acar- 
nanians? 
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nanians, Meflenians, and by fifteen veflels fent him by Scar 

dilaidas 

While Philip was thus employed at the fiege of Paleis, 
Lycurgus the Lacedaemonian marched at the head of a nu- 
merous army to the territories of Meflenia, and Dorimachus 
the /Etblian with a ftrong detachment into Theflaly, both 
with the fame defign of obliging the king by this double d 



fion to break up the fiege. Whereupon embafladors were 



difpatched to him from the Acarnanians and Meflenians, the 
former advifing him to make an inroad into -/Etolia, and 
thereby oblige Dorimachus to return to the defence of his 
own country ; and the latter entreating him to fail direct- 
ly to Meflenia, where he might eafily furprize Lycurgus, 

who was not under any apprehenflon of being attacked. 
Leontius ftrongly feconded this advice, forefeeing, that if 



the king followed it he would be obliged to fpend the 
whole fummer there, while the iEtolians would be at liber- 
ty to put all to fire and fword in ThefTaly and Epirus ; for 
during the feafon of the Etefian winds, which continued 



moft part of the fummer, it was irapoflible to return back, 
as they were not in thofe days very expert mariners. Ara- 
tus therefore did not fail to declare in favour of the for- 
mer opinion, mewing how advantageous it would be to fall 
on the iEtolians, while their country was. unfurnifhed with 
troops, and adding, that the opportunity of making defcents 
was not to be negle&ed, now that Dorimachus with the 
iEtolian troops was employed elfewhere. The king, who, 
ever fmce the cowardly behaviour of Leontius at Paleis, be- 
gan to i ufpecT: his fidelity, followed the advice of Aratus, and 
having wrote to Eperatus the Achaean praetor to aflemble his 
troops and march to the relief of the Meflenians, he him - 
felf weighed anchor, and arrived the next day at Leucas. 
There he landed his forces, and having caufed his veflels 
to be carried over the ifthmus of Diorydus, he pafTed into 
the gulph of Ambracia, which runs far up into iEtolia, and 
came before day-break to Lemnaea. Here he commanded 
the foldiers to take a fhort refrefhment, and to be in a readi- 



nefs to march without any baggage but what was abfolutely 



senary. While the king was on the point of fettin } q 
from Lemnaea, • Ariftophontes the Acarn 



general cam 




him with all his forces ; for that people, having been 
fufFerers by the iEtolians, greedily embraced fo fair 
pportunity of repaying them in their own. coin ; and on 



this 



f Idem, ibid p. 350. 365. 
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this occafion not only fuch as were obliged by their laws 



to bear arms, but even thofe who were exempted in 1 
gard of their age or long fervices, took the field. Th 



e 



Epirots incited by the like motives were not lefs forward 



though} by reafon of the extent of their country and the Aid 
den arrival of king Philip, they had not been able to draw all 
their forces together. The king, being thus reinforced, de- 
parted from Lemnaea in the clofe of the evening, leaving the 
baggage under a ftrong guard, and arrived by day-break at 



the river Achelous, intending tq furprize the important 
of Thermae. Leontius, forefeeing that this enterprise would 
be attended in all likelihood with fuccefs, advifed the king to 
encamp on the banks of the Achelous, and allow the ar- 
my fome reft after fo fatigueing a night's march, being wil- 
ling that the iEtolians mould have fome time to bethink them- 

themfelves and provide for their defence. But Aratus, be- 
ing now fenfible that Leontius oppofed all promifing defigns, 
prefled Philip by no means to confent to any delay, nor 
upon any reafon whatfoever refpite his march, the fuccefs 
whereof lay in difpatch. The king followed his Advice, 
and fetting out that inftant marched dire&ly to Thermae, 
through a very rugged and almoft impracticable road, cut 

Therma? ^ etween ^ wo & ee P rocks and exceeding narrow. Thermae 
the capital was the capital of iEtolia, and the place where their yearly 
of iEtolia, aflemblies and fairs were held. As it was reckoned im- 

Sindered nd P re g na kk by reafon of its fituation, and no enemy had e- 

' ver before dared to approach it, the iEtolians had lodged 
in it all their moft valuable effects. So great therefore was 
their furprize when they faw Philip all on a fudden ap- 
pear before it, that they had not fo much prefence of mind 
as to ftiut the gates or make the leaft refiftance. The Ma- 
cedonians and allies were permitted to plunder the town> 

which abounded with all forts of provifions, military ftores, 
and valuable moveables. The army remained that night in 
the town, and the next morning every one chufing out 
of the booty what was moft valuable and eafy to be car- 
ried away, they made a heap of the reft and burnt it before 
the camp. They likewife faved the beft arms which were 
found in their armories, exchanging them with fuch of their 
own as were lefs ferviceable, and burning the reft to the num- 
ber of fifteen thoufand fuits s. 
The Macedonians did not ftop here ; but callmg to 

mind what the ./Etolians had done at Dium and Dodona, 

they 



* Idem, ibid, p, 365, & feq. 
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they fet fire to trie porticos of the temple, and levelled that 
magnificent ftructure with the ground, throwing down, de- 
facing, and breaking in pieces to the number of two thou- 
fand ftatues of exquifite workmanmip, and at that time 
greatly efteemed even in Greece. They refpe&ed, however, 
fuch as were known, either by their form or the infcription, 
to reprefent any of the gods. The defolation was fuch as 
to ftrike the king himfelf and thofe about him with a kind of 
terror, though at the fame time they believed, that they had 
not over-a&ed their revenge for the facrilegious impieties of 
the iEtolians at Dium. 

Philip having plundered the town marched back the 
fame way he came ; the booty he placed in the van, guard- 
ed by his heavy-armed troops ; the Acarnanians and mei 
cenaries were potted in the rear, and the king himfelf with 
a body of light-armed Macedonians ready to face the ene- 
my in what part foever they mould appear ; for he was ex-^ 
tremely folicitous to pafs the {freights before the iEtolians 

could draw together a body of troops to oppofe his paflage. 
But he had fcarce begun his march when three thoufand iEtOr 
lians, headed by Alexander the Trichonian, fell on his rear 



and put them in great confufion. This Philip had forefeen, and 
accordingly placed a detachment of Illyrians in ambufh 
behind a rifing ground. Thefe, unexpectedly appearing, 
fell on the enemy who had charged beyond them, and ha- 
ving killed about a hundred of them, and taken as many 



prifoners, obliged the reft to fave themfelves by flight amonj* 
the rocks and woods. He was again attacked near Stratus, 
but having repulfed the enemy with great courage and refo- 
lution, he arrived fafe and unmolefted at Lemnaea, where 
he had left his baggage and vefiels. Here he facrificed to the 
gods by way of thankfgiving for the fuccefs that had attend- 
ed his arms in that expedition, and at the fame time to 
exprefs his joy gave his officers a royal entertainment. Leon- 

tius and Megakas were prefent, but every one foon per-* 
eeived by their behaviour, that they looked with an evil 
eye on the good fortune of their mafter. During the 
whole entertainment they could not . help throwing out a- 
gainft Aratus the moft injurious and mocking railleries. 
But words were not all ; at the breaking up of the banquet, 
being heated with wine and fired with anger, they purfu- 
ed him with ftones till he got into his tent. This put the 
whole army in an uproar, not only the Achaeans, but the 
Macedonians themfelves, running from all quarters to his 

^fliftance. The noife foon reached the king's ears, who, 

after 
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after a ftri£ enquiry into the whole affair, condemned Me- 
galeas, for Leontius abfconded, in a - fine of twenty ta* 
lents and put him under arreft. The next day he fent for 

Aratus, and after exprefling his fenfe of the violence that had 
'been offered him, he gave him new affurances of his protec- 
tion. Leontius, in the mean time, being informed how the 

king had proceeded with Megaleas, came boldly with a crowd 
of foldiers to the royal tent, thinking thereby, as the prince 
was but young, to put him into fome apprehenfion, and awe 
him into another refolution touching the offenders. Being 
come into the king's prefence, Who has been fo bold, fays he, 
as to lay hands on Megaleas ? It was I, replied the king in 
a majeftic tone, and whatever has been done is by my ex- 
prefs command. This refolution in the king fo frightened 
Leontius, that he immediately retired from his prefence. He 
no fooner withdrew, but the king called a council to exa- 
mine into the affair, and hear what was alledged againft 

Leontius, Megaleas, and their accomplices. Aratus charged 
them with all thofe criminal practices we have already ta- 
ken notice of, and difcovered the whole confpiracy of Apclles, 
As he urged nothing againft. them but what was vouched 

by competent witneffes, they were all found guiRy. The 

king, however, by an unfeafonable clemency, pardoned 
them, and even fet Megaleas at liberty, Leontius binding 

himfelf for the payment of the fine the king had laid on 
him h . 



During Philip's expedition into /Etolia, Lycurgus king 



of Sparta made an inroad into the territories of the Meffe- 
nians, but did nothing worth recording. Dorimachus like- 
wife, who had led a confiderable body of. iEtolians into 
Theffaly, with a defign to lay wafte the country and there- 
by oblige the king to raife the fiege of Paleis, returned with- 



out comparing either, having found the Theffalians ready 
to give him a warm reception. He therefore kept on the 
mountains, till he heard that the Macedonians had invaded 
iEtolia, when he left Theffaly and haftened to the relief 
of his own country. But before he arrived the king was 
retired 1 . 

The ccnfe- ^ N mear * time Philip, having embarqued his troops 



Leucas and plundered the coaft of Hyanthes in his 



ofthc lS arr * ved at Corinth, where landing his' forces and ordering 

dsemoni^nT tne veffels to be carried over to Lechaeum, he difpatched 

meffengers 



h Polyb. ubi fupra. p. 368. 376. Plut. in Arat. p. 1049 

Idem, p. 372. 
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meneno-ers to the confederate towns of Peloponnefus, ap- 
pointing them to rendezvous their troops at Tegaea. He 
then marched from Corinth, and came the next day to Te- * 
aea, whence he proceeded with fuch of the Achaean horfe 
3 were there ready, holding his rout over the mountains. 




with a defign to fall by furprize on the Lacedaemonian 
ritories. After four days march through a defert country, 



he gained the top of thofe hills that command the city of 
Sparta, and thence advanced to Amylcae, a town diftant 



from Sparta about four miles. The Spartans, who had heard 
of the fuccefs he met with at Thermae, were ftrangely alar- 
med, when they faw the young monarch appear fo fudden- 

Jy in their territories, and approaching to the very gates of 

their metropolis. Several fkirmifhes were fought, in which 

Philip was always victorious ; but we mall omit the parti- 
culars, which would fwell the hiftory to an undue length, 

and only fay, that this expedition proved no lefs glorious to 
the king's arms than that of iEtolia -> for he laid wafte the 
enemy's country far and near, took and deftroyed feveral 
towns, beat Lycurgus, who with a body of two thoufand 
Lacedaemonians had attempted to cut oft* his retreat, and 
returned with an immenfe booty to Corinth. Here he found 
embaffadors from Rhodes and Chios, who came to offer 
their mediation and incline both parties to a peace. The 
king, diflembling his real intention, told them, that he was 
willing to conclude a peace with the iEtolians on reafonable 
terms, and charged them on their return to difpofe his enemies 
to it. The king at that time had formed a project of making 
a defcent on the territories of the Phocians, and executing 
there an enterprize of great importance. Having therefore 
difmifled the embafladors, he haftened to Leontium, pro- 
pofing to embarque his troops there, 

But he wasfcarce gone, when Leontius, Megaleas, and Leontiua » 
Ptolemy, who was alfo one of Philip's chief officers, began^fp^' 
to employ the authority they had over the forces that re-raife a t«- 
mained at Corinth, to draw off their affections from their muIt amon S 
prince, and win them over to their own intereft. They * e tr00p? * 
prefented to them, chiefly to the light-armed troops and 



the king's guards, that they, who were the firft in all ha 



zards and fecured the reft of the army from all dang 
were not treated according to their merit, and that, inftead 
of being diftinguifhed by any particular reward for their fer 



vice, they had been even deprived of the booty which they 

had taken, notwithstanding the conftant cuftom in like cafes 



to 
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> the contrary. The foldiers, efpecially the youth, were 
b inflamed by thefe feditious difcourfes, that affembling i n 
parties they plundered the houfes of the king's chief f a , 
vourites, and carried their infolence to that height as to force 
the gates of the king's own palace. The king, receiving 
timely notice of the tumult, flew to Corinth, and aflembl 
the Macedonians made them fenfible of their fault, in a long 
harangue intermixed with gentlenefs and feverity^ The tu- 
mult being appeafed, fome advifed the king to feize on the 
authors of the fedition and punifh them with the utmoft fe- 
verity ; others thought it more advifeable to gain them by 
gentle methods, the king being ftill young, and his authori- 
ty not yet entirely fixed in the minds of the people. This 
advice he followed for the prefent, ftifling his refentment and 
pretending to be very well fatisfied, he returned to Lechae- 
um after exhorting his troops to union and concord. But 



it was now too late to undertake any thing againft the 

Phocians, who had drawn together their forces and were 

prepared to receive him. 

In the mean time, Leontius being well apprifed, that the 

king, though he carried it very fair with him as to outward 
appearance, would not fail in due time to vent his juft re- 
fentment upon him, had recourfe to Apelies, giving him no* 
tice of the danger he was in, and prefling him to. leave 
Chalcis and haften to court. Philip had been- informed by 
Aratus of the whole conduct of Apelies, buHiad kept his 
thoughts fo clofe, that no body could difcover from his be- 
haviour any change in him with refpecl: to his prime minifter, 
who continued to govern at Chalcis more like a fovereign 
prince than a fubjecl: (H). He therefore no fooner heard 
of the danger his client was in, but he left Chalcis, not 
doubting but he fhould be received at court after the ufual 



manner^ and change the king's mind at his pleafure. As 




(H) Apelies during his relidence at Chalcis governed all things 
with an arbitrary fway, as if he, and not Phillip, had been in- 
verted with the fovereign power. Wherefore the magiftrates, 
and fuch as had charge of the affairs in Macedon and TheffaJy, 
applied to him alone, and took his directions in all matters of 
importance. When any of the Greek towns had occafion to 
publifti new laws or ordinances, or confer honours or preferment 
there was fcarce ever any mention made of the king, but of 
Apelies (5). 



(5) Idem, 1. v. p. 350. & feq. 
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he drew near to Corinth, Leontius, Megaleas, and Ptolemy, 
who were the chief officers in the army, prevailed by their 
authority on the flower of the king's forces to meet him, 
and attend him by way of guard into the town ; fo that he Apelks ho 1 ? 
made his entry with a pompous train, and went dire<% £««, ved h V 
to wait on the king. But the officer, who was on duty at 1 lp * 
the gate of the royal palace and had received orders to that 
effect, flopped him, and told him that he muft wait, for 
the king was not then at leifure. Apelles was thunder-ftruck 
fo unexpected a reception, and after having waited fome 



time in filence retired to his lodgings, attended only by his 



own domeftics, all the reft having already deferted him (I). 
Megaleas, feeing the prime minifter* on whofe protection 
he relied, fallen into difgrace, made his efcape to Athens, 
leaving Leontius, who was his furety for the fum of twen- 
ty talents, to fhift for himfelf. Hereupon the king having 
fent the buckler-men, whofe chief officer was Leontius, to 
Triphalia under the command of Taurion, pretending to 
have fome extraordinary occafion for their fervice, caufed 
Leontius to be arrefted, giving out that it was for the pay- 
ment of the twenty talents which he was bound for, but ar 
in reality to have him in his power, and to found the dif- 
pofition of the foldiery. The troops which he commanded 
no fooner received notice of his arreft, but they fent a pe- 
tition to the king, importing, that if the commitment of 
Leontius was on any other account than that of his being 
furety for Megaleas, the king would be pleafed not to de- 
termine any thing againft him during their abfence ; and 
that they mould interpret any fentence in his prejudice as 
an inj ury done to them and refent it accordingly ; but in 

Leontius was under arreft to fecure the payment of the 



money due on account of Megaleas, they would readily 



contribute towards fatisfying the debt. But their affe&ion 
fhewn to Leontius proved unfeafonable, and was taken by 

the 



(I) Behold the uncertain ftate of mortal greatnefs, fays our 
author ; in one and the fame moment men are raifed to the 
nigheil preferments and funk to the loweft ebb of fortune ; and 
this chiefly in the courts of princes, where like counters, their 
value rifes and fails according to they place they are fet in ; for 
thofe who follow the court are great and little at the pleafure of 
their mailer, who carries their fortune in his hands (6). 



(6) Idem, ibid. p. 351 
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the king fo ill, that it became the occafjon 6f his death 




fooner than was expected 



k 



a is. 



ar- 



A thirty During this interval, the embafladors returned from 
days truce iEtolia, bringing with them propofals for a truce of thirty 
granted to days . they a fT U red the king, that the iEtolians were inclined 
the mtoh- tQ p eace? anc j that they had appointed a day for their gene- 
ral affembly to meet at Rhiurrt, where they prayed the king 

to be prefent, promifing all the advances poffible on their 
part towards a general pacification. Philip accepted of the 
truce, and fent his difpatches to the confederates, re- 
quiring them to fend their refpe&ive deputies to Patras, to 
negotiate a peace with the iEtolians. He himfelf immedi 
ately fet out from Lechaeum in order to aflift at it, and 
rived the next day at Patrae. There letters were delivered to 
him directed by Megaleas to the /Etolians, encouraging them 
to purfue the war againft Philip and the Achaeans, fince the 
king was in the utmoft diftrefs for want of money and pro- 
vifions. They contained likewife moft reproachful and in- 
jurous reflections on the king, which fhewed his hatred to 
him, and convinced him, that the whole faction of Apel- 

Megaleas ^ QS ^* 0U S^ t h* s deftru&ion. He therefore ordered him im- 
lays violent mediately to be taken into cuftody, together with his fon 
hands on an d a youth his favourite, and fo lent to Corinth. At the 

Leontius and ^ ame ^ me ne enj o i ned the magiftrates of Thebes toprofe- 
Apeiies put cute Megaleas, who had retired thither from Athens ; but 
to death. J ie prevented his trial by laying violent hands on himfelf, 

Not long after Leontius received fentence of death, and like- 
wife Apelles with his fon and favourite. Hiftory can fcarcc 
furnifh us with a more remarkable example of the afcendant 
which a favourite may gain over the mind of his fovereign, 
in order to fatiate with impunity his avarice and ambition. 
It was with the utmoft difficulty, that Aratus roufed the king 
from his irrefolution and fervitude, and prevailed upon him 
at laft to exert himfelf, after he had been fo long deaf to 
the repeated complaints of his fubjecls, and blind to all the 
faults of his favourite minifter 

As to the iEtolians, they were lincerely difpofed to peace* 

being grown weary of a war, in which all their projects had 
fucceeded quite other wife than they expected. They had 
flattered themfelves, that they had to do with a young un; 
experienced prince, Philip not being yet arrived, as they 

imagined, at an age of conduct and experience j but they 

found 



i 



Idem, p. 373, 374. 



1 Idem, ibid. p. 376. 
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found him an able and enterprizing leader, and well qua- 
lified both for counfel and execution. However, when they 
came to hear of the mutiny of the troops and the confpira- 
cy of Apelles, hoping thefe troubles would beget diftra&i- 
ons at court, they poftponed their meeting at Rhium. Phi- 
lip and the confederates, who had a hopeful profpecl: of the 
hTue of the war, and wiflied for nothing more ardently T h e confe- 
than to break off all negotiations of peace, were glad of derates re- 
the opportunity which the enemy furnittied them with, and^ 1 ^^: 
accordingly animated each other to the profecution of the 
war. As winter was drawing near, Philip, after engaging 
the allies to meet him with their forces early in the Spring, 
weighed anchor and returned to Corinth. There he gave * 
the Macedonians leave to return to their winter quarters in 
their own country 5 while he coafling Attica went to Deme- 
trias in Thenaly, where Ptolemy, the only confpirator that 
remained, was fentenced to die and executed accordingly. 
By this time Eperatus, who had been chofen praetor of the 



Achaeans by the influence of Apelles, as we have related 



above, was become univerfally defpifed, as being no ways 
qualified for that truft, which is commonly the cafe in for- , 
ced elections. No one would pay obedience to his orders, 
and the country being open and defencelefs, great havock 

was made in it by Pyrrhias, at the head of three thoufand 
Eleans and iEtolians. The Achaean troops, being in ar- 
rear'of their pay, refufed to obey the praetor's ordeis, when 
at any time they were commanded to march out to the re- 
lief of the country, and deferted in great numbers. All 
this was owing to the infufficiency of Eperatus; but, hap- 
pily for the Achaeans, his authority was almoft expired, 
and early in the fummer Aratus appointed to fucceed him m . 
The new praetor found the Achaean mercenaries corrupted 
by an univerfal decay of military difcipline, and the cities 
no ways difpofed to contribute towards the carrying on of 
the war. In the general anembly, after having warmly ex- 
horted their deputies to the profecution of the war, he wref- 
ted from them a decree, empowering him to levy eight thou- 
fand mercenary foot and five hundred horfe, befides three 
thoufand foot and three hundred horfe which were to be 
raifed at home. By the fame decree the Megalopolitans 
were to contribute three hundred foot and fifty horfe, and 
the Argians the like number n . 

P p 2 While 



m 



Idem, p. 377. » Idem, p, 378. 
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While the Achaeans were thus preparing for the profe- 
cution of the war, Lycurgus and Pyrrhias, praetor of the 
Eleans, taking the field, made an inroad into the territories 
of the MelTenians, but were foon forced to retire by Aratus, 
who advanced with the mercenaries to cover the frontiers 
of Meflene, Megalopolis, Tegaea, and Argos, which were 
moll: expofed to the infults of the Lacedaemonians. Not 

long after Lycus, whom Aratus had appointed to command 
the troops while he aflifted at the general aflembly, gained 
a conliderable victory over the Eleans, who, under the con- 
duct of Euripidas their new praetor, had advanced as far as 
Pharaea, plundering and laying wafte the whole country. 
The plunder which he got on this occafion produced a 
great fum of money ; fo that the troops took better heart 
in profpect of better pay, and the people conceived hopes 
that they mould now be exempt from taxes and contribu- 
tions towards the war. 

I 

Thebes of In the mean time, Philip, having ordered fuch (tares and 

taken °h\h& P rov ^ lons as nc na( i provided during the winter to be brought 
confede- 6 fr° m LarifTa, fet out on his march towards Greece, with 
. rates. Year a defign to begin the campaign with the liege of Thebes 

ayse 6 be°-° d called Phthi o tis ( L )> whence the iEtolians ufed to make 
fore chrift continual inroads into the territories of Demetrias, Pharfalia, 
a 1 7. and even LarifTa. Accordingly, having divided his army 

into three bodies, he invefted the town, and, with an hun- 
dred and fifty catapults and other engines for cafting of 
ftones, began to batter the walls night and day without 
intermiflion. The inhabitants at firft made a vigorous re- 
fiftance ; but great numbers of them being killed by the 
many darts and ftones that had been caft into the town, and 
the reft quite tired out by inceflant attacks which kept 



them continually in action, their refolution began to fail 
and the Macedonians advancing their mines, and now pre- 
paring to give the afiault, they thought fit to furrender at 
difcretion. Philip plundered the town, fold the inhabitants, 

and, repeopling it with a colony of Macedonians, changed 

the name of Thebes into that of Phiiippopoiis, 

Not long after the town had furrendered, new embaffa- 

dors came to him from Chios, Rhodes, Byzantium, w» 

from 



(L) This city was fituate near the Tea about eight and thirty 
miles diftance from LarifTa ; and was on the frontier* of M a |' 

nefia and Theflaly, its territory bordering on Magnefla. toward 

Deme trias, and on ThefTaly towards that tract which was »• 
habited by the Pharfalians and Pherasans, 
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from Ptolemy king of Egypt, to propofe the concluding of 



peace. The king replied as he had done before, that he 



£ Mm 

was inclined to put an end to the war, and that they needed 
but apply to the iEtolians, to know whether they were 
willing to concur with him in reftoring Greece to its for- 
mer tranquillity. Philip was in reality very far from being 
inclined to a peace ; but, as he did not care to declare his 
true intentions, he only told the embafladors, that in the 
mean time he was determined to purfue his enterprizes. 
He afterwards fet. out with his friends and favourites for 

* 

Argos, to be prefent at the Nemaean games. While he was 

one day affifting at one of thefe public fports, he was inter- 
rupted by an exprefs fent him from Macedon, with advice, 
that the Romans had loft a great battle in Tufcany near the 
lake Thrafymenus, and that Hannibal was mafter of all the 
open country. This news Philip imparted to none but De- 
metrius of Pharus, enjoining him all poflible fecrefy. De- 
metrius glad of this opportunity, advifed him to put a peri 



od to the iEtolian war with what expedition he could, in 
order to invade Illyricum (M), and afterwards crofs over 
into Italy. He added, that fuch a delign would gain him 
the affections of the whole Greek nation, that the Achaeans 
would join him out of the affe&ion they bore him, and the 
iEtolians through fear, after the calamities they had fuffe- 
red in the prefent war 5 that fuch an expedition would be 
his firft ftep to univerfal monarchy, which none had .a bet- 
ter claim to than himfelf ; and that the prefent diftrefs of 
the Romans offered him a favourable opportunity of exe- 
cuting fo mighty a project. Such council as this could not 
but charm a king, who was in the flower of his youth, 
fuccefsful in his exploits, bold, enterprifing, and of a race 
which had always grafped at univerfal empire. 

P P 3 However 



(M) Scerdilaidas, a petty king of Illyria, whom we have men- 
tioned above, thinking himfelf ill treated by Philip, who had 
not yet paid him the money that was due to him, according to 
the treaty agreed on by both parties, fitted out a fquadron with 
orders to take by reprifal what was due by agreement. Th'* 
fquadron being admitted into the port of Leucas, for Scerd 



laid 



with the Achaeans, feized there fome Ma 



cedonian veffels, and fent them together with the Macedonians 
that were aboard into Illyricum. From thence they failed to 
Malea^ taking all the king's veffels they could meet with. A 
war with this prince Demetrius thought would prove very fa 

vourable to his prefent projeft. 
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in 



Philip incli- However, as no man could better conceal his real 

ned to con- . v • r • 

elude a tentions a very rare quality in to young a prince, he did 
peace. not fhew that ftrong inclination for peace which he had in 

reality conceived. He only difpatched letters to the confe- 
derates, exhorting them to fend their deputies to the afTem- 
bly to negotiate a peace ; and in the mean time, the better 
to hide his inclinations, he advanced with his forces to Lo- 
fton, and, after taking afmall fortrefs which was built on 
the ruins of that place, he made as if he intended to 
poflefs himfelf of Elea. Both parties were grown fo tired 
of the war, that his fummons was received every where 
with great joy, and plenipotentiaries from all parts haften- 
ed to Naupa&us which was the place appointed for the con- 
ferences. The king, to give a more expeditious ifTue to the 
affair, came at the head of his army, and encamping within 

lefs than a league of the place attended there the relult of 

their conferences. The firft article which the king caufed 

to be propofed to the iEtolians, by the embafladors of the 



confederate cities, was, that every one mould continue in 

poflemon of his conquefts ; which article being agreed upon, 

the reft met with no difficulty, fo that the treaty was foon 

concluded and ratified by Philip and the Achseans on one 

fide, and the ^tolians, Lacedaemonians, and Eleans on the 
other 

Jf h A f elasof At the firft °P enin S of the amenably, Agelas of Nau- 
Naupaftus, paftus made a fpeech before the king and the confederates, 
at the ope- which deferves a place here, fince Polybius has thought it 

affembf ^ wort ^y °^ re^ng at length in his hiftory. He told them, 

that the Greeks ought above all things to jfhun all occafions 
of war among themfelves, and render thanks to the gods, 
that, becoming now of one mind, and leading each other, 

as it were, by the hand, like thofe who ford a river, they 

had a profpecl: of uniting in a mutual defence of themfelves 

and their cities againft the barbarians, v/hofe defigns they had 
fo much caufe to apprehend. That, though they could not 
give perpetuity to the prefent union, it behoved them, at 

leaft in that juncture, to agree as one man in the preferva- 

tion of their liberties, fince none could be ignorant of the 

great power of the barbarians, and the mighty war they 
were like to have on their hands with that people. That 
it was evident to every one who was ever fo little fkilW 
in politics, that the conquerors, 'whether Carthaginians or 

Romans 



• Polyb. ibid. p. 435. 
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Romans, would not confine themfelves to the empire of 
Italy or Sicily, but extend their conqueft further, even to 
Greece itfelf. Wherefore he exhorted them, efpecially 
Philip, to keep a watchful eye on the danger that threatened 

them ; faying, that this prince would be able to avert it, if 

inftead of impairing theftrength of the Greeks,as he had hither- 
to done, and rendering them by that means an cafier prey to 
their enemies, he would now take their affairs to heart, and 
ac~r. for the whole Greek nation as if Greece were his in- 
heritance. That by this means he would win the affection 
of the Greeks, who would be inviolably attached to him 
and concur in all his meafures. That, if his mind was bent 

on great enterprizes and he thirfted after glory, he ihould 
extend his profpedr. towards the weft, and keep an eye on 
the war which had fet all Italy in a flame ; that he fhould 
watch the event of it, improve it to his advantage, 
and generoufly afpire to the dominion of the world. 
That if he had any difputes with the Greeks, he fhould 
leave the decifion of them to another feafon ; for if he once 
fuffered the ftorm, that was gathering in the weft, to reach 
Greece, it might juftly be feared, that it would then no 
longer be in their power to make war, conclude a peace, 
or manage their affairs as they pleafed. 

T his fpeech, which was a clear prediction of what hap- ^ peace 
pened afterwards to Greece, infpired both the confederates conclude, 
and Philip with an eager defire of peace. And this is the 
firft time that the affairs of Italy influenced thofe of Greece. 
For after this neither Philip nor the other powers of Greece 
regulated their conduct from the ftate of their refpedtive 
neighbours, but kept their eyes fixed on Italy, as the only 
object of their attention. The Aliatics and the inhabitants 
of the iflands did the fame foon after, having no more re- 

courfe in their difputes to Antiochus or Ptolemy, to fouthern 

or eaftern princes, but turning their eyes weftward, and 
fending cmbaffadors, fome to the Carthaginians, others to 
the Romans. In like manner the Romans, awakened 
the growing power and enterprifing genius of Philip, dis- 
patched embaffadors into Greece, to obviate betimes the 
dangers that threatened them from that quarter, as will be 
feen in the fequel of this hiftory p. 

As foon as the peace was ratificd,theAchaeans raifedTimox- 
enus to the praetormtp, and then returned to their antient 
manner and cuftom of life, after having re-edified the walls 

P 
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of 



p Idem, ibid. p. 436, 437. 
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of their cities, rebuilt their temples and altars, eftablifhed 
their worfhip, and repaired the public and private damages 
which they had fuftained during the war. ' 
But this happy ftate of tranquility was foon difturbed 
Philip by that very prince who had procured it. Philip, having; 
changes his concluded an alliance with Hannibal, began to change his 
conducl. conduct, and thinking it neceffary to bring all Greece to an 

abfolute fubjeclion, before he made any attempts uponlt 



he began with the Meffenians, who had been lately ad 



mitted into the Achaean confederacy. The city of Mef- 
fene was at this time rent into two fa&ions, the nobiliiy 

ftriving to humble the people, and the people to leffen the 

power of the nobility. Thefe contentions became fo vio- 
lent, that both factions agreed to call in Philip and refer 
their differences to his arbitration. The ambitious prince 
was glad of this opportunity, and flew to Meffene, with a 
defign to make himfelf mailer of the city. On his arrival 
he found Aratus employing his beft endeavours to compofe 
their differences, in a manner that no ways fuited his pri- 
ftarbances vate ends. He therefore did not think fit to advife with 
Meffene. him, but held private conferences with fuch of the Mef- 

fenians as reforted to his palace. The nobility he encou- 
raged to curb the infolence of the unruly rabble with the 
utmoft feverity of the laws; but u fed a quite different ftile 
in talking with the heads of the popular faction, telling 
them, that they were to blame for fuffering themfelves, 
being fomany, to be oppreffed by a few, as if they had 
no hands to defend themfelves againft tyrants. Thus both 
parties prefuming on the king's afliftance, thought it ad- 
vifeable to exert themfelves before he was gone, fince he 
feemed fo well difpofed to countenance them. According- 
ly the nobility gave orders for the apprehending of fome 
orators, whu ftirred up, faid they, the people to fedition ; 
this alarmed the populace, who falling upon the nobility 
murdered|in their rage above two hundred of them. This is 
what Philip had propofed from the very beginning, being 

well apprized, that if one party were deftroyed, it would 

be no hard tafk for him to get the better of the other. Nei- 
ther did Aratus the younger forbear reproaching him with 
it, in very bitter and offenfive terms. But the king, who 
on fuch occafions had a marvellous command of his tem- 
per, fmothered his refentment, and taking Aratus the 
elder by the hand, he afked him, whether he wtuld not 

attend him up to the caftle of Ithome where he intended 

to facrifice. This caftle commanded the citv of Meffene, 

and 




f 
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and kept the further parts of Peloponnefus in awe, as 
Aero- Corinth, which he was already poflefled of, did the 

hither. Ithome was held by fome of the popular faction, 

who, looking; upon Philip as their deliverer, admitted hi 



without the leaft jealoufy. While the facrifice was per- 
forming, the entrails of the vi&im being, according to 

cuftom, put into his hands, he (hewed them to Aratus, 

and with a fmile afked him, whether they prognofticated, 
that, being now in pofleflion of fo important a place, he 
fhould tamely part with it, or rather keep it for his own 
ufe. Aratus made no reply, but Demetrius Pharius, though 
the king had not alked his advice, gave this officious an- 
fwer : if you are a foothfayer you muft quietly be 
from hence ; but if you are a king you muft not let flip 
fo fair an opportunity, but hold the ox faft by both his 
horns; alluding thereby to Ithome and Acro-Corinth, 
which were called the two horns of Peloponnefus. The 
king, however, would have Aratus by all means to give 
his opinion, who told him, that if the place could be 
kept without breach of faith, he would do well to keep 
it , but if by feizing of Ithome he muft lofe the ftrongeft 
caftle he had, his credit, he thought it far more advisa- 
ble to deliver it up to its owners. This advice Philip fol- 
lowed for the prefent, but ever after maintained a private g 
grudge againft Aratus, which he perceiving retired from court! ? 
court, and led a private life at Sicyon, where he had lei- 
fure to repent his ever calling the Macedonians into Pelo- 
ponnefus. Philip, having now got rid of fo troublefome 
a cenfor, marched his forces into Epirus, where he feized 
on the town of Oricum, and laid fiege to Apollonia, which 

he was foon forced to raife in a nv.t fliameful manner, his 
camp being furprized by theRoman prsetor Laevinus,and he 
forced to make his efcape half naked. After this difap- 
pointment he returned to Peloponnefus, not having yet 
laid afide the thoughts of fubjeding the Meffenians. But 
they, being now on their guard, refufed to admit him 
into their city ; whereupon calling them his enemies, he 
laid wafte the whole country, and retired without being 
able to reduce the city, the Achaeans, who were his con- 



from. 



en- 
was 



federates, refufing to lend him any help for fuch 
terprize ; for MeiTene, as we have obferved above, 
at that time a member of the Achasan body. This back 
wardnefs of his confederates he afcribed to Aratus, and 
therefore, as he did not now fcruple to commit the moil 

henious 
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heinous crimes, he refolved to facrifice both the father and 
fon to his refentmerit. He dared not employ open force 
and violence, in regard of their great reputation and 
refpect which was univerfally paid to their virtue, and 
therefore charged Taurion, one of his officers, to d ifpatch 

him toT fCS ^ r ^ the elder ^ ratus » ** ecret ty during his abfence. Tau- 
poifoned. 6 Tl0n obeyed the wicked command, though not without 
Year of thcfome reluctance ; he infinuated himfelf into Aratus's friend- 
2°^ re 2?87, fin'p a nd often invited him to dinner, which gave him an 
Chrift2i6. opportunity of poifoning him with a poifon, which was 

fure, but flow in its operation. Aratus was not ignorant 
of the lingering diftemper which he fell into ; but reflec- 



ting that complaints would only ftir up the Achaeans againft 
him and create new difturbances, he bore it patiently, 
as if it had been a common and natural difeafe, One 
day only happening to fpit blood before one Cephalion, 
who was his bofom friend and feemed fomewhat furprized, 
he faid, Behold, my dear Cephalion, the effect of friend- 
{hip with kings. This brought him to his end in /Egium, 
being then in the fifty -feventh year of his age, anu prae- 
tor of the Achaeans the feventeenth time. The Achaeans 
were for burying him in the place where he died, but 
the Sicyonians claimed this honour, as due to the place 
where he was born. Accordingly, changing their grief 
into mirth, they went, crowned with chaplets of flowers 
and clad in white robes, to bring the body of their de- 
ceafed hero to Sicyon, dancing before it, and finging 
hymns and odes in commendation of his eminent virtues 
and exalted qualities. He was interred with the utmoft 
pomp and folemnity in the higheft part of the city, which 
was ever after called Aratium. The Achasans decreed, 
that divine honours flic aid be paid him, and appointed a 
prieft for that purpofe. Plutarch tells us, that in his time 
two folemn facrifices were ftill offered him annually ; the 
firft on the day that he freed the city from the yoke of 
tyranny, and this (acrifice was called Soteria, the other on 



his birth day. During the facrifice the young men 



and 



children walked round the altar, finging odes to the lyre 

in honour of their deliverer, and the fenate, crowned with 
garlands of flowers, followed the proceflion. To this they 
are faid to have been encouraged by an oracle of Apollo q . 
Aratus was without all doubt one of the greateft men 



of his time, and may juftly be ftyled one of the founders 
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of the Achaean republic, he having brought it to that form 

and fplendor by which it became one of the moft power- 
ful ftates of Greece. However, his talent lay more in 
contriving a warlike ftratagem, in forming and projecting 
extraordinary enterprizes, than in executing them. In his 
adminiftration he was guilty of one very great error, which 
was the catling in the kings of Macedon to the affiftance 
of the republic, an expedient which no well- wittier to his 

country could approve of, and was the more diftionourable 
in him as he was prompted to it out of jealoufy to Cleo- 
menes king of Sparta, For that prince, after having re- 
duced the Achseans to the laft extremity, was willing to 
reftore them their prifoners and all the places he had taken, 
on condition they would create him praetor of Achaia. 
The Achaeans were inclined to accept of a peace on thefe 
terms : But Aratus, thinking it would be very diftionoura- 
ble for him, who had bore for many years the chief fwav 
in the republic, to be thus fupplanted by a young man, 
ufed his utmoft efforts to difluade the Achaeans from yiel- 
ding to the conditions propofed by Cleomenes ; and be- 

caufe they could no longer hold out againft that warlike 



prince with their own ftrength, he had recourfe to Anti- 
gonus king of Macedon, put him into pofleffion of Acro- 
Corinth, and thereby enabled him and his fucceflbrs to ma- 
nage the affairs of Greece at their pleafure r . But for this 
he atoned, both with his own death and with that of his 
fon, which was more deplorable > for Philip, growing com- 
pletely wicked, as Plutarch expreffes it, commanded a kind 

of poifon to be given him, which deprived him of his un- 
demanding, and prompted him to commit fuch abomina- 
ble actions, as would have reflected eternal ignominy on 
his name, had they been done deliberately and while he 
was in his fenfes ; infomuch that, though he was then in 
the flower of his age, his death was looked upon not as a 
misfortune, but as the greateft blefiing that could befal 

himfelf and his family 

These inhuman and tyrannical proceedings in Philip 
highly incenfed the Achaeans againft him, as he after- 
wards found by experience, when they were more at liber- 
ty to aa as they pleafed. At prefent they were not in a 
condition to fupport themfelves without him,the JEtolkns, 

ncileable enemies, having entered into an al- 

thc Romans againft the king and his confede- 
rates* 



tb 



with 



t T Plat in Cleom. & Arat. s Plut. ibid. 
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rates. The main article of this new alliance was, that the 
conquefts (houid belong to the allies, but the booty and 
flaves to the Romans. Their calling in thus the Barbari- 
ans, for fo the Greeks ftyled all nations except their own, 
provoked them more againft the iEtolians, than alf the 
mifchief Philip had done them. Wherefore they refolved 
in their general affembly to join the king againft the iEto- 

New trot*- ^ ans anc * *^ eir confederates. Thus a new war was kindled 
bles in in Greece^ between Philip and the Achaeans on one fide, 
Greece. and the Romans, iEtolians, Lacedaemonians, Eleans, king 
flood" %fz. Attalus > and Scerdilaidas on the other. The iEtolians im- 
Before mediately began hoftilities, invading and laying wafte the 
Ckift an. Achaean territories. Whereupon the Achaeans difpatched 

deputies to Philip, who was then in Thrace, imploring 
his afliftance. Philip readily complied with their requeft 



but the iEtolians, being joined by fome Romans and the 



forces which Attalus had brought with him out of Alia, 

marched out to meet him before his conjunction with the 

The i^EtoIi- Achaean^. Both armies met near Lamia a city of ThefTaly. 
ans defeated. -j- ne jEt 0 y l2iRS we re commanded by Pyrrhias, who had 

been that year appointed their general, in conjunction with 
king Attalus. Philip proffered him battle, and he thinking 
it would be difreputable in him to decline it the very firft 
year of his command, rafhly engaged and was entirely de- 
feated* However, to retrieve his reputation, he gathered 
together the fcattered remains of his army, in hopes of per- 
forming fome worthy action before the end of the cam- 
paign : But Philip attacked him the fecond time, cut mod 
of his men in pieces, and obliged the reft to fhut them- 
felves up in Lamia. This double overthrow fo difhearten- 
ed the iEtolians, that they fent embafladors to treat of a 
peace with Philip and the Achaeans ; for the Romans, after 
having put the iEtolians in motion, were retired to Cor- 
cyra, fully perfuaded, that the king had fo much bufinefs 
upon his hands at home, that he could not have time to 
think of Italy or Hannibal. Philip put off the negotiations 
of peace till the next affembly of the Achaeans, and in the 
mean time granted the iEtolians a truce of thirty 
When the affembly met, the Mtolhn embafladors being 
introduced made fuch unreafonable propofals, as took away 
all hopes of an accommodation. Whereupon Philip and 
the Achaeans, being refolved to purfue the war at all e- 
vents, began to make greater preparations than ever, hav- 
ing fo many enemies to oppofe at the fame time. The king, 

leaving 
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g 



four thoufand men with the Achaeans to defend 



th 



their country, went to aflift at the Nemaean games in 
city of Argos, and from thence returning into Achaia 
marched, in conjunction with Cycliadus the Achaean prae- 
tor, againft the city of EHs, which had received an iEto- 
liangarnfoh. After they had plundered the territory, they 
advanced* in battle-array to the very gates of the city, hop- 



thereby to draw the JEtoMms to an engagemen 



A 



cordingly they fallied out, when Phiiip was greatly fur- 
prized to find, that the garrifon partly confifted of Romans. 
For Sulpitius, having left Naupa&us with fifteen galiies 
and landed four thoufand men, had entered the city the 



ght before the engagement. The fight was very bloody 



and many fell on both fides. In the heat of the combat 
Damophantes, general of the Elean horfe, fpying Philo- 
poemen, who commanded that of the Achaeans, advanced 
againft him with great ardor and fury. The latter waited 
for him without ftirring from his poft, and having unborf- PhilopQ ^ 

ed him at the firft encounter, fell upon the enemy's caval- ^en's gal. 

ry with fuch refolution, that they quickly betook them- l * nt h ^ 
felves to flight. But the Romans charging the Macedo- wour 
nians with great vigour, the latter began to give way, 
which Philip obferving fpurred on his horfe, and ruflied 
headlong into the midft of the Romans, where his horfe 
being wounded threw him. The Macedonians then re- 
turned with new vigour to the charge, each party figna- 

lizing themfelves in a very extraordinary manner, the Ro- 
mans with a view to take the king prifoner, and the Mace- 
donians to fave him. The king was carried off in Jpite 
of the utmoft efforts of the Romans, and the Maeed 
ans obliged to retire at a greater diftanee from the town. 
The next day Philip invefted and took a ftrong hold of the 
Eleans, where he found a great booty confifting of twenty 



thoufand head of cattle, betides four thoufand Eleans whom 
he fold for naves. This made amends for his difappointment 
at Elis e : But in the main time news was brought him, 
that the Dardanians had made a# incurfion into Macedon 
whereupon, he immediately fet out to defend his own coun 
try, leaving with the Achseatts a body of two thoufan 

five hundred men. "At the fame time Sulpitius failed back 

with his neet to JEgma, where he joined king Attalus 
and paued the winter; During the king's abfence, the 

Achaean* 

. f *«?yb. I *< p. 6i2 e k ki Or. lib. ami a. 39. u. Plat 
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Achaeans gained a confiderable vi&ory over the iEtolians 
and Eleans near the city of Meflene. 



Oreum ift 



Eubcea be- Early in the fpring Sulpitius and Attalus, quitting 
trayed to the their winter quarters, failed with their fleets to Leninos 
Ye^ a "f the and thence advanced to Oreum a chief city of Eubcea' 
flood 2796. which was treacheroufly delivered up to them by Plator 
BeforeChrift th e Macedonian commander. A; talus laid fiege to theci- 
a ° 7 ' ty of Opus in Achaia, which Philip having notice of ad- 
vanced with incredible diligence to the relief of his allies, 
having marched upwards of fixty miles in one day. The 
city had furrendered a little before his arrival, but Atta- 
lus the inftant he heard of his approach abandoned it, and 
retired with precipitation to his {hips u . 

While Philip was thus employed againft Attalus and 
the Romans, Machanidas, who had fucceeded Lycurgus 
tyrant of Lacedaemon, advanced at the head of a powerful 
army to the borders of Achaia, with a defign to lay wafte 

the country, and by that means oblige Philip to leave the 

Philopcemen enemy and relieve his allies. He could not have chofea 
appointed* m0 re improper feafon for fuch an expedition ; for Phi- 

the Achae- lop^™™ had been that year appointed for the firft time 
ans. commander in chief of the Achaean forces. As we fliall 
His charac- 0 ft e n have occafion to mention this great warrior, it will 

not be improper to fay fomething here of the extraordin- 
ary parts, which rendered him worthy of all thofe honours, 



that were afterwards heaped upon him by the Achaean 



republic. He was born in Megalopolis a city of Area* 
dia in Peloponnefus, and from his very infancy difco- 
covered a ftrong inclination to the profeflion of arms. He 
was nobly educated by CafTander of Mantinea, a man 



of great probity and uncommon abilities. He was no 

fooner able to bear arm^, but he entered among the 
troops which the city of Megalopolis fent to make in- 
curdons into Laconia, and in thefe inroads never failed 
to give fome remarkable inftance of his prudence and 
valour. When there were no troops in the field, he 
ufed to employ his leifure in hunting and fuch other 
manly exercifes. -Thus he fpent his time till he attained 
the thirtieth year of his age, when Cieomenes king 
of Sparta attacked Megalopolis. We have feen what 
courage and greatnefs of foul he difplayed on that occa- 
fion. ~ He finalized himfelf no Ufa fome time after m 

° the 
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the battle of Selafia, where Antigonus gained a complete 
victory over Cleomenes. Antigonus, who had been an 

tnefs of his prudent and gallant behaviour, made 
him verv advantageous offers to gain him over to his in- 
tereft. But he reje&ed them with fcorn, having an utter 
averfion to a court life, which he compared to that of 
a flave, faying, that the courtier was but a flave of a 
better condition. As he could not live idle and unaclive, 
he went over to the ifle of Crete, which was then engage d 
in war, and ferved there as a volunteer, till be ac- 
quired a complete knowledge of the military art ; for 
the inhabitants of that ifland were in thofe days ac- 
counted excellent warriors, being fcarce ever at peace 
among themfelves. Philopcemen, having ferved fome 
years among the troops of that ifland, returned home, 
and was upon his arrival appointed general of the horfe, 
in which command he behaved fo well, that the Achaean 
horfe, heretofore of no reputation, became in a (hort time 
famous all over Greece. He was foon after appointed ge- 
neral of all the the Achaean forces, when he applied him- 
felf in good earneft to the re-eftablifhing of military dif 



phne among the troops of the republic, wh'ch he found 
in a very poor condition, and univerfally defpifed by their 
neighbours. Aratus indeed was the firft that raifed the 
Achaean ftate to that pitch of power and glory to which ic 
arrrived ; but the fuccefs of his enterprizes was not fo 
much owing to his courage and intrepidity, as to his pru- 
dence and politics. As he depended on the friendfhip of 
foreign princes and their powerful fuccours, he neglected 
the military difcipline at home. But the inftant Philopce- 
men was created praetor or commander in chief, as he was 
a great captain, he rouzed the eourageof his countrymen, 
in order to put them in a condition to defend themfelves 
without the afliftance of, or dependence on, foreign prin- 
ces. With this view he made great improvements in the 
difcipline, chatjging the manner of their exercife and like- 
wife their arms, which were both very defective. He had 
thus for the fpace of eight months exercifed his troops every 
day, making them perform all the military motions and e- 
volutions,and accuftoming them tomanage with dexterity tht \t 
new arms, when news was brought him, that Machanidas 

a numerous army to in vac e 

Achaia. He was glad of this opportunity to try how the 

fcoops had profited by his difcipline, and accordingly takir 




the 
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He defeats the field, met the enemy in the territories of Mantinea. Ma- 

cf da$ chanidas had brought into the field a vaft quantity of milita- 
Sparta. ry engines to gall the Achaeans during the engagement 
Y e ^ of the and difordcr their ranks. To prevent this danger, Philo- 
Before* 797 poemen ordered his light-armed troops to advance a great 
Chrift 206. way before the reft of the army, which Machanidas ob- 

ferving, thought proper to fend his light-armed foot to make 
head againft them and obferve their motions. Thus the bat- 
tle began, and each general fending new fupplies, the mer- 
cenary foot came to a clofe engagement^ eing fo far advanced 
before the main bodies of their refpe&ive armies, that they 
could know only by the dull they raifed which party advan- 
ced, and which gave ground. By this means the engines, 
which Machanidas chiefly relied upon, were hindered from 
doing execution by the interposition of his own men. The 
firft onfet was very furious, and the fuccefs a long time 

doubtful, but at laft the mercenaries in the tyrant's army 
prevailed, their numbers and the (kill they had acquired, by 
being fo long inured to a military life, giving them the 
fuperiority. The Illyrians in Philopcemen's army being but 
lately come, and not yet well exercifed in the ufe of their 
arms, could not withftand fo furious an onfet, and were 
therefore entirely broke, and obliged to fave themfelves with 
the utmoft precipitation under the walls of Mantinea, about 
a mile from the field of battle. Philopcemen was fo far from 
being difcouraged at the ill fuccefs of the firft attack, that 
turning to thofe who were about him, The flight of our 
mercenaries, faid he, will give us a complete vi&ory. He 
obferved, that Machanidas, inftead of making ufe of this 
difadvantage, and falling that inftant on the main body, Of- 
fered himfelf to be hurried away by the fire and impetuofi- 
ty of his foldiers, in purfuit of thofe who were flying. He 
was no fooner out of light, but Philopcemen advanced againft 
the Lacedaemonians that were drawn up before him. The 
two armies were parted by a ditch, dry at that time and 
therefore eafily paffable, efpecially by the foot. The Lace- 



daemonians, elated with the fuccefs of their mercenaries 
defpifing the Achaeans, ventured over the ditch to meet them 
but as that put them into fome diforder, Philopcemen, taking 

advantage of their confufion, charged them with fuch vi- 
gour, that they were drove into the ditch again ; which 
fo difordered their ranks, that not being able to make head 
againft the Achaeans, who purfued them clofe and in goo 

order, they betook themfelves to flight. Philopcemen, who 
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knew better how to ufe his vi&ory than Machanidas had 
done, fuffered only part of his army to purfue the flying 
enemy a ftrong body he kept with himfelf to guard a bridge 
that lay over the ditch, knowing that Machanidas muft re- 
turn that way. Accordingly on his return he made directly 

to the bridge, but was greatly difpirited when he found that 
the enemies were mailers of it, and his own army driven 
out of the field. However, with a ftrong body of hone he 
attempted to make his way through and join the reft of 
his army ; but he met with fo warm a reception from Philo- 
pcemen, that his horfe were at the firft onfet put to the 
rout. Machanidas himfelf, attended only by two horfe- < 
men, rode along the ditch, looking for a convenient plac 





iflsmea 



Ma 



to get over. He was eafily known by his purple mantle 




and the coftly trappings of his horfe. . Philopcemen there- 
fore, appointing another to command at, the bridge in his 
room, followed Machanidas at a fmall diftance, waiting till 
he mould attempt to crofs the ditch ; which he no fooner 
did, than Philopoemen fpurring on his horfe attacked him 
in the ditch, and there flew him with his own hand. His 
head he ftruck off", and carried it from rank to rank to 
encourage his victorious Achaeans, who continued the pur- 
it with great (laughter and incredible ardour to the city 
of Tegea, which they entered together with the fugitives. 
The Lacedaemonians loft on this occafion above eight thou- 
fand men, of which four thoufand were killed on the fpot, 
and as many taken prifoners. The lofs of the Achaeans was 
very inconfiderable, and thofe that fell were moftly merce- 
naries w . 

The Achaeans, to perpetuate the memory of this vic- 
tory, which was entirely owing to the conduct of their 
general, caft a brazen ftatue, reprefenting Philopoemen in 
the fame attitude in which he killed the tyrant, and placed 
it in the temple of Apollo at Delphos. 

This victory over the Lacedaemonians, and the mmy A z 6 ^^ 
advantages gained by Philip over the jEtolians, inclined li* c d *J 0I> 
the Italian faction to fue for a peace in good earneft. King Year of th 
Attalus was returned home to defend his own kino-dom flood 2 799 
againft Prufias king of Bithynia, who had invaded it. The^* 
Romans had fo much bufinefs on their hands at home, Af- * 
drubal being ready to enter Italy anil join his brother, that 



they 
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they concerned themfelves very, little with the affairs of 
Greece, leaving their friends there to fhift for themfelves. 

The /Etolians therefore, rinding themfelves thus deferted by 
their molt powerful allies, concluded a peace with Philip 
and the Achasans upon very difadvantageous conditions. 
Scarce was the peace agreed on when P. Sempronius the 
proconful arrived with ten thoufand foot, a thoufand horfe 
and thirty-five gallies, to fuccour the iEtolians. When he- 
heard how affairs went in Greece, he was very much of- 
fended at the /Etolians, for concluding a peace without the 
confent of the Roman fenate, contrary to the exprefs words 
of the treaty. However, he was eafily prevailed upon to 
come into their meafures, and in the name of his republic 
ftrike up a peace with Philip and his allies. For the year 
following it was agreed, by the mediation of the Epirots and 
Acarnanians, that othe Romans and Philip fhould be includ- 
ed in the treaty, and thenceforth live in amity. Philip 
caufed the king of Bithynia, the Achaeans, the Baeotians, 
the Theffalians, Acarnanians, and Epirots, to be included 
in the treaty ; the Romans on their fide named king Attalus, 
Pleuratus a petty prince of Illyricum, Nabis tyrant of Spar- 
ta, the people of Elis, the MefTenians, and the Athenians. 
This peace was very acceptable to both parties ; to Philip, 
that he might have leifure to fettle the affairs of his own 
kingdom ; to the Romans, that they might carry on the 
war againft the Carthaginians with more vigor x . 

Th e peace thus concluded was not of long continuance. 
Philip, having fettled his affairs at home, and finding that 
the fortune of the Carthaginians his friends in the well de- 
clined apace, began to ftudy how he might enlarge his do- 
minions in the eaft. Accordingly he invaded at the fame 

time the Rhodians, the Athenians, and king Attalus, con- 
trary to the late treaty of peace. Whereupon war was de- 
clared againft him by the Romans, and Sulpitius the conful 
The Achffi- appointed to carry it on. The Achaeans and Lacedaemo- 
ansjoin Phi- n i ans joined with Philip; the former he gained over to his 
thcRomans. mtere ^ by reftoring to them the cities of Orchomenos, He- 

raea, and Triphylia, which he had formerly appropriated 
to himfelf. He likewife put the Megalopolitans in polfelTion 

of the city of Aliphera, to which they laid claim, and by 
thefe means kept them for fome time in his alliance ^. The 
Romans watched all opportunities of engaging fo powerful 
a people in their intereft, and at laft found a very favourable 
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one. 



When the Roman conful Sulpitius arrived firft in 

Greece, one Cycliades was praetor of the Achaeans, a man 
entirely devoted to the Macedonian party, being fupported 
in his tyrannical government by the protection of Philip. 
The Achaeans, fufpe&ing that he aimed at an abfolute power, 
and was concerting meafures with the Macedonians to bring 
their republic under fubje&ion, as Nabis had lately done at 
Sparta, expelled him, and put the government into the 
hands of Ariftenes, who, on all occafions, had given fignal 
proofs of his affection to the Romans. This opportunity 
the conful laid hold of to bring Achaia into an alliance with 
Rome, but left the execution of the defign to his brother 
Quinclius, who immediately fent a deputation to the Achae- The Acha . _ 
ans, offering to put them in poffeffion of Corinth, which ans follicited 
had formerly belonged to them, if they joined with the^y Qjjjj^ 
Romans. This was a powerful attractive. However, as ^ r ° th(; 
Philip had done them many important fervices, they were mans* 
unwilling to difoblige him. Befides, they were under no 
fmall apprehenfion of Nabis tyrant of Lacedaemon, who 
had openly declared for Philip. At the fame time they were 
afraid of the Romans, who feemed to be an over-match for 
the Macedonians. Thefe were the difpofitions of the Achae- 
ans, when they affembled at Sicyon to hear the Roman em- 
baffadors, who came attended with deputies from king At- 
talus, the Rhodians, and the Athenians, on purpofe to dif- 



pel their fears, and make the ftrongeft impreffions on the 



minds of fo wary a people. Philip likewife fent an embaf- 

fador to the affembly, named Cleomedon, whofe intrigues 
the Romans had reafon to fear, he being a man of great 
intereft in Achaia. The embaffadors being introduced, L. 
Calpurnius, who fpoke for the Romans, was firft heard; 
after him the deputies from Attalus and the Rhodians ; and 

then Cleomedon. What the latter faid was heard with great 
attention ; but the Athenians, who fpoke the laft, effaced in 
a great meafure the prejudices which Cleomedon had raifed. 
All thefe different fpeeches divided the Achaeans more than 
ever ; infomuch that they broke up the feflion, which had 
lafted the whole day, without coming to any refolution. 
Th e next day the affembly met again, the deputies on 




of the Achaean cities-being admitted to give their opinions, 
and come to fome final refolution. An herald, as was the 
cuftom, invited thofe to fpeak who had a right of votii 
but they all continued in a deep filence, gazing at one ano- 
her, and not daring to pronounce in fo perplexed an affair. 

Q,q 2 At 
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At laft Ariftenes, prefident of the affembly, broke filence 
and addreffed the deputies in this manner : What is become 
of that warmth and vigour, with which you ufed to difpute 
at your banquets, fometimes contending for Philip againft 
the Romans, and fometimes for the Romans againft Philip ? 
You were then decifive, and now in an aiTembly fummoned 
for no other purpofe, alter hearing the fpeeches and reafons 
on both fides, you are mute. If the love of your country 
cannot extort a word from you, will not your inclination 
for one or the other party loofe your tongues ? efpecially as 

you know that it will be too late to fpeak after the refolution 
mall be once taken z . 

These reproaches, however reafonable and judicious, 
gould not prevail with any of the members to give their 
opinion. There was an univerfal filence in the affembly, 
till A riftenes refumed the difcourfe, and in a long harangue 
represented to them the fituation of their affairs, urging the 
neceffity of their joining the Romans, who, he faid, were in 
a condition to force them to the compliance which they had 
condefcended to requeft. But his difcourfe did not bring the 
Achaeans to an agreement among themfelves. The difputes 
grew warm, fome applauding what Ariftenes had faid, and 
others oppofing it with great violence. Even the demiurgi or 
heads of the deputies were not unanimous. Five of the ten 
were for decreeing an alliance with the Romans. The other 



five protefted againft it, declaring, that it was againft law to 



decree any thing in the affembly with relation to their al- 
liance with Philip. And indeed that prince had caufeda 
claufe to be inferted in his treaty with the Achseans to this 
effccl, that the affair of his alliance mould no more be can- 

vafted in the general affembly. The affembly was to fit 
but one day longer, and even this fhort time was fpent in 
warm difputes, the father difagreeing with the fon, and the 
deputies of one and the fame city being ready to fall upon 
one another. Memnon of Pellene was fteady for Philip j and 
his father, whofe name was Rhiafius, no lefs fanguine for 
Rome. The father conjured him a long time not to op- 
pofe the welfare of his country ; but finding that his pray- 
ers did not avail, he openly protefted, that he would treat 

him as an enemy, and put him to death in cafe he did not 

yield to his opinion. Such menaces, uttered by a father, 

made fo deep an irnpreffion in the mind of Memnon) 
that he immediately came over to the party Qf Rome. At 
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laft the majority were for the Romans ; but before the derAteHong 
cree was paffed, the deputies of Dyme, and Megalopolis, Actons ° 

and fome of the Argians withdrew from the aflembly ; which conclude an 
no one took offence at, becaufe they had particular ^igati-jj^^j^ 
ons to Philip. The deputies of the other cities followed the e 0 ans * 

moft prudent advice, and immediately concluded an alli- 
ance with Attains and the Rhodians, but deferred the en- 
tire conclufion of that with the Romans, till the return of 
the embaffadors they fent to Rome to obtain the ratification 
from the fenate a . 

But in the mean time the Achaeans lent afliftance to 
the Romans to reduce Corinth. The city was attacked on Corinth be- 
the fide of Cenchrea by Quindius, at the gate of Sicyon by^^'^ 
the Achaeans, and on the fide of the port Lechaeum by At-Achaans. 
talus. They at firft carried on the attack but very faintly, 
hoping that a quarrel would foon arife between the garrifon 
and the inhabitants. But Androfthenes, who commanded 
in the . place for Philip, had gained the affection of the Co- 
rinthians, and being fupplied with a reinforcement of fifteen 
hundred men, and a great many Roman deferters, who ex- 
pected no quarter if the city ftiould be taken, he obliged 
the befiegers to drop the enterprize b . 

They were no fooner retired than Philocles, one of king The fiege 
Philip's generals marched his troops into the heart of Achaia/ aifed * 
which had lately joined the Romans, and drew near the The Mace- 
city of Argos. He was not ignorant that the citizens ftill Romans pof- 
retained an affe&ion for the Macedonian party ; for they had[^*JJ^ 
very lately given a fignal proof of it. It had long been agos. 
cuftom among the Argians to invoke Jupiter, Apollo, and Year of tne 
Hercules, on the firft day of their aflembly, and add to Before'chril 
the names of thefe gods that of the king of Macedon. But 197, 
after the Achaeans had entered into ' an alliance with the 
Romans, the herald, who pronounced the form, thought 
it his duty to omit Philip's name. This omiflion difplea- 
fed the Argians, who loudly demanded, that the king's' 
name fhouJd be joined to thofe of the tutelary gods of their 

country. Philocles therefore, depending on this affection 

for his mafter, advanced his troops near Argos, and in the 
night pofted them on an eminence which overlooked the 
city. But the city was defended by a ftrong garrifon, which 
the Achaeans had placed there under the command of one 
■^Enefidemus, who was greatly attached to the Roman in- 

> him therefore Philocles fent a meffenger, fum- 

Q.q 3 moning 
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moning him to del iver up the city, which he could not de- 
fend againft the Macedonians without, and the citizens wi- 
thin, the walk, who were all of the fame mind, and deter- 
mined to make off the Roman yoke. This fummons did 
not move the brave commander, who thought himfelf in a 
condition to withftand the menaces of the Macedonian, 
though his garrifon confifted only of five hundred men. 
But he was not a little furprifed, when he faw all the citi- 
zens take up arms, and in a tumultuous manner com- 
mand him to march out of the city. iEnefidemus well 
knew it was a rafti and fruitlefs attempt to oppofe the mul- 
titude with fuch an handful of men ; he had aifo companion 
for the brave youth under his command ; and therefore 
having agreed that they mould march out unmolefted, con- 
tinued himfelf in the city with a fmall number of his friends 
and clients. Philocles, furprized to fee the commander 
remain in his poft after the foldiers were gone, fent to alk 
him, Why he continued in the city, and what he intended 
to do ? To which the brave Achaean anfwered, To die in 
the place committed to my care ; whereupon Philocles or- 
dered his Thracians to difcharge their arrows at him, which 
they did accordingly, and he fell dead upon his buckler. 
Thus, notwithstanding the alliance which the Achieans had 
concluded with the Romans, Philip {till pofleffed two of 

their ftrongeft cities, Corinth and Argos 
Argos deli- It was of the utmoft importance for Philip to preferve 
vered up to the city of Argos j but the difficulty was how to continue 
Nabis * matter of a place in the heart of Achaia, and at fo great a 

diftance from his hereditary dominions. He therefore deli- 
vered it up to the famous Nabis, who had ufurped the fove- 
reignty of Lacedaemon, and was in a condition to defend it; 
the conditions upon which he delivered it were, that he 
ihould poftefs it as .his own, if Philip loft his life in the 
war, but reftore it, if he were alive at the concluding of a 
peace. The tyrant willingly complied with thefe conditions, 
having nothing in view but to plunder the place, and en- 
rich himfelf with the fpoils of the unfortunate Argians, who, 
forefeeing what muffc befal them, refufed to admit the La- 
cedaemonians within their walls. But Nabis, by the help 
of Philocles, was brought into the city in the night, and be- 
fore the inhabitants were aware, had pofiefTed himfelf 01 
all the advantagecs pofts, and caufed the gates to be fbut. 

Some of the chief magiftrates made their efcape in the tu- 
mult) 
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mult, and this the tyrant made ufe of as a pretence to be- 
gin his depredations. He confifcated the eftates of thofe that 
had fled ; and then, knowing that no body was able to op- - 
pofe him, fet no bounds to his oppreffions. He comman- 
ded the inhabitants to bring him all their gold, filver, and 
jewels, putting to the rack, and treating like flaves, fuch 
as he fufpe&ed to conceal any part of their riches. He 
afTembled the magiftrates, and at their firft meeting notifi- 
ed to them two decrees, which he obliged them to pafs ; 
by the firft, he cancelled all old debts ; and by the fecond 
ordered a new divifion to be made of the lands, whereof 
every citizen fhould have an equal fhare. Thus he fet the 
rich againft the poor, and put the whole city in a flame d . 

Nabis was fenfible he could not keep Argos without a Nabis joins 
powerful protection, and therefore forgetting on what condi-* Iie .Romans, 

tions he held it, embafladors were fent to Flaminius and At- 
talus inviting them to an interview. The proconful and At- 
talus accepted of the invitation, without examining very nice- 
ly into the injuftice and treachery of the tyrant, and a place 
near Argos was appointed for their conferences. In the in- 
terview Flaminius infifted upon two conditions ; firft, that 



Nabis fhould put an end to the war in Achaia; and fecond 




, that he fliould furnifh the confederates with his contin- 
gent of troops to act againft Philip. The tyrant agreed to 
the fecond article, but would allow only a four months 
truce with the Achaeans. The treaty, however, was con- 
cluded, and Nabis, who was fo infamous for cruelty and 
injuftice, joined in confederacy with the Romans, which 
reflected no fmall diflionour on .their general 

The Achaeans continued fteady in the Roman intereft 
during the whole courfe of this war, and their praetor Ni- 
coftratus fignalized himfelf on the following occafion. Phi- 
lip had left one Androfthenes with a body of fix thoufand 
men in Corinth, to protect that city and its diftricts, from 
the infults of the Achaeans and other Greeks of the Roman 
faction. Androfthenes, thinking it beneath him to be thus 

confined within the narrow bounds of the Corinthian terri- 
tory, marched out at the head of his little army, and over- 
run great part of Achaia. Nicoftratus the Achaean praetor 
had but two thoufand men under his command, and thefe 

were too few to oppofe the fuperior forces of the Macedo- 
nian, who advanced to the very walls of Sicyon, to infult 
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the praetor there in garrifon. As Androfthenes was under 
no apprehenfion of being attacked by fo contemptible a foe 
his troops were often difperfed in fmall bodies, and his army 
fcarce ever in one place. This gave Nicoftratus hopes of 
being able to furprize him. And accordingly he fent orders 
to the garrifons of the neighbouring cities to appear at a ge- 
neral rendezvous, on a day appointed, at a little city called 
Apelaurum in Argolis. H13 orders were obeyed, and the 
The Mace- p rse tor fet out from thence at the head of five thoufand feven 
feated by the hundred foot, and three hundred horfe. The horfe he de- 
Achseans. tached to obferve the enemies motions, and by them recei- 
ved advice, that they were encamped on the river Nemea 
(N), between Corinth and Sicyon, and that the Macedo- 
nian having divided his army into three bodies, had detached 
one into the territory of Sicyon, another into that of Pel- 
lene (O), and the third towards Phlius (P). Upon this ad- 
vice Nicoftratus placed his mercenaries in a foreft, through 
which the Macedonians were to pafs in their return to Co- 
rinth ; while he led the reft in two bodies to attack An- 
drofthenes in his camp. The Macedonians were greatly fur- 
prized when they faw the Achaeans making directly to their 
camp. Androfthenes, ordering the trumpets to give the fig- 
nal for affembling the troops that were ftragling about in the 
villages, drew up the fmall body he had with him on the 
banks of the river. But, the parties that were out not re- 
turning foon enough to join him, he was eafily defeated, 
This advantage encouraged Nicoftratus to fall upon the Ma- 
cedonians 'that were laying wafte the territory of Sicyon; 
there few of them cfcaped, being furrounded on all fides 
before they knew that the enemy had taken the field. As 
for thofe who were ravaging the country about Pellene and 

Phlius, they were either murdered by the inhabitants, or 

cut 



(N) The river Nemea watered part of Peloponnefus, and dif- 
charged itfelf into the gulph of Corinth. It is now called the 

Largia. 

(O) Pellene, called by Stephanus Pellina, was a city of Achaia 
Propria, and bordered upon the territory of Sicyon. Geniitus, 
calls it Cercoba, and Le Noir gives it the name of Zarachas, 

The natives now call it Diacopont, It is about fixty furlongs 

diltant from the galph of Corinth. 

(P) This city Li y calls Phlafms (7). We muft take care not 
to confound it with another bearing the fame name in Argons. 
The Phlius here fpoke of was in Achaia. 



(7) Liv. lib. xxxiii, c. 14 
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cut in pieces by the mercenaries, who lay concealed in the 
foreft. This action freed Achaia from all v fear of the Ma- 
cedonians, and doubled Philip's concern, who heard of it 
a few days after the great overthrow which he received in 
the plain of Cynocephalse f . 

These repeated loffes obliged Philip at length to accept Apcacecon . 
of a peace, on fuch conditions as Rome and her allies were eluded with 
pleafed to impofe. The main' article relating to Greece y^?of the 

was, that Philip mould evacuate all the places he poffefTed fl 00 d 2807. 
in Greece, and withdraw his garrifons, before the celeb r a- Before Chrift 
tion of the ffthmian games ( QJ. Purfuant to this article, 196 ' 
ten commiffioners were fent from Rome, to fettle the 



affairs of Greece and reftore each city to the full enjoy- 
ment of its former rights and privileges. All Greece recei- 
ved this news with the greatefl tranfports of joy. The 
i^tolians alone were difcontented, and inveighed bitterly 
againft the Romans, becaufe among the cities that were to 
be fet at liberty, no mention was made of Corinth, Chal- 
cis, Oreum, Eretria, and Demetrias, which were all in the 
hands of the Romans. The iEtolians fufpected, that Rome 
defigned to appropriate them to herfelf, in which cafe 
Greece, faid they, would indeed change its mailers, • but 
not its condition. The fufpicion of the iEtolians was not 
ill grounded ; for the ten commiffioners, purfuant to the 
inftruclion of the fenate, had omitted the names of thefe 
cities with a defign to keep them, as they were the keys of 
Greece, and thereby prevent Antiochus from entering that 
country. But the proconful prevailed with them to extend 

decree to all the cities in Greece, not one excepted, 
this means the Achaeans were put in poffeffion of Co- 
rinth. Neverthelefs, it was refolved in the council of the 
ten commiffioners, that the citadel of Corinth, and the 
two cities of Demetrias and Chalcis, mould be held by the 
Romans, as long as they were under any apprehenfions of 
a war with Antiochus s. 

And 




f Liv. ibid. % Liv. 1. xxxiii. c. 30, 35. Polyb. ex* 

cerp, JLegat. p. 795. 800. Plut. in Flam. 

( QJ On the Ifthmus of Corinth fome games were annually 
celebrated, and thence called Ifthmian. They are faid to have 

been infhtuted by Thefeus in honour of Neptune. The moll 

fcuml athleta? m Greece came thither to difpute the prize in run* 
nmg, leaping, wreftling, & c . This was one of the mofi: m 
rous afiemblies in Greece. 
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- The Greeks ^nd n0W5 the time of the Ifthmian games drawing near> 
by1heRo- ethe expectation of what was to be tranfaded there kept 
swns. every body in fufpenfe. The decree of the Roman com- 

miffioners was not yet divulged, and the future fate of 



Greece v/as the topic of all converfations. Some, but 



very 



few hoped well ; moft of that numerous aflembly could 
not be perfuaded, that the Romans would part with the ci- 
ties they had taken. The multitude were in this uncer- 
tainty, when the appointed day came for beginning the 
games. The proconful Flaminius, attended by the ten com. 
miffioners, took his place ; filence was proclaimed by found 
of trumpet ; and the herald advanced into the middle of 
the arena, as it were to pronounce the ufual form of words; 

but the Greeks to their great furprize heard him pronounce 

the following words : " The fenate and people of Rome, 
" and Qmn&ius Flaminius proconful, after having over- 
" come Philip and quieted Macedon, declare the Corinthi* 
u ans, the Phocians, the Locri, all the Eubceans in the 
* c illand, the Magnefians, the ThelTalians, the Perrhoebi, 
* c the Achseans, and Phthiotes, free from all kind of fcrvitude. 
" All thefe nations fhall live in an independent ftate, and 
" be governed only by their own laws. " In this vaft aflem- 
bly all had not heard equally the voice of the herald, 

fon of the noife and confufion which immediately arofe. 
Such as were at a greater diftance' left their places to afk 

thofe who were nearer what they had heard. At laft there 
was an univerfal outcry from all corners of the ftadium, de- 
manding that the herald fhould repeat the proclamation. 
Then the trumpet founded again, and the herald, with a 
more diftincl: and loud voice, proclaimed liberty to all the 
Greeks without exception. He was heard with the moft 
profound filence, and not a fingle word of the decree was 
loft. And now, being fully allured of their happinefs, they 
■fexpreffed their fatisfa&ion with fuch tranfports of joy as are 

not to be conceived or imagined (R). They all crouded 

round 




(R) Plutarch tells us, that the air was put into fuch a violent 
agitation by the acclamations and ftiouts of fo numerous a body 
of people, that fome crows which were accidentally flying over 
the affembly, fell down in the arena (8). 



(8) Plut. in Flam. 
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round Flaminius, calling him the deliverer of Greece, and 
pre/Ting to kifs his hand. The croud was fo great, and they 
threw fo many crowns and garlands upon him, that he 
would have run the hazard of being ftifled, had not the 
vigor of his age, being then in his thirty-third year, and that 
joy which fo glorious a day raifed in his breaft, enabled 
him to undergo fo great a fatigue. At length the games 
began, but the fpe&ators could look at nothing but the 
protector and reftorer of their liberties, admiring the difin- 
tereftednefs of the Romans in general, and the conduct of 

the proconful in particular h . But after all, Rome found 
her account in thefe a£ts of generality ; for they gained 
her the hearts of the Greek nation, and by that means en- 
creafed her power without enlarging her dominions. 

After this the proconful, to complete the work, con- 
vened a general afTembly at Corinth, and there declared, chalcis, and 
that he would evacuate Demetrias, Chalcis, and Aero- Acro-eo- 
Corinth ; which he did accordingly, and then began to" t ^ h b y V ^" 
prepare for his journey to Rome. The Greeks, with tears Romans, 
in their eyes, allured him, that they fhould ever retain a 
grateful remembrance of fo gracious a protector $ and to 
give him before his departure fome pledge of their affection, 
they fought for all the Romans that were reduced to ila 



very on the coafts of Greece, and delivered them up to 

him. They amounted to twelve thoufand in number, the 

greateft part of them having been taken by Hannibal in 
Italy and fold to the Greeks. The Achoeans alone bore 
the charge of their redemption, which came to a hundred 
talents. With this attendance the proconful, after having 
withdrawn the Roman forces from Aero-Corinth, Deme- 
trias, and Chalcis, embarked at Oricum on his return to 
Italy, leaving Greece to enjoy the happinefs which he had 

procured it l . 

The only thing that reflected fome difhonour on Fla- Nabis left i* 
miniusand {rained his reputation was, his leaving the ufur- P offeffion of 
per Nabis in poffeflion of Lacedoemon, without ever once Sparta * 
mentioning in the treaty of peace the unhappy Agefipolis, 
who was the lawful heir, and had fought during the war 
under the Roman ftandards. Plutarch accounts for this 
ftrange proceeding, and tells us, that Flaminius propofed 
only fuch conditions as he hoped the tyrant would hot re- 
ject, being impatient to return to Rome, becaufe th e repu- 
tation 
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tation of Philopoemeti began to eclipfe his. They were 
both in the fame camp and in the fame confederacy, and 
the foldiers in their difcourfes often compared them toge- 
ther, always preferring the Greek general to the Roman 



They imputed the proconful's fucceftes to the bravery 
intrepidity of his legions ; but unaninioufly agreed, (hat 



Philopcemen's victories were entirely owing to himfelf, 
And truly, fays 1 our author, no one underftood better than 
Philopoemen how to draw up an army, feize advantageouj 
pofts, fuit the difpofition of his troops to the ground, order 
evolutions at a proper time, make an attack feafonably, or 
judge of the critical time for a retreat k . Flaminius on 
the other fide, though inferior to the Achaean in the art of 
commanding armies*, yet far furpaffed him in all other vir- 
tues and qualifications. Neverthelefs he was very uneafy 
fee himfelf furpaffed by a Greek, in that character 



which moft dazzles the eyes of the multitude ; and this 
made him fo zealous for putting an end to the war, con- 
trary to the opinion of the moft judicious among the 
Greeks, who were for purfuing Nabis to the laft extremities, 
knowing, that Greece would never enjoy a lading peace, 
fo long as Nabis enjoyed the crown of Lacedaemon. 

What they forefaw was foon brought to pafs : For, 
not long after the departure of the Romans, Nabis began 
to raife infurredtions in the maritime cities, which he had 
been obliged to give up by the treaty of peace. As they 
were garrifoned by the Achseans, he attempted to drive 



them out, and even laid fiege to Gythium, an important 
maritime city, which Flaminius had taken from him. 
Thefe hoftilities obliged the Achseans to have recourfe to 
the Romans* who fent the s;reat Flaminius again into 



Greece to enquire into the ftate of affairs on the fpot 
At his arrival he found Nabis yet engaged in the fiege of 
Gythium, and the Achasans affembled at their general diet 
which was held at Sicyon : They had immediately recourfe 
to him and defired his advice. The affembly were for 
taking up arms immediately and invading the Lacedaemon- 
ian territories ; but Flaminius advifed them to wait till the 

Roman fleet arrived, which the praetor Boebius was ordered 

The 4chas to brin & t0 £neir afliftance. Neverthelefs the affembly was 

ans declare ^ in fufpence what part to a&, and the leading men were 
war againft divided among themfelves ; fome were for following the 

tyrant a(Jv j ce of Fk m ; n j us ot h ers f or falling on the Lacedaem 



without lofs of time; they only waited for the decifion 
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of Philopcemen, who was then praetor and prefidcd in the 
aflcmbly. But that prudent general was not in hafte to 
give his opinion : " It is a wife inftitution of ours, faid he, 
*« that our praetors mall not deliver their opinions when the 
" aflemblies are deliberating about war. It is your bufu 
" nefs to determine what to do, and mine to execute 
" your orders ; and I will take all poflible care that you 
" fliall not repent of your choice, whether it be for war 
" or peace 9 \ Thefe words inclined the aflcmbly more 



powerfully to a war, than if he openly declared for it 
and a decree was iflued, ordering troops to be levied with 

out delay, and leaving the whole management of the wa 

to Philopcemen *. 
The brave Achaean, being inverted with this power 

was at firft in doubt what to do; on one hand he thought 
it would be of great advantage to wait till the arrival of the 
Roman fleet, according to the advice of Flaminius ; on 
the other fide he judged it might be dangerous to fufFer 
Nabis to purfue the fiege of Gythium, and expofe the 
Achaean garrifon to the rage of the tyrant. He therefore 
took a middle way, which was to get ready the Achaean 
(hips with a defign to give the befieged fome relief, and 
fufpend the attacks of the enemy, at leaft towards the fea. 
But this defign required a man of fome experience in ma- 
ritime aiTairs, whereas Philopcemen, tho* not inferior to a- 
ny land-officer whatfoever, had never been on board a (hip, 
but in order to go over to Crete as a pafFenger. However, Philopame 
he took upon him the command of the Achaean fleet, ima* d { f^ zted b * 
gining that he mould be as fuccefsful by fea as he had been 




But he found to his coir, how ufeful experience 
is on all occafions ; for Nabis, who had fitted out a few 

(hips filled with rowers andToldiers ufed to fea-fights, fell 
upon him, and at the very onfet difperfed his fleet, took 
fome of his (hips, and funk others. Philopcemen himfeif 
was very near being taken, but, as he had the caution to 



goon board a light veflel before the engagement, he made 
hisefcape, and, though purfued clofe by the enemy, got 
fafe into the port of Patrae m . 
The (hame of this iii-concerted expedition did not dif He gains a 

courage the brave Philopcemen, but only made him ad Sry ove* 

with greater caution and prudence for the future. Nabis, Nabis by 

elated with this advantage, thought that no more attempts l3Gd * 



wo u id 
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would be made to throw any fuccours in Gythium, and 
therefore turning the fiege into a blockade, left only the 
third part of his forces before the place, and with the reft 
guarded the paffes through which fuccours might be brought 
to the befieged city, efpecially a port called Pleiae. In this 
camp Philopcemen refolved io attack the Lacedaemonians • 
and accordingly having gathered together fome boats, and 
manned them with Achaeans, he ordered them to advance 
towards Pleiae, while he himfelf marched along the fliore 
to the fame place. Both the boats and Philopcemen with 
his army arrived at Pleiae in the dead of the night, and 
found the enemy faft afleep without any watch, as thinking 
themfelves in a fecure place. Upon the firft fignal fire- 
brands and burning matter were thrown from the boats, and 
the Achaean general at the fame time furrounded the camp 
to fall on thofe who made their efcape. As the Lacede- 
monians were not furniftied with tents, they had made 
barracks of branches of trees, which taking fire obliged 
them to fly in great tonfufion. But fuch as efcaped the 
flames were cut in pieces by the Achaeans, who had feized 
on all the paffes ; fo that very few got fafe to the camp 
before Gythium. Philopcemen having thus retrieved his 
reputation, which had been fomewhat lelTened by his ma- 
ritime expedition, affembled the Achaeans, in order to 
confult with them about the meafures he mould take for 
the relief of Gythium. It was refolved in the aflembly, 

that he fhould advance to Lacedaemon, as if he defigned 

to lay fiege to that city. This, they thought, ' would be 
the only means to make a powerful diverfion, and force 
Nabis to raife the fiege. But, in the mean time, the at- 
tacks being carried on with great vigour, the place was ta- 
ken the very day that the Achaean army appeared before 
Lacedaemon. Nabis therefore, without lofs of time, 
haftened to Lacedaemon, and found the Achaeans march- 
ing through a narrow pafs, their fcveral bodies being at a 

confiderable diftance from each other. Philopcemen was 
not a little furprized at the fudden appearance of the ene- 
my, and the narrownefs of the place doubled his concern, 
However, without (hewing any uneafinefs, he drew 
up his men in the moft artful manner poffible. He po«' 

ed his Achaeans in the firft line, and behind them 

the Cretan auxiliaries. His cavalry he drew up by the fiw 
of a brook for the convenience of watering their hones. 
He placed his baggage on the top of a rock with a detach- 
ment to guard it. In this difpofition he waited till the 
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enemy came up, without fearing the confequences of an 

engagement. In the mean time night drew on, and both 
armies remained in the fame pofture. Philopcemen in 

the night-time pofted a ftrong body of his beft troops in a 
valley, ordering his horfe to retire till they drew the ene- 
my into the ambufcade he had laid for them. Early 
next morning the action began, and the horfe engaged 



firft ; the Achaean cavalry was commanded by Lycortas, 
the father of Polybius the hiftorian. At firft the dif- 
pute was warm, and advantage equal. But Lycortas, 
according to the orders he had received, in the heat of the 
engagement began to give ground, and, retiring in good 
order drew the enemy into an ambufcade ; and then facing 
about attacked them in front, while the troops that lay 
concealed flanked them with incredible fury. The victory 
was then no more doubtful ; the Lacedaemonian cavalry 
betook themfelves to a' precipitous flight, and moft of them 
would have been cut to pieces, had not the Achaean ge- 
neral who was more afraid of the narrow roads than of 
the enemy, founded a retreat. Nabis, fufpecting that Phi- 
lopcemen defigned to feize the pafles leading to Lace- 
daemon and thereby cut off his retreat, marched off with 
part of his troops to prevent him. This report Philo- 
paemen had caufed to be fpread in the Lacedaemonian 
camp, by one of his own men who fled thither as a defer- 
ter 5 and accordingly took his advantage of it. For 

Nabis was no fooner gone, but he attacked his foil- in- 
law Pythagoras who was left to guard the camp, and for- 
cing the trenches pollened himfelf of the baggage and 
warlike engines. He left a detachment in the enemies 
camp, and with the reft of the army purfued the fugitives 
with great flaughtsr. The Lacedaemonians being now en- 
tirely difperfed, he divided his army into a great many 
fmall bodies, ordering them to lie concealed on the roads 

that led to the gates of Lacedasmon, being well apprifed, 

that by the favour of the night fuch as were rambling in 

the woods would attempt to enter the city. His de- 

fign fucceeded, and the Lacedaemonians were either cut 

in pieces or taken prifoners, as they were in the dead of 
the night making towards the city. Thus the tyrant loft 
the flower of his troops, and Philopcemen, after having 
laid w;ifte great part of Laconia, returned home loaded 
with fpoils and glory n . 

But 



* Plut. ibid, Liv. 1 xxxv. c. 28. 
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Spsrta join- But what moft of all raifed the fame and reputation 

ed to the - - r " 



Achaean °^ Philopcemen was, his joining the powerful city 
Jesgue. Lacedsemon to the Achaean commonwealth, by which 



^'j °d means ^ e Achaeans came to eclipfe all the other ftates or 

2 g e I2 * 00 Greece. This memorable event we have related at length 
foreChrift in the foregoing chapter, and therefore (hall only add here 
l 9 u one circum fiance, which in our opinion reflects greater 

lullre on Philopcemen than all his warlike exploits. The 
Lacedaemonians, overjoyed to fee themfelves delivered 
from the oppreffions they had long groaned under, ordered 
the palace and furniture of Nabis to be fold, and the 
fum acccruing from thence, to the amount of a hundred 
and twenty talents, to be prefented to Philopcemen as a 
token of their gratitude. Deputies therefore were to be 
appointed, who (hould carry the money and . defire Phi- 
lopcemen in the name of the fenate to accept of the pre- 
fern. And on this occafion it was, fays Plutarch, that 
in- die virtue of the generous Achaean appeared in its greateft 
; f luftre ; for fo great was the opinion which the 

had of his probity and difintereftednefs, that no one could 
be found who would take upon him to offer the prefent. 
Struck with veneration and fear of difobliging him, they 
all begged to be excufed, At laft they obliged by a public 




f 



U : Cl; 



decree one Timolaus, who had formerly been his gueft 

go to Megalopolis, where Philopcemen lived, and ofter 
him the prefent. Timolaus with great reluctance fet out 
for Megalopolis, where he was kindly received and enter- 
tained bv Philopcemen. Here he had an opportunity 
of obfervino; the feverity of his whole conduct, the 
greatnefs of his mind, the frugality of his life, and the 

ritv of his manners, which ftruck him with fuch 
awe, chat he did not dare once to mention the prefent he 
was come to offer him ; infomuch, that, giving fome 0- 
ther pretence to his journey, he returned home with the 
prefent. The Lacedaemonians fent him again, but he 
could no more prevail upon himfelf now, than the nrtt 
time, to men 



the true caufe of his journey. At laft 
going a third time, he ventured with the utmoft reluctance 
to acquaint Philopcemen with the offer he had to make to 
him in the name of the Lacedaemonians, 

Philopcemen 

heard him with great calmnefs ; but the inftant he had 
done fpeaking he fet out with him to Sparta, where, aft £f 



expreffing the greateft obligations to the Spartans, he ad 

vifed them to lay out their money in corrupting and pur- 
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chafing the wicked, and fuch as divided the citizens^ and fet 

them at variance with their feditious difcourfes, to the end 

that, being paid for their filence, they might not occafion 

fo many diftradions in the government. For it is much 
more advifeable, faid he, to flop an enemy's mouth than, 
a friend's ; as for me, I fhall always be your friend, and 
you mail reap the benefit of my friendship without ex- 
pence °. Such was the difintereftednefs of this brave A- 

chaean. 

Th e Achaean republic was now become formidable ; the 

addition of Lacedsemon had greatly encreafed its power 
but, at the fame time divifions arifing among the confede- 
rate cities, the Romans began to let them know, that the 
republic of Achaia was in fome degree fubje£r. to that of 
Rome. MelTene and Elis, two cities of Achaia, had fided 
with Antiochus and refufed to come to the Achaean diet. 
Whereupon Diophanes at that time praetor raifed fome troops, Mcffene ar 
and advanced at the head of them into the territories of the fi^the ' 

two rebellious cities, laying wafte the country, in order to Achaeans. 

bring them to their duty. The inhabitants had recourfe to 
Flaminius, who then refided at Chalcis, protefting, that 
they had rather furrender themfelves up to the Romans, 
than live fubjeel: to the Achaeans. Flaminius immediately 

left Chalcis, and haftening to Megalopolis, fent orders from 
thence to Diophanes, enjoining him to defift from hoftilities 
and meet him at Megalopolis. The praetor obeyed,andFlami- 
nius, after having gently reproved him for difturbing the 
peace, advifed him to difband his troops, afluring him at the 
fame time, that he would fettle the affair of the MelTenians 
and Eleans to the fatisfa£tion of the Achaeans. Accordingly 
he fubje&cd them to the diet, and obliged them to deliver 
up the Achaean exiles they kept in their cities. This pro- 
ceeding of Flaminius was greatly applauded by the Achae- 
ans, for the MefTenians earneftly entreated him to put a 
Roman garrifon into the city, protefting that they had rather 
be fubjea to Rome than to Achaia. But Flaminius in fo 
doing had another point in view, which was to perfuade the 
Achaeans to deliver up to him the ifland of Zacynthus (S) 



which 



0 Plut. in Philop. 




Zacynthus, now Zante, is a pretty confiderable ifland 
the Ionian fea. It is faid to be twenty-five miles in length, tw 
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which they had lately purchafed. Diophanes could not by 
any means be prevailed upon to part with it ; whereupon 
Flaniinius ordered the affembly to be called, and there gave 
a fignal proof of his abilities, convincing the Achaeans, that 
the parting with an ifland which they had lately purchafed 
would prove very advantageous to their republic. The 
fpeech he made on this oceafion is entirely accommodated to 
the genius of the Greeks. " I look on Achaia, .faid he, as 
a fort of tortoife which nature hath guarded with its 
'* Ihell. If it thrufts out its head or feet ever fo little be- 
yond its armour, it is in danger of being trod upon and 
<c hurt. The frontier cities, which furround you, Acfoe- 
ans, are your fhell and your natural defence. But as to any 
acquifitions beyond the continent, thofe are parts of your 
<c ftate which are expofed to infults, and which you can- 
not fecure without being at a greater charge than they 
" are worth/ * This fpeech, which was founded on good 
fenfe, convinced the Achaeans, that their new purchafe would 
prove rather prejudicial than ufeful to their republic, and 
therefore they all unanimoufly voted, that it fhould.be deli- 
vered up to the Romans q . 
New dif- I T was not long, ere new difputes arofe among the A- 

putes among chaeans, which gave the Romans a fair opportunity of ex- 
t e Achae- evt [ n ^ their authority even over their allies and thofe very 

nations which they had declared free. The general affembly 
of the Achaeans had been held time out of mind at iEgium; 
but Philopcemen, who was then praetor, thought fit to di- 
vide the honour and advantages, which thofe affemblies 
brought to the places where they were held, among all the 
cities of the Achaean league, and had named Argos for the 
place of the next diet. But the inhabitants of iEgium op- 
pofed this regulation, and had recourfe to M. Fulvius No- 
bilior, who, after having reduced the iEtolians and made 



ans. 



himfelf mafter of Cephalenia, refided in that ifland to w 
cide, as he faid, fuch difputes as fhould arife between any 

of the Greek cities or republics. Thus, under the charac- 
ter 



i Liv. 1. xxxvi. c. 32. 

V 

ty in breadth , and fixty in circuit. It had for a long time be- 
longed to Philip of Macedon, who had given it up to Amynan- 
der king of the Athamanes. This prince made the famous Phi- 
lip of Megalopolis governor of it, and he transferred it to Hi* 
rocles of Sicily, who after the defeat of Antiochus at Thermo* 
pylas fold it to the Achaeans. 
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ter of a peace-maker, he was in reality the fovereign of 
Greece, and gave laws to the whole country. The ifland 
of Cephalenia being now in the hands of the Romans, 
a way was open for the legions into Peloponnefus, which 
was only divided from it by a fmall arm of the fea about 
twenty- four miles over. Fulvius therefore, upon the firft 
notice of this difpute, crofled over into Peloponnefus, and 
the whole matter was referred to his determination. His 
inclination indeed led him to favour the inhabitants of iFgi- 
um ; but feeing that the other party was far more nume- 
rous, he withdrew from the afTembly without declaring his 
opinion. It was enough for him that the difpute had been 
brought to his tribunal r . 

The quarrel that arofe between the Lacedaemonians and The Lace- 
Achseans was of more confequence. Flaminius had & ven **™™™ 
all the places on the coaft. of Laconia to the Achaeans, who withdraw 
kept garrifons in them, even af ter Lacedaemon had acceded themfelves 
to the Ach jean league. This fome of the leading men a-']£^ heA " 
mong the Lacedaemonians could not brook, and therefore, league* 
to deliver themfelves from this flavery, they attacked in the Year of the 

night a fmail city on the coaft called Las (T), but were BeforeChrift 
repulfed by the inhabitants and the Lacedaemonian exiles, 189. 
who there enjoyed quiet under the protection of Achaia. 
This attempt alarmed the exiles, Who brought their com- 
plaints to the council of the Achaeans. Philopcemen, who 
was an avowed friend and protector of the exiles, for they 
had been driven out for oppofing the tyrant, was then prae- 
tor. He rep refer) ted to the afTembly the .attempt upon Las 
as an infult offered to all Achaia, and caufed a decree to 
be enacted, commanding the Lacedaemonians to deliver up v 

the authors of that enterprize, on pain of being treated as 
enemies. Embaffadors were fent to Lacedaemon to give them 

notice of this decree ; but this ferved only to exafperate the 
minds of a proud people. They immediately put to death 
thirty of thofe who were known to be in the Achaean in- 
tereft, diflblved their alliance with Achaia, and fent embaf- 
fadors to Fulvius the proconful, entreating him to come and 

take poffeffion of their city. But thefe proceedings, and 

R r 2 the 
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* Liv. 1. xxxviii. c. 28 — 30. 
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(T) Las was fituated On the Laconic gulph fouth of Sparta, 
on a ftony foil and in a country full of rocks, whence it boreow- 

«d its name ; the word A & fignifying in Greek a ftone. 
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the powerful protection which they were imploring, did not 



deter Philopcemen from declaring war againft Lacedaemon. 



However, as the feafon was far advanced, the Achaeans 
contented themfclves with plundering part of the Lacede- 
monian territory and harafiing the inhabitants with frequent 
incurfions. 

At the return of the fpring, both parties made prepa- 
rations for war, and hoftiiities were carried fo far, that they 
forced Fulvius to leave Cephalenia and come into Pelopon- 
nefus. On his arrival he ordered an aflcmoly to be con- 
vened at Elis, to difcufs the pretenfions of Achaia over 
Lacedaemon. But, after hearing both parties, he was fo 
perplexed that he coidd come to no determination. He 
did all that lay in his power to reconcile the contending par- 
ties, but they were too untraceable to come to an accommo- 
dation. He therefore advifed them to fend embaffadors to 
Rome, and while the caufe was trying there to fufpend all 
hoililities. They followed his advice, and deputies were im- 
mediately difpatched to Rome. The Achaeans appointed 
two great men to plead their caufe, who were of a very dif- 
ferent character. Thefe were Diophanes, a man of mode- 
ration and of a tractable difpofition, and Lycortas the father 
of Polybius, a man entirely addicted to Philopcemen. Dio- 
phanes referred the decihon of the caufe to the arbitration 
of the fenate. Lycortas maintained the decree of Philopce- 
men, and urged, that it could not be reverfed without ma- 
king void the regulations of Flaminius, who had commit- 
ted the care of the coaft to the Achaeans. The fenate was 
unwilling to difeuft the Achaeans, but at the fame time 



thought the Lacedaemonians worthy of companion. They 
returned therefore a dark and ambiguous anfwer, which each 
party interpreted in their own favour. The Achaeans pre- 
tended that it gave them full power to inflict on the La- 
cedaemonians the punifhment they deferved. Whereupon 
Philopcemen, who was continued in his praetorfhip, taking 
the field, marched to the very walls of Lacedaemon, and 
there fummoned the city to deliver up the authors of the 
attempt upon Las, promifmg that they fliould not be con- 
demned without a fair trial. Upon this promife all thofe, 
whom Philopcemen demanded by name, fet out for the 
Achaean camp, attended by the chief citizens of Lacedae- 
mon, who looked upon their caufe as their own. Being 
arrived at the camp their maiecontent countrymen croud- 

ed round them, and with an infultins air bewail to vent the molt 

injurious 
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injurious expreffions againftthem. Nay, from words they came 

to blows,and the Achaean officers had occalion to exert all their 
authority to appeafe the tumult. As the Lacedaemonian ex- La cedamon 

ilcs continued complaining of their hard treatment, J^^JjJg 

engaged the Achaean foldiers in their quarrel, and all on a' e c ?eans * 
fudden fell upon the Lacedemonians with fuch fury, that 
feventcen of them were killed upon the fpot, Seventy-three 
were with the greater! difficulty refcued out of the hands 

of the enraged multitude. Philopcemen did not intend to 
pardon them, hut was unwilling it mould he faid that they 
had been condemned without a trial. They were therefore 
the next morning produced before the multitude, who, with- 
out fcarce fuffering them to anfwer for themfelves, con- 
demned and executed them all. This fevere proceeding 
struck all the Lacedaemonians with fuch terror, that they 

furrendered at difcretion; and Philopcemen, whofe main 
point in view was to humble the Lacedaemonians, treated Hard condi- 
them as if their city had been taken by ftorm. He 

manded them to demolifh their walls, difband all their mer- dtyby "phi 

cenaries, drive out of their city all the flaves whom the ty T lopoemen. 
rants had fet at liberty, receive the exiles, and laftly, re r 
nounce the laws of Lycurgus, and for the future govern 
themfelves only by thofe of Aehaia V 

The Lacedaemonians readily demolifhed their walls ; for 
Lacedaemon had long fubfifted without any other defence 
but the bravery of its citizens. The recalling of the ex- 
iles was what they were mod averfe to ; but Philopcemen 
and the Achaeans were inexorable, and would by all 
have the exiles re-inftated in their antient honours, from 
which they had been driven by the tyrants, But the moft 
fatal blow was the abolition of the laws of the wife Lycurgus, 
which, fevere as they were, the Lacedaemonians had obfer^ 



com 



means 



ved for the fpace of feven hundred years K Such was the 
fate of one of the moft illuftrious cities of Greece (U) 

T he Lacedaemonians fent embafladors to Rome to com-The Lace- 
plain of this cruel treatment 5 and Lepidus, who was then 



conful, writ a letter to the Achaean confederacy, acquainting plants 

them, to Rome. 
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(U) This cruel treatment of fo renowned a city as Sparta re- 
Setts no greai: honour on Philopcemen. Plutarch, who juftly ranks 
him among the greateft commanders of Greece, feems in a cer- 
tain manner to palliate this a&ion, fmce he could not juftify it 
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them, that the fenate did not at all approve of fuch inhuman 
proceedings. Hereupon the Achaeans immediately difpatched 
Nicodemus of Elis to Rome to juftify their conduct. Upon 
his return he acquainted his republic, that Rome was not 
pleafed with the fubverfion of the government of Sparta, with 
the demolition of the walls, and the putting to death fo ma- 
ny of the inhabitants ; but at the fame time did not annul the 
decrees which the aflembly had enacted. Rome had then af- 
fairs of greater importance on her hands, and therefore put 
off the difcuflion of this point to a more proper feafon u . 
The friend- Th e Achaean league was at this time in great repute all 
fhip of the over the eaft, and the friendihip of fo powerful a ftate cour- 

c^urtedTby ted b Y an tne P rinces of Ana. Ptolemy king of Egypt fent 
the princes embaffadors to renew his antient alliance with the Achaeans 
of Afia. an£ j t 0 0 ff er th e republic fix thoufand fliields arid two hun- 
dred talents. His offer was accepted, and Lycortas with 
two others deputed to thank him for the prefent, and re- 
new the alliance. King Eumenes alfo fent an embaffy for 
the fame purpofe, offering a hundred and twenty talents, the 
intereft of which fhould be fettled on the members of the pub- 
lick council. Embaffadors came likewife from Seleucus king 

of Syria, offering the republic, in the name of their fovereign, 

mips of war completely equipped, and defiring to have 



the antient treaty of alliance confirmed by the aflembly 



1 



All thefe embafladors were heard in the diet, and the 



ance with Ptolemy and Seleucus renewed ; but it was not 
judged expedient to accept at that juncture of the (hips which 
the latter offered. As for Eumenes, Apollonius of Sicyon 

exhorted in a long fpeech the Achaeans, not only to rejed 

the prefent that was offered by his emb.ffadors, but to look 
upon him as an enemy, lince he attempted to bribe the mem- 
bers of that venerable aflembly ; which he would not have 
done, if he had not fomething in view prejudicial to their 



true intereft. His fpeech was heard with great applauie, 



and the renewing of the alliance poftponed till a farther 



opportunity 



The 



11 Polyb. in legat. c. 41. p. 850, 852. w Polyb. ibid. 



> 

His infixing upon the re-eftab! >fhment of the exiles was no way 
blameable; for n\oi\ of them had been banimed by M achanidas, 
jLycurgus, andNabis> for attempting co place on the throne 
Agefipolis, to whom the kingdom of Sparta of right belonged- 
But ail the otker fteps Fhiiopcemen took on this occafion betray- 
ed a great deal 6f pafiion and a revengeful temper, which could 
not be fatisned but by the utter deitruttion of his enemies. 



I 
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The Romans, having now got the better of all their TheRomara 

' ° a - lealous or 



enemies in the eaft, refumed the caufe of the I,acedss-^ heir power 
monians, with a defign to humble the Achaeans, whofe 
great power began to raife no fmall jealouly at Rome. 
Three commiffioners were therefore named, of which 
Caecilius was the chief, to go firft into Macedonia, and 
from thence into Achaia, to examine matters on the fpot. 
Thefe having fettled the affairs of Macedon, purfuant to 
their commiffion, haftened to Peloponnefus. Ariftenes, who 
was then pnetor, hearing of their arrival, alTembled all the 
chiefs of the republic at Argos, and invited Caecilius with 
his collegu.es thither. Caecilius, being introduced to the 
council, began his fpeech by commending the zeal of the 
Achaeans for the welfare of their country, and extolling 
the wifdom of their governors. He then added, that he could 
not forbear telling them s that their behaviour towards the 
Lacedaemonians had been very much cenfured at Rome ; 
and therefore he exhorted them to attone fome way or o- 
ther for their imprudent conduct on that occafion. Ari* 
ftenes, who acted under-hand in concert with Caecilius, did 
not make any reply. Diophanes of Megalopolis, who was 
a profefled enemy to Philopcemen, made other complaints ar 
gainft him ; but took no notice of his proceedings at La- 
cedaemon. Upon this Philopcemen, Lycortas, and Archon 
fpoke in their turns, and their fpeeches in defence of the 
late proceedings at Sparta made fuch an imprefHon on the 
council, that when Caecilius withdrew, they came to a re- 
fblution, that nothing mould be altered in the decrees that 
had been enacted, and that this anfwer mould be given to 

the Roman commiflioners, When Caecilius heard it, he de- 

fired that the general aflembly might be convened. But they 

replied, that he muft firft produce a letter from the fenate of 

Rome, whereby the Achaeans fhould be defired to meet. As 

Caecilius had no fuch letter, they told him plainly that they 

would not aflemble. This exafperated the R.oman to fuch 

a degree, that he left Achaia without making any further 
enquiries 

On his return to Rome, he acquainted the ienate with 
what he had tranfacted in Peloponnefus, Whereupon Apol- 
lonidas, whom the Achaeans had fent to plead their caufe be- 
fore the fenate, was introduced. He endeavoured to juftify 
the condud of Philopcemen and his countrymen, with refpeel; 
to the Lacedaemonians, and told them for what reafon they 



1 
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had 



Polyb. in legat. c, 41. p. 853, 854. 
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had refufed to call, at the inftance of Caecilius 



g 



fembly. After the Achaean embaflador, thofe from Sparta 
were admitted. Philopcemen, as we have obferved above, 
reflored the Spartan exiles ; and thefe very exiles were the 
men, who fince their return had mpft zealoufly contend- 
ed for the recovery of the antient fplendor and liberty of their 
native country. Two of thefe, Areus and Alcibiades, were, 
on this occafion, appointed by the Lacedaemonians to implore 
the juftice of the Roman fenate. They reprefented, with 
great eloquence and in a very moving manner, the miferable 
condition to which Sparta, once miftrefs of Greece, was re- 
duced ; how its walls were dcmolifhed, and the citizens drag- 
ged into Achaia, and there fold for flaves ( W) ; how the fa- 

cred laws of Lycurgus, to which Sparta owe^ her grandeur 
and glory, were entirely aboliflied, &c. 

Th e fenate^ after hearing and weighing the reafons on 
both fides, ordered Appius Claudius and two others, who 
were foon to fet out for Macedon, to put an end to this 

difpute, and referred the contending parties to the judg- 
ment which they mould give on the fpot in the affembly of 
the Achaeans. In the mean time they requited the Achae- 
ans to convene their general alTembly whenever the Roman 
embafladors fhould defire it ; fince the Roman fenate admit- 
ted them as often as they required an audience y. 

Sometime before the arrival of the Roman commiffi- 

oners in Peloponnefus, Lycortas, at that time praetor, fum- 

moned the general afTembly to examine the affair of the La- 
cedaemonians, that he might be ready to anfwer the que- 
flions which the commiffioners mould afk him, and at the 
fame time know how his own countrymen ftood arre&ed. He 
reprefented to them fuch things as they might fear from 
the Romans, who feemed to favour the intereft ofLacedse- 
mon more than that of Achaia ; he expatiated chiefly on the 
ingratitude of Areus and Alcibiades, who, though they owed 
their return into their own country to the Achaeans, had yet 
been fo bafe as to fpeak in the fenate againft them, as if they 

had drove them from their country. He ended his fpeech 

with 



y Polyb. ibid. c. 42. Liv. 1. xxxix. c. 33. 



(W) Philopcemen ordered thofe flaves, who had been fett free 
by the tyrants, to be fought out and fold ; and with the money 
arifmg from the fale he rebuilt a portico, which the Lacedaemoni- 
ans had deltroyed at Megalopolis his native city. 



t 
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-with thefe words: " But after all they are our fubje&s* 
" and it is rebellion in them to bring a procefs againft their 
*' matters. What punifhment then have they deferved 

At thefe words loud cries were heard from all parts ofthe*foJ3£d£ 

affembly, defiring the praetor to put the affair to the ca ufeof th 
vote, and, nothing being liftened to but paffion, a decree ^ ^temo 
pafled, condemning Areus, Alcibiades, and all who atten- 
ded them in their embany, to be put to death. But in the 
m§an time the Roman commiffioriers arrived, and the fcene 
was changed. The aflembly of the Achaeans was then fit- 
ting at Clitor, a little city of Arcadia, and as foon as Appi- 
us appeared there he took the higheft place, and a&ed ra- 



her as a judge than a private deputy. The harangue with 



mans. 



hich he began difcovered his intentions, and made the A 
chaeans fear the worft. He told them, that the fenate had 

been ftrcngly affe&ed with the complaints of the Lacedae- 
monians, and could not but difapprove of all the fteps that 
had been taken on that occafion. He inveighed againft tlje 

perfldioufnefs and cruelty of thofe who had maffacred the 

envoys from Lacedaemon, a city venerable for its antiquity, 
and exclaimed againft the abolition of the laws of Lycur- 



gus, which had been fo much admired by all the nations 



in the world. Lycortas the praetor, who was a friend to 
Philopoemen on whom the accufation fell, undertook to 
defend the common caufe of the republic and the conduct 
of a great man whom he loved. His fpeech, for which we 



refer our readers to Livy % was very appofite and well 

becoming the head of a nation. But Appius was little af- 
fected with it ; without defcending to particulars, or taking 
any notice of the arguments Lycortas had produced to juf- 
tify their conduct, he defired them to reftore to Lacedaemon 
her antient rights and privileges voluntarily, left Rome fhould 
force them to it* • Thefe words drew fighs from the whole 
alTembly ; but fear had got the better of their refentment. 

They defired the commimoners to do what they thought 
fit, but not oblige the Achaeans to break their oath, 
nulling themfelves the decree which they had fwore to ob 
ferve. This fubmiffion appeafed the anger of Appius, who 
contented himfelf at prefent with onlyrepealing the fentence that 
wasjuft before pronounced againft Areus and Alcibiades. With 
this aft of power and authority they put an end to the fenfc 

ons, and leaving Greece returned to Italy a . 

The 




Liv. 1. xxxix, c, 35—37, » Liv. ibid 
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The commiflioners having macte tneif report in the fe- 

nate, it was decreed ; that thofe perfons who had been con- 
demned by the Achaeans {hould be recalled and reftored ; 

that all fentences pronounced in the aflembly of Achaia 
againft Lacedaemon fhould be repealed ; and. laftly, that 
for the future the Lacedaemonians {hould be deemed mem- 
bers of the Achaean body and treated accordingly. Pau- 
fanias adds an article that is not mentioned by Livy, viz. 
that the walls which had been demolifhed mould be rebuilt 
b . Marcius was appointed to go into Greece, and fee 
this fentence executed j which he did accordingly, oblig- 
ing both parties to accept and fign the decree. 
The city of But tn ^ s ft°rm was fcarce appeafed, when a new one 
Meffene arofe. The city of Meflene had been a member of the 

itfelf d from Achaean D0( ty ever ^ nce tne war °f confederates, as we 
the Achaan nave related above. But one Dinocrates, who had a parti- 
fefgue. cular enmity to Philopoemeh, drew it ofF from the league, 

and was arming the Meflenians, his conntrymen, in 
order to defend the city againft Philopoemen, who was then 
praetor the eighth time. The brave Achaean no fooner 
heard of the revolt, but he made what hafte he could t6 
feize the city of Corone (X), before the rebel, had made 

himfelf mafter of it. But as he was fick and actually 
kept his bed with a fever when the firft news was brought 
him of the difturbances at Meflene, Dinocrates got to 
Corone before him. Then the Achaean general affem- 
bling the Megalopolitan youth, who had offered to follow 
him as voluntiers, and making a counter- march, advanced 
towards Meflene with a defign to fall upon the revolters, 
, while Dinocrates was bufy at Corone. But on his march 
^ar^^he met with Dinocrates, attacked him, and put him to 

gainft the re . flight at the firft onfet. Philopoemen on this occafion for- 
ieis ' got his ficknefs and the fatigues of the day before ; for he 

had marched from Argos to Megalopolis, which was above 
fixty miles, in twelve hours. While the" Megalopolitans 
were purfuing the rebels, a body of above five hundred 

men, 



* 



b Paus. in Achaic. p. 414. 

(X) Coron or Corone was a city of MelTenia, and is Hill in be- 
ing in the province of Belvedere, and known by the fame name. 
Plutarch (9) inftead of Corone puts Colonis, or Colone, whicn 
was alfo a city in the territory of Menene, as appears from 

Ptolemy . 



(9) Plutarch, in Philip 
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men, whom Dinocrates had had the precaution to leave 
in the open country about Meflene to defend it, came 
and joined him. The Meflenians, being encouraged 
this reinforcement, faced about and renewed the action. 
The Megalopolitans, though led on by Philopcemen and 
Lycortas, were too weak to make head againft fuch a 
body of frefli men ; Philopcemen therefore made it his]^/ 5 de " 
chief bufinefs to retire in good order, which branch 





the military art he uhderftood better than any general of 

his ase. To this end he marched into rough and nar- 





row ways, whither the enemy could not without danger 
follow him ; he placed Lycortas and the Megalopolitans , 
in the van, and brought up the rear himfelf, facing a- 
bout from rime to time and keeping the enemy at fome 

diftance. As his troops retreated with too great precipita-r 

tion, he was lert quite alone in a defile and furrounded 
the enemy. However, they durft not even then at- 
tack him, but keeping at a diflance drove him with 
fhowers of arrows into a narrow place, where he could 
not turn his horfe. Yet ftill he fupported himfelf, 
though quite worn out with ficknefs, the fatigues of 
his march, and old age, being then in the feventieth year. 

e fpurred on his horfe crofs the rocks, and was very 
near rejoining the main body of his fmall army, when his 
horfe {tumbled and threw him. By the fall he received a 
deep wound on the head and lay fenfelefs, till the enemies 
thinking him dead began to ftrip him. He then opened 
his eyes and feemed to revive, when Dinocrates, who never pjn 
before had dared, to look him in the face, ordered his hands takenprifoh- 
to be tied behind his back, and in that condition carried er » 
him to Meflene. When the Meflenians received the news 
of this victory, and heard that Philopcemen was taken 
prifoner, they all ran to the gates of the city to fee what 
they could no otherwife believe. Great was the joy of 
the rebel city, when the news was confirmed by the rela- 
tion of 'thofe very Meflenians who had taken him. But 
upon the fight of the hero of Greece, reduced to capti- 
vity, more by an accident than any want of valour, moft 
of the fpe&ators were fo much touched with companion, 
that they could not refrain from tears 5 they remembered 
the exploits of this great man, under whom many of them 
had fought ; they remembered the favours they had recei- 



ved at his hands, and how they had been by h 



delivered from the oppreflions of the tyrant Nabis. As 

many had not been able to fee him by reafon of the croud, 

they 



+ 



and 



s 
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they defired he might be carried to the theatre 
there (hewn to the multitude. But the magi fixates** 
fearing left the efteem and love which the Meffenia'n! 
had formerly {hewn him mould revive, did not fuff er 
the illuftrious prifoner to be long exhibited in this man- 
ner. They hurried him away on a fudden to a vault called 
the treafury, without doubt, becaufe the public money 

was formerly kept there. This was a fubterraneou 
place, whither neither light nor air entered from without 
and was {topped by a large ftone rai(ed up and let down by 
a crane. In this cavern Philopoemen wounded, fick, and 
fatigued, fpent a miferable night. Early in the mornino 
the fenate and people met. The latter were for getting 
favourable terms in exchange for their prifoner, and fend- 
ing him back to his own country- But the fenators, 
Who hr d been the authors of the revolt, and confequently 
were afraid they mould find in him an implacable ene- 
my, agreed to put him to death. And accordingly with- 
out delay fent the executioner into the vault, with orders 

to force the prifoner to drink a dofe of poifon. The mo- 
ment the illuftrious Megalopolitan faw him carrying a cup 
in his hand, he guefled what he was bringing him, and 

raifing himfelf up with great difficulty, for he was very 

weak, he afked the executioner with great tranquillity, 

Philopoemen 14 Whether Lycortas and the Megalopolitan youth had 
put to death" got into a place of fafety. Not one of them is killed, 
by tfieMef-« anfwered the executioner, they have all made their ef- 
Year of the" cape. That is enough, replied Philopoemen, I die 
Hood 2820." content" . He then took the cup of poifon with great 
^g foreChrift chearfulnefs, and drank the fatal potion with joy. Thus 

died one of the greateft heroes that Greece or any other 
country ever produced. He was no ways inferior in va- 
lour, military knowledge, and virtue, to any of the 
boafted heroes of Rome. Had Achaia been nearer to an 
equality with Rome, he would have preferved his coun- 
try from the yoke which the Roman republic forced it to 
bear. Both the Greek and Roman writers put him upon 
the level with Hannibal and Scipio, who were his con* 
temporaries and happened to die the fame year. They all 
allow ' him to have been not only one of the greateft com* 
manders, but one of the greatft ftatefmen, of his age. 
To his valour and prudence Achaia owed all her glor/) 
which upon his death began to decline, there being none 



after him in that republic able to oppofe her enemies, 



with 



the like fteadinefs and prudence 5 whence Philopoemen 



was 



V : • 
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was 



called the laft of the Greeks, as Brutus was afterwards 

ftiled the laft of the Romans c . 

Wh e n the news of his death was fpread among the ci- 
ties of the Achaean league, the rage of the people againft his 
aflaflins was as great as their grief for the lofs of fo great a 
man. The general afTembly was immediately convened at 
Megalopolis, and Lycortas, at that time the moft famous 
general in Achaia, put in the room of the deceased. The 
new general without lofs of time entered the Meifenian ter- 
ritory at the head of an army which was foon raifed, ail the 
young men that were fit to bear arms, (hewing a great ea- 
gernefs to revenge the death of a man to whom their country 
owed all its fplendor. Lycortas had been his particular friend, 
and therefore was determined at all events to bring the au- 



ans. 



thors of his death to condign punifhment. Thus, both the 
general and foldiery breathing nothing but revenge, they 
advanced to the very walls of Meffene, after having laid 
wafte the whole territory, and fummoned the rebellious city 

to furrender. The people, in fpite of the praetor and fe- 
nate, opened the gates to the Achaean troops, and put them Meflene 
in pofleflion both of the city and caftle. This fubmiflive furrenden 

behaviour aflwaged the wrath of Lycortas, who did no t t ^ heAchac 

think it advifeable to treat the rebels as their furious revolt 

feemed to deferve. He only infilled upon their delivering 

up the ring-leaders of the rebellion, and fuch as were any 
ways concerned in the death of Philopcemen. They readily 
complied with his requeft, and the aflaffins loaded with irons 
were brought before him ; but Dinocrates, to prevent a 
more cruel death, laid violent hands on himfelf 5 the reft 

were afterwards carried to Megalopolis, in order to be fa- 
crificed at the tomb of the deceafed hero d . 

And now nothing remained, but to pay the funeral ho- 
nours to the body of Philopcemen, which had been left un- 
buried in the bottom of a dungeon. It was taken from thence 
with great pomp, burnt according to cuftom on a funeral phil °P CB " 
pile, and his afhes depofited in an urn adorned with feftoons Juried in " 
and fillets. Lycortas, being now to leave the conquered ci- great pomp 
ty, did not diiband his troops and fend them to their refpec- t0 . Me s a V 
tive homes as ufual. They all marched out of the city in pohs * 
good order, as it were in funeral triumph. The infantry 
marched firft crowned with lawrel to (hew their vi&orv, but 



eding 



c Li*. 1. xxxix. c. 48. Plut. in Philop. p. 366, 368. Polyb 

legate. 52, 53. d L i v< pi ut> Polyb( u bifupra. 
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fhedding floods of tears for the deceafed hero. Next came 
the urn carried by Polybius the hiftorian, fon of Lycortas 
furrounded by the prime nobility of Achaia, and the Meffe- 
nian prifoners bound in chains. The urn was followed by 

the cavalry in their richeft apparel and caparifons. All the 

inhabitants of the neighbouring towns and villages flocked 
to meet the folemn proceflion ; but it was vifible in every 

one's countenance, that their joy for the victory was damp- 
ed with real grief on this mournful occafion. In this man- 
ner they advanced towards Megalopolis, Philopcemen's na- 



tive city y and arriving there paid him the laft honours, with 



the utmoft pomp and magnificence. The Meffenian cap- 
tives were ftoned at his tomb, and each city of Achaia gave 
fome fignal proof of the efteem they had for him while alive, 
and of the real grief they felt for the lofs of fo great a hero. 
Statues were erected to his memory in molt cities of Greece 
with noble infcriptions. The magiftrates of Megalopolis 
paned a decree, ordering a bull to be yearly facrificed at 
his tomb j during which facrifice a panegyric was pronoun- 
ced , and a company of young children fung hymns in his 
praife e (Y). 

When news was brought to Rome, that the Achaeans 
had reftored the city of Meflene to the league, their era- 
bafladors there were addrefied in quite different terms from 
thofe which had been ufed before. The fenate told them, 
that they had been careful not to fuffer either arms or pro- 
vifions to be carried from Italy to Meflene. Thi9 plainly 
fhews the infmcerity of the Romans, and the little regard 
they had to truth in their tranfa&ions with other nations. 
For when the Achaean? demanded the fuccours which they 
were obliged to furnim them according to the treaty, and 
defired, at leaft, that they would not fuffer arms or provi- 
sions to be tranfported out of Italy to Meflene, it was an- 

fwered, 



e Idem, ibid. 

4 

(Y) Several years after when Corinth was taken and deftroyed 
by Mummius, a Roman brought articles of impeachment againlt 
Philopcemen, in order to have the ftatues and monuments, erec- 
ted all over Greece to the memory of this great man, thrown 
down and abolifhed. He accufed him of having been an enemy 
to the Romans , and fhe wn on all occalions his hatred to the re- 
public. The caufe was heard in council before Mummius, ana 

the charge refuted with great eloquence and folidity 
Polybius. 
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fwered, that, when any city broke off from the Achaean 
league, the fenate did not think themfelves obliged to enter 
into thofe difputes, nor concern themfelves with the claims 
and pretenfions which each city might have. This was gi- 
ving, as it were, the fignal to all the cities engaged in the 
Achaean league to take up arms, and feparate as they plea- 
fed from the alliance. But now they endeavour to perfuade 
the Achaeans that they had prohibited the fubjecls of the re- 
public from lending any kind of affiftance to the Meflenian 
rebels, and make a merit with them of what they had not 
done. The Achaeans at this time were mafters of all Pelo- 
ponnefus, Philip king of Macedon was preparing a-new for 
war, the ./Etolians were difgufted with Rome and Antic- 



chus ready to pafs over into Greece. No wonder then, that 
Rome was very cautious of giving any umbrage to the league 
in fo critical a juncture. 

We have obferved above, that the Roman fenate had de- 
creed, among many other articles, that Sparta fhould be ad- 
mitted into the Achaean league, and that Marcius had been 
fenfe into Greece to fee this decree put in execution. How- 
ever, the Achaean embafladors on their return from Rome 
acquainted the aflembly, that the Lacedaemonian exiles, who 
had behaved with great ingratitude towards them, were not 
included in that decree, and confequently might be driven J^ 01 
a-new from thexity without difobliging the fenate. UponeSSes 1 
their report the exiles were again ordered to depart the 





notwithftanding the ftrong oppofition made by Dio- mans 



mes, who undertook to defend their caufe. Being thus 
reduced to their former ftate of mifery, they fent embaffer 
dors to Rome imploring the protection of the fenate. The 
fenators were touched with their complaints, and wrote 
letters to the council of Achaia, defiring them to give the 
Lacedaemonian exiles leave to fettle again in their native 



country. Thefe letters were delivered to the exiles, and 
by them on their return to the council of Achaia, which 
returned no other anfwer, than that the matter fhould be 
confidered after the arrival of the Achaean embafladors from 
Rome. Not long after the embafladors returned, and de- 
clared before the council, that the fenate had wrote in 
vour of the exiles, not out of any regard to them, but 
to redeem themfelves from their importunities f . 

Af t e r the embafladors had been heard, Lycortas was of 
opinion, that no notice fhould be taken of the letters which 

the 




Polyb. in Legat. c. 54, 
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the fenatc had wrote \ but Hyperbates, who was then prae- 
tor, and Callicrates were of a different opinion. Lycortas 
however, carried it, and it was refolved, that embaffadors 
mould be fent to acquaint the Roman fenate with the rea- 
fons which had moved them to adhere to their former refo- 
lutions, notwithftanding their recommend ation. Callicrates, 
Lyfiades, and Aratus, were appointed embafladOrs, and in- 

ftru£tions given them agreeable to the deliberations that had 

Callicrates Deert made. When they arrived at Rome, Callicrates a&ed 
betrays his in dirccl: oppofition to his orders ; for being introduced to 

initiate t0 ^ e ** enate 5 ne ex horted them to exert their authority over 
himfelf with his ftubborn countrymen, telling them, that if the Greeb 
the Romans paid no regard either to their letters or decrees, they ought 

to blame themfelves for it, fuch a neglect being entirely ow- 
ing to their lenity and indolence. " In our commonwealth," 
faid he, w there are two parties, one of which maintains, 



that an implicit obedience mould be paid to all your or- 
ders ; the other party pretends, that the laws of the coun- 
try mould prevail over your will ; and this fuits beft with 

the genius of the Achaeans, and has a great influence over 
the populace. Hence fuch as blindly comply with your 
" ordinances are hated by the people, while thofe who op- 
" pofe them are honoured and applauded. We fee at this 
iC prefent time the firft employments of our republic filled 



" by men, whofe only merit confifts in a pretended zeal 



" for the laws of their country, in contradiction to the 

" exprefs orders of this auguft aflembly. If you continue 

" to mew fuch an indifference on this head, all the chief 

" men will certainly oppofe you, this being a fure way to 

" preferment. But if you mew favour to thofe only who 

" efpoufe your intereft, the leading men in all the repub- 

" lies of Greece will declare for you, and the populace 

" foon follow their example. What I have faid is plainly 

" confirmed by the prefent conduct: of my countrymen* 

* 6 How long is it fince you defired them to recal the Lace- 

" daemonian exiles ? Neverthelefs they are fo far from com- 

* c plying with your requeft, that they have bound then*- 

" felves bv oath never to reftore them s. " Thus the 



Greeks began to forge their own chains, and ambit 



proftitute to their private intereft that liberty which their 
anceftors had purchafed and maintained at the expence of 

their lives. Callicrates was fo tranfported with ambition, 

that 



s Polyb. in Legat. c. 58. 
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that he chofe rather to betray and ruin his country, than 
fuffer any other to have more authority in it than him- 

felf. . 
A fpeech fo well calculated to favour, the intereft of 

Rome could not but he very agreeable to the fenate. As 
Callicrates had treacheroufly pointed out the methods by 
which they might eafily weaken and crufti the Greek re- 
publics, it was concluded, that they fhould exert themfelves 
in heaping favours upon fuch as maintained the authority 
of Rome, and humbling thofe who prefumed to oppofe it. 
Our hiftorian obferves, that this was the firft time the fatal 
refolution was taken of depreciating thofe, who in their re- 
fpe&ive countries, had the moft noble way of thinking, and 
raifing fuch as declared right or wrong for the Romans ; a 
refolution which in all countries lelfened the number of the 
true friends of liberty. Henceforth it was a conftant maxim 

of the Roman policy, to encreafe the power and authority 
of fuch as favoured their ambitious views, in defiance of • 
the laws and conftitutions of their refpe&ive countries, and 
opprefs by all poffible methods thofe who were fincere friends 
to the liberty which they had received from their ances- 
tors. This fingle maxim is fufficient to give us a true idea 
of the pretended equity and moderation which the Romans 

difcovered on fome occafions. 

From this period Rome began to treat the Achaeans in The Acha- 
a quite different manner from what fhe had done in former a«s com- 
times. Peremptory orders were fent them to reftore theJ^J^^ , 
Lacedaemonian exiles, and pay a blind obedience to the de- Lacedamo- 
crees of the fenate. Letters were at the fame time direct- «» a n exiles, 
ed to the ^Etolians, Boeotians, Acarnanians, and other free 
ftates of Greece, enjoining them to fee the orders of the 
fenate put in execution, and exhorting them to employ in 
their refpective commonwealths men only of fuch exalted 
fehtiments as Callicrates. Thus the Romans requited the 
eminent fervices which the Achaeans had done them in their 



r 



wars with Philip and Antiochus, and the inviolable fidelity 



with which they had adhered to them, when they were de£ 
pifed by the other ftates of Greece(Z). Callicrates on his 

return 



(Z) Polybius afcribes this violent proceeding of the Romans 
to the companion which the Spartan exiles raifed in the breads of 

thelenators. The Romans, fays he, are eafily moved to pity, by 

the 



Vol. VI. 
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return to Peloponnefus, fprcacl fo artfully the terror of the 

Roman name, and intimidated the people to fuch a degree* 

that he was elected praetor ; in which employment he 



ftored the Lacedaemonian and Meflenian exiles, and omitted 

nothing that could any ways oblige his patrons the Ro- 
mans,. 

By thefe violent methods Rome got numbers of flatterers, 

but loft many of her beft friends ; and on the other fide 
Perfes, who had fucceeded Philip in the kingdom of Mage- 
don, fpared no pains to win over to his party fuch as were: 

prince, being deter-, 
mined to (hake pfF the yoke which the Romans had laid 011 
him, made it his whole bujinefs to draw off the Greefe 
cities an<J nations from their alliance with Rome. To this 
end, thinking his prefence neceflary among nations, who 



would perhaps fooner hearken to a neighbouring king than 



diftant republic, he advanced towards Delphos under pre 

tence of discharging a vow, but in reality to make alliances 
in Greece. With this view he crofled mount Oeta, and 
furprized the Greeks with his fudden appearance among 
them. The terror fpread into Ana, and alarmed Eumenes, 
in Pergamus. But Perfes after confultins the oracle return- 



ed into his own kingdom, pailing through Phthiotis and 

Theflaly, without committing any holrilities in his march., 
His father had formerly been guilty of great cruelties in all 
thofe countries, and therefore the fon not only took care to. 
commit no, violence on his march, but fent deputies to all 
the free ftates, or circular letters, remonftrating, that they 
ougfyt not to continue the hatred, they might have conceived 
againft the father, to the fon who courted their fnendihip K 
Perfes en- ^ HE Macedonian's chief attention was to gain over the 
deavours to Achaean republic, which had carried its hatred fo far againft 
^°^ r g the the Macedonians, that they were not fuffered upon any pre- 

Yeafof 8 the tence t0 ent ^ r .jAchaia. It was not only hatred, but policy, 

that had; induced, them to make fuch a decree. For though 



BeforeChrift 
178. 



Philip 



b Liy. 1. xli. 



c. 12. 



the complaints of the miferable, and think it their duty to relieve 
all who fly to them for protection. And this it was that inclined 
them to efpoufe the caufe of the Lacedaemonian exiles. But we 
mull remember, that this (in other refpe&s impartial) hiftorias* 
wrote this in Rome, and under the eyes of the. Romans, afteS 
they were abiblute lords of Greece (10). 



(10) Poryb, legat. c. 58. 
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Philip had greatly difobliged them, efpecially by putting the 

two Aratus's to death, yet he had proved in many- other 
refpects very beneficent to them ; whence they were with 
much ado prevailed upon to forfake him ; and even after 
they had entered into an alliance With the Romans, fome 
of their leading men frill favoured their antient ally. Where- 
fore it was thought neceflary, for the prefervation of con- 



cord among themfelves, to ufe great circumfpection^ left by 
his agents he fhould foment divifions in the ftate. Befides, 
by hearkening to his meflages they might give jealoufy to 
their new allies. On thefe confederations the general aflem- 
bly of Achaia had enacted a decree, forbidding any Mace- 
donian, on what pretence foever, to enter into Achaia, oft 
pain of being treated as an enemy to the ftate. This decree 
cut off all intercourfe and means of reconciliation with the 

Macedonians, and thereby quafhed at once the Macedonian 

faction. But at the fame time it proved very prejudicial 
both to the Achaeans and Macedonians ; for the Haves on 
both fides ufed to fly to the enemies of their matters, where 
they found a fure afylum, knowing they fhould not be fol- 
lowed or claimed after that general prohibition. However, 
Perfes made the firft ftep towards a reconciliation, by fend- 
ing back to the Achaeans fuch of their flaves as had take** 
fanctuary in his dominions. With this acceptable prefent he 
ent an obliging letter, exhorting them to take effectual me- 
thods for preventing their flaves from finding for the future 
refuge in his dominions. This was courting their friendfhip, 
and tacitly demanding the re-eftablifhment of their antient 

commerce. One Xenarchus, who was then praetor of A- 
chaia, read the king's letter in a full afTembly ; it was heard 
with great applaufe, efpecially by thofe who had received 



their flaves, and moft of the leading men were for annull 



ing the decree forbidding all commerce with Macedon. But 
Callicrates reprefented to them the bad confequences of 
repealing the decree in fo critical a juncture ; he told them, 
that the Romans deiigned to make war upon Perfes, that 
Perfes had nothing elfe in view by fending back their flaves 
than to involve them and all Greece in this war, and that 
to enter into the leafl: engagement with Perfes was to re- 
nounce their alliance with Rome, and draw all the weft 
upon them. He therefore exhorted them, as they tendered 
the welfare of their country, to refufe the dangerous pre- 
fents, live as utter ftrangers to Macedon, and confirm the de- 
cree forbidding all manner of commerce with her. 

' S f 2 Arcok 
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Arcon Xenarchus's brother fpoke after Calibrates, and 

endeavoured to prove, that the fear of an imminent war 
was without foundation, fince Perfes had renewed his ai- 



liance with the Romans, was honoured by them with the 



title of friend and ally, and had lately entertained their 
embaffadors with great demonft rat ions of kindnefs ; why 



then might not the Achasans, as well as the Epirots, iEto- 
lians, Theffalians, and the other nations of Greece, reap 
the advantages of his neighbourhood ? Why might not the 
Achaeans, like the other free ftates, ceafe to be enemies to 
Perfes, without ceafing to be friends to Rome ? He con- 
cluded, that it would be time enough to declare againft the 
Macedonians when they were come to an open rupture with 
Rome ; but till then they had no reafon to be more zea- 
lous for their friends, than their friends were for them- 
felves K 

Ar con's difcourfe would have determined the alTembly 
to comply with the requeft of Perfes, had not Calibrates 
obferved, that the king had not vouchfafed to treat with 



them otherwife than bv a fhort letter. This want of re 




fpecl:, as Calibrates itiled it, being artfully reprefented, 
made the affembly poftpone the determination, and refufe 
for the prefent the king's offer. As foon as Perfes was ac- 
quainted with what had pafled at the diet, he fent embaffa- 
dors to make the fame offers. But the advocates of Rome 

found means to render all their negotiations fruitlefs k . 

Some years after 5 a war breaking out between the Ro- 
mans and Perfes, great divifions arofe in all the cities and 
, free ftates of Greece, fome favouring; the Macedonians, and 

an? declare " omer s adhering to the Romans. The alTembly of Achaia 
for the Ro- was not exempt from thefe difturbances ; but Arcon wifely 



of 1 flood P reventeQ ^ e m confequences that might attend them, by 

1834! engaging all the chiefs of Achaia to efpoufe the caufe of the 
Before|Chrift Romans^ Arcon was not, as we have feen above, greatly in- 
l6 9« clined to the Romans, but rather favoured in his heart the 

Macedonian faction ; however, as he forefaw that Rome 
would at laft prevail, he was no fooner chofen praetor, but 
he got the diet to pals a decree, impowering him to raife 
what forces he pleafed and march with them to join the 
Romans. In the fame alTembly it was refolved, that embaf- 
fadors mould be fent to Marcius the Roman conful, who 

had already penetrated into Thenaly, to acquaint him with 

the 
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the refolution of the republic, and to know, when, and 
where, the Achaean army mould join him. Polybius the 
hiftorian being named for this embaffy, he immediately fet 
out for the Roman camp, in order to fupprefs the reports 
that were fpread, as if Achaia intended to aflift the Mace- 
donians. When he arrived he was received by die conful 
with great demonftrations of kindnefs. The good will of 
fo powerful a nation, at a time when fo many others 
were wavering in their fidelity, could not but be acceptable 
to him. He therefore thanked them in the kindeft terms, 
and told them, that they might fpare themfelves the trouble 
and expence of marching their troops to join him, fince in 

the prefent pofture of affairs he did not want any foreign 

fuccours. With this anfwer Polybius fent back his collegues, 
but remained himfelf in the Roman camp. In the mean 
time the Achaeans acquainted Polybius, that Appius, who 

commanded the Roman troops in Epirus, had demanded of 

their republic five thoufand men, which body they were rea- 
dy to fend into Epirus, iffrthe conful approved of it. But 

Marcius was fo far from confenting that any fuccours fhould 

be fent to Appius, that he immediately difpatched Polybius 
home with orders not to fuffer any troops to be fent to 
Appius, nor his republic to be put to fuch ufelefs expences. 
It is difficult, fays our hiftorian, to difcover the real mo- 



tives that induced Marcius to act in this manner. Was he 
for faving the Achaeans the trouble and charges of fo long 
a march ? or did he intend to put it out of Appius's. pow- 
er to undertake any thing, fince he had not heen able to un- 
dertake any thing himfelf? Whatever was his motive, Po- 
lybius readily complied with the inclinations of the conful, 
and returned home. But when the matter was debated in 
the council of Achaia, difficulties were ftarted by Polybius's 
friends and thofe of his party. For as he was fure to incur 
the difpleafure of* the conful, if he did not act agreeable to 
his charge ; fo on the other hand orders given him by word 
of mouth, and in private, did not feem fufficient to warrant 
the conduct of the council in refufing fuccours to Appius, 
who really wanted them. In this cafe therefore they had 
recourfe to a decree which had been lately publifhed, in all 
the cities of Greece, by two commiffioners fent for that 
purpofe from Rome. The purport of this decree was, to 
forbid the Roman generals to exact any thing of the nati- 
ons in confederacy with Rome without an exprefs order from 

the fenate, and prohibiting the allies to fubmit to any 
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a&ion or even demands of the confuls, praetors, tribunes, 
&c. without fuch an order. The tyranny, which the com- 
manders of the Roman fleets and armies exercifed over their 
moft faithful allies, gave occafion to this decree. For want 
of an order from the fenate, the meffenger fent by Appius 
was difmiffed without the fuccours he demanded. Thus 
Polybius, made his court to the conful, and at the fame 
time confulted the intereft of his country 



The enfuing year Paulus iEmilius, who fucceeded Ma 



the command of the army in Macedon, being infor 



med, that Perfes was drawing together a mighty army with 



defign to come to a decifive battle, fent to follicit fuc 
cours from the allies, efpecially the Achaeans, who upon 
the firft fummons fent him what troops he wanted, under 
the cond ucl: of the moft experienced commanders they had, 
Thefe diftinguifhed themfelves in a very particular manner 
at the famous battle of Pydna, which put an end to the Ma- 
cedonian war, Perfes being entire|y defeated, and foon after 
reduced to fuch ftreights, that he was obliged to deliver up 
The haugh- himfelf and all his children to the conquerors. And now 
ty behaviour t h e Ramans, having by this victory triumphed over their 

™J*\tLl' enemies in the eaft, began to treat their . friends in a quite 




mans ~ A . 

the defeat ofdifferent manner from what they had ufed while they ltooct 
Perfes. j n nee d *of. their affiftance. Ten commiffioners were 

pointed to fettle the affairs of Macedon and infpe£t thofe of 
Greece, that is to profecute and puniih, without any regard 
to juftice and equity, all thofe v/ho during the war had be- 
trayed any inclination to the Macedonians. Thefe haughty 
judges fummoned all the heads of the Greek nations to ap- 
pear before their tribunal at Amphipolis, in order to com- 
pote their differences, as they gave out, and reftore Greece 

to its antient tranquillity. The iEtolians appeared firit, 

in mourning habits and making great lamentations. The 
fubje& of their complaints was, that two members of their 
affembly, L.yfifchus and Tifippus, whom the protection of 
the Romans, to whofe intereft they were devoted, rendered 
very powerful in iEtolia, had furrounded the fenate with 

foldiers lent them by Ecebius, who- commanded in that coun- 
try for the Romans, and put to death five hundred ah nity 
of the fenators for no other crime, but becaufe they were 
thought to favour Perfes. The commiffioners after hearing 
their complaints confined their enquiries to this point alone, 

whether thofe who had been thus mafiacred were for the 

Romans 



/ 
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Romans or Perfes, and having found that they had fpoke 
in the fenate for Perfes, the council pafled a decree, by which 
the, murderers were acquitted, and thofe who had been put 
to death declared to have fuffered juftly. Bbebius alone was 
blamed, for employing the Roman foldiers in an execution 
whic had no relation to military affairs m . 

This fentence fpread great terror among thofe who had year of he 

flie wn any affection for Perfes i and encreafed beyond mea- flood 2836. 
fure the pride and infolence of the partifans of Rome. In BeforeChrift 
each city the leading men were divided into three factions. l6y * ' 
The firft, and without doubt the moft numerous, adher- 
ed to the Macedonians ; the fecond was devoted to the Ro- 
mans, and the third in oppofition to the other two were nei- 
ther for the Macedonians nor the Romans. The latter, 
whofe party was leaft numerous, as it confifted only of 

prudent men^ Were afraid * that, Whatever party fiiould pre- 



i 



Vail, their liberties might be in danger* and their concern 



was to preferve their country both from the Macedonian and 

Roman tyranny. Thefc were in great efteem and beloved 

in their refpective cities^ and had acted prudently in all the 

meafures they had taken. But this was not fufficient, as 
We mall fee, to fcrefen them from the Vengeance of the 
Romans. The commiffioners firft wreaked their anger oh 
thofe who had favoured Perfes* for the eihiflaries of Rome 
flocked to Amphipolis from all the countries of Greece to 
accufe them before the council. Thefe treacherous men in- 
formed the commiflioners, that* befides thofe who riad open- 
ly efpoufed the caufe of Perfes, there were many Others* who 

were no lefs averfe from the Romans in their hearts 3 adding* 
that they would never have their authority quietly fettled in 
reece, till they had utterly deftroyed both the favourers of 
Perfes and thofe who had affected to ftand neuter, and not 
to fall in with either party. The ten commimohers en- 
tirely approved what the informers advanced* and made it 
the rule of their conduct to quafh in all the Greek cities 

not only the Macedonian, but the neutral party, and con- 
fer honours on thofe only who preferred the intereft of 

Rome to all other regards whatfoever. What juftice could 
be expected from an aflembly that was determined to treat 
all thofe as criminals who were not of the Roman party, 

and confer employments on fuch only as declared themfelves 

their accufers and enemies ? We leave the reader to judge 




from hence of the fo much boafted equity of the Romans. 

S f 4 They 
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.They were juft and honeft when they found their account 
in juftice and honcfty, but ever ready to facrifice both to 
their boundlefs ambition. 

Th e moft fanguine of thefe informers were Callicrates 
and Andronidas, both Achaeans, and greatly attached to 
the Roman party. They laid claim to the chief em- 
ployments of their republic, or were willing to maintain 
themfelves in them with the afliftance of the Romans. 
With this view they informed againft all thofe among 
their countrymen who were in a condition to difpute 
the higheft pofts with them ; and their accufations turned 
upon this, that their rivals had been friends and partifans 
of Perfcs before his overthrow. Befides the Achaeans, 
Callicrates accufed a great many others, and gave in 
a long lift of fuch as had either declared for the Macedo- 
nian, or flood up for the defence of their own rights and 
priviledges in Acarnania, Epirus, and Boeotia. All thefc 



were ordered bv Paulus iEmilius to follow him to 




Rome, and there give an account of their conduct:. But 
as to the Achseans, the commiffioners thought it ad- 
vifeable to judge them in their, own country, and to 
fend two of the chief members of the council into 
Achaia to try them there ; and accordingly C. Claudius 
and Cn. Domitius iEnobarbus were named and fetout 
for Achaia. Three reafons induced them to act: in this 
manner : the firft was, becaufe they apprehended, that 
the Achaeans, who were very powerful and no lefs jealous 
of their liberty, would not obey their orders fhould they 
, . be commanded to juftify themfelves at Rome ; the fe- 

cond, becaufe they had not found any of their letters 
among Perfes's papers ; and the third, becaufe it was ne- 
celTary to protect Callicrates and the other informers againft 
the infults of their countrvmen n . 

One of the two commiffioners fent into Achaia, Pau- 
tebk*^" f an * as does not % which, a man of a moft vile character, 
ceedingsof complained in the afiembly of the Achaeans, that many 
th* Romans, of the, chief men of the league had affifted Perfes againft 

the Romans, and therefore defired that all thofe fiiould be 
condemned to die, whom he fhould name after fentence 
given. " After fentence given," cried out the whole 
aflcmbly, " What juftice is that ? Name them firft, and 

* * let them anfwer for themfelves j which if they cannot 

do 



n JuJKn. 1. xxxiv. c. 1. Paufan. in Achaic. p. 416. 
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do we engage to condemn them. Since you promife 
to condemn them, replied the haughty Roman with an 
a/Turning air, all your praetors, all who have bore any 
office in your republic, or commanded your armies, are 



guilty of this crime At thefe words Xenon, a per 



« 



fon of great credit, and highly refpe&ed by the whole 
league, fpoke to this effed : u I have commanded the 
army, and have had the honour to have been the chief 
magistrate of the league ; I proteft I have never done 
any thing contrary to the intcreft of Rome ; and if 
any one can charge me with that crime, as it is now 
ftiled, let him appear ; I am ready to clear myfelf, ei- 
ther in the aflembly of the Achacans, or before the Ro- 
" man fenate". The Roman took hold of thisexpreffion 
and faicL that fince Xenon had named the fenate, he and 
the reft could not appeal to a more impartial judge ; then toappear 

he began to name all thofe who had been accufed by before the 

Callicrates, as more in the Macedonian than the Roman in- Roman fen 
tereft, ordering them to appear and plead their caufe be- 
fore the fenate. They were above a thoufand, all men of di- 

ftinguifhed merit, and who had nothing fo much at heart as 

the welfare of their country ; and this was the only crime 
that could be laid to their charge. This fentence was a 
mortal wound to the liberty of Achaia. That unhappy 

republic was deprived at once of all thofe who had (hewn 
any zeal for the prefervation of her liberty. Such tyran- 
nical proceedings had been unknown there even under 
Philip and his fon Alexander ; for neither of thefe princes 

ever thought of caufing thofe who oppofed them to be 

fent into Macedon, but referred their trials to the council 
of the Amphi&yons their natural judges. Upon the arri- 
val of thefe unhappy men at Rome, they were banifhed 
into different towns of Italy, and kept there clofe pri- 
foners, as if they had been already tried and condemned 
the aflembly of the Achaeans. When news of thefe 
tyrannical proceedings was brought into Achaia, the aflem- 
bly fent embafly after embafly to acquaint the fenate, that 
their banifhed countrymen had not been tried at home, 

but referred for their trial to the Roman fenate j they beg- 
ged, that they would give them a hearing, condemn fuch 

as they mould find guilty, and allow the others to re- 
turn home. But the republic was inexorable ; fhe ob- 
ftinately infifted upon their having been found guilty in 




Achaias and fent to Rome only to hear what punifhm 



(he 
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ftie was pleafed to inflict upon them. Hereupon the 
Achseans fent a folemn embaffy to the fenate, to proteft 
that the pretended guilty perfons had never been tried, 
or even heard, by their affembly. Euiratas, who was at 



the head of this embafly, being introduced to the fenate, 
declared the orders he had received, earneftly entreating 
the fenate in the name of his republic, that they Would 

but once hear the perfons accufed^ and not fuffer them 

to perim without being condemned. iC It were to be 

" wifhed, faid he, that the Roman fenate, that auguft 
" venerable affembly which has never been known to 
fwerve in its decifions from the ftri&eft rules of equity, 
would take the caufe of thefe unhappy men into their 



it 



own hands ; but if affairs of greater importance do 



cc allow them leifure to examine the matter themfelvesj 
" let them refer it to the affembly of the Achseans, who 
*' are ready to punifh with the utmoft rigour fuch as they 
ct (hall find guilty of any crime that may he laid to their 
* c charge As this demand was very equitable, the fe* 
nate was greatly puzzled What to arifwer. They did not 

think it advifeable to try the caufe, as knowing that the 
accufation was groundlefs. Oil the Other hand, to dif- 
mifs the exiles and fuffer them to return to their own 

* - i 

country v/as to difoblige their partifans in Greece, who 
placed all the hopes of their preferment in the ruin of 
thofe who had a better title to favour than themfeives, 
After feveral confutations, the fenate for want of a better 
anfwer returned this, " that they did not think it expe* 

<c dient for the welfare of Achaia that thefe men fliould 

66 return home." Such tyrannical proceedings caufed an 
univerfal confirmation in Achaia, all the inhabitants ap* 
peared in mourning habits, and lamented the lofs of their 
countrymen no otherwife than if they had been their dear- 
eft relations. Callicrates and Aiidronidas became more 
than ever the objects of the public hatred. They were; 

never mentioned in the affemblies but with horror and 

deteftation. Even the children fell upon them in the pub- 
lic Greets, calling them traitors and enemies to their 



ntry. Nay the Achaeans carried their rage fo far* 



that when the two informers had one day gone into 
a public bath at' Sicyon, no body would warn with them, 
pr even after them, till the Water was' let out and the 
place purified, This general uneafinefs made Achaia lull 
the more fufpe&ed by the Roman fenate, who kept the 

prifoners more clofely confined than ever. Thefe were 
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the firft feeds of a war, which we {hall foon fee break out 
between Rome and Achaia 3 the firft fparks of that fire 
which confumed Corinth °. 

The Achaeans, however, did not give over folliciting 
the fenate for the releafe of the exiles. They fent new 
deputies to beg their return as a favour, left in taking 
upon them their defence they mould feem to oppofe the 
will of the fenate. The deputies appeared at Rome in 
the attire of fuppliants, and took care not to fay any 
thing, in the harangue they made before the fenate, that 
could give offence. Their fpeech was modeft and ex- 
tremely referved 3 but the confeript fathers continued 
inexorable, declaring, that they would not upon any ac- 
count whatfoever alter the meafures they had taken. 
The Achseans on the other hand would not give over 
folliciting and importuning the fenate in behalf of their 
countrymen. They fent feveral embaffies at different 
times, and made what intereft they could among their 
friends at Rome and elfewhere, to get their petition backed 
by perfons who were better received than themfelves. But 
all was to no effect 3 they could not be prevailed upon even 
to fuffer Polybius, who was one of the exiles and kept 
under clofe confinement at Rome, to appear before the fe- 
nate and plead the common caufe. This Is the fo much 
vaunted equity of the Romans 3 thefe the civilizers of 
barbarous nations, the afierters of the rights and liberties of , 

mankind. 

Seventeen years were already paft, and the far 
greater part of the unfortunate exiles dead in their 
confinement, when the fenate at laft was prevailed upon 
to fuffer thofe few who were ftill alive to return home. 
Polybius, as we have hinted above, .was one of thefe un- 
happy Achaeans 3 but had heen kept at Rome, whither 
his reputation had reached before him and procured him 
that diftinclion. During his confinement in that city, 
his merit, wifdom, and learning* gained him the love 
and efteem of the greateft men in the fenate. He was 
particularly dear to the two fons of Paulus /Emiltus 3 the 
eldeft of thefe had been adopted into the family of the 
Fabii, and the youngeft into that of the Scipios. The 
latter, who afterwards deftroyed Carthage and Numantia, 
at the requeft of his friends iollicited Cato the cenfor to 

fpeak 

1 

Liv. 1. xlv. c. 31. Paufan. in Achaic, p. 417. Polyb. Ie* 
gat. 105. 
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fpeak in the fenate in favour of the Achaeans, knowi 




that his opinion would be of great weight with the mem- 
bers of that affembly. Cato, out of complaifance to young 
Scipio, promifed to back the petition of the new deputies 
that were then come from Achaia to intercede for the 
^g C af ^ h f ^_ exiles. When they were admitted to audience, warm de- 
venteen bates arofe, as ufual, among the fenators, fome few being 

fincment a" c *" enc ^ n S tnem home, and the others oppofing it, when 

fentTcme!^ ato r0 ^ e U P* an ^ w * tn g rea * gravity faid, " that to fee 

the Roman fenate difpute with great warmth, whether 
fome poor old Greeks mould be buried in Italy or in their 
own country^ would make one think that they had no- 
thing at all to do." This pleafantry, coming from fo 
grave a man as Cato, made the fenators afhamed of fo 
iong a conteft, and determined them at laft to fend back 
the exiles into Peloponne r us. Polybius was for fupplicating 
the fenate, that they might be reinftated in all the honours 
and dignities they had enjoyed before their banifhment ; 
but before he prefented that requeft to the fenate, he 

thonght proper to hear Cato's opinion, who told him 

fmiling : " Polybius, you do not imitate the wifdom of 
Ulyfles. You are for returning into the cave of the 
Cyclops for fome poor tatters you have left there." 
Accordingly the exiles returned to their own country, but 
their number was much diminUhed ; for of the thoufand 
and upwards that came from Achaia, no more than three 
hundred returned thither. The reft had perimed in Italy 
with hunger and grief, and fome had fuffered like criminals 
for attempting to make their efcape p. Such inhuman pro- 
ceed in gs defer ve no, other name but that of the moft wanton 
and oppreflive tyranny. The republic of Achaia was not 
fubjeir. to, but upon a level with, that of Rome. Thofe 
brave Achaeans, who were thus barbaroufly treated, had 
moft of them ferved under the Roman ftandards, and 
greatly contributed to that very victory, which rendered 
the conquerors thus haughty and over-bearing. 

As for Polybius, he made no ufe of this permiflion, 
but remained in Rome, where that very virtue which 
had brought him into diftrefs was not only the means of his 
relief, but of his exaltation to greater dignities than thofe 

he loft. He attended Scipio iEmilian-us in all his military 

expedi- 



te 



? Paufan. in Achaic. Plut, in Cat. cenfore. Polyb. in legat 
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expeditions, and fignalized himlelf no lefs in the fervice 
of Rome, than he had formerly done in that of Achaia. 

The exiles on their return found Achaia rent into 
different factions, and the minds of the common people 
entirely eftranged from the Romans. They only wanted an 
opportunity to make Rome repent of the rigorous treat- 
ment (he had fhewn to the Achaean prifoncrs. This aver- 
fion was artfully fomented by their chief magistrates and 

the leading men in the republic, who were for the moft pait 
profefled enemies to the Romans. Such an univerfal ha- 
tred could not be long kept within the bounds of mo- 
deration ; it foon broke out into an open war, which end- 
ed in the entire reduction of Achaia and the diftblution of 
the Achaean league. 

To trace this war back to its firft origin : a certain dis- 
pute arifing between the Athenians and the inhabitants of 
Oropus (A), the latter had recourfe to the Achaeans. Me- Warw5thl 
nalcidas, by birth a Lacedaemonian, was then praetor of Roman ** 
Achaia ; to him the Oropians applied, agreeing to give 
him ten talents if he prevailed on the diet, in which he 
prefided, to efpoufe their caufe and affift them with troops. 
The Lacedaemonian, who preferred his own private ad- 
vantage to the good of the public, accepted the propofal, 
and, in order to gain his point, promifed to divide the mo- 
ney with Callicrates, if he could by his intereft extort from 
the general aflembly their confent to fend troops to the de- 
fence of Oropus. Callicrates, allured with this bait, pre- 
vailed on the affembly to take the city of Oropus under 
their protection ; and accordingly Menalcidas was immedi- 
ately difpatched, withaftrong body of chofen troops, to 
make head againft the Athenians who had already taken the 
field. But Menalcidas came too late, the Athenians had 

already plundered Oropus and retired with an immenfe 
booty ; however, the avaricious praetor demanded the ten 
talents, as if his affiftance had been effectual ; but could 
not prevail on himfelf to divide them with Callicrates: he 
nrft put him off with fair promifes, and at iaft told him in 
plain words 9 that he would keep the whole fum to himfelf. 

Callicrates, 



(A) The antient geographers mention three cities bearing- this 
wme ; one, called by Ariftotle Graeca, flood in the ifland of Eu- 
h ffi a ; another, the native city of Seleucus Nicator, belonged to 
Macedon ; the third, which is the city we are now fpeaking o£ 
"ood in Bceotia, near tjie borders of Attica, forty-four miles 
florth of Athens. It is now a village called by the natives Ropo. 
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Calibrates, who was as revengeful as the other was deceit- 
ful, accufed him, as foon as he was out of his office, 0 f 
having ufed his utmoft endeavours with the Roman fenate 
to withdraw his country from the Achaean league. , Th e 
procefs was carried on with fuch rigour, that Menalcidas 




would have been fentenced to death, if he had not dv a 
prefent of three talents prevailed upon Diaeus, who fuc- 
ceeded him in the praetorfhip, to acquit him in fpite of all 
the evidences that were produced againft him. This drew 
on Diaeus the hatred of all the nation, as if he iikewife 
were inclined to the Lacedaemonians. This was a great 
ftain on his reputation, which he endeavoured to wipe off 
New trou- by this bold ftep. He maintained in. the general aflembly, 
bles in Pe-that the Lacedaemonians were fubjecl: to the Achaean league 
ieponnefus. fiVen ^ criminal cafes. Rome had decreed the contrary j 

but this fcreened him from the hatred he had incurred by 

favouring Menalcidas the Lacedaemonian. When news 

was brought to Lacedaemon, that Diaeus was endeavouring 

to get this new law approved by the general aflembly, the 
whole city was in an uproar, for the Roman fenate had in 
exprefs terms allowed them to judge their criminals in their 
own private affemblies ; they were for fending deputies to 
Rome, but Diaeus pretended, that only the general aflem- 
bly of the whole nation had a right of fending embafladors 
thither 

These arbitrary proceedings greatly exafperated the 
Lacedaemonians j but, as they were no ways in a condition 
to make head againft the whole ftrength of Achaia, they 

bumbled themfelves fo far as to fend deputies to 
who was advancing at the head of a confiderable army, 
entreating him not to ufe force till other means of a recon- 
ciliation proved fruitlefs. The praetor anfwered the depu- 
ties, that he had no quarrel with the Lacedaemonians in 
general, but only with a few difturbersofthe public peace, 
whom he named to the number of twenty- four. Upon 
the return of the deputies the council of Lacedaemon at - 
fembled, when Agefifthenes, a man of great authority, 
moved, that thofe who had been named bv Diaeus fhould 




of their own accord abandon their country, as if they had 
been banifhed, and carry their complaints to Rome. The 
motion was applauded by the whole aflembly, and the per- 
fons that had been named withdrew without delay from their 

native 



^ Paufan, in Ackaic. 
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native country. When the council of Lacedaemdn heard 
that they were got out of Laconia, fentence of death was 
pronounced againft them in a full affembly, which affwaged 
the anger of Diaeus and his Achaeans. But when they 
heard that the exiles, together with Menalcidas^ were era 
barqued for Italy to lay their complaints before the fenate, 
Diseus and Callicrates made what hafte they could after 
them to plead the caufe of the Achaeans againft the Lace- 
demonians. But tfiey did not both reach Rome ; Callicra 



tes, who had great intereft in that city died at Rhodes, 



whither his affairs had called him. Diaeus therefore and 
Menalcidas only appeared before the fenate, and by their 
Greek eloquence difguifid the truth with fuch artifice, that 
the fenators could not come to any determination. Com- 
miffioffers were therefore appointed to determine the difpute 
on the fpot. But as they were too dilatory in letting out, 
Menalcidas and Diaeus, arriving in Peloponnefus long be- 
fore them, put all the country in a flame, which they on 
their arrival could not extinguifli. Diaeus affured the 
Achaean affembly, that every thing would be determined 
by the commissioners in their favour. On the other hand, 

Menalcidas brought the Lacedaemonians word, that in a 

fliprt time their city and territory would be feparated from 
the Aetean league and declared an independent ftate. The 
Achaeans hearing this refoved to take up arms and force the 
Lacedaemonians to change their language r . * 

Metellus, who was then bufy in fettling the affairs 
of Macedon, being informed of the troubles in Pelopon- en deavours 
nefus, deftred the embaffadors, which Rome was fending to compofe 
into Afia, to take Corinth and Lacedaemon in their way, thcm * 
in order to perfuade the Achaeans to fufpend all hoftilities 
till the arrival of the commiffioners, who had been nomi- 
nated to compofe their differences in an amicable manner. 
Thefe embaffadors arriving in Achaia found Democritus, 



1 



who had fucceeded Diaeus in the office of praetor, in full 

with a defip;n to fall upon the Lacedaemonians. 




They exhorted him to difband his men and return home, 
but the prstor, defpifing their advice, advanced to the 
very walls of Lacedaemon,, and there gained a confiderable 



advantage over the Lacedaemonians, who, having loft a 
thoufand of their men, retired with fuch precipitation into 
the city, that if Democritus had warmly purfued them, he 

mhiht 



. r Paufan, ubi fupra. p. 42 1 . 428. Polyb, legat. 143, 144. Id. 

m excerpt, de virt. & vit. Juftin; 1. xxxiv'. c. 1. Flor, 1. ii- c. 16. 
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might have entered Lacedaemon with the fugitives. But he 

was over-hafty in founding a retreat, contenting himfeif 
with the advantage he had gained 5 which fo difpleafed the 

_ neral affembly, that they fined him in fifty talents, 

which fum not being able to raife, he was obliged to 
lay down his office and fave himfeif by flight out of the 
Achaean territories. Then Diseus, who had been the au- 
thor of all the troubles, and was a declared enemy to 
Lacedaemon, was again elected praetor. Metellus no 
fooner heard of his promotion, but he fent a deputation to 
him, entreating him to forbear hoftilities till the arrival of 
the commiflioners. Diaeus complied with his recjueft, but 
was not in the mean time idle *, for he gained over to the 
Achaeans by fecret negotiations all the cities that bordered 
upon Laconia, and having fortified them, kept that coun- 
try and its capital in a manner blocked up. In this diftrefs 
the Lacedaemonians thinking no man fo proper to extricate 
them out of thefe difficulties as Menalcidas, who had go- 
verned the whole Achaean republic, appointed him com- 
mander in chief of their troops. Menalcidas was a man of 
great valour, but betrayed want of prudence in the very 
firft ftep he took. For, to give fome reputation to his 
arms, he immediately took the field, and furprifing theci- 
Jafos, which was within the borders of Laconia but 
fubjeel: to the Achaeans, plundered it, and divided the 
booty among his foldiers. This was breaking the truce 
which had been granted by the Achaeans at the inftance of 

Metellus, and drawing upon himfeif the refentmentof the 

Romans. The Lacedaemonians themfelves were well ap 

prifed, that fuch unwarrantable proceedings might give a 

bad turn to their caufe, and therefore would have puniflied 
their general with the utmoft feverity, had he not prevent* 
ed them by laying violent hands on himfeif 
Comiflioners Not long after the death of Menalcidas, the Roman 
fent from commiflioners arrived in Peloponnefus. As they were fent 
Rome to put an end to a civil war which was kindled in the heart 

of Achaia, they landed at Corinth, which was looked up 




into 



the capital of the Achaean league. There they fum- 

moned the affembly, which Aurelius Oreftes, who was at 
the head of the commiffionerji, opened with a fpeech cal- 
culated rather to create than to compofe divifions. Polybi- 

tjs is of opinion, that he exceeded the inftru&ions he had 

brought 



* Paufcn. Polyb. &c. ibid. 
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brought from Rome, and changed the menaces of the fe- 
nate into abfolute orders 1 5 for he told them, that Rome 
had been long endeavouring to eftablilh a happy union a- 
mong the free cities of Greece, but was at laft convinced, 
that fuch an union could never be cfFe&ed fo long as their 
prefent form of government fubflfted. " Flaminius, faid 
" he, fet your cities at liberty, a bleffing which they might 
" have enjoyed feparately ; but you chofe to form a leag 



a 
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among yourfelves, a league which fhould depend on a 
general aflembly, and be governed by a praetor chofen 
by a plurality of voices. In this you endeavoured to 

fecure your common fafety ; but your precaution has 
only produced troubles and divifions. Your deputies 
do not agree among themfelves ; your aflemblies make 
laws which every particular city will not obferve. 
This obliges you to have recourfe to arms ; and hence 
thefe eternal divifions, hence thefe hoftilities, which 
makes it neceffary for you to be always under arms, 
and to look upon your confederates as enemies. Rome 
is concerned to fee fo many interline wars kindled 
among you, knows the cawfe of thefe evils, and is re- 
folved to put a flop to them. When you are lefs uni- 
ted you will be more happy , and will never be com- 
pletely fo till you make the neceffary feparations. At 
tend then to the orders of the fenate, which I am go- 
ing to declare, and put them in execution with readi- 
nefs. It is the will and pleafure of the Roman fenate 
and people, that all the cities which were not formerly 
of the Achaean league, that is, Corinth, Lacedaemon, 



Argos, Heraclea (B J, and Orchomenos (C ) y be fep 



rated from the general alliance, and governed by their 
*' own laws independently of the confederacy u> \ 

No fooner had Aurelius pronounced thefe words, bur 
the Achaean deputies- without giving bim time to end his T !!! com ~ 

0 ° ' r 1 mwlwoners ill 

Ipeech U fed and in- 

fulted. 

Polyb. legat. 143. u Idem. ibid. Year of the 

flood, 2856. 

Year before 



r 



(B) This city of Heraclea flood in Phthiotis, a province ofch 
Thelfoly, near the pafs of Thermopylae It was called Heraclea 
/ a ^ cllLnea > to diftinguiih it from feveral other cities bearing the 

(C) Orchomenos was one of the largeft cities of Ifceotia, and 
famous for a temple dedicated to the three graces, which was one 
01 the mo a antient and wealthy of Greece. 
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* 

fpeech, left the aflembly, and calling together the peo- 
ple of Corinth in the market-place, acquainted them with 
the decree which the commiflioners had brought from 
Rome. The whole city was in an uproar, and the mul- 
titude, being enraged to the higheft degree, fell upon all 
the Lacedaemonians they could find in the city, and cither 
ftript them or put them to death. Even thofe who fled to 
the houfe of the commiflioners for refuge were dragged 
from thence, and treated like the reft. Aurelius and his 
collegues in vain cried out, that their republic would 
revenge the injuries done to the Lacedaemonians ; the in- 
tenfed multitude was deaf to their remonftrances ; nay, 
they would have treated the commiflioners themfelves in 
the fame manner, had they not faved themfelves by a 

timely flight w . 

The commiflioners on their return to Rome not only 

fet the infults they had received at Corinth in the 
firongeft light, but are faid to have exaggerated them 
beyond meafure 5 they reprefented the tumult, not as a 
fudden commotion, but as a premeditated plot. The fe- 
nate was highly incenfed at fuch proceedings, but thought 
it advifeable to ufe moderation : Carthage was not yet 

nor the two pretended fons of Perfes entirely fub- 
dued ; they thought it therefore neceflary to be very cau- 
tious in treating with fo powerful a republic, as that of 

Achaia, in fo critical a jun&ure. Hence they voted only 

New c«n-. for fending three new commiflioners into Achaia, inftru&ing 
miffioners them to complain in a very gentle manner, and or 
fent into exhort the Achaeans hot to giveu ear to bad counfel, left 
Achaia. ^ ^ e j r imprudence they mould draw upon themfelves 

a war, which it was in their power to avoid by punifti- 
ing thofe who had expofed them to it. The commiffion- 
ers embarked without delav, and after their arrival in 





Peloponnefus met a deputy fent by the Achaeans to 
acquaint the fenate with their proceedings againft Oreftcsj 

but the commiflioners carried him back with them to 

iEgium, where the diet of the nation had been fummoned 

to aflemble. Sextus Julius, a man of great prudence 

and moderation, was at the head of this new deputation > 
when he was introduced to the aflembly, he fpoke with 
that air of mildnefs which was natural to him, feafoning 

his reproches with the moft tender expreflions. " Wee 



v Idem ibid. 
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cxcufe," faid he, " The firft commotions of a multitude 
" led aftray by a miftaken zeal for their country; we are 
" fenfible that the magiftratcs cannot govern them on fuch 
" occafions. If our embaffadors have fufFered any i 

" treatment in thofe blind tranfports, the fault may be 

" eafily repaired. The Romans will be appeafed with ' 

" the leaft figns of repentance. All the fatisfa&ion 

" Rome requires of you is, that you leave Lacedaemon in 
" peace and reftore tranquillity to Peloponnefus x 

Th ese moderate remonftrances, in which Julius de~ c r j to j au8 
fignedly omitted faying one word of feparating any ci- an d Diaeus 
ties from the Achaean league, were received with great ftir up the 
pplaufe by the major part of the aflembly. But Cri- t £* e 



tolaus and Diaeus endeavoured to efface the impreflion 
which Julius's fpeech had made on the minds of the 
alTembly, by infinuating, that it was dangerous to truft 
the feeming moderation of the Romans ; that Rome only 
fufpended her revenge till Carthage was deftroyed ; that 
they would foon fee her legions laying wafte Pelopon- 
nefus, as they had done Africa, and confequently, that it 
was neceflary, to prevent fuch hoftilities, by raifing up 

enemies againft the Romans and utterly deftroying their 
friends. Such were the difcourfes of Critolaus, and Diceua 
in their private conventicles among men of their own 



ftamp and devoted to their faction. But in public they 
fpoke a very different language, and treated the com- 
miffioners with great civility. Critolaus, who was then 



praetor, invited them to Tcgoea to meet an extraordinary 
aflembly, in which the affairs of Lacedaemon mould be 
amicably adjufted to the fatisfa£Uon of both parties. Ac- 
cordingly Julius and his collegues went with the Lacedae- 
monians to the place appointed, where they waited a long 
time for the arrival of the deputies : but no Achaean 
appeared. While the Romans were thus attending in a 
corner of the province, Critolaus was fending exprefles 
from city to city, forbidding them to fend their dep 



to the congrefs. Julius began to be impatient and ex- 
prefs his uneafinefs, when Critolaus came all .along to 
Tegasa, and to the great furprize of the Romans told 
them, that the difpute between the Achseans and Lacedae- 
monians was of too great importance to be decided in a 

private alTembly : that it was neceffary to refer it to the 

T t 2 general 
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general diet, which could not be affembled according to 
law in lefs than fix months. 

Julius was highly affronted at fuch deceitful proceed- 
ings 5 he difmiffed the Lacedaemonians, and returning to 

Rome complained, that the republic had been infuited 
and her embafladors perfonally ill ufed and derided. On 
the other hand, the praetor gloried in having mortified 
Rome in her envoys, and took no one ftep to appeafe her 
wrath. He was out of hatred to the Romans defirous of 
war, but would not commit hoftilities the firft, for 
fear of being cenfured by his own nation. He therefore 




treated the embafladors in the manner we have related, 
ing well appprized, that contempt would as effectually 
exafperate that haughty people as open hoftilities. 

However, Rome was not in hafte to come to an open 
tovoutTin rupture ; notwithftanding the loud complaints of Julius 
vain to bring and his collegucs, the fenate would not refolve on a 

critoiaus to war ^ but contented themfelves with referring the affair to 
rea on. Metellus, who was fettling the province of Macedon, af- 
ter having conquered the two falfe pretenders to that 
crown. The orders fent him were to treat with Critoiaus, 
as of himfelf, in order to bring him to reafon. Metellus 
immediately difpatched four Romans of diftinguifhed birth, 
viz. Cn. Papirius, iEHus Lamia, A. Gabinius, andQ. 
Fannius into Peloponnefus, enjoining them to lay before 
the afiembly of 'Achaia the evils which Critoiaus and 
his partizans were by their rafti behaviour drawing upon 
them. 

In the mean time Critoiaus ran from city to city, 
Simmon ing aflemblies under colour of communicating 
to them v/hat had pafled in the conferences at Tegaea 5 but 
in hit to vent inve&ives againft the Romans, and put 
an odious conftruclion upon all they had done. In or- 
der to encreafe his party, he publiftied an edi&, for- 
bidding all judges to profecute or imprifon any Achae- 
an for debt, till the difpute between the affembly and 
Lacedsemon was at an end. By this means he difpofed 
the multitude to receive willingly what orders he thought 
fit to give them ; incapable of making fui table reflex- 
ions on the future, they fell in with the paffions of a 
madman, who neither lorefaw his own misfortunes nor 
thofc of his own nation. 
His deputies During thefe tranfa&ions the four deputies fent by 

infuited and Metellus landed at Corinth, wheie the -general aflem- 

abufed. bly 



4 
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was then fitting. This new embafly ought to have 

been received with refpe&, as it came from a victorious 

general, whofe army was encamped in Macedon within 
reach of Greece. But Critolaus treated them worfe ' 
than thofe who had been fent from Rome. He would not 
fufFer them to appear before the affembly, but commanded 
them to declare their bufinefs to the populace affembled in 
the market-place. To this factious affembly, confiding of 

artificers and the refufe of the people of Corinth, Cn. Pa- 

pirius fpoke with, at leaft, as much moderation as Julius 

had done before the heads of the nation. His difcourfe 
tended to (hew, that it was theintereft of Achaia to keep 
up a good correfpondence with Rome j he took care not 

to mention the Reparation of Lacedaemon and the other ci- 
ties from the Achaean league. This was interpreted 
Critolaus as a proof of their fear ; and upon this prejudice 
a great croud of artificers fell upon the embafTadors, load- 
ed them with reproaches, and drove them with all manner 
of affronts out of the market-place All the cities of 
Achaia were at that time feized, we may fay, with a kind 
of madnefs, but Corinth was more furious than the reft. 
They were perfuaded, that Rome intended to enflave them 
and abfolutely deftroy the Achaean league, which perfuafion 
made them deaf to all the remonftrances of thofe who dif- 
approved the wild meafures of Critolaus. 

The turbulent praetor, finding all things fiicceed to his 
wifh, harangued the multitude, in order to inflame tbem a- 
gainft fuch of the nobility as refufed to enter into his views. 
He even named two men of unblameable characters, ac- 
cufing them of informing the Roman emballadors of all 
that pa{Ted in the national alTemblies. One of thefe 
name Strategius immediately gave the praetor the lie, and 
fteadily infifted on his innocence. But the multitude was 
for the praetor and Strategius condemned, notwith (landing 
he called the sods to witnefs that he had never difcovered 




any thing tranfa£ied in the afTemblies. This notorious 
piece of injuftice convinced Critolaus that he had gained 
an abfolute afcendent over the people ; whereupon, carry- 
ing his fury to the utmofl extremity, in the fame affembly 
be caufed war to be declared with Lacedaemon, and con- 
sequently with the Romans z . 

Upon the declaration of war the embafTadors parted ; 
Papirius repaired to Lacedaemon to watch the enemies mo- Lcedsemo 6 

T t 2 tions % nians and 

y Flor. inEpit. Flor. 1. 2. c. 16. Paufan. ubi fupra. Orofius* 

&c, 2 Polyb. Legat. 144. Paufan. in Achaic, 
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tlorts ; JElius fet out for Naupa&us, and the other two for 

the camp in Macedon, to excite Metellus not to delay re- 
venging the affronts ofrered to Rome in her embafladors. 
Accordingly Metellus, without waiting for the orders of 
the fenate, put himfelf at the head of his army, and be- 
gan his march towards Achaia, with a defign to enter it by 

Theffaly. 

The cities of Thebes in Bceotia and Chalcis in Eubcea, 
having been difobliged by Metellus fmce his abode in Ma- 
cedon, joined the Achaeans. The inhabitants of Thebes 
had been condemned by Metellus to make the Phocians fa- 

tisfa&ion for the loffes the latter had fuffered by their fre- 



quent incurfions, and moreover to deliver up to the inha- 
bitants of AmphifTa in Locris (D) the third part of their 
harveft, for having reaped the corn of their neighbours as< 
if it had been their own. The inhabitants of Chalcis had 
ravaged part of Eubosa, and Metellus had obliged them to 
make reftitution. Upon thefe motives the two cities en- 
tered into the rafti meafures of Critolaus, and joined him 
with their troops. With fuch feeble aids the Achaean prae- 
tor believed himfelf able to ccpe with the moft powerful 
#ate in the world ; fo far had his rage and hatred againft 

the Romans got the better of his reafon. Both Critolaus 

and Diaeus had been of the number of thofe exiles, whom 
the Romans had kept fo long in Italy in a kind of flavery, 
and were therefore determined to revenge themfelves even 

at the expence of their country. 

Critolaus, being joined by the troops of Thebes and 

bSfcgedby Chalcis, took the field, and marched againft Heraclea, a 
Ach*- city of the Achaean league which refufed to fend its con- 



ans. tingent to the praetor. While he was befieging this 

news was brought him that Metellus was drawing near, 
which {truck him with fuch terror that he immediately 
laifedand Dro ^ e U P tne • fiege and withdrew into Achaia. He might 

the Achaeans eafily have feized the pafs of Thermopylae, and there flop- 

defeated, p C d at leaft, if not defeated, the Roman army. But his 

courage foiled him all at once, and his retreat had all the 

appearance of a flight. Metellus purfued him clofe, an 

at 



(D) Amphiffa ftood on the banks of a little river bearing the 
fame name, and was one of the greateft cities in L ocris. Some 
think it ftood where Solona now ftands ; but Niger thinks, its an- 
tient fituation agrees better with that of a little village now cal- 
led Lambino. 
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at laft came up with him, and routed him. Hiftorians 
have not told U9 the particulars of this battle, but we may 
well conclude that it coft the Achaeans dear, for their ar- 
my was entirely defeated, and above a thoufand of them 
taken prifoners. Critolaus himfelf loft his life on this oc- 
cafion > for he never appealed afterwards, neither was his 

body found in the field of battle : fome fay, he poifoned 
himfelf in fome remote corner of Greece, others, that he 
threw himfelf down from mount Oeta into a marfh and 
ivas drowned V 

It was an eilablifhed law among the Achaeans, that Di<*»s fuc- 
when their prastor died during his office, his immediate pre- i^^ t0m 
decclTor mould fucceed him, and govern the republic ti 1 1 calces great 

the next general aflembly, which met at a ftated time, preparations 
By this lav/ Diaeus took upon him the government of the for tIievvar » 
republic and the command of the fcattered army. But 
fcarce was he invefted with this dignity, when news was 



brought him, that a body of above a thoufand Arca- 



dians, who had joined the Achaeans and after the 
battle retired to Elatea in Phocis, had been all to a 
man cut in pieces by Metellus. This was a melan 



9 



» 



choly piece of news ; however, as he had been th# 
chief author of the war, it behoved him to maintain 
it j he therefore fent deputies to all the cities of Achaia 

enjoining them to raife new troops with all poffible ex- 
pedition, and caufed an edict to be publiftied, in all 
the places that were fubje& to .the Achaean league, to 

this purport.; That no lefs than twelve thoufand flaves 
who had been born in the country, mould be enlifted; 
and that, if it was neceflary, fome of the Haves that 
had been brought from foreign countries, fhould be ta 
ken into the fervice to complete that number ; that 
all thofe who were fit to bear arms, whether in Achaia 
or Arcadia, mould repair to Corinth, and there take the 
military oaths ; that all perfons of fubftance, whether 

men or women, mould bring all the gold or filver into the 

public treafury. This convinced all Achaia of the danger 
that threatned them ; but, as they were embarked in a war 
with an enemy whom they had fo highly provoked, they 
Mindly purfued the mad ifcheme. The cities of Elca, 
MeiTene, and Patrae, were fo terrified, when they heard 

T t 4 that 



* Polyb. Paufan, ibid. 
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that a confular army was coming from Rome, and that a 

conful with new legions was to take the place of the praetor 

Metellus, that the inhabitants gave themfelves up to 

defpair, and either abandoned their country, or laid vio- 
lent hands on themfelves, through fear of falling under the 
conqueror's power. Thefe cities were expofed to the 



firft attacks of the enemy after their landing, 



and 



ex- 



Thebes ta . 



tellus. 



peeked the moft fevere treatment. Some had recourfe to 
the clemency of Metellus, flying to his camp for refuge. 
There they informed againft the moll factious among their 
countrymen, though no enquiry was yet made after them b . 
In the mean time the Roman praetor entered Arcadia, 
ken by Me- and drew near Thebes, which had openly declared for the 

Achaean league. Pythias, the chief magiftrate of that city, 
had ftirred up all the inhabitants againft the Romans, and 
treated with great feverity fuch as were unwilling to enter 
into his meafures; It was chiefly with a view to feize him 
that Metellus turned his arms againft Thebes ; but Pythias 
had retired from his native country with his wife and 
children before the arrival of the army. Moft of the ci- 
tizens had followed his example and abandoned the city, 
which Metellus entered without oppofition. The few ci- 
tizens that remained he treated with great clemency, and 
faved the temples and houfes from being plundered, but 
fet a price on Pythias's head. This mixture of mildnefs 
and feverity was very pleafing to the people, but ftruck 

Megara the maeiftrates with new- terror. From Thebes the Ro- 

fubmits . 




man general marched to Megara, which important poll was 

one Alcamenes, with a detachment of four 



arded 




thoufand men. But the cowardly governor at the approach 
of the praetorian army left the place, and retired to Co- 
rinth where he joined Diaeus, The inhabitants of Megara 
opened their v gates to the Romans, and put them in 
pofleflion of the moft fruitful territory of Achaia, 
Metellus . And now Metellus, feeing moft of the Achaeans ftruck 

with terror and inclined to peace, thought that fuch a fa- 
totreat of z voura ble opportunity of gaining Diaeus and his faction was 



fends new 
deputies to 



teace. 



not to be neglected. 



He had been informed, that the con- 
ful Mummius was charged with the war in Achaia, and had 

already fet out from Rome, with orders from the fenate to 
fettle affairs in Greece 




the deftruction of Corinth. 

To deprive therefore Mummius of this glory, and at the 

fame 



Polyb. & Paufan. ibid 



1 



enemies 




> 
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fame time fave that noble city, he fent new deputies to 
treat of a peace. For this embafiy he did not chufe Ro- 
mans, but three Achaeans of great diftin&ion and credit ia 
their own country, who had taken fanctuary in the Roman 
camp. Thefe were Andronidas, Logius, and Archippus, 
men well affected to the Romans, but ftrongly touched 
with the misfortunes which threatened their country. Up- They are 
on their arrival at Corinth they found the people in general 
inclined to peace, but the praetor and his faction more 
than ever bent upon a war. They were by his order 

thrown into prifon, after he had produced them before th 

affembly of the people and declared them traitors and 
enemies to their country. Neither could lie be prevailed 
upon to alter his meafures, either by the remonftrances of 
Philo, an Achaean of great authority, who came on pur- 
pofe from Theffaly, or by the entreaties of Stratius, a man 
of diftinguifhed merit and his particular friend. In 
of all their efforts the mad praetor fentenced the three 
deputies to die, and prevailed upon the chief members of 
the council, who were devoted to his faction, to confirm 
the unjuft fentence ; nay, they joined with them in the 
fame condemnation one Soficrates, a venerable fenator, whofe 
only crime was his having voted for treating of a peace with 
the Romans. Soficrates was executed a few days after, 
and no kind of torture fpared to extort from him fuch a 
confeflion as Diaeus wanted ; but he maintained to the lafly 
that peace was preferable to war, ar)d this inflexible con- 
ftancy made no fmall imprefiion on the minds of the people. 
As for Andronidas and his collegues, the avaricious praetor 
fold them their deliverance at a great price. A few days 
before, Diaeus had caufed one Phillius and his children to be 
put to death, only becaufe they were fufpeeted of corres- 
ponding with Menalcidas at Lacedaemon, and inclining to 
favour the Roman faction. Thus were the unfortunate 
Achaeans governed by magiftrates, who had no other rule 
of conduct but their paflions, and no other talent for war, 
but a favage fiercenefs, and a blind defire of revenge c . 

An account of the many advantages gained by Metellus 
being tranfmitted to Rome bv one Pofthumius, without 



the general's knowledge, the conful Mummius haftened his 
departure for Achaia, which had fallen to his lot. Why the 
fenate would not fuffer Metellus to finifli a war, which he 

W profecuted fo far, is what we find no where recorded. 

When 



e Idem ibid. 
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When the conful landed the numerous army he brought with 
him, Metellus was advancing to Corinth, with a xiefign to 

ufe his utmoft efforts, in order to bring Diaeus to accept of 
a peace before the arrival of the confular army, and thereby 
deprive Mummius of the glory of finifhing the war. But 
the obftinate praetor would hearken to no conditions how 
advantageous foever, which gave Metellus great concern, 
and made him lofe all hopes of fettling Achaia in peace be- 



The conful 



fore the arrival of the conful. 

Th i s was the pofture of affairs in Achaia, when Mum- 
MMimfaT m ^ us appeared before Corinth with a confular army, confift- 

a i rives in ing of three thoufand five hundred horfe, and twenty-three 
Ye»of the t ^ ou ^ an ^ ^ oot > befidcs a body of Cretan archers, and the 

flood 285 

7 .Pergamean troops fent by Attalus the fon of Eumenes. His 
BcfweChrift firft care was to fend back Metellus and his forces into 

J **' Macedon, left he fhould lhare with him the glory of con- 
cluding the war. He then drew near the city, and encamp- 
ed at the ifthmus of Corinth pofting advanced-guards round 
the town. But as no enemy appeared, the Achaean army 
being fhut up in the city, the Romans ftraggled about the 
fields, and neglected their pofts ; which the Corinthians ol> 

ferving made a vigorous fally, fell upon the legionaries, and 

purfued them with great flaughter to their camp. Thi§ 

fmall advantage encouraged the Achaeans, and infpired Di- 

ceus with hopes of conquering the conful, who on his fide 
did all that lay in his power to confirm him in his foolilh 

perfuafion ; he kept his legions clofe in the camp, and pre- 
tended not to be able to bear the fight of the enemy. Di- 

ceus, now becoming audacious and fure of victory, aflfem- 
bled all thofe who were able to bear arms and formed them 
into a phalanx, which with the auxiliaries from Chalcis made 
up an army equal, if not fuperior, m number to that of the 



Romans. They wanted experience and difcipline ; but Di- 
oeus thought that defpair and the importance of their caufe 

•would fupply that want. He therefore advanced with his 

troops and offered the conful battle, which he declined, in 
order to draw the Achaeans into a valley called Leucopetra, 
at the extremity of the ifthmus which joined Attica to Pelo- 
ponnefus. Accordingly the praetor fell into the fhare, and 
repaired thither long before the conful. Diceus was fo fure 
of victory, that he had invited the women and children of 
Corinth to be fpe&ators from the neighbouring hills of 
the flaughter he was going to make of the enemy ; he had 

alfo ordered a great number of waggons to follow the ar- 
my? 



i 
% 
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my, which were to be loaded with the fpoils of the Ro- 
mans d . 

Never was there a more rafh and ill-grounded confidence. Jk^Ach«- 
The faction of Dioeus had removed from the fervice and J^Mum** 

from the public counfels all thofe who were capable ofmius. 
commanding the troops or directing affairs, and had fubfti- 
tuted in their room others who had no experience in ci- 
vil or military concerns ; the foldicrs had never before feen 
the face of an enemy, and were quite unacquainted with mi- 
litary difcipline ; and neverthelefs the rafh praetor promifed 
himfelf victory, over a confular army inured to the greater! 
dangers. While the Achaeans were thus triumphing in the 




of Leucopetra, and only follicitouvs left the conful 



fliould find means to make his efcape, he unexpectedly ap 
peared with his army drawn up in battalia. He had the 
day before placed in an ambufcade a ftrong body of horfe, 
with orders to fally out in the heat of the action, and at- 
tack the Achaean phalanx in flank. The Achaeans advan- 
ced furioufly, but their cavalry was foon put to the rout. 
The phalanx made a vigorous refiftance > but at length, 
being attacked in front by the legionaries and by the 
cavalry in flank, it was broke and difperfed. The 
flaughter then was dreadful 3 we are told, that the two feas, 
which were divided by the ifthmus of Corinth, were dyed 
with blood. If Dioeus had retired into Corinth, he might 
have held it a long time, notwithstanding the lofs of the 
battle, and obtained an honourable capitulation from 
Mu mmius ; for Corinth was at that time one of the 
ftrongeft places in the world, and the conful's fole aim was 
to deferve a triumph by putting a fpeedy end to the war. 
But Diceus abandoning himfelf to defpair, rode full fpeed 
to Megalopolis his native country, and entering his houfe 
fet fire to it, threw his wife into the flames left me mould 

fall into the enemy's hands, and put an end to his unhappy 
life by poifo 

Af t e r this defeat all things were in the utmoft 
fufion at Corinth. The inhabitants, finding themfelvcs 
without council, leaders, or courage, fled to other places 
for fafety, leaving the city deferted. The gates were o- 
pen, and no body appeared on the walls to defend them. 
The conful hearing this could fcarcely believe it, and fearing 

feme ambufcade. reftrained the ardour of his foldiers, who 



were 



d 



Paufan. ubi fupra. Auth. de vir. illuflr. e Pan fan . itr 



Achaic. Zonaras. 1. 9. c. 31. 
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were very eager to enter Corinth, and enrich themfelves with 



plunder of fo wealthy a city. Mummius was thus in fuf. 
penle for the fpace of three days, at the end of which, after 
Mummh nav ^ n S ta ^en all proper precautions, and narrowly obferved 

enters Co- 

all places, both within and without the city, he entered it at 
rinth, and the head of his troops, and gave it up to the rage and avarice of 
plunders it. fold j ers . The men, who had not been able to prevail 

upon themfelves to forfake their native country, were all 
put to the fword, and the women and children fold for 
. Haves to the belt bidder. Then the town was ranfacked by 
the greedy foldiers ; and who can reckon up the immenfe 
treafures they found ? There were more veffels of all 
forts of metals, more fine pictures, and ftatues of the greateft 
matters in Corinth, than in any city in the world. All the 
princes of EurQpe and Afia, who had any tafte in painting 
and fculpture, furnifhed themfelves here with their richeft 
moveables ; here were caft the fineft ftatues for temples and 
palaces, and all the liberal arts brought to their greateft 
perfection. Many ineftimable pieces of the moft famous 
painters and ftatuaries fell into the hands of foldiers, who 
not knowing their value either deftroyed them, or parted 
with them for. a few drachmas. Polybius was an eye- 
witnefs of the want of tafte in the Romans of thofe days. 
This brave Achaean, upon the firft news that his country- 
men had taken up arms againft Rome, left Africa, where 
he was attending Scipio at the fiege of Carthage, and 
haftened to Achaia to do his country what fervice he 
could. He was in the Roman army when Corinth was 
plundered, and had the mortification to fee the Roman fol- 
diers playing at dice on a picture of Ariftides (E), which 
was accounted one of the wonders of the world. They 
fet no value on that mafter-piece, and therefore willingly 
parted with it for a more convenient table to play upon. 
But when the fpoils of Corinth were put up to fale, Atta- 
lus king of Pergamus offered for it fix hundred thpufand 
fefterces, that is near five thoufand pounds of our money. The 



conful, furprizsd that the price of a picture fhould be 



ried 



(E) Ariftides, who was contemporary with Apelles, flouriflied 

at Thebes about the 12 2d Olympiad. He is faid to have been 
the firft that attempted to°rcprefent the pafTions of the foul in co- 
lours. The piece here fpoke of was a Bacchus, lb exquifitely 

done, that it was proverbially, faid of any extraordinary perfor- 
mance 5 It is as well done as the Bacchus of Ariftides ( u )« 



(11) Plin. 1. 35, c. 4j & 10, 



■ 
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ried fo thought there was fome magical virtue in it, 
and therefore interpofing his authority retained it, notwith- 
standing the complaints of [ Attalus. He was not actuated 
in fo doing by his private intereft, for he did not appro- 
priate it to himfelf, but placed it in the temple of Ceres, 
where Strabo had the pleafure of feeing it before it was 
confutned in the fire which reduced that temple to allies f . 
Mummius was a great warrior, but feems to have had 
no tafte for painting or fculpture; for when he put the 
pictures and ftatues he had taken in Corinth on board the 
tranfports, he told the mafters of the veflels very ferioufly, 
that if any of them were either loft or fpoilcd, he would 
oblige them to find others at their own coft. As if any 
other pieces could have fupplied the lofs of thofe ineftimable 
originals, done by the moft celebrated mafters in Greece s . 
Were it not to be wifhed, fays the hiftorian who has 
tranfmitted this facl: to pofterity, that this happy ignorance 
ftill fubfifted ? would it not be far preferable to that delicacy 
of tafte for fuch rarities which prevails in , the prefent age h ? 
He fpoke at a time when the governors of the provinces 
ufed all manner of frauds and extortions, to enrich them- 
felves and their families with fuch valuable moveables. 

Corinth being thus pillaged, nothing remained but to Corinth £ 
reduce it to afhes, purfuant to the decree of the fenate, which duced <» 
the conful was obliged to put in execution. Fire < was fet to a{hes * 
all the corners of the city at the fame time, and the - flames 
growing more violent as they drew near the centre, at laft 
united there, and made one general conflagration, which is 
faid to have produced that famous mixture which art could 
never imitate. The gold, filver, and brafs, which the Co- 
rinthians had concealed, were melted and ran down the ftreets 

in ftreams. Some of the greedy foldiers in attempting to 

fave part of thofe metals perifhed in the flames. When 

the fire was extinguifhed, a new metal was found compo- 

fed of feveral different ones (F), and greatly efteemed in the 

follow- 



f Strab. 1. 8. p. 381. Plin. 1. 35. c, 4. & 10. Cic. de Offic. !. 
1. c. 76, 77. s Vel. Pat. 1. 1. c. 13. *> Idem ibid. 



(F) Pliny tells us, that there were three forts of Corinthian 

brafs, viz. the red, the white, and that which was of the colour 
of money, according to the different proportions of gold, filver, 

and copper, that were in it ( 1 2 ) . 



(iz) Plin. 1. 7. c, 38. 
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following ages. The walls of the city were demolifhed and 




razed to the very foundations. Thus was Corinth deftroyed 
the fame year that Carthage was laid in afties. By the 
deftru&ion of two fuch cities the Romans intended to 
ftrike terror into the reft of the world, and keep all nations 
fteady in their obedience fo Rome. Corinth was deftroyed 
nine hundred and fifty two years after its foundation by A- 
letes the fon of Hippot^s, fixth in defcent from Hercules. 
Cicero, who approved of the deftru£tion of Carthage and 
Numantia, wifhed that Corinth, where the arts of painting 
and fculpture feemed to have taken up their habitation, had 
been fpared l . 

It does not appear, that the Achaeans had any thoughts 
of raifing new troops for the defence of their country, or 
fummoned an affembly to deliberate on the meafures it was 

neceflary to take. No one took upon him to propofe any 
remedy for the public calamities, or endeavoured to appeafe 
the Romans by fend ing deputies to implore their clemency. 
One would have thought, that the Achaean league had been 
buried under the ruins of Corinth 5 fo much had the dreadful 
deftruclion of this city alarmed and univerfally difmayed 
the Whole confederacy* 

It was now neceflary to determine the fate of theA- 
chaeans in general. As to the Corinthians and fuch fiaves 
as had taken up arms againft Rome, they were all con- 
demned to flavery, and carefully fought out in all the pla- 
ces whither they had fled. After this the whole nation was 
ordered to aflemble in the open fields, where they were 
furrounded by the Roman legions ; and becaufe they were 

all afraid of being involved in one common misfortune, 
proclamation Was made, that only the natives cf Corinth, 
and fuch flaves as had ferved in the troops, mould be made 
captives and be fold. The conful granted the reft of the 
inhabitants of Achaia their liberty, and fold the lands of 
the citizens of Corinth which were in great part purcha- 
fed by the Sicyonians. Thebes, Chalcis, and fome other 

cities, that had joined the Achaeans, were by the conful's 
orders difmantled, Achaia was condemned to pay the La- 
cedaemonians two hundred talents for the damages they 
had fuffered during the war. Soon after ten commiffioners 

arrived from Rome to regulate the affairs of Greece in 
general, and of Achaia in particular, in conjunction with 

the conful. Thefe abolifhed popular government in 

the 




1 Cic. deOffic, 1. 1. c. 35 
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the cities, and eftabl ifhed magiftrates, who were to govern 
each city according to their refpe&ive laws under the fuper- 
intendency of a Roman praetor. Thus the Achasan " 



province 



w «o diflblved, and Greece reduced to a Rxmian P rov i nce >^ 0 e j^ e 
called the province of Achaia, becaufe at the taking ot^ 0 ^^ 
Corinth the Achaean s were the moll powerful people of reduced tc 
Greece. The whole nation paid an annual tribute to Rome, 
and the prsetor, who was fent thither every year, was charg 
ed with the care of collecting it. 

We have obferved above, that Polybius on his return 
into Peloponnefus had the mortification to fee the city of 
Corinth reduced to allies, and his country become a Ro- 
man province. If any thing was capable of mitigating his 

affliction on fo mournful an occafion, it was the oppor 

tunity he had of defending the memory of Philopcemen, 
his mafter in the fcience of war. A Roman out of fome private 
grudge to that great hero accufed him before Mummius, 
as if he had been frill alive, of having been an enemy to 
the Romans, and always oppofing their defigns to the ut- 



moft of his power. What the accufer propofed by this 



new prqfecution was, that all the ftatues and monuments 
re&ed to the memory of Philopcemen in moft cities of 
the Achasan league mould be deftroyed, and his glorious feats 
buried in oblivion. The accufation was not without foun- 
dation ; for as that brave Achaean was a true friend to his 
country, fo he was an enemy in his heart to the Romans, 
being well apprized, that nothing but the abfolute fubjection 
of Greece could fatisfy their pride and ambition. How- 
ever, Polybius boldly took upon him his defence, and re- 
prefentcd him as the greateft man Greece had produced in 
latter times ; he owned, that he might perhaps have car- 
ried his zeal for the liberty of his country a little too far ; 
but that he had rendered the people of Rome confiderable 
fervices on various occafions. The ten commiflioners, at 
whofe tribunal he pleaded fo noble a caufe, moved with his 
reafons, but more with the gratitude he fhewed in defending 
his mafter, decreed, that the ftatues of Philopcemen fliould 
not be touched, and that his monuments mould remain till 
they were over-turned by the deftroyer of all things. Po- 
lybius, taking the advantage of Mummius's good difpofiti- 
on, begged of him the ftatues of Aratus and Achaeus the 

founder of the nation, Which were granted him, though they 
had been already tranfported out of Peloponnefus into A car* 
nania. At the fame time he gave a fignal proof of his difmter 



eftednefsj which gained him as much f fteem among his coun- 



trymen 
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try men, as his defending the memory of Philopcemen. After 
the deftruction of Corinth, the effects of thofe who had been 
the authors of the infults offered to the Roman embaffadors 

were fold by auction. When thofe of Dioeus were put up, 
the commiffioners ordered the quaeftor who fold them, to let 
Polybius have out of them whatever he pleafed, without ta- 
king any thing from him on that account. But Polyb 



refufed the offer, faying, {hat he looked upon it as a very 
difhonourable thing to enrich himfelf with the fpoils of his 
fellow citizens k . 

This action gave the commiffioners fucli an idea of his 
virtue and probity, that, upon their leaving Eeloponnefus, 
they appointed him to vifit all the cities of Greece, and 
every- where fettle the new form of government. A very 
honourable commiflion, which he difcharered both to the 
fatisfe£tion of the fenate of Rome and the people of Achaia 
who erected many ftatutes in honour of their benefactor 
and among others one with this infcription: To theme 



t 



mory of Polybius, whofe counfels would have faved Achaia, 

if they had been followed ; and who comforted her in her 

diftrefs 1 . ' # * 

Mum mi us on his return to Rome was honoured with 

p 

a triumph, which was embellifhed with all the fineft pain- 
tings, and fculptures that Greece had ever produced 5 and 
as he had made an abfolute conqueft of Achaia, he ever 
after bo re the firname of Achaicus. Thusthe Romans deftroyed 
every thing that gave them umbrage, and plundered other 



nations to enrich themfelves ; which was making war 
withftanding their boafted politenefs, after the manner of 
Barbarians. From this time Achaia was governed, like 



the other Roman provinces, by a pnetor fent thither an- 




from Rome, till the reign of Nero, who reftored 
all Greece to the enjoyment of its antient liberties, re- 
ducing at the fame time Sardinia to a Roman province, 
and laying on that wealthy ifland the tribute which Achaia 

had paid m . By this means he favoured the Greeks with- 
out impairing the revenues of the empire. But they did 
not long enjoy the effects of his kindnefs, been fo on after 
reduced by Vefpafian to their former ftate of fubjectio 
This misfortune thzy brought anew upon themfelves 
their domcflic broils and difcord, which could no otherwife 

be compofed, but by depriving them of that liberty, which 

they 




k Polyb. in excerpt, p. 190, 192. 1 Paufan. in Achaic 

» Suet, in Nero. Paufan in Achaic. Plin. 1, 4. c. 6. Eutrop. c. 4- 
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they no longer knew how to enjoy n . Under Nerva fbme 

ihadow at Jeaft of their liberty was reftored to them ; but 
they were ftill governed by a Roman praetor, and alfo in 
Trajan's time, as appears from a letter of Pliny the younger 
to Maximus, who was fcnt to govern Achaia, wherein, 
after having exhorted him to ufe his power with modera- 
tion, he concludes, that it would be barbarous and inhu- 
man to deprive the Achasans of that faint image, that 
ihadow which remained of their ancient liberty 0 . In this 
condition they remained with little alteration till the reign 
of Conftantine the great, who in his new partition of the 
Roman provinces fubje&ed Achaia to the Praefe&us praeto- 
rio for Illyricum. Upon the divifion of the empire, Achaia 
with the reft of Greece fell to the emperors of the eaft. 
Under Arcadius and Honorius all thofe provinces fuffered 
greatly by the incurfions of the Goths, who under their 
king Alaric laid wafte the whole country,, reducing the 
ftately and magnificent ftru&ures, that were then remain- 
ing, to heaps of ruins p . From that time we find no ac- 
count of any thing that paffed among them till the reign 
of the emperor Emanuel or Manuel, who, in the twelfth 
century parcelling Peloponnefus out into feven principali- 
ties, divided it among his feven fons, (tiling them Defpotes 
or Lords of Morea. Its refemblance to the leaf of a mul- 
berry-tree, called in Greek Morea, and in Latin Morus, 
gave occafion to this appellation. In procefs of time thefe 
dynafties were not only beftowed on the emperors children 
and the princes of the blood, but alfo on fuch others as 
had diftinguiftied themfelves in the fervice of their country. 
In the thirteenth century, when Conftantinople was taken 
by the weftern princes, the maritime cities of Peloponne- 
fus, with moft of the iflands, were allotted to the Vene- 
tians. In the fifteenth century Conftantine Dracofes, 
/Defpote of Morea, being raifed to the imperial throne, di- 
vided that province between his two brothers, Demetrius 
and Thomas, beftowing Sparta on the former, and Corinth 
on the latter, Thefe princes falling out and making war 
upon each other, Mohammed II. took advantage of their 
divifions, and, under pretence of affifting the one againft 

the other, ftripped them both of their dominions. Thomas 

fled 

n Paufan. ibid. 0 Plin. 1. 8. epift, 24. p Synefius epift, 
23?. Claudian, in Ruffin, 1. z. 
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jkd to Rome ; but Djemetrius, who hac( implored the af- 

fiftance of the Barbarians againft his brother, was carried 
captive to AiJrianople. The Mohammedans," having thus 
got footing in M°rea, foon drove the Venetians from the 

cities they poffeJTed on the coarr, and made themfelyes ab- 
solute makers of that fruitful province, holding it 
they were in ^he^r turn driven out by the Venetians, i 
der the cbnduc): of Morofini in 1687.''' By the treaty of 

Carlo wits in 1699. the Barbarians yielded it up to the re- 
public of Venice ; but retool; it in 17 15. and in their 
bands it ftill continues, being governed by a Sangiack, un- 
der the ^egler^eg of Greece, who refides at Modon *\ 1 




f - 

1 Vide P. CoronelH defcrizion di Morea, AMandro LocateE 



sraconto della Veneta guerra in levante. 
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The Figures diredt to the Page, and Letter n to the 



Notes. 



A. 



54* 




. ... : War againft the /Btolians, 573, & fe ^ 

BA, a city. in Phocis, by Whom found- Beaten at Caphya, 574. Invite Philip ^to 



ed, 32, & feq. 

Academia, by whom fo called, 129. 
Acarnania defcribed, 81, n. 



their afliftance, 575. J 
war, 577, & feq. Invade Elis, 580. Be- 
trayed tv Aoelles. *8 C & feq. Invade ifEto- 



Acarnaniaris,why called ancientlyCuretes, lia, 587. Lacedaemon, 590. Make 



Si; a. J 

Their character and bravery, ibid. 



# 9 

& feq. 



Jafon out of Theft 



Achceus, the fon of Xuthiis , founder of 
Achaia Proper, 85. 

Achaia, whence fo called, 85. Defcrib- 
ed, 86, Conquered bv the Achaeans, who 



599. Forfake Philip and go over to the Ro- 
mans, 6 1 1 , & feq- Their gratitude to them^ 
618. Fall into new broils, 626. Send de«# 
piities to Rome, 628 1 Reduce Lacedae- 
mon, 629. Courted by feveral princes, 6^0. 
Forced to reftore the Lacedaemonians, 63 5^ 

& feq. Routed by the Meflaqians, ibid. 8$ 
feq* betrayed to the Romans by their de- 



had driven oiit of Argos and Lacedaemon, by puty, 640. Forced afrefh to reftore the Ld~ 



the Dores & Heraclidae, 87, & feq. Divid- 
ed into^twelvfe diftrifts, 88. One of the 



cedaemonians, 641. Courted by Perfes, 644. 
Declare for the Romans, ibid. & feq, Af- 



ffc 



chief great ftates after the Athaeah kague, fift them againft Perfes, 646. Ungratefully 
55 1 - Its extent, provinces, &c. ibid. Laws 

arid governrrient, 352, & feq. Duration, juftice'and cruelty, 649, 650. Obtain' fortie 

few exiles to be reftored. 651. Declare war 



553 



Mad 



It 



various fates fmce, ibid & feq 

Acha?ans* 



aga : nft Pvome, 653. 



Quarrel with 

Make 



Metel 



ancient Grecians, endeavour cedsemonians, ibid* &feq. 
uhder Aratiis to reftore the liberty of Greece, gaiinft tHem, 66 c. Del 
377; The league called by their name 552, lus, 662, 663. By the Roman conftt], 

Made tributary to Rome, 



Wh 



The ftates Mummius 



who accHed to it, 554, &feq. Laws, &c. 670, & feq. Their league diffolved, ibid m 
fit, &fet|. Oppofed by the Laicedsmoni- Achelous river, the fable of, 75, & 76 n m 



> 5 2 7> & feq* Supported by Antigonus, 



Achilles king of Phthya 24. Born a 



517, & feq. s6t. 

Vol, VI. 



Dfefeat the Spartans at Lariffa, 24. His parents, 16, 17* Mad 



V u 2 



invulnerabl 



C 
c 



676 




N 



D 





X. 
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invulnerable by his mother, ibid. His ex- Agafthenes, king of Elis, routed by Oxy* 
ploits before Troy, 25, & feq. Cruelty to lus, 73 



Heftor, ibid* Requited by Paris, ibid. 
Acria, a fea~port in Lacedaemon, 48. 

Acro-Corintfythe citadel of, vid. Corinth* 
Taken by Aratus, 555. 

Acropolis, the citadel of Athens, 127, 
Stormed hy the Ret flans,' 202. 



Age, old, highly honoured by the Lace* 
daemonians, 38 S, & feq. 

Agelas's fpeech to king Philip at Naupac- 
tus, 598. 

Agefilaus, king -of Sparta, his chara&er, 
477. Succeeds Agis, ibid. & feq. Sent ge 



Acrotalus, pripce of Sparta, his valiant heral againft the Perfians, 481. Affronts 
defence ofthat city f 515, Succeeds his fa- the Boeotians by facrificing in their country, 
ther Areus, 518. Slain, 519 4 2 4* . Recalled by theephori, 490. 491. 




A£lai at Athens, whence fo called, 133. Sent againft the confederates, 492. f orces 
Adqltery, howpuniflied by the Athenians, them to a general peace, 493, & feq, In. 

... vades Boeotia, 499. Chofen di&ator, 501* 



ISO, 



/Eacus, king of iEgina, made one of tfee Invades Arcadia, 502. Quells a confpiracy 



three judges of hell, 29, Sen. 



in Sparta, 503. Defeats lipammondas and 



Mttcs, king of Colchis, poffeflbr of the that general is (lain, 507. Defpifed by Ta- 
gohfcn fleece, 20, & feq. 8c n. . His treat- chos, and helps to dethrone. him, ibid, 507, 
ment of the Argonauts, 22, & feq. & n. & feq* His death and chara&er, ibid. 



Porfues them, but is flopped by the barba- 
rity of his daughter, ibid. 



Agefilaus, the uncle of Agis, .helps hitji > 
to reform the Spartan luxury, 520. Made 



jfEgineaas war with Attica, 174. Inter- one of the ephori, 523. Outwits hisne- 
cept their Delphic fhip, 176. Beaten and phew, ibid. 



fubduted by th^ Athenians, 234, 235^ Ex- 



Agefipolis, king of Sparta, fucceeds his. 



pelled theifland, 265. Infeft the Atheni- father Paufanias, 491. Sent againft the 
ans, 340, Infefted by the Spartans, 436, Argives, 493. Againft the Mantineans, 495 



ic feq. 



Reduces the Olynthians to great ftreights, 



JSgium, the affembly of the Achaean and dies of a fever, 497. 



Hates, formerly held there, but removed to 



- the fon of Cleombrotus, chofc 



Argos by Philcpcemen, 626. Made the king of Sparta, 538, 



metropolis of Achaia, 80. 



Agefiftrata, mother of Agis, betrayed 



iEmilius Paulus defeats Perfes, 646. Or- and murdered by Amphares, 525, & feq* 



ders the chief men of Achaia to follow hinjt 
to Rome, 648 

iSSmonia, the daughter of Deucalion, 15, 



ibid. 



the ancient name of Theffaly, reign, 63. 



Agidae, kings of Lacedaemon, from whom 
fo called, 52,64. A lift of them, 378,&.f^« 
Agis, king of Lacedsemon, his fevere. 



invades Attica, 277, & feq. 4.58, 



. </£nefidemus, the brave governor of Ar- & feq. Offers peace to the Athenians, 286^ 



gos, /lain, 613, 614. 



Defeats the confederates near. iVlantinea, 



i^fon, king of Theffaly, the father of 293,294- 463, & feq- His refentment a- 



Jafon, 19. His death, 23. 



gainft Alcibiades, 305 , & feq. Repulfed from 



„i*£th)ius, the fuppofed founder of the E- the gates of Athens, 317, 478. In a fe- 

cond attempt, 3 18. Succefsfwl in his third, 
322, & feq. Invades Argos, and makes a 
truce with, them, 462, 

His 



lean kingdom, 70. 

^Etolia, from whom fo called, 75. t)e- 
fcribed ibid. & feq. One of the three chief 
Gre*k ftatcs after the Achaean league, 551. Elis, 465. 
Aeolian?, great robbers, 78, & feq. & , death, 476, 



& feq. 

Concludes a peace, tbid. 



Invades fc 



57* 



tyrant, 548. 
nians, 548. 



Out-wit and kill Nabis the Spartan 



the fon of Archidnmus, fent em- 



Maffacred by theLacedasmo- 
Infeft the Meffenians, &c. by 



fea and land, 572. 
. iEtolus, the fon of Endymion, king of 



baffador to Philip, 5 1 1 . Succeeds his father, . 
ibid. Beaten by the Macedonians, ibid*. 
His glorious death, 512. 

the fon of Eudamidas, reforijis - 



Elis, 70. Founds the ^Etolian kingdom, the Spartan luxury, 520, 6c feq. Forced 



ibid. Sc feq. 



74 



the fon of Oxylus, where buried, dered, 524 



into a fan&uary, 523. Betrayed and mur- 



Agapcnor, king of Arcadia, one of the 
Trojan chiefs, .12.. 



Agnonides, PKbcion's enemy, put todeath 



37o 



Alcamenes, king of Sparta, 404. Wars 



Agaficles, king of Sparta, vid, Archida-. againft the Meffenians, 405, & feq 



His 



mus, 428. 



character and death; 406. 



Alcibiades 




N 






Alcibiades, the rival of Nicias, his cha- 
fer, a88, & feq. Makes a league with 
the Argives, 290, ft a9>> 



». Makes a 



ifcentintb Melos, 295. Accufed of fa- 
crilege, 297. Retires to Sparta, 298. In 
great efteem there, 299, 4 6 5« Sent i0 ' m ' 
vade Ionia, 305. Forced to retire into Per- 
fia, 306. Cabals againft the Athenian^, 
/M&feq. Recalled thither, 310. Beats *' 
the confederates, 316. Takes Byzantium, ' 



X. 



of impiety z 5 8. Hk philosophy andbanillw 
ment, ibid, n, 

Anaxander, king of Sparta, 418. 
. Anaxidamus, king of Sparta, 418. 
. Anaxandrides, king of Sparta, his cha- 
rafter, 429. 

Ancaus, one of the pilots of the Argo* 
nauts, 21, «• 

Androcles, king of Mycenae, killed in * 



404 



3,8. His triumph, ffi*. ft feq. Stript of 6 

1 - " His retirement and 9 ' J 



Andronidas and his colleagues unjufty coa- 



iis command, 319 
death, 327> & n - 

Aletes, invades Corinth, 45 



Androfthenes defeated by Nicoftratus* 



616. 



4- 



Antalcidas, the peace of 341. Dimonott* 



^leus, king of Arcadia, II. His cruel- ^ tQ ^ qyeekSj ibid \ & m 



ty to his daughter, ibid, & ». 
Alexamenus treacheroufly fent againft Na- 

bis, 547. Aflaflinates him, 548. Maffa- 
cred by the Spa r tans, ibid. 

Alexander the great chofen generaliflimo. 
of the Greeks, 361, & feq. Takes and, 

jacks the city of Thebes, ibid. His friend-, 
ftip to Phocion, 362. 
Alexandria, the temple of at Amyclce, 

49* 

Aliacmon, river in Theflaly, 16. 
Aliphera, taken by Philip king of Mace- 
<lon, defcribed, 58 2. 

Alpheus, the famed river, defcribed, 69, 

Aithea, the mother of Meleager, the fa- 
ble of 78,79, n. 
Ambracia, taken by Philip of Macedon, 

Ambraciots, drive out the Macedonian 

jarrifons, 369 



character, ibid, Sc 494, & n. His faying to 
Agefiiaus, 499* ^ . /, „• 

Antigonus fends his fon Demetrius againft 
the Athenians, 37 X. Deified by them, ibid* 
372. Defeated and killed in Afia, 374.*" 

Invited into Greece by theAchas* 
532, & feq. Invades Peloponnefus^ 
Chofen generaliflimo of the Acha*ans> 

566. Suffers the Argives to be ravaged * 

567, 568. Defeats the Lacedaemonians at 
Selafia, 533. Becomes mafter of 'Sparta, 
569. 

Antiochus, king of Mefifenia, his - cm- 

baffy to the Lacedaemonians, 404,- &*feq« 

the pilot of Alcibiades beaten by: 
the Peloponnefians, 319 



ans, 
5*5 



3 6 4 



Antipater, forfaken by the Theflaliaus, 
Defeated by the confederate Greeks* 
Retreats to Lamia, ibid, . Deafatg 



ibid. 

the confederates, underAntiphalusandMe 



AmornphVctu. breaks toft*.', me., «-? ™f, ^ «** Athens, 



fures, 445. , , . 

Amphares, the betrayer and murderer of 

king Agis, his mother, &c. 524, & feq* 

Amphidtyons, the general court of Greece 
held at Delphos, 30. An inftahce of their 
power, ibid. & feq. Declare Alexander ge- 
neral of Greece, 361. 
Amphilytus's prophecy to Pififtratus, 158* 
Amphipolis taken from the Athenians, 



ibid. Defeats Agis, 511* 

Antiphalus fucceeds his brother Leofthe** 
nes, 3b S« Defeated, ibid* 

Anytus*s treachery to Socrates, 331. & 
feq« 

Apelles's defign of enflavlng the Achaeaiv, 
581, & feq. . Endeavours to difgrace Aratus 
with Antigonus, 583. Obftru&s Antigo- 
nus's meaiures, 586. Condemned and for- 



185. Refufesto return after the Nician g vcn f b y him > 59°- Tyrannifes over th£ 



peace, 288. 
34*. 



Taken by Philip of Macedon, 



Greeks, 592, & n. Put to death, 594* 
Aphydas, prince of Arcadia, his portion, 1 



Afnplifla, metropolis of Qsolea Locr. by 

whom built, 82, & 83, n. Deftroyed and 
rebuilt, ibid, 

Amyclas, king of Lacedsemon, 5 5 , 3? feq 



10 



Apologues, among the Perfian writers, a 
fpecimen of them, 294, 295, 296, n. 
Aratus, the noble deliverer of Gre6ce # 



Ataycte, the city of, defcribed, 49* his charatter, 377, 554, & feq. Rdtorcs 



Taken by the MefiTenians, 42 



1. 



56. 



Amytlean fecurity, a proverb, whence, 



the Athenians to their ancient liberty, tbidi 
The Sicyonians, 554, Joins with the Achae^ 
ans, 555, & n Takes Acro-Corinth, ib 4+ 



Amycus, king of the Berbraces^ over- Oppofes thekjng of iJparta, 527. Invito 



come by Pollux, 2a, n. 



the Macedonians, 53 1+ Betrays Acro-Co-J 



Aoaxagow, Pericles's preceptor accufed 4:iath to then?, 532^ 566. Beaten by tlm 




N 



678 

^22to!iahs 

Apelles, 583, & feq. Cleared by Philip^ 

5S5. Chofen prsetor of the Achs&ans, 595. 



D 




X. 



- > 



r 



Accufed and oppreft by death, ibid* Letter to the Maccab&j, 

this Spartan deputy condemned $f 



ibid. n. 



Difpleafes Philip by 4n honeftanfwer, 601. fcheAchaeanS, 632. Acquitted by the Rtf. 



Retires frpm his court, ibid. Poifoned 



mans 



6 33- 



Phil 



and character, ibid. & feqi 



His funeral honours; 



Argalus, king of Lacedsemqn, 56. 
Argives, antient Grecians; the only ones 



— v , 



his fon poifoned by Philip, 60.3J who came not to the Peloponndflan war; 
Arcadik, . from whom ,fo named, 3. Its ^63. League with AtKens,*$o, & 29-i,».B e . 

feated by the Spartans, 294.. Renew their 
lfeague with Athfens, Hid. Break it, and 
are defeated by therh, $46. By the Spartans, 
384, 4 jo, 434, n. Invaded by them, 462; 



fituation, foil, &C..4. Originand antiquity; 
8v Lift of its kings, ibid. Invaded by the 
Spartans, 504, & feq. 

Arcadians, ancient Greeks, famous for 



paftorals, 4. From rude fhepherds become 4 6 3> Beaten atMantinea,, 463, 564. The 



ffrave warriors, 4, 5 Their religion, 6. 
How and by whom civilized, 4, 5. Theif 



i-eit> vid. fub Argbs, in Vol. V. 

Afgive women, their valbur a 



government, 7.. Kings, 8, & feq. Theii; g^inft the Spartans, 434, 335, n. 



refentme 

34, 425. Beaten by the Spartans, 504 



tiromen great warriors, 5; 



ArgofKip, where built, 17 
Argonautifc expedition, 19, £0, & n. 
Argonauts, their ekploits before they ar- 
rived at Colchis, ic}, 20, Stn. Their ad- 



Areas, the fuppofed founder of the Area- ventures at Golchis, ibid. & feq. In theii 



4ian kingdom, 



4th king of Arcadia; id* 
, Archelaus, king of Lacedaemon, 38 1> & 

feq. 

, Archias betrays Thebes to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, 497. 

• Archidamia^noblefpeech to theSpartans, 
514. Bafely murdered by Amphares, 526. 



return, 22, & feq. & n. 

Argos, city of, taken by the Lacedama* 
riians, 532. By Philip, 544, 614; Given 

to Nabis, ibid. 

Ariftagoi:a$*§ attihfipt to fcohiipt the U- 

C(ft£mohiah$, 43(8, n; & feq. n. 

Ariftides, general of the Perfians, 179 Si 
feq. His cfcira&er, Jg(2. Baniihed, J95, 



Archidamus, king of Sparta, made ge- & % His piety, Moderation on hi* 

recal, 199', Reconciled with Themiftocles, 

203, 204* His bravery againft the Per*- 
fiiins, 210. Chofeh commander, 216. Re- 
gulator of the general tax, 217, 218. His 

character and death, 231, n. Sifeq n. 

Arifto, king of Sparta, 428. Hischa-^ 



jieral of the Peloponnefians, 266, & feq; 
Attempts Piatea, zji. Waftes Attica, 273, 
458, His lucky ftratagem to fave his citi- 
zens, 453. Takes Platea, 45 8, His death, 
ibid* 

the fon of Agefilaus, invades Ar- 




cadia, 504. Gains a noble vi&ory, 505* rafter, 429' 



Succeeds his father, 508. Dies in Italy, 
510, 

the .fon of Eudamidas, king of 
Sparta, 5x3. • j 

IV. his chara&er and reign, 5 13« 



Ariftocrates I. king of Arcadia, flone^ 
for his facrilege, 1 4. 

II. ftonfed for his perfidy to -th£ 



Monument 



Archons, the firft magiftrates of Athens, his infamy, ibid. 



Meflenians, 14, & feq. 425 
ere&ed, with an infciiptio'n to perpetuate 



89* lift of theft mentioned in hiftory, 9 i, 



Ariftodemus chofen general of Sparta, 491 



& feq. Made 
ibid* Solon's 



89. 



Annual* Beats the confederates at Corinth, ibid* 



Ariftodefnus rips open his own daughter* 
By whom chofen, and how, 96, 141. Their 4°9* Chofen king of MefTehia, 410. De- 

A * / * J -r-v ^V*» * f • t A~ A. 



oath, ibid. Office, ibid. 



feats the Spartans, 413, 414. Kills him 



Arcon, praetor of Achaia, a friend to the &lf, 414. 



Macedonians, 644* Declares for the Ro- 

ihidm 



mans 



Areopagus, the great court of, at Athens, 



Their 



By whom inftituted, 116 119 
power, ibid, 8c feq. Diminifhed by Peri- 
cles* Why, 140, j 41. 

Arethufa, the fable of, 69, h. 
Areus, king of Sparta, oppofed by his 
uncle, 513. Invaded byPyrrhus, ibid. Sc 



him 



His 



Ariftodemus, prince* of Megalopolis, cne- 
xny to the Lacedemonians, kills Hipparchus, 

165. 

Ariftogitoh, his revenge againft Hippias, 
169. 

Ariftomehes chofen king of Meflenia, 41S 
His charaSir, ibid. Defeats the Lacedaemo- 
nians, 419. Betrayed by the Arcadians, 4 20 *' 

& feq. Harrafltes the Spartans, 421. Ta- 
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en prifoner, 4* 2 « H ? s wonderful efcape^ 
)htd. & (eq. His.death, 426, & n. 

f r Ar'j^omca, prieftefs of Delphos, prophe- 
cy againft tjbe Athenians, 197 



A trye pole of the Athenian citizens, 245^ 



)Jony 



The caufes 



Arne, Boeotians driven out of it by the 254, & feq. 



of the Samian war, 247. Befiege and take 
Samos, 251, & feq, Affift the Corcyreans* 



^heffalians, '25, & & feq. 
' Arfaphernes, Perfian general againft the 

Athenians, 178. T&fpoufes Hippias, arid 

frould force the Athenians' to receive him, 

* jjlrtayftes, impaled for facrilege, 221 



the Corinthians, 25 5. Engage in the Pe- 
loponnefian war, 264, Their fleet againft 
the Greeks, ibid* Yifited with a grievous 
plague, 266, 269, 277/ A^Tift theLeon* 
tines in Sicily, 277. Take the ifland of 
Sphafteria, 281. Defeated in Bceotia, 285. 
Arts, diffouraged by the Spartans, 39.0. Make a truce with the Lacedemonians, 280. 
Afpafia, Pericles's miftrefs, lier chara&er, Peace with theip, 287, & f?q. A league 
248, Sen, , Accufed of impiety, 257, & with the Arrives, 290; & 291, n. Bea- 



258, n. Acquitted, 259 

i Aftyochus' reveals the ' treachery of th^ 
Athenian general, 306 



ten by the Lacedaemonians, 293, 8s feq. 
War againft Perdiccas, 294. Send a fleet 
into Sicily, 297^ Which 



Atalan'ta's bravery in hunting the Calydo- e d, 302, & feq. New war with Sparta, 

nian boar, 77, & ». ? 304. Eftablifli an oligarchy, 307, & feq. 

1 Athens, defcribed, 127, & feq. Its va- Oppofedby the army, 310, & feq. Beateni 

rious fates, 131, n. Government after So'- atfea, 313. Defeat the Peloponnefians at 

Jori, 134. 135 >& feq- Deftroyedby Mar- Samos, 314. Gain a double viftory, 315, 

donius,, 210. Rebuilt by Conon, 337. For- 316. A third at Samps, 318, & feq. Their, 

tified, 213,214, &feq. Twice _ attempt- ingratitude, to. their victorious generals, 319, 

tempted by the Peloponnefians, 317, 318, & f e q. Beaten by Lyfander, 321. Reduced 

& feq^ Taken by the 'Lacedemonians, 322, ibid. & feq. Fall under the government of 

& feq.' Garrifoned by the 'Macedonians, 365, thirty tyrants, 322. Refcued by Thrafv- 



&feq. ByCafander, 371. 
{ Athenians, their ftate under their archons, 
89, & feq. Cy Ion's infurre&ion puhiftjed, 
ioo/& s feq. Driven out of Salamis by the 



ijrlegarenlians, 102. Expiated by Epimeni- fea, 344. Make 



bulus-, 325. Make 
monians, 326, &feq. A new peace with 
them and Perfia , 341 . Declare war againft 
the former, 34*, &feq. Defeat them .-at 



^es, ibid. Recover Salamis, 106 , & feq. 

Divided into three parties, 13 !• Settled into 



orders- by §olon, 132, & feq. Altered, ibid. 



346. Succour them againft the Thelpns, 

ibid. &feq. League with the Arcadians, 

The Macedonian war. 



ibid/* Sparing of their freedom, 135, 
^heir magiftrates', 134, & feq. Inferior 
courts, 144, & feq. Enflaved by Pififtra- 
tus, ^51, & feq. "Vainly * try to dethrone 
Jiiffl, 156, & feq. Their great veneration 
to his memory, 166. Turned into the great- 
eft deteftatiori, 170. Their tribes increaf- 



347> & feq. 



Make peace with the revolted confederates 
250. Afiift the Phocians againft the holy 
league, ibid. & feq. Defeated and fubdue$ 
by king Philip, 3 59, & feq. Make great 
rejoicings at his death, 361. Renew thi 
war againft the Macedonians after Alexan-* 
der's death, 364, & feq. Make 



i& from four to ten," 171. Invaded by the five peace with Antipater, 365, Their baf^ 
tacedamonians, ibid & feq, & 45 6 - D efeat ingratitude to Phocion, 369. Decree him 
the^otians and Chalcidians, 173, Waral a brafs ftatue, 376: Reduced by Caffander, 
«^n..u.2ir T J - J — J - Their abominable flattery to Antigo- 

Ingratitude toDe- 



gainft theiEgineans,i74,& feq. Invaded and 

diftreffed by Darius, 1 178, 8? feq. s Gain a 
compleat: viftory over him by fea and land, 



37 1 



&c 



282, 183. Prepare againft Xerxes, 196. 
Foffake their city ^nd country, 199 
feat the Perfian fleet, 204, &feq. Court- 



De- 



& feq, J Acquire the & 133, it. & feq. n. 



Reduce 



ifti. 



ed by Xerxes, 267, 
fovereignty 4 of the fea, 204 
th<S thafians, ii6l Affift the revolted E- 
S^ptians and LacedsemoAians, 229. De- 
ft^t 1 the iEgineans, : and Corinthians, &c. 

AtTanagra, 235, &feq. To- 
tally defeat the Thebans, &c. 237, & feq. 
Make an advantageous peace with Perfia, 
240. Defeated in Bceotia, 244, & feq. muraj 

*4akc a truce with th? Lacedsmonians, ibid. ans. 178 

***** ■ * *■ • . . r • j . • . . > € 9 * 



metrius Phalereus, ibid. And to the fon of 
Antigonus, 374, & feq. To Aratus, 377* 
Reftored to their liberty by him, ibid. 
Athenian citizens, how admitted, 132, 



Atimos infamy, a punifhment at Athens, 



Attalus, king of Pergamus, joins with 

the /Etolians and Romans againft the Ache- 
ans, 604, & feq. Takes Opus, 606. Forced 
to quit it, ibid. Invaded by king Philip, 
6io« - 

Attica, invaded and facked by the Perli- 



enunence 



Forfakcs 



t 

* 



/ 
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* 

JForfakcn and ravaged by the Perfians, igq 

Invaded by the Peloponnefians, 264 & fec^ 
The reft, Vide fub Athens and Athenians/ Butes burns 
Auge, princefsof Arcadia, put to death, felf in it, 225. 

II, Sen. 



X. 



US. 



lawt concerning . there 

city of Eion, and him 



Byzantines beaten and fined by the Athe* 
Augeus, king of Elis, his famous ftable nians, 3 14.' Enter into a confederacy a- 



cleanfed by Hercules, 68. That fable ex- 
plained, 71. Outedhis kingdom by Her- Relieved hy Phocion, 358. 

cules, ibid. & feq. His end, 72. ** 



Philip 



Aurelius Oreftes, Roman deputy, his 
haughty fpeech to the Achaeans, 656, 8s 
feq. Images them againft the Romans, 657, 



318. 



Byzantium betrayed to the Athenians, 



C. 



& feq 



Autefion, king of 



runs mad. 



office 



671 



Autochthon, what, 3. The fecond or 
der bf the Athenian citzens, 132, 
Axius, river, in Theflaly, 16* 

Axones, who they were, T26. 



Califto, daughter of Lycaon, deflower- 
ed by Jupiter, 10, & feq. The fable of 
her, tbid. 

Calixenus ftarved to death at Athens> 
320. 



king 



cas, io# 



portion of Azan, il 

B, 



187. 



for his 



general of Athens, killed at the 




fiege of Potidea, 256. 

Callicrates, Achaean deputy's treachery to 
Acchiadae, kings of Corinth, whence country, 640. Chofen praetor, 642. 
fo called, 39. Seize on the Corinthian A Aave to the Romans, ibid. Informs a 



government, ibid. &feq m 



Bacchus, iow worfhipped at Elis, 67, & countrymen, 050. 



gainft all his rivals, 648* Detefted by hi* 



Bafileus, the fecond magistrate of Athens, 



90. l\ 



Callicratidas, Spartan general, his fuccefs 
againft the Athenians, 469, &feq. Slain, 

ibid. 



Bafilipotamo* or royal river, Vide Eu- Callimachus, AthenianPolemarchus, kill 

Marathon, 183, 

Califtratus, Athenian General, his char 



iotas, 46* 

BafiliiTa, who, 14^. 

Battus, cured of his hammering, 19, n. 

Beans, how ufed in voting, 136. 

Bellerophon, why fo called, 42. Sub- 
dues the Solymi, 43- And Amazons, 44, 



rafter, 343. 



iEtoiia 



the foreft of, ibid. 
Caflander, fon of Antipater, obftiu&ed 
Succeeds lobafes in~Lyda, ibid. His 'fetal by Polyperchon, 369. Subdues the A the 



end, ibid. Why 
43 



nians, 37c, & feq. 
373 



Demetrius 



Bias, fetches Iphiclus's oxen out of Thef- Cafior and Pollux, their fabulous original', 
ialy. 18. n. 58, n. Bring their fitter out of Aphidne, 



fir 



Eium,,a city of Doris, 85. 
Boar Calydonian, hunted, 5 



Mon 



59, Their other exploits and death, ibid. & 

feq. & n. 

Cato's pleafant fpeech to the fenatein fa* 



Bceotia, invaded and plundered by the A- vour of the Achseans, 652. 

-nians, 237, & fed. By the Lacedaemo- Cauloniates join in the Achaean league, 



jaians, 499, & feq. 
Boeotian war, 499, & feq- 



55* 



Gecropes, the firft tribe of citizens at A 



Eaotians, make a vain effort to eftablifli thens, 132. 
a democracy, 28 s. Refufe the Nician peace, . Celibacy, how punifhed by the Spartans, 



M 



356* J 

359 



againft him, 



His 



Brafidas, general of Sparta, fent to affift 



Macedon 



tica, 4 ".9. Mortally wounded, 287 



In At- 

His 



chara&er 



Corinthian 



3 8 5- , 
Cencherea, one of the two fea-ports of 

Corinth, 36, & n. 

Centaurs, whence the fable of them, 18, 
Sen. Their luftful attempt, ibid. 

Cephalgia taken by the Athenians* 
265. By the Romans, 627. 
Cephifus, river in Phocis, ^9' 

* 

Ceramicus, 




D 
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r;68:t 



Ceramicus at A'theris, iza 



y~Qes\Setva fetch'd out of hell by Hercules, fcentinto Attica, 274. 

■i 



1 

general 6f the Pelopbrinefiaii de 



4M 



Cleomenic war, the caufe of .it, 562* & 



Ceres civilizes the Athenians; 56, n. & The fuccefs of it, ibid. & feq. 



0. 




Ch^b 



herftatue in Arcadia burnt, 13; 
5, Athenian general, his cha- 



racter, 343- Oppofes the Spartans in Boeb- fidas, ibid & 459. 



Cleon, an Athenian orator, fent to take 
Spha&eria, 280^ Makes a defcent into 
Thrace, 2S7. Defeated and killed by Bra- 



His brave death and 



ibid.- Defeats t 
Slain in Thrace, 

,chara&er, 348. 

*. Chalcafpides, whence fo called, 578. 

Chares, Athenian general, expedition of 
Chios, 348. Repulfed by'theByzantines^jr. 

Charilaus;, king of Sparta, his birth, 379* 



h 1 



ihed with 



Cleondrides's treachary 
death, 456. 

- CJeonymus cabals againft his nephew A- 
reus, 513* 

Glebphon affaffinared at Athens, 320^ 



Clinias, king of Sicyon, killed, 554V#« 
Clitor, king of Arcadia, Jo 
380^ Difcomfited by theTegean women, 14, Clyfthenes, head of the Alcmaenian fac* 



401, 4 02 ; 
Chelonis, h£r filial diety, 522* 

jugal, ibid, 

^ Children, Solon^s laws concernir 
123 



3$ 
Con- 



tion, 171. Banifhed, z£/<f. 

Clytemneftra, her fabulous birth, 5&,tf# 

Coin of Iron, invented by the Laicedaertio* 
nians, 392. . 

Conon fucceeds Alcibiades, 319, 1% vicr 



Chios, revolts from the Athenians, 3 0?, torious, /£/z/. Beats the Lacedemonians, 320^ 
Makes a frefh confederacy againft them^S. Engages thePerfians on the fide of theAthe- 
4 Chlorians, outwitted by Sous, king of nians, 336. His fuccefs in it, ibid. &feq 



Sparta, 63, 64 

: Cimon ch'ofen admiral of Athens, 224. 



Defeated by Lyfander, 470* Returns^ to 
and rebuilds Athens, 337. 



His chara&er, ibid. & feq. Conquefts in Coos, confederates againft Athens*,- 3480 



Cyrus, 226, & feq. Reduces Cherfonefus 



Corcyra, invaded by the Corinthians* 



and the Thafians, 227, & feq, Affifts theLa- 254. The dreadful fedition of 275, & feq.4 
^cdaemonians, 229, 454, Tryed for treafon, & 28 1. 



233, & feq. Baniflied into Cyprus, 234; 



Corey reans, a colony of Corinth, 2^3, 



His fervice repulfed by the Athenian general, Their war with theEpdamnians, ibid & fec[. 



236, Recalled, 239, Mak 



to Cyprus, ibid. His death and charadter, nians, ibid. 



Treachery to the Athenians and Laceda?mo~ 



340,. & 241,. n. 



Corinth, defcribed, 34, When and btf 



. Cinado ? s confpiracy difcovered, 482 & n M whom founded, 39. Subdued by the He- 



& feq, n % 



raclidse, ibid. The whole duration of its 



, Ciffidas, general of the Gauls, affifts the government, 41. The kings, ibid. & feq* 



Spartans, 504. 



Citizens Athenian, Solon's laws concern- Why 



Corinth, the city of, by whom built, 34. 



Why 



ingthem, 122. Very few in Athens, 133. ibid. Defcribed, 36. Its fituation, opu 



How admitted, 132 



&c. ibid. Buildings, 37, & jeq*. 
Befieged by AgefilausV* 49 3 • Surprifod by 



Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, 497, In- Aratus, 555. Accedes to the Achceatf 

Yades Bceotia, 500* Slain at Leudtra, 501. league, ibid. & feq. Taken and burnt* by 

II. depofes and fucceeds Leonidas, theRomans, 669, &feq. 
522* Banifhed, 523 



Cleomenes I f king of Lacedsemon, in- 
vades Athens, 171. 

er, 4.70. War with the 



Argives, ibid. & feq. His interview with 



Corinthian order, whence fo called, 37^ 

— metal 669, & 

1 

Corinthians given to traffic, 36, 38* 
Their character, 



antiquity, government, 
and kings, ibid. & feq. Subdued by- the 
Ariftagoras, 432, & 437, ». & feq. n. Runs Dbres, 45. Invade Corcyra, 254. Eng^g* 
mad, 433. Kills bimfeif, 176,433, &c. them at fea, 255. Their politic treatment . 

the fon of Leonidas, 527. Op- of their prisoners, 276, & feq. Refufe theu 

pofes the Achaeans, ibid. Reftpred the Nician peace, 287 Join with the Achaeans, 

Spartan .glory, ibid. & feq* Kills the 555, & feq. Affront the Roman deputies,. 

66 r. Subdued and fold for Haves, 669, &fe * , 

Corinthus, whofe fon he 



ephori, 528. Invades Achaia, 531. Takes"; 



Argos, 



Harraf- 



532. Megalopolis, ^33. 

feth Antigonus, ibid* Defeated ly him, 
Hid. His fad end, 534.. Vindicated againft 
folybius, &c* 534, n. Sc feq* n< 



was, 35, 6c n m 
Cowardice, how punilhed by the ■-• theni- 



ans, I22t 



Crateficka 



I 
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Cratefidea, queen of Sparta^ her love to 

x country, 528, 532. 
Creon, the fame with Glaucus, 42, & n. 



Delium, the battle of, 285. ' . * 
Delos, treafure plundered byPericles,*?^ 
Delphi, or Delphos, the city of, defcrib- 



the firft archon at Athens, 90. ed, 39, &feq. Its i mm enfe riches, 30. 



Cretan laws and polity, 380, 



the, oracle of. how difcovered, 30, 



Critias, one of the thirty tyrants of A* and temple- of, defcribed, 29, &feq. 



tfaens, 



lies 



323. His treachery to Therame- 
ibid. To Alcibiades, 328, n. 

inflames the 



Critolaus, Afchaean pretor, 
people againft Rome, 659, & feq. 
clares war againft them, &c. 663, 
feated and killed bv Metellus. ibid. 



De- 
De- 



Crotoniates embrace the Achaean league, 368, 369* 



befieged by the Cyrreans, iojjt 
Defended by all the Creeks, ibid. 

Delphinium, a criminal court at Athens, 
144. 

Demades, his bold fpeech to Philip, 360, 
He and his fon put to death by Antipater, 



55* 



Cryptia, a barbarous Spartan cuftom, 396, 



& n 



Curetes, Pleuronians fo called, 79. 
Cyllene mount in Arcadia, 10. 

Cylon'sinfurreftion at Athens, 100, &feq« 372. & feq 



Demarchi of Athens, their office, 143, 
Demetrias, a city in Thefialy, 17. 
Demetrius Phalereus made' governor of A- 
thens, 371. His great kindnefs to the A- 
thenians, ibid. 



Ungratefully put to death, 



Cynegyrus, the Athenian, his fignal bra- 
very, 183. 

Cynics, whence fo called, 130. 

Cynorta, king of Lacedaemon, 56, 

Cynofarges at Athens,* what, 130. 



— PoliorCetes invades Athens, 



Deified by the Athenians, 372. 



Initiated 

in the myfteries/of Ceres; 374 Forced out "of 
Greece, ibid. Repulfed by the Athenians, 
ibid. His generofity to them, 375. Hit 



Cynofureans, a colony of the Argives, attempt againft Sparta, 519, 



64. Banifhed by the Lacedaemonians, ibid. 



Cypfelus, king of Arcadia, kills the ty- Sparta, 655. 



Democritus, p:a?tor of Achaia, invades 



Myc 



*3 



a Lapitha, becomes king of Corinth, 



40, &feq. &41, n 
Cyrbes, what, 



126. 



j 



the fountain of ibid. 



Demoi at Athens, what, 132. 
Demophon, king of Corinth, 44, 
Demofthenes made admiral of Athens, 
27 8 • Fortifies the promontory of Pylus, 
279. ^ Defeated atDelium, 285, Sent in* 
to Sicily, 300. Taken prifoner by the Sy- 



Cyrrha, the fea-port of Delphos, 33. racufians, 302, Put to death, 303 



territories 



& feq. 



35* 



His firft Philippics, 353. Cowardly 



Cyrrheans attempt Delphos, punifhed, flight at the battle of Chseronea, 359* De- 



I09, & feq. 
Cythaeron mount in Phocis, 29, 



an% 
45*. 

D 



Cythera, ifland, taken by the Atheni- 

282, & feq. Filled with toeffenians, His chara&er and writings, ibid, n &feq« n< 



rnanded to be delivered up by Alexander 
362. Fined andimprifoned for bribery, 363 

./Eg 



Aduchi, their dignity, 186, 



Saved 



Damaratus, king of Sparta, 430* 
Depofed by his collegue, 431, Retires in- 
to Perfia , ibid. Sends notice to Sparta of Diacrii, one of the three contending par- 
'the defigns of Xerxes, 436. His anfwer to ties at Athens, III. 



Dercyllidas, general of Lacedaemon, his 
fuccefs againft the Perfians, 48 1. 
— — noble fpeech to Pyrrhus, 513a 
Deucalion, king ofPhthia, 15 
from the flood on Parnaflus, 29. 



Xerxes, 439 



Diseus, Achaean praetor raifes new troubles 



Damocles' s fur prizing L chaftity, 373, 374. in Achaia, 654, & feq. Inflames the Achas- 

5* ans againft Rome, 659, & feq. Affumes. 



Maeedon 



Daulian women unnatural repaft, 33, n. the government of Achaia, 663,. His edift 

i/aulis, a city in Phocis, 33, Remark- to the Achaean cities, ibid. Cruelties, 66$# 

able for its taii and ftout inhabitants, ibid. Rafh confidence, 666, 667. Defeated by 

Decelea, the caftle of, feized by the La- Mummius 



cedaemonians,. 300. Fortified, ibid 



Deianira princefs of Scyrus, debauched c adians, 14. 



Diana, Hymnia, worfhipped by the Ar- 



by Achilles, 25 



the daughter cf O.Eneas, rrarried 



Diafia, a feaft of the Athenians, 10 U 
Dinocrates, head of the MefTenian 1 



to Hercules, 77. Her fatal jealoufy and bels, 634. Beats the Achsans, ibid. Kills 



duth, 57> 5 8 > n 



himfelf, 637 



Diomedon 



\ 




N 



D 




Diomedon unjuftly. put to death, 32,0, & 

jfeq. His fpeech to the Athenians, ibid. 

Diophanes, Achaean praetor, invades Mef- 
fene, 6*5* Elis, ibid. Recalled by Flam- 
jninius, ibid . 
Diopithes's oracle againft Sparta, 478, & 



X. 



Ells, kingdom, fo named from Elifha 




66. Its fituation and extent, ibid. 



By 



whom founded, 70, Kings, &c, ibid. & 
feq. Ruined by war and peftilence, 74, -. 

■ — the metropolis of that kingdom, 

97- 



n* Elplnice, fitter and concubine of Cimoq, 

Dodona, the temple of plundered and 189, & 241, n. Her bra ve fpeech to Peri- 



burnt, 578. 

Dolopes, where fituate, 16. 

Donetz, or Little Tanais river, 443. 
* Dorians, where fituate, 83, & feq. In- 
vade Peloponrefus, 84. 

Doric dialeft and order, 84, Sen. 



cles, 252. 



v 



fctft 



faftion in Sicily, 277. 



Doridas, king of Corinth, invaded by the 
Dores, 45* 

; Dorimachus, a famous ^tolian robber, 
$72. Invades . Epirus, 578. Theflaiy, 

588. 

Doris, its fituation, names, &c. 83, & 

feq. Invaded by the Phocians, 454- 

the metropolis of the Dorians, by 

whom built, 84. 
Doryffus, king of Lacedaemon, 65 



Draco, archon of Athens, gives that ci- 98, 1 16. 



Empiramus, takes Era ;by treachery, 

4*4 

Endius, Lacedsem. Propofai for peace 

rejefted by the Athenians, %i6, 

Endymion, king of Elis, 70. The fable 

of him, ibid. 

Epaminondas, oppofes the Spartans in Bis 
otia, 499. Defeats them, 500, & feq. In- 
vades Laconia, 502. Rebuilds Meffene,' 
503. Breaks into Peloponnefus, 504. Fruf- 
trated in his attempt againft Sparta, . 506, 

Againft Mantinea, ibid. Beats the Lace- 
daemoniansbut flain, ibid. & feq* 

Epeus, king of Elis, the fuppofed con- 
triver of the Trp}an horfe, 70. . 

Ephetae, the court of, their power, &c*> 



tya body ot laws, 97. 
death, ibid. His laws 
Solon, 115. 
Drefs, how regulated 

387. 

Drunkennefs, abhorred b 

»ians, 387 



His chara&er and 



Ephialtes head of an Athenian party., 230 



abrogated by His character, ibid. & feq. Affaffinated, 




Lycurgus, 



& 



ifland 



E, 



234. 

Ephira or Ephyrain Epirus, ancient name 
of Corinth, 34. 

Ephori of Sparta, by whom inftituted, 
411, & 412, n. Their office, &c. ibid* 

Become tyrants, 527, & 528, n. Mur- 
dered, 539. u: 

Epichnemidia, whence fo called, 82* 
Where fituate, ibid. 

Epidamnians, a colony of Corinth, 253* 




Arthquakes in Greece, fufpend the Pe- Affifted by them, ibid. & feq. 



loponnefian war, 277, 278 



Epidaurus, a famous fea por inLacedae- 



Eating, how regulated by Lycurgus, 386, mon, 49. Invaded by the Athenians, 294, 
Echemus, king of Arcadia, affifts Atreus * Epimenides, a great diviner, expiates the 



againft the Heraclidae, 11. 

Echmis, king of Arcadia, affifts the Mef- 
fenians againft the Lacedaemonians, 14. 

Ecclefia, the grand court of Athens, 134* 
Its power, 1 £5. 



Egiftines, of Sicily, fuccouredby the A- fo called 141. 



Athenians, &c. 102. 

Epiftates, his office at Athens, 136. 
Epizelus, a ftrange ftory . of him, 

184. 

Eponymos, the archon of Athens/ why 



thenians, 295 & feq. 
Elatea, taken by king Philip, 358. 
Elatus, the prince of Arcadia, fettles in 
Phocis, 10. Founder of Elatea, 32. 

JEleans league with the Athenians, 290, 
& 291, n. Quarrel with die Lacedaemoni- 
ans, 461, Invaded by them, 465. make trayed by them, 423, & feq. 



Epytus, I. king of Arcadia, bit to death 
by a Viper, ix« 

II. ftruck blind for his prefumption, 

is* 

Era, fortified by the Mefien'ans, 421. 
Befieged by the Lacedaemonians, ibid. Be- 



peace with them, ibid. 



Eleus, king of Elis, gives name to that of Arcadia, 10. 



Erato, a nymph, mother of Azan king 



kingdom, 71, & n. 



Eretria, taken and deftroyed by the Per- 



Eleufians, murdered by the 30 tyrants, fians, 179. 



3*5 



Eretrean 






N 





prifon 



31a 



Ergatai, Athenian Craftmen, fo called, cynthus, 626. 



X. 



his Roman garifon, 619, Returns to Rome* 
ibid. His fpeech to the Achasans about 



?3*- 

- Erigon, river in ThefTaly, 16. 

Erineus, a cny of the Dorians, 8{« 

Eftates, law at Athens againft diffipating 
them, 121. 



63. 



Fleece, golden, what, 20, tf. 23, * « , 24. 
Flutes, a martial inftrument of Greeks* 



Fortune, the temple of, at Elis, 67. 



Eubcea, invaded by the Athenians, 173. Fountain of the Horfe, Vide Pegafus, 



Perfians, 178, Athenians, 244, Revolts 34. 
from them, 313. Joined to Boeotia by an Funerals, Solon's laws concerning them, 
iflhmus, 315. Taken byth e Spartans, 478. 122, How performed to theflain at Athens 



Euclidas, defeated at SaJafia, 570. 

Eudaaidas, prince of Sparta's ill fuccefs 
in Thrace, 497. Succeeds Agis, 512/ 



265. Hpw regulated by Lycurgus, 384 



^tolia 



^ Eyephnus's treachery, caufes the Mefle- 
jiian war, 403. 

Eumenes's alliance rejedied by the Achse- 
ans, 630. 

• Eunonqs, king of Lacedgemon, 65, K-ill- 
ed, ibid. 



Euphaes, king of Meflenia, invaded by 



G 



Eorgoi, Athenian farmers fo called, 



Glauce, the fountain, 



• 

why fo called, 



4z> 



Glaucus, king of Corinth, 42. 
Gnefios, among the Athenians, what, 



the r Spartans, 405, & 
410 




His death, 



132 



Gold mines feized by the Thafians, 227, 



Euratus, Achaean deputy's fpeech to jhe 



& feq. 



fleece. Vide Fleeqe, 20, n> 22,} 



or 



Eutotas, founder of Lacedaemon, 46, 

a famous river of Sparta, 48. 
. Euribiades, Spartan admiral, furprizes 
the Perfian fleet, 443. Obtains the prize 



n. 23, n. 



11. 247. 



Sj> 



Gorgo, queen of Sparta, her character,: 

Gqrgophone, daughter of Peneus, mar- 
ried Oebalus, king of Lacedaemonia, 56. 

Gorgopus, Spartan general, beaten and,; 
killed in <32gina, 340 



Greece, contended fpr by the gods, 35 



Eurymedon, Athenian- general fent into ' & n . The reft vide fub Greeks. 



Sicily, 284. Slain at Syracufe, 301. 



Greece, theftatesof, engage in thePelo- 



Euryfthenes, and Procles, joint kings of pD nncfian war, 263, & feq. Vifited with 



J/acedaemon, 51* 

Eurythus, king Oechalia, robbed of his 
korfes by Hercules, 56. 



fJ43> n. 

Eurypontidae, 

Eurytionidse, 



dreadful earthquakes, 277, & fpq. Ths? 
Nician peace, 287. New disorders after it,^ 

288. Divided between aviftocracy and oli- 
a blind Spartan, his brave death, garchy, 345, Its various ftates after the 





Achaean league, 346. Makes a new peace, 
ibid. Throws off the Macedonian yoke af- 
ter Philip's death, 361. And after that ofV 
Alexander, 364, & feq. 

Guardians, Solon's laws concerning them, - 

121, 

Gylippus, general of Sparta, relieves Sy-* 
racufe, 300. His fuccefs in Sicily, 466. 
Takes the Athenian generals prifoneis, 302 



*Eafls and public meals, by whom regu- Whether chargeable with their death, 303, - 



n. Baniflied for theft, 472. His charadler, 
ibid. 



whence fo called, 64. 
Exe. cifes in Sparta, how regulated, 39 X, 

feq, • ' 

Expiations, to whom afcribed, 103, 



F. 



lated, 142. 

Flaminius Quinct. Roman general fent 
againft the Spartan tyiant, 542, Treats 
With him, 544. Bring? the Acbseans over 
to the Rorcans, 611. Makes a vain at- 
tempt on Corinth, 613, A /hameful alliance 



Gylus, flain by the Locrians, 492. 
Gythians, fubdued by the Lacedaemoni- 
ans^ 47, 48. 

Gytbium, afea-port of Laceda?mon, 4$* 



■with Nabis, 615. Peace with Macedon, By whom buWt, jbid. Sen.: Taken and 



617. Caufes the univerfal freedom of burnt by the Athenians, 238. By Nabis 
Greece to be proclaimed, 618 , Withdraw 



5*5 



Ha? 




N 



D 




H. 



X. 



Hypatfia, metropolis of Theflaly, 17. 




» 1 





JEetcs 

ion. 2, 



Armolycus, an Athenian, his bravery 

againft the Periians, 210. 
Harpalus, bribes the Athenians to proteft 

him, 3 6 3* 

Harpyes, a fabulous kind of birds, 2.1, n f 
Hecatomphonia, what, 423. 

Hegefandrides takes Eubsea, 468* 

Heireffes, Solon's laws concerning them, bans, 500. 

117. 

Helen, the fatal Grecian beauty, her fa- boar, 2t, n. 



Medea 



len fleece, %o 9 

Gets it from 
d. Banifhed Theffaly by Pelias's; 
Goes to Corinth, 42. Marries 



Glauce, ibid. His death, ibid. 



#ifts the The 



Iclmon, an Argonaut killed 



Wild 



bulous birth, 5^ 
Heltea, court'at Athens, 145, & feq. 



— v 

Ino, her cruelty and fate, 37, 
Intaphernes, one of the feven Perfian con- 1 



38, « 



fielice, metropolis of Achaia Propria, 88* fpirators, 96, & feq. Put to death by Da 
Helicon, mountain in Phocis, 29. 



rius, 102. 



cities, 25, & n. 



Greek Iole, princefs of OEbalia, ftolen by Her-' 



enflaved 



the La- 



cedaemonians, 47 s 48. Their grievous pu- 
nilhment, 49, & n. Miferable flavery, 
396, n. &feq. n. Rebellion, 453. But- 
chered by Nabis, 543, 

Hellas, Elis, whence fo called, 66, 



cules, 57, n. Given to his fon Hylliis^ 
58, n. 



Ion, 

Gives t 

87, His death, ibtd. 



iEgial 



Ionian fadlion in Sicily, 277* ' 
Ionians, driven out of Achaia > 87, & 



Heraclea. a city in Theflaly, 657, n. feq* Retire into Attica, ibid. 



Befie 



Iphi 



Hcraclidse, fubdue the Corinthians, 39. rafter, 337. 



And the whole peninfula, ibid. feq. 



Rhodes, 339 



Athenian general, his cha 
Succeeds Thraiybulus againft 
Falfely accufed by the Peril 



Hercules, lofes his boy Hylas in the Ar- an general, 345. Raifes the fiege of Co- 
gonautic expedition, 20, n. His revenge a- ' rinth, 493, 

gainft the king of OEchalia, 56. Againft , Jphitus, prince of OEchalia, killed by 
Hippocoon, king of Sparta, 57# Leaves Hercules, 56 
that Kingdom in truft of Tyhdareus, ibid. 
Kills thefons of A#or, and dethrones Au* 
geas, 72. 
58, & n. 

Hermae of Athens, defaced in one night, 
296- 



king of Elis, reftorer of the OJym-? 
pic games, 74, 

Hislaft exploits and death, 57, Irens in Sparta, their office, 389. 



Ifagoras, head of an Athenian fa&ion, 
171. Affifted by the Lacedemonians againft 
his rival, ibid. & feq. Retires into the ci- 



Hetfeia, in Euboea taken by the Atheni- tadel of Athens, 172. Its befieged and 



forced to furrender, ibid. 

Ifthmian games, their origin, &t % 37, 

Iftiaeotis, part of Thefialy, 15. 
Ithome built and fortified, 407* Taken 
by the Lacedaemonians, 425. Seised by 
the Helotes, 454. 

ther the eldeft, ibid. His cruel reign, 167, Julius Sextus, Roman deputy's fpeccK to 
& feq. Expelled, 168, & feq Retires the Achaeans, 658, 659. Outwitted by 
toSigeum, 175. Cabals with the Perfians, Critolaus, ibid. 
77- His dream and death, 184, 185, & 



ans, 244. 

Hippadatelontes, fecond rank ef Atheni- 
ans, 115. 

Hipparchus, the fon of Pififtratus, 16 J. 
His reign and charadler, 162, &feq* Kill- 
ed by Harmodius, 165. 

Hippiasi the fon of Pififtratus* 161. Whe- 



1 



Hippocoon, king of Laceda^mon, killed 

Hercules, 56, &feq. 

Hippocrates, the father of Pififtratus, 
262, 

Kippothous, king of Arcadia, 12. 

Homer's writings found by Lycurgus, 
3<>i. 




Abda, the mother of Cypfelus, faves 



Horfes 



inTheflaly, 18. 



Hyampolis, the battle or, 27. 

Hyanthidas, king of Cortiitji, invaded by 
toeDores, 45, 



him fronc the Bacchiadce, 40,41, 
Labotas, kin^ of Lacedarinon, wars a- 
gainft the ArgivcS, 64. 

Lacedaemou, the* fon of Zwol?.s, 46. 
The fuppcfeJ Ton of Jupiter, ibid. & 11. 

Laced^moiv.u, whence fo called, 45, 46^ 
Why called i]eca:oRipo;i:>, +7,*'. Described, 

4;& feq. lis government, dura:ion, 51, &c. 

Iviu^, & icq. Why ar.srwards called 



* 4 



686 




N 



D 




X. 



m 

Bgidae and Eurytiontidae, 64. The reft, 

Tid. fub. Laconia, &c. 
Lacedaemonians engage the ftates of Greece 



299 



Killed at the fiege of Syracufe, ibid, 
Lampfacum, taken from the Athenians* 
321 



againft the Athenians, 263. Make a truce Lands, how divided by Lycurgus, 384, 

with them, 279. Fre/h overtures of peace, Lapithae, where fituate, 16. 

286 End in a truce, ibid. Followed by Lariffa, a city in Theffaly, 16. Gives 
the Nician peace, 287. Break it, 288. 



Beaten by fea and land, 315, 316. Re- 
duce f the Athenians, 32 j, & feq. Make 
peace with them, 341. Subdue the The- 
baic and other ftates, ibid. Renew the 




ibid. 



627. 



Las attempted by 



Lacedaemonians 



Laws, how enafted at Athens, 138. 



war, 342, &feq. Defeated at Naxufe, 344. Law-fuits, how carried on at Athens, 
jftt Leucades, ibid. Their kings from Ly- J44, & feq. 



curgus down to the Achaean league, 378, 
379. War with the Meffenians, 403, & 

feq. Argives, 408, Defeated by Arifto- ftancy, 167, & feq. 



difcouraged by Lycurgus, 393, 
Lerena, Athenian courtefan's great con 



demus, 4*3> 414- Ey the Meflenians, 
419! Reduce thera toflavery, 427. De- 
feated at Thermopylae, 441, &c n. Prepa* 

rations againft the Perfians, 444, & feq. 
Defeat them by fea and land, 445, & feq. 



36. 



of the 



fabulous 



Le.ex, founder of Lacedaemon, 46. 
Lemnos* ifland in the -/Eeean fea. 



"The Athenians, 47c. Their decree againft bitanted by Amazons, 20, n* How taken 



them, 47 1* War withPerfia, 480. Difcover 
a conf piracy, 482. Make a general peace, 
495. Grow haughty by it, 496, & feq, De- 



by the Athenians, 191, n. 
Leo, king of Sparta, 428. 
Leohidas, kine of Sparta* 



feated by theThebans at Leu&ra, 500, 501, gainft Xerxes, 437, & feq* His brave an- 
Defeat the Arcadians, 505. Thebans, 507, fwer to Xerxes, 440. His gallant death, 

His body abufed by him, ibid* # 

II. introduces Juxury into Sparta, 
Depofed, 522. Reftored, 524, 



441 



Suffered to alienate their lands, 520. Re- 
flored to their ancient government, 529, 
530, & feq. Defeated by Antiochus at Se- 
lafia, 533, & feq- Subdued by the Mace- 
donians, 538. Chufe two new kings, ibid* To Aratus, 588, Forgiven, 590. Raifes 
& feq. Defeated by the Achasans, 541. a tumult at Corinth, 591. Is put to death. 



519 



Leontius,jtreachery to the Achaeans,587, 



594 



Leofthenes, general of the Greeks, de- 



Jufiaved by Nabis, ibid. & feq. Plunder- 
ed by the iEtolians, 548. Join with the 

Achaeans, ibid. Go over to the /Etolians, feates Antipater, 364. 
549 

Acba?ans, 599. Join with the Romans, 



th 



Make and break the peace with the of Lamia, 365. 



Leotychides I. chofenkingof Sparta, 176* 

ibid. Withdraw from the Achaean league, Puts au end to the Perfian war, by a com- 
627. Reduced by by Philopaemen, 629. plete vittory, 210, & feq. 
Send denudes to the Roman fenate, ibid. & 

A. J 

Reftored to their laws, &c. 



feq. 



634. 



Complain to the Romans againft the Achae- 



II. raifed to the crown of Spar 
ta 43 1. Triumphs over the depofed king, 



ibid. 



aus, 654, Reiaiburfed by order of the fe- exile, 453. 



Mycale 



Dies in 



aate, 670. 



the fon of Agis, owned by his 



-Lacharis, feizes the foveHgnty of A- father, 476. Excluded the fucceflion and 
thens, 375. Depofed by Demetrius, ibid. his private eftate, 480. 



Laconia, the ancient name of Lacedae- 



Lcfbos, ifland, revolts from the Athcni 



mon, 45« Its fituation, extent, 47, & feq. ans, 273 



Soil, &c. 50. Government under a mo- 
narchy, 51, &feq. Biarchy, 52, Invad- 
ed by the Athenians, 238. Divided by Ly- 
curgus, 384. By the HeLtes, 454. The 
reitvid. lub Lacedaemon. 

Laconic ftile, what, 390. 

Lais, an extravagant Corinthian Harlot, 
37, 

Lajus king of Elis, 74, & feq* 



Leucopetra, the battle of, 666* 
Leudtra, the battle of. 500. 
Leuftrum, a city of Laceda^monia, 50* 
Liches, a noble Spartan, difcoyers and 

carries off Oreftes's bones, 12, 13, 
Lilea, a city in Doris, 85. 

Locri, Ozolae, Locri Epicnerridii, and 
Locri Epizephyrii, where fituated, 82* 
Lccris, how divided, 82. Plundered by 



Laujachus, Athenian admiral, expedition the Athenians, 238. Invaded by thePho- 



againft Heraclea, 285. Made -ilcibiades's cians, 488. 



colleague in Sicily, 296. His character, 



.Lycasum, at Athens, 129 



Lycaeuns * 




N 



D 




X. 




•* lyceuns 
famous pil 



a mountain in Arcadia, 14. A Befieged by the Lacedemonians,, i&id & 



Lycao/i, 
6 tf. 



why fo called, 5 



of 



feq. 



Marathon 



defcrih 



Second king of Arcadia, ed, ^83, &feq. 



f 

o fi # His numerous iffue, & ». 

Cities built by them, ibid* n 



Marcius 

Theffaly, 644. 



Achaeans 



Lycomedes, general of Arcadia, killed, fend fuccours to Appius, 645. 



502 



Mardonius 



Lycortas, Achxan praetor's fpeech to the je&ed, 208, & feq. Defeated and killed 



ftates, 63 1. Revenges Philopcemen's death, by the Greeks, 2 10 



637 



Lycofura, by whom built, 9, 

Lycurgus, king of Arcadia, 11. : 

the famed Spartan lawgiver, re- 



Marriage 



385 



regulated by Lycurgus 



Meander, a river in Phrygia, 497, 57 
Medea, daughter of JEetes, procures J 
fufes the crown, 53. 379. Retires into exile, fon the golden fleece, 22. Why fuppofed 



ibid. New-models the government, 
381. His laws, 383. Approved by 
Delphic oracle, 382* Why not wri 
396. His death and honours, 399. 



54, 

the 



a private man chofen, king of Megacle 



an inchantrefs, 20, n. & 22, n. Her cruel- 
ty to her brother, 22. Revenge on Pelias* 
24. Banifhed to Corinth, ibid. The fad 
effe&s of her jealoufy there, 42. 



Sparta, 539. 
Obliges the 



Meffenians 



Macedonians 

to i*Etolia, i 



derates, 101. 



condemned 



540 



Hi. 



J 



Lacedaemonian general invades comfited, 158. 



Obliges Pififtratus to retire, 156. 
with Pififtratus , ibid. & feq» i Dif- 



Meffenia, 588. 
» Lycus, the court of, 145. 

Lyncaeus, the fon of Aphareus, famed 
for his keen eyes, 60. Killed by Pollux, 
ibid. 



Megalapolis built by the Arcadians, 502* 
Taken and ruined by Cleomenes, 566, 

Megalopolitans, fent to beg Antigonus's 

afliftance, 564* 



Megapenthes 



Ex 



467. 



Lyfander, Spartan admiral, bis chara&cr, changes it for Argos, 627. 



Set 



Menelaus 



tyrants over Athens, 322, 471. Under- of Sparta, 6r, 62. Dethroned by Oreftes, 



mines Tiflaphernes, 467. Attempts the 
fovereignty of Greece, 469. Defeats 



62. 



Meg 



Befieged by the 



the Athenians at fea, 321,470.. Demo- Athenians, 284, & feq. Relieved by the 

lifhes the walls of Athens, 471. Outwit- Laeedsemonians, ibid. Fortified by Phori- 

ted by Pharnabazus, 474, & feq. Accom- on, 238. Taken by the Romans, 664. 
panies Agefilaus intoAfia, 482, &feq. En- Megareans outwitted by the Athenians, 

deavours to raife an infurre&ion, 484, & 107. Beaten out of Salamis by them, ibid* 

485, n. Sent againft the Phocians^ 489, Revolt from them, 243. Join in the Pelo- 
Killed before Haliartus, ibid* 



one of the Spartan Ephori, of- 
fers arhetra for a new partition, 521. Re- 
jected, ibid* 



fonnefian war, 263. Rejeft the Nician 



487. 



peace, 

358. Subdued by the Romans, 664. 



Athenians 



M. 

MAcedonian war, 347, & feq. 
Macedonians, their war with the 
Athenians, 347, & feq. Divided into two 
factions afcer the death of Antipater, 369. 

The reft, vide fub Philip, &c. 

Machanidas, feizes on the Spartan crown, 
54°- Defeated and killed by Philopcemen, 
54*. 

Macra-Stoa, of Athens, 130. 

Magnefia, part of Theffaly, 1 5. 

Malea, a promontory of Laceda?monia, 
48. 

Mantineans league with the Athenians, 

2 9°* & 291, n. Expelled their city by 

the Lacedemonians, 496, Rebuild it, 50a, 



Mel 

the famous boar, 



of Calydon, his hunting 



& n. 



Falls i 



love with and 



77 > 

marries Atalanta, ibid. 

The fable of his birth, and ueath, 78, 
79, n 

Melitus, the falfe accufer of Socrates, 
331, Hated on that account by the Athe- 
nians, 335, 336, n. 

Melos, ifland, taken by the Athenians* 
295. 

Menalcidas, why accufed to the Romans, 
653. Acquitted by Diaeus, 654. Breaks 
the truce with Achaia, 656, Kills him- 
felf, ibid 

Menelaus fucceeds to the Lacedemonian 
crown, 61 , & feq. 

Mercury, where born, io> 



Meffen 



ian 



688 

Mefleman war, the 6 

Second war, 418, & feq. 




N 






Meteliu 



403 
his good of- 



Philppcemen, 636, Pumfhed by his fuccef. 



/ 637 
r * Myles, the fan of 



fices to the Achaeans, 655. To the Lace- Myrmidons, where fituate, 16, Why 
daemonians, 659. His deputies affronted by lb called> ibid* 



the Achaeans, 661. Defeats them, 663 « 



Myronides 



Mega 



His of- 
Ma- 



cedon<, 666. 

Metoicoi, 
• Miltiades, 



feq« 

N 



againft 



N. 



uelty 



the Lacedaemonians, 541, & feq. To 



Perfians with a fmall army, 583, & feq* the Argives, 615. Treachery to* Philip, 

His fpeech to Callimiachus^ 181, & feq. ibid. Defeated by the Achaeans, 6a 1, & 

Unfortunate expedition againft Paxos, 188, feq* Takes Gythium, 622, HarrafTed by 

& feq. ■ *" % " " ' ' ' ~ 
&feq. w 

• Mina, its value, 113 



His death and .defcent, 189, & n. theAchseans, 623, &feq* Defeated; ibid* 



./Etolians 



Mindarus, Peloponnefis 
ed and killed, 316, 468. 



Naupa&us, taken by the Athenians, 238. 



Given to the MefTenia 



155 



Minerva 



At Tegea, 11. That of brafs built by Caf- Agefilaus, 509, n. 



the peace of, 599 

Ne&anebis, prince of Egypt, Affifted by 



tor and Pollux, 59* 
Minoas, ifland, take 

• Mitylenians invaded 
274. Succoured by the Peloponnefians, 
ibid. Reduced, 275.' 

Money, defpifed by the Spartans, 392* 
' JWorea,- whence fo called, 673. 

Mortgages, how made among the Athe- 
nians, 113, 114* 

Mourning, how regulated by Lycurgus, 

384. 

Mummius, Roman 



Nemea, a River in Peloponnefus, 616, 



by the Athenians, ed by Centaurs, 16. 



Nephele, mountain in Theffaly, inhabit 



conful, fent againft 



Neptune's famous temple at Corinth, 37, 
& feq. At Sparta in form of a grotto, 48, 
n. At Athens, 128. 

Neflus, the famous Centaur, killed by 
Hercules, 57, n. His revenge, ibid. & feq. n. 

Nicander, king of Lacedaemonia, his 
reign, 404. Wars againft the Meffenians, 

ibid. & feq. 

Nicanor, Caffander's eeneral over the A- 



the Achaeans, 664,'& feq. Blockades Cor- thenians, 369. 



infh, 666* Defeats the Achaeans, 667. 



Nicias, Athenian general, his difpute 



Takes and plunders Corinth, 668. His ill with Cleon, 280. Takes the ifland of Cy 
tafte of architecture, 669. Triumphs at thera, 283. Gives name to the Nician 
Rome, 672* 

Munichia, afea port in Attica, 130, 



peace, 28 7 . Oppofes the defcent into Sicily, 
A 296. Sent general thither againft his will, 



prophecy concerning it fulfilled, 103. Gar- 
rifoned by the Macedonians, 366. Taken 

by Demetrius Policertes, 372. Garrifoned to death by the Syracufans, 303 
by him, 376.- Sold again to the Athenians, Nicocles, tyrant of Sicyon, expelled, 554 



ibid. Ws ill fuceefs at Syracufe, 300, & feq 
Forced to furrender to Gylippus, 302, Put 



377 



Munichian 

Murder* b 



140 



Mufeu 



Nicodromus, Athenian general, invades 
iEgina, 176. 

Nicomedes, Spartan* general, brings tbe 
Phocians to reafon, 455. Defeated at Ta- 



triusy 376- Re-fold to the Athenians by nagra, tbtd. 



y 39 1 



Diogenes, 377, 

Mufic* admired 

Mycale, the bat 
: Mycena, Meflar 
. dssmonians, 404, & feq. Subdued, 418, 



Nicoftratus, baftard of Menelaus king of 
Lacedaemon, 62, 

-'• r^r. Achaean pr22tor, defeats the Ma- 
cedonians at Argos, 6x6. 

Nile a taken from the Athenians, lo2# 



& feq. 



Recovered under Ariftomenesj 419. Re- taken and fortified, 275 



Betrayed by Ariiioc rates, 420, & feq. In- 
fRrved bv-the Lacedaemonians, 429, 



Nomothetse, at Athens, their office, 143 
Nomophylaces, their office, ibid. 



Mycenians, Meffenians, expelled Pelo- Nothos, among the Athenians^ wliat, 



ponnefus 455- • Rebel againft the Achseans, 
634, Rout them, ibid. & feq. Poifon 



132 



Ny&imus, king of Arcadia^ io r . 



Oaths, 
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Aths, how taken by the Athenian ma- 
giftrates, 141, 145, 146. 

Oebalia, one of the ancient nannies of La- 
cedaemonia, 47 >n. & 56. 

Oebalus, a Spartan Tradefman, fets up 
one hundred Tripods at Ithome, 414, 
• Oibazus, killed by the Athenians, 212. 

Olenus, in Achaia Propr% by whom found-, 
ed, 86. 



P; 




city 



ibid* 



Olympiads, the computation of r 68, 69, 



Olympian temple at Athens, 129. 

by whom inftituted, 



Aches, Athenian general, takes Mity- 
lene, 274. An Jnftance of his greit 
humanity, 275. 

Paiemon, the fable of, 37, 38, n> ■ 
Pan worshipped by the Arcadians,. 4. His 
temple at Tegea, ibid* & fecj. Why wor- 
fhipped by the Athenians, 179. 

Pantheon at Athens defcribed, 129. 
Parabafton, the court of, its office, 145* 
Paralii, one of the three contending fac- 
tions at Athens, in. Defire a mixt go * 

vernment, ibid. 

Parents,Solon's laws relating to them,I2I 
Parnaffus, mountain in Phocis, 29- 



• Olympic games, 
461, 462, n. Reftored, 68. 



Defcribed, 



187. 



Miltiades 



Rarthenise of Sparta, whence fo called, 



ibid. Forbid to the women, 69, n. 417. Forced to retire into Italy, ibid* 



Olympus, mountain in Theffaly, 16. 
Olynthians 



Mace 



Found Tarentum, ibid. 

Parthenion of Athens, J02, n. 129. 
Patrons of Athens, their office, 132. 



don, 356. 

Olynthus, the republic of, why oppreft Paufanias, king of Sparta, envies Lyfan- 
by the Spartans, 496. Subdued by Poly- der, 326. Makes 



biades, 498 



Maccabee 



to 



him, 517, & n. 

Oplitai, Athenian foldiers, fo called, 132, 
Opoes, a city in Locris, Opuntia, 82. 



the 



fc ». 



Oreftes comes to the Lacedaemonian crown 



Spartan general, his untimely 
haughtinefs, 216. Made general of theGreeks 
againft Xerxes, 444. Defeats the Perfians, 
445. Rewarded with the tenths of the 
fpoii, 448. His great moderation, 447* 
Goes againft the Phocians, 490. Degene- 
rates, 450, Starved to death. 452. 

Pediaeu one e( the three Athenian fac- 



in right of his mother, 62. Accufed of tions, 117 



parricide, ibid. Dies in Arcadia, 12,62. 



Pegafa, a fea-port of Theffaly, 17. Fa 



His bones wonderfully difcovered by a Lace- mous for the building of the Argo, ibid. 



dawricnian, 12, 13, n. 

Oreum, a chief city in Eubea, betrayed 
to the Romans, 6o6, 



the gulph of, ibid. 

Minerva 



42, Sc n. 



Ornytion, the fon of Sifyphus, king of Pelafgia, of Theffaly, 15% 



Corinth, 42. 

Oropus, revolts from the Athenians, 308. 

Orpheus goes to the Argonautic expediti- 
on, 22, 23. n. 



Pelafgiotis, part of Theffally, 15. 
Pelafgus, why furnamed Antochton, 3. 

the firft king of Arcadia, 8* 
Tafon 



Offa, mountain in Theffaly, inhabited by fleece, 19. His treachery, 23. Death, 24. 



the Centaurs, 16. 
Oftracifm, how performed at Athens, 

1 93> & 194* »• 



Pelion, mountain in Theffaly, 15. 



Peloponnefian war, 
& feq. The nations engaged, 264, 



of 



Othryades, the only furviving champion Peloponnefians bring their fleet againft 



of Sparta, 408, & 409, n. 
Othrys, mountain in Theffaly, 16. 
Oxen, a famous breed in Theffaly, 17* 
Qxus, river in Scy thia, 44 1 . 
Oxyllus, the three-eyed gen^a* ui 
Heraclidae, whence he was. 73. Made 
of Elis, ibid. & feq. 

Ozolea, part of ancient Greece, 75. De- 
fcribed, ibid. & 80, n. 

Osoleans, whence fo called, 82, Blend- 



Xerxes to Salamis, 202. Their flight ftopt 



&c 



Make 



j 



into Attica, 264. 



Oxyllus, the three-eyed general of the Defeated before Pylus, 279, Make peace, 

Break it, 288, & feq. pinpointed 

Victorious at fea, 



287 



by the Perfians, 311 



Defeated at Samos, 3 14* By fea and 



3*3 

land, 3iS> 3 l6# 
concluded, 341 



The peace of Antalcidas 



with the Locriajis, ibid. Send a colony Pelops's coming into Peloponnefus, jo § 

Wto Italy, ibid. kine of Pifa, ibid, 



5 



Vei, VI, 



Yy 



Pebeiis 
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Peneus, fiver in Theffaly, 16. 



in a new war, 604. Defeated before Ells 



Pentacofiomedimni, made the firft order 605. Makes a fecond peace with-iEtol 



of Anthcnians, 115 



&.c. 609 , 610. Breaks it, 610. Forfaken 



Pericles the fon of Xanthippus, head of by the Achaeans, 613/ Invades their coun- 



the Athenian fa&ion, 229. His chara&er, 



try 



z 



230. Outwits the Lacedaemonians at Me- Nabis, 614. 



bid. Takes Argos, and gives it to 



gara, 243 



Reduces Eubea, 244. His fe- the Romans, 617. 



with 



vere ordinance againft the Athenians, of Philobafilei at Athens, their office, 143, 



blood, ibid. Punifhed, 245 



His 



Philomel, the fable of, 33, & n. 



great attachment to Afpafia, 247, & feq, & Philopaemen, general of the Ach^eans, 
Reduces the Samians, 251, & feq. His his charafter, 606. Valour at the battle 
funeral oration for the flain, ibid, dets of Selafia, 569, 570. Defeats the Lace- 



Thucydides to be baniflied, 257. Accufed 



Mantinea 



Kills Ma- 



of divers crimes, 259, & feq. Acquitted, chanidas, ibid. & 609. His noble fpeech 

His conduft at the opening of the Pe- to the Achaean ftates, 621. Defeated 'at fea 

loponnefian war, 264. His family vifited by Nabis, ibid. Beats him at land, 622% 

with the plague, 270, Dies himfelf of it, Harrafies the" Lacedaemonians, ibid. Sc feq« 



271 



His character, ibid. & feq. Sen. 



Defeats Nabis, 623. Some lignal inftances 



the fon of the former, unjuftly of his generofity, 624. Brings the Lacedae- 



put to death, 320. 

Perinthians befi 
don, 357. 



Mace 



monisins into the Achaean league, 548, 624, 
Made praetor of Achaia, 626. Wars againft 
the Lacedaemonians, 628, & feq. Subjects 
them to the Achaean laws, 629. Marches 
againft the rebellious Meffenians, 634, Ta* 
His letter to the Achaeans, 643. Reje&ed, ken prifoner by them, 635. Poyfoned, 
644. Defeated by the Romans, 646. 



Macenonia 



Courts the Greeks againft the Romans, ibid. 



Perfians, defeated at Salamis, 204, & 
feq. 

Phalerum of Athens, 130, 
Pharfalian plains, where fituate, 16. 
Phenaus, lake in Arcadia, 4. 
•Phidias, the Athenian ftatuary, condemn- 
ed, 257, 



636. His murderers facrificed at his tomb, 
638. Other funeral honours, ibid. ^ § 

Philofophers banifhed Athens, 373. Re- 
called, ibid. 

Phineus, a blind foothfayer, infefted with 
Harpyes, 21, n. Rid of them by Heresies, 
ibid. 

Phliafians, oppreft by the Lacedaemonians, 



Phidippides's vifion of the god Pan, 179. 496, Reduced by Agefilaus, 498. 



Phocianwar, 350. 

defpair, a proverb, whence, 2f« 

Phocians difcomfit the Theflalians in fe« 



Maced 

nians, 347, & feq, Corrupts the Greeks 

with his gold, 351. Seizes the ftreights of 
Thermopylae, 353. Subdues the Olynthians, veral encounters, 26, 27, & feq. Con- 
3 ;6. Puts an end to the Phocian war, ibid, demned by the Amphi&yon court for facri- 

ledge, 30, & feq. Invade I. ocris, 488. 
Phocion, general of Athens, his chara&er, 



Befieees Perinthus 



and Byzantium, 357. 

Invades 



Driven away by Phocion, 358 
Phocis, ibid. Defeats the confederates at 
Cbaeronea, 359. Murdered, 361. 



354 



Relieves Byzantium, 358. 



Careft 



by Alexander, 362, & feq* ByAntipater, 



the fon of Antigonus, his mode- 365, & feq. Put to death by 



Athe 



ration to the revolted Spartans, 538. Bea- 



370. His burial, honour, Sccibid, 



ten out by Lycurgus, 539 



Aflifts the A- 



nians, 

Phocis, defcribed, 29. 



chfcans, 577. Defeats the Eleans, 578, & 



feq. Takes, and gives Pfophis to the Achae- the Phocians, 29. 



Phocus, the fon of Ornytion, father of 



ans 



580* Ravages Elis, ibid. His kind- 



the fon of /Eacus, king of 



nefs to the Achaeans, 581. Impofed on by Phocis, ibid. 

Apelles, 583. Befieges Paleis, 586. In- Phcebidas takesthecity of Thebes, 497* 



iEtolia 



Takes Therm*, 588* Killed, 499. 



Inyades Lacedaemonia, 591 



fedition at Corinth, 59 2 * Makes a truce 



Appeafes a Phreatum, an Athenian court, its office, 



145 



x 



50. 



:th iEtolia 



Makes overtures 



Concludes it at Naupaftus, 599 



of peace, 597. 

Sets about 



Phrynicus, Athenian general, betrayed 
by Alcibiades, 306, 307. A promoter of 
oligarchy, 308. Stabbed, 312 



enflaving of Greece, 6co, & feq. Invades Phrynon, Athenian general, bafely kill 
En ; rus 601* Defeated by the Romans, ed by Pittacus, 100. 



ibid. Caufes the brave Aratus and his fon 



to be poifonedj 602. 



i*£tolians in Deucalion's flood, ibid. 



*5 



Phy*, 



J 



\ 
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Phya, a bafe woman fet up by Pififtratus, the fiege of Corinth. 683. Defends the m-- 



Minerva, 157. Married 

foil Hipparchus, ibid. 
Phylarchi, at Athens, their office, 143, 
Phyleus the fon of Augeas, banifhed for 
fiding with Hercules, 71. Reftored by him, 
72. Retires into Dulichium, 73. 

Piereus, river in Achaia proper, . 86. 
Pindarus, tyrant of Ephefus, 114 
Pindus river, boundary of Phocis, 29 



mory of the great Phtlopaeme'n, 672. 
high efteem with the Romans, 627. 



fenia, 406, & feq. Defeats the Argives, 

ffenians:4M. His^ha- 



408.— TheMeffenis 

rafter, i'W, & 416. 

Polymeftor, king of 
the Lacedaemonians, 13, 14 



Arcadia*, defeats 



Meffen 



Pirithoos, king of Lapitha,. 16. Deli- tion, 369. Cabals againft CafTander, ibid* 
vered from the Centaurs, by Hercules, ibid. Pompus, king of Arcadia, opens a trade 
Pifa, a city in Elis, by whom founded, into his country,. 13, 14 



Why deftroyed by the Eleans, ib. 



Potidea, revolts from the Athenians, 256, 



Pifander promotes oligarchy at Athens, Reduced by famine, 270. Taken by Ti- 



308. Goes over to the enemy, 313. 

Pififtratus, Athenian general, expediti- 



motheus, 270. 

Praetors, Achsean, their office, 558. 



on againft Salamis, 106. Reproved by So- Procles and Euryfthenes partners in the 

Ion for his popularity, 150. His ftratagem Spartan kingdom, 51, 52. 
to obtain a guard, ibid. & feq. In vain op- Proclidae, fo called from him, ibid. ' A 

pofed by Solon, ibid. &feq. His letter to lift of them, 379. 



him, 153. Solon's anfwer, 154. Ufurps 
the fupreme power, 153. His reign v 156, 



Death and character, 160, 16 i. 



& feq. & n. 

Plague at Athens, defcribed, 266, 0, & 
feq. n. 

Platea betrayed to the Thebans, 262* 
Burnt by the Lacedaemonians, 271, Razed, let of them, 308. 



Proedri at Athens, their office, 136. 

Progne, the fable of, 33, n. 
Profecutions, how regulated by Solon's 

laws, 144. 

Protefilaus, rifled by Artayttes, 211. 

Prytanes, chief magiftrates of Corinth, 

At Athens their office, 136. Anew 



40 



Prytaneum, the court of, its power, 145* 
Prytanis,. king of Lacedscmon, wars a- 

gainft the Argives, 64. . 
againft the Perfians, ibid. Their obftinate Pfophis, defcribed, 579* Befieged, ibid. 



*75> 45*. 

Plateans, why attached to the Athenians^ 
180, n. The only ftate which joins them 



Marathon 



Their bravery. Taken, 580. 



agaiinft the Peloponnefians, 187, 274. Re- Ptolomeus king of Egypt, leagues with 
duced, 275, 



» ■ — 

Plato hindered from pleading for Socrates, 
His account of his death, 334, 33 5, 



333 



iEtoJ 



' » r - w * ■ 

Pleuronians, why called, Curetes, ibid. 

Pliftarchus, king of Sparta, his fhort reign Pydna, the battle of, 646, 



the Achaeans, 63c 

.Punishments, regulated by Solon, 122. 
Paralia, the laft rank of the Athenian ci- 
tizens, 132. 

Purple, of Elis famed, 66, Sen. & 67,&ff* 



453 



Pylus, promontory fortified by the Athe- 



Pliftoanaxfucceeds Pliftarchus, 453, Sent nians, 278, & feq. Taken by the Lacedae- 
to invade Attica, 456. Betrayed by his monians, 317. 



tutor, 243, 456, Banifhed Recall- 
ed by means of the oracle, 460. His death, 
464. 



Pyrene, the fountain of, at Corinth,. 37. 
Pyreum,one of the havens atAthens,rz8 1 
Improved by Them'ftocles, 216. Demo- 



Pceon the fon of Endymion, goes into liftied by Lyfander, 322. Garnfoned by De 



Pceonia, 70, 



metrius Poliorcet, 376. Sold to the Athe- 



Polemarchos at Athens, the third ma- nians by Diogenes, 377 



giftrate, 90. His office, 142. 



Pyrrhea, Theflaly fo called from Pyrrha 



Politai, citizens of Athens, fo called, 13 1. Deucalion's wife, 15. 

Pollux, his fabulous original, 58, ». One Pyrrhiis, the fon of Achilles, 16. 



of the Argonauts, 20, n. Kills Amycus, 



king of Epirus, invades Sparta in 



ibid. Recovers his fifter out of Aphidne, favour of Cleonymus, 513. Repuifed by 
59 L His other exploits, ibid. & feq. 8c n. the brave Spartan women, 514. Slain ia 

Argos, 517* 

general of /Etolia, defeated by 



Polybius the hiftorian, fent deputy to the 
Roman conful, 645. Kept prifoner there, 

651. Lifts under Scipio, 652* Prefent at 



Philip, 604* 
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Pythian gamss/in honour of Apollo, 17. Seleucus's alliance with the Achseans* 



Pythion, a city of Theffaly, ibid. 
Python, ferpent killed by Apollo, J 7, 8cm 



63O. 



king of /Egialea 




ter to Ion, 86, 

Senate of Athens, 116. Increafed 13 a, 



^Jin&ius, Tit. vid. Flaminius, 6x1, • Bowchofen, 136, &'feq. A new one of 



&feq. 



R 



how 



40ochofen, 308, & feq.' Augmented to 
five thoufand, 313. 



382. 



of Sparta, inftituted by Lycurgus, 



Religious concerns committed to the Senators of Athens, their power, 138, 



Areopagi, 140 



& feq. Salary, 139* 



122. 



Retiani, net-flingers, how they fought, Sepulchres, Solon's laws concerning them, 
ICO, n. The art invented by Pittacus, tbid. 

Reviling forbid by Solon, 118. Servants, their condition at Athens, 133 

Rhetium in Afia, taken by fome fugitives, Seltos, taken by the Athenians, 211, 

285. Sicily divided into two faftions, 277 

Rhetra, Lycurgus's luws, why fo called, The war of, ibid. Reconciled by Hermo- 

396. Approved by the Delphic oracle, 399 crates, 283, & feq. Invaded by the A the- 



3How infoiced on the Lacedaemonians, 



firV 



mans, 297 



Athenians, 348. 

Ro.; ans invite- . 
lians, 603 • Make 



the 



Sicyon, accedes to the Achaean league, 



554 



Atheni 



MtO' Mytal 



• 1 • 



Simpiegades, two dangerous rocks, 21, n, ' 



the Achasans, 609, & feq. Renew the Sifafthia at Athens, what 114 
war againft the former, ibid. & feq. Make Sifyphus, the fuppofed founder of Corinth, 



an alliance with the latter, 611. 



Make 



34 



His punifhment, ibid. 



peace with Philip and his confederates, 61 7, ' Slaves, how ufed at Athens, 133 



Send commiffaries in favour of the Lacedse- 



at Sparta, 396, & feq. & . 



jnonians, 631. Their infincerity to the Smenus, river in Laccdaemon, 50. 
Achaeans, 638, & feq. Tyrannize over ■ Socrates prytanis of Athens's integrity, 
them , 641, 646. • Their deputies affront- 320 Character and accufation, 328, 329, 



m w — m 

ed by them, 658, & feq. 



%6 



by the 



S. 



& feq. His defence, 3 3 1 . Glorious death, 

333, & feq. 

Solon, Athenian lawgiver's character and 
defcent. J04, 105. Elegy on the lofs of 
Salamis, ibid. Recovers it from the Me- 



Jc? the Athenians, 270. 



friend/hip to ' gareans, 106, & feq. Gains his caufe againft 



M 



them, 109, His ftratagem againft the Cyr- 
reans, 109. Chofen archon, 113. Legif 



J02. Recovered by Solon, 107, & feq. lator, H5, & feq. Builds the city of Solis, 
The naval fight of, between the Greeks and 147. His laws, 1I7, & feq. Regulates 
**— - - t h e Athenian months, 123, & feq. 8c m 

Travels into Egypt, Cyprus, & c. 147. Con- 
venes with Thales, ibid. With Crcefus, 



Perfians 



Samos, conquered by the Athenian?, 250. 
Democracy eftabliflied there, ibid. Revolts, 
ibid. Retaken and deftroyed, 251. 



148 , 8c n. Quells 



fu&ions, 



at his return, 149, & feq. His j uft reproof 



, _„ J Illyrium, accedes to Thefpis, the tragedian, 150. Letter to 

to the Achaean league, 576. Makes re- ' Epimenides, 152. Anfwer to Pififtratus, 

' " ■ J S4- Death, & feq. Great honours 

Sciences difcouraged in Sparta'/ 389, paid him by the Athenians, 155. 

Scione revolts from the Athenians, 286.; Solos in Cyprus, whence fo called, 147 



Macedo 



597 



don,' 578. 



^tolian seneral, ravages M 



Soficrates votes for a peace with the Ro- 
mans, 665. Unjuftly tortured to death by 



Scyras, river in Lacedsmon, whence fo the Achaean praetor, tbtd. 
yarned, 50. ' ' J ' - 

^cyros, ifland, taken by Cimon, 225. 

^cytale, Spartan, what, 474.475, n. .- . ■ ... 

. s e!afia, the plague of, defctibedV 568. and conquefts, 63, feq. InUftce ot his con- 



Soldiers, eltee.r.ed by the Spartans, 390. 
Lycurgus's laws concerning them, 393. 
Sous, king of J-acedaemon, his valour 



569 



~ du^t, ibid* 



Sparta 



y 




N 



D 




X. 



V 



Sparta 



whence fo 



De- 



fouthfayer** ftratagem againft 



fcribed, 47 > 48, &feq. Her kings, vidt the Theffalians, 28, , - 

fub. Lacedaemon.— Betrayed to the He- Teliffilla's bravery againft the Lacedae^ 

raclidse, 62, 63. Damaged by a great earth* monions, 4.34, 435, 

quake, 454, & feq. Defended by the va- Tempea, the valley of, inTheflaly, de- 
lour of her women, 514 



Spartans, whence fo called, 46, 47. 
Spartus, whofe fon he was, 46. 
Spha&eria, ifland, taken by the Lacedaa 



fcribed, 16. 



*79 



Athenians 



of Greece plundered and deftroy* ; 

by Xerxes, why, 202. 

of Thermae burnt byAntigonus,589 % . 
Tereus, the fable of, 33, n. 

Tethys, goddefs of the fea, her care for i 



Sphodrias, of Sparta, attempts the py- her fon Achilles, 24, 25 
reum, 498. Protected by Agefilaus, ibid. Thalana, a city in Lacedaemonia, 49, 50* 



Sthenelaides moves for war againft A- 

thens, 457* 

Srangers, Solon's laws about their natu- 
ralization, 132. 



theMilefian 
Converfes with Solon, 147, His pro- ; 



Milefians 



of 



Strateges 



office 



Stratocles's devive to alter the months, 



374 



Stymphalian birds killed by Hercules, 



44 



Roman 



44 



curgus, 380, , 
Thafians, reduced by Cimon, a*7. 
Thafus taken from, the Athenians, 33 V, 
Thebans, war with the Athenians, 237. 
Defeated, ibid. Surprize P. a tea, .262. 
Their kindnefs, to the fugitive Athenians, 



5 



atElis, 60 

Sunium, promontory fortified by the A* 

thoiians, 304. 



324. Subdued by tne Lacedaemonians 
Refufe to join in the peace, 3461 
a feparate one with Perfia, ibid. 
war with the Lacedaemonians, 347- Sub- 



w +0 p < - 

Make 
Make 



Sybarites, a people of Itale of Italy, 245, dued by them, 497« By the Romans, 664* 
Defeated by the Crotonians, 246, n. Re- The reft fee under the next article of 



ftored by the Athenians, ibid. & feq* J 
fa the Achaean league, 552. 

Syracufe, head of the Doric fa&ion, 277. 
Befieged by the Athenians, 298, Relieved 
by Gylippus, 300* 



T. 



Thebes, 



Alexander, 361, 



Betrayed to the Lacedaemonians, 497. . A^ 
bandoned to the Romans, 664. 

of Phthiotis, taken by Alexander, 596. 
Theft, Solon's laws againft it, izu How 
far allowed by the Lacedaemonians, 391* 
Themiftocles, chofen admiral againft. the 

TAchos, king of Egypt, hie untimely Perfians, 179, & feq. His power againft 
contempt of Agefilaus, 508, 509, n. Ariftides, 191, & feq, Chofen general a- 
Caufcs him to forfake hjm, ibid. gainft Xerxes, 196* His flratagem to re- 

Tehutias, blockades Corinth, 493. At- tain the fleet at Salamis, 202* Reconcil 
tempts the pyraeum, 405. 



ed with. Ariftides, ibid. & feq. Outwits 
and defeats the Perfians, 204, & feq. High- 
ly rewarded by the Athenians, 207.- Out- 
wits the Lacedaemonians, 214, &feq# Why 
banifhed Athens, 220. Goes into Perfia, \ 
Taygeta, daughter of Atlas, ravifhed by ibid* & feq. His fpeech to Artaxerxes, re-' 
Jupiter, 46, & n. Gives name to mount ception," and death, ibid. n. & feq. n. 



Tanagra, taken and raized,, 237, 238. 

the battle of, 235, & feq, 

Tanara, a promontory in Lacedaemon, 

defcribed, 48, & n. 



Tagetus, ibid. 

Tegea, metropolis of Arcadia 
Ofeftes buried at, 12, & n. The 



II, & n m 

battle 



i 



°f> 13, 401, 402 

Tege^n women, their bravery 1 , ibid. 
Teieclus, king of Sparta's character, and 

K%n, 402, &feq. 

Telephus, the fon of Hercules, king of 



Myfia 



568. The fable of him, 11, n. 



Teleftes, Jaft king of Corinth, murdered, ibid. & feq. 



Theopompus, king of Lacedaemonia, in. 
vades Meffcnia, 406, & feq. Creates the 
ephori, 411J&412, n. Reply to his queen's 
reproach, ibid. Take Ithome by ftratagem, 
41 His charafter and death, ibid. & feq, 
Thetamenes, Athenian admiral, 315, 
His treachery to his colleagues, 320, & feq« 
One of the thirty tyrants, 323, & feq # 
Oppofes their meafures, ibid. Put tQ death, 



39, 40. 

Teleutias blockades Corinth, 493. At- 
tempts the Pyraeum, 595. Slain by th? 

vlynthians, 497. 



Thermae, furprifed and burnt by Antigo- 



nus 



588. 



Ther- 





N 





X. 



ThermbpylS, the battle ot> 



cedonia, 347 



laft great captain of 



8c ». 



bed, 76. Why called 
- Thefeus, fuptiofed 



^tolia, defcri 



Athens. Difgrace and death, 3 49 . 
Tifamenes, king of Lacedaemonia, outed 



by the Heraclidae, 62. 
Tifamenus, 



Myc 



Ifthmian games, 38 His temple at A- Achaia, 87. 



then 



s, 120 



Mad 



His 



tomb d'ifcovered, and bones brought to A- 



306 



Tiflapheirhes, influenced by Akibiades, 



Put to death, 486. 



thfehs, 225 ». 
Thefn 

9^/ 144 



Tithrauftes, fucceeds Tiffaphernes, 487. 



office, Embroils the Grecian ftates, 488. 

Tolmides, Athenian General, the firft 



Theffalians, brave warriors and horfemen, who made an expedition into Laconia, 238, 



38. Give rife to the fiftion of the Centaurs, Defeated and killed in Bojotia, 244 



ibid; Their government, 19. Kings 
& ftq. Drive the Bfcotiaris out of their 



Torch-bearers at Athens, 



office 



286 n. 



country, 25 

w&rs againft 



Their native hatred and 
the Phocians, 26, & feq. 



Torone, taken by the Athenians, 347, 

Toxota, at Athens, their office, 143. 



Treachery to the Athenians, 236, & feq. Tragedy, by whom invented, 150. En 



Mytonides 



couraged by Solon, ibid. 



i 



Theffaly, whence fo called, 15. Its di- dia, 12. 



— 

able for the produ&ion df drugs and poifons, 



36. 

3 8. Its go^ 
Theffalians. 



&c. Videfub 



&c. 582 & n. 



Trinaflus, a fea-port in Lacedaem. 48. 
Triphalians, invaded by the Achasans, 



Theffalus, the fbn of Grseciis, 1*5. 



the Dores, 85 



Jupiter 



Tydeus wounded by Menalipp 



&c 



for Eats his brains, ibid. 



79 



1 



Tyndareus 



Laced»monia 



315 



by Hercules, 57, 58. Builds a temple to 



Thiafus, a river in Lacedaemonia, 50* 
Thoas, kings of Corinth, 43 n. 

river in iEtolia, vide Acheloi 



Venus, 59 



• 

xxx, of Athens 



Expelled, 



3*5 



75 



V. 



Tyrteus, the lame Athenian fchool-ma- 
• ' fter, appointed general of Sparta, 419, His 

Thrafybulus, victorious at fea, 3 16. En- wifdom and courage, ibid. & feq. Supports 
deavours to refcue Attica, 324. Recovers the Spartans courage, ibid. 
Pyreurri, 325. Makes peace with Lacedse- 
mon, 326, & feq, Refufes the offers of the 
thirty tyrants, 327, His hopeful expedition 

into the Hellefpont, 338. Slain at Afpen- 
dus> 339. 

Thrafydras, of Elis, procures a peace with 
Sparta, 46 5 * 

Thrafyllus, unjuftly put to death, 320. 



VEnus, her temple at Cyprus, by whom 
built, 12. At Sparta, by the name 
of Morpho, 59 & ». Statue, why bound 

with chains, ibid. 

Virgins, Spartan, undecently dreft, 38S. 

Thronium, metropolis of Locris Epich- Uxians, after a gallant defence reduced 



nem, 83. 

Thucj 

Saves the city of lone, ibid. 



Macedon 



by Alexander, 298. 



W. 



Thurium, in Sybaris, whence fo called, 



347 n 



Thya, a feaft of Bacchus, celebrated at 



w 



Elis, 67. 



Thyrea, taken by the Athenians, 283. 

Timea, the wife of Agis, debauched by fecond, 418. Bceotian, 498. Cleomenic, 



AR, holy, in Greece, why fo called, 

31, 32, & feq* Peloponnefian, 
260, & feq. ,/Egineah, 229, JMacedonian, 

Social, 348. MefTenian, 405. The 



347 



Akibiades, 465, 466. Her fooli/h beha- 
viour, ibid. 



5*7 



Confederate, 576, 



Timotheus; Athenian general, his cha- ing them, 120, 121 



Wards and Water, Solon's laws concern- 



rafter, 343. Beats the Lacedaemonians at 



Leucada 



His fuccefs in Ma- 



Wills, Solon's laws concerning them, 



Il8. 



Wolves 




N 



D 




X. 




Wolves 5 

Women, 

119. Againft the infamous fort, isto. 



649* 



Xenon's fpeech to "the Roman deputies 



nefs 



Xenophon's noble retreat out of Perfia, 
174. 

Xerxe s, his barbarity to the body of the 
Lacedasmouian king, 441. 



14 



it, 43 5 » 



Spartan, their drefs, 388. Hardi- 
2. Bravery, 395. 

Arcadian, their bravely, 5. „, . . 

Tegean, defeat the Lacedaemonians, Xuthus, grandfon of Deucalion, banifhed 

out of Theitaly, 86. Adjudges the Athe- 
of Argos, beat the Spartans from nian crown to Cecrops, ibid. Settles in A- 

chaia, ibid, 

Xyftos, or Olympic ftadium, of Elis, de- 



fcribed, 67 



X 



Anthians, why fo called, 59 1. 
Xanthippus, Athenian general, de- 
feats thePerfians, 210. Takes Seftos, an. 
Impales Artay&es for facrilege, 212. 

— the fon of Pericles, dies of the 

plague, 270. 
Xenarchus, Achaean praetor, declares for 

Perfes, 643. 



Y. 




Outh, now educated at Sparta, 38$ 
& feq. 



Z. 




Acynthus, ifland, defcribed, 625, 626,*. 
Reduced by the Athenians, 238 



Xenias, an Elean, expelled by Thrafy- Wafted by the Peloponnefians, 270. Bought 

drus, 465. by the Achaeans, 645, 626. Given up by 

Xenoi, ftrangers fo called at Athens, them to the Romans, ibid, 

132. Zengitae, the third rank of Athenian! 



Xenoclydes, engages the Corcyreans, 



US 



354. 



Zeuxidamds, king of Sparta, 4.16 



% be End of the Sixth Volume. 



